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MoNOTHxiBM ;  the  belief  in,  and  wor- 
tUp  4^  a  angle  God,  opposed  to  a  plural- 
ity ef  gods  (polytheism).  The  most 
andent  written  records  (the  Bible),  and 
the  fnditioiis  of  the  most  ancient  nations^ 
gire  us  cause  to  regard  this  religion  (in  an 
imperfect  state  indeed]  as  the  oldest  andf 
original  religion.  Tne  Mosaic  annals 
flp^  <»f  Cm  as  the  Creator  of  heaven 
and  earth;  and  the  ancient  doctrines  of  the 
Bnimins  speak  of  a  single  divine  nature 
bidding  pieeminence  over  the  three  other 
principal  divinities^  which  are  to  be  re- 
garded, as  it  were,  as  the  three  chief  ener- 
Cof  a  supreme  God,  viz.  of  the  Para- 
la,  who  is  fully  and  clearly  set  fbrth, 
with  all  die  attributes  of  divinity.  The 
CliaJdean8,aJso,be8ides  the  light  which  they 
opposed  to  darkness,  believed  in  a  higrher 
iocreate  light,  which  is  eternal,  almighty, 
wise  and  good,  and  from  which  first  pro- 
ceeded the  corporeal  light.  The  Persians 
placed  above  their  Ormozd  and  Ahriman 
their  Zeruanon  Akherme,  and  the  eternal 
word.  Even  the  Egyptians  had,  in  their 
Eikton,  a  Supreme  Being,  at  least  for  their 
secret  religion.  All  the  different  my- 
thologies have,  amonff  the  host  of  gods 
with  which  they  people  heaven  and  earth, 
some  supreme  God,  more  or  less  defined, 
but,  in  eveiy  case,  distinguished  above  the 
othenL  And  in  every  instance  we  see, 
in  these  mythologies,  the  gods  graduaUy 
rauJtqyiied,  as  man  departed,  &rther  and 
&ither,  finom  the  simple  and  original  reve- 
latioD,  titt  lost  in  the  multitude  of  deified 
personificodcMis  which  he  had  himself  cre- 
ated; but  even  in  the  case  of  the  most 
refined  pob^eism,  lS»ere  always  remains 
an  idea  c^sometbing  more  powerfiil,  to 
which  even  the  gods  an  sofaiect,  as  the 
PateoflheaDcientBi    13ie  altar  at  Athene, 


''to  the  unknown  God,*^  mentioned  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  is  also  a  proof  of  the 
prevalence  of  the  same  ieelinff.  Reflect^ 
ing  minds,  too,  were  always  found,  who 
deviated  from  the  national  pohtheunn,  as 
the  heathen  philosophers,  rarmenidea^ 
Socrates,  Plato,  &e.,  and  many  later  Pla- 
tonists,  the  Egyptian  phiksopher  Psanp- 
mon,  who,  according  to  Plutarch  (Life  of 
Alexander),  inculcated  the  doctrine  that 
God  is  the  general  Father  of  all  men,- 
choosing  the  best  of  them  for  his  chil- 
di^n.  The  history  of  the  Hebrews  af- 
fords the  most  strikinfr  instance  of  the 
preservation  of  monotheism  amid  the 
corruptions  of  paganism.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  errors  into  which  they  were  fre- 
quent] v  led  by  the  example  of  the  nations 
around  them,  they  still  preserved  the  idea 
of  one  God,  the  Creator  of  heaven  and 
earth,  till,  fiom  their  view  of  Jehovah, 
whom  they  regarded  and  adored,  for  the 
most  part,  only  as  the  original  God  of  the 
chosen  people,  was  unfolded  the  purer 
and  more  comprehensive  monotheism  of 
Christianity. 
MoNOTHELiTE.  (Sco  MoToniUs,) 
MoxsKOEy  JameSf  one  of  the  presidents 
of  the  U.  States,  was  born  April  28, 1758, 
m  Westmorelanid  county,  Virginia,  on  the 
Potomac,  on  land  of  which,  a  century  and 
a  half  before,  bis  ancestor,  who  first  mi- 
grated to  this  countiT,  was  the  original 
grantee.  He  was  educated  at  WiUiam 
and  Marv  college,  and,  in  177^  entered 
the  revolutionaiy  lumy  as  a  cadet  He 
was  soon  after  appointed  a  lieutenant,  and, 
in  the  summer  of  that  year,  marched  to 
New  York,  and  joined  tbe  army  under  the 
command  of  general  Washington.  He 
was  engaged  fai  tbe  battle  of  Harlem 
Heights,  in  tiiat  of  White  Plains,  in  the 
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retreat  througii  the  Jeneya,  and  in  the 
attack  on  Trenton.  In  the  last,  be  waa  in 
the  vanguard,  and  received  a  ball  through 
his  left  shoulder.  For  his  conduct  in  this 
action,  he  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy. 
General  Wilkinson,  in  his  Memoirs,  bears 
strong  testimony  to  the  sallantiy  and  zeal 
of  Mr.  Monroe,  in  the  New  Jersey  cam- 
paign. He  was  soon  after  appointed  aid 
to  lord  Steiiing,  and  served  in  thatcapaci^ 
during  the  campaigns  of  1777  and  1778, 
and  was  engaged  in  the  actions  of  Bran- 
dywine,  Germantown  and  Monmouth. 
He  distinguished  himself  in  these  actions. 
By  entering  the  family  of  lord  Sterling,  he 
lost  his  rank  in  the  line,  which  he  was 
anxious  to  regain ;  but,  as  this  could  not 
be  regularly  done,  Washington  recom- 
mended him  to  the  legislature  of  Virginia^ 
who  authorized  the  raising  of  a  reffiment, 
and  gave  him  the  command.  In  tne  ex- 
hausted state  of  Virginia,  colonel  Monroe 
ftdkd  to  raise  his  regiment,  and  therefore 
resumed  the  study  of  the  law,  under  the 
direction  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  then  gov- 
ernor of  Virsinia.  He  was  active  as  a 
volunteer  in  3ie  militia,  in  the  subsequent 
invasions  of  Virginia,  and,  in  1780,  visited 
the  southern  army,  under  De  Kalb,  as  a 
military  commisaoner,  at  the  request  of 
governor  Jefierson.  In  1782,  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Virginia  assem- 
bly, and,  the  same  year,  by  that  bodv,  a 
member  of  the  executive  council,  and,  in 
1783,  at  the  age  of  twenty^four,  a  member 
of  the  old  congress,  in  which  he  served 
three  years.  He  was  always  at  his  post, 
engaged  in  the  most  arduous  dudes.  He 
inm>duced  a  resolution  to  vest  in  conffress 
the  power  to  regulate  the  trade  with  all 
the  states,  and  other  impoitant  resolutions. 
He  li^as  appointed  a  commissioner  to  settle 
the  controversy  between  New  York  and 
Massachusetts.  In  1787,  be  was  again 
returned  to  the  assembly  of  Virginia,  and, 
in  1788,  was  a  member  of  the  convention 
of  that  state,  to  decide  on  the  present  con- 
stitution of  the  U.  States.  In  1790,  he 
was  electa  a  member  of  the  senate  of  the 
U.  States  in  which  body  he  served  until 
17D4.  In  May,  1794,  he  was  appointed 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  France.  Mr. 
Monroe  was  recalled  from  this  mission  in 
1796,  by  president  Washington,  with  an 
implied  censure.  In  1799,  on  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  Madison,  he  was  appointed 
governor  of  Virginia,  in  which  situation, 
he  served  the  constimtional  term  of  three 
years.  In  1803,  he  was  appointed  minis- 
ter extraordinaiT  to  France,  to  act  in  con- 
junction with  Mr.  Livin^ton,  the  minister 
remdeot  tiiere.    This  mission  was  of  the 


greatest  conseauence  td  tiiis  country,  as  it 
terminated  in  the  acquintion  of  Louisiana. 
In  the  same  year,  he  was  appointed  min- 
ister to  London,  and  the  next  year  to 
Spain.  In  1806,  in  conjunction  with  the 
late  William  Pinkney,  he  was  appcnnted 
minister  to  London,  where  he  pursued  the 
negotiations  with  the  Fox  ministry.  Mr. 
Monroe,  having  been  prominentiy  brougtit 
forward  as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency, 
as  successor  to  Mr.  Jefienon,  bad  an  op- 
tion ffiven  him  to  remain  at  the  oOUrt  of 
London,  or  return.  He  returned,  but  soon 
after  withdrew  from  the  canvass.  .  In 
1810,  he  was  again  elected  a  member  '♦f 
the  assembly  of  Virginia,  and,  in  a  few 
weeks  after  the  meeting  of  that  body,  gov- 
ernor of  that  state.  Nov.  26, 1811,  he  was 
appointed  secretary  of  state.  The  war  de- 
partment being  in  a  very  embarrassed  state, 
on  the  departure  of  its  head,  general  Arm- 
strong, Mr.  Monroe  undertook  it,  and  made 
extraordinary  and  very  useful  exertions  to 
help  the  war  on  the  lakes,  and  the  de- 
fence of  New  Orleans.  Aftier  he  had  re- 
duced to  order  the  war  department,  he 
resumed  the  duties  of  the  department  of 
state,  which  he  continued  to  exercise  un- 
til, in  1817,  he  was  chosen  by  the  people 
of  the  U.  States  the  successor  of  James 
Madison.  In  1821,  he  was  reelected  by  a 
vote  unanimous  with  a  single  exception, 
one  vote  in  New  Hampshire  having  been 
given  to  John  Q.  Adams.  He  was  wise 
and  fortunate  in  the  selection  of  his  min- 
isters and  measures.  He  went  further 
than  either  of  his  two  immediate  prede- 
cessors, in  maintaining  the  necessity  of  an 
eflScient  general  government,  and  in 
strengthening  every  arm  of  the  national 
defence.  He  encouraged  the  army,  in- 
creased the  navy,  and  caused  those  foreini 
naval  expeditions  to  be  sent  out  to  the 
West  Indies,  the  Mediterranean,  the  coast 
of  Africa,  and  the  shores  of  South  Amer- 
ica, which  have  given  instruction  to  our 
ofticers,  augmented  the  number  of  our 
seamen,  protected  the  national  commerce, 
and  caused  the  country  to  be  universally 
respected  by  distant  nations.  He  ordered 
the  princijMd  head  lands  and  exposed 
points  along  our  bordere  and  the  sea- 
coast  to  be  accurately  surveyed,  plans  of 
fortifications  drawn,  and  the  reports  made 
up,  with  a  view  to  the  ultimate  complete 
defence  of  the  firontiera  of  the  U.  States, 
both  on  the  land  and  sea  nde.  He  direct- 
ed inquiries,  surveys  and  plans,  as  to  the 
most  suitable  sites  for  the  northern  and 
southern  naval  depots  for  the  repaur  and 
accommodation  of  our  fleets  during  times 
of  war  and  peace,    llie  cession  of  Flori- 
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Ub  adbdnifltmtMD  tbal  the  eiMDci|Mled 
Spaoiab  «nd  Poftuffueae  colomei  were 
iNmiaUj  rDeogniwd  by  the  AmericaD  gov- 
enniMoL  HeaantnedliighcoiiBtitutMiial 
gnoBdi  in  Avor  of  interw  iropiovement 
and  the  bank  of  the  U.  8tatB&  fie  was 
■MBiiy  inamimental  in  pfomoliilg  the 
penaioa  law  for  the  relief  of  mdigent  rev- 
ointionaiy  aoldieia.  During  bis  adminia- 
tmioo,  Che  iUnatrioua  La&yette  was  mTit- 
ed  to  Tint  these  riiores  as  the  guest  of  the 
nation.  He  took  the  moat  eDeisetic 
measHresin  fitvorof  the  abolition  of  the 
alave-tnde,  and  eontinned  to  encourage 
the  csaddishment  of  the  principles,  of 
commeree  with  all  aatiooa,  upon  tne  basis 
of  free  and  equal  reciprocity.  It  is  a  high 
eompliaient  to  the  firmness,  judgment  and 
SMBcity  of  Mr.  Monroe,  that  he  preclaim- 
ea  to  the  world  the  determination  of  the 
U.  States  not  to  suffer  ali^  European  pow- 
er to  interfere  with  the  mtornal  concenis 
of  die  independent  South  American  gov- 
emmeots.  The  well-timed  ezpreasion  of 
tfafe  sentiment  put  an  end  to  all  romore  of 
any  armed  intervention  in  the  affiun  of 
ftmnish  America.  Colonel  Monroe  retir- 
ed from  the  office  of  president  at  the  end 
of  his  secoud  term.  In  the  lato  staces  of 
his  life,  he  was  associated  with  me  ex- 
presidaits  Jefferson  and  Madison,  in 
ibandmg  and  regulating  the  univeraity  of 
Yiiginia.  Subsequently,  he  was  chosen  a 
mamhw'  of  the  convention  for  amending 
the  consdtntion  of  his  native  state,  and 
presided  over  the  deliberations  of  that  as- 
sembhr.  He  did  not  disdain  to  act  as  ius- 
tiee  of  the  peace  in  the  county  of  Loudon, 
in  which  be  resided.  Mr.  Monroe  died  at 
New  York,  on  the  4th  day  of  July,  1831, 
the  annivennry  of  American  indepen- 
dence, like  the  ex-presidents  Adams  and 
Jeflbiaon.  Colonel  Monroe's  biography 
k  intimately  and  honorably  connected 
with  the  civil  and  militafT  history  of  the 
U.  States.  We  have  merely  indicated  the 
principal  stations  which  he  held,  and  the 
nature  of  the  services  which  he  perform- 
ed. He  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
democmic  or  Jefierson  party,  and  involv- 
ed in  moat  of  the  party  questions  and  oc- 
cuirences  by.  which  the  country  was 
ffivided  and  agitated.  He  possessed  a 
very  energetic,  persevering  spirit,  a  vigor- 
ous mind,  and  extraordiiiary  powera  of 
npfication.  In  his  unlimited  oevotion  to 
the  public  buaness,  he  neglected  his  pri- 
vate sffion.  He  retired  from  office  ex- 
tremely deep  in  debt— a  situation  fipom 
wliicb  he  was  relieved,  timugh  when  al- 
1* 


moat  too  late,  by  libeial  appropriations  of 
cobgresB  to  satisiV  the  large  claima  which 
he  preferred  on  tne  covemment  for  mon- 
eys disbursed  and  debia  incurred  on  iti 
account. 
Moifs  (Latin  for  sioimfatii) ;  foimd  in  a 

n  number  of  geographical  namea,  par- 
irly  in  ian^fuages  derived  from  the 
Latni,  as  Monibgny  (inflamed  mountain), 
Piedmmd  (foot  of  the  mountain),  Moni- 
pdHer  (Mons  Puellarum),  Mmtmuraa  (ad- 
muable  mountain),  Montmartre  (mountain 
of  Man  or  of  the  martyis),  MotUntd  (roy- 
al moum),  Vermont  (green  mountain),  ££c. 

Mors  (Berghtn) ;  a  city  lately  belong- 
ing to  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherisnds,  at 
present  in  the  kingdom  of  Belgium,  aijA' 
tal  of  the  province  of  Hainaut,  situated 
on  a  steep  hill,  on  the  Trouille.  Since 
1816,  its  fortificationa  have  been  much 
extended  and  strengthened,  and  it  now 
forms  one  of  the  strongest  frontier  for- 
tresses of  Belgium.  The  country  around 
can  be  easily  laid  under  water.  Popula- 
tion,  dO,000.  Its  manufectures  have  been 
considerable,  consisting  of  woollen,  Knen 
and  cotton  goods,  oil,soa^  pottery ;  and  it 
has  carried  on  an  extensive  trade  in  coals, 
obtained  in  the  neighborhood,  hops,  min, 
cattle,  horses,  mill-stones,  marble.  Mons 
is  an  okl  city,  and  has  belonged  by  turns 
to  Spain,  Austria,  and  France.  (See 
MlharUmdM,) 

Moil sxioifEUR  (French,  sty  lord) ;  a  title 
of  dignity  in  France;  the  dauphin  was 
formeriy  styled  numMtgnew,  without  any 
addition.  Princea,  arehbishops,  bishops, 
cardinals,  marehals  of  France,  presidents 
of  pariiament,  &c.,  were  addressed  by  tkijs 
tide.  The  plural  is  me$$eign€ur9.  The 
Itelian  maniignart  is  used  in  a  simifor 
manner. 

Monsieur  {in  French),  used  simply, 
without  any  addition,  formeriy  designated 
the  king's  eldest  brother.  In  common  use, 
it  answers  both  to  the  English  tir  BudMr^ 
and  is  also  used  before  titles.  In  writhig, 
it  is  expressed  by  the  abbreviation  M» 
The  plural  is  meodiun,  Monsitvr  is 
sometunes  used  by  English  writers  as  a 
term  of  contempt  for  a  rrencfaroan. 

MoNSioifT,  Pierre  Alexandre,  born  17519, 
in  Artois,  a  popular  musical  composer, 
who  is  conadered  as  the  creator  of  the 
French  comic  opera.  While  young,  his 
talent  for  music  was  euddenly  awakened 
by  his  witnessing  the  performance  of  Per- 

golesi^s  Sena  Peubrona,  and  he  devoted 
imself  entirely  to  the  study.  He  learned 
composition  imder  Giannotti,  who  dis- 
mined  him  in  five  months,  as  a  pupil  who 
knew  all  that  he  cotdd  teach.    But  Qian- 
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DOtd  was  astonished  to  find  that  his  pitpil 
had  already  compoeed  an  opera,  hu 
Ahmx  inducrtta^  which  he  brought  out, 
after  having  recast  it,  three  years  afterwards 
(1759).  Encouraged  by  its  success,  he 
produced,  in  1760,  Le  Cadi  dupi  and  Le 
MaUn  en  DroU.  Theopera  Onnti^Aoige 
jamais  de  fotit,  brought  forward  in  1761, 
completed  the  musical  revolution  at  the 
ihidirt  de  laFnte,  which  then  took 
the  name  of  the  BaUan  opera,  Le  Boi  ti 
U  Famder;  Bon  d  Com;  AHmtj  Bjone 
de  GoUondt;  UbU  mmnanU;  Le  Deser- 
ieur,  &&,  were  received  with  great  ap- 
plause. On  the  death  of  Gr^ny,  Monagny 
succeeded  him  in  the  institute,  and  on  the 
death  of  Piccini,  in  1800,  he  was  appoint- 
ed director  of  the  coiuervototre,  at  Paris. 
He  died  in  1817. 

MoNSooirs  (finm  the  Malay  mtiMw, 
season) ;  periodical  tnde-windfl^  which 
blow  SIX  months  in  one  direction,  and  the 
rest  of  the  year  in  an  opposite  one.  They 
prevail  in  me  Indian  ocean,  north  of  the 
10th  degree  of  south  latitude.  From  April 
to  October,  a  violent  south-west  wind 
blows,  accompanied  with  rain,  and  firom 
October  to  April  a  gentle,  dry  north-east 
breeze  prevails.  The  chance  of  the 
winds,  or  the  hreakinf  tqt  of  the  mon- 
soons, as  it  is  called,  is  accompanied  by 
storms  and  hurricanes.  These  periodical 
currente  of  winds  do  not  reach  veiy  hif^h, 
as  their  progress  is  arrested  by  mountains 
of  a  moaerate  height.    (See  frinds.) 

Monsters  ;  in  physiology,  creatures 
whose  formation  deviates  in  some  re- 
maricable  way  from  the  usual  formation 
of  their  kind.  The  deviation  consists 
sometimes  in  an  unusual  number  of  one 
or  several  organs ;  sometimes,  on  the  con- 
trary, in  a  deficiency  of  parts ;  8«*metime8 
in  a  malformation  of  the  whole  or 
some  portion  of  the  system,  and  some- 
times in  the  presence  of  organs  or  parts 
not  ordinarily  belonging  to  the  sex  or  spe- 
cies. In  most  cases,  these  unusual  ror- 
inationa  are  not  incompatible  with  the 
regular  peiformance  of  the  natural  func- 
tions, although  they  sometimes  impede 
them,  and,  in  some  cases,  are  entirelv  in- 
consistent with  the  continuance  of  the 
vital  action.  It  is  not  surprising  that  we 
"hould  be  ignorant  of  the  manner  in 
which  monsten^  or  irreffular  births,  are 
generated  or  produced ;  though  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  laws  by  which  these  are 
governed  are  as  regular,  both  as  to  cause 
and  effect,  as  in  common  or  natural  pro- 
ductions. Formeriy,  it  was  a  general 
opinion,  that  monstera  were  not  primordial 
or  aboriginal,  but  that  they  virere  caused 


subsequenthr  by  the  poww  of  the  im- 
agination of  the  mother,  tnnsfemng  the 
imperfection  of  some  eztenal  object,  or 
the  mark  of  something  ftir  which  she 
longed,  and  with  which  she  was  not  in- 
dulged, to  the  child  of  which  she  was 
pregnant,  or  bv  some  accident  whieh  hap- 
pened to  her  during  her  pregnancy.  But 
this  has  been  disproved  by  comnion 
observation,  and  by  philosophy,  not,  per- 
haps, by  positive  proofs,  but  by  many 
strong  negative  ftcts ;  as  the  improbabili- 
ty of  any  child  bemg  bora  perfect,  had 
such  a  power  eidsted;  the  fieedom  of 
chikhfen  from  any  Uemisb,  though  thehr 
mothen  had  been  in  situatwns  most  ex- 
posed to  olyects  likely  to  produce  them; 
the  ignorance  of  the  mother  of  any  thing 
being  wrong  in  the  chiU,  tiU,  from  in- 
formation of  the  fact,  she  begins  to  recol- 
lect every  accident  which  happened  dur- 
ing her  pregnancy,  and  assigns  the  woist 
or  the  most  plausible  as  the  cause ;  the 
oiganization  and  color  of  these  adventi- 
tious substances;  the  fiequent  occurrence 
of  monstera  in  the  brute  creation,  in 
which  the  power  of  the  imagination  can- 
not be  great;  and  the  analogous  appear- 
ances in  the  vegetable  system.  Judipng, 
however,  from  appearances,  aocidentB 
may  peibaps  be  allowed  to  have  con- 
siderable  influence  in  the  production  of 
monstera  of  some  kinds^  either  by  actual 
injury  upon  parts,  or  by  suppressing  or 
deranging  the  principle  of  growth,  be- 
cause, when  an  arm,  for  instance,  is  want- 
ing^ the  rudiments  ot  the  deficient  pacts 
may  generally  be  discovered. 

MoirsTiiELET,  Eoguemnd  de,  a  chron- 
icler of  the  fifteenth  century,  bom  at  Cam- 
bray,  of  which  he  became  jrovenM^,  was 
the  author  of  a  history  in  French,  of  his 
own  times.  The  history  extends  from 
1400  to  1467;  but  the  last  fifteen  yean 
were  ftirnished  by  another  hand.  It  con- 
tains a  narrative  of  the  contentions  of  the 
houses  of  Orieans  and  Burgundy,  the 
capture  of  Normandy  and  Paris  by  the 
Endish,  with  their  expulsion,  &c.  Mon- 
strelet  died  m  1453. 

Mont  Blanc  (%MU  mouniam);  the 
loftiest  mountain  of  Europe,  one  of  the 
summits  of  the  Pennine  Alps,  on  the 
bordere  of  Savoy  and  Aosta,  between 
the  valleys  of  Chamouni  (q.  v.)  and  En- 
treves;  lat.  45°  50^  N.;  Ion.  6°  52^  E. 
The  following  measurements  of  its  eleva- 
tion above  the  surface  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean sea  are  deemed  the  most  accurate : 
by  M.  Deluc,  15,303  feet;  M.  Pictet, 
15,520;  sir  George  Shuckbunh,  15,668: 
M.  SausBuie^  15^0;  M. Trafles,  l5,78o! 
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Its  elevatioB  aboire  the  valley  of  Chamofa* 
HI  ■  12;160  feet.  It  m  dJBoemible  from 
Dijon  and  Langreey  140  miles  distant  It 
receives  its  name  fit>in  the  immeBse  mantle 
of  now  with  which  its  summit  and  sides 
are  coreied,  and  which  is  estimated  to 
extend  not  lees  than  19^000  feet,  without 
the  least  appeannoe  of  rock  to  intemipt 
its  (faring  whiteness.  An  ascent  to  the 
summit  was  fint  made,  in  1786,  hy  doctor 
Pacaid,  of  Chamouni,  and  bis  guide, 
James  ikima.  In  Aucust,  1787,  Saus- 
sure  ascended  it  with  18  guides,  and  re- 
mained cm  the  summit  five  hours.  The 
pube  was  feufid  to  beat  more  rapidly, 
and  the  party  complained  of  exhausdon, 
thirst,  and  want  of  upedte.  Hie  color 
of  the  sky  was  reiy  deep  blue  bordering 
on  black,  and  in  the  shade  the  stars  were 
visible.  Up  to  1838,  fourteen  ascents  bad 
been  made.  In  1818,  Messrs.  Howard 
and  Van  Reossalaer  fitim  New  York,  in 
1825,  doctor  Clark  and  captain  Sherwill, 
ascended  it— Bee  SherwiU's  ViaU  io  (he 
SvmmU  of  Mnd  BUmc  (London^  1837). 
Id  1837,  two  English  centlemen,  who 
msde  the  attempt,  were  obliged,  by  a  new 
deft  in  the  ice,  to  take  a  new  course, 
which  has  proved  to  be  less  toilsome  and 
haaardous  than  the  femier.  Eighteen 
glaciers  lie  around,  whose  various  and 
fentaatic  forms  increase  the  magical  effect 
of  the  wonderfo]  spectacle  fiom  the  sum- 
mit, from  which  the  view  extends  nearly 
ISO  miles  in  almost  eveiy  direction*  The 
highest  summit  is  a  small  ridge,  about  six 
feet  wide,  precipitous  on  the  north  side, 
and  called  in  Savoy,  the  dromedary's  had:. 
It  is  covered  with  a  sotid  body  of  snow. 
(See  j9/^,  datiers^  Andes,  HmakafOf  and 
MnaUamt.) 

Moirr  d'Or  ;  a  mountain  of  France,  in 
Puy-de-D6me,  about  6130  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  abounding  in  curious 
phnis  and  mineral  springs. 

Moirr  Peanu ;  summit  of  the  Pyrenees, 
on  the  frontier  line  between  France  and 
Soam ;  about  100  miles  east  of  the  bay 
of  Kscay,  and  further  west  from  the 
Mediterranean.  It  has  a  double  summit, 
one  computed  at  10,700  feet,  or,  by  anoth- 
er statement,  11,365  fbet  high;  the  other 
at  I(V400.  The  line  of  perpetual  congela- 
tion here  is  about  7500  feet  in  height. 

Moirr AOVy  Charies,  earl  of  Halifex ;  an 
EngMi  statesman  and  poet,  bom  at  Hor- 
too,  in  Noitbamptonahire,  in  1661.  He 
was  descended  fiom  the  family  of  the 
Montagus,  earis  of  Manchester,  and  vnis 
educated  at  Westminster  school,  and 
Trinity  college,  Cambridge.  From  the 
wnvernty  be  went  to  London,  where  he 


ottracted  notice  by  his  verses  on  the  death 
of  Charies  II ;  and,  in  1687,  he  wrote, 
in  conjunction  widi  Prior,  the  City 
Mouse  and  Country  Mouse— «  travesty 
on  Dryden's  Hind  and  Panther.  In  the 
reign  of  Wilham  UI,  he  obtained  the 
place  of  clerk  of  the  privy  council,  and 
became  a  member  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons. In  1694,  he  wss  made  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  and  subsequendy  first 
lord  of  the  nneasnry.  His  adminiatra^ 
tion  was  distinguished  by  the  adoption 
of  the  fhnding  system,  and  the  establiali- 
ment  of  the  bank  of  England.  In  1698, 
Montagu  vras  a  member  of  the  council  of 
regency  during  the  absence  of  the  king, 
end,  in  1700^  was  raised  to  the  peenu|;e. 
In  the  reign  of  Anne,  when  toiy  inmi* 
ence  pravailed,  he  was  twice  impeached 
before  the  house  of  lords;  but  the  pro* 
ceedings  against  him  fell  to  the  ground. 
George  I  created  him  eari,  and  bMowed 
on  him  the  order  of  the  gaiter;  but  Hali- 
fex,  bein^  disappointed  in  his  expectation 
of  obtainmg  the  ofiice  of  lord  treasurer, ' 
joined  the  opposition.  His  death  took 
place  May  19,  1715.  The  poems  and 
sfieeches  of  loid  Halifax  were  publiabedy 
with  biographical  memoirs,  in  1715  (8vo.) ; 
and  the  former  were  included  in  tlie 
edition  of  English  Poets,  by  doctor  John- 
son. He  aspired  to  the  character  of  the 
Maecenas  of  his  age,  and  his  patronage  of 
Addison  is  creditable  to  his  discrimina- 
tion, though  little  can  be  said  in  praise  of 
his  nMinincence. 

MoNTAOU,  lady  Mary  Woitley,  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  among  the  female 
literary  characten  of  Engmnd,  was  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Evelyn,  duke  of  Kings- 
ton, by  his  wife  lady  Manr  Fielding^  the 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Denbigh.  She 
was  bom  about  1690,  at  Thoresby,  in 
Nottinffhomshire,  and  displaying  uncom- 
mon abilities  at  an  eariy  sjse^  ^^  educated 
upon  a  liberal  plan,  and  instnicted  b^  the 
same  mastere  as  her  brother,  in  the  Greek, 
Latin  and  French  languages.  I-2  her 
twentieth  year,  she  gave  an  extraordinary 
proof  of  her  erudition,  by  a  translation  of 
the  Enddridion  of  Epictetus,  which  was 
revised  by  bishop  Burnet,  by  whom  her 
education  was  ultimately  superintended. 
Her  mind  was  nourished  in  mat  com- 
parative retirement,  previously  to  her 
marriage,  in  1713,  vrith  Edward  WocUey 
Montagu.  Even  after  her  marriage,  ahe 
lived  chiefly  at  her  husbend^s  seat  of 
Whamcliffe,  near  ShefQeld,  until  the  lat- 
ter, being  introduced  to  a  seat  in  the 
tteasury,  by  the  earl  of  Halifex  (tee  the 
prtced^  arHde)f   brought   his  lady  to 
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LoDdoiu  Being  thus  placed  in  the  sfdiere 
of  the  court,  iilie  attracted  that  admiration 
which  beauQr  and  elegance,  joined  to  wit 
and  the  channs  of  con  venation,  neyer  ML 
to  incite.  She  hecame  fiinuliBiiy  ao- 
quainted  with  Adcfiaon,  Pope,  and  other 
diatinguiBhed  writera.  In  171^  Mr.  Woit- 
ley  beinff  appointed  ambaasador  to  the 
Poiie,  hidy  naiy  determined  to  accompa- 
ny him,  and  hence  her  admin^e  oone- 
spondence,  chiefly  conastinff  of  letters  ad- 
dresBed  to  the  counieea  of  Mar,  lady  Rieb 
and  Mr.  Pope ;  to  whom  she  communi- 
caied  her  obaeryations  on  the  new  and  in* 
teresting  scenes  to  which  she  was  a  wimess. 
On  many  occasions  she  displayed  a  mind 
superior  to  oomtnon  prejudk^os,  but  in  none 
so  happily  as  in  a  courageous  adoption 
of  the  Turkish  prsctice  of  inoculation 
for  the  small-pox  in  the  case  of  her  own 
son,  and  a  zealous  patronase  of  its  intro- 
duction into  England.  In  1718,  Mr. 
Wortley  returned  to  Encland,  and  at  the 
request  of  Pope,  lady  Mary  took  up  her 
summer  residence  at  Twickenham,  and  a 
ffiendship  was  formed  between  th^  kin- 
dred aenuises,  which  gradually  gave  way 
to  didikc^  produced  fay  difference  of  po- 
litical opimon,  pemlance  and  irritability 
on  the  skte  of  the  poet,  and  no  small  dis- 
position to  sarcaadc  keenneas  on  that  of 
the  lady ;  and  a  literary  war  ensued,  which 
did  honor  to  neither  party.  Lady  Mary 
preserved  her  ascendency  m  the  world  of 
rank  and  fiishion  until  1739,  when,  her 
health  declining,  she  took  the  resolution 
of  passing  the  remainder  of  her  davs  on 
the  continent,  not  without  the  world  sur- 
mising that  other  causes  concurred  to  in- 
duce her  to  form  this  resolution.  She, 
however,  retired  with  the  full  concuirenoe 
of  her  husband,  with  whom  her  subse- 
quent correspondence  betrays  neither  re- 
sentment nor  humiliation.  Venice,  A- 
vignon  and  Chamberry  were,  in  turo,  her 
residence,  until  the  death  of  Mr.  Wortley, 
in  1761,  when  she  complied  with  the  so- 
licitatiooa  of  her  daurhter,  the  countess 
of  Bute,  and  returned  to  England,  after 
an  absence  of  twenty-two  years.  She 
enjoyed  a  renewal  of  fiunily  inlercouree 
for  a  short  time  onW,  as  she  died  of  a 
gradual  deci^,  in  17^  a^ed  seventy-two. 
As  a  poetess,  lady  Mary  Wordey  Monta- 
gu exhibits  ease,  and  some  powers  of  de- 
scription ;  but  she  is  negligent  and  incor- 
rect. The  principal  of  ner  peiibrmances 
in  this  class  is  ber  Town  Eclogues,  a  sa- 
tirical parody  of  the  common  pastoral, 
applied  to  fashionable  lifo  and  manners. 
As  a  letter-writer,  her  ftme  stands  very 
"  'i ;   her  letteia  were   collected  and 


copied  by  herself  and  prawoted,  in  1786^ 
to  the  reverand  Mr.  Sowden,  of  Amster- 
dam, of  whom  they  were  purchased  by 
the  earl  of  Bute :  a  surreptitious  copy  of 
them  was  published  in  1763;  in  8  vols., 
13mo.  The  authenticity  of  these  letteia, 
which  obtained  universal  adumatioQ  fmr 
their  vrit,  judgment  and  deacriptive  powers, 
was,  for  a  long  time,  doubted ;  but  all  dis- 
trust was  done  away  by  the  following  pub* 
lication,  under  the  sanction  of  the  «n  of 
Bute:  the  Works  of  the  Right  HonorsUe 
LadyMaiyWortley  MontagUfinduding  her 
Coiremwdenee,  Poems  and  Essays,  pub- 
lished by  permisnon  from  her  genuine  pa- 
ners  (London,  1808, 6  vola^  Idmo.},  with  a 
Life,  by  Mr.  Dallawav.  Thia  edition  con- 
tains  many  additik»nal  letters,  wriiteu  in  the 
latter  part  of  her  life,  which  dispky  much 
excdlent  sense  and  solid  rewcoon,  al- 
though tinged  vrith  some  of  the  prejudices 
of  rank,  and  indicative  of  increasing  mis- 
anthropy. 

MoNTAou,  Eldward  Wortley,  the  only 
son  of  the  subject  of  the  {Meceding  aitide, 
was  bom  in  1713.  At  an  early  age,  he 
vras.  sent  to  Westminster  school,  from 
which  he  ran  away  three  times,  and,  asso- 
ciating himself  with  the  lowest  claasea  of 
society,  passed  through  some  extraordina- 
ry adventures^  sailed  to  Spain  as  a  cabin- 
l>oy,  and  vras  at  length  discovered  by  the 
British  consul  at  Cadiz,  and  reatored  to 
his  fiunily.  A  private  tutor  was  then 
provided  for  him,  with  whom  he  trav- 
elled on  the  centinenL  During  hia  resi- 
dence abroad,  he  v?rote  a.  tract,  entitled 
Reflections  on  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  An- 
cient Republics.  On  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, he  obtsined  a  seat  in  the  house  of 
commons;  but,  living  extravagantly,  he 
became  involved  in  debt,  and  left  his 
native  country  never  to  return.  His  fu- 
ture conduct  vras  marked  by  eccentrici- 
ties not  less  extraordinary  than  tiioee  by 
which  he  had  been  distinguished  in  the 
eariy  part  of  his  life.  He  went  to  Italy, 
where  he  professed  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion ;  and  from  that  he  apostatized  to 
become  a  disciple  of  Mohammed,  and  a 
scrupuk>us  practiser  of  ifae  formalitiea  of 
Islamiam.  After  passing  many  yean  in 
Egypt,  and  other  countnes  bordering  on 
the  Meditenanean,  be  was  about  to  return 
to  England,  when  his  death  took  place  at 
Padua,  in  Italy,  m  1776i  He  was  the 
author  of  an  Examination  into  the  Causes 
of  Earthquakes,  and  aome  pc^pen  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions. 

MozfTAOU,  Elizabeth,  a  lady  of  literary 
celebrity,  was  the  daughter  of  Matthew 
Robinson,  of  the  Roke^  femilyy  and  ww 
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I  ntO.  »ie  iMd  an 
ef  prowGUtiiif  her  Midjes  under  the  di- 
rection of  doctor  Conven  HIddleton,  to 
wfaom  she  was  ptDiwbl^  indebted  for  the 
linotuffe  of  leanitng  which  so  remaikably 
influiinced  her  chancter  and  manneia* 
In  174S,  ahe  became  the  wife  of  Mr.Mon- 
tBgo,  who  left  her  miatreai  of  a  handaome 
mtane,  which  enabled  her  to  gratify  her 
tarte  for  study  and  literary  society.  In 
1769f  ahe  published  an  Kesay  on  the 
Writings  and  Geniua  of  Shakapeare.  This 
wofk  Kttsed  Mrs.  Motttaga  to  the  rank  of  an 
BfbiiiesB  of  public  taste.  She  opened  her 
home,  in  Pottman-acjuarB,  to  the  Blue- 
Sioddng  Club^^a  society  so  denominated 
fiom  a  peculiarity  in  the  dress  of  Mr. 
Beajamm  Sttliinfffleet,  one  of  the  mem- 
bers ;  and  eairiedr  on  an  epistolaiy  cone- 
qiondence  with  men  of  letters,  published 
aaer  her  death,  Aucust  25, 180a 

MoirrAieiiE,  Michel  de^  one  of  the  most 
ingenious  French  writers,  was  bom  Feb. 
26, 1533,  at  the  castle  of  the  same  name, 
belonginj^  to  his  family,  in  Perigord.  His 
fifther,  Pienre  Evghem,  seigneur  de  Mon- 
tugne,  an  Engliahman  by  birth*  and  a 
hnre  soldier,  who  had  been  chosen  may- 
er  of  Bordeaux,  bestowed  the  ereatest 
esre  on  the  cultivation  of  young  Michel's 
promiaing  talents,  but  adopted  a  peculiar 
mode  of  education.  In  order  to  facili- 
tate his  son's  acquisitiou  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, i^ich  he  had  himself  found  diffi- 
cnli,  he  employed  a  German  tutor,  entirely 
ignorant  of^  French,  but  com|)lete  master 
of  Latin,  before  the  child  hail  lefl  the 
nune^  arms;  and  as  all  the  fiunily  were 
never  permitted  to  speak  any  other  lan- 
guage m  the  preeence  of  the  child,  he  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  infant  so  com- 
pletely matriculated  into  it  as  to  be  obliged 
to  learn  the  French  as  a  foreign  tongua 
'^We  all  Latinized,"  says  Montaigne,  *^at 
ifae  castle,  in  such  a  manner  that  several 
latm  expressions  came  into  use  in  the 
villages  around,  which  exist  to  this  time." 
Greek  he  learned  in  the  usual  manner, 
afler  it  had  been  attempted  in  vain  to  de- 
lude him  into  a  knowledge  of  it  The 
trestmeot  of  his  father  was  peculiar  in 
some  other  respects ;  thus  he  caused  him 
to  be  waked  in  the  morning  by  the  sound 
of  muscal  instruments,  lest  the  genius  of 
the  boy  should  be  injured  by  his  being 
rooaed  too  suddenly ;  he  allowed  him  die 
most  unrestrained  uidulgence  in  his  plays, 
«id  endeavored  to  lead  him  to  the  &ith- 
fol  performance  of  his  duties  solely  by 
jupning  him  with  a  sense  of  right  and 
wrong;  Montaij;ne  alwaya  shows  the 
gieateat  regard  m  hia  ftttier's  memory. 


At  the  age  of  13,  he  bad  fbudied  hia 
studiea  at  the  coUc^  of  Bordeaux,  under 
ChxNichv,  Buchanan  and  Muret  Hia 
ftther  destined  him  for  a  judicial  station, 
and  married  him  somewhat  later  to  Fran- 
^iae  de  la  Cbaasaigne,  daughter  of  a 
counseUor  of  the  paruament  of  Bordeaux. 
Montaigne  vraa  for  some  time  a  pariia- 
mentsry  counaellor,  but  hia  aversion  to 
the  dutiee  of  the  station  led  him  to  retire 
from  iL  The  smdy  of  man  waa  hia  fer 
vorite  occupation.  To  extend  his  observa- 
tions^  and  to  restore  hia  health,  which  had 
been  shattered  by  the  attacka  of  a  heredi- 
tary disease  (the  stone),  he  travelled  in 
Gcffinan  V,  Switzerjand  and  Italy,  and  waa 
every  where  received  with  |reat  distinc- 
tion. At  Rome,  which  he  visited  in  1581, 
he  received  the  title  of  a  Roman  citizen. 
In  1582^  he  waa  chosen  mayor  of  Bor- 
deaux, and  the  citizens  of  that  place  were 
so  well  satisfied  with  his  administretiony 
that  they  sent  him  to  the  court  (in  1584)^ 
to  attend  to  their  interests  there.  With- 
out doubt,  the  order  of  St.  Michael  was 
conferred  on  him  by  Charles  IX,  at  thia 
time,  without  any  solicitation  on  his  part, 
aa  has  been  reported.  After  maxing 
several  other  journeys  of  business,  he  re- 
turned to  his  casde,  and  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  philosophy.  His  quiet,  how- 
ever, was  disturbed  by  the  troubles  which 
distracted  France  in  consequence  of  the 
cruel  persecutions  of  the  Huguenots ;  hia 
castle  was  plundered  by  the  leaguers,  and 
he  himself  was  ill  treated  by  their  adver- 
saries. To  these  causes  of  distress  waa 
added  the  plague,  which  broke  out  in 
Guyenne,  in- 1586,  and  compelled  him  to 
leave  his  estate,  with  bis  family,  and  wan- 
der through  the  country,  which  was  then 
the  theatre  of  all  kinds  of  atrocities.  He 
then  resided  some  time  in  <  Paris,  but 
finally  returned  home,  and  died  in  1592, 
after  much  bodily  suffering,  with  the 
composure  of  a  philosopher.  Montaigne 
has  described  himself  in  his  celebrated 
Emcm;  but  he  confesses  onl^  the  lighter 
fiuilts.  He  acknowled^  himaelf  indo- 
lent and  averse  to  restraint,  and  complains 
of  the  badness  of  his  memory.  He  had 
few  of  what  are  commonly  called  friends, 
but  to  his  chosen  intimates  he  was  warm- 
Iv  attached.  He  k>ved  to  converse  on 
^miliar  terma  with  educated  men,  whose 
obeervations  were  tend*  (Pun  jugemetd 
mHar  a  CMstant,  ei  nMs  de  homUy  Jefian- 
dkue,  de  gmeU  et  d^amUU.  He  viras  alao 
jbnd^of  me-  society  of  handsome  and  in- 
.telligent  women,  although  he  says  one 
•ahould  be  on  lus  guaid, against  them. 
The  imagination  he  oonsidered  a  fruitful 
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source  of  evil.  He  had  mwy  ideas  oa 
education  which  have  been  revived  in  our 
times,  witiiout  his  receiving  die  credit  of 
tiiem;  he  wished  tiiat  children  should 
enjoy  both  physical  and  moral  freedom ; 
swathing  he  considered  as  injurious,  and 
wos  of  opinion  that  habit  woiud  enable  us 
to  dispense  with  all  clothing.  His  views 
on  legislation  and  the  administration  of 
justice  enlightened  his  own  ace  and  have 
been  useful  to  ourn.  He  endeavored  to 
simplify  the  laws  and  legal  processes,  and 
veiy  justly  remailcs  that  laws  are  often 
rendered  fiitile  or  injurious  by  thek  ex- 
cessive rigor.  His  moral  system  was  in 
general  indulgeiit,  but  on  some  points 
strict  Specuuitive  philosophy  he  reject- 
ed, devoting  himself  to  the  lessons  of  ex- 
perience. He  studied  human  nature  in 
children  and  illiterate  peasants.  Equally 
removed  from  a  seneml  skepticism  and 
from  dogmatism,  he  was  accustomed  to 
suggest  possibilities  instead  of  making 
assertions,  and  to  throw  light  on  his  sul^ 
ject  from  every  point  His  motto  was 
Que  sms-je  f  His  great  work,  his  Enms 
(nrst  published  in  1580,  and  often  repub- 
lished and  translated  into  many  languages), 
contains  a  treasure  of  wisdom.  It  may- 
still  be  deemed  one  of  the  most  popukr 
books  in  the  French  language.  The  essays 
embrace  a  great  varien^  of  topics,  which 
are  touched  upon  in  a  lively,  entertaining 
manner,  with  all  the  racinees  of  strong, 
native  good  sense,  careless  of  system  or 
regularity.  Sentences  and  anecdotes  from 
the  ancients  are  interspersed  at  random 
with  his  own  remarks  and  opinions,  and 
with  stories  of  himself^  in  a  pleasant  strain 
of  egotism,  and  with  an  occasional  license, 
to  which  severer  casuists  can  with  some 
difficulty  reconcile  themselves.  Their 
style,  without  being  pure  or  correct,  is 
simple,  bold,  lively  and  eneigetic,  and, 
according  to  La  Harpe,  he  *' impressed  on 
the  French  language  an  ener^  which  it 
did  not  before  possess,  and  which  has  not 
become  antiquated,  because  it  is  that  of 
sentiments  and  ideas,  and  not  alien  to  its 
idiom.  It  is  not  a  book  we  are  reading, 
but  a  conversation  to  which  we  are  listen- 
ing; and  he  persuades,  because  he  does 
not  teach."  The  best  edition  is  that  of 
Coste  (3  vols.,  4to.,  London,  1724).  His 
style,  though  not  always  pure  and  correct, 
accumte  and  elevated,  is  original,  simple, 
lively,  bold  and  vigorous.  Besides  his 
Esnys,  his  Voyages  deserve  mention, 
although  not  intended  for  publication. 
Monmiffne  also  translated,  at  the  request 
of  his  father,  a  treatise  on  Natural  Theol- 
ogy, by  Raymond  Sebonde.    There  are 


two  Emdirii  tranalstioBS  of  (he  Vmvn 
one  bv  Charies  Ckitton,  and  an  earlier  one 
by  John  Florio. 

MoifTAi.EiffBKRT,  Maic  Ren^,  marquis 
de,  bom  at  Angoulftme,  in  1714,  entered 
the  army  in  his  I8th  year,  served  in  tibe 
campaign  of  1733,  and  distioguisbed  him- 
self at  the  sieges  of  Kehl  and  Philipps- 
burg.  As  a  reward  for  his  services,  the 
company  of  the  prince  of  Conti^s  guards 
was  given  iiim.  After  the  peace,  he  devot- 
ed hm  leisure  to  the  sciences,  and  mitered 
the  academy  in  1747,  whose  memoirs  con- 
tain some  of  his  papers,  no  less  remarkable 
for  the  originality  of  their  ideas  than  for  their 
purity  and  elegance  of  style.  During  the 
seven  years' war,  he  was  suitioned  with 
tiie  Russian  and  Swedish  armies,  and,  at 
later  periods,  was  sent  to  Brittany  and  the 
isle  of  Oleron,  the  latter  of  which  he  for- 
tified on  his  new  system.  In  1779,  he 
erected  a  wooden  f(»t  on  the  island  of  Aix, 
which  astonished  scientific  men  by  i^ 
strength  and  completeness.  His  extrava-* 
gance  obliged  him,  in  1790,  to  sell  his  es- 
tate in  the  Angoumoi^  for  which  he  re* 
ceived  payment  in  assignats,  and  passed 
the  rest  of  his  life  in  poverty.  As  a  par- 
tisan of  the  revolution,  he  {1799)  sur- 
rendered his  pension,  which  had  been 
oonferred  on  him  on  account  of  the  lose 
of  an  eye.  During  the  stormy  period  of 
the  revolution,  he  was  imprisoned*  He 
died  in  1800.  Among  his  worbi  are  La 
IMificationperpendiada^  cuAri  dUtn" 
ttfwupiriewr  h  PAH  qffknsifiU  vols^ito.); 
Mimiire  mar  Us  Affvia  de  fa  Marine ;  Ri" 
JUxions  sur  U  SUge  de  Saird'Jean  d^Jtrc  ; 
MSmains  ou  Correspondence  avec  Us  G^n^ 
mux  €t  Us  Mtmsiresj  fit>m  1761  to  1791 ; 
with  some  comedies,  tales  and  chansons, 

MoNTANus,  in  the  middle  of  the  second 
century,  bishop  of  Pepuza,  in  Phrygia,  an 
illiterate  man,  who  gave  himself  out  for 
the  promised  Ckunforter,  who  was  to  bring 
to  perfect  maturity  the  Christian  svstem. 
In  his  doctrines,  he  deviates  firom  the  re- 
ceived opinions  only  in  maintaining  that 
all  true  Christianrreceive  the  inspirations 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  Thechiliastic  ormil- 
lennarian  notions,  and  his  rigid  adherence 
to  the  letter  of  the  law,  he  had  in  common 
with  the  Judaizing  Christians;  and  the 
moral  peculiarities  of  his  sect  consisted 
merely  m  a  more  strict  observance  of  ex- 
ternals, fiiequent  fiuts,  the  contempt  of 
heathenish  learning  and  woridiy  conven 
iences,  abstinence  from  second  marriage, 
and  a  willingness  to  submit  to  celibacy 
and  martyrdom.  His  disciples  called 
themselves  Pnmmatiei,  firom  a  bdief  in 
their  superior  quritual  perfection ;  they 
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WBwrfweriledJPqwBBiwiymdl'fciyyiBwi, 
kseann  tiieir  doebiiMi  prineipftlly  pn* 
lailBA  IB  Pbmia  and  Aaa  Minor  in  gen- 
irtL  Termlun,  btoadf  a  Moiitmi8t,de- 
fendi  tlMir  monmdc  rigor.  On  the  otber 
bttid»  tba  Alexuidrian  school,  which  was 
iadniad  to  the  Onostie  dogniaa^  oppoocd 
their  ftnaiieiam  till  thej  beoame  eztinet, 
in  the  fomdi  eetttanr,  with  the  exception 
of  Boma  leoiains  which  survived  a  short 
tittle  is  Gaaly  where  the  sect  had  been  in* 
trodneed  bj  Phiygian  cokmiMs. 

M OifTASSAB.    {&^  CUqR/k,  vol.  3^  page 

JfompAVBAV ;  a  eity  of  France,  in  the 
Dt  Tun  and  Garonne,  see  of  a 
,  with  some  pubhcoiBces  and  96|466 
It  ii  finely  situated  and  well 
boh.  The  cathedral,  the  episcopal  pal- 
aee^  the  kMd  dt  vjtte.  and  die  bridge  over 
the  Tarn,  are  paiticulariy  worthy  (m  being 
ssen.  Lnt  4r(r56^N.;lon.P91/£.; 
140  kagoes  sooth  of  Peris.  During  the 
mfigfams  wan  in  Ffanoe,  Montauban  was 
a  stronghold  of  the  Huguenots^  and  was 
besMged  in  15B0  by  Montluc,  and  in  1691 
by  As  iroops  of  Leuis  XIII,  without  sue- 
CMS*  it  snflbred  serercly  fiotn  die  drsg* 
onnades,  tmder  Louis.  XlV. 

M/OBTAVK  PoiiiT ;  die  eastern  eztremi- 
tj  ef  LBBg  iriand.  New  Yori^  in  East* 
hamplDD;  loo. 73P W. ; kt  41^ 4^ N.;  with 
•  UU'hoose. 

MotrraEr.Lump  (in  Gennsn,  ^fSsipd* 
g»il)l  a  eity  of  Fkanee,'in  the  depait* 
BMHt  af  the  Doohfl^  in  a  ftrtile  ptain, 
I  by  an  old  castle,  fimneny  the 
\  of  the  prinees  of  Montbelherd; 

touts.  It  was  fintneriy  strong* 

ly  IbitiAsd,  bat  Louis  XIV  captured  n, 

~  '    ~  the  worin,  in  1674.    It 

to  Fianee,  with  the  territoiy 

county  of  the  same  name,  in 

I79&  lLeB.6P44'll;kL4r>3rN. 

MMneiJM  DBSAnrr-VBaAif,  Louis  Jo* 
saph,  inaryiis  o^  lientenant-geiieral  in  the 
Fmieb  aemee,  was  boni  near  Nlmes,  in 
ITXi;  after  reoetving  a  carefbl  education, 
eBMeed4he  military  service  in  his  15th 
yasr,  and  disdiiaaisbed  himself  on  save* 
nd  oeeaaionsL  hk  1760,  be  was  sent  to 
Caaads,  as  commander^n-ehief  of  the 
neneh  American  cokoies ;  and,  although 
eBNisBd,wMiaftefaieanny,toihe  rigon 
or  a  mirmtt  efimaee,  and  neglected  by  the 
msiher  eoiditiy,  he  obtained  repeated  ad- 
fMHegea  ever  lord  Loudon  in  the  tot 
f  fsined  a  complete  victory  over 
'  y  in  the  toeend,  sod  leH,  imder 
the  walls  or  Qinbec,  in  1750^  i&  the  batde 
FMhWdik 
MoBTsBsLLo;  an  ABtrian  town  in 


Vloenaa,  in  Italr,  18  miles  south-west  of 
Vioenza ;  popuktion  1500.    Here  was  an 
engigement,  in  1796,  between  die  Ausiri 
ana  and  French  under  maishal  Lannes 
(q.T.);  hence  his  dde  ofdukt^MonUBeUo. 

MoiiTB  Casiito  ;  a  celebrated  bened^ 
tine  abbey  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in 
the  province  Teira  di  Lavoro^  near  the 
small  town  of  S.  Oermano.  and  about  45 
miles  dom  the  cinrof  Na|ries,  founded  by 
St  Benedict  of  Norcia,  in  599.  It  is  at- 
uated  on  a  mountain,  from  which  it  de- 
rives its  name,  near  the  niins  of  the  an- 
cient Cannum,  and  is  approached  by  a 
well-paved  and  winding  road,  the  ascent 
of  which  occupies  about  two  hours.  The 
abbey,  after  having  suffered  repeated  re- 
vsMses,  finally  became  coiisidenu>le  for  iti 
privik^  and  its  wealth,  and  in  the  11th 
and  19th  centuries  was  the  seat  of  science, 
psfticulariy  of  medicine,  the  celebrated 
achool  of  Salemo  havinc  been  founded  far 
the  monks  of  Monte  Casina  The  church 
is  very  magnificent,  although  overioaded 
vrith  ornament,  and  contains  the  tomb  of 
the  founder;  the  lihranr  is  valuable,  and 
there  are  many  valuable  pictures  belong- 
ing lo  the  abbey,  particulariy  in  the  room 
and  tower  which  St  Benedict  is  said  to 
have  inhabited.  The  monastery  has  serv- 
ed as  a  piece  of  refuge  to  several  sove- 
reigns and  pontiA,  and  was  ibrmeriy 
much  virited  by  pilgrims  snd  iravelleR^ 
who  were  entertained  fkee  of  expense. 
A  Aaipduini,  with  four  monks,  wss  also 
sappOffted  at  S.  Germano,  where  travel- 
lera  vrere  received  and  provided  with 
mules  fbr  ccnitinuing  their  journey  to  the 
abbey.  At  present,  the  road  on  which 
it  lies  is  litde  fkequented;  the  neighbor- 
hood is  infested  with  robben,  and  the  okL 
abbey  has  few  visitora.  {&ee  Benididj  SL. 
Bod  Beiudictmei,) 

MoNTB  CiRcxu.0  (andendy  Circmm 
fromonhrium,  or  jygwn) ;  a  mountainous 
cape  of  Italy,  near  the  sea,  and  by  the  an- 
cients called  an  island,  and  celebrated  as 
the  habitation  of  Ciree,  thesorceress,  who 
used  to  transform  her  k>ven  into  Imite  an- 
imals. On  this  promontory  once  stood  a 
town  called  0£rc«Risi;  here  was  a  chapel 
dedicated  to  Circe,  and  an  ahar  to  Miner- 
va. Fiffy  milea  south-east  of  Rome ;  Ion. 
l»>57'E.;kit4n7'N. 

MoNTxcnccuLi,  or,  more  correcdj^ 
MoHTBcuccoLi,  priucc  Raymond,  one  of 
the  greatest  military  oommandMS  of  mod- 
em tiraea,  bom  in  the  Modenese,  in  1606^ 
bore  arms  at  first  in  the  capacity  of  a 
common  aoldier,  under  his  uncle,  and  roae 
soceesrively  through  all  the  rsnks.  His 
figst  brilliant  eipMt  was  in  163^  wheo, 
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by  a  jfbrced  march,  at  the  head  of  9000 
hone,  he  surprised  a  body  of  10,000 
Swedes,  and  camured  all  their  aitUlety 
and  baffgage.  baner  (q.  v,),  boweyer, 
hastened  to  attack  the  victor,  and  made 
him  prisoner.  M ontecuccoli  now  passed 
two  yean  of  captivity  in  the  assiduous 
study  of  the  military  art  In  1646,  be 
jnined  a  victory  over  general  Wrangel,  at 
TriebeL  After  the  peace  of  Westphalia 
(1648),  he  visited  Sweden,  and  then  re- 
turned to  Modena,  where,  at  a  earrausd  in 
honor  of  the  marriaffeof  the  duke,  be  bad 
the  misfortune  to  km  his  fiiend,  the  count 
ManzanL  In  1657,  the  emperor  of  Ger- 
many sent  him  to  the  aid  of  John  Casimir, 
king  of  Poland,  against  Rapotsky  and  the 
Swedes.  Montecuccoli  defeated  the  Tran- 
lylvanians,  and  drove  the  Swedish  forces 
m>m  Craoow.  Charles  Gustavus,  king  of 
Sweden,  then  attacked  Denmark;  but 
Monteeucooli  hastened  to  its  defence,  and 
relieved  Copenhagen  by  land  before  the 
Dutch  coula  introduce  reinforcements  by 
sea.  The  peace  which  followed  this  suc- 
cess did  not  leave  himi  long  in  retirement : 
the  conqueror  of  Ragolsky  was  now  em- 
ployed to  protect  that  prince  against  the 
Turks.  He  compelled  them  to  withdraw 
from  Transylvania,  and,  by  a  wise  system 
of  delay,  baffled  all  the  attempts  of  their 
fbrmididble  force,  vntil  the  amval  of  the 
French,  by  whose  aid  he  sained  the  great 
victory  of^St  Gothard  (1664).  This  vic- 
tory led  to  a  peace,  and  Montecuccoli  was 
made  president  of  the  imperial  military 
council.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
between  the  empire  and  France,  he  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  imperial  troops, 
and  checked  the  progress  or  Louis  XlV, 
by  the  capture  of  Bonn,  andjby  forming  a 
junction  with  the  prince  of  Orange,  in 
spite  of  Turenne  and  Cond^  The  neit 
year,  the  chief  command  was  taken  from 
him,  but  was  restored  in  1675,  that  he 
mi^ht  make  head  against  Turenne,  on  the 
Rhine.  Montecuccoli  was  the  only  ad- 
versary worthy  of  that  great  commands. 
They  spent  four  months  in  following  and 
observing  each  other,  each  conjecturing 
the  movements  of  his  opponent  by  what 
would  be  bis  own  in  the  same  cireum- 
Btances,  and  they  were  never  deceived. 
They  were  on  the  point  of  risking  a  bat- 
de,  when  the  French  general  was  killed 
by  a  cannon  balL  {See  JStretme,)  In 
the  letter  of  Montecuccoli  to  the  emperor, 
in  which  he  speaks  of  thef  death  of  his 
great  rival,  he  says  that  he  cannot  help 
regretting  the  loss  of  a  man  who  was  an 
honor  to  human  nature:  these  wenk  he 
had  repeated  several  times  on  hearing  the 


news  of  Turenne^  death.  The  priaoe  of 
Cond^  could  alone  dispute  the  supeiiori^ 
whicltthat  event  gave  htm.  The  prinee 
was  at  firat  worsted,  but  finally  succeeded 
in  making  head  agunst  the  imperial  oom- 
mander,  who  considered  this  cami 
the  most  glorious  of  his  life-— not  I 
he  conquered,  but  because  he  was  not 
conquered.  Montecuccoli  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  lifo  at  the  imperial  court, 
the  patron  of  learnings  and  promoted  the 
estaolishment  of  an  academy  for  natural 
science.  He  died  at  Lmtz,  in  1660.  -His 
memoirs,  written  in  Italian,  are  distin- 
guished for  eoncisenen^  deamesB^  and 
profound  and  sdentifie  viewB. 

MoNTK  FiAScoNK ;  a  papal  tovrn  in 
the  Patrimonio,  5  miles  south  of  Bolsena, 
10  north-west  of  Viterbo ;  Ion.  IP  56^  EL; 
laL  43»  ddr  N. ;  poputatkm  dOOe ;  see  of  a 
bishop.  This  is  by  some  said  to  be  the 
ancient  Falerium,  or  Falerii,  capital  of  the 
Faliad.  It  is  now  remaikable  onlyfoir  its 
situation,  and  for  the  hills  surroimding^  it, 
which  produce  great  quantities  Of  excel- 
lent wine,  particuiariv  MuscadeL 

Mortem;  a  angular  celebration  wfeieh 
takes  place  every  three  yean  at  Eton 
school,  England.    (See£loii.) 

MoiiTEJtATom,  Jorffo  de  *.  a  celefarated 
poet,  bom  about  1S9(^  in  the  smaH  town 
of  Montemayor,  or  Montemor,  not  for 
fiom  Coimna,  in  Portnoal.  He  ww 
much  less  indebted  to  study  than  to  his 
natural  genius,  but  he  imderMood  seveM 
living  languages,  and  his  translstiona  fiom 
them  are  chsiracterized  by  ease  and  fidth- 
fbhiesB.  In  his  youth,  he  entered  the 
military  career,  atthough  his  inclioatioii 
attracted  him  to  music  and  poetry.  He 
afterwards  went  to  Castile,  ana,  bein|^  dee- 
timte  of  other  means  of  subsistence,  joined 
the  chapel  of  Philip  II  as  a  smger,  and 
accompanied  that  prince  to  Germany,  It- 
aly and  the  Low  Counttiea.  Afler  him  le- 
tun,  he  appears  to  have  fived  in  Leon, 
where  he  wrote  his  celebrated  Diana,  which 
constitutes  him  the  founder  of  the  Spanish 
pastoral  romance.  Queen  Catharine,  aisler 
of  Charies  V,  and  regent  of  the  kinffdom, 
called  the  poet  to  her  court,  and  anSomd 
on  him  an  honoraUe  post.  By  an  elegy  of 
Francisco  Marcos  Dorantes,  which  is  oon- 
tained  in  all  the  editions  of  the  IKana,  it  ap. 
pears  that  he  died  as  eariy  as  15691  Al- 
though a  Portuguese  by  birth,  he  is  consid- 
ered as  beloi]gin|r  to  Spanish  lilttvuure,  en 
he  wrote  in  Castflian.  Cervantes  calls  the 
Diana  the  finest  nnodel  of  the  pastoral  lo- 
mance.  Besides  that  work,  which  is  dq- 
finished,  we  have  a  QmeionerOi  csr  eoQe^ 
tion  of  his  poemsi 
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Mohteneorirs  ;  the  inhabitants  of 
Montenegro,  a  country  in  the  western 
paitof  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  the  province 
of  Albania,  between  hL  4aP  &  nnd  4aP  Sf 
N^andlon.l8^d8'and]9»35^£.  Inthe 
lan^age  of  the  natives,  the  country  is 
called  Tickammgara^  and  received  the 
name  of  Montenegro  (Black  Mountain! 
from  the  dark  color  of  the  forests  which 
cover  its  mountains.  The  inhabitants  are 
Sclavonians,  and  are  described  as  bold, 
warlike  and  hospitable,  but  inclined  to 
robbery.  They  are  estimated  at  about 
60,000,  of  whom  15,000  are  capable  of 
bearing  ann&  The  superficial  area  of  the 
country  is  1000  square  miles.  This  dis- 
trict was  never  reduced  by  the  Turks,  and, 
in  1797,  the  inhabitants  threw  off  all  de- 
pendence on  Turkey,  and  formed  an  inde- 
pendent state,  under  the  protection  of 
Russia.  Their  ruler  is  colled  tdadikOf  and 
is  the  spiritual  and  temporal  head  of  af- 
fairs. Their  kinguage  is  Illyrico-Sckivo- 
oian.  They  belong  to  the  Greek  church, 
but  have  their  own  patriarch.  The  prin- 
cipal town  is  Atigne.  In  1767,  an  adven- 
turer by  the  name  of  Steifano  Piccolo, 
made  bis  appearance  among  them,  who 

five  himself  out  for  the  Russian  emperor 
^ter  III,  and  excited  an  insurrection, 
which  was  not  pacified  without  much 
bloodshed. — See  Soramieres,  Voyage  His- 
f^'^iqvi  ei  PoUtique  de  Montenegro  {2  vola, 

Mo5TC  Notts  ;  a  mountain  in  Italy,  on 
the  borders  of  the  state  of  Genoa  and  the 
duchy  of  Monferrat,  7  miles  north  of  Sa- 
vona,"  12  south  of  Ac^ui.  On  the  11th  of 
April,  1796,  the  Austrians,  commanded  by 

funeral  Be^ulieu,  were  defeated  by  the 
rench  under  Bonaparte ;  the  imperialists 
kst  2000  men  killed,  and  as  many  prison- 
ers. 

Mo?iT£  NuoTO ;  a  mountain  in  Naples, 
thrown  up  by  an  earthquake,  in  tlie  16th 
century,  in  the  valley  of  Avemo.    In  48 
hours  it  attained  the  height  of  2100  feet« 
Some  part  of  it  is  cultivated.    Near  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  the  sand  is  very  hot 
from  subterraneous  fire. 
MoifTEEEAU.    (See  CkatUUm,) 
Mo5T£  Santo.    (See  .^thos.) 
MoxTEKET,  a  seaport  or  bay  in  New 
California.    Lon.  12P  51'  W.  Lat.  36°  36^ 
N.    llie  bay  is  spacious,  and  is  situated 
between   Point  Pinos,  and  Point  Atmo 
Nuovo.     The  climate  is  healthy,  but  sub- 
ject to  thick  fogs. 

MoffTXSFAir,     Fran^ise-Athenais    de 

Rocbechouait  de  Mortemart,  marchioness 

de,  mistresB  of  Louis  XIV,  bom  in  1641, 

was  the  second  daughter  of  the  duke  of 

vol-  «•  ^ 


Mortemar^  and,  in  1663,  was  married  to 
the  marquis  de  Montespan.  To  the  most 
fasciiuUing  beauty  she  added  a  natural 
liveliness  and  wit,  and  a  highly  cultivated 
mind.  Her  conversation  was  gay,  natural 
and  piquante.  On  her  first  appearance  at 
court,  as  the  queen's  dame  dn  palais,  Mile, 
de  la  VsUi^re  possessed  the  favor  of  the 
monarch ;  but  the  grace,  beauty  and  wit 
of  the  lovely  marchioness  soon  made  an 
impression  ou  him  (1668),  and  it  was  not 
long  concealed  from  the  courtiers — al- 
though the  pious  queen  was  slow  to  credit 
it — ^tnat,  while  that  voluptuous  prince  al- 
ready had  one  mistress  at  court,  he  was 
living  in  double  adultery  with  another. 
Her  husband  had  been  ordered  to  retire  to 
his  estates,  and  Mme.  de  la  Valli^re  with- 
drew in  1674.  The  first  child  of  this 
adulterous  connexion  was  born  in  1672; 
and  the  birth  was  carefully  concealed. 
The  education  of  die  children  was  com- 
mitted to  Mme.  Scarron,  afterwards  De 
Maintenon,  under  the  strictest  injunctions 
of  secrecy;  but  this  exterior  of^  decency 
was  soon  laid  aside,  and  they  were  openly 
avowed.  The  infiuence  of  the  favorite 
mistress  was  often  exercised  in  public  af- 
fairs, and  her  advice  was  often  formally 
asked  and  followed.  Several  transient 
passions  of  the  king  still  left  her  her  power, 
until  age  and  long  possession,  remorse,  and 
a  growing  attachment  to  Mine,  de  Mainte- 
non (q.  v.^  finally  overcame  his  passion,and 
the  frequent  quarrels  of  the  two  ladies 
finally  estranged  his  affections  from  Mme. 
de  Montespan.  She  rarely  appeared  at 
court  after  1685,  and,  in  1691,  she  entirely 
quitted  it.  Her  last  years  were  devoted 
to  religious  exercises,  acts  of  benevolence 
and  penitence.    She  died  in  1707. 

MoivTESQUiEU  (Charles  de  Secondat, 
baron  de  la  Br^de  et  de,)  was  descended 
*from  a  noble  family  of  Guienue,  and  was 
born  Jan.  18, 1689,  at  the  cnstle  of  Br^de, 
near  Bordeaux.  When  only  twenty  years 
old,  this  philosophical  genius  collected 
materials  for  his  Esprit  des  Lois,  An  un- 
cle, who  was  president  of  the  parliament 
of  Bordeaux,  left  him  his  property  and 
ofiice.    In  this  sphere  of  aotiou,  Montes- 

3nieu  tried  to  be  useful  in  various  ways, 
n  the  academy  which  was  formed  at 
Bordeaux,  he  delivered  many  excelk»Dt 
lectures  on  history,  sought  to  attract  atten- 
tion to  the  nanind  sciences,  in  his  time 
almost  entirely  neglected,  and,  for  that 
purpose,  projected  the  plan  of  a  Histoire 
phusique  de  la  Terre  ancienne  et  modemej 
(which,  however,  as  his  efibrts  were  after- 
wards turned  in  other  directions^  was 
never  finished),  &c.    In  1721,  he  cama 
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before  the  uublic  with  his  Ldtrtt  Penmmi^ 
which  he  had  begun  in  the  couDtiT>  and 
ftiished  in  the  leisure  hours  that  his  butn- 
nesB  left  him.  This  work,  profound  un- 
der the  appeanmoe  of  levity,  announced  a 
distinguished  writer.  It  nves  a  most 
lively  and  correct  picture  ofFrench  man- 
ners :  with  a  light  and  bold  pencil,  he  por- 
trays absurdities,  prejudices  and  vices,  and 
has  the  skill  of  impardng  to  all  an  original 
character.  All  bis  letters  are,  however,  not 
of  equal  vakie :  some  contain  paradoxes 
and  coarse  satires  against  the  reien  of 
Louis  XIV.  These  letters  introduced 
Montesquieu  into  the  French  academy, 
although  this  society  was  by  no  means 
spared  in  them ;  and  cardinal  Fleury,  jusdy 
offended  at  the  Persian's  mockery  of  the 
Christian  religion,  opposed  his  recepdon. 
The  discourse  which  he  delivered  on  the 
occasion  of  his  admission,  in  1728,  was 
short,  but  energetic,  and  rich  in  ideas.  In 
order  to  collect  materials  for  his  great 
work,  the  Esprit  des  Lois,  he  resigned  his 
office  in  Bordeaux,  in  1726,  and,  after  his 
reception  into  the  academy,  began  to 
travel  through  Germany,  Hungary,  Italv, 
Switzerland,  Holland  and  England.  In 
the  last  country,  he  spent  about  two  years, 
and  was  made  member  of  the  royal  socie- 
ty of  sciences  in  London.  The  result  of 
his  observation  was,  that  Germany  was 
the  place  to  travel  in,  Italy  to  reside  in  for 
a  time,  England  to  think  in,  and  France 
to  live  in.*  Afler  his  return  to  his  chdteau 
la  Brkdtj  he  finished  his  work  Sur  Us 
Causes  dt  la  Grandeur  etdela  Dicadence 
des  RamamSf  which  first  appeared  in 
1734.  His  acute  remarks  and  excellent 
delineations  save  to  this  trite  subject 
the  interest  of  novelty.  The  loftv  spirit 
which  shines  in  this'  book  ib  still  more 
conspicuous  in  the  Esprit  des  Lois,  which 
appeared  in  1748.  In  this  work,  which 
exhibits  the  laws  of  states,  in  their  broad 
connexion  with  their  other  elements  of 
public  life,  the  author  distinguishes  three 
forms  of  government, — ^ihe  deniocradc,  the 
monarchical,  and  the  despotic,  and  shows 
that  the  laws  must  correspond  to  the 
principles  of  these  forms.  The  disdnction 
IS  of  great  importance,  and  leads  the  au- 
thor to  a  great  variety  of  deducdons.  The 
style,  without  always  being  correct,  is^en- 
en^tic.  This  work  may  be  termed  a  code 
of^  national  law,  and  its  author  may  be 
termed  the  legislator  of  the  human  &mily : 

•  He  was  often  accustomed  to  say.  jocotely,  of 
fab  own  condact  in  fab  tmveb,  ''In  Fnttoe,  I 
was  tfae  friend  of  every  body ;  in  England,  of  no- 
bodjr ;  in  Italy,  I  bad  to  compliment  every  one, 
and  in  Germany,  drink  eveiy  where." 


we  feel  that  it  emanates  from  a  liberal 
heart,  re^srding  the  whole  human  nee 
with  affection.  In  consideration  of  tlMse 
sentiments,  Montesquieu  may  be  foigiven 
for  laboring  to  reduce  every  thing  to  a 
system ;  ascribing  to  climate  and  phyBieal 
causes  too  much  influence  over  the  monk ; 
for  the  irregularity  of  bis  work  as  a  whole, 
and  fer  having  too  often  drawn  general 
inferences  fitnn  single  cases.  But  it  has 
been  justly  complained  that  we  find  in 
this  chefd^auare  many  excessively  long  di- 
gressions respecting  the  feudal  laws ;  also 
me  testimony  of  travellers  of  doubtful 
credit;  paradoxes  instead  of  truths^  add 
jests  instead  of  reflections.  He  has  there- 
fore been  accused  of  indefiniteness,  forced 
expressions,  and  want  of  connexion.  It 
is,  however,  undeniable,  that  this  book  is 
for  the  philosopher  a  storehouse  of  Inves- 
tigadons ;  and  no  one  has  ever  reflected 
more  profoimdly  than  Montesquieu  on  the 
nature,  foundation,  manners,  climate,  ex- 
tent, power,  and  peculiar  character  of 
states ;  on  the  effects  of  rewards  and  pim- 
isbments ;  on  religion,  education  and  com- 
merce. To  a  criticism  by  the  abb^  Bon- 
naire,  Montesquieu  replied  in  his  Djfense 
de  PEsorit  des  Lois,  He  died  at  Paris, 
Feb.  itf,  1755^  at  the  age  of  sixty-six  years. 
Although  economical  by  nature,  be  could 
be  generous,  as  in  the  well-known  in- 
stance of  his  bounty  at  Marseilkss,  where 
he  gave  his  purse  to  a  young  boatman, 
and  secretly  appropriated  a  considerable 
sum  to  release  the  father  of  the  unhappy 
man,  who  liad  fellen  into  the  hands  of 
Barbai^'  corsairs.  It  was  not  discovered 
till  afler  Montesquieu's  death  that  he  was 
the  liberator  of  the  captive.  A  note  re- 
specting the  remittance  of  a  sum  of  mon- 
ey to  a  banker,  found  by  his  executors 
among  his  papers,  led  to  the  discoveiy 
of  this  act  of  liberality.  It  has  given  oc- 
casion to  the  drama  Le  Bimfait  arwnyme. 
His  mildness,  good  humor,  and  courteous- 
ness,  were  always  equal ;  his  conversa- 
tion eapy,  instructive  and  entertaining. 
After  his  death,  a  collection  of  his  works 
was  published  at  London,  in  1759  (3  vols., 
4to.}.  In  1788,  there  appeared  a  good 
edition  (in  5  vols.),  to  which  must  be  add- 
ed a  volume  ofCEwres  Pastkumes,  that 
appeared  in  1798.  The  most  complete 
editions  are  those  of  Basle,  of  1799,  in  8 
vols.,  and  of  Paris,  1796,  in  5  vols.  Tliey 
contain  several  other  worits  of  Montes- 
quieu, such  as  the  Ten^  de  Gmde,  a 
kind  of  poem  in  prose.  A  history  of 
Louis  XI,  which  he  had  composed,  was 
lost,  being  burned  by  the  author  by  m]»« 
take.    Under  the  name  of  Chaiies  tPOiOrt- 
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poniy  Monteflquieu  has  imveiled  the  soul 
of  a  tyrant,  in  a  conveBation  between 
SaDa  and  Eucntea.  Of  hia  iMtnafami' 
UkrUj  wfaAch  appeared  in  1767,  several  are 
intereating.  In  his  twenty-aixth  vear, 
Ifonteaquieu  married,  and  the  fruits  of  this 
marriage  were  one  son  and  two  daughters. 
The  fint  puUished  a  romance,  in  1783, 
Arsaee  and  lamene,  which  was  probably 
written  by  Montesquieu,  in  his  younger 
years,  atid,  perhaps,  intended  originally,  as 
iGMmm  sugrats,  to  form  an  episode  in 
the  ZdUn$Ptrsanes.  To  his  grandson, 
the  baron  Montesquieu,  who  died  without 
cfaHdren,  at  London,  July  37, 1824,  Napo- 
lecm,  from  respect  to  the  author  of  the 
EaprU  dei  Lou,  restored  the  property  of 
his  granfUfUher,  which  had  been  confis- 
cated during  the  revolution. 

Moifn  ViPBO,  or  Cisplatiito  ;  a  re- 
public of  South  America,  between  Brazil 
OB  Ae  east  and  north,  Paraguay  on  the 
Borthrwest,  and  Buenos  Ayres  on  the 
west,  washed  by  die  Uruguay,  the  Rio  de 
la  Plata,  and  the  Atlantic  It  was  declar- 
ed an  independent  republic,  by  a  treaty 
between  Buenos  Ayres  and  Arazil,  in 
182&    {See  Bmda  Orienial.) 

MoHTs  Video,  or  S.  Felipe  ;  capital 
of  the  republic  of  Monte  Video^  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  near 
its  mouth ;  laL  94<'  54'  Sr,\on.56P14f  W.; 
190  miles  north-east  of  Buenos  Ayres. 
Near  the  port  rises  the  mountain  from 
which  it  derives  its  name,  and  on  which 
there  is  a  light-house.  The  city  is  built  on 
a  gentle  ascent,  and  is  fortified ;  the  streets 
are  wide,  straight,  and  well-paved  ;  the 
houses  generally  of  one  story,  with  flat  roofs. 
The  principal  building  is  the  cathediaL 
Tlie  climate  is  moist ;  storms  are  frequent 
in  sommer,  and  the  cold  is  severe  in  the 
winter  months^  June,  July  and  Auffust 
The  port  is  the  best  on  the  Plata.  The 
exports  are  tallow,  hides,  and  salt  beef; 
imports,  manuftctured  goods,  cofi^,  su- 
car,  &C. ;  population  10,000.  Monte  Vi- 
deo was  built  by  a  Spanish  colony  from 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  was  a  long  time  an 
ofaiect  of  amUtion  to  Portugal  When 
die  former  shook  off  the  Spanish  yoke, 
the  Brazilian  court  seized  the  opportunity 
of  taking  pessession  of  it  It  was  recov- 
oed,  after  a  long  nege,  in  1814,  and  re- 
tiken  by  the  Brazilians  in  1821.  By  the 
treaty  <n  1828  it  became  the  capital  of  a 
republic  of  the  same  name.  (See  Banda 
OnadaL) 

MoifTEzuifA;  emperor  of  Mexico,  at 
the  time  of  the  Spanish  invasion.  In 
1519,  when  Cortez  arrived  on  die  coast  of 
Mexico,  and  expressed  his  intention  of 


visiting  the  emperor  in  his  cajMlal,  Monte- 
zuma sent  him  a  rich  present,  but  forbade 
his  fiuther  advance.  Cortes,  however, 
heeded  not  this  orohibition,  and  the  em- 
peror, intimidateo,  began  vainly  to  nego- 
tiate for  the  departure  of  the  Spaniaras. 
His  despotic  government  having  made 
him  many  enemies,  who  willingly  joined 
Cortes,  and  assisted  him  in  his  progress  to 
Mexico,  he  was  obliged  to  consent  to  the 
advance  of  the  Spaniards,  to  whom  ha 
assigned  quarters  in  the  town  of  Cholula, 
where  he  plotted  their  destruction.  His 
plot  being  discovered,  a  massacre  of  the 
Cholulans  followed,  and  Cortes  proceeded 
to  the  gates  of  the  capital,  before  Mont»> 
zuma  was  determined  how  to  receive  him. 
His  timidity  prevailed,  and,  meeting  the 
Spanish  leader  in  great  state,  he  conducted 
him  with  much  respect  to  the  quarters 
allotted  to  him.  The  mask  was,  however, 
soon  removed :  Cortes  seized  Montezuma 
in  the  heart  of  his  capital,  and  kept  him  as 
a  hostage  at  the  Spanish  quarters.  (See 
Cortei.)  He  was  at  first  treated  with  re- 
spect which  was  soon  chanced  into  insult. 
Old  fetters  were  put  on  bisle^n.  He  was 
at  length  oblised  to  acknowledge  his  vasi- 
salage  to  the  king  of  Spain,  but  he  could 
not  be  brought  to  change  bis  religion.  He 
was  constantly  planning  how  to  deliver 
himself  and  Ins  countrymen ;  and  when 
Cortes,  with  great  part  of  his  forces,  was 
obliffed  to  march  out  to  oppose  Narvaez, 
the  Mexicans  rose  up  and  furiously  attack- 
ed the  Spaniards  who  remained.  The 
return  of  tneir  commander  alone  saved  the 
latter  from  destruction,  and  hostilities 
were  going  forward,  when  Montezuma, 
still  the  prisoner  of  the  Spaniards,  was 
induced  to  advance  to  die  battlements  of 
the  Spanish  fortress,  in  his  royal  robes, 
and  attempt  to  pacify  his  subjects.  His 
address  only  excited  indignation,  and,  be- 
ing struck  on  the  temple  with  a  stone,  he 
fen  to  the  ground.  Every  attention  was 
paid  to  him  b^  Cortes,  fiom  motives  of 
policy ;  but,  rejecting  all  nourishment,  he 
tore  off  his  bandages,  and  soon  sfter  ex- 
pired, spuming  cveiy  attempt  at  conver- 
sion. This  event  took  place  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1520.  He  left  two  sons  and  three 
daughteis.  who  were  converted  to  the 
Cadiolic  fbidi.— ^^harles  V  gave  a  grant 
of  lands,  and  the  tide  of  count  qfMotdezv^ 
mOj  to  one  of  the  sons,  who  was  the 
founder  of  a  noble  fomily  in  Spain.  (See 
Robertson's  Jfykny  (^Amaica.) 

MoRTFAUcoH,  Bernard  de,  a  French 
Benedictine,  of  the  congregation  of  St 
Maur,  celebrated  as  a  critic  and  antiquaiy, 
was  of  noble  descent,  and  was  boni  at  the 
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easde  of  Soulage,  in  Languedoc,  in  1665. 
When  young,  he  engaged  in  military  ser- 
vice, which  he  quitted,  and,  in  1675,  took 
the  monastic  vows.  In  1688,  be  publish- 
ed, conjointly  with  fathers  Lopm  and 
Pouget,  a  volume  entitled  Analeda  GrttccLj 
9we  varia  Opuscvlci,  One  of  his  great 
undertakings  was  an  edition  of  the  works 
of  Athanaslus,  which  appeared  in  1G98 
(in  3  vols.,  folio).  He  then  visited  Rome, 
where  he  exercised  the  functions  of  agent- 
general  of  the  congregation ;  and,  on  his 
return  from  Rome,  published  an  account 
of  his  observations,  under  the  tide  of 
Dioarium  Ralicum ;  and,  in  1706,  a  collec- 
tion of  the  works  of  the  ancient  Greek 
fathers,  with  a  Latin  translatiou,  notes 
and  remarks.  In  1708  appeared  his 
Ped^Bogrcpkia  GraccL,  sive  de  Oriu  et  Pro- 
gresau  LUerarum  Gracarum,  Among  his 
subsequent  labors  are  the  Hex<wla  of  Ori- 
gen  (1713, 2  vols.,  folio) ;  an  edition  of  the 
works  of  Chiysostom  (13  vols.,  folio) ;  and 
Les  Monvanenis  de  la  Monarchte  fVonpatfe. 
His  works  in  folio  alone  form  44  volumes. 
The  most  important  of  his  productions  is 
the  treasure  of  classical  archaeology,  en- 
titled UJbiJtiquUi  txfUmUt  et  rtpreaetUit  en 
Fi^wrt9^  witli  the  supplement,  15  volumes, 
fbho,  containing  1200  plates.  His  death 
took  place  at  tne  abbev  of  St  Germain - 
des-Pr^s,  1741.  Enslish  translations  have 
been  published  of  Uie  Dianum  Ralicum 
and  Antiquiti  expUmUe. 

MoNTFERRAT  (Monteferrato) ;  formerly 
a  duchy  of  Italy,  bounded  by  Piedmont, 
Genoa  and  the  Milanese ;  the  capital  was 
Casale.  It  now  belongs  to  the  Sardinian 
territories.  Mention  is  made  of  a  marquis 
of  Montferrat  in  980.  It  was  erected  into 
a  duchy  by  Maximilian,  in  1573.  In  1631, 
a  part  of  it  was  ceded  to  Savoy,  by  the 
duke  of  Mantua,  to  whose  ancestors 
Charles  V  had  sranted  it  in  1536.  In 
1703,  the  remainder  was  annexed  to  the 
same  duchy,  by  the  emperor.  Since  that 
period,  it  has  shared  me  fate  of  Savoy. 
(See  Savcy.) 

MoNTFORT,  Simon  de,  earl  of  Leicester, 
son  of  Simon  de  Montfoit,  who  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  activity,  zeal  and 
severity  in  the  crusade  against  the  Albi- 
genses,  was  bom  in  France,  and,  in  1231, 
retired  to  England,  on  account  of  some 
dispute  with  queen  Blanche.  Henry  III 
received  him  very  kindly,  bestowed  upon 
him  the  earldom  of  Leicester,  which  had 
formerly  belonged  to  his  ancestoi^  and 
gave  him  his  sister,  the  countess  dowager 
of  Pembroke,  in  marriage.  Henry  soon 
after  appointed  him  seneschal  of  Gascony, 
where  he  ruled  so  despotically  tliat  the 


inhabitants  i^ent  a  deputation  to  the  kin^, 
declaring  that  tliey  would  renounce  their 
alle^ance  if  Montfort  was  not  removed. 
He  was  accordingly  recalled,  and,  accord- 
ing to  some  accounts,  examined  before 
the  lords,  but  acquitted.  A  violent  per- 
sonal altercation  between  the  king  and 
the  haughty  earl  ensued,  in  which  the 
former  applied  the  opprobrious  epithet  of 
traitar  to  his  subject,  and  the  latter  gave 
his  sovereign  the  lie.  A  reconciliation 
was,  however,  effected,  and  De  Montfort 
was  employed  on  several  occasions,  in  a 
diplomatic  and  military  capacity.  Ajs  the 
dissatisfaction  of  the  luirons  with  the  gov- 
ernment assumed  a  more  decided  tone, 
the  name  of  this  nobleman  is  more  fre- 
fluently  mentioned.  He  concerted,  with 
the  principal  barons,  a  plan  of  reform, 
and,  in  1258,  they  appeared  in  pariiameiit 
armed,  and  demanded  that  the  adminis- 
tration should  be  put  in  the  hands  of  24 
barons,  who  were  empowered  to  re- 
dress grievances,  and  to  reform  the  state. 
These  concessions  were  called  the  oroms- 
ions  of  Oxford,  the  parliament  having 
been  holden  at  tliat  place.  The  adminis- 
tration of  the  24  guardians,  at  the  head 
of  whom  was  Leicester,  continued  for 
several  years.  In  1262,  Henry  made  an 
attempt  to  escape  from  their  authority,  but 
was  constrained  to  submit,  by  the  viffor 
and  activity  of  Leicester,  and  agreed  tliat 
their  power  should  be  continued  during 
the  reign  of  his  successor.  This  stipula- 
tion soon  led  to  new  troubles,  and  both 
parties  finally  consented  to  refer  the  sub- 
ject to  the  arbitration  of  St.  Louis.  The 
barons  refused  to  abide  by  his  decision, 
and  hosdlities  hfeasx  commenced,  which 
resulted  in  the  tnumph  of  Leicester,  at  the 
battle  of  Lewes.  His  arrogance  and  ra- 
pacity seem  to  have  raised  a  powerful  party 
against  him  among  the  barons,  and, accord- 
ing to  some,  this  was  the  motive  which 
induced  him  to  summon  knights  of  shires 
and  burffesses  to  the  parliament  which 
convened  in  1265.  Whatever  may  have 
been  his  motives,  however,  he  thus  be- 
came the  founder  of  the  English  house 
of  commons.  In  the  same  year  he  fell,  at 
the  battle  of  Evesham,  in  which  the  royal 
forces  were  led  by  prince  Edward.  (See 
Edward  L)  In  attempting  to  rally  his 
troops,  by  rushing  into  the  midst  of  the 
enemy,  lie  was  surrounded  and  slain. 
His  body,  after  being  mutilated  in  the 
most  barbarous  and  indecent  manner,  was 
laid  before  lady  Moitiroer,  the  wife  of  his 
implacable  enemy.  His  memory  was 
long  revered  by  the  people,  as  that  of  one 
who  died  a  martyr  to  tne  liberties  of  the 
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redm.  During  the  6iieoeedin|;  raigDy  this 
feeling  was  discouraged,  but,  nn  tl^  next 
generation,  he  was  called  St.  Simon  ike 
RigkUaus.  Miracles  were  ascribed  to 
him,  and  the  people  murmured  that  canon- 
ization was  withheld  from  him.  Though 
%moa  de  Montfort  was  slain,  his  UfelM 
remains  outraged,  and  his  acts  branded  as 
those  of  a  usurper,  yet,  in  spite  of  author- 
ity and  prejudice,  his  bold  and  fortunate 
ixtnovation  sutvived.  He  disclosed  to  the 
world  (whether  conscious  or  not  of  the 
impcntaoce  of  his  measure),  the  mat 
principle  of  popular  representationi  which 
has  drawn  forth  liberty  from  the  walls  of 
single  cities,  has  removed  all  bairiera  to 
the  extent  of  popular  goyernments,  and 
has  given  them  a  regularity,  order  and 
vigor  which  put  to  shame  the  boasted 
eoeigy  of  det^tism. 

MoNTeoi.riEii,  Jacques  Etieiine,  the 
inventor  of  the  balloon,  the  son  of  a  paper- 
maker,  was  boro  at  Vidalon-l^Annonai, 
in  1745,  and,  with  his  elder  brother,  Jo- 
itpk  Miehad  (bom  1740,  died  1810),  de- 
voted  himself  to  the  study  of  mathematics, 
mechanics,  phyncs  and  chemistry.  They 
carried  on  the  manu&ctory  of  their  father 
together,  and  were  the  first  who  m^de 
v»Uum  paper.  Joseph  was  also  the  in- 
ventor of  the  water-ram,  which  raises 
water  to  the  height  of  60  feeL  His  broth- 
er  died  in  1799.    (See  ,^aronautics.) 

MoHTGOMXRT,  Ghihriel,  count  de  ;  a 
French  knight,  celebrated  for  his  valor 
and  his  fate.  In  his  youth,  he  was  the 
innocent  cause  of  the  death  of  Henry  II. 
That  prince  had  already  broken  several 
lances,  at  a  tournament  held  in  1559,  in 
honor  of  tlie  marriage  of  his  daughter 
Elizabeth  with  Philip,ldng  of  Spain,  when 
he  desired  to  run  a  olt  with  the  young 
NoDtffomery,  then  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Scotch  guards.  The  latter  consented 
with  great  reluctance,  but  finally  yielded, 
when  he  saw  that  Henry  was  aii^leased 
with  his  refusal.  In  the  encounter,  his 
lanee  struck  with  such  violence  on  the 
naoT  of  the  king,  as  to  raise  it,  and  pass 
through  his  head,  just  above  the  nght 
eye.  The  prince  died  11  days  after,  com- 
manding that  Montgomery  should  not  be 
proceeded  against  on  account  of  the  acci- 
dent The  latter  retired  to  his  estate  in 
Normandy,  which  he  left,  for  a  time,  to 
travel,  and  remmed  to  France  at  the  time 
of  the  fint  civil  war,  in  which  he  acted  as 
a  leader  of  the  Protestants.  He  defended 
Rouen,  with  great  bravery,  aipunst  the 
mal  anny,  in  1SG2,  and,  on  the  capture 
ef  the  city,  made  his  eseape  to  Havre.  On 
the  Bigfat  of  St.  Bartholoinew^  he  was  at 


Paris,  but  succeeded  in  saving  himself  by 
flight,  and  went  to  England.  In  1573,  he 
brought  a  powerful  fleet,  pardy  fitted  out 
at  his  own  expense,  to  the  relief  of  Ro- 
chelle,  which  was  besieged  by  the  Catho- 
lics, but  did  not  efifect  any  thing,  and, 
retuminff  to  Normandy,  connected  him- 
self with  the  Protestant  mUease  of  that 
province.  After  several  battles,  he  was 
obliged  to  throw  himself  into  the  casde 
of  Domfiont,  where,  in  spite  of  a  vigorous 
resisuuioe,  he  was  at  length  overpowered 
(May  Off,  1574),  and  made  prisoner,  by  the 
royalist  general  Matifnon.  By  the  com- 
mand of  Catharine  of  Medici,  Matignon 
tranafwred  his  captive  to  Paris,  where  he 
was  beheaded,  June  26  of  the  same  year, 
displaving  the  most  heroic  courage  on  the 
scafibld. 

MozcTooMERT,  Richard,  a  major-gen- 
eral in  the  army  of  the  U.  States,  was 
bom  in  1797,  in  the  north  of  Iiieland.  He 
embraced  the  profession  of  arms,  and 
served  under  Wolfe,  at  Quebec,  in  1759; 
but,  on  his  return  to  Enghmd,  he  lef%  his 
regiment,  although  his  prospects  of  pro- 
motion Were  fiur.  He  then  removed  to 
America,  for  which  country  he  enter- 
tained a  deep  aflection,  purchased  an 
estate  in  New  York,  about  100  miles  fi:om 
the  city,  and  married  a  daughter  of  iudge 
Livingston.  His  feelings  in  favor  of  Amer- 
ica were  so  well  known,  that,  on  the  com- 
meccement  of  the  revolutionary  struggle, 
he  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of 
the  continental  forces  in  the  northern  de- 
partment, in  conjunction  with  general 
Schuyler.  The  latter,  however,  fell  nek, 
and  the  chief  command,  in  consequence, 
devolved  upon  Montgomery,  who,  after 
various  successes  (the  reduction  of  Fort 
Chamblee,  the  capture  of  St.  John's,  and 
of  Montreal),  proceeded  to  the  siege  of 
Quebec.  This  be  commenced  Dec.  I, 
1775,  afier  having  formed  a  junction  with 
colonel  Arnold,  at  Point-aux-Trembles ; 
but,  as  his  artillery  was  not  of  sufiicient 
caKbre  to  make  the  requisite  impresnon, 
he  determined  upon  attempting  the  cap- 
ture of  the  place  by  storm.  He  made  all 
his  arrangementB,  and  advanced,  at  the 
head  of  the  New  York  troops,  akmg  the 
St.  Lawrence.  He  assisted,  with  his  own 
hands,  in  pulling  up  the  pickets,  that  ob- 
structed his  approach  to  the  second  bar- 
rier, which  he  was  resolved  to  force,  when 
the  only  gun  fired  from  the  battery  of  the 
enemy  lolled  him  and  his  two  aid-de- 
camps. The  three  fidl  at  the  same  thne, 
and  rolled  upon  the  ice  fonned  upon 
the  river.  The  next  day  his  body  was 
brought  into  Quebec,  and  buried  without 
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any  mftrk  of  distinction.  Congress  di- 
rected a  monument,  with  an  inscription, 
to  be  erected  to  his  memoty,  and  placed 
in  front  of  St  Paul's  church,  in  New 
York,  and,  July  8, 1818,  his  remains  were 
brought  from  Quebec,  in  consequence  of 
a  resolve  of  the  state  of  New  York,  and 
interred  near  the  monument.  Greneral 
Montgomery  was  gifled  with  fine  abilities, 
and  had  received  an  excellent  education. 
His  military  talents,  especially,  were  great ; 
his  measures  were  taken  with  judgment, 
and  executed  with  vigor.  The  sorrow  for 
his  loss  was  iieightened  by  the  esteem 
which  his  amiable  character  had  gained 
him.  At  the  period  of  his  death,  he  was 
only  38  years  of  age. 

MoNTeoMEftT,  James,  a  living  English 
poet,  bom  at  Irvine,  in  Ayrshire,  in  1771, 
IS  the  eldest  son  of  a  Moravian  minister, 
and  was  educated  at  the  Moravian  semi- 
nary at  Fulneck,  near  Leeds,  in  Yorkshire. 
After  this  period,  he  never  saw  his  parents. 
They  were  sent  to  the  West  Indies,  to 
preach  to  the  Negroes,  and  fell  the  victims 
of  diq^^ase.  Montgomery  continued  ten 
years  at  Fulneck,  during  which  he  ac- 
ouired  Greek,  Latin,  Frencli  and  German. 
To  poetiy  he  was  early  devoted,  for  he 
began  to  write  verses  when  he  was  only 
10  years  old,  had  filled  three  volumes  by 
the  time  that  he  was  12,  and,  before  he 
was  14,  had  composed  a  mock  heroic 
poem,  of  more  than  a  thousand  hues.  In 
his  15th  year,  he  projected  an  epic  poem 
on  the  wars  of  Alfred.  His  tutors  en- 
deavored, in  vain,  to  wean  him  from  that 
love  of  the  muse  which  they  believed  to 
he  incompatible  with  his  intended  calling 
of  a  minister  of  the  gos{)el ;  and,  at  length, 
they  consented  that  he  should  turn  his  at- 
tention to  lay  pursuits.  He  was  placed 
with  a  person  who  keptai^op  at  Mirfield, 
but  this  situation  he  soon  quitted  for 
another  of  the  same  kind ;  and,  finally, 
with  a  volume  of  his  poems,  he  travelled 
to  London,  and,  for  some  time,  was  in 
the  shop  of  a  Mr.  Harrison,  in  that  city. 
In  1792,  Montgomery  settled  at  Sheffield, 
and  engaged  with  Mr.  Gales,  the  publisher 
of  the  ShefKeld  Register.  Mr.  Gales,  be- 
me  threatened  with  a  prosecution,  was 
olilieed  to  leave  England,  in  1794,  and, 
by  the  assistance  of  a  friend,  Montgomery 
was  enabled  to  become  the  proprietor  of 
the  paper,  the  name  of  which  he  changed 
to  tnat  of  the  Iris.  Two  prosecutions 
were  successively  mstituted  against  him ; 
on  the  first  of  which  he  was  sentenced  to 
a  fine  of  £20  and  to  three  months'  im- 
prisonment, and,  on  the  second,  to  a  fine 
of  £90  and  an  incarceration  of  six  months. 


During  his  confinement,  he  wrote  a  vol- 
ume of  poems,  which  he  published  in 
1797,  under  the  tide  of  Prison  Amuse- 
ments. In  the  following  year,  he  gave  to 
the  press  a  volume  of  essays,  called  the 
Whisperer,  His  Battle  of  Alexandria, 
and  other  poems,  in  the  first  volume  of 
the  Poetical  Register,  were  extensively 
admired.  Encouraged  by  the  applause 
which  was  bestowed  on  his  contributions, 
he  ventured,  in  1806,  to  give  to  the  world 
the  Wanderer  of  Switzerland,  and  other 
Poems,  and,  in  spite  of  a  severe  criticism 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  they  rose  into 
popularity,  and  established  hisiieputation. 
His  subsequent  works  are,  the  West  In- 
dies, a  Poem,  and  other  Poems  (1810) ; 
the  World  before  the  Flood,  (1813);  Verses 
to  the  Memory  of  Richard  Reynolds, 
(1816);  Thoughts  on  Wheels,  a  Poem 
(1817) ;  Greenland,  and  other  Poems 
(1819) ;  Polyhymnioj  Songs  to  Foreign 
Music  (1821) ;  Songs  of  Zion,(  1822);  Pel- 
ican Island  (1827) ;  Voyages  of  Tyerman 
and  Bennet(mi88ionarv  agents)  in  the  South 
Seas,  China,  &c.  (1831).  He  is  not  to  be 
confounded  wth  Robert  Montgomery,  au- 
thor of  several  poems — Omnipresence  of 
the  Deity  (1828);  Universal  Prayer; 
Death ;  a  Vision  of  Hell ;  a  Vision  of 
Heaven  (1829) ;  Satan  (1830) ;  which  have 
])assed  tnrough  several  editions,  and  had 
an  extensive  circulation  in  England. 

Month  ;  the  12th  part  of  the  year,  and 
so  called  trom  the  moon,  by  whose  mo- 
tions it  was  regulated,  being  properly  the 
time  in  which  the  moon  runs  through  the 
zodiac.  (For  the  civil  division  of  months, 
see  the  articles  Calendar,  and  Epoch,) 
The  lunar  mondi  is  ehher  illuminative, 
periodical,  or  synodical.  Illuminative 
month  is  the  inter\'al  between  the  first 
appearance  of  one  new  moon  and  that  of 
the  next  following.  As  the  moon  appears 
sometimes  sooner  after  one  change  than 
affer  anotlier,  the  quantity  of  the  illumina- 
tive month  is  not  always  the  same.  The 
Turks  and  Arabs  reckon  by  this  month. 
Lunar  periodical  month  is'  die  time  in 
which  the  moon  runs  through  the  zodiac, 
or  returns  to  the  same  pomt  again,  the 
quantity  of  which  is  27  days,  7  hours, 

43  minutes,  8  seconds.  Lunar  smodical 
month,  called  also  a  lunation,  is  tne  time 
between  two  conjunctions  of  the  moon 
with  tlie  sun,  or  between  two  new  moons, 
the  quantity  of  which  is  29  days,  12  hours, 

44  minutes,  3  seconds,  11'".  The  ancient 
Romans  used  lunar  months,  and  JJJJ"® 
tliem  alternately  of  29  and  30  days.  They 
marked  the  days  of  each  month  by 
three  terms,  viz.,  calends,  nones,  and  ides. 
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Solar  m/onth  kb  the  time  in  which  the  sun 
runs  thnnigh  one  entire  sign  of  the  eclip- 
tic, the  mean  quantity  of  which  is  30  days, 
10  houn,  29  ininuies,  5  seconds,  being  the 
12lh  part  of  965  days,  5  houis,  49  minutes, 
the  mean  solar  year.  JUtnmomkal^  or 
naiund  monik,  is  that  measured  by  some 
exact  interval,  correspondioff  to  the  motion 
of  the  sun  or  moon;  such  are  the  lu- 
nar and  solar  months  above  mentioned. 
CicHy  or  common  monih^  is  an  interval  of  a 
certain  number  of  whole  days,  approach- 
ing nearly  to  the  quantity  of  some  astro- 
nomical month.  These  may  be  either 
lunar  or  solar.  The  exvH  lunar  monih 
consists  alternately  of  29  and  30  days. 
Thus  will  two  civil  months  be  eoual  to 
two  astronomical  ones,  abating  ror  the 
odd  minutes;  and  so  the  new  moon  will 
be  kept  to  the  fiist  day  of  such  civil 
months,  for  a  long  time  together.  This 
was  the  month  in  civil  or  common  use 
among  the  Jews,  Greeks  and  Romans, 
till  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar.  The  cwU 
MoUar  month  consisted  alternately  of  30 
and  31  days,  excepting  one  month  of  the 
12,  which  consisted  only  of  29  days,  but 
every  fourth  year  of  30  days.  The  form 
of  civil  months  was  introduced  by  Julius 
Caeaar.  Under  Augustus,  the  sixth  month 
(till  then,  fit>m  its  place,  called  Stxiilis) 
received  the  name  Augiutus  (now  Auguai)y 
in  honor  of  that  prince  ;  and,  to  make  ttie 
compliment  still  sreater,  a  day  was  added 
to  it,  which  made  it  consist  of  31  days, 
though,  till  then,  it  had  only  contained  30 
days ;  to  compensate  for  which  a  day  was 
taken  from  February,  making  it  consist  of 
28  days,  and  29  every  fourth  year.  Such 
are  tlie  civil  or  calendar  months  now  used 
through  Europe. — Months  in  English  stat- 
utes is  a  lunar  month,  of  28  days,  unless 
otherwise  expressed. 

MoNTHOLO!f,  Charles  Tristan,  count  de, 
justly  celebrated  for  his  generous  adhe- 
rence to  the  fallen  fortunes  of  his  illuBtri- 
otts  master,  was  l)om  at  Paris,  in  1783. 
His  &ther  was  colonel  of  a  regiment  of 
dragoons,  and  voung  Montholon  entered 
the  armv  at  the  age  of  15.  He  com- 
menced his  career  by  serving  under  Bo- 
naparte, on  the  celebrated  day  of  the  18th 
of  firumaire,  and  was  in  the  list  of  the  offi- 
ceiB  who  received  swords,  as  marks  of 
distinction,  from  the  furst  consul,  on  tliat 
occasion.  Appointed  aid-de-camp  to  mar- 
shal Berthier,  before  he  had  attained  the 
age  of  21,  he  served  in  that  capacity,  in 
every  campaign  subsequent  to  that  period, 
and  djsdnguished  himself^  particularly  at 
the  battles  of  Austeiiitz,  Wagram,  Jena 
and  Friedland.    During  a  time  when  the 


state  of  his  health,  and  the  effects  of  his 
wounds,  did  not  permit  him  to  undergo 
the  fatigues  of  actual  military  service,  Na- 
poleon employed  him  in  various  impor- 
tant missions,  and  attached  him  to  liis  own 
person,  as  one  of  his  chamberlains.  He 
was  aflen^ards  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  tiie  depardnent  of  the  Loire,  and 
was  proceeding  to  oppose  a  vigorous  re- 
sistance to  the  Austrians,  when  he  re- 
ceived the  news  of  the  emperor's  abdica- 
tion. His  first  thought  was  to  resign  his 
command,  and  hasten  to  his  master  at 
Vereailles.  From  this  hour,  his  fate  and 
that  of  Napoleon  became  inseparable.  He 
held  the  rank  of  general  dunng  the  hun- 
dred days.  He  served  Napoleon  as  cham- 
beriain,  after  the  battle  of  Waterioo,  both 
at  the  palace  Elys^e  and  at  Mahnaison ; 
and,  finally,  with  his  wife  and  children, 
voluntarily  partook  of  the  ex-emperor's 
imprisonment  at  Sl  Helena,  and  continued 
with  him  till  the  period  of  his  decease. 
He  was  executor  of  the  emperor,  and  has 
since  returned  to  Paris,  where,  in  connex- 
ion with  Gourgaud,  be  edited  that  MSS. 
of  Napoleon. 

Monti  Vincenzo,  one  of  the  most  cel- 
ebrated modem  poets  of  Italy,  boni  at 
Fusignano,  in  the  territory  of  Ferrani, 
about  1753,  studied  at  Ferrara,  after 
which  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  found 
patrons,  and  was  appointed  secretary  of 
Luigi  Braschi,  nephew  of  the  pope.  As 
he  wore  the  clerical  dress,  he  was  called 
abbaU  Mofdi,  The  Arcadia  received  him 
member.    Excited  by  the  fame  of 


Alfieri,  he  wrote  two  tragedies — Ckdeaito 
Manfredoj  and  Ari^odtmo — the  splendid 
style  of  which  was  indeed  admired,  but 
the  plots  w«re  thought  too  tragic,  and  dra- 
matic action  was  wanting.  The  murder 
of  the  French  ambassador  Basseville,  at 
Rome,  gave  occasion  to  the  poem  BasvU- 
liana,  in  which  he  closely  imitates  Dante. 
This  work,  distinguished  for  the  s]>lendor 
of  some  of  its  passages,  rained  him  a 
well-deserved  reputation.  Two  other  po- 
ems, the  Mu$ogania  and  Farordade,  are  less 
known  in  their  original  form,for,  the  French 
having  soon  after  entered  Rome,  the  author 
suppressed  the  first  edition,  and  prepared 
a  second,  in  which  the  reproaches  fonner- 
ly  directed  against  Bonaparte  and  his  ar- 
niy  were  levelled  against  the  allied  princes. 
Monti  was  now  appointed  secretary  of  the 
directory  of  the  Cisalpine  republic  in  Mi- 
lan. He  was  accusea,  indeed,  of  having 
acted,  on  a  mission  to  Romagna,  the  part 
of  a  new  Verres ;  but  his  verses,  in  which 
he  artfully  flattered  the  existing  powers, 
kept  him  in  office.    The  campaign  of 
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Suwaroff  in  Italy,  in  1799,  obliged  him  to 
flee  to  France.  The  battle  of  Marengo 
restored  him  to  Milan,  where  he  sang  the 
Death  of  MaacheronL  This  poem  excit- 
ed almost  as  much  admiration  as  the  Bos- 
vUliana,  but,  as  some  satirical  hits  gave  of- 
fence, he  did  not  finish  it  He  was  scarce- 
ly appointed  professor  of  belles-lettres  at 
the  college  of  Brera  when  he  received  an 
invitation  to  Pavia,  as  professor  of  elo- 
quence ;  but  Napoleon  appointed  him  his- 
toriographer of  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
with  the  charge  of  celebrating  his  achieve- 
ments. Accordingly  the  poet  composed 
his  Bardo  della  Sdva  nera,  of  which  six 
cantos  appeared  in  1806.  This  very  sin- 
gular work  met  with  strong  disapproba- 
tion, against  which  Monti  attempted  a  vin- 
dication, in  a  letter  to  Bettinelli.  He  then 
went  to  Naples  to  ioin  Joseph  Bonaparte, 
where  he  published  the  seventh  canto  of 
the  Bttrdo,  which  was  received  with  no 
more  approbation.  His  tragedy  Ct^o 
Graceo  likewise  found  Uttle  &vor,  as  arao 
some  muncal  dramas.  The  poetiy  was 
considered  as  too  close  an  imitation  of 
Dante,  though  not  without  many  beauties. 
Mond  now  translated  the  Satires  of  Juve- 
nal, and  (without,  as  he  confessed  himself, 
understanding  Greek)  the  Iliad  of  Homer. 
In  1815,  he  composed  for  the  city  of  Mi- 
lan a  cantata  in  honor  of  the  emperor 
Francis.  He  died  in  October,  1828. 
Monti  cannot  be  denied  the  praise  of  great 
poetic  talent ;  his  countrymen  called  him 
t^  Damle  en^entUito.  His  Proposta  di  al- 
cune  Correxumi  ed  ^giunU  al  Vocabola^ 
rio  deUa  Crugca  contains  a  treasure  of  crit- 
ical and  lexicographical  information  on 
the  Italian  language.  A  complete  edition 
of  his  works,  with  a  notice  or  his  life,  has 
been  announced  by  his  daughter. 

MozrricELLO ;  a  conical  nill,  on  which 
is  the  house  formerly  the  residence  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  the  third  president 
of  the  U.  States.  It  is  situated  in  Albe- 
marle county,  Virginia,  two  miles  south- 
east of  Charlottesville ;  Ion.  78<*  48^  W. ; 
lat  38°  8^  N.  The  summit  on  which  the 
house  stands  is  580  feet  above  Rivanna 
river,  which  flows  at  its  base,  and  afibrds 
an  extensive  and  beautiful  prospect  The 
house  has  lately  been  sold. 

MoNTLOsiER,  Francois  Dominique  Reg- 
nault,  count  de,  is  descended  of  an  ancient 
familY  of  the  province  of  Auvergne,  in 
which  province  he  was  bom  about  1760. 
In  1789,  he  was  chosen  deputy  to  the 
states-general,  by  the  nobility  of  Hiom. 
It  was  not,  howev^,  till  after  the  events 
of  the  5th  and  6th  of  October,  in  that 
year,  that  be  began  to  take  a  conspicuous 


part  in  that  assemUy.  From  tiiat  period, 
he  came  forward,  on  every  occasion,  as 
one  of  the  most  determined  of  the  rovalist 
party,  and  sometimes  carried  his  zeal  to  a 
length  which  was  prejudicial  to  the  cause 
that  he  espoused.  He  did  infinite  mis- 
cliief  to  the  monarch,  by  his  opposition  to 
Mirabeau,  at  a  moment  when  that  orator 
was  desirous  of  giving  his  powerful  sup- 
port to  the  tottering  throne.  In  1791,  he 
was  guilty  of  a  ffreat  want  of  foresight,  in 
voting  for  the  self-denying  decree,  which 
ordered  that  the  members  of  the  national 
assembly  should  not  be  elected  to  the 
ensuing  legislative  body.  By  this  absurd 
decree,  all  political  influence  was  thrown 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  were  hostile 
to  the  monarchy.  M.  Montlosier  emi- 
grated, and,  after  having  been  employed 
on  the  continent  till  17^  he  settled  in 
England,  where  he  became  the  proprietor 
and  edit<M'  of  the  Covrrier  de  L(mdre$, 
which  he  conducted  on  the  same  princi- 
ples that  he  had  manifested  in  the  nationd 
assembly.  In  1800,  he  was  selected  to 
proceed  to  Paris,  for  the  purpose  ot*  pro- 
posing to  Bonaparte  a  sovereignty  in  Italy, 
on  condition  of  his  restoring  the  Bour- 
bons to  the  throne  of  France.  He  was 
arrested  at  Calais,  and  conveyed  to  the 
Temple,  where,  however,  he  was  con- 
fined only  36  hours,  Fouch^  having  de- 
clared that  the  arrest  arose  from  n  mistake ; 
but  he  was,  at  the  same  time,  ordered  to 
quit  France  in  ten  days.  During  those 
ten  days,  he  had  secret  audiences  of  the 
minister  for  the  forei^  department,  who 
informed  him,  ostensibly  in  confidence, 
that  it  was  the  design  of  the  first  consul  to 
reestablish  the  ancient  church  of  France, 
to  recall  the  emigrants,  and  restore  the 
unsold  property,  and  to  destroy  tiie  rem- 
nants of^  Jacobinism,  and  bring  back  social 
order.  On  his  return  to  England,  Mont- 
losier began  to  change  the  tone  of  his 
journal;  and  the  British  government,  iu 
consequence,  withdrew  its  protection  fipom 
him.  In  1801,  the  ministers  of  the  police 
and  foreign  department  invited  him  back 
to  his  country,  and  he  accepted  the  invita- 
tion. He  settled  at  Paris,  and  continued 
his  journal  there,  but  dropped  it  at  the 
end  of  three  months,  and  was  placed  in 
the  office  of  the  foreign  department. 
Though  he  did  not  give  his  vote  on  the 
subject  of  raising  Napoleon  to  the  inipe- 
rial  dignity,  yet  he  retamed  h  is  place.  The 
emperor,  soon  after,  ordered  him  to  write 
a  work  on  the  ancient  monarchy,  and  the 
causes  of  the  revolution — a  taA  on  which 
Montlosier  was  occurned  for  finir  yean ; 
and  he  next  employea  him,  for  15  monthly 
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hiB  regular  correspondent  on  political 
Sure.  About  the  close  of  1812,  Montlo- 
flier  requested  permisBion  to  travel  in  Ital^, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  inquiries  in 
natural  histonr — a  pursuit  which  he  had 
fomieily  preferred  to  all  others.  His  re- 
quest was  ^(ranted,  and  he  was  liberally 
supptied  with  the  means  of  travelling  in 
connfort.  After  the  first  restoration,  he 
published  his  work  On  the  French  Mon- 
archy, from  its  EsUiMtsliment  to  the  pres- 
ent Period  (3  vols^  8vo.J,  to  which  he 
subsequently  added  several  supplementary 
volumes,  brincing  it  down  to  the  year 
1881.  He  retus^  to  vote  for  the  alddi- 
tional  act,  proposed  by  Napoleon ;  but  he 
was^  Deveitheleas,  removed  from  office  on 
the  second  return  of  the  Bourbons.  For 
feudal  institutions  Montlosier  has  a  vio- 
lent and  absurd  predilection,  somewhat 
remarkable  in  a  man  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  His  Mhnoire  sur  un  Sytikmt 
rdigkux  et  politique^  tendant  h  renoerser  la 
lUBgUmy  la  SoeUU  et  le  Tr6ne  (1826),  di- 
rected against  the  Jesuits  and  ultra-moun- 
tainists^  excited  much  attention. 

Mohtmartre  ;  a  village  and  height  near 
Paris,  rendered  celebrat^  in  recent  bisto- 
ly  by  the  military  events  of  which  it  was 
the  theatre  during  the  two  occupations  of 
the  French  capital  by  the  allied  forces. 
Aecordinff  to  some,  it  derives  its  name 
{Motm  Jmrlis)  from  a  temple  of  Man 
which  fi>tmerly  stood  on  its  summit ;  it 
was  afterwards  caUed  Mons  Mtreurii 
(probably  because  the  temple  was  con- 
verted to  his  service) ;  and,  at  a  later  peri- 
od, in  consequence  of  the  death  of  St 
Denis  and  his  disciples  here,  it  acquired 
the  name  of  Mans  Martyrum ;  and  a  chap- 
el took  the  place  of  the  heathen  temple. 
In  the  war  with  Lothaire  (978),  the  chron- 
icles relate  that  Otho  II,  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, caused  a  hallelujah  to  be  chanted 
by  the  monks  from  the  heights  of  Moat- 
martre,  with  such  a  power  of  lunss  as  to 
teirify  all  Paris.  In  1096,  Bouchard  de 
Montmorency,  to  whom  it  belonged, 
founded  a  convent  of  monks  here,  which, 
jn  1133,  was  converted  into  a  nunnery  by 
queen  Adelaide  (wife  of  Louis  le  Gros). 
This  abbey  afterwards  became  noted  for 
tiie  dissolute  manners  of  its  inmates.  Hen- 
ry IV,  during  the  siege  of  Paris,  fixed  his 
liead-quarters  here.  When  the  alUea  en- 
tered France,  in  1814,  Napoleon  caused 
the  neigbts  to  be  fortified  ;  and  obout 
15,000  men  defended  it  a  whole  day 
against  40,000  of  the  allied  troops.  Mont- 
martre  was  again  fortified  in  1815,  but  was 
not  attacked.  It  affords  a  ffood  view  of 
the  capital,  and  is  occupied  by  country- 


seats  and  several  charitable  institutions  and 
manufactories.  Large  quantities  of  plas- 
ter of  Paris  are  obtained  from  its  quarries. 

MoKTMiajLiL,  Battle  or,  hi  1814.  (See 
ChatiUon.) 

Mo?(TMORE5CT,  Or  ErtGHiEN ;  a  village 
about  nine  miles  from  Paris,  situated  on  a 
rising  ground,  which  overlooks  the  cele- 
brated valley  of  Montmorency,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  forest  of  the  same  name.  lu 
this  beautiful  valley  is  the  hermitage 
where  Rousseau  wrote  bis  £mt(e,  and 
his  ^TouveUe  Hdmse,  and  which  wasailer- 
wards  occupied  by  Gr^tiY.  The  garden 
attached  to  it  contains  a  bust  of  the  for* 
mer,  and  a  marble  monument  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  latter.  Montmorency  is  now 
a  watering-place,  containing  sulphureous 
springs,  which  supply  400  baths  a  day. 
The  vicinity  affords  agreeable  vralks. 

MoNTMOREMCT,  Anne  de,  peer,  mar- 
shal, and  constable  of  France,  bom  ia 
1493,  one  of  the  greatest  ffenenJs  of  the 
16th  century,  distinguished  himself  under 
Francis  I  in  the  wara  a|;ainst  Charles  V, 
and  followed  his  sovereign  to  Itdy^  wibere 
he  was  made  prisoner  virith  him  at  the 
battle  of  Pavia  (1525),  which  was  fought 
af;ainst  his  advice.  Francis  conferred  oi» 
him  the  dignity  of  constable  in  1538,  od 
account  of  his  important  public  services. 
He  afterwards,  however,  lost  the  favor  of 
the  kin^,  on  account  of  his  having  ad* 
vised  him  to  trust  to  the  professions  of 
Charles,  who,  while  in  France,  promised 
the  restoration  of  Milan.  In  the  reifm  of 
Henry  II,  Montmorency  recovered  his 
former  influence,  but,  owing  to  the  hatred 
of  Catharine  of  Medici,  lost  his  considera- 
tion in  the  reign  of  Francis  II.  The  ris- 
ioffs  of  the  Huguenots  occasioned  his  re- 
call to  the  court  of  Charles  IX,  and  he 
joined  the  duke  of  Guise  in  opposition  to 
Cond^,  who  was  at  the  head  of^the  Prot- 
estants. The  consequence  was  a  civil 
war,  which  broke  out  in  1563.  In  the 
battle  of  Dreux,  Montmorency  was  made 
prisoner  by  the  Huguenots,  and  Cond4 
was  captured  by  the  royal  troops.  The 
former  was  liberated  the  next  year,  and  in 
the  second  civil  war  gained  a  decisive 
victory  over  the  Huguenots,  November  10, 
1567,  but  died  of  the  wounds  received  in 
the  action,  at  the  age  of  74  veare. 

MoNTMORENcr,  Henry  II,  duke  d«u 
bom  1595,  was  in  his  l&tli  year  created 
admiral  of  France.  After  having  defeat- 
ed the  CaJvinists  in  Languedoc,  and  tak- 
en from  them  several  strong  places,  he 
aained  a  victonr  over  them  1^  sea,  near 
the  island  of  Re,  which  fell  into  his  bandsu 
In  1626^  he  gained  decisive  advanta^si 
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OTer  the  dake  de  Rohan,  leader  of  the 
Huguenots.  During  the  war  aeainst  Man- 
tua, in  1690,  he* held  the  chief  command 
in  Piedmont,  and  defeated  the  Spaniards 
under  Doria,  although  they  were  superior 
to  him  in  number.  This  vietoiy  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  relief  of  Casale,  and  his  sef- 
vices  were  rewarded  with  the  marshal's 
baton.  Montmorency  now  thought  him- 
self powerful  enough  to  brave  the  influ- 
ence of  Richelieu,  and,  with  GSaston,  duke 
of  Orleans,  who  was  equally  dissatisfied 
with  the  cardinal,  raised  the  standard  of 
rebellion  in  Laoguedoc.  La  Force  and 
Sdiomberg  were  sent  against  them ;  they 
met  at  Castelnaudary,  and  Montmorency, 
who,  to  inspirit  his  men,  had  thrown  him- 
self into  the  royal  ranks,  was  wounded 
and  made  prisoner.  Gaston  remained  in- 
active. All  France,  mindful  of  his  ser- 
vices, his  virtues,  and  his  victories,  desired 
that  ^e  riffor  of  the  laws  might  be  soften- 
ed in  his  ravor ;  but  Richelieu  was  resolv- 
ed to  make  an  example  of  the  bravest, 
most  generous  and  most  amiable  man  in 
Fmnoe,  and  the  marshal  was  condemned 
to  death  by  the  parliament  of  Thoulouse. 
The  king  extended  his  mercy  so  far  as  to 
allow  the  execution  to  be  private,  and  it 
took  place  in  the  kM  dt  vt2fe,  in  Thou- 
kMise,  October  30, 1633. 

MoHTMOEENCT,  Faixs  ^9  \  s  bcautifUl 
cascade,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  in 
Lower  Canada,  seven  miles  bek)W  Que- 
bec The  fiiUs  are  veiy  near  the  junction 
of  this  river  vrith  the  St  Lawrence.  The 
breadth  of  the  river  at  the  top  of  the  cas- 
cade is  about  100  fbet,.  and  the  perpendic- 
ular descent  346  feet 

MoNTPKLiER ;  a  post-town  of  Washing- 
foo  county,  Vermont,  36  miles  south-west 
of  Buriington,  and  140  north  by  west  from 
Boston;  lat  44*»  16^  N. ;  Ion.  72^ 35^  W.; 
from  Washincton  city  534  miles ;  popu- 
lation in  1830, 3306 ;  in  1830  the  whole 
town  contained  ji£985,  •  and  the  village 
1193.  Montpelier  is  the  permanent  seat 
of  government  for  Vermont,  and  the  shire 
town  of  the  county  of  Washinffton.  The 
village  was  incorporated  in  1818 :  it  is  sit- 
uated in  the  south-west  part  of  the  town- 
ship, on  the  north  bank  of  Onion  river, 
and  contains  a  commodious  state-house, 
built  of  wood,  a  court-house,  a  jail,  an 
academy,  a  meeting-house,  and  the  num- 
ber of  school -houses,  workshops,  stores, 
taverns  and  lawyers'  offices  usually  found 
in  New  England  villages  of  this  size.  The 
academy  is  flourishing.  Onion  river  af- 
A>rds  at  this  place  g^  seats  for  mann- 
Victories.  The  situation  of  the  village  is 
few,  and  is  rendered  somewhat  unpleasant 


by  the  proximity  of  the  hills.  It  is  about 
ten  miles  north-east  from  the  geographical 
centre  of  the  state,  and  is  a  great  thorough- 
fare, the  travel  passing  tiirough  it  in  atf  di- 
rections. 

MoNTPELLiER ;  s  City  of  Frsuce,  capi- 
ital  of  mrault ;  Ion.  3*>  53^  E. ;  lat  43«3(r 
N. ;  70  miles  north-west  of  Maiseilles, 
375  miles  from  Paris.  It  is  an  episcopal 
see.  Population,  35,850.  It  is  situated 
^ve  miles  from  the  sea,  between  the  small 
rivers  Masson  and  Lez,  on  a  declivity. 
Many  of  the  streets  are  steep  and  irregu- 
lar, and  in  the  interior  of  the  town  they 
are  winding,  narrow  and  dark.  In  the 
suburbs  are  the  most  regular  streets,  and 
the  best  houses ;  the  buudings  are  mostly 
of  stone.  It  contains  a  cathedral,  numer- 
ous churches,  hospitals,  and  other  charita- 
ble institutions.  The  public  promenade, 
called  Peyrou,  is  one  of  the  finest  ifl  Eu- 
rope; an  equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XIV 
was  erected  in  it  in  1839.  Montpellier  has 
long  been  the  seat  of  a  celebrated  univer- 
sity, particularly  famous  for  its  school  of 
medicine  ;  this*^  still  subsists,  under  the 
name  of  an  academy,  and  has  three  fiicul- 
ties.  The  anatomical  theatre  is  capable  of 
containing  3000  peisons.  Other  establish- 
ments are  a  botanical  garden,  museum,  cab- 
inet of  natural  history  and  anatomy,  the 
observatory,  and  public  library  of  &flOO 
volumes  and  many  valuable  manuscripts. 
It  is  defended  by  a  citadel,  which  com- 
mands the  town  and  neighborhood.  The 
principal  manufiicture  is  verdigris,  m 
which  it  carries  on  a  considerable  trade, 
as  also  in  wool,  which  is  brought  fh>m  the 
Mediterranean  ;  wine,  aqua  vitie,  Hunga- 
ry water,  cinnamon  water,  essence  of  ber- 
gamot,  lemons,  &C.,  and  likewise  great 
(quantities  of  woollen  carpets,  fusdans,  and 
silk  stockings.  These  commodities  are 
sent  by  the  canal  to  Cette,  which  is  the 
seaport  of  Montpellier.  This  town  b  par- 
ticularly celebrated  for  the  salubrity  or  its 
air,  and  for  its  extenrave  and  interesting 
prospects,  which  on  the  one  hand  embrace 
the  Jpyrenees,  and  on  the  other  the  Alps. 
It  is  much  visited  by  invalids  from  foreign 
countries. 

MoNTpEirsiER,  Ann  Maria  Louise,  of 
Orleans  (usually  known  as  mademoiselle 
de),  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1637.  Her  fiither, 
GkiBton,  duke  of  Orieans,  bequeathed  his 
eccentric,  impetuous  and  vindictive  tem- 
per to  his  daughter.  She  join^  the  fac- 
tion of  Cond6  in  the  war  of  the  Fronde, 
and  had  the  boldness  to  fire  upon  the 
troops  of  Louis  XIV  from  the  Bastile. 
This  outrage  awakened  the  hostilfty  of  the 
king  and  the  cotut  against  her,  so  that  they 
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opposed  every  plan  of  marriage  which 
was  agreeable  to  her,  and  made  only  such 
propoflitioiis  as  she  could  not  but  refuse. 
At  the  ace  of  44,  she  deteimiiied  to  give 
her  hand  to  count  Lauzun.  She  obtauied 
pennianon  to  take  this  step,  and  brought 
him  a  fortune  of  ^fi00fi60  francs,  four 
duchies,  the  seigneuiy  of  Dombes,  the 
county  of  Eu  ami  the  palace  of  Luxem- 
bourg. The  contract  was  ahvady  con- 
cluded when  the  queen  and  the  prince  of 
Cond^  penuaded  Louis  XIV  to  retract 
hie  consent  It  has  been  supposed,  how- 
ever, that  the  parties  were  secredy  married ; 
but  it  is  not  settled  whether  it  was  before 
or  after  the  ten  yeare  imprisonment  of 
Laozun.  at  PInierol,  for  bis  conduct  to^ 
warde  Mad.  Montespan.  He  finally  eb- 
tamed  his  freedom  on  condition  that  the 
dncheas  should  cede  the  seigneury  of  Dom- 
hes  and  the  county  of  Eu  to  the  duke  cff 
Maine.  She  gladly  consented  to  this  sacri- 
fice for  the  mke  of  living  with  him ;  but 
her  happiness  was  of  short  duration.  Lau- 
zun saw  in  her  a  violent  and  ambitious 
woman,  yet  glowing  with  the  passions  o£ 
youth,  and  she  looKed  upon  him  as  un- 
gratefiil,  perfidious  and  mlse.  His  inso- 
Msnoe  finally  so  exasperated  the  princess, 
that  she  forbade  him  ever  to  appear  again 
in  her  presence.  She  lived  in  retirement 
fimn  that  time,  and  died  in  1693,  litde  re- 
gretted and  almost  foigotten.  Her  Me- 
moire  are  interesting^. 

MojrttLEAL ;  a  city  of  Lower  Canada, 
the  fiiet  in  size,  and  the  second  in  rank, 
in  that  province.  It  is  in  a  district  of  the 
same  name,  and  on  the  south  side  of  tlie 
idand  of  Montreal,  in  the  St  Lawrence, 
at  the  head  of  ship  navieation.'  It  is  180 
miles  above  Quetfec,  200  below  lake  On- 
tario, 243  from  Albany,  and  300  from 
Boston;  lat  45°30'N.;  Ion.  T^fOfW.; 
population,  in  1821,  18,767;  in  1830, 
ri»ut  25^000.  The  harbor,  though  not 
large,  is  aJwajrs  secure  for  shippioff  dur- 
ing the  time  that  the  river  is  not  m>zen ; 
ai^  vessels  drawing  fifteen  feet  of  water 
can  lie  close  to  the  shore.  The  general 
depth  of  water  is  from  three  to  four  and  a 
half  fiithoms.  The  peatest  inconvenience 
is  the  rapid  of  St  Mavy,  about  a  mile  l>e- 
k>w  the  city :  vessels  cannot  ascend  this 
without  a  strong  wind  from  the  north-east 
Montreal  is  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower 
towns,  but  one  is  veiy  little  elevated  alK>ve 
the  odier.  The  streets  are  for  the  most 
part  kid  out  in  a  regidar  manner,  genersl- 
qr  nther  narrow,  excepting  the  new  ones. 
Tlie  homes  are  mosuy  built  of  gnpAk 
sttme,  with  roofii  covered  with  sheet-iron 
oriiiL    Many  of  them  ioehu^aBdhand- 


some,  and  in  modem  style.  The  prin- 
cipal public  buildings  are  the  general  hos- 
pital, the  Hotel  Dieu,  the  convent  of  Notie 
bame,  a  magnificent  French  cathedral, 
an  English  church,  the  Catholic  seminaiy, 
the  Protestant  college,  the  court-house, 
and  the  government-house.  Montreal  is 
the  ffreat  emporium  of  the  fur  trade, 
which  is  of  vast  extent  and  importance. 
It  is  also  the  channel  through  which  com- 
merce is  carried  on  between  Canada  and 
the  IJ.  States.  A  canal,  nine  miles  long, 
has  been  completed  around  one  of  t& 
rapids  below  the  city,  called  the  Laekmt 
ccmaL  A  regular  steam-boat  cornmum- 
cadon  is  kept  up,  during  the  summer,  be- 
tween Montreal  and  Quebec.  A  great 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  French 
descent;  and  the  French  and  English 
languages  are  about  equally  spoken  in  the 
transaction  of  ordinary  business,  and  even ' 
in  the  courts  of  jusdce.  There  is  a  college 
at  Montreal,  styled  vnhersUy  of  McOiU 
coUege,  endowed  by  the  late  honorable 
James  McGill,  and  chartered  in  1821.  Ita 
govemora  are  the  governor  in  chief^  the 
ueutenant-govemora  of  Lower  and  Upper 
Canada,  the  lord  bishop  of  Quebec,  the 
chief-jusdce  of  Upper  Canada,  and  the 
chief-justice  of  Montreal,  for  the  time 
being.  It  has  a  principal  and  eight  pro- 
fosBors.  There  is  another  msdtution,  called 
the  a^ege  of  Montrealj  which  has  a  prin- 
cipal and  four  professors.  The  mectian- 
ic's  institution,  the  natural  history  society, 
the  library  of  8000  volumes,  and  the  advo- 
cate's library,  are  of  great  utility. 

Montreal  ;  an  island  of  Lower  Cana- 
da, in  the  river  St  Lawrence,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  Ottawa  river,  32  miles  long  and 
lOi  broad.  It  forms  the  county  of  Mon- 
treal, and  is  divided  into  nine  parishes.  In 
genera^  its  surface  is  level,  and  it  is  ex- 
tremely fertile.  The  largest  mountain  on 
the  island  is  one  mile  distant  from  the 
city.  The  base  is  surrounded  by  neat 
country  houses  and  gardens,  and  the 
mountain  itself  is  cover&d  with  lofty  trees. 
The  view,  from  this  elevation,  embraces 
the  city,  the  river,  and  a  wide  extent  of 
the  surroundinff  country. 

Montrose,  James  Graham,  marquis  of^ 
a  distinguished  royalist  under  Charles  I, 
descenifed  fiom  the  royal  fiunily  of  Scot- 
land. He  entered  the  Scotch  guards  in 
France.  On  his  retuni,  he  excited  the 
jealousy  of  die  marauis  of  Hamilton,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  met  with  such 
neglect  that  he  joined  the  oovenanters; 
hot,  afterwards  returning  to  the  royal  side, 
he  was  zealous  in  his  service  of  the  king, 
and  gdned  the  battles  of  Pftrth,  Abeideao 
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and  Inverlochy,  in  recompense  fbr  which 
he  was  created  a  marquis.  In  1645,  be- 
ing defeated  by  Lesley,  be  left  the  king- 
dom, and  remained  abroad  until  16^, 
when  he  went  to  Orkney,  with  a  few 
followers ;  but,  being  taken,  he  was  con- 
veyed to  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  hang- 
ed and  quartered,  May  21, 1650. 

MoNTRODOE ;  a  village  of  France,  near 
Paris,  at  which  is  the  entrance  to  the  vast 
catacombs  (q.  v.),  which  extend  under  a 
part  of  Paris,  and  contain  the  bones  of 
twenty  generations.  The  remnants  of  the 
French  array,  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
were  rallied  on  the  plains  of  Montrou^. 

MoNTSERRAT ;  one  of  the  Little  Antilles, 
or  Caribbee  islands,  belonging  to  England ; 
lat.  16°  47'  N. ;  Ion.  62°  15^  W.  It  is  about 
nine  miles  long,  and  nearly  as  wide,  and 
contains  90^000  acres,  of  which  two  thirds 
are  mountainous  and  barren.  The  exports 
are  sugar,  rum,  cotton  and  indigo;  the 
population,  8000,  of  which  6500  are  slaves. 
Plymouth  is  the  chief  place.  The  island 
was  discovered  by  Columbus,  in  1493,  and 
colonized  by  the  English,  in  3632. 

MoNTSERRAT  {Mofuerrttdo) ;  a  mountain 
in  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Catalonia,  24 
miles  south-west  of  Barcelona,  which  has 
its  name  from  its  numerous  peaks,  resem- 
{)\\n»;  the  te^h  of  a  saw.  It  is  famous  for 
its  ancient  Benedictine  monasteiy,  which 
was  partly  destroyed,  in  1812,'  by  the 
French.  The  monastery  is  compoied,  in 
part,  of  thirteen  hermitages,  which  are  ac- 
cessible only  by  steps  hewn  out  of  the 
steep  rock.  The  youngest  monks  occupy 
the  hiffhest,  at  an  elevation  of  3000  or 
4000  feet.  They  are  supplied  with  pro- 
visions from  the  monastery,  by  mules 
trained  for  the  purpose;  they  hear  the 
sound  of  the  bells,  the  music  of  the  organ, 
and  the  singing  of  the  choir,  but  assemble 
only  on  festival  days  to  perform  divine 
service  in  tlie  monastic  chapeL  Many  of 
these  hermits  have  only  room  for  u  small 
hut ;  others  have  also  a  small  eanlen. 
Some  of  their  dwellings  appear  to  be  sus- 
pended in  the  air,  and  can  be  approached 
only  by  means  of  ladders  and  bridges, 
over  terrible  precipices.  The  iiunates 
gradually  descend  as  the  tenants  below 
them  die  oft*,  until  they  inherit  a  place  in 
the  monastery  which  contains  the  tombs. 
The  mountain  is  full  of  nan*ow  passes, 
manv  of  which  are  fortified.  The  image 
of  tne  virgin,  pretended  to  have  been 
found  in  a  cave  in  the  ninth  century, 
draws  maay  pilgrims  thither. 

MoNTUcci,  Antonio,  one  of  the  most 
learned  Chinese  scholars  in  Europe,  bom 
at  Vienna,  in  1769,  studied  at  the  univeisi- 


ty  there,  devoting  himself  to  the  living 
languam  with  almost  incredible  applica- 
tion. In  1785,  he  was  made  professor  oi 
English  at  the  college  Tolmei,  and,  in 
17S,  accompanied  Mr.  Wedgwood  to 
England  as  Italian  teacher  in  his  family. 
Here  he  became  acquainted  with  four 
young  Chinese,  obtained  from  them  a 
copy  of  the  Chinese  dictionary  Tcking 
l^eu  Thoung,  which  was  not  before 
known  in  Europe,  and  soon  formed  the 
plan  of  preparing  a  new  dictionary  of  the 
Chinese  language.  To  meet  the  expense, 
he  laid  his  prospectus  before  several 
princes  and  academies,  but  the  king  of 
Prussia  was  the  only  person  who  made 
him  an  answer.  He  set  out  for  Prussia ; 
but  the  expedition  of  Napoleon  (1806) 
disappointed  his  expectations  of  aid  from 
the  Prussian  couit.  He  continued,  how- 
ever, to  labor  on  his  dictionary,  support- 
ing himself  by  giving  lessons  in  English 
Hjud  Italian.  In  1812,  he  went  to  Pres- 
den,  where  he  continued, to  teach,  and  lec- 
tured on  the  Chinese  language  and  litera- 
ture. In  1827,  he  returned  to  Italy,  and 
died  in  1829.  His  dictionary  and  a  part 
of  his  Chinese  library  had  been  pi^evious- 
ly  purchased  by  Leo  XII,  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  missionaries  in  the  Vatican. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  several  com- 
pilations, &c.,  for  the  study  of  Italian,  and 
edited  the  Potsie  tnediU  of  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici,  published  at  the  expense  of  Ros- 
coe  (Liverpool,  1790). 

MoNTUCLA,  John  Stephen ;  an  eminent 
French  mathematician,  bom  at  Lyons,  in 
1725,  studied  in  the  college  .of  the  Jesuits, 
and  completed  his  education  at  Toulouse, 
with  a  viow  to  the  legal  profession.  He 
then  engaged  in  practice  as  a  counsellor, 
but  afterwards  aevoted  himself  to  the 
cultivation  of  mathematical  science.  He 
published  a  treatise  on  the  quadrature  of 
the  4:ircle;  and  in  1758  appeared  his 
Histoirt  des  MaUtimatiques  (2  vols.,  4tQ.  V— 
a  worik  of  great  research  and  ability.  He 
was  appointed  secretaiy  to  the  intendant 
of  Grenoble,  and  subsequently  went  to 
Cayenne,  with  the  title  of  royal  astrono- 
mer. The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  de- 
voted to  the  augmentation  of  his  histoiy, 
of  which  a  new  edition  was  published  at 
Paris,  in  4  vols.,  4to.,  in  1799;  reprinted 
in  1810.  Montucla  also  published  an  en- 
larged edition  of  the  Ricriations  Maihimar 
iiqu£8  et  Physiques  of  Ozanam,  an  Eng- 
lish translation  of  which,  by  doctor 
Charles  Hutton,  appeared  in  18(^(4  vols., 
8vo  A    His  death  took  place  in  1799. 

MoNCTMENT,  in  its  widest  sense,  in* 
dudes  every  thing  by  which  the  memory 
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of  a  penoD,  period  or  event  is  perpetu- 
ated. Monuments  of  antiquity  .include 
wiitingB  as  well  as  the  productions  of  \he 
fine  and  useful  ails ;  for  Homer's  poems 
are  equally  a  monument  of  his  time,  as 
the  Pantheon  or  the  domestic  utensils 
(bund  amongst  the  ruins  of  Pompeii. 
These  monuments  are  of  the  greaifest  in- 
terest, leading  us  back  into  former  ages, 
and  presentiug  the  mannerB,  customs 
and  institutions  of  the  people.  Some 
are  Yaluable  only  in  their  character  of 
memorials,  that  is,  as  preserving  the 
memory  of  certain  persons  or  events;, 
others  have  an  intrinsic  value  as  works  of 
the  fine  arts.  (Sec  Antiquity^  Anliqutj 
&C.)  The  productions  of  sculpture  and 
aiichitecture,  intended  to  transmit  to  pos- 
terity the  memory  of  remarkable  indi- 
viduals or  events,  are  most  generally 
understood  by  the  term  monuments  of 
antiquity.  Such  as  ornament  public 
places,  gardens,  &.c.,  are  chieflv  in  com- 
meroonition  of  great  events.  Among  the 
monuments  in  honor  of  individuals  are 
tombs  and  sepulchral  edifices  or  columns. 
In  all  ages,  and  with  every  nadon,  we 
find  this  description  of  monument,  from 
the  first  rude  attempts  of  art  to  its  greatest 
perfection.  The  most  ancient  known  to 
us  are  the  obelisks  and  pyramids  of  Egypt, 
andy  perhaps,  contemporary  with  these, 
the  tombs  of  the  Persian  kings,  which  are 
stiU  beheld  with  admiration  in  the  ruins  of 
Persepolis.  These  monuments  command 
our  awe  by  their  grandeur  and  simplicity, 
in  which  they  are,  perhaps,  superior  to 
amilar  works  of  Grecian  ar^  though  the 
latter  excel  them  in  beauty.  Hai-dTy  any 
countiy  ofifered  so  great  a  number  of 
monuments  as  Greece,  where  they  were 
erected  in  honor  of  the  victors  in  battle,  and 
in  the  solemn  games,  and  of  other  distin- 
guished men,  but  were  often  also  thrown 
away  on  the  undeserving.  The  warrior 
had  statoes  and  trophies ;  the  victor  in  the 
games  bad  statues  and  pillars.  On  the 
isthmus  of  Corinth,  near  the  temple  of 
Neptune,  were  statues  of  the  victoia  in  the 
I^hmian  games ;  in  the  holy  grove  of  Altis, 
near  Olympia,  were  those  of  the  victors 
in  the  Olympic  ^mes.  There  were  also 
many  trophies.  Suildin^  were  frequently 
erected  in  commemoration  of  disthiguish- 
ed  persons  or  events,  which  differed 
greatly  in  form  and  splendor.  Thus,  in 
Athens^  the  choragic  monuments  were 
erected  in  honor  of  those  who  had  received 
the  prizes  as  choragi  in  the  theatrical  and 
musical  games,  m  these  games  it  was 
cufltomaiy  for  each  of  the  ten  guilds  of 
Athens  to  select  one  ekoraguBy  who,  at 
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his  own  expense,  undertook  the  regulation 
and  superintendence  «if  the  games.  Each 
endeavored  to  surpass  the  other ;  the  con- 
queror received  a  tripod  of  brass  as  the 
prize,  which  was  usually  the  work  of  a 
creat  artist,  and  was  regarded  as  an 
nonor  to  his  family.  This  prise  was  pub- 
licly placed  on  a  small  edifice  or  a  smgle 
pillar,  on  which  die  name  of  the  choragus 
and  the  date  of  the  games  were  inscribed. 
A  particular  street  in  Athens  was  appro- 
priated to  these  monuments,  called  the 
street  of  tripods.  Some  of  these  have 
been  preserved  to  our  time.  The  most 
splendid  of  all,  and  the  most  ornament- 
ed, is  the  choragic  monument  of  Lysic- 
rates,  usually  called  the  kmiem  ofDemoi- 
ikenu ;  next  to  this,  the  monument  of  Thra- 
syllus  and  Thrasycles,  and  some  pillars. 
The  Romans,  who  contended  with  the 
Greeks  in  the  arts,  were  eqoally  suc- 
cessful in  monuments,  of  which  one  species 
is  entirely  theirs — ^the  triumphal  arch.  (See 
Triumpial  ^cJl)  The  earliest  tombs 
in  Greece  and  Rome  were  either  erected 
on  the  spot  where  the  ashes  of  the  de- 
ceased were  deposited,  or  in  some  other 
place  chosen  at  pleasure.  These  latter 
were  termed  eenotapha.  Both  kinds  were 
found  in  the  cities  or  their  vicinity,  and 
scattered  alona  the  roads,  which  they  or* 
namented.  Trie  rude  stone  was  by  de- 
grees transformed  into  a  noble  pillar ;  sub- 
sequently, on  a  foundation  of  stone,  two 
small  pillara  were  erected,  covered  with  a 

Sediment,  and  the  intermediate  space  was 
estined  for  the  images  of  the  deceased, 
inscriptions  and  bass-reliefs.  Small  build- 
ings in  the  form  of  temples  followed,  and 
these,  in  time,  increased  in  magnificence. 
The  greatest  monument  of  this  descrip- 
tion was  the  (so  called)  mausoleum  (sec  Jbr- 
temisiaV  after  which  splendid  sepulchres 
are  still  called  mausoUums.  Modem  Eu- 
rope presents  monuments  of  botli  kinds. 
The  public  monumcjits  commemorative 
of  gr^t  events  are  principally  in  the  capi- 
tals, and  many  of  tliese  are  described  and 
represented  in  Sturm's  ^rchiiekUmische 
JuiseeavnerkungcTL  A  tolerably  good  col- 
lection was  given  by  the  abb^  de  Lubersac, 
in  his  Discovrs  sur  Its  Monumens  publics 
de  Urns  Its  Agts  ei  detous  les  Peuples  (Paris, 
1776,  foKo).  Many  of  the  monuments  of 
France  are  represented  in  Millin's  ^Miqui- 
UsMdiorudes.  The  royelAcadimie  des  In- 
scr^fUons  has  contributed  to  turn  the  atten- 
tion of  the  French  artists  to  this  subjecL 

MoffZA ;  a  city  of  the  Lombardo-V^ne- 
tian  kingdom,  seven  miles  from  Milan,  on 
the  Lnmbro.  Its  beautiful  edifices  show 
that  it  was  once  a  royal  residence ;  the 
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•treets  are  regular  and  well  paved,  and 
there  are  several  handsome  palat^RS^ 
among  which  that  of  Mirabello  contains 
many  fine  paintings  and  woiks  of  sculp- 
ture. The  cathe£al  erected  by  Theode- 
linda,  queen  of  the  Lombards,  m  the  sev- 
enth century,  is  worthy  of  mention :  among 
its  curiosities  is  the  iron  crown  of  the  Lom- 
bard kings,  with  the  inscription  Otun  a  M 
U  toeco,  which  Napoleon  placed  upon  his 
head  in  1805,  with  the  words  Dieu  me  la 
dtmne ;  gan  hquila  touehe.  The  popula- 
tion is  10,500.  It  was  formerly  the  resi- 
dence of  Uie  kings  of  Lombardy. 

Moon  is  the  name  given  to  the  satellites 
which  revolve  round  the  primary  planets 
and  illuminate  them  with  light  reflected 
from  the  sun.  In  common  language,  we 
mean  by  moon  the  paiticular  satellite  of 
our  earth.  Like  the  other  heavenly  bodies, 
it  daily  alters  its  apparent  position  among 
Che  fixed  stars,  and,  in  the  coiuve  of  a 
month,  appears  to  make  acoraplete  revolu- 
tion round  the  heavens,  from  west  to  east, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  has,  like  the 
fixed  stars,  an  apparent  daily  motion  fit>m 
eastto  west  Amongall  the  heavenhrbodies, 
the  moon  is  the  nearest  to  us.  its  mean 
distance  is  estimated  at  about  diuty  times 
the  diameter  of  the  terrestrial  e<]uator,  or 
397,000  miles.  The  point  at  which  it  ap- 
proaches nearest  the  earth  is  called  its 
perigee ;  the  point  of  its  greatest  distance 
m  called  the  e^get.  It  passes  through 
both  these  points  in  each  revolution. 
According  as  it  is  nearer  to,  or  fiu*- 
ther  fit)m  the  earth,  its  diameter,  as  seen 
ftoxxk  the  earth,  appears  larger  or  smaller. 
At  its  mean  distance,  this  amounts  to 
31  minutes  and  9  seconds.  Astron- 
omers make  the  moon's  actual  diam- 
eter 3}  times  smaller  than  that  of  the 
earth;  therefore  the  superficies  of  the 
moon  equals  but  -^  of  the  earth's,  and  its 
solid  contents  equals  but-g^.  In  the  moon's 
revolution  great  inequalities  are  remarked. 
These  arise  mostly  from  the  strong  at- 
tracdon  of  the  sun  in  the  various  positions 
wfaJdi  it  assumes  relatively  to  the  earth. 
This  was  first  imderstood  after  Newtou's 
discovery  of  the  universality  of  the  law 
of  gravity.  Tobias  Mayer  publi^ed  the 
first  accurate  luruu:  tablea.  As  the  moon 
completes  her  revolution  about  the  earth 
in  ^  days,  8  hours,  or,  more  accurately,  in 
97  days,  7  hours,  43  minutes,  5  seconds, 
it  passes  daily,  on  an  average,  throuffh  13° 
lOr  35^'  of  its  course.  Besides  the  double 
motion  of  the  moon  round  our  earth,  and 
with  the  earth  round  the  sun,  it  also  re- 
volves on  its  own  axis.  It  completes  a  rev- 
oludon  on  its  own  axis  in  the  same  time 


with  its  revolution  round  the  earth,  as  q>- 
pears  fiom  its  always  presenting  the  same 
side  to  the  earth,  in  consequence  of  this 
remarkable  coincidence,  the  earth  must 
appear  to  a  spectator  on  the  moon  to  be 
always  in  the  zenith.  One  side  of  the 
moon,  moreover,  never  receives  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  sun's  rays  flom  the  earth,  while 
the  other  is  constantly  illuminated  bv  it ; 
both  sides,  however,  are  equally  illumined 
by  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  Some  httle 
irregularity  has  been  perceived  in  the  sur- 
fiice  of  the  moon  presented  to  the  earth, 
its  spots  sometimes  appearing  more  to  the 
norm,  at  others  more  to  the  south ;  a 
amilar  variation  is  perceived  east  and 
west  This  phenomenon  is  denominated 
the  UJbratifm  of  the  moon  in  latitude  and 
longitude.  The  causes  of  both  have 
been  discovered.  fSee  LSbrf^lion,)  Of 
all  the  heavenly  boolea,  the  moon,  fi:om 
its  comparative  proximity  to  the  earth,  is 
the  one  of  which  most  is  known.  That 
It  is  an  opaque  body,  receiving  its  liij^t 
fipom  the  sun,  is  evident  fix>m  the  phe- 
nomena of  solar  and  limar  eclipses,  but 
more  particularly  fit>m  the  various  phases 
which  it  presents.  Even  the  naked  eye 
discovers,  on  the  illuminated  surface  of 
the  moon,  several  spots,  more  or  less 
bri^t;  and  a  good  telescope  shows  us, 
in  the  bnght  parts  on  the  limits  of 
illumination,  prominences  and  depres- 
sions, which  are  regarded  as  mountains 
and  valleys.  The  numerous  observa- 
tions of  Herschel  and  Schr5ter,  through  a 
number  of  years,  have  put  the  existence 
of  these  beyond  dispute :  Schr6ter  has 
even  undertaken  to  determine  die  eleva- 
tion of  mountains  in  the  mootL  The  two 
heights  on  the  southern  limb,  which  he 
called  LeUbniJtz  and  Dorfely  he  measured 
by  means  of  the  shade  which  they  cast, 
knowing,  at  the  same  time,  the  sun's  ele- 
vation with  regard  to  them,  and  found 
them  to  be  96,650  feet  high;  tiierefore 
almost  as  high  as  the  most  elevated 
summits  of  the  Himalaya.  The  lar^ 
dark  spots  appear,  when  intersected  by  the 
frontier  Ihie  of  illumination,  always  even 
and  without  prominences.  Hence  they 
are  supposed  to  be  plains,  consisting  of 
a  substance  which  has  comparatively 
litde  power  of  reflecting  the  sun's  rays. 
That  they  are  seas,  is  not  probsAtle,  since 
Huyghens  observed  great  depressions  in 
them,  and  Schr5ter,  in  several  of  these 
depressions,  discovered  evident  traces  of 
various  horizontal  strata,  lying  one  upon 
the  other,  and  forming  a  wall  around 
them.  Schroter,  who  measured  several 
of  these  depremons,  fbund  their  cKameter 
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to  lie  fiom  thiitj  feet  to  more  than  half  a 
•mile;  the  diameter  of  ove,  in  faqt,  was 
oyer  sixteeD  milesi  and  its  depth  ^,000 
ftthoma.  The  number  of  apots  od  the 
mooo  was  fimnerly  conadered  to  be  244. 
Schroter  has  increased  their  number  to 
6000,  and  accurately  observed  and  de- 
scribed manr  of  them.  There  is  no  ap- 
pearanee  of  water  in .  the  moon.  The 
depresBioBi^  with  their  walls  and  sur- 
roundiog  mountaina^  Scbr6ter  regtfds  as 
crateiSL  The  large  gray  spots  appear  to 
him  ^regions  which  hare  sunbred  leasy  and 
in  which,  periiaps,  some  vegetation  exists. 
He  has  also  observed  other  changes  on 
the  mooD^  surface,  which  he  considered 
to  be  of  volcanic  mrigin.  From  all  ap- 
pearanceS)  it  would  seem  that  the  surfiice 
of  the  moon  is  adll  subjected  to  great 
revolutions.  Perhaps  it  is  still  torn  open 
or  thrown  up  in  prominenees  by  violent 
volcanoes  and  earthquakes  in  the  interior, 
as  may  have  oooe  been  the  case  with  our 
earth  also.  Such  revolutions  have  been 
supposed  to  afford  a  means  of  accounting 
fir  the  &11  of  meteoric  stones  on  the  sur- 
&ce  of  our  earth,  the  power  €f  a  volcano 
in  the  moon  being  supposed  sufficiendy 
great  to  throw  such  maases  out  of  the 
sphere  of  the  moon's  attmction  into 
mat  of  the  earth.  (See  Meteoric  SUmet.) 
The  diepherd  Endymion,  according  to 
Pliny,  first  observed  the  course  of  the 
moon  and  its  changea  Hence  the  story 
of  Endymion  (q.  v.)  and  Diana.  Even  the 
Chaldeans  considered  the  moon  as  the 
smallest  amongthe  heavenly  bodies  and  the 
nearest  to  the  earth ;  they  knew  that  her 
light  was  borrowed,  fixed  her  periodical 
phases  with  much  accuracy,  and  attrib- 
uted her  eclipses  to  the  shadow  of  the 
earth.  That  the  moon  was  inhabited, 
was  conjectured  by  Orpheus,  or  rather  by 
the  author  of  the  verses  which  exist  under 
his  name ;  and  Pherecydes  of  Scyros,  a 
contemporary  of  Servius  Tulliua,  is  said 
to  have  determined  the  time  of  her  revo- 
lution. The  Pythagoreans  afiirmed  that 
the  moon  contain^  mountains,  cities, 
plants,  animals  and  men.  Anaximander 
knew  the  size  uf  the  moon,  its  distance 
fiom  the  earth,  and  that  its  light  was  bor- 
rowed fiom  the  sun.  The  spots  on  its 
Burlace  Clearchus  conadered  to  be  seas. 
In  modern  times,  this  planet  has  occupied 
much  of  the  attention  of  astronomers. 
The  question  wheUier  the  moon  had  an 
atmosphere  has  been  settled  hj  Schr6ter 
in  the  affirmative. — See  the  article  on  the 
moon's  atmosphere,  in  the  first  volume  of 
Gehler's  Pl^fgikal.  mrUHmch  fLeipsic, 
1885). — Doctor  Francis  von  Paula  Gruit- 


huisen,  proftssor  of  aatronomyat  Munich, 
has,  of  late  years,  paid  great  attention  to 
the  moon,  and  his  discoveries  and  hy- 
pothesesi  though  wanting  confirmation, 
nave  excited  much  interest  In  his  opin- 
ion, the  straight  lines,  often  of  considera- 
ble length  and  a  parallel  direction,  which 
have  Men  observed  on  its  surfiice,  and 
which  are  made  up  of  objects  resembling, 
in  shape,  a  star,  an  inverted  Z,  ^c,  are, 
in  fiu^t,  roads,  with  cities,  temples,  dwell- 
ings, &c.  At  present,  however,  these 
conjectures  can  hardly  be  regarded  as 
more  than  the  creations  of  a  lively  im- 
agination. The  Topognmhxe  der  MUbar- 
en  MondohiaMche,  ay  W.  G.  Lohrmann 
(Leipsic,  ISSU^  4to.),  represents  the  eleva- 
tions and  colors  of  me  moon's  surface 
with  fidelity,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  not 
to  be  affected  by  the  libration  or  the 
difibrent  degrees  of  illumination. — See 
also  Drobisclrs  Dt  vera  LuiMt  f^ura,  and 
his  Symboldt  ad  Sdenognahiam  motfte- 
maHeam  (Leipsic,  1826).  The  various  ap- 
pearances which  the  moon  periodically 
presents  in  the  difierent  parts  of  its  revo- 
lution, are  termed  phase$^  and  arise  finom 
the  different  positions  which  its  opaque 
mass  aasumes  in  relation  to  the  sun  and 
the  earth.  Every  one  knows  that,  at  a 
certain  period  of  the  moon's  revolution,  it 
IS  invisible ;  at  other  times,  it  appears  of  a 
sickle  shape,  then  semicircular,  and  finally 
presents  a  complete  circular  disk.  When 
the  moon  is  between  the  sun  and  the 
earth  (in  which  case  the  sun  and  moon 
mre  said  to  be  in  conjunction),  it  presents 
its  unillumined  side  to  us,  and  we  can  see 
nothing  of  it  In  this  state  it  is  called  the 
new  moon.  Soon  after,  it  recedes  fiom 
the  sun,  and  a  small  part  of  its  illumined 
sur&ce  becomes  visiole  in  the  evening 
horizon.  Four  days  after  the  time  of 
new  moon,  it  has  receded  45°  fift)m  the 
sun ;  and  now  a  portion  of  its  illumined 
surface  is  seen  in  the  shape  of  a  sickle, 
with  the  horns  towards  the  sun.  The 
moon  now  departs  every  day  fiirther  fit>m 
the  8un,  moving  in  a  direction  fifom  weak  to 
east,  and  therefore  appears  every  even- 
ing nearer  the  eastern  horizon,  and  the 
sickle-shaped  figure  grows  daily  broader. 
After  about  eight  days  from  the  time  of 
new  moon,  it  has  departed  90°  fiom  the 
sun,  and  now  shows  a  bright  semicircular 
disk.  In  this  state  the  almanacs  say  the 
moon  is  in  its  frrt  quarter.  Departing 
continually  fiurther,  the  illttmlned  portion 
continually  increases,  and  assumes  more 
and  more  of  a  circular  figure,  until,  about 
fifteen  days  after  the  time  of  new  moon, 
when  it  stands  direcdy  opposite  Uie  sun^ 
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it  presents  a  complete  circular  disk.  In 
this  state  we  call  it  the  JuU  moon.  At  this 
time,  it  rises  when  the  sun  sets,  and  shines 
the  wh(4e  night  through.  From  new 
moon  to  full  moon,  it  is  said  to  toax  (in- 
crease). From  the  day  of  full  moon,  it 
decreases,  with  each  successive  day,  on 
the  side  most  distant  from  the  sun,  as  it  is 
now  approaching  the  sun  at  the  same  rate 
as  it  before  departed.  In  the  course  of 
seven  or  eight  days,  it  has  again  arrived 
within  90°  of  the  sun,  and  now  shows  but 
half  its  disk  on  the  left  side,  and  is.  said  to 
be  in  its  Uutt  quarter.  At  this  time,  it  rises 
at  midnight.  It  now  shows  less  and  less 
of  its  illumined  sui*face,  and  finally  as- 
sumes the  sickle  shape,  with  the  horns, 
however,  turned  from  tlie  sun ;  rises  later 
and  later,  and  at  the  end  of  about  29  days 
from  the  time  of  new  moon  again  comes 
into  conjunction  with  the  sun,  disappears, 
and  commences  a  new  revolution.  From 
full  moon  to  new  moon,  it  is  said  to  toane. 
The  moon,  when  new  and  full,  is  said  to 
be  in  its  fyrggits^  and  its  appearances  at 
the  difierent  quarters  are  called  char^ts^ 
As  well  before  as  after  new  moon,  the 
naked  eye  can  discern  a  pale  light  on  the 
portion  of  the  disk  not  illumined  by  the 
sun.  This  is  reflected  ftom  the  earth;  for, 
at  the  time  when  it  is  most  perceptible, 
the  sun  has  not  yet  set,  in  the  afternoon, 
and  in  the  forenoon  has  been  up  for  some 
time.  The  inhabitaofts  of  the  moon,  there- 
fore, at  such  times,  see  our  earth  as  an  il- 
lumined disk  in  the  heavens,  fourteen 
times  lander  than  the  moon  appears  to  us. 
— ^t  ojiht  moon  is  the  number  of  days 
fidnce  the  new  moon,  which  is  found  by 
the  following  rule :  To  the  epact  add  the 
number  and  day  of  the  month,  which 
will  be  the  age  required,  if  less  than  thirty ; 
and  if  it  exceed  thhty,  subtract  this  num- 
ber from  it,  and  the  remainder  will  be  the 
age.  (See  Epact.) — Harvest  moon  is  a 
remarkable  phenomenon  relating  to  the 
rising  of  this  luminary'  in  the  harvest 
season.  During  the  time  she  is  full,  and 
for  a  few  days  before  and  after,  in  all, 
about  a  week,  there  is  less  difference  in 
the  time  of  her  rising  between  any  two 
successive  nights  than  when  she  is  full  in 
any  other  mondi  of  the  year.  By  this 
means  she  affords  an  immediate  supply 
of  light  after  sunset,  which  is  very  bene- 
^cial  in  gathering  in  tlie  fruits  of  the 
eenh ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  this  lunation 
has  been  termed  the  harvest  moon.  In 
order  to  conceive  this  phenomenon,  it 
must  first  be  considered,  that  the  moon  is 
always  opposite  to  the  sun  when  she  is 
full ;  that  she  is  fuU  in  the  idgns  Pisces  and 


Aries  in  our  harvest  months,  these  being 
the  signs  opposite  to  Virgo  and  Libra,  the 
signs  occupied  by  the  sun  about  the  same 
season ;  and  because  those  parts  of  the 
ecliptic  rise  in  a  shorter  space  of  time 
than  odiers,  (as  may  easily  be  shown  and 
illustrated  by  the  celestial  globe,)  the 
moon  when  she  is  about  her  full  in  har- 
vest, rises  with  less  difference  of  time, 
or  more  immediately  after  sunset,  than 
when  she  is  full  at  other  seasons  of 
the  year. — Moon  dial  is  a  dial  which 
shows  the  hours  of  the  night  by  the  light 
of  the  moon. 

Moon,  Mountains  of  the,  or  Donga 
Mountains  ;  a  chain  of  mountains  in  the 
central  part  of  Africa,  S.  E.  of  Nigritia, 
which  it  divides  from  unknown  regions. 
It  is  supposed,  with  much  probability,  tm 
be  connected  with  the  Abyssinian  moun- 
tains, and  was  formerly  thought  to  stretch 
across  the  continent,  and  form  a  junction 
with  the  mountains  of  Kong;  but  the  Ni- 
ger is  now  known  to  flow  ^tween  them. 
Travellers  have  reported  that  the  summits 
were  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  which, 
in  that  ladtude  (about  7  or  8°  N.),  would 
require  an  elevation  of  14,500  feet  This 
range  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  is 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  under  the  name 
of  mountains  of  the  moon^  which  has  been 
retained  by  the  modems. 

Moor,  to  ;  to  confine  or  secure  a  ship 
in  a  uarticular  station  by  chains  or  cables, 
which  are  either  fastened  to  die  adjacent 
shore,  or  to  anchors  in  the  bottom.  A  ship 
is  never  said  to  be  moored  when  she  ridet 
by  a  single  anchor. 

Moore,  sir  John,  was  bom  at  Glas- 
gow, November  13, 1761,  and,  ot  the  age 
of  15,  entered  the  army  as  ensign.  In 
1790,  he  was  made  a  lieutenant-colonel , 
and  he  afterwards  served  in  Corsica,  when 
he  was  wounded  at  the  siege  of  Calvi. 
In  1796,  he  accompanied  sir  Ralph  Aber- 
crombie  to  the  West  Indies  as  brigadier- 
general,  assisted  in  the  capture  of  St  Lu- 
cia, and  was  appointed  governor  of  that 
island.  The  following  year,  he  was  em- 
ployed against  the  insurgents  in  Ireland, 
when  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  ma- 
jor-general. In  1799,  he  was  sent  to  Hol- 
land, and  was  subsequently  engaged  in 
the  expedition  to  Egypt,  and  was  made 
a  knight  of  the  Bath  after  his  roUira  to 
England.  In  October,  1808,  he  landed  in 
Spain,  at  the  head  of  an  English  army,  to 
aid  the  people  in  their  resistance  to  the 
ambitious  projects  of  Napoleon.  After 
advancing  some  distance  into  the  interior, 
and  meetme  with  little  support  from  the 
Spaniards,  he  was  obliged  to  retreat,  and 
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reached  Corunna:  part  of  hia  forces  had 
embaiked,  when  an  attack  took  place  (Jan- 
uary 16^  1809),  and  the  general  was  killed 
by  a  cannon  Ml, 

Mooas,  Thomas,  was  bom  in  Dublin, 
in  1780.  His  father,  a  merchant  of  that 
dvr^  spared  no  expense  in  his  education. 
Aner  having  been  under  the  tuition  of 
Mr.  Whyte,  a  man  of  taste  and  talent,  be 
completed  his  education  at  Trinity  college, 
Dublin.  Ifis  classical  studies  being  finidi- 
ed,  he  went  to  London,  entered  himself 
of  the  Temple,  with  a  view  to  make  the 
law  his  profession,  and  was  called  to  the 
bar.  In  moments  not  occupied  with  the 
study  of  legal  writen,  he  amused  himself 
with  transiatiog  the  odes  of  Anacreon, 
which  he  published,  with  copious  notes^ 
in  1800.  This  version,  one  of  the  most 
elegant  that  has  ever  appeared  in  our  lan- 
guage, met  with  a  favorable  reception, 
wh£h  seems  to  have  induced  him  to  aban- 
don the  law,  and  devote  himself  to  litera- 
ture. In  1801,  he  published  a  volume  of 
poems,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Thom- 
as Little,  which,  though  they  established 
his  poetical  reputation,  were  severely  and 
iifltly  censured  for  licentiousness;  the^ 
have,  however,  gone  through  13  or  14  edi- 
lioosi  In  1803,  be  published  a  Candid 
Appeal  to  Public  Confidence,  or  Consider- 
ations on  the  Actual  and  Imaginary  Dan- 
gers of  the  present  Crisis.  About  this 
time,  he  went  to  the  Bermuda  islands,  of 
which,  through  the  interest  of  lord  Moira, 
he  was  appointed  registrar ;  and  he  also 
visited  the  U.  States.  Of  the  American 
eharaeter  he  is  well  known  to  have  form- 
ed a  very  un&voreble  opinion,  and  that 
opinion  he  expressed  in  a  volume  which 
came  out  on  nis  return  home,  in  1806 ; 
this  volume  bore  the  title  of  Epistles, 
Odes,  and  other  Poems.  Like  the  poems 
ascribed  to  Little,  many  of  those  which 
were  contained  in  this  volume  were  ob- 
jectionable in  a  moral  point  of  view,  and 
it  was,  in  consequence,  severely  attacked 
by  Mr.  Jeffrey,  then  editor  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Review.  The  poet  was  so  much 
oflfended  with  the  critic  that  he  challeng- 
ed him,  and  a  meeting  took  place ;  but  the 
^uel  was  prevented  by  the  interference  of 
the  pc^ice ;  and,  on  the  pistols  being  ex- 
amined, it  was  found  that  the  second,  or 
some  odier  persons,  with  a  prottdent  re- 
gard to  the  safety  of  the  principals,  had 
substituted  paper  pellets  fer  bullets.  This 
gave  occasion  to  much  lauj^ter  and  many 
epigrame,  but  as  both  parties  were  known 
to  be  men  of  courage,  their  chanctera,  in 
iUb  nartieiilar,  reoMuned  unnnpeaGhed. 
Ui  1806,  he  sentto  the  presi  G^ruptiQii 
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and  Intolerance,  two  Poems,  with  Notai^ 
addressed  to  an  Engliahman,  by  an  Irish- 
man ;  and  in  1809,  the  Sceptic,  a  Philo- 
sophical Satire.  They  were  succeeded, 
in  1810,  bv  a  Letter  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics of  Dublin.  His  next  production — ^In- 
tercepted Letters,  or  the  Twopenny  Post- 
bag,  by  Thomas  Brown,  the  vounger 
(1813)----vrBa  eageriy  perused,  and  14  edi- 
tions of  it  were  printed.  It  lashed  severe- 
ly the  Prince-Regent,  and  several  q£ 
the  most  eminent  characters  of  the  toiy 
party.  In  ^wikling  vrit,  keen  sarcasm, 
and  humorous  pleasantry,  it  is  rivalled  on- 
ly by  another  volume,  entitled  the  Fudge 
Family  in  Paris,  which  issued  fitMn  the 
press  in  1818,  and  the  hero  of  which  is  an 
apostate  fix>m  the  principles  of  tiberty, 
who  has  become  an  unscrupulous  sup- 
pCMter  of  court  measures.  In  1813,  me 
tame  of  Mr.  Moore  was  increased  by  the 
appearance  of  his  exquisite  songs  to  sir  J. 
Stevenson's  selection  of  Irish  melodies. 
Some  of  these  songs  are  among  the  finest 
specimens  of  |ioetry  in  the  language,  and 
their  morality  m  general  is  not  exception- 
able ;  they  have  since  been  collected  into 
one  volume.  In  1816,  he  published  a  So* 
ries  of  Sacred  Songs,  Duets  and  Trios,  the 
music  to  which  was  composed  and  select- 
ed by  himself  and  sir  John  Stevenson. 
This  series  forms  a  suitable  companion  te 
the  Irish  Melodies.  In  the  following  year 
(1817)  appeared  Lalla  Rookh,  which  es- 
tablished nis  claim  to  be  ranked  among 
the  first  living  British  poets.  For  this 
poem  he  is  said  to  have  received  the  sum 
of  3000  guineas.  A  second  poem,  of  an 
Oriental  character,  the  Loves  of  the 
Angels,  appeared  in  1823;  and,  in  the 
same  year,  the  Memoirs  of  Captain  Rock, 
describing  the  condition  of  Ireland.  In 
1827,  he  published  the  Epicurean,  a  Tale : 
in  1821,  he  had  edited  a  collection  of  Sher- 
idan's works  (2  vols.); and  in  1825  appeared 
his  interestine,  thou^  not  faultless  Life  of 
Sheridan.  His  Letters  and  Journals  of 
Lord  Byron,  with  Notices  of  his  Life,  con- 
tains hut  little  matter  from  his  own  hand. 
His  last  work  is  Memoire  of  Lord  Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald  (2  vols.  1831.)  He  is  now 
preparing  a  histoiy  of  Ireland.  Moored 
distmguishing  characteristics  are  voluptu 
ouaness  of  sentiment,  grace  of  expresswo, 
and  richness  of  imagery.  He  hss  more 
wit  than  imagination,  and  more  ingenuity 
^an  tenderness.  Perhaps  Bern's  judg- 
ment will  be  feund  to  be  perfectly  just  >- 
•«I  am  convinced  that  he  and  all  or  us  are 
all  in  the  wrong.  I  lately  took  Moore's 
poems,  and  some  others,  and  went  over 
them,8ide  by  side  with  Fope%uidl  wis 
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really  astonislied  and  mortified  at  the  in- 
effiible  distance  I  in  point  of  sense,  learning, 
effect,  imagination; passion,  and  invention, 
between  the  little  queen  Anne's  man  and 
us  of  the  lower  empire.  Dei)end  upon  it, 
it  is  all  Horace  then,  and  Claudian  now." 

Moorish  Architecture.  (See«^rc^t- 
teOure,  vol.  i,  p.  342.) 

Moors  ;  a  class  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Western  Africa,  particularly  of  the  states 
of  Fez  and  Morocco.  The  Arabians  call 
them  medaimen  (mariners)  ;  they  call 
thetnaelYes  Moslem  (the  faithful),  and  are 
strict  Mohammedans.  They  are  of  Ara- 
bian origin ;  they  live  in  towns,  and  are 
employed  principally  in  traffic.  The  Ro- 
mans called  a  part  of  Western  Africa 
MauriianiOj  and  the  inhabitants  Moors. 
Their  wars  with  the  Romans  are  well 
known.  This  territory  was  afterwards 
under  the  dominion  of  tlie  Vandals,  whose 
kinff  Grenseric  (429)  established  a  power- 
ful Kingdom,  which  was,  however,  over- 
thrown (534)  by  Belisarius.  The  Sara- 
cens (Arabians),  followers  of  Mohammed, 
extended  their  conquests  in  the  seventh 
century  to  this  part  of  Africa,  which 
was  governed  by  a  deputy  of  the  caliph 
of  Damascus.  Subsequently  (711—13) 
they  took  advantage  of  the  disorders  in 
the  Spanish  kingdom  of  tlie  Visigoths  to 
reduce  that  country,  with  the  exception  of 
a  small  part,  under  their  yoke.  The  Span- 
ish writers  gave  them  the  name  of  Moors 
from  their  residence  in  Mauritania.  While 
the  greatest  part  of  Europe  was  sunk  in 
bartNuiam,  learning  and  the  arts  flourished 
among  the  Arabians  in  Spain,  where  re- 
markable monuments  of  their  labors  are 
still  seen ;  but  the  division  of  the  country 
among  different  rulers,  and  their  dissen- 
sions, so  weakened  the  power  of  the  Moors, 
that  they  could  no  lon^r  resist  the  inces- 
sant encroachments  ot  the  princes  of  the 
newly  established  Christian  states  in  Spain, 
and  were  finally  reduced  to  the  possession 
of  the  kingdom  of  Grenada.  Ferdinand 
ihe  Catholic,  after  a  ten  years'  war  (1491), 
conquered  this  also,  and  thereby  put,  an 
end  to  the  dominion  of  the  Moors  in  Spain, 
after  it  had  lasted  nearly  800  years.  A 
part  of  the  Moors  went  to  Afnca ;  most 
of  them  remained  in  Spain,  where  they 
were  industrious,  peaceful  subjects,  and 
adopted  ffenerally  the  external  forms  of 
Christianity.  These  last  were  called,  in 
S^pain,  ^orif co».  Philip  II,  in  his  fero- 
cious zeal  for  Christianity,  resolved  u|)on 
their  entire  destruction.  His  oppressions 
and  persecutions  excited  an  insurrection 
of  the  Moriscos  in  Grenada  (1571),  after 
the  fluppresaion  of  which  oyer  100,000  of 


them  were  banished.  Philip  III,  in  the 
same  spirit  of  fanaticbm,  completed  their 
expulsion  from  the  country.  Neariy  a 
million  of  the  Moriscos  emigrated  to  Afri- 
ca. As  they  were  the  most  ingenious  and 
industrious  inhabitants  of  Spain,  thev 
were  a  great  loss  to  the  country.  Agricul- 
ture speedily  fell  into  decay.  This  expul- 
sion of  the  Moriscos  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  leading  causes  of  the  decline  of  Spain. 
The  Histor}'  of  the  Reign  of  the  Moors  in 
Spain,  by  doctor  Jos.  Ant.  Conde,  is  drawn 
from  Arabian  manuscripts. 

Moose.    (See  Deer,) 

MoosEBEAD ;  a  lake  in  Maine,  the  source 
of  the  east  branch  of  Kennebec  river, 
80  miles  north  of  Augusta.  It  is  about  40 
miles  long,  and  10  or  15  broad. 

Moose  Hillock  ;  a  mountain  of  New 
Hampshire,  in  the  east  part  of  Coventry, 
14  miles  east  of  Haverhill  It  derives  its 
name  from  the  great  number  of  moose 
formerly  found  upon  it.  According  to 
captain  Partridge,  the  elevation  of  the 
south  peak  is  4556  feet,  and  the  north 
peak  4636  feet,  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  summit  is  a  mass  of  bare  granite. 
Snow  has  been  found  upon  it  in  every 
month  except  July. 

Mora  ;  a  game  known  even  among  the 
ancients,  and  at  present  much  in  vogue  in 
the  south  of  Europe.  It  is  played  by 
two  persons.  Both  present,  at  the  same 
time,  one  hand,  of  which  some  fingers 
are  extended,  or  all,  or  none.  At  tlie 
same  moment  each  of  the  parties  calls 
out  a  number.  If  tlie  number  pronounced 
by  one  of  the  players  agrees  with  the 
numl)er  of  the  fingers  stretched  out  by  both, 
he  who  pronounced  it  counts  one,  and  fifts 
one  finger  of  the  unemployed  hand.  He 
who  first  succeeds  in  opening  all  the  fin- 
gers of  tills  hand,wins  the  game.  It  is  gen- 
erally played  to  determine  who  is  to  pay 
for  the  wine,  and  the  like.  A  person  unac- 
quainted with  the  game  finds  it  diflfioult  to 
conceive  how  it  can  be  interesting;  yet 
you  see  it  played  with  the  greatest  anima- 
tion ever}'  where  in  Italy. 

Morales,  Louis  de,  commonly  called 
ei  DivinOjCrom  his  having  painted  nothing 
but  sacred  subjects,  was  lK>m  at  Badajoz, 
in  1509.  His  pencil  is  bold,  his  touch  vig- 
orous, yet  delicate,  and  his  pictures  i%\\ 
have  tife  and  action.  They  are  generally 
of  a  small  size,  and  commonly  on  cop- 
per. He  painted  hair  witli  peculiar  ex- 
cellence. Morales  visited  all  the  cities  of 
Spain  which  contained  sny  chef  d^CBiwrcy 
and,  by  this  indiscriminate  study  of  differ- 
ent masters,  acquired  remarkable  origi* 
nality  of  maimer.    He  died  at  Badajoz,  iii 
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«.5B6.  His  woiks  are  scattered  through 
Spain.  The  picture  of  St.  Veronica,  in 
the  church  of  the  ban-footed  Trinitariana, 
at  Madrid,  ia  bia  roaater-piece. 

Morality  ;  a  aort  of  allegorical  play, 
BO  termed  becauae  it  conai^d  of  moral 
diacouisea  in  praiao  of  rirtue  and  con- 
demnation of  vice.  It  succeeded  the 
Mysteries,  (q.  v.)  The  dialogues  were  car- 
ried on  by  such  characters  is  Grood  Doc- 
trine, Charity,  Faith,  Prudence,  Discre- 
tion, Death,  &c.,  whose  discourses  were 
of  a  serious  cast ;  while  the  province  of 
nfinkiog  merriment  for  the  apeetatom  de- 
acendra  from  the  Devil  in  the  Mystery  to 
the  Vice  or  Iniquity  of  the  Moraqty,  who 
usually  personiiied  some  bad  quality,  and 
whose  aucceasor  we  find  in  the  clcwn  or 
fool  of  the  regular  English  drama.  (See 
IVotnee,  LiUnitun  qf,  division  Drwna.) 
Moralities  were  occasionallv  exhibittd  as 
late  as  therei^n  of  Henry  VHI,  and,  &fler 
various  modificationa,  assumed  the  fonp 
of  the  Mask  (q.  v.),  which  became  a  favQr- 
ite  entertainment  at  the  court  of  Eliza- 
beth and  her  successor.    (See  Drama,) 

MoRAi.  Philosophy  is  the  science 
which  treats  of  tbe  motives  and  rules  of 
human  actions,  and  of  the  ends  to  which 
they  ought  to  be  directed.  The  moral  law  is 
the  law  which  ffovems  intelligent  and  free 
beings,  and  which  determines  the  charac- 
ter of  vice  and  virtue.  It  is  a  natural  law, 
independent  of  any  human  institution ;  a 
reKgious  law,  which  emanates  from  the 
supreme  Legislator,  obligatory  in  itself, 
through  the  conviction  which  it  produces, 
univemal  and  immutable.  The  moral  law 
revealed  itself  in  the  infancy  of  socieQr* 
PhikMophera  are  its  expounders,  not  its 
creatora.  Their  voice  is  but  the  echo  of 
conscience.  The  first  morahsts  confined 
themselves  to  expressing  the  law  of  duty 
in  mayima,  or  to  illustfating  it  in  apo- 
logues. It  needed  no  proof  beyond  a 
mere  enunciation.  Their  simple  precepts 
have  been  honored  in  all  ages.  Three 
chief  causes  have  concurred  in  developing 
and  establishing  the  rules  of  practical  mo- 
rality,— pontive  laws,  religious  institutions, 
and  dvilization.  Positive  laws  are  only 
the  written  expression  of  the  law  of  duty 
engraved  in  Uie  human  soul,  with  such 
proviakms  as  the  violence  of  the  human 
pasriona  requires  to  enforce  its  precepts. 
Lmslaton,  it  is  true,  have  had  in  view 
ni£er  the  general  interests  of  society  than 
the  interest  of  morality  in  the  abstract ; 
their  pimishinentB  are  proportioned  to  ef- 
fects rather  than  intentions.  But  the 
common  good  is  usually  found  to  accord 
with  indimual  duty ;  and  mten  require,  in 


the  proviaious  for  the  public  weal,  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  moral  law.  They 
require  to  be  addressed  in  the  name  of 
justice. — While  civil  institutions  have  reg- 
ulated tlie  conduct  of  man  in  sodeQr,  re- 
ligious institutions  have  penetrated  into 
the  sanctuary  of  conacience.  Moral  and 
religious  sentiments  are  developed  almost 
spontaneously,  and  have  a  natural  sym- 
piath^.  From  its  alliance  with  morality, 
relifpon  becomes  refined  and  elevated. 
Chnstiauity  has  blended  them  in  the  pre- 
cepts of  love  to  God  and  k>ve  to  man. — 
What  we  call  cmUzatUm^  is  a  complex 
result  which  supposes  the  existence  of 
close,  extended  and  varied  relations  among 
men,  the  developement  of  industry,  the 
progress  of  intelligence  and  taste,  the  ea- 
tabhshmeut  of  general  order,  the  refine- 
ment of  public  and  private  manners.  It 
is,  in  part,  the  fruit  of  civil  and  religioua 
institutions.  Practical  morality  exerts  a 
powerful  influence  on  it,  strensthening 
the  ties  which  unite  individuals,  rordfying 
the  respect  for  equity  and  benevolence, 
encouraj^ng  labor,  and  assuring  its  reward 
by  protecting  property,  favoring  the  prog- 
re^  of  intelligence  by  nounahing  the 
love  of  truth,  and  improving  taste  by  puri- 
fying and  elevating  the  sentiment  of  the 
beautiful.  Civilization,  in  its  turn,  pro- 
mote practical  morality.  The  closer  and 
more  varied  the  relations  among  men  be- 
come, the  more  sensible  do  they  grow  to 
their  mutual  duties.  Labor  gives  man  tlie 
sentiment  of  self-respect ;  the  progress  of 
scie;.ceaiid  the  arts  aids  virtue,  by  en- 
lightening the  mind,  and  accustoming  it 
to  noble  and  dehcate  pleasures.  If  such 
are  the  influences  of  laws,  reli^un  and 
civilization  upon  morality,  we  need  not 
be  surprised  that  they  have,  in  turn,  been 
considered  its  source,  from  a  limited  view 
of  its  nature.  But  if  the  moral  law  is,  in 
reality,  prior  to  all  these,  why,  it  may  be 
asked,  does  it  appear  to  vary  so  much  in 
its  effects  in  different  places  and  aees  ?  To 
this  we  reply,  that  practical  mondity  sup- 
poses two  conditions — ^the  idea  of  duty 
tiiithfully  comprehended,  and  the  authori- 
ty of  duly  strongly  felL  But  the  idea 
may  be  partially  or  erroneously  under- 
stood, and  the  sentiment  may  be  blunted 
or  weakened.  The  law  of  duty,  in  the 
abstract,  is  simple,  and  not  liable  to  be  mis- 
taken ;  but  its  applications  are  oflen  com- 
plex and  delicate,  requiring  the  exercise 
of astrongand  cultivated  reason,and  there- 
fore afibnling  great  occasion  for  mistake. 
The  feeling  of  duty,  too,  requires  a  ceitain 
deeree  of  reflection,  and  becomes  extinct  in 
a  hfe  of  violence  and  sensual  excess.    It 
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may,  moreover,  tieoome  perverted  in  coo- 
seqaence  of  positive  ordinances,  civil  and 
rehgious.    But  the  very  abuse  of  the  no- 
tion of  duty  supposes  its  existence ;  and 
we  find  not  a  few  instiinces  in  which  the 
native  energy  of  the  moral  feeling  has 
risen  superior  to  positive  institutious,  and 
wrought  fundamental  changes  in  the  laws, 
religious  and  other  institutions,  which  had 
sought  to  enchain  it.    We  might  add,  that 
the  doctrines  of  philosophy  have  often 
been  much  more  the  effect  of  the  manners 
of  a  particular  countiy  or  age  than  the 
agents  which  modified  them. — Moral  pre- 
cepts may  be  distinguished  into  two  or- 
ders, with  reference  to  the  degree  of  obli- 
gation which  they  impose — the  imperative 
and  the  meritorious.   The  first  commands 
us  to  render  to  every  man  his  due,  includ- 
ing, of  course,  our  duties  to  ourselves  ;  the 
second,  to  do  for  every  man,  ourselves  in- 
cluded, all  which  is  in  our  power,  and  there- 
fore to  strive  for  ourown  nighest  improve- 
ment.  But  the  fimits  of  these  two  classes 
cannotbedistinctlydefined.  Inconsidering 
what  the  moral  law  enjohis,  we  soon  per- 
ceive that  there  are  degrees  in  our  duties. 
Just  as  actions  may  dmer  in  criminality, 
80  may  they  also  din^r  in  merit ;  and  the  de- 
gree in  both  cases  will  depend  upon  ac- 
companying circumstances ;  and  circum- 
stances are  often  such  as  to  make  it  difficult 
to  determine  on  which  side  the  balance  of 
duty  predominates.     But  though  man  is 
oflen  driven  to  choose  between  confficting 
duties,  he  is  never  obliged  to  choose  be- 
tween two  criminal  acts ;  although,  in  some 
cases,  an  act  of  guilt  will  present  itself 
under  the  specious  guise  of  a  means  for  a 
good  end ;  which  has  led  some  speculatore 
to  the  revolting  doctrine,  tliat  the  end  jus- 
tifies the  means-^a  doctrine  sufficient  to 
excuse  the  wildest  excesses  of  fanaticism, 
which,  in  its  blind  zeal  to  efiect  what  it 
deeuis  a  laudable  object,  tramples  under 
foot  the  most  sacred  rights.    When  we 
inquire  what  gives  a  moral  character  to 
sctions,  we  learn  that  it  is  the  intention. 
A  man's  acts  may,  however,  be  sinful,  al- 
though his  intention  at  the  time,  may  not 
have  been  bad,  if  they  originated  in  preju- 
dice or  ignorance,  occasioned  bv  a  sinful 
neglect  of  the   means    of  information. 
Proper  instruction   in    moral   duties   is 
therefore  every  man's  hisfaest  interest  and 
highest  duty. — ^Moral    duties  have  been 
disdnguished  into  three  great  classM— du- 
ties to  God,  to  our  fellow-men,  and  to  our- 
selves—4mt,  thouffh  they  may  be  classified, 
they  are  not  to  be  separated.    Duties  to 
God  comprise,  essentiaDy,  all  our  obliga- 
tions ;  ana  when  we  serve  other  men,  we,  in 


fiict,  labor  for  ouraelves;  so,  ioo,io  improv- 
ing oursdves,  we  are  qualifying  ourselves 
to  render  the  highest  service  to  others. 
The  class  of  mutual  duties  which  supports 
the  social  relations  may  be  divided  into 
three  branches — ^the  duties  of  the  individ- 
ual to  society,  those  of  society  to  the  indi- 
vidual, and  those  of  societies  to  each  oth 
er.    Under  the  name  of  soeietiu,  we  in- 
clude all  the  forms  and  degrees  of  human 
association— the  family,  city,  country,  and 
mankind.    The  duties  of  the  individual 
towards  society  difier  with   the   station 
which  he  occupies,  and  the  natcue  of  so- 
cial insiiutiohs.    The  duties  of  the  pri- 
vate man,  the  magistrate,  and  the  states- 
man, aie  veiY  various.    Free  .institutions, 
as  they  greatly  increase  the  sphere  of  effi- 
cienc},  proportionably    enlarae    that   of 
duty /and  the  rapid  growth  of  such  insti- 
tutions, in  our  day,  must  nve  rise  to  ne.v 
classes  of  social  duties.    Perhaps  a  wide 
field  still  remains  open  to  moralists,  in  the 
exposition  of  the  duties  which  society  owes 
to  its  members.    Some  phiioeophera  have 
been  so  blind  to  these  as  to  mamtain  that 
the  public  interest  would  iustify  the  sacri- 
fice of  an  innocent  Individ uaL    And  how 
long  have  mankind  been  in  learning  die 
respect  which  they  owe  to  the  individual 
liberty  of  thinking,  speaking  and  writing? 
Is  this  respect  properly  understood,  even 
at  present  ?  Have  poUticians  duly  leanied 
the  resard  which  they  owe  to  the  mor- 
al law  ?    Is  it  a  long  period  since  tim 
writera  on  general  law  have  considered 
with  proper  attention  the  rules  which  so- 
ciety ought    to  impose  on  itself  in  the 
application  of  punishments?     But  it  is 
the  relations  of  societies  towards  each 
other  which  principally  demand  the  med- 
itations of  moralists.    There  is  a  social 
selfishness  which  meets  a  ready  excuse, 
since  each  member  of  a  society  is  apt  to 
consider  his  individual  character  merged 
in  his  social,  and  that  his  duties  towardi 
the  association  with  which  he  is  connect- 
ed, justify  acts  and  feelings  which  would 
be  censurable  in  his  commerce  with  oth- 
ers in  his  individual  capacity.    Hence  that 
esprit  de  corps^  so  bitter  in  its  animosities, 
and   so    unscrupulous    in    its  ambition, 
arming  nation  against  nation,  finom  com- 
mercial rivalry  or  lust  of  territorial  ag- 
grandizement, from    wounded   pride  or 
thirst  of  conquest.    The  code  of  interna- 
tional law  is  yet  very  imperfect,  and  needs 
to  be  completed  by  reference  to  the  code 
of  morahty.— 3ee  Paley's  Prmcifle$  of 
Mand  md  PoHtUal  PkOoaopl^;  Adam 
Smith's  Thearyqf  Mmil  SeiitimetU$;  Du- 
gald  Stewart^  PkOosopk^  of  the  motive  (md 


MORAL  PHILOSOPHY— MORAT. 


Powers  of  Man  ;  Defrerando's 
PtrfedionnemeiU  Moral ;  Mackintosh's 
Hittary  of  the  Progms  qfEUdealandPo- 
Utkd  Science  (LoDdoD,  1890).— We  shall 
DOW  say  a  few  words  on  the  different  the- 
ories of  moral  sentiments.  Philoeophera 
have  endeavored  to  establish  some  gen- 
eral principle  from  which  the  laws  of 
piacbcal  morality  may  be  derired,  and  to 
which,  in  doubtful  points,  we  may  refer, 
to  determine  our  rule  of  conduct  in  par- 
ticular casM.  The  Hindoo  moralists  find 
their  okmhI  principle  in  the  precept  to 

?mfy  the  soul  from  all  sensual  desires, 
lato,  who  drew  irom  E^astem  fountains, 
ezpresses  his  law  of  morality  under  three 
dinerent  forms — Strive  to  resemble  the 
Ddty.  Let  your  paasionB  be  in  harmony 
with  eaeh  other.  Live  in  accordance 
with  the  fundamental  type  of  the  soul,  or 
iDbom  ideas  (or,  according  to  the  Stoics, 
with  nature).  Aristotle  considered  virtue 
and  prudeooe  as  the  same,  and  recom- 
mended the  golden  mean,  or  a  rational 
avcndanoe of  extremes;  virtue,  according 
to  him,  oonsiBtB  in  the  habit  of  mediocrity 
aceofiitiiig  to  right  reason.  Epieurijs  (who 
did  not,  however,  underBtana  his  precept 
in  the  low  sense  usually  ascribeo  to  it) 
founded  his  moral  mtem  oii  the  rule, 
Live  to  enjoy  thyself ;  which  has  been 
ooDflidered  to  refer  to  the  happiness  which 
virtue  nves ;  and  it  is  certain  that  Epicurus 
himself  was  a  model  of  virtue.  The  New 
PlatonisiB  followed  their  master  on  this 
point  The  fethersof  the  chureh  did  not 
attempt  to  establish  any  universal  moral 
principle ;  nor  did  the  Scholastics  f  q.  y,y 
The  Engfeah  moralists  have  foundea  their 
systems,  on  daffereat  principles;  Hutche- 
son's  rests  upon  the  principle  of  benevo- 
lence, and  assumes  a  moral  sense ;  Fergu- 
son feDowed  the  Epicurean  theory;  Sam- 
uel Clarke  places  virtue  in  acting  accord- 
ing to  tlie  nature  of  things,  by  which  man 
will  fecilitate  his  progress  to  his  destined 
sphere.  Adam  Smith  assumes  sympathy 
as  the  moral  principle ;  Wollaston,  the 
acting  according  to  the  truth  of  thin^ ; 
lord  Shaftesbury,  the  maintenance  of  a 
proper  balance  of  the  affections.  Paley's 
system  is  founded  on  utility.  Cudworth 
eonaders  virtue  as  on  innate  principle. 
Of  the  contiiieutal  moralists,  Qrotius  and 
Pufiendorf  derive  all  duties  from  the  fun- 
damentai  obligation  to  improve  the  condi- 
am  of  othereand  of  one^s  self,  and  there- 
fere  command  us  to  endeavor  to  do  all  in 
our  power  to  promote  the  general  good. 
The  precept  of  Crunus,  who  considers  duty 
an  obligation  to  God  rather  than  to  man,  is, 
Obey^l  the  precepts  of  God.  Thomanus, 


Leibnitz  and  Wolf  give,  as  their  funda- 
mental principle.  Aim  at  perfection ;  Kant, 
Be  thy  own  lawgiver,  and  strive  less  for 
dominion  over  othera  than  over  thyself. 
In  all  theories  of  morals,  two  questions 
arise — What  is  virtue  ?  How  is  it  recom- 
mended to  us  ?  And  all  theories  on  each 
point  may  finally  be  reduced  to  three  : 
on  the  first,  that  virtue  is  benevolence,  or 
prudence,  or  propriety  ;  and  on  the  sec- 
ond, that  it  is  recommended  to  us  by  self- 
love,  or  reason,  or  a  moral  sense. 

MoRAT  (Mwrttn ;  Latin,  Muratum) ;  a 
town  in  the  Swiss  canton  of  Friburg,  on 
the  lake  of  Morat  (Murtensee),  14  miles 
west  of  Berne.  It  derives  its  celebrity 
from  the  battle  fought  here  between  the 
soldiere  of  the  Swiss  confederacy  and 
Cbaries  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy,  in 
147&  After  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Gran- 
son  (March  3),  the  fiery  duke  collected  a 
new  army  of  40,000  men,  and  presented 
himself  (June  10)  before  the  gates  of  Mo- 
rat To  the  aid  of  the  Swiss  came  their 
allies,  the  Rhenish  cities,  and  Reii6,  the 
yoQng  duke  of  Lorraine,  who  had  been 
driven  from  his  estates  by  Chariest  was 
with  them,  but  not,  as  some  have  said,  in 
the  command.  Their  forces  were  much 
inferior  to  those  of  the  duke ;  but,  having 
reconnoitered  the  position  of  the  enemy, 
they  attacked  him,  drove  in  the  out-posts^ 
entered  the  camp  with  the  fugitives,  and, 
being  joined  by  the  garrison  of  Morat, 
gained  a  complete  victory,  making  them- 
selves mastera  of  the  hostile  camp,  artille- 
ry and  baggage.  Charles  himself  escaped 
merely  by  the  speed  of  his  horse,  and,  ac- 
companied by  only  twelve  horsemen,  fled 
to  Soiffne,  a  town  of  Champagne,  70 
miles  from  Morat  The  remains  of  the 
killed  (15,000)  were  thrown  into  a  large 
pit,  and  covered  with  lime  and  earths  A 
]ai|;e  building  was  afVerwards  erected,  in 
which  they  were  collected,  and  which 
bore  the  inscription,  D.  O.  M,  CaroU  tn- 
chfti  eT/brfunmt  BurgunduB  Duels  Exer- 
eUitf,  mtratum  obndens  ab  HelveHU  etesus 
hoc  Sui  Monuntentum  rdiquU,  Anno,  1476w 
And  beneath  were  these  words : — 

Die*  Gebrin  ist  der  burjgundiachen  Schar. 
hn  vierteknhundert  nehzig  und  sechsten  Jahr, 
Vor  Murten  durch  ein  Euigenotstchmji 
Erla^  mit  Beistand  Oettet  Kraft. 
Aujder  zehnUnuend  HiUtm  Tag 
Getchah  dUs  groste  Niederlag. 

This  monument  was  destroyed  by  the 
French  army  in  1796,  and  a  lime-tree, 
surrounded  with  a  fence,  planted  in  its 
place.  In  18SS,  the  Swiss  confederacy 
erected  an  obelidc  on  the  spot,  as  a  nation^ 
al  memorial  of  the  battle. 


di 
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MoRAVu  (in  Gennan^JMSAren) ;  a  mar- 
gmmte  and  province  or  the  Austrian  em- 
pire. The  maigraviate  (8862  square 
milee)  borders  on  the  Pruasian  coun^  of 
Gktz  and  Austrian  Silesia  to  the  north,  on 
Hungary  to  the  east,  on  Lower  Austria  to 
the  south,  and  on  Bohemia  to  the  west. 
The  province  includes  also  Austrian  Sile- 


)  square  miles),  and  contains  a  popK 
ida^on  of  1,990,464  inhabitants,  of  whom 
about  490,000  are  Germans,  30,000  Jemw, 
900  Bohemians,  and  the  rest  Sclavonians. 
It  is  watered  by  many  rivers,  of  which 
only  the  Marsch  or  March  is  navigable  for 
a  abort  distance :  on  the  north,  east  and 
west,  it  is  enclosed  by  mountams,  which 
are  to  be  considered  as  continuations  of 
the  Sudeticand  Carpathian  chains,  and  is 

rnonly  to  the  south.  To  the  north,  on 
bordm  of  Glatz,  lies  the  Schneege- 
huge,  the  highest  summit  of  which  is  the 
Schneebeif,  about  4500  feet  high.  In 
general,  the  loftiest  mountains  are  in  the 
nortfaeni  part,  fiom  which  the  elevation 
loadually  diminishes  towards  the  south. 
There  are  also  ridges  of  hills  in  the  interikir, 
interspersed  with  fine  plains  and  valleys. 
The  mountainous  districts  are  not  fertile ; 
but  in  the  Hanna  (land  of  the  Hannaks) 
and  in  the  southern  part,  the  soil  is  un- 
commonly rich.  The  breeding  of  cattle^ 
although  fevered  by  rich  meadows  and 
pastures,  is  leas  attended  to  than  tillage. 
Gnat  numbeiB  of  poultry,  particularly 
gjeeee,  are  raised.  The  fisheries  are  prod  uc- 
uve.  The  principal  com  districts  are  in 
the  Hanna,  on  the  March,  about  BrAnn, 
and  in  the  south-eastern  parts  of  the  circle 
of  ZnavDL  Flax,  hemp,  finite,  garden 
vegetables,  &c,  and  in  some  parts  wine, 
are  produced  in  abundance.  Silver  and 
gold  were  formerly  found;  iron,  sulphur, 
coal  and  alum  are  the  chief  mineral  pro- 
ducdons.  WooUen  and  linen  manufiic- 
tures,  the  latter  employing  1^00,000  spin- 
ners and  13,000  weavers,  and  the  former 
100,000  workmen  and  10,000  looms,  and 
also  cotton  manufectttres,  are  carried  on  to 
a  considerable  extent  The  transit  trade 
of  the  province,  favored  by  good  roads,  is 
important.  The  government  of  Moravia 
is  almost  entirely  absolute,  although  it  has 
estates,  composed  of  the  prelates,  the 
lords,  knights,  and  royal  burgesses.  The 
administration  of  the  afiairs  of  the  prov- 
ince is  in  the  hands  of  a  provincial  govern- 
ment at  BrCmn,  to  which  the  six  Moravian 
circles  (Olmfitz,  Bdinn,  Igiau,  Znaym, 
Hiadisch  and  Prerau),  and  me  two  Sile- 
aian  circles  (Troppau  and  Teschen),  are 
subordinate.  The  (Catholic)  bishops  of 
Brfinn  and  Olmfttz  are  at  the  head  of  ec- 


The  revenue  is  about 
6,000,000  guilders.  Brflnn  is  the  cuMtaL 
The  Sclavonic  population  consists  c^sev- 
eral  tribes,  whieh  differ  in  habits  and 
language,  and  are  in  a  rude  state.  Among 
these  are  the  Slowaks  (distinguished  for 
wit,  eloquence,  and  taste  for  the  arts  and 
sciences],  and  the  Hannaks  (distinjp[ujabed 
for  hospitality).  Previously  to  the  fifteenth 
century,  they  professed  the  Greek  religion ; 
the  Hussites  were  then  numerous,  and,  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  reformation  had 
many  adherents;  the  Catholics^  however, 
are  the  most  numerous,  their  number  be- 
ing 1,800,000.  This  country  was  ancients 
ly  the  land  of  the  Quadi,  and  was  occu- 
pied, aAer  their  emigration  to  Spain,  by 
the  Scyri,  the  Rvgii,  the  Heruli,  and,  unm 
548,  by  the  Lombards,  when  it  was  en- 
tered by  a  colony  of  Sclavonians  from  the 
Danube,  who  were  driven  firom  their  for- 
mer seats  by  the  Walachians  (Bulgariana)^ 
and  were  called  Moramans  mmi  me  river 
MormxL  After  the  fell  of  the  kin^om  of 
the  Avan^  the  Moravian  Sclavomans  ex^ 
tended  their  limits,  and  finally  founded  the 
kinffdom  of  Great  Moravia,  which  oom- 
prehended  several  other  countries  be^ 
side  the  present  Moravia.  Chariemiurne 
subdued  me  Moravians,  and  compeUed 
tibeir  king  Samoslav  to  be  baptized ; 
CyriMus  (S56),  however,  was  the  true  apoa- 
tle  of  Moravia.  Amolph  at  first  enlarged 
the  Moravian  state,  by  granting  to  Swato- 
pulsk,  or  ZuatoUick,  Mhemia  and  other 
countries  on  the  one  side  to  the  Oder  on 
the  other,  towards  Hungary  as  fer  as  the 
Gran.  Swatopulak  afterwards  revolted  ; 
butAmdph  attacked  him,  with  the  aid 
of  the  Bohemians  and  Hungarians^  and  ao 
enfeebled  the  kingdom,  that,  under  hia^ 
suooesBor,  it  was  completely  overthrown. 
From  that  time  Moravia  became  the  prey 
of  tlie  Hungarians,  Poles  and  Germana. 
In  the  eleventh  century,  it  was  reduced  to 
about  its  present  extent,  and  formed  a  port 
of  the  Bohemian  territories.  In  1085,  it 
was  made  a  margravjate,  and  (until  1611, 
when  it  was,  for  a  time,  attached  to  tho 
Hungarian  dominions)  granted  by  the  Bo- 
hemian kings,  from  time  to  time,  as  a  fief 
to  their  sons  or  relations.    (See  Bohama.) 

Moravians,  or  Herrnhutebs.  (See 
UwUed  Breffutn,  and  Bohemian  BreUa^en,) 

MoRBiHAfi ;  a  department  of  France,  in 
the  old  province  of  Bretagne,  lying  on  a 

Silf  from  which  it  has  received  its  name, 
hief  place,  Vannes.    (&ee  D^mtmenL) 
Morbus;  a  Latin  term  signifying  db«- 
eoM,  and  often  used  in  medicine. 

Mordants.  The  coloring  substances 
used  in  dyeing  have  been  divided  by  doc- 


MORDANT&-MORE. 


Cdr  Bancloft  into  wbtimiive  and  a^edhe 
ookm.  SiAtitmtkft  colon  are  those  which 
communicate  their  tint  immediately  to  the 
material  to  be  dyed,  wiliiotit  the  aid  of 
any  third  substance.  Adjtdiot  colon  re- 
qiura  the  intervention  of  a  third  substance, 
which  poeaeases  a  joint  attraction  for  the 
coloring  matter  and  the  stuff  to  be  dyed. 
The  subeiance  capable  of  thos  fizinff  the 
color  ia called  a  mordantf  and  by  Mr.Hen- 
ry,  a  bant. 

MoanAinfT,   Charies.    (See    Ptkrbor* 

Moke  ;  the  final  syllable  of  a  number 
of  Irish  geognphical  names,  signifying,  in 
the  languaee  of  the  countiy,  motifijatn. 

MoKX,Heniy,  a  celebrated  divine  of  the 
church  of  England,  and  Platonic  philoso- 
pher, iraa  bom  in  1614.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  getitJeman  of  good  estate,  who  edu- 
cated him  at  Eton,  whence  he  was  sent 
to  Christ's  coQege,  Cambridge,  in  1631. 
While  at  the  univenity,  he  deeply  studied 
the  most  celebrated  systems  of  philosophy, 
and  finallv  setded  into  a  decided  prefer- 
ence lor  that  of  Plato,  and  for  his  fbllowen 
of  tlie  school  of  Alexandria.  In  1639,  he 
graduated  M.  A^  and  in  the  following  year 

KUtthed  his  PtyduhZwa^  or  the  First 
n  of  the  Song  of  the  Soul,  containing 
a  Chrisciano-Platonical  Display  of  Life. 
Having  been  elected  a  fellow  of  his  col- 
l»e,  nt  became  a  tutor  to  several  persons 
of  rank.  One  of  these  was  sir  John 
Fmch,  virhoee  sister,  lady  Conway,  an  en- 
thusiast of  his  own  sbunp,  brought  him 
acquainted  with  the  famous  Van  Hel- 
mont,  and  that  eingular  pretender,  Valen- 
tine Greatrakes.  In  1675,  he  accepted  a 
prebend  in  the  church  of  Gloucester, 
which  it  is  supposed  he  took  only  to  re- 
agn  it  to  his  firiend  doctor  Fowler.  He 
also  gave  up  his  rectory  of  Ingolsby,  in 
lancolnshire,  the  perpetual  advowson  of 
which  had  been  purchased  for  bim  by  his 
iather,and  woula  never  afterwards  accept 
of  preferment  of  any  kind,  refusing  deane- 
ries^ bishoprics,  and  even  the  mastership 
of  lus  ovni  college,  so  desirous  was  he  of 
onmolested  study.  During  the  civil  war, 
ahhougb  he  refused  to  take  the  covenant, 
be  wa«  left  unmolested.  In  1661,  he  be- 
came a  ftDow  of  the  royal  society,  and 
for  twenty  yean  after  the  restoration,  his 
writings  are  said  to  have  sold  better  than 
any  omer  of  th^r  day.  Doctw  More  died 
in  September,  1687,  aged  73,  leavinc  be- 
hind mm  the  character  of  a  man  of  pro- 
found leanung  and  areat  genius,  allied 
by  a  deep  tincture  of  enthusiasm,  chiefly 
colored  oy  the  supposition  that  divine 
had  been  eomnranicated  to 


Py  thaforaa  by  the  Hebrewa,  and  ftom  him 
to  Plato.    He  was  also  penuaded  that  sn- 

Eemalural  communicatioDs  were  made  to 
im  by  God*s  appointment,  by  a  particu- 
lar ^nius,  like  that  of  Socrafeea.  The 
writongs  of  this  smgolar,but  amiable  man, 
who  was  beloved  by  all  parties,  have  been 
published  in  two  volumes,  Iblio.  The. 
moBt  admired  are  his  JBncfttridioif  EUdeumy 
and  Divine  Dialogut^  concemina  die  at- 
tHbutes  and  providence  of  God.  (See 
Ward's L^tof  Doctor Mort) 

More,  but  Thomas,  a  celebrated  chancel^' 
knr  of  England,  was  the  otily  son  of  sir  John 
More,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of 
King's  bench,  and  was  bom  in  London,  in 
1480.  He  received  his  earif  eduoation 
from  a  schoolmaster  of  great  reputation  in 
Threadneedle  street,  and  waa  afterwards 
placed  in  the  ftmily  of  cardinal  Monon* 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  chancettor, 
who  prophesied  his  fbtiune  eminence.  In 
1497,  ae  went  to  Canteibuiy  colleae,  now 
Christ-church,  Oxford,and,  in  1490^became 
a  student  in  Lincoln^  Inn.  At  the  age  of 
21,  he  obtained  a  seat  in  pariiament,  and 
distinguished  himself  with  so  much  spirit 
in  opposition  to  a  subsidy,  demanded  t^ 
Hemy  VII,  that  the  exasperated  and  ava- 
ricious monarch,  in  revenge,  contrived  a 
quarrel  with  hia  father,  whom  he.impria- 
Boned  until  he  had  exacted  an  arbitraiy 
fine.  Afier  being  admitted  to  the  bar,  he 
was  appointed  law  reader  of  Fumival's 
Inn,  applied  assiduously  to  the  practice  of 
law,  and  enjoyed  great  reputation  as  a 
pleader.  In  1516,  he  accompanied  the 
conrniissionere  sent  to  renew  the  allianoe 
between  Henry  VIII  and  Charles,  then 
arch-duke  of  Austria,  and  showed  so  much 
ability,  that  the  king  was  desirous  of  en- 
gaginff  him  in  his  particular  service.  In 
1518,  ne  published  bis  celebrated  political 
romance  of  Utopia,  which  engaged  him 
in  a  correspondence  with  Erasmus,  with 
whom  he  had  previously  contracted  an  in- 
timacy while  in  England ;  as  well  as  with 
several  other  eminent  men  of  lettere.  Car- 
dinal Wolsey  pressed  him  to  receive  a 
pension,  which  he  refused,  as  inconsistent 
with  his  official  duties ;  but  after  a  while 
he  was  induced  to  accept  the  place  of 
master  of  requests.  He  was  shortly  af- 
ter knighted,  and  taken  into  the  privy 
council ;  and,  the  king  becoming  dehffhted 
with  his  conversation,  he  was  received  into 
the  bluest  degree  of  familiarity.  In 
1590,  he  was  appomted  treasurer  of  the 
exchequer,  and,  m  1533,  at  the  instanooof 
Wolsey,  elected  speaker  of  the  house  of 
commons,  in  which  capacity,  havmg  done 
much  to  fhutrate  an  of^kreasiva  mliady. 
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ke  higUy  ezaapented  the  canUoaL  If 
he  gave  any  peraoDal  of^ce  to  the  court 
by  UM  coDduct,  it  was  not  of  lone  dura- 
tion, as,  in  1527,  be  was  joined  with  Wol- 
aey  in  a  mission  to  France,  and  on  his  re- 
turn was  made  chancellor  of  the  duchy 
of  Lancaster.  In  1530,  he  succeeded  the 
dis^ced  cardinal  as  lord  high  chancellor, 
which  office  he  filled  three  years  with 
scrupulous  integrity.  Unable  to  acqui- 
esce in  the  king's  wishes  respecting  his 
divorce  from  Catharine  of  Arragon,  he 
obtained  permission  to  resign  tlie  seals. 
The  affiront  rankled  in  the  vindictive  naind 
of  Henry,  which  was  still  further  inflamed 
by  his  refusal  to  attend  the  coronation  of 
Anne  Boleyii.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
implicate  him  in  the  practices  of  Ehza- 
beth  Barton,  which  altogether  fiuled ;  and 
he  also  perfectly  cleared  himself  of  anoth- 
er angular  charge,  which  was  that  of  in- 
ducing the  king  to  publish  the  book  against 
Luther,  in  which  the  pope's  authority  was 
held  forth — a  doctrine  that  was  newfound 
inconsistent  with  the  intended  attack  on 
the  Roman  see.  At  length  the  oath  of 
supremacy  being  required  by  act  of  par- 
liament, su-  Tliomas  More  was  cited  be- 
fore the  council  to  take  it ;  and  in  spite  of 
all  the  sophistry  of  Cranmer  and  others  to 
iiiducc  him  to  compliance,  he  nobly  per- 
sisttci  in  a  refusal  to  act  in  opposition  to 
the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  and  was 
consequently  committed  to  the  Tower, 
and  indicted  for  treason.  After  an  im- 
prisonment of  twelve  months,during  which 
time  he  resisted  all  attempts,  both  pubhc 
and  private,  to  induce  him  to  retract,  he 
was  brought  to  trial,  and,  after  an  eloquent 
defence,  condemned,  and  sentenced,  to 
be  hanged  and  quartered.  He  received  this 
barbarous  sentence  with  his  usual  com- 
posure, which  was  disturbed  only  by  the 
circumstance  of  a  singularly  affecting  in- 
terview with  his  favorite  daughter,  Mrs. 
Roper,  on  his  return  to  the  Tower,  l^e 
king  changed  the  sentence  from  hanging 
and  quartering  to  beheaiiing ;  which  act  of 
grace  he  received  with  his  usual  vein  of 
humor,  and  also  acquiesced  in  tlie  ty- 
rannical mandate,  ^  that  he  should  not  use 
many  words  at  the  scaffold."  His  execu- 
tion took  place  July  6, 1535,  when  he  de- 
ported himself  with  a  degree  of  good  hu- 
mor, which,  in  another  sort  of  man,  might 
be  termed  levity,  but  which  Addison  at- 
tributes to  the  satisfaction  arising  from 
conscious  integrity,  and  lord  Byron,  to  a 
species  of  temperament  too  strong  even 
for  the  control  of  circumstance,  and  which 
conceals  a  sense  of  miserv  without  de- 
stroying it    Thus  died  but  Thomas  More, 


at  the  age  of  55^  than  whom  a  character 
of  more  disinterestedness  and  integrity  is 
scarcely  to  be  met  with  in  either  ancient 
or  modem  history.    His  learning  was  va- 
rious and  extensive,  his  wit  abundant,  and 
his  elocution  ready  and  agreeable.    Exr 
cept  his  intoleranCie  towards  those  whom 
he  considered  heretics  indeed,  the  quali- 
ties of  his  mind  were  most  happily  blend- 
ed and  tempered.     His    English  works 
were  published  collectively  by  order  of 
queen  Mary,  in  1557,  and  his  Latin  in  1567, 
at  Basle.    His  Utopia  has  been  tmnslated 
by  bishop  Burnet  anil  doctor  Warner. 
See  the  liro  of  More  by  sir  James  Mack- 
intosh in  Lardner's  Cabinet  Cyclopeedia. 
By  his  first  wife  sir  Thomas  More  had 
three  daughters  and  one  son. — Margaret^ 
his  eldest  and  &vorite  daughter,  married 
William  Roper,  Esquire,  of  Elthain,  in 
Kent,  who  wrote  the  life  of  his  futher-in- 
law,  published  in  1716.     She  was  mis- 
tress of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages, 
and  composed  with  elegance  both  in  Eng- 
lish and  Latin.    Her  reverence  and  affec- 
tion for  her  father  were  unbounded.  After 
his  head  had  been  exposed  fourteen  days 
on  London  bridge,  she  contrived  to  obtain 
it  and  carefully  preserved  it ;  and  when  she 
died,  it  was,  at  her  dying  request,  buried 
in  her  arms. 

More,  Hannah,  is  the  youngest  of  &ve 
daughters  of  a  clergyman  at  Hanham, 
near  BristoL  All  her  leisure  hours  in 
childhood  were  devoted  to  reading.  Her 
sisters  having  for  some  time  conducted  a 
small  school,  their  reputation  enabled 
them  to  venture  on  taking  pupils  of  a 
higher  class.  They  removed  to  Bristol, 
about  1765,  and  opened  a  boarding-school, 
which  soon  became  one  of  tlie  most  cele- 
brated in  the  west  of  England.  Miss 
Hannali  More  removed  with  them,  and 
she  quickly  acquired  the  friendship  of  the 
reverend  doctor  Stoiiehouse,  a  man  of 
taste  and  knowledge.  He  encoura^d  her 
to  write,  and  corrected  all  her  early  effu- 
sions. The  Search  after  Happiness,  a 
Pastoral  Drama  (1779),  was  her  first  publi- 
cation, and  was  so  favorably  received,  that 
she  was  encouraged  to  print,  in  1774,  l^er 
Sir  Eldred  of  the  Bower,  the  Bleeding 
Rock,  and  a  tragedy,  called  the  Inflexiblo 
Captive,  founded  on  the  story  of  Regulus. 
Mr.  Garrick  advised  her  to  write  for  tlie 
stage.  Her  Ode  to  Drason,  Mr.  Gai-rick's 
house-dog,  came  fix>m  me  press  in  1777, 
as  did  also  a  volume  of  Essays  on  several 
Subjects,  designed  for  Young  Ladies.  Next 
year,  her  tra^dy  of  Percy  came  out  ;  it 
was  well  received,  and  established  her 
&me  as  a  dramatic  writei.    In  1779,  she 
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mduced  FlUal  Falsebood,  a  tragedy. 
Min  M oreVi  thoughta,  however,  soon  took 
a  more  eeriom  turn ;  and,  in  1762,  she 
published  Sacred  Dramas,  with  Simplici- 
ty, a  poetical  epistle.  Some  of  these  dra- 
mas had  previously  been  acted  by  the 
pupila  of  Mias  More's  school.  She  after- 
wards took  an  opportunitv,  in  an  edition 
of  her  works,  to  declare  tmit  she  did  not 
think  the  stage  in  its  present  state  becom- 
ing the  countenance  of  a  Christian,  and 
she  renounced  all  dramatic  attempts,  ex- 
cept as  poems  for  the  closet  She  and 
her  aistere  retired,  about  twenty-five  years 
aco,  with  an  easy  fortune,  finom  Bristol  to 
Mendip,  in  Somerastshire,  where  they 
efiected  a  great  improvement  among  tlie 
colliers,  by  establishing  cljarity-schools. 
In  1765,  she  wrote  a  Biographical  Prefiice 
to  the  Poems  of  Anne  Yearslev,  u  Milk- 
woiiuin.  In  1766,  Florio,  a  tale,  and  the 
Bas  Bieu,  or  Conversation,  two  poems. 
Thoughts  on  the  Manners  of  the  Great 
was  published  the  same  year  anonymously. 
This  was  soon  followed  bv  Estimate  of  the 
ReligioD  of  the  Fashionable  World,  which 
excited  much  attention ;  Village  Politics 
(1793) ;  Remarks  on  the  Speech  of  Mon- 
sieur I>epont,  on  Religious  Education 
(1793) ;  and  Strictures  on  the  Modem  Sys- 
tem of  Female  Education  (2  vols.,  8vo., 
1790).  When  the  education  of  tlie  princess 
Chariotte  became  a  subject  of  national  im- 
portance, Mis.  More,  it  is  said,  was  con- 
nilted  by  the  first  lady  in  the  kineilom  on 
the  subject,  in  consequence  of  wnieh  she 
produced  (in  2  vols^  ]2mo.,  1808)  Hints 
towards  forming  the  Character  of  a  Young 
Princess.  This  excellent  woman  has  been 
kmg  confined  to  her  bed  by  an  excruciating 
disease,  but  still  continues  to  write,  and  in 
this  state  has  produced  some  of  her  liest 
performances,  among  which  are  Coelebs  in 
Search  of  a  Wife,  Which  appeared  in  1809, 
and  W98  so  much  admired,  that  it  ran 
through  ten  editions  in  one  year ;  Practical 
Piety  (2  vols.,  1811) ;  Christian  Morals  (2 
volsL,1812);  Essoyon  the  Character  and 
Writings  of  St.  Paul  (2  vols.,  8vo.,  1815); 
and  Moral  Sketches  of  prevailing  Opinions 
and  Manners  (1819).  Her  miscellaneous 
works  have  been  collected  in  eight  vol- 
umes. She  has  written  many  small  pieces, 
which  are  not  printed  in  her  works. 

MoREA  (Mvpiai) ;  tlic  modcm  name  of 
the  Peloponnesus  (q.  v.);  a  peninsula 
forming  the  southern  part  of  Greece,  be- 
tYi«eQ  Su.a6»  29'and38»20^N.,and  Ion. 
2V  y  and  29'  aO^  E.  It  is  connected  by 
the  isthraus  of  Corinth  with  Continental 
Greece,  or  Livadia,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
nted  hi  other  parts  by  the  gulf  of  Lepanto 
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or  Corintfi  and  the  gulf  of  Athena.  To 
the  south-west,  it  is  washed  by  the  Ionian 
sea,  to  the  east  by  the  archipelago.  It  is 
about  100  miles  in  length  and  breadth, 
widi  a  superficial  area  of  7225  miles. 
The  population  of  the  ancient  Peloponne- 
sus has  often  been  esdmated  at  2,000,000, 
but  it  probably  never  amounted  to  half 
that  number.  Before  the  late  revolution, 
the  Morea  contained,  according  to  Soutzo, 
the  Greek  historian,  460,000  mhabitants, 
of  whom  50,000  were  Turks ;  at  present 
they  do  not  exceed  260,000.  The  coast 
is  much  indented,  forming  on  the  south 
the  gulfi  of  Kolokythia  or  Laconia,  and 
the  gulf  of  Coron  or  Messenia,  and  on  the 
cost,  the  gulf  of  ArgoB  or  Naupha.  The 
sur&ceof  the  country  is,  in  general,  moun- 
tainous; the  northern  half)  however,  pre-* 
sents  a  fruitful  ploin,  intersected,  in 
some  parts,  by  the  Cyllenian  mountains. 
The  most  southern  promontorr,  Maina, 
is  sepamted  from  the  rest  of  the  penin- 
sula by  the  different  branches  of  the 
Taygetus.  The  rivers  are  numerous,  but 
not  large ;  the  principal  are  the  Alpbeus 
and  the  Eurouis.  The  climate  is  mild, 
though  less  so  than  formerly,  on  acaount 
of  the  destruction  of  the  forests.  The 
spring  and  autumn  are  delightful,  but  the 
iiimmer  is  hot,  and  the  winter  is  attended 
with  frequent  storms  and  rain  ;  the  soil  is 
fruitful,  producing  com,  wine,  oil  and 
fiuits,  honey,  figd,  silk  and  cotton.  The 
chief  article  of  export  isthe  small  raisins, 
called  eturrants,  from  the  city  of  Corinth. 
The  long  oppression  of  the  Turks  discour- 
aged the  progress  of  the  mechanical  arts, 
and  the  devastations  of  the  Greek  revolu- 
tion swept  awo^  almost  every  establish- 
ment for  manufactures.  Excellent  ports, 
such  as  Navarino  and  Napoli  di  Romania, 
will  facilitate  the  commerce  of  the  coun- 
try. The  population  is  at  present  almost 
entirely  composed  of  Greeks;  they  are 
vigorous,  well  made,  active  and  intelli- 
gent, but  cunning,  artful,  inconstant  and 
superstitious.  Under  the  Turkish  domin- 
ion, the  Morea  was  divided  into  two  san- 
giacks,  that  of  Morea  or  Tripolitza,  and 
Qiat  of  Mistra  or  Misitra.  Since  the  libe- 
ration of  Greece,  it  has  been  divided  into 
seven  provinces,  in  which,  as  also  in  re- 
spect to  other  places,  the  Greeks  have  at- 
tempted to '  revive  the  ancient  names. 
They  are  Argolis,  Achaia,  Elis,  Arcadia, 
Upper  Messenia,  I^wer  Messenia,  and 
Laconia.  Foimerty  adorned  with  a  hun- 
dred cities,  it  now  hardly  contains  any 
thing  that  deserves  the  name.  Tripolit- 
i  za,  Coron,  Modon,  Misitra,  Calamata,  Ar* 
•  cadis,  Napoli  di  Romania,  Monembasia^ 
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A^o  and  Patrasy  are  the  princijiaL 
Ainoog  the  ruins  of  the  ancieDt  cities^ 
tboee  of  Sparta,  Myoen®  and  Mantinea 
are  the  most  interesting.  The  ancient 
history  of  the  peninsula  is  given  in  the 
article  Peloponnesus ;  the  rnoaern  history, 
in  the  article  Greece^  Revolidion  of.  On 
the  division  of  the  Roman  empire,  Greece 
formed  a  part  of  the  Eastern  empire,  and 
the  Morea  was  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Venetians,  at  the  time  of  the  decline  of 
that  empire.  In  the  middle  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  the  Turks  wrested  almost 
the  whole  of  the  peninsula  from  tlie  Vene- 
tian republic.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
seventeentli  century,  it  was  again  recov- 
ered by  Venice,  and  ceded  to  it  by  the 
peacie  of  Carlowitz,  in  1699.  It  was 
restored  to  Turkey  in  1715.  In  1770, 
Russia  excited  an  insurrection  among  the 
Moreots,  which  waiS  suppressed,  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  execution  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  insurgents.  Besides  the  works 
referred  to,  in  the  article  on  the  revolution 
of  Greece,  particuUrly  Pouqueville^s  and 
Anderson's  works,  the  reader  may  consult 
Trant's  Greece,  in  1830,  and  Leake's  Troth 
tlsinihe  Morea  (3  volsJ,  8vo.,  1830). 

MoR£AU,  Jean  Michel,  the  younger, 
bom  at  Paris,  1741^  a  scholar  of  Lelor- 
rain,  accompanied  the  latter  to  St  Peters- 
burg, when  he  was  chosei^  director  of 
the  academy  of  arts  in  that  city.  Moreau 
went  with  him  as  assistant,  though  he 
was  then  but  17.  Two  years  afler  this, 
Lelorrain  died,  and  Moreau  returned  to 
Paris.  Being  enturely  without  meatus,  he 
abandoned  paintinz,  and,  under  Lebas, 
devoted  hintself  to  the  study  of  engraving ; 
and,  as  he  drew  with  skill,  he  prepared 
the  designs  for  his  plates  himself.  Mo- 
reau quickly  established  his  fame.  He 
prepared  engravings  for  the  works  of  Ho- 
mer, Thucydides,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Viml, 
Juvenal,  Ovid,  CorneJlle,  Racine,  La- 
fontaine,  Regnard,  Cr^billon,  Rousseau, 
Montesquieu,  Marmontel,  Raynal,  Mably, 
Gresset,  Bartb^lemy,  Saint- Pierre,  Voltaire 
and  Moli^re,  to  each  of  the  two  latter  two 
different  series  of  engravings  (making, 
together,  more  than  1(%  plates^ ;  also  w 
plates  for  GessneFs  writines,  80  for  the 
New  Testament,  and  160  for  the  History 
of  France.  The  great  yarieW  of  these  sul>- 
iects  prove  his  extensive  inrormation ;  and 
Moreau  might  be  considered  as  a  liv- 
ing encyclopaedia  of  arts,  tn  1770,  he 
was  commissioned  to  prepare  all  tlie 
drawings  required  for  the  public  festivi- 
ties, and  those  of  the  court;  and  he  com- 
menced his  duties  with  the  sketches  for 
the  oelebiatiou  of  tlie  nuptials  of  the  dau- 


phin and  the  other  royal  prinoM.  In 
1775,  he  published  engraviiMS,  exeeuted 
by  himaelf,  of  his  drawmgs  for  the  coro« 
nation  of  Louis  XVI,  uid  waa  made 
member  of  the  academy  of  paindiMr,  and 
draughtsman  of  the  royal  cabinet  His  ac- 
tivity is  shown  by  the  number  of  his  pro- 
ductions ;  for,  besides  what  he  completed 
as  royal  draughtsman,  the  number  of 
drawings  which  he  executed  for  engrav- 
ings amounts  to  2400.  In  1784,  he  made 
a  visit  to  Italy,  which  forms  an  epoch  in 
his  opinions  and  productions.  All  his 
works,  after  that  period,  are  freer  and 
nobler.  As  late  as  1810,  he  enriched  th? 
exhibition  of  works  of  art  with  two  ditiw- 
incs,  each  of  which  contained  more  than 
300  figures.  His  disinterestedness  pre- 
vented him  from  accumulating  property. 
He  died  at  Paris,  1814. 

Moa£AU,  Jean  Victor,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  celebrated  genenls  of  the 
French  republic,  was  bom  at  Morlaix,  in 
Breta^e.  in  1763.  His  father  destined 
him  for  the  law;  but,  led  by  his  decided 
predilection  for  the  miUtary  profession,  he 
fled  fix>m  his  studies,  and  enlisted  in  a 
regimenc,  before  he  had  attained  his  18th 
year.  He  was  not,  however,  suffered  to 
mdulge  his  ruling  paaBk>n,  but  was  obliged 
to  apply  himself  anew  to  the  study  of 
law  at  Rennes,  of  which  school  be  became 
provost  When  the  revolution  broke  out, 
he  had  acquired  considerable  reputation ; 
and,  in  1789,  a  general  confederacy  of  the 
Bretons  beiMr  formed  at  Poictiers,  he  was 
chosen  it4.  Resident,  and  also  became 
commanded  of  the  first  battalion  of  volun- 
teers, raised  iu  the  deparUnent  of  Morbi- 
ban,  at  the  head  of  which  he  joined  the 
army  of  the  north.  He  subsequently  fa- 
vored the  parly  of  the  Gironde,  llie'  full 
of  which  much  affecte^l  him  ;  and  it  was 
with  great  repugnance  that  he  accepted 
the  constitution  of  1793,  when  formally 
presented  to  (lie  army.  In  tlie  mean 
time,  he  much  distinguished  himself  at  t}»e 
head  of  his  battalion ;  and  Pichegru,  under 
whom  he  served,  did  all  he  could  to  lie- 
fiiend  hiui.  The  same  year,  he  was  made 
general  of  brigade,  and,  in  17d4,  general 
of  division,  and  was  intrusted  with  a  8e|>- 
arate  force,  to  act  in  maritime  Flanders, 
where  he  took  many  towns.  He  also 
had  a  share  in  the  memorable  winter 
campaign  of  1794,  in  which  he  com- 
manded the  right  wing  of  Pidiegru's 
anny.  He  was  soon  after  named  c<)|p- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the  Rluoe, 
and  commenced  that  course  of  arduous 
operations  which  terminated  in  the  cele- 
brated retreai^  fiom  the  extremity  of  Ger- 
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tiuuDy  ID  the  French  finontier,  in  the  ftce 
of  a  superior  «rmy,  by  which  bin  skill  as  a 
ooDSummate  toetician  was  so  much  ex- 
alted. Meanumei  the  republic  was  torn 
with  intestine  divisiods^  and  a  conspirsc^ 
was  entered  into  by  Pichegru,  which  it 
WBS  the  foitune  of  Moreau  to  discovery  bv 
a  correapondenoe  which  accidentally  fell 
into  his  poeseanon.  AAer  struffglinj|[,  for 
some  time^  with  his  friendship  m  his  old 
commandsr,  he  finally  gave  up  these  doc- 
uoMoits  to  the  directoiy ;  but  the  evident 
reluctance  with  which  he  took  this  step> 
exeited  suhmcIous  at  Paris,  and,  finding 
that  be  couM  not  explain  himself  satis&c- 
totitf,  he  begged  leave  to  retire,  which 
was  granted.  His  talents  as  a  genersl 
again  brought  him  forward,  and,  in  1796^ 
he  vras  sent  to  command  the  army  of 
Italy,  where,  after  some  brilliant  auccessei^ 
he  was  obliged  to  give  way  to  the  Russian 
force  under  Suwanow,  and  he  managed 
another  retreat  with  great  skill.  On  quit- 
ting the  command  in  Italy  for  that  on  the 
Rhme,  he  visited  Paris,  where  he  received 
some  propositions  to  strengthen  the  narty 
of  the  decliniua  directoiy,  to  which  he 
vrould  not  acce^  On  the  return  of  Bo- 
naparte flomEgyptfhe  at  first  cordially 
Buppoited  him ;  but  a  coldness  and  jeal- 


ousjenaued;  notwithstanding  wiiidi  the 
latter,  as  first  consul,  intrusted  liim  with 
the  eommand  of  the  armies  of  the  Dan- 
ube and  the  Rhine.  The  peflBiu;e  of  these 
rivers,  with  the  batdes  of  Moskircb,  En- 

S«,  Memmingen,  Biberaohy  Hochst&dt, 
drdlingen,  and  othen,  foflowed,  ending 
with  the  decisive  victoiy  of  Hohenlinden, 
which  induced  the  Austrians  to  ask  for 
peace.  On  his  return  to  Paris,  he  was 
received  by  the  first  consul  with  the  moat 
fiattering  attention ;  and  he  soon  after  con- 
tncted  an  alliance  with  a  younj;  lady  of 
birth  and  fortune,  whose  ambition,  with 
that  of  her  connexions^  is  supposed  to 
have  fomented  the  diacontent  which  soon 
after  induced  him  to  retire  to  his  estate  at 
Grosbois.  He  was  finally  accused  of  par- 
ticipation in  the  conspiracy  of  Piche|pi 
and  Geoiges,  was  brought  to  trial,  with 
54  other  persons,  declared  guilty  upon 
alight  eviaence,  and  sentenced  to  two 
yeiua'  imprisonment,  and  to  bear  the  ex- 
pensee  of  the  suit.  He  was,  however, 
allowed  to  travel,  in  lieu  of  imprisonment, 
and  to  seek  an  asylum  in  the  U.  States  of 
America,  on  condition  that  he  would  not 
return  to  France  without  permission  fi?om 
the  government.  He  accordingly  em- 
barked at  Cadiz,  in  1805,  and  safely 
reached  America,  where  he  bought  a  fine 
eatate,  near  Morrisville,  on  the  Delaware. 


Here  he  remained  some  years  in  paaoe^ 
until,  listening  to  the  invitation  of  the 
aUies,  and  more  especially  of  Russia,  be 
embarked  for  Europe  in  the  July  of  that 
year,  and,  reaching  Gottenbuis,  proceeded 
to  Prague.  Here  be  found  tne  emperors 
of  Austria  and  Russia,  with  the  king  of 
Prussia,  all  of  whom  received  him  with 
great  cordiality ;  and  he  was  induced  to 
aid  in  the  direction  of  the  allied  anniea 
against  his  own  countir.  It  was  a  fiital 
reaoluQon  to  himself;  ror,  on  the  27th  of 
Aug^  soon  after  his  arrival  while  con- 
versing with  the  emperor  Alexander  on 
hoFserack,  in  the  batue  before  Dresden,  ^ 
cannon  ball  fiiactured  his  right  knee  and 
leg,  and  carried  away  the  calf  of  the  left, 
so  as  to  raider  the  amputation  of  both 
necessary.  After  languishing  five  day^ 
he  expired,  Sept.  1, 1813,  He  waa  buried 
at  St  Petersburg^  and  the  emperor  of 
Russia  made  an  ample  provision  ftur  his 
widow,  who  also  received  the  tide  of 
marMaU  frdm  Louis  XVIII.  The  man- 
ners of  Moreau  were  simple,  and  he  was 
humane  and  generous,  as  well  as  brave. 
His  great  merits,  as  a  soldier,  all  parties 
admit ;  but  much  of  his  personal  conduct 
as  a  partiaan,  and  especially  that  which 
led  to  the  termination  of  his  lifo,  will  be 
judged  of  variously  by  peisons  of  difier- 
ent  political  opinions. 

MoEELi^  Thomas;  an  eminent  writer 
on  philology  and  criticism,  in  the  last  cen- 
tury. He  was  a  native  of  Eton,  and  ra- 
ceived  his  education  in  the  college  there, 
as  a  scholar  on  the  foundation.  He  re- 
moved to  King's  college,  Cambridge,  of 
which  he  was  chosen  a  fellow,  and,  in 
1743,  took  the  degree  of  D.  D.,  and  en- 
tered into  holy  orders.  His  death  took 
piaoe  in  1784,  at  the  age  of  80.  Doctor 
Morell  republished,  with  improvementL 
Kind's  edition  of  four  of  the  tragedies  of 
Euripides  (1748,  2  vols.,  8vo.l  and  pub- 
lished an  edition  of  the  Pronkeineua  Vinctui 
of  iEschylus  (4to.) ;  a  Lexicon  of  Greek 
Prosody  (4to.);  and  a  translation  of  the 
EpisUes  of  Seneca,  with  notes  (3  vols., 
4to.) ;  selected  the  words  for  some  of  Han- 
dePs  oratorios,  and  assisted  in  a  modern- 
ized version  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  of 
Chaucer. 

MoaxLUET,  Andrew ;  abb^  and  mem 
ber  of  th^  French  academy,  bora  at  Lyona, 
March  7, 1727,  and  educated  in  the  semi- 
nary of  the  Thirty-Three.  His  industry, 
regularity,  and  good  conduct,  obtained 
him  admission  into  the  institute  of  the 
Soii)onne,  where  he  passed  five  years  en- 
tire]^ devoted  to  study.  He  then  accom- 
panied a  young  nobleman  to  the  college 
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of  Du  Pleans,  and  afterwards  on  a  tour  to 
Italy,  in  the  capaciQr  of  tutor.    While  at 
Rome,  in  1758,  he  made  an  abstract  of 
Eymeric's  Diredonum  Inqidgiiontm,  which 
was  published  four  years  later,  under  the 
tide  of  Manud  des  Inquisiteurs.    On  his 
return  to  Paris  (1759),  Morellet  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  disdnguished  circle  of 
Mad.  Geofirin ;  and,  having  published  a 
satirical    piece,   in    answer  to  Palissot's 
tragedy  of  the  Philosopher,  entitled  P^- 
face  des  PhUosopheSy  in  which  he  made  an 
offensive  allunon  to  the  princess  de  Ro- 
becq,  he  was  confined  in  the  fiasdle.    In 
1766,  he  published  a  translation  of  Becca- 
ria  on  Crimes  and  Punishments,  and,  in 
1769^  issued  a  Prospectus  tPun  nowDtau 
Didunmaire  de  Conmerce,  on  which  he 
was  employed  20  years,  and  which  was 
suspended  by  the  revolution.     In  1772, 
he  visited  England,  where  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Franklin  and  other  dis^in* 
guished  individuals ;  and,  in  1783,  his  ser- 
vices were  required  in  the  negotiations 
for  peace,  between  England  and  France, 
and  were  rewarded  by  a  pension  of  4000 
livres.    On  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution, 
he  published  several  pamphlets  on  politi- 
cal subjects,  opposed  the  abolition  of  the 
academy,  though  without  success,  but  suc- 
ceeded m  saving  its  archives  from  destruc- 
tion.    His  Cri  des  FamSks,  in  defence- of 
the  rights  of  the  children  of  those  who  pei^ 
ished  in  the  time  of  terror,  and  his  Cause 
desP^res,  in  fiivor  of  the  emigrants,  while 
they    hazarded    bis   safety,    gained    the 
esteem  of  the  good.    The  loss  of  his  pen- 
sion, at  this  time,  obliged  him  to  under- 
take  the   translation  of  several   works, 
novels,  travels,  &c.,  from  the  English. 
On  the  establishment  of  the  institute,  he 
was  passed  over,  but,  in  1803,  was  admit- 
ted  into    the    acadhnie.    A  &U,  which 
Inroke  his  leg,  in  1815,  at  the  age  of  88, 
did  not  diminish  his  literary  activity,  and 
his  last  yeare  were  occupied  with  the 
MUanres  de  LUJUratwre  et  de  PhUasqphie  du 
diX'hmUhneSUcle  {A  voh^lSlB).    He  died 
in  lSl9.—&e>etheMinunresi7Udiisder^bb4 
MareOet,  by  Lemontey  (Paris,  1823, 2  vols.). 
MoRELLi,  Giacomo,  the  celebrated  li- 
brarian of  St  Mark's,  was  bom  at  Venice, 
in  1745  (died  in  1819),  of  poor  parents,  and 
received  an  imperfect  education,  the  de- 
fects of  which  he  endeavored  to  supply 
b^  his  peraonal  exertions.    His  frequent 
visits  to  the  Zeuian  library,  and  the  na- 
ture of  his  studies,  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  librarian  Rubeis,  who  was  so  much 
pleased  with  his  zeal  and  intelligence  as 
to  aid  him  in  his  pursuits.    He  visited  the 
other  hbraries  in  the  city  and  neighbor- 


hood, copying,  making  extraets,  taking 
notes,  and  compiling  catak>gue8.  He  ac- 
quired a  knowledge  of  6re«k,  and  after- 
wards of  French,  and  soon  became  known 
ft)r  his  learning  and  industry.  His  BihUo- 
theca  manoscnUa  del  Bali  T.  G.  F&rsdH 
(1771 — 80),  and  his  Dissertazione  storica 
tniomo  alia  puMica  lAbnria  di  S-Marco 
(1774),  and  his  Codd,  Mss.  Led.  Bib,  JVh- 
niantt  rdati  aan  OpttscuUs  inediiis  ex  iisdem 
deprompHs  (1776),  bad  aheadv  made  him 
iiivorably  known  abroad,  when,  in  1778, 
he  succeeded  Zanetti  as  librarian  of  St 
Mark's.  During  41  years,  he  lived  only 
for  this  libnuT,  which  he  increased  by 
several  valuable  collections,  obtained  from 
his  friends,  and  from  public  offices,  and  to 
the  stores  of  which  he  gave  new  value  by 
his  arrangement  of  them.  It  is  impossible 
to  paint  his  grief  when  he  was  obliged 
to  surrender  some  of  the  books  to  the 
French ;  and  when  the  order  fi>r  remov- 
ing the  library  to  the  ducal  palace  was 
communicated  to  him,  he  burst  into  tears, 
and  ftiinted  away.  Morelli  compiled  a 
catalogue  of  the  Pinellian  library,  which 
he  had  himself  arranged,  in  6  vols.,  8vo. 
His  editions  of  Aristides  against  Leptine, 
Libanius's  Defence  of  Socrates^  Aristoxe- 
nos's  Rhflkmica  EUmentOj  and  his  Epis- 
tola  septem  varut  EmdxHonis  (1819),  and 
particulariy  his  Bibludheca  Manuscriptc^ 
with  numerous  other  works  of  a  critical, 
bibliographical  and  antiquarian  nature,  are 
monuments  of  profound  learning,  acute 
criticism  and  unwearied  industry.  His 
GJperetteappeared  at  Ven]ce,in  3  vols.(1820). 
MoRENA,  SiKRRA  (Mom  fiwnJtes,  or 
Mxnanus  mens  of  the  ancients) ;  a  moun- 
tainous chain  in  the  Spanish  peninsula, 
which  goes  off  fiom  the  Iberian  moun- 
tains^ runs  through  New  Castile,  divides 
Castile  fiom  Andalusia,  and  the  latter  from 
Estremadura,  and  terminates  at  cape  St 
Vincent,  on  the  western  coast  of  PortuiraL 
The  highest  summits  are  not  over  9000 
feet  hi^.  Different  parts  of  it  bear  the 
name  o£  Sierra  (Spanish,  ridfe)  de  Cordo- 
vo,  Sierra  de  Guadalcanal,  Sierra  de  Cat- 
detraoHy  and  Sierra  de  Monckknte.  It  is 
the  scene  of  several  events  in  Don  Quix- 
ote. In  1768,  during  the  reign  of  Charics 
III,  Olavides  (q^.  v.|  established  a  colony, 
composed  principally  of  foreiffners,  in  the 
central  part  of  the  chain.  It  contained 
about  10,000  individuals  at  the  time  of  his 
disgrace,  but  was  then  neglected,  and 
mostly  deserted  by  the  colonists.  In 
1791,  the  number  was  6900,  chiefly  Spoii- 
iards,  who  had  taken  the  place  of  the 
original  colonists.  The  colony  was  called 
JVWoof  PoUaciones  de  Sierra  Mmrena ;  tlie 
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clnef  fdaoe.  La  €)mwkmi^  in  honor  of  the 
kiiw.  The  name  of  the  chain  (agnifying, 
in  Spanish,  Uodb  m/owdain)  is  suppooed  to 
be  derived  fiom  the  daric  appearance  of 
itilbfertHi 

MoauiT,  Louis,  a  French  ecoleaiastic 
and  biognphical  writer,  bom  in  Provence, 
in  1643,  was  educated  among  the  Jesuits, 
at  Aix,  and,  entering  into  holy  orders, 
became  ahnoner  to  Uie  Inshop  of  Apt 
That  prelate  having  formed  Che  plan  or  a 
tmivensl  historical  dictionary,  caused  re- 
searches fiar  materials  to  be  made,  in  vari- 
ous countries,  and  particularly  in  the  Vat- 
ican library  at  Rome.  Not  choosing  to 
let  the  woiK  appear  in  his  own  name,  he 
transferred  his  collections  to  Moreri,  by 
whom  they  were  arranged  and  prepared 
for thepraas.  He  published  his  DtdMn- 
noov  JBi$ienque  at  Lyons,  in  1674,  in  one 
volume,  fi>lio ;  and  a  second  edition,  en- 
kiged  to  two  volumes,  appeared  in  1G61. 
Moreri  died  in  the  course  of  the  preceding 
yesr.  The  voluminous  compilation  to 
which  lus  lahon  gave  birth,  having  been 
variously  augmented,  by  Le  Clerc  and 
other  writers,  extends,  in  the  last  edition 
(puUished  at  Paris,  in  1759),  to  10  voIsl,  fol. 

MoBBsquES,  in  painting.  (See  Gro- 
(ewMet.) 

MoEXTo  T  Cabana,  Augusdn ;  an  emi- 
nent Spanish  dramatic  poet  in  the  reign 
of  Philip  IV,  of  whose  life  nothing  is 
known,  except  that  he  wrote  plays,  some- 
times in  connexion  with  other  writers^ 
and  sometimee  by  himself  but  afterwards 
entered  a  religious  house,  and  renounced 
poetry.  In  comedy,  many  prefer  him  to 
CalderoD,  although  they  bmrne  the  defects 
<^  his  plots,  and  his  incorrect  style.  Some 
of  his  i^ys  are  entirely  comic,  and  distin- 
gui§lied  iar  character,  althou|^  in  the 
form  of  the  Spanish  comedies  of  in- 
tri^e.  His  comedy  Dt  Juera  vendra, 
qmm  dt  Caaa  noi  eehara  {with  several  oth- 
en,  in  Huarte's  TuOro  EtjMmol]  cdnmins 
several  characters,  drawn  with  much  hu- 
mor and  comic  power.  His  Grazioto 
(the  down  or  bufioou  of  the  com^dias  de 
etrpayetpada)  too  often  utters  stale  jests. 
Hb  IU  Dudin  eon  d  Dtsdtn,  one  of  the 
most  popular  Spanish  comedies,  has  been 
rmitaled  in  other  languages  (in  French  by 
Moli^re,  in  his  PrmcesK  vFSlidey  His 
Ab  fvede  $tr  was  also  brought  upon  the 
French  stage,  by  Dumaniant,  in  the  Gwtr- 
rt  amoaitt  and  imitated,  by  Moli^re,  in 
lus  ioiU  dea  Maria,  His  dramas  are 
ftund  in  the  ComtdiaB  dt  Mardo  y  Cabana 
(16/6—1661, 3  vols.,  4to.). 

M  omoAOin,  Oiambattista ;  one  of  the 
learned  physicians  and  anatomists 


of  Italy,  bom  at  Forii,  in  the  States  of 
the  Church,  ui  1688,  studied  at  Bologna, 
where  the  celebrated  Valsalva  was  his 
friend  and  teacher,  and  soon  became  so 
disdnguished  in  natural  philosophy,  med- 
icine, and  also  astronomy,  that  be  was  able 
to  assist  his  master  in  his  lectures.  But  he 
devoted  himself  more  fmrticulariy  to  the 
study  of  anatomy,  and,  in  his  24th  year, 
composed  some  important  and  valuable 
essays  on  anatomical  subjects.  After  pass- 
ing several  yeara  in  his  native  city,  as  a 
practising  physician,  he  became  (in  1712) 
professor  of  medicine  in  Padua.  Uisfiime 
as  an  anatomist  vras  extended  throughout 
Europe,  and  procured  him  admittance  to 
the  principal  academies.  Amon^  his  nu- 
merous writings  ara  his  Advenana  AnaJtc- 
wica  oifmiff.  The  Leyden  edition  of  1741 
contains  also  Abva  Inslihdwnvmi  tutdkarum 
Idea ;  EputoUt  anatomie4t ;  De  SedHnu  et 
Cauaia  Morborum^  &c.  His  complete 
works  were  published,  before  his  death, 
by  his  pupil  Larfoer  (Morragni  Opera  om- 
nia, 1765).  He  died  in  1771.  His  name 
has  been  riven  to  several  parts  of  the  body 
dncoverea  by  him. 

MoBOAif,  lady  (an  authoress  first  known 
in  the  literary  world  by  the  naine  of  Miss 
Qwenson),  is  the  daughter  of  MrX>wenson, 
of  the  theatro  royal,  Dublin.  Under  her 
maiden  name  she  published  the  following 
jmular  works: — St  Clair,  or  Heiress  of 
beemond,  a  Novel  (2  vols.) ;  the  Novice  of 
St  Dominic  (4  vote.,  1805) ;  the  Wild  Irish 
Giri  (3  vols.) ;  Pattiodc  Sketches  of  Ireland 

12  vols.) ;  and  Woman,  or  Ida  of  Athens 
4  vols.,  1809).  She  married  doctor  Mor- 
gan, a  young  physician,  who  obtained  the 
honor  of  knighthood.  Since  her  mar- 
riage she  has  produced  the  novek  of 
the  Missionarv,  an  Italian  Tale  (3  vol&) ; 
(yDonnel,  a  ^fational  Tale ;  and  Florence 
M'Canby,  a  National  Irish  Tale  (4  vols.). 
Two  other  works,  of  a  different  descrip- 
tion, increased  her  fame  and  fortune.  The 
firet  of  these — France,  by  Lady  Morgan 
(2  vols.,  8vo.,  1817| — was  perhaps  the  best 
account  which  haa  dien  been  written  of 
the  modem  suite  of  France.  Its  success 
induced  the  bookseller  to  give  her  a  larae 
price  for  her  Imly  (2  vols.,  4to,  1823), 
which  had  an  extensive  sale.  These 
works  were  prohibited  m  Sardinia,  Rome, 
Austria,  and  she  was  forbidden  to  enter 
the  Austrian  territories.  She  afterwards 
resided  in  Dublin,  and  in  1824  pubUsbed 
the  Life  and  Times  of  Salvator  llosa, 
which  may  be  considered  as  her  feeblest 
production.  Her  Book  of  the  Boudoir 
(1829)  contains  some  amusmg  particulara 
and  anecdotes  concerning  herself  as  well 
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as  other  entertaiDing  matter.  Having  vis- 
ited Fniiice  in  1829,  the  result  of  her  ob- 
servations and  reflections  was  given  in  her 
France  in  1830,  which  contains  a  lively 
incture  of  the  moral  and  political  state  of 
the  country  just  before  tlie  great  eruption 
of  that  year.  Among  her  more  recent  pro- 
ductions are  also  the  O'Briens  and  O'Fla- 
hertys,  a  National  Tale,  and  Absenteeism. 
Morgan,  Daniel,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished officers  of  the  American  army 
in  the  revolutionary  war,  was  born  in  New 
Jersey,  whence  he  removed  to  Virginia 
in  the  year  1755.  Being  extremely  indi- 
gent, he  was  compelled  to  drive  a  wagon 
for  subsistence.  By  a  rigid  economy  be 
amassed  money  to  purchase  a  team,  and 
continued  in  this  humble  occupation  until 
the  time  of  Braddock's  expedition,  in 
which  he  enlisted.  During  the  campaign 
he  received  a  wound  in  the  face,  which 
left  an  indelible  scar.  On  a  charge  of 
contumacy  to  a  British  officer,  he  was 
punished  with  Ave  hundred  lashes^ — a  cir- 
cumstance which  is  mentioned  because, 
in  the  revolutionary  war,  many  English 
officers  fell  into  his  hands,  whom  he  treat- 
ed with  invariable  mildness  and  generosi- 
ty. Between  tlie  a^  of  20  and  30,  Mor- 
gan was  nuich  addicted  to  gambling  and 
pugilistie  combats.  He  retained  the  bold 
spirit  which  he  manifested  in  thisinten'al, 
but,  in  the  later  stages  of  his  life,  was 
ashamed  of  his  early  excessesi  Having 
returned  home  after  Braddock's  defeat,  he 
resumed  his  old  employment  as  a  wagon- 
er, and  his  liabits  of  frugality.  He  acquir- 
ed thus  means  to  purchase  a  small  piece 
of  ground,  u  jion  which  he  ei-ected  a  house. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  revolution- 
ary war,  he  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand uf  a  troop  of  horse  raised  in  his 
neighborhood.  With  this  he  marched 
to  join  the  American  army  at  Boston, 
whence  he  was  detached  by  WashinstoD, 
in  the  memorable  expedition  against  Que- 
bec. No  officer  distinguished  himself  on 
this  occasion  more  than  Morgan.  When 
Arnold  was  wounded,  in  the  assault  on  the 
city,  and  carried  from  the  lield,  Morgan 
took  the  lead.  Seconded  by  bis  galUnt 
followers,  he  passed  the  first  barrier,  and 
mounted  the  second ;  but  the  death  of 
Montgomery,  tlie  strength  of  the  enemy, 
the  blmding  tempest  wliich  raged  at  the 
moment,  rendered  all  exertion  vain.  Mor- 
gan was  among  the  prisonere  of  war,  and 
indignantly  rejected  an  offer  of  the  rank 
and  pay  of  a  colonel  in  the  British  ser- 
vice. On  the  exchange  of  prisonen 
which  took  place  soon  after,  he  rejoined 
the  American  standacd,  and  was  appomt- 


ed  to  the  commaod  of  a  rifle  coips,  with 
which  he  was  detached  to  the  assistance 
of  eeneral  Gates.    He  contributed  mate- 
rially to  the  glorious  triumph  obtained 
over  general  Burgoyne.    After  his  return 
to  tlie  main  army,  he  was  constantly  em- 
ployed by  Washington  in  the  most  peri^ 
ous  enterprises,  and  always  acquitted  him- 
self admirably.    In  1780,  o  wing  to  the  de- 
cline of  his  healtli,  he  retired  into  private 
life ;  but,  being  appointed  a  brigadier-gen- 
eral by  brevet,  he  consented  to  accompa- 
ny general  Gates  when  the  latter  was  call- 
ed to  the  chief  command  of  the  army  in 
the  south.    Morgan  did  not,  however,  ar- 
rive until  after  the  disastrous  afliajr  of  Cam- 
den.   At  the  Cowpens,  he  commanded 
the  American  force  oy  which  Tarleton  was 
routed.    The  details  and  effects  of  this 
brilliant    victory  cannot  be  given  here. 
Congress  manifested  their  sense  of  its  im- 
portance by  presenting  a  gold  medal  to 
Morgan,  a  sword  to  brigadier  Pickens,  and 
a  silver  medal  to  lieutenant-colonels  How- 
ard and  Wasliington.     General  Greene 
was  now  appoint^  to  supersede  general 
Gates  in  the  command  of  the  army  of  the 
south.     After  the    battle    of  Cowpens, 
Morgan  differed  in  opinion  with  Greene, 
as  to  the  route  to  be  taken  in  his  retreat. 
He  Yielded  to  the  wishes  of  the  conunand- 
er ;  but,  when  the  two  divisions  of  the  ar- 
my  united   at  Guilford  court-house,  he 
left  the  service  in  disgust,  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  imprevement  of  his  &nn. 
This  is  the  common  explanation  of  his  se^ 
cession  ;  but  we  ought  here  to  note  that 
judge  Johnson,  in  his  Life  of  Minor-Gen- 
eral Xjrreene,    contradicts  it      He    says 
"^  the  real  cause  of  Morgan's  disappearing 
from  the  stage  of  the  war  was,  unques- 
tionably, a  serious  indisposition — a^e  and 
rheuniadsm,  contracted  during  the  severe 
winter  campaign.    His  health  had  been 
considerably  aftccted  before  he  crossed  the 
Catawba ;  but,  in  the  hurried  march  fcoiu 
that  river  to  the  Yadkin,  it  rained  inces- 
santly, and,  before  the  army  reached  Guil- 
ford, he  could  no  longer  withstand  the 
combined  attacks  of  those  racking  dis- 
eases.   He  was  prevented  by  nothing  but 
continued  indisposition  fit>m  rejoining  tli^ 
anny."    He  reappeared  in  the  public  ser- 
vice when  sent,  at  the  head  of  the  Virginia 
militia,  against  the  Penui^lvania    insur- 
gents, in  what  is  called  the  tvkiskey  insur- 
redion.    He  then  served  one  term  in  con- 
gress, as  representative  of  the  district  of 
Frederic,  in  Virginia.    He  died  at  Win- 
chester, in  that  state,  in  the  year  1799. 
Morgan  was  a  man  of  much  natural  abil- 
ity, but  wanting  in  educalioa  and  refine- 
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meuL  Ub  stature  was  lofty,  and  his  franoe 
adapted  to  the  severest  toils.  He  died  a 
zealous  Cbnstian. 

MoaoAJv,  William.  The  stogular  fate 
of  this  iodividual  has  given  great  notorie- 
ty to  his  name.  He  was  a  native  of  Vir- 
ginia, but,  for  some  time  previous  to  the 
autumn  of  1826^  had  been  an  inhabitant 
of  the  western  part  of  the  state  of  New 
York.  As  early  as  the  month  of  August 
of  that  year,  it  became  generally  known 
that  he  was  engaged  in  preparing  for  the 
press  a  work  by  which  the  obligations  and 
secrpt  proceedings  of  freemosoniy  were  to 
be  divulged.  Some  members  of  the  fra- 
ternitj  in  and  about  Batavia,  where  Mor- 
gan then  resided,  were  alarmed,  and  event- 
ually became  much  excited,  on  account  of 
the  contemplated  publication.  Remon- 
strances and  inducements  to  dissuade  hhn 
from  such  a  course  of  conduct,  were  re- 
EOfted  to  by  his  brother  masons,  but  in 
vain.  At  leugth  a  conspiracy  was  formed, 
iocluding  in  its  origin,  or  at  its  subsequent 
stages,  no  inconsiderable  number  of  per- 
sons^ for  the  purpose  of  separating  Morgan 
ifoin  those  who  had  engaged  him  to  un- 
denake,  and  were  encouraging  him  to  go 
on  with  the  developepient  oi  the  secrets 
of  the  masonic  order.  Given  up  to  an 
unaccountable  infatuation,  they  commenc- 
ed the  execution  of  tliis  ill-advised  pro- 
ject by  taking  him,  on  the  10th  or  11th 
of  September,  1825,  from  Batavia,  under 
the  pretence  of  a  charge  for  petit  larceny^ 
to  Uanandaigua.  The  criminal  charge 
was  abandoned,  and  a  civil  suit  instituted 
against  him.  A  judgment  for  a  small 
amount  was  recovered,  and  he  was  com- 
mitted, by  virtue  of  an  execution  issued 
tijereoD,  to  the  jail  of  Ontario  county. 
On  the  evening  of  the  12th  of  September 
lie  was  discharged  by  the  interference  of 
some  of  the  conspirator,  aiid,  as  he  pass- 
ed out  of  the  door  of  the  jail,  was  seized 
by  them,  taken  a  small  distance,  and  then 
forcibly  put  into  a  carriage.  He  was  car- 
ried, in  me  course  of  that  night,  on  to  the 
Ridge  road,  about  two  miles  beyond  tlie 
villa^  of  Rochester.  During  the  next  day 
and  night,  he  was  taken  to  Lewiston,  a 
diaiance  of  70  or  80  miles,  and  from 
thence  to  Fort  Niagara,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Niagara  river.  Soon  after  his  abduction, 
it  was  ascertained,  to  a  reasonable  degree 
of  certainty,  that  he  had  been  taken  to 
Fort  Niagara ;  but  for  some  time  an  almost 
impenetrable  obscurity  seemed  to  shroud 
the  events  subsequent  to  his  arrival  at  that 
place.  The  disclosures  which  were  at 
lengtfa  made  befors  grand-juries,  and  on 
the  various  trials  of  those  vvho  were  indicted 


for  carrying  him  off,  have,  in  a  great  mesa- 
ure,  removed  the  veil  which  hid  these 
events,  and  established,  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  that  his  life  was  in  a  few  days 
brought  to  a  trapped  end.  He  was  secur- 
ed in  the  magazine  of  that  fort,  which  was 
at  that  time  unoccupied  by  any  of  the 
forces  of  the  U.  States.  Soon  after  he 
was  brought  to  that  place,  those  who  had 
him  in  charge  were  much  embarrassed  to 
devise  what  to  do  with  him.  Consulta- 
tions were  held  on  the  subject,  and  some 
of  the  party  proposed  to  take  his  life, 
which  they  alleged  he  had  forfeited  by 
violating  the  obligations  he  had  voluntan- 
ly  taken  on  himself  when  he  became  con- 
nected with  the  masonic  ftatemity,  or  in 
the  subsequent  stages  of  his  advancement 
to  its  higher  distinctions ;  but  othera  pro- 
tested against  such  a  violent  and  wicaed 
course.  When  all  the  circumstances  are 
considered,  and  the  evidence  given  on  this 
point  is  well  weighed,  they  seem  to  be  suf- 
ficient to  bring  any  candid  mind  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  proposition  was  finally 
adopted  and  executed ;  but  it  is  not  fully 
known  who  adopted  it,  or  by  whose  hands 
it  was  exeeuted.  The  number  of  those 
directly  concenied  in  the  final  catastj-ophe 
is  believed  to  be  small ;  it  is  also  believed 
that  those  who  first  formed  the  conspiracy 
to  carry  him  off,  and  those  who  subse- 
quently became  connected  with  it  by  lend- 
ing their  aid  in  carrying  liim  to  Fort  Ni- 
agara, did  not  hi  tend  or  anticipate  the  ter- 
mination to  which  diis  affair  was  brought. 
Indee<l,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
the  design  upon  his  life  was  suggested  by 
the  embarrassment  which  those  felt  who 
were  called  on  to  make  a  further  dis^xisi- 
tion  of  him  afler  his  arrival  at  F'ort  Niag- 
ara. This  outrage  upon  the  liberty  of  u 
fellow-citizen,  and  contempt  of  the  lawn 
of  the  land,  from  the  protection  of  which 
this  citizen  had  been  violently  taken,rouscd 
the  indignation  of  the  community  in  the 
midst  of  which  the  ofience  was  commit- 
ted. Tljey  demande<l  their  fellow-citizen : 
he  was  not  produced,  nor  could  he  he 
found.  They  anxiously  sought  to  know 
his  fate,  but  they  long  sought  m  vain.  The 
public  excitement  increased  inintenseneas, 
and  s|)read  over  a  wider  re^on  of  coun- 
try. Those  who  partook  of  it  largely  did 
not  stop  to  discriminate.  The  single  cir- 
cumsUince  that  an  individual  had  a  hifii 
standing  in  the  masonic  order,  was  suffi- 
cient evidence,  to  their  minds,  of  his  par- 
ticipation in  the  crime.  Finally,  the  whole 
fraternity  were  regarded  as  in  some  man- 
ner implicated  in  the  transaction.  It  is 
beUeved  by  some,  and  perhaps  alleged  by 
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more,  to  have  been  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  discipline  of  the  masonic 
institution.  A  current  of  feeling  so  stronff 
and  so  deep  was  soon  turned  to  poUtical 
purposes.  An  anti-masonic  party  was  im- 
meoiately  formed  ;  it  predominates  in  sev- 
eral of  the  counties  in  the  western  part  of 
New  York,  and  has  converts  in  every  part 
of  the  state,  and  in  many  other  states  in  the 
Union.  This  party  is  numerous,  active, 
well-organized,  and  every  where  seeking 
political  ascendency,  not  only  in  the  sev- 
eral states,  but  in  the  general  government. 
Morgana.  (See  JMa  MoT^ana,) 
Morganatic  Marriage  {jnaHnumium 
ad  ttwrranaHcamj  mairmummm  ad  legem 
SaUcan^  from  the  Gothic  word  morgjan 
(to  shorten,  limitl  also  somedmes  called, 
in  Germany,  a  kft'handed  marriage^  is  one 
in  which  it  is  stipulated  that  the  wife  (who 
is  inferior,  in  birth,  to  tiie  husbandj  and 
her  children  shall  not  enjoy  the  privileges 
of  his  rank,  nor  inherit  bis  possessions. 
The  kinff  of  Prussia  contracted  an  alliance 
of  this  Kind  with  the  present  princess  of 
Liegnitz.  The  common  law  of  Germany 
permits  such  marriages  only  to  the  high 
nobility.  They  are  often  erroneously  re- 
garded as  somewhat  illegal,  which  is  not 
uie  case,  though  serious  objections  can  be 
raised  against  the  principle. 

MoRGARTEN.  On  the  frontiers  of  the 
canton  of  Sch weitz,  lies  lake  JSgeri.  It  is 
a  league  in  length,  very  deep,  and  has 
numerous  fish  of  every  description.  On 
the  eastern  border  of  the  lake  is  the 
mountain  of  Morgarten,  of  which  the 
sreatest  part  belongs  to  the  canton  of  Zug. 
Here  the  forest  towns,  Schweitz,  Uri  and 
Unterwalden,  laid  the  basis  of  die  Swiss 
confederadon,  by  the  victory  gained  Dec. 
6^  1315,  over  Leopold,  arch-duke  of  Aus- 
tria. (See  Swititriand.)  These  cantons, 
united  for  ten  years,  declared  themselves 
in  favor  of  the  enmeror  Louis  of  Bavaria, 
in  consequence  ofdieir  hatred  to  Austria. 
Frederic  of  Austria,  therefore,  the  rival  of 
Louis,  placed  them  under  the  ban,  and 
the  bishop  of  Constance  excommunicated 
them.  The  emperor  Louis,  and  the  arch- 
bishop of  Mentz,  however,  absolved  them 
from  bodi  sentences.  Frederic  then  rais- 
ed an  army  of  20,000  men,  which,  un- 
der the  command  of  his  brother,  Leopold 
of  Austria,  advanced  against  the  forest 
towns,  whose  power  was  limited  to  IGOO 
brave  men.  This  litde  body  occupied  a 
narrow  pass,  between  mount  Morgarten 
and  the  lake  ^geri:  part  of  them  were 
stationed  on  the  side  of  the  steep  moun- 
tain. Leopold's  army  had  hardly  pene- 
trated the  narrow  pass,  when  the  Swiss 


rolled  heavy  masses  of  stone  upon  them, 
which  threw  the  cavalry  into  disorder, 
wounded  and  killed  many  of  the  enemy, 
and  dispersed  them.  Lleopold  escaped. 
The  three  cantons  now  formed  a  per- 

Estual  league,  Dec  8, 1315,  at  Brunnen. 
y  the  year  1513,  ten  cantons  had  suc- 
cessively joined  the  confederacy. 
MoRGENSTERN.  (See  BaUU-Ate.) 
MoRGHEN,  Raphael,  bom  at  Naples,  in 
1758,  is  jusdy  reckoned  among  the  first 
European  engravers.  He  received  his 
early  instructions  from  his  fiither,  and  was 
afterwards  placed  as  a  pupil  under  the 
celebrated  Volpato,  whom  he  assisted  in 
engravine  the  famous  pictures  of  Raphael, 
in  the  galleries  of  the  Vatican.  The  print 
which  represents  the  miracle  of  Bolsena 
is  inscribed  with  his  name.  After  having 
married  the  daughter  of  Vclpato,  he  was 
mvited  to  Florence,  in  1782,  to  engrave 
the  master-pieces  of  the  Florentine  gal- 
lery. Of  the  works  which  he  produced 
on  th^  occasion,  his  copy  of  Raphael's 
Madonna  della  seggiola  is  considered  the 
most  excellent.  The  reputation  which 
he  acquired  by  his  labors  on  the  Floren- 
tine gallery,  induced  the  artists  of  Flor- 
ence to  recommend  to  the  grand-duke  to 
employ  him  in  engraving  Leonardo  da 
Vinci's  noble  composition  of  the  Last 
Supper,  which  is  painted  on  .the  wall  of 
the  refectory,  in  the  Dominicans'  convent, 
at  Milan.  This  picture  is  much  dilapi- 
dated, and  the  drawing  which,  was  made 
from  it  for  Morghen  was  by  no  means 
worthy  of  the  original;  so  that,  though 
the  engraver  has  given  to  the  world  an 
admirable  print,  he  has  failed  in  giving  a 
correct  idea  of  the  style  and  merit  of  I^- 
nardo.  In  1803^  he  was  chosen  an  asso- 
ciate of  the  French  institute ;  and,  in  1812, 
he  was  invited  to  Paris,  by  Napoleon,  who 
treated  him  with  the  most  flattering  kind- 
ness. Among  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
other  numerous  works  of  Morghen,  may 
be  noticed  the  Transfiguration,  from  Re^ 
phael ;  a  Magdalen,  fit)m  Murillo ;  a  head 
of  the  Savior,  fit)m  Da  Vinci ;  the  Car  of 
Aurora,  fit>m  Guido;  the  Houra,  from 
Poussin ;  the  Prize  of  Diana,  from  Do- 
menichino;  the  Monument  of  Clement 
XIII,  from  Canova;  Theseus  vanquish- 
ing the  Minotaur;  portraits  of  Dante, 
Petrsrca,  Ariosto,  Tasso,  &c.  A  com- 
plete list  of  his  works,  to  the  number  of 
about  200,  was  published  by  Palmerini,  at 
Florence,  in  1810. 

Morgue,  La  ;  a  place  in  Paris,  where 
the  bodies  of  unknown  persons,  who  have 
perished  by  accident,  murder  or  suicide, 
are  exposed,  that  they  may  be  recognjsed 
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by  their  frietkls.  If  not  claimed  after 
remaiiiinff  three  days,  they  are  buried. 
Hie  dotnee  of  the  deceased  are  bung  by 
the  aide  of  the  body,  which  ia  placed  un- 
der a  glass  case,  on  a  slab  of  black  marble. 

MoRBOF,  Daniel  George,  a  learned  phil- 
ological writer,  bom  at  Wiemar,  in  the 
duchy  of  Mecklenburs,  in  1639,  was  edu- 
cated at  Stettin  and  Rostock,  where  he 
studied  jurisprudence,  but,  in  1660,  was 
choaen  professor  of  poetiy  at  the  latter 
uniyereit^.  Previously  to  engaging  in  the 
duties  of  his  office,  be  traveil^,  ror  two 
vearsy  in  Holland  and  England.  In  1665, 
he  became  professor  of  poetry  and  rheto- 
rie  at  Kiel.  He  visited  ffngland  and 
HoJland  a  second  time  in  1670,  when  he 
contracted  an  intimacy  with  Boyle,  and 
with  aevenJ  of  the  Dutch  literati.  In 
1^73,  he  obtained  the  chau*  of  history,  at 
Kiel,  and,  in  1680,  was  appointed  libraiian 
to  the  uniyeraity.  He  aied  in  1691,  at 
Pyrmont,  whither  he  had  gone  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  valuable  work,  entitled  Polyhidor 
L^terarkaf  Pkila$ophieu»^  et  PracHcuSj 
part  of  which  he  publish^  at  Ltibeck,  in 
1688,  and  it  was  reprinted,  with  additions, 
in  1095 ;  but  the  most  complete  edition  is 
that  of  1747  (2  vols.,  4toA  Morhof  was 
also  the  author  of  a  tract  De  pura  DicUtme 
Latino,  and  other  works. 

M0U1.1.0,  don  Pablo,  a  Spatiish  officer, 
a  man  of  courage  and  alent,  but  who  has 
stained  his  chiuracter  by  his  conduct  in 
the  new  worid,  was  originally  a  seijeant 
of  artillery,  in  the  marines.  During  the 
war  carriml  on  by  the  Spaniards  against 
Napoleon,  he  raised  a  guerilla  corps,  at 
the  head  of  which  he  soon  acquired  repu- 
taiiofi.  His  first  exploit  was  his  obstinate 
defisnce  of  the  bridge  Puente  del  Conde, 
in  EstreinadurB,  and  tiiis  was  soon  suc- 
ceeded by  the  capture  of  Vigo,  in  Galicia, 
in  which  be  cooperated  with  the  British. 
On  the  latter  occasion,  he  acted  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Spaniarda,  and  was 
deored,  by  his  men,  to  assume  the  fide  of 
colonel,  the  French  governor  having  hesi- 
ttfed  to  capitulate  to  an  officer  of  inferior 
rmk.  His  colonelcy  was  confirmed  to 
him  by  the  central  junta.  He  was  jpro- 
DoDed  to  be  a  general  in  the  course  or  the 
war,  and  distinguished  himself  on  several 
oceasioDB,  particularly  at  the  battles  of  Vit- 
toria  and  the  Nivelle.  His  activity  v^as 
such  that  he  gained  the  appellation  of 
fFdUngkm's  eoaaatk.  In  1815,  when  the 
Spaniui  government  resolved  to  make  a 
aoiOTuous  efiTori  to  recover  its  authority 
met  the  South  American  cok>nies,  Morillo 
waa  placed  at  the  head  of  the  expedition. 


conaisting  of  12,000  men.  While  Morillo 
was  preparing  to  embaik  his  troops, 
measures  were  adopted,  by  the  patriots^ 
to  bring  them  and  their  leader  over  to  the 
popular  cause.  Morillo  is  said  to  have, 
at  firet,  undertaken  to  play  the  part  which 
was  afterwards  so  gloriously  played  by 
Riego  and  Quiroga,  but  to  have  soon 
repented  of  his  acquiescence,  and  be- 
trayed the  phui  to  the  government.  He 
then  set  sail  for  the  new  worid.  Morillo 
began  bv  the  nege  of  Carthagena,  and 
entered  that  citv  Dec*.  6, 1815,  after  hav 
ing  experienced  a  glorious  resistance  firbm 
the  inadequate  and  exhausted  garrison, 
which  at  last  succeeded  in  opening  n 
naseage  through  the  blockading  squadron. 
While  the  sie^  was  carryinff  on,  he  ren- 
dered himself  hatefiil  to  the  Venezuelans^ 
by  the  confiscation  of  property,  and  the 
cruelties  which  he  conmiitted.  After  the 
All  of  Caithagena,  he  marched  into  New 
Granada,  and  reduced  the  province ;  and 
here,  again,  he  had  recourse  to  the  system 
of  bloodshed  and  pillage.  For  a  while 
the  spirit  of  the  Americans  seemed  to  be 
extinct,  but,  in  1817,  it  was  again  roused 
by  Bolivar  (q.  v.),  Paez  (q.  v.),  Arismendi, 
and  other  generals,  and  Monllo  was  de- 
feated in  several  engagements.  In  the 
campaign  of  1818,  the  two  parties  experi- 
enced alternate  success,  though,  on  the 
whole,  the  balance  was  in  favor  of  the  in- 
dependents \  but,  in  1819,  the  scale  was 
decidedly  turned  against  the  Spanish  aei^ 
era].  He  viras  routed  in  various  actions, 
and  was  enturely  driven  from  New  Gra- 
nada, and  fit>m  a  great  part  of  the  Caracas 
On  intelligence  being  received  of  the  rev- 
olution which  had  taken  place  in  Spain, 
in  1820,  an  armistice  was  concluded  be- 
tween the  royalist  and  republican  generals; 
and,  towards  the  close  of  that  year,  Mo- 
rillo returned  to  Spain,  leaving  the  com- 
mand in  the  bands  of  general  La  Torre. 
(See  OdowJbia,)  He  ioined  the  court 
party,  and  was  probably  one  of  the  au- 
thore  of  the  insurrection  of  the  guards,  in 
July,  1822.  Finding  this  unsuccessftil, 
he  joined  the  oatriots,  and  escaped  being 
shot  by  one  ot  the  soldien  only  through 
the  inteqiosition  of  Riego.  In  1823,  Mo- 
rillo was  made  captain-general  of  Astu- 
rias  and  Galicia,.  and  appointed  Quiroga, 
Campilla,  the  Empecinado  (see  IHez\  to 
commands  upder  him.  When  the  cones 
declared  the  royal  power  suspended  at 
Seville  and  Cadiz,  he  expressed  his  disap- 
probatiou  of  the  measure  in  a  proclamar 
tion^  and,  at  the  same  time,  agreed  to  an 
armistice  with  the  French  general  Bourok. 
He  was  obliged,  though  reluctantiy,  to 
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acknowledge  the  regency,  and  delifered 
up  Galicia  to  the  French  without  a  blow. 
In  the  beginning  of  IdSti,  he  retired  to 
France.    (See  •^^nn.) 

M oaioii ;  a  kind  of  open  helmet,  with- 
out visor  or  beaver,  somewhat  resembling 
a  hat,  which  was  commonly  worn  by  the 
arouebussien  and  musketeen. 
Moaisco.  (See  Moon.) 
Mo&uLCHiANS.  (See  ualmaHa,) 
MoaLAND,  Oeoige,  an  eminent  painter 
of  rustic  sceneiT  ami  low  life,  was  bom  in 
London,  in  1764  He  acquired  a  great 
degree  of  skill  as  a  faithful  copier  of  na- 
ture, and,  in  the  early  part  of  his  career, 
confined  himself  to  the  delineation  of  pic- 
turesque landscape ;  but,  having  con- 
tracted iiregular  nabits,  and  a  partiality 
for  the  bottle  and  low  compainy,  he  for- 
sook the  woods  and  fields  for  the  ale- 
bouse;  and  stage-coachmen,  postilions 
and  drovers  drinnng,  became  the  favorite 
subjects  of  his  pencil    Some  of  his  best 

Siecee  ejchibit  fiurm-yards  and  sbibles,  with 
ogs,  horses,  pigs  and  cattle ;  or  scenes  at 
the  door  of  the  village  ale-house,  designed 
with  all  the  truth  and  feeling  which  com- 
municate a  charm  to  the  meanest  objects, 
and  proclaims  the  genius  of  the  artist. 
Many  of  his  pictttres  were  painted  in  the 
midst  of  embarrassments  occasioned  by 
his  imprudence,  and  some  of  them  while 
uitder  confinement  for  debts  which  he 
had  contracted.  He  fell  a  victim  to  in- 
temperance, dying  while  in  confinement, 
Oct  39, 1804. 

MoRNAT,  Philip  de  (neur  du  Plessis 
MorlayJ,  a  distinguished  French  noble- 
man of'^the  16th  century,  bom  in  1549,  at 
Buhi,  in  Normandy,  was  educated  by  his 
mother  in  the  tenets  of  the  reformed  re- 
ligion. In  1567,  he  entered  the  armv, 
and  bore  bis  part  in  the  civil  wars,  which, 
at  that  period,  distracted  France;  but,afier 
the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew's,  he 
left  his  country,  and  visited  Switzetiand, 
Germany,  Italy,  and  a  sreat  part  of  the 
north  of  Europe,  including  England, 
where  Elizabeth  received  him  with  dis- 
tinguished marks  of  fiivor,  as  an  able  sup- 
porter of  the  Protestant  cause.  When,  m 
1576,  Henry  of  Navarre  (afterwards  Henry 
IV,  of  France)  openly  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  Hu^enot  party,  De  Mor- 
nay  once  more  tOMc  up  arms,  and  con- 
tinued in  the  service  of  this  monarch  dur- 
ing the  whole  stmggle  against  the  league ; 
but  when,  in  1593,  Henry  reconciled  him- 
self to  the  church  of  Rome,  De  Momay 
sent  in  his  resignation,  and,  retiring  from 
court,  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  to 
literary  pursuits,  and  to  advocating,  with 


his  pen,  the  cause  of  that  refigi<»  which 
he  had  defended  with  his  sword.  His 
fint  work— a  Treatise  on  the  Church — 
appeared  in  1578,  and  was  foUowed,  the 
succeeding  jrear,  by  another,  on  the  Truth 
of  Christianity.  His  most  able,  as  weU  as 
most  celebrated  work,  was  a  Treatise  on 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  (1598), 
in  which  he  vindicated  the  Calvinistic 
doctrine,  as  opjpoaed  to  that  of  transub- 
stantiation ;  atid  cardinal  Du  Perron,  two 
years  after  its  publication,  entering  into  a 
peisonal  dispute  with  the  author  on  the 
subject,  in  a  conference  at  FontaineUeau, 
the  latter  maintained  his  argument  with 
so  much  ability,  as  to  acquire,  fifom  those 
of  his  own  persuasion,  the  appellatMMi  of 
the  ProUHant  pope.  Seven  years  afiier- 
wards,  be  printed  a  history  of  the  papacy, 
under  the  title  of  the  Mystery  of  iniquity. 
This  estimable  man,  whose  learning,  con- 
stancy, and  unblendshed  morals,  acquir- 
ed the  i^^ect  even  of  his  opponents, 
died  in  16S23,  at  his  chateau  of^La  For- 
est, in  Poictou,  whither  he  had  retired, 
in  1631,  after  having  been  deprived  of  his 
government  of  Saumur,  by  Louis  XIII. 
tb8Mhn,dQnrtsp.pour9ernrhrHisUnre 
de  la  Btfomudum  et  des  (hierre$  cUnUs^ 
1571— 1€33  (most  complete  edtdon,  Parin, 
1825,  15  vols.,  with  a  sketch  of  his  life) 
is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history 
of  the  time.  Voltaire  has  erected  to  hiiu 
a  fine  monument  in  the  Henriade. 

Moaocco  (MankoBj  or  Jlfaraici— pan 
of  ancient  JlfotireteNUi) ;  a  large  empire  in 
the  north-west  part  of  Afiica,  bounded 
N.  by  the  straits  of  GibnJtar  and  the 
Mediterranean,  E.  by  Algiers  S.  by  Sa- 
hara, and  W.  by  the  Atlantic  ;  about 
Ion.  P  to  1(P  W.;  lat  29°  to  36°  N. ; 
square  miles,  according  to  Graberg, 
290,000.  The  limits  nm  divisions  are 
not  well  ascertained.  It  is  divided  into 
two  parts  by  the  great  chain  of  the  Atlas, 
which  traverses  it  first  from  E.  to  W.,  and 
then  from  N.  to  S.,  leaving  between  itself 
and  the  sea  a  plain  of  from  50  to  100  miles 
in  breadth.  This  plain,  which  is  400  or 
500  miles  in  length,  in  an  oblique  line, 
includes  all  the  populous  and  fertile  part, 
comprisin|f  Morocco  Profier  and  Fez. 
The  division  beyond  the  Atlas  comprises 
Draba,Tafilet,Sugulme8sa,&c.  The  pop. 
ulation  is  variouuy  estimated;  by  Gra- 
beiig,  at  5,000,000 ;  by  Cbenier  and  Hoest, 
at  5,000,000  or  6^000,000;  and  by  Jack- 
son, at  14,886,000:  population  of  the 
cities,  according  to  Jackson,  995,000  ;  of 
Morocco  and  Fez,  N.  and  W.  of  Atlas, 
10,900,000;  tlie  Brebers,  3,000,000;  Tafi^ 
let,  S.  E.  of  Atlas,  650,000.    This  state- 
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md  to  have  been  taken  ftom  the 
imperial  register,  but  is  probably  a  greal 
exaggeradoD.  The  chief  towns  are  Mo- 
roeco,  the  capital,  Fez,  Mequinez,  Moga- 
dore,  the  principal  seaport,  Tarudant,  Ra- 
ba^  Sallee,  T^jagiera,  Saffet  and  Tetuan. 
The  goyerament  is  a  most  barbarous  des- 
potism, under  a  chiei^  styled  the  sultan  of 
Fez  and  Morocco,  who  is  absolute  master 
of  the  fives  and  fortunes  of  his  subjects. 
In  many  parts  of  the  oountiy,  his  power 
is  very  piecarioas,  and  bis  superiority  is 
acknowledged,  by  many  tribes,  merely  by 
the  payment  of  tribute.  The  religion  is 
Mohammedan.  The  population  consists 
of  Moois^  who  hve  m  the  towns,  and 
csny  on  trade ;  Arabs,  who  dwell  in  the 
country,  in  villages;  Brebers,  the  oldest 
inhabitanti  of  the  land  (see  Barbarv  ^atea); 
Negroes,  who  live  in  a  state  of  fireedom, 
dispersed  over  the  country ;  Jews,  in  a  great 
measure  the  descendants  of  those  who 
were  driven  fiom  Spain,  by  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic ;  tliey  are  numerous,  but 
despised  and  opprnsed ;  renecmdo  Jews 
and  Christians,  principally  Spaniards; 
Chrisdans,  who  are  merchants,  artisans 
snd  siavesL  The  grand  physical  char- 
iderittic  of  the  country  is  the  great  chain 
of  the  Atlas,  the  summits  of  which  are 
covered  with  perpetual  snow.  The  coun- 
try between  tliis  chain  and  the  ocean  is 
watered  by  numerous  streams  from  the 
mountains ;  is  exuberantly  fertile,  produc- 
ing grain,  almonds,  dates,  and  various 
other  fruits.  Silk  and  wool  are  plentifiiL 
The  leather calledmoroccd(q.v.)ts  manufac- 
tured from  the  skins  of  the  ^poats  of  Tafi- 
*'"     Morocco  has  mines  of  uon,  tin,  cop- 


fee 


per  in  abundance,  antimony  (more  care- 
fijlly  worked  than  the  others),  and  mineral 
«it  in  great  plenty.  (See  Barbary  States.) 
The  ewly  history  is  given  in  the  article 
Moon,  In  1557,  Mehemed,  a  sberif,  or 
one  who  claimed  to  be  descended  from 
the  prophet,  obtained  powession  of  the 
throne  of  the  empire,  which  is  still  occu- 
pied by  his  descendants.  Frequent  and 
Moody  civil  ware  have  been  carried  on 
by  the  royal  princes,  who  have  been,  for 
the  most  part,  distinguished  only  for  their 
cruel  de^wtism.  The  most  ferocious  of 
these  tyrants  was  Muleylsinael,  who  died, 
after  a  long  reign,  in  1727.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Muley  Abdallah,  who 
ascended  the  throne  after  a  long  strugn^le 
with  his  brothers.  That  prince  was  rol- 
kwed,  in  the  government,  by  his  son 
Muley  Sidi  Mohammed  (1757),  who  car- 
ried on  war  against  France,  Spain  and 
Pottanlf  but  concluded  treades  of  peace 
wiih  the  other  powers.    On  h«  death,  in 


1790,  a  war  broke  out  between  his  Bona, 
on  the  subject  of  the  succession.  Muley 
Soliman  finally  obtained  possession  of  the 
throne,  and,  on  the  invasion  of  E^pt  by 
the  French,  sent  a  contingent  to  the 
Turkish  army.  A  treaty  with  the  U. 
States,  which  had  been  concluded  with 
Sidi  Mohammed,  in  1786^  was  mtified  by 
Muley  Soliman  in  1796.  By  this  treaty, 
it  was  stipulated  that  prisoners  made  in  wm 
should  not  become  slavesi  On  the  death 
of  Muley  Soliman,  in  1832,  his  nephew, 
Muley  Abderrahman,  the  present  sultan, 
succeeded  him.  He  has  been  principally 
employed,  since  his  accession,  m  enaeav- 
oring  to  restore  domestic  tranquillity,  and 
reduce  the  rebellious  tribes  of  the  interior. 
He  is  bigoted,  indolent  and  luxurious,  but, 
as  he  is  not  remarkable  for  any  extreme 
tyranny  or  cruelty,  he  is  considered  a 
fiood  monarch.  The  last  accounts  from 
Morocco  (1631)  describe  the  country  as 
torn  by  internal  dissensions,  the  Breber 
tribes  of  the  mountains  havina  ^ned 
some  important  advantages  over  the  impe- 
rial forces.  But  this  unquiet  state  is  the 
usual  condition  of  the  empire.  Beaides 
the  works  refened  to  in  the  article  Bat' 
bary,  the  reader  tnay  consult  Jackson's 
Moroccoy  and  Brooke's  Travtli  in  Spam 
and  Morocco  (London,  1631). 

Moaoccd  (called,  by  the  natives,  Ma' 
rxuch) ;  city,  and  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  Morocco ;  Ion.  r>  15^  W.*;  lat  3P  37'  N. ; 
population,  according  to  Chenier,  about 
30,000;  some  reduce  it  to  20,000;  others 
state  it  at  40,000  or  50,000 ;  Jackson  mises 
it  to  270,000.  It  is  said  to  contain  2000 
Jewish  femiltes.  It  is  situated  about  120 
miles  from  the  sea,  in  a  pleasant  plain, 
planted  with  palm  trees.  It  was  founded 
m  1052  A.  D.,  and,  in  the  following  cen- 
mry,  under  the  reign  of  Ali  Ben  Yusuf,  it 
was  in  its  highest  prosperity,  and  has  been 
represented  as  containmff  a  population  of 
1,000,000.  This  is  probably  veiy  much 
exaggerated ;  but  the  circuit  of  its  walls 
appeare  still  calculated  for  at  least  300,000. 
It  is  now  very  much  depopulated,  covered 
with  ruins  of  houses  and  gardens;  the 
streets  are  filled  with  the  rubbish  of  de- 
cayed buildings ;  and  the  habiuitions,  be- 
ing old,  swarm  with  vermin.  The  tem^ 
pies,  sanctuaries  and  mosques  are  still 
numerous,  and  some  of  the  latter  lofty  and 
splendid.  The  emperor's  palace  is  of 
hewn  stone,  ornamented  with  marble. 
The  air  is  clear  and  healthv,  and  the  city 
is  well  supplied  with  excellent  water  fifom 
the  river  Tensift,  which  flows  at  a  sh<Mt 
distance. 

Moaocco,  or  MiRoqunr;  a  fine  kind 
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of  leather,  pr6|Mfed  ftom  the  akin  of  the 
goat,  orinDolly  brought  from  the  Levant 
and  the  Barbaiy  States,  but  now  manu- 
factured in  most  other  countries.  It  de- 
rives its  name  from  the  empu«  of  Moroc- 
co, where  it  was  probably  invented,  or 
lirst  became  kno¥m  to  Europeans.  The 
colors  most  commonly  communicated  to 
it  are  red  (by  cochineal)  and  /ellow  (by 
the  Avignon  or  yellow  berries). 

MoRosiifi,  Francesco,  bom  1618,  was  a 
sallant  soldier,  who,  about  the  middle  of 
uie  seventeentb  ceutui^,  in  his  capacity 
of  governor  of  Candia,  defended  that 
island,  with  30,000  men,  against  a  Turkish 
force  of  four  times  that  amount  Com- 
pelled at  length  to  surrender,  he  obtained 
terms  which  were  better  observed  by  the 
Ottoman  conquerors  than  was  their  wont ; 
and  although,  on  his  return  to  Venice,  he 
suffered  a  temporary  disgrace,  yet  he  soon 
recovered  his  credit  with  the  government, 
and  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  procu- 
rator of  St.  Mark*k  Sailing,  afterwards, 
against  his  former  antagonists,  tlie  Turks, 
he  attacked  their  fleet,  not  far  from  the 
Dardanelles,  and  totally  defeated  it,  with 
great  loss  both  of  ships  and  men.  Re- 
turning in  triumph  to  Venice,  he  contin- 
ued to  enjoy  great  popularity.  In  1688, 
he  was  elected  doge,  and  survived  his  el- 
evation about  six  years,  dying  at  Napoli 
di  Romania,  in  16S4. 

MoRoxYuc  'Acid  ;  the  name  applied, 
by  Klaproth,  to  an  acid  not  yet  fully 
examined,  and  which  was  found  in  com- 
bination with  lime,  forming  a  blackish- 
brown  coadng,  on  the  trtmk  of  a  white 
mulberry  tree,  at  Palermo.  Its  taste  and 
other  qualities  approached  nearest  to  those 
possessed  by  the  succinic  acid. 

Morpheus  (from  ^of^,  form,  because 
he  assumes  a  variety  of  forms),  in  the 
Greek  and  Roman  mythology ;  a  servant 
of  Sonmus,  or  Sleep.  He  lived  in  a  dark, 
silent  cave,  impenetrable  by  the  mys  of 
the  sun,  in  Cimmeria.  He  is  oflen  con- 
founded with  the  god  of  sleep,  but  is  more 
strictly  the  god  of  dreams,  and  was  oflen 
sent  out  to  make  known  to  mortals  the 
will  of  the  gods.  He  appeared  only  in  a 
human  fbnn,  his  brother  Phobetor  (the 
Terrifier)  being  employed  to  assume  the 
shapa  of  beasts,  and  Phantasos  that  of  in- 
animate objects.  Morpheus  is  represented 
as  a  handsome  youtb,cro  wned  with  poppies, 
and  holding  in  his  hand  a  horn  of  plenty, 
from  which  he  scatters  various  figures. 

Morphia  ;  a  new  vegetable  alkali,  ex- 
tracted from  opium,  of  which  it  consti- 
tutes the  narcotic  principle.  It  is  obtain- 
ed pure  by  the  following  process :  A  con- 


centrated infuBioa  of  opiam  is  boiled 
with  a  small  quantity  of  common  mag- 
nesia for  a  quarter  of  an  hour:  a  consid- 
erable quantity  of  a  grayish  deposit  fells: 
this  is  washed  on  a  hlter  with  cold  water, 
and,  when  dry,  digested  in  weak  alcohol 
for  some  time,  at  a  temperature  beneath 
ebullition.  In  this  way,  very  little  mor- 
phia, but  a  great  quantity  of  coloring 
matter,  is  sepmted.  The  matter  is  then 
drained  on  a  filter,  washed  with  a  little 
cold  alcohol,  and  afterwards  boiled  with 
a  large  quantity  of  highly  rectified  alco- 
hol This  liquid,  being  filtered  while 
hot,  on  cooling,  deposits  the  morphia  in 
crystals,  and  very  little  colored.  The  so- 
lution in  alcohol  and  crystallization  being 
repeated  two  or  three  times,  colorlecs 
morphia  is  obtained.  It  crystallizes  in 
double  four-sided  pyramids,  whose  bases 
are  squares  or  rectangles ;  sometimes 
also  in  prisms  with  trapezoidal  bases.  It 
dissolves  in  eighty-two  times  its  weight 
of  boiling  water,  and  the  solution,  on 
coolmg,  deposits  regular  and  colorieas 
crystals.  It  is  soluble  in  thirty-six  times 
its  weight  of  boiling  alcohol,  and  in  forty- 
two  times  its  weight  of  cold  alcohol.  It 
dissolves  in  eight  times  its  weight  of  sul- 
phuric ether.  All  these  solutions  change 
the  infusion  of  brazil  wood  to  violet,  and 
the  tincture  of  rhubarb  to  brown.  Ac- 
cording to  M.  Bussy,  morphia  consists  of 

Carbon, G9.0 

Hydrogen, (L5 

Azote, 4.5 

Oxygen, 20.0 

100.0 
With  acids,  it  forms  a  class  of  salts  in 
like  manner  as  do  the  other  vegetable 
alkalis.  Sulphtde  of  morphia  crystallizes 
in  prisms,  which  cfissolve  in  twice  their 
weight  of  distilled  water.  They  are  com- 
posed of 

Acid, » 

Morphia, 40 

Water, 38 

100 
MtraU  of  morphia  yields  needle-formed 
crystals  in  stars,  which  are  soluble  in  one 
and  a  half  times  their  weight  of  distilled 
water.  MuriaU  t^f  morphia  is  soluble  in 
ten  and  a  half  times  its  weiffht  of  distilled 
water.  The  acetate  crystaJlizes  in  nee- 
dles, the  tartrate  in  prisms,  and  the  car- 
bonate in  short  prisms.  Tincture  of 
flails  is  said  to  be  a  good  test  of  morphia, 
me  or  combined.  Subacetate  of  lead 
throws  down  all  the  animal  matters  with 
which  acetate  of  ammonia  may  come  to 
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be  BHwnfiafwt  in  the  Btomach,  without 
acting  on  that  Tegetdble  salt  The  exceas 
of  lead  may  be  separated  from  the  dear 
liquor  by  a  few  bubbles  of  sulphureted 
hydrogen ;  and  the  morphia  may  then  be 
recogmaed  by  crystallization  in  vacuo j  and 
by  the  red  color  which  nitric  acid  imparts 
to  it  No  morphia  is  found  in  the  blood 
of  animals  killed  with  it  Morphia  acts 
with  great  energy  on  the  animal  econo- 
my. A  grain  and  a  lialf,  taken  at  three 
difierem  times,  produced  such  violem 
symptoms  upon  three' vounff  men  of  sot- 
enCeen  years  of  age,  that  »ertiimer  was 
alarmed  lest  the  consequences  should 
have  proved  fiital. 

MoairaoLoer  (from  fio^i?,  form,  and 
W^  doctrine) ;  the  science  which  treats 
or  the  formation  and  constant  change  of 
organic  bodies,  G6th&  the  German  poet,, 
fint  formed  the  word,  and  treated  the 
ubject  as  a  separate  branch  of  natural 
fais^ry.  In  his  Beitrofe  zur  MEharwis' 
sautAaft  Hherhavpt  una  zur  Morph4ilogU 
mAudmUre  (Tfibingen,  1817  et  seq.),  ne 
directs  attention  to  the  uninterrupted 
change  of  all  bodies,  particularly  organic 
bodiea,  and  the  fact  of  their  consisting, 
even  when  they  appear  as  single  individ- 
uak,  of  parts  which  contain  im  germs  of 
individual  life  within  them.  He  shows 
this  to  be  the  case  with  plants  from  their 
propagation  by  eyes  and  cuttings*  The 
growth  from  seed  appears  to  him  quite  a 
amilar  phenomenon.  Among  animals, 
he  adduces  the  instance  of  the  infusona. 
The  polypes  and  some  reptiles  whose 
partB^  on  division,  form  entire  animals, 
might  likewise  be  mentioned. 

Morris,  Lewis,  one  of  the  signers  of 
the  American  Declaration  of  lodepen- 
dence,  was  bom  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
in  the  year  1726.  He  was  proprietor  of 
the  lai^e  manor  of  Morrisama,  in  the 
coun^  of  Westchester.  He  was  educated 
at  Yale  college,  of  which  he  received  the 
honors.  On  his  return  home,  he  devoted 
himself  to  agriculture.  When  the  diasen- 
fiioos  between  the  mother  country  bepan, 
be  was  in  a  most  fortunate  situation; 
with  an  ample  estate,  a  fine  family,  an 
ezceDent  constitution,  literary  taste,  and 
eeneral  occupations  of  which  he  was 
fond.  He  renounced  at  once  his  domes- 
tie  comfort,  in  order  to  assert  the  rights 
of  his  conntiy.  He  was  elected  to  the 
congress  of  1775,  wherein  he  served  on 
the  most  important  committees.  That 
body  assinied  to  him  the  arduous  taak 
of  detachmg  the  western  Indians  from 
the  coalition  with  Great  Britain.  On  this 
errand,  he  repaired   to   Pittsburg,  and 
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acted  with  zeal  and  address.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  1776^  he  resumed  his  seat  in 
congress,  where  he  was  a  laborious  and 
very  useful  member.  When  he  signed 
the  Declaradon  of  Independence,  it  was 
at  the  risk  of  his  beautiful  and  exten- 
sive mancM',  near  New  York,  which  was, 
in  fact,  soon  after  laid  waste  bv  the  ene^ 
my.  Three  of  his  sons  served  in  tlie  ar- 
my, with  much  distinction.  He  quitted 
congress  in  1777,'  and  was  afterwards  in 
the  state  legislature,  and  a  major-general 
of  militia.  Mr.  Morris  died  on  his  pater- 
nal estate,  in  January,  1798,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-one,  poaaesaing  univeraal  esteem. 
Morris,  Robert,  the  chief  financier  of 
the  American  revoludon,  was  bom  in 
Lancashire,  England,  January,  1733 — 4, 
O.  S.,  of  respectable  parentage.  His 
ftther  embarked  for  America,  an^d  caused 
him  to  fc^ow  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  He 
received  only  an  English  education,  and, 
before  he  reached  bis  fifteenth  year,  was 
placed  in  the  counting-house  of  Mr. 
Charles  Willing,  at  that  time  one  of  the 
first  merchants  of  Philadelphia.  Fidelity, 
diligehce  and  capacity  gained  him  the 
full  confidence  and  favor  of  Mr.  Willing, 
after  whose  death,  he  was  taken  into 
parmership  by  his  son,  Thomas  Willing, 
subseouently  president  of  the  bank  of  the 
United  States.  This  partnership  lasted 
from  the  year  1754  until  1793,— the  long 
period  of  thirty-nine  yeara.  At  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  American  revolution, 
Mr.  Morris  was  more  extensively  engaged 
in  commerce  than  any  other  merchant  of 
Philadelphia.  No  one  embraced  the 
American  cause  with  more  zeal  and  firm- 
ness, and  fbw  with  more  influence  and 
risk.  He  declared  himself  immediately 
against  the  stamp  act,  si^ed,  without 
hesitation,  the  non-importation  agreement 
of  t765,  and,  in  so  doiuff,  the  house  of 
Willing  and  Morris  made  a  direct  and 
serious  sacrifice  of  trade.  In  1775,  Mr. 
Morris  was  appointed  by  the  legislature 
of  Pennsylvania  one  of  the  dele^tes  to 
the  second  general  congress.  He  was 
placed  upon  every  committee  of  ways 
and  means,  and  connected  with  all  the 
deliberations  and  arrangements  relative 
to  the  navy,  maritime  amurs,  and  fisan- 
cial  interests.  Besides  aiding  his  country 
by  his  judgment  and  talents  for  busmess, 
he  borrowed  money,  to  a  vciy  lane 
amount,  on  Ids  personal  responsibuity,  mr 
the  use  of  the  government  This  personal 
credit,  growing  out  of  bis  reputation  for 
probity,  abihtv  and  resources,  was  won- 
derful, and  of  incalculable  advanta^  to 
the  American  cause.     It  rarely  filled, 
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when  the  treasuxy  yielded  nothing  for  the 
pablie  exigencies.    In  May,  1777,  he  was 
elected  a  third  time  to  congress,  by  the 
iBgialature  of  Pennsylvania,  and  continued 
to  be  the  soul  of  the  financial  concerns. 
Washington,  to  whom  be  was  deputed 
by  congress,  in  the  autumn  of  1777,  con- 
ceived the  utmost  faith  in  his  patriotism 
and  ability,  which  all  the  subsequent  events 
of  their  intimate    intercourse  and   the 
connexion  of  Morris  with  public  affiiirs 
served  to  perpetuate.    In  the  year  1780, 
Mr.  Morris  established  a  bank  by  sub- 
scription, of  which  his  share  was  £10,000, 
mainly  with  the  object  of  supplying  the 
igrmy  with  provisions,— 3,000,000  of  ra- 
tions, and  300  hogsheads  of  rum.    It 
oontinued  until  the  following  year,  when 
the  bank  of  North  America  was  fpunded. 
His  extensive  commercial  and    private 
correspondence  with  Great  Britam  and 
the  continent,  furnished  him  with  early 
and  important  jpolitical  information.    His 
constant  manifestations  of  confidence  in 
the  issue  of  the  revolutionary  struggle 
inspired  many  others  with  the  same  sen- 
timent.   His  whole  example  did  incalcu- 
lable service.    Feb.  ap,  1781,  he  was  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  finance,  and, 
by  subsequent  resolutions  of  congress, 
vested  virith  powers  which  gave  him,  in 
ftct,  the  control  of  all  the  public  pecunia- 
ry interests.    This  arduous  office  he  ad- 
mirably discharged  until  the  end  of  the 
war.    ^  The  whole  business  of  finance," 
said  he,  ^may  be  comprised  in  two  short 
but  comprehensive  sentences, — ^it  is  to 
raise  the  public  revenue  by  such  modes 
as  may  be  most  easy,  and  most  equal  to 
the  people,  and  to  expend  it  in  the  most 
fhi^I,  Mr  and  honest  manner."     The 
condition  of  the  treasury,  when  he  under- 
took it,  waB  nearly  as  bad  «is  possible.  Upon 
its  improvement  depended  ihe  preserva- 
tion or  the  military  force.    The  establish- 
ment of  the  bank  of  North  America  vras 
one  of  his^rst  and  most  beneficial  meas- 
ures.   The  notes  of  the  institution  wore 
declared  by  congress  receivable  as  gold 
and  silver  for  the  payment  of  all  duties  and 
taxes  in  each  of  the  U.  States.    Morris 
furnished  the  plan,  and  published  it,  with 
a  cogent  appeal  to  the  patriotism  of  all 
American     citizens.      A    contemporary 
writer  has  remarked  that  '^the  sudden 
restoration  of  public  and  private  credit, 
which  took  pliM^e  on  the  establishment  of 
the  bank,  was  an  event  as  extraordinary  in 
itself  as  any  domestic  occurrence  during 
the  progress  of  the  revolution."    At  this 
time,  the  private  fortune  of  Mr.  Morris 
was  ample,  but  siippoaed  to  be   much 


larger  than  it  really  was;  and  he  rendered 
thisperaonal credit  subservient  to  the  public 
good.  He  pledf^ed  it  whenever  his  official 
resources  were  inadequate.  His  advances 
at  particular  tiineey  on  account  of  the  con- 
federacy or  of  individual  states,  were 
enormous.  His  general  situation,  and  the 
impossibility  of  relieving  all  the  wants 
which  were  referred  to  his  department, 
exposed  him  to  slanderous  charges  uid 
harsh  suspicions,  which  have  in  no  in- 
stance withstood  a  fair  inquiry.  The  ne- 
cessary supplies  of  every  thing  required 
fbr  Washington's  expedition  against  Com- 
wallis  were  obtamed  chiefly  by  means  of 
Mr.  Morris's  credit  He  issued  his  own 
notes  to  the  amount  of  one  mUUon  four 
hundred  Hunuand  doUarSy  which  were 
finally  all  paid.  These  were  the  sinews 
of  war,  without  which  Comwallis  would 
not  have  been  captured.  The  history  of 
the  difficulties  which  he  had  to  evade  or 
overcome,  and  the  expedients  to  which 
he  resorted  in  the  course  of  his  financial 
administration,  would  fill  a  volume.  A 
number  of  them  are  related,  with  interestr 
ing  details,  in  the  sketch  of  his  career, 
included  in  the  Biography  of  the  Signers 
of  the  Declaration  of  ,  Independence. 
They  are  also  stated,  in  the  most  instructr 
ive  and  impressive  manner,  in  that  part  of 
his  able  and  voluminous  correspondence, 
which  has  been  given  to  the  worid.  Jan« 
24,  1783,  Mr.  Morris  announced  to  the 
president  of  congress  his  intention  to  re- 
sign the  office  of  superintendent  of  finance. 
Nothing  but  the  public  danger  could  have 
induced  him  to  accept  it,  and,  the  danger 
being  past,  he  felt  himself  at  Ubem  to  es- 
cape from  excessive  toil  and  maniiold  lia- 
bility. He  consented,  however,  to  serve 
until  the  first  of  May.  On  the  2d  of  May, 
after  repeated  cooferences  with  a  commit- 
tee of  congress,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to 
continue  in  office,  and  he  did  not  finally 
leave  it  until  November,  1784.  At  his  re- 
quest, in  May  of  that  year,  congress  ap- 
pointed a  board  of  treasury  commission^ 
ers,  who  were  to  cooperate  with  and  suc- 
ceed him  in  the  management  of  the 
finances.  In  rendering  an  account  of  his 
stewardship,  he  published  an  able  address 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  U.  States,  con- 
taining excellent  counsel.  In  September, 
1781,  congress  had  resolved  thai,  **  until 
an  agent  of  marine  should  be  appointed, 
all  the  duties,  powers  and  authority  assign- 
ed to  that  office  should  devolve  on,  and  be 
executed  by  the  superintendent  of  finance.** 
The  additional  burden  was  irksome  to 
Mr.  Morris.  No  agent  was  appointed,  and 
he  was  thus  obl^ped  to  administer  th« 
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aflbiiB  of  the  nafvy,  until  the  doee  of  the 
year  1784.  Hk  expanaive  Acuities,  his 
habitB  of  order,  his  eneny  and  rigid  jus- 
tice in  the  transaction  of  businesB,  enabled 
him  to  acquit  himself  ci«ditably  in  this 
sphere.  In  1786^  Mr.  Morris  consented  to 
be  elected  into  the  assembly  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  Older  to  obtain  the  renewal  of 
the  charter  of  tlie  bank  of  North  America. 
Paity  spirit  prevailed  over  his  logic  and 
eloquence ;  but  the  exertions  of  the  friends 
of  the  institution  were,  in  the  succeeding 
legislature,  crowned  with  success.  In 
1^6^  he  was  elected  a  member  of  tlie 
convention  which  framed  the  federal  con- 
stitution. No  man  had  more  often  and 
severely  felt  the  want  of  an  efficient  gov- 
ernment He  had  incessantly  asked  K>r  a 
stronger  bond,  or  instrument,  than  the  old 
confederation,  for  "a  firm,  wise,  manly 
system  of  federal  government;"  and  he 
strenuously  cooperated  in  devising  and 
recommending  tlie  present  In  17^  the 
general  assembly  of  Pennsylvania  appoint- 
ed him  to  represent  the  state  in  the  first 
senate  of  the  U.  States,  which  assembled 
at  New  Yorit  As  a  member  of  that 
body,  he  distinguished  himself  by  wise 
oounnela,  and  particulariy  by  an  iiresisti- 
Ue  speech  for  the  repeal  of  the  tender 
kws.  He  was  a  fluent,  correct,  and  im- 
pressive orator;  he  wrote  with  ease  and 
terseness;  his  fhnd  of  political  knowledge 
could  not  but  be  ample ;  his  acquaintance 
with  the  affiun  of  the  worid  exceeded,  in 
extent  and  diversity,  that  of  any  of  his 
fellow  patriots,  Franklin  excepted ;  his 
eonvenation  was  therefore  replete  vrith 
interest  and  instruction.  When  the  fed- 
'  oral  government  was  organized,  Washing- 
ton ofieiwl  him  the  poet  of  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  which  he  declined ;  and,  be- 
ing requested  to  designate  a  person  for  it, 
he  named  general  Hamilton, — a  most 
happy  though  not  an  expected  choice. 
At  the  conclunon  of  the  war,  he  was 
among  the  first  who  engaged  in  the  EUist 
India  and  China  trade.  In  the  spring  of 
1784,  he  despatched  the  ship  Empress  of 
China,  captain  Green,  from  New  York  to 
Canton,  being  tlie  first  American  vessel 
that  ever  appeared  in  that  port  He  also 
made  the  first  attempt  to  effect  what  is 
termed  an  ovi  of  season  passage  to  China. 
This  passage  is  effected  by  going  round 
the  south  cape  of  Ne.w  Holland,  thus 
avoiding  tlie  periodical  winds  prevalent  at 
certain  periods  in  the  China  sea.  In  pros- 
ecntion  of  this  obiect,  the  ship  Alliance, 
captain  Read,  equipped  with  ten  twelve- 
pounders,  and  sixty-five  men,  sailed  from 
the  Delaware,  June  SO,  1787,  and  arrived 


in  saferjT,  Dec  28,  at  Canton,  where  con- 
siderable inquiries  were  made  by  the  Eu- 
ropean commandeiB  respecting  the  route 
that  had  been  taken,  as  it  was  wholly  a 
novel  thing  for  a  vessel  to  arrive  at  that 
season  of  the  year.  As  no  ship  had  ever 
before  made  a  similar  passage,  great  as- 
tonishment was  manifested ;  and  the  lords 
of  the  admiralty  subsequently  applied  to 
Mr.  Morris  for  information  with  regard  to 
the  track  of  the  ship.  It  is  said  that  her 
probable  route  was,  previous  to  her  de- 
parture, marked  out  by  Mr.  Morris,  vrith 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  Gouvemeur  Morria 
In  his  old  age,  Mr.  Morris  emborked  in 
vast  land  speculations,  which  proved  fetal 
to  his  fortune.  The  man  to  whose  finan- 
cial operations  the  Americans  were  said 
to  owe  as  much  as  to  the  neffotiations  of 
Franklin,  or  even  the  arms  of  Washin^n, 
passed  the  latter  years  of  his  life  in  prison, 
confined  for  debt  He  sunk  into  the 
tomb  on  the  8th  of  May,  1806.  Mr.  Mor- 
ris was  of  large  frame,  with  a  fine,  open, 
bland  countenance,  and  sunple  manners. 
Until  the  period  of  his  impoverishment, 
his  house  was  a  scene  of  the  most  liberal 
hospitality.  It  was  open,  for  neariy  h^lf 
a  century,  to  all  the  strangers  of  good  so- 
ciety who  visited  Philadelphia.  He  was 
temperate  in  food,  but  fond  of  convivial 
meetings.  No  one  parted  with  his  money 
more  ueely  for  public  or  private  purposes 
of  a  meritorious  nature. 

Morris,  Gouvemeur,  an  eminent  Amer- 
ican statesman  and  orator,  was  bom  at 
Morrisania,  near  the  city  of  New  York, 
January  31,  1752.  He  was  educated  at 
King's  college  hi  that  city,  where  he  was 
graduated  bachelor  of  arts  in  May,  176B. 
Immediately  after  he  entered  tlie  office  of 
Wilham  Smith  (the  historian  of  the  colonyl 
as  a  student  of  law.  In  1771,  he  was  li- 
censed to  practise  law.  His  proficiency  in 
all  his  studies  was  remarkable.  He  w> 
quired  early  much  reputation  as  a  man  of 
brilliant  talents  and  various  promise.  His 
person,  address,  manners,  elocution,  were 
of  a  superior  order.  In  May,  177Ss  Mr. 
Morris  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  the  pro- 
vincial congi'ess  of  New  York.  In  June 
of  that  year,  he  served  on  a  committee 
with  general  Montgomery,  to  confer  with 
general  Washington  respecting  the  man- 
ner of  his  introduction  to  the  congress. 
He  entered  with  zeal  and  efficiency  into 
all  the  questions  and  proceedings  which 
referred  to  a  vigorous  resistance  to  the 
pretensions  of  the  mother  country.  In 
1776  (Dec),  he  acted  as  one  of  the  com- 
mittee for  dreftine  a  constitution  for  the 
state  of  New  Yonc,  which  vras  reported 
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io  March,  and  adopted  m  April,  of  that 
rear,  after  repeated  and  veiy  able  debates, 
10  which  Jay,  Monis,  and  Robert  R.  Liv- 
ihsBton  were  the  priocipal  BpeakerB.  In 
July,  1777,  he  served  as  member  of  a 
committee  from  th^New  York  congress, 
to  repair  to  the  head-quarters  of  Schuy- 
ler's army,  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of 
the  evacuation  of  Ticonderoga.  In  Octo- 
ber of  that  year,  he  joined  the  continental 
conflrresB  at  York,  Pennsylvania,  and,  in 
1778,  wrote  the  patriotic  and  succeeeful 
pamphlet  called  Observations  on  the 
American  Revolution,  which  he  published 
at  the  beginning  of  1779.  We  must  refer 
to  the  journals  of  consress  for  an  account 
of  his  many  and  valuable  services,  render- 
ed in  that  body  to  the  revolutionary  cause. 
In  July,  1781,  he  accepted  the  post  of  as- 
sistant superintendent  of  finance,  as  the  col- 
league of  Robert  Morris.  He  filled  every 
office  to  which  he  was  called  with  charac- 
teristic zeal  and  ability.  After  the  war  of 
the  revolution,  he  emharked,  with  Robert 
Morris,  in  mercantile  enterprises.  In 
1785,  he  published  an  Address  to  the  As- 
aembly  of  Pennsylvania  on  the  Abolition 
of  the  Bank  of  North  America,  in  which 
he  cogently  argued  against  that  project 
In  December,  1786,  he  purchased  m>m 
his  brother  the  fine  estate  of  Morrisania, 
and  made  it  his  dwelling-place.  Here  he 
devoted  himself  to  liberal  studies.  In  the 
follovring  year,  he  served  with  distinction 
as  a  member  of  the  convention  for  fram- 
ing the  constitution  of  the  U.  States.  De- 
cember 15,  1788,  he  sailed  for  France, 
where  he  was  t>ccupied  in  selling  lands 
and  pursuing  money  speculations  until 
March,  1790,  when  he  proceeded  to  Lon- 
don as  private  agent  of  the  American 
government  with  regard  to  the  conditions 
of  the  old  treaty,  and  the  inclination  of 
the  British  caUnet  to  form  a  commer- 
cial treaty.  In  November,  1790,  he  re- 
turned to  Paris,  having  uade  a  tour  in 
Germany.  In  the  interval  between  this 
period  and  the  beffinning  of  the  year  1792, 
he  passed  several  times  on  public  busi- 
ness .between  the.  British  and  French 
capitals.  February  6,  1792,  he  received 
his  appointment  as  minister  plenipotentia- 
ry to  France,  and  was  presented  to  the 
king  June  3.  He  held  this  station  with 
great  iclat  until  October,  1794.  He  wit- 
nessed the  most  interesting  scenes  of  the 
revolution  in  the  capital,  and  maintained 
persona]  intercourse  with  the  conspicuous 
politicians  of  the  several  imrties.  The 
abundant  memorials  which  he  has  left  of 
his  sojourn  in  France,  and  his  travels  on 
the  Euro^iean  continent,  possess  the  high- 


est intereil  and  much  liistorical  value. 
He  made  extensive  journeys  after  he 
ceased  to  be  minister  plenipotentiaiy,  of 
which  he  kept  a  full  diary.  In  the  autumn 
of  1798,  Mr.  Morris  reUimed  to  the  U. 
States,  to  engage  in  politics,  with  enhanced 
oelebnjtY  and  a  lai^  additional  stock  of 
political  and  literary  knowledge.  He  was 
universally  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  and  prominent  gentlemen  of 
his  country.  In  1800,  he  entered  the  sen- 
ate of  the  U.  States,  where  his  eloquence 
and  information  made  him  conspicuous. 
The  two  eulogies  which  he  pronounced — 
one  on  general  Washington,  and  the  oth- 
er at  tlie  funeral  of  general  Hamilton — 
are  specimens  of  his  rhetorical  style.  His 
delivery  was  excellent  Mr.  Morris,  at  an 
early  period,  gave  special  and  sagacious 
attention  to  the  project  of  that  grand  canal 
by  which  the  state  of  New  York  has  been 
so  much  honored  and  benefited.  In 
the  summer  of  181Q,  he  examined  the 
canal  route  to  lake  Erie.  The  share 
which  he  had  in  ori^nating  and  promot- 
ing that  noble  work,  is  stated  in  the  regu- 
lar history  which  has  been  published  of 
its  conception  and  progress.  In  May, 
1812,  he  pronounced  a  public  and  impres- 
sive eulogium  on  the  venerable  George 
Clinton ;  in  the  same  year,  an  oration  Im- 
fore  the  New  York  historical  society ;  in 
1814,  another  on  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons  in  France ;  in  1816,  a  discourse 
before  the  New  York  historical  society. 
Mr.  Morris  died  at  Moirisania,  November 
5, 1816.  He  passed  the  latter  years  of  his 
life  at  Morrisania,  exercising  an  elegant 
and  munificent  hospitality,  reviewing  the 
studies  of  his  early  days,  and  canying  on  ' 
a  veiy  interesting  commerce  of  letters 
with  statesmen  aira  literati  in  Europe  and 
America.  The  activity  of  his  mind,  the 
richness  of  his  fancy,  and  the  copiousness 
of  his  eloquent  conversation,  were  the  ad- 
miration of  all  his  acquamtance.  A  se- 
lection from  his  voluminous  and  valuable 
papm,  accompanied  by  a  sketch  of  his 
life,  is  about  to  bo  published,  by  Mr.  Jared 
Sparks, 

Morris  Caival.  (See  hdandMwig€h 
Hon,) 

Morris-Dance  (from  Morisco,  Moor- 
ish), supposed  to  have  been  derived  from 
theMoriscosin  Spain,  was  formeriy  danced 
at  puppet-shows,  May-games,  &^  in 
England.  According  to  somp  writers,  it 
was  mtroduced  into  England  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III,  when  John  of  Gaunt  re- 
turned firom  Spain ;  but  it  was  more  prob- 
ably borrowed  from  France  or  the  Low 
countries.    In  the  reigns  of  Heniy  VII 
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and  Vlil,  it  wu  a  principal  fixture  in  Che 
popular  ftsdyali.  In  the  May-sanies  of 
Robhi  Hood,  and  the  pageant  of  tb^  Lord 
of  Misriile,  morria-daneera  formed  an  im- 
portant part  The  more  ancient  May- 
pome  and  morrifl  consisted  of  the  follow- 
ing chaFBcters:  Robin  Hood,  Little  John, 
FnarTuck,  Maid  Marian,  the  queen  or 
lady  of  the  May,  the  fool,  the  piper,  and 
Boveral  dancers,  variously  habited.  A 
hdbby-horse  and  a  dragon  were  after- 
wards added.  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII,  the  morris-dancere  were  drcsMd  in 
gilt  loathe  and  silver  paper,  and  sometimes 
in  coats  of  white  and  spangled  fustian. 
BeHs,  to  the  number  of  thirty  or  forty,  hunff 
fiom  their  garters,  and  piirses  were  stuck 
in  their  ginilea  (See  Deuce's  Disseria-  . 
tion  on  the  Anciefd  English  MoTria-IkauXy 
in  vol.  ii.  of  his  llhuArationa  of  Shaksptwrt,) 

MoaaisoN,  Robert,  was  sent  to  China, 
in  1816^  by  the  EngUsb  Bible  society,  for 
the  purpose  of  acquiring  the  language  of 
the  Chinese,  in  order  to  make  a  correct 
translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  into  it ; 
and  he  accompanied  lord  Amherst  to  Pe- 
kin.  Canton  or  Macao  was  his  usual  place 
of  abode,  and  he  there  filled  the  situation  of 
Cfaineae  translator  to  the  East  India  com- 
pany. He  has  published  Hora  Sifdea^  or 
Translations  from  the  popular  Literature 
of  the  Chinese ;  a  Grammar  of  theChinese 
language;  an  Anglo-Chinese  Dictionary, 
in  several  partB ;  and  a  complete  version  of 
the  New  Testament,  in  eight  volumes.  In 
1890;  he  erected  an  Anglo-Chinese  college 
at  Malacca,  for  instruction  in  English  and 
Chinese  fitemture,  and  for  the  propagation 
of  Christianity.  In  1826,  be  returned  to 
England,  bringing  with  him  a  collection 
of  10,000  Chmese  books,  with  a  store  of 
information  relative  to  the  country. 

Morse.    (See  Walnis.) 

Mortjility.  The  law  of  mortality  is 
that  which  determines  the  proportion  of 
the  number  of  persons  who  die  in  any 
assigned  period  of  life  or  interval  of  age, 
out  of  a  given  number  who  enter  upon  the 
same  interval,  and  consequently  the  pro- 
portion of  those  who  survive.  Tables 
showing  how  many  out  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  children,  as  10,000  or  100,000, 
bom  alive,  die  in  each  year  of  their  age, 
and  eonsequendv  how  many  complete 
each  year,  and  exhibiting  this  law  through 
the  whole  extent  of  lite,  are  called  taUes 
^nwrtaiiJhf.  The  basis  of  such  calcula- 
tions nnist  be  an  accurate  register  of  the 
number  of  births  and  deaths,  and  in 
tiie  case  of  the  latter,  at  what  ages,  in  a 
district  or  extent  of  country.  In 
~  the  Inlb  of  mortality,  or  abstracts 
5» 


fiom  parish  registers,  show  the  numbers 
who  are  bom  and  die  in  the  different 
parishes;  and  in  other  countries  similar 
mortuary  registers  are  kept  The  results 
furnished  by  such  tables  are  veiy  varioiu, 
and  of  great  interest  If  the  registers  are 
kept  with  sufficient  accuracy  and  minute- 
ness, they  would  enable  us  to  determine  the 
proportion  of  deaths,  not  only  at  different 
ages,  and  in  difierent  regions,  but  at  differ 
ent  seasons,  in  persons  of  different  occu- 
pations and  habits,  in  towns,  or  the  coon- 
try,  and  would  afford  valuable  materials 
for  the  science  of  political  economy. 
Although  much  more  attention  has  been 
paid  to  this  subject  in  recent  times,  yet 
the  observations  have  not  been  so  ex- 
tensive nor  so  accurate  as  is  desirable. 
The  first  table  of  mortality  was  construct- 
ed by  doctor  Halley,  from  the  mortuary 
registere  of  Breslau,  for  five  years  ending 
with  1691,  and  was  inserted  in  hif*  paper 
on  the  subject  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions for  1693,  with  many  useful  obser- 
vations on  the  purposes  to  which  such 
tables  may  be  applied.  In  1742,  the  cele- 
brated workof  Sfissmilch  on  thissubiect  ap- 
peared under  the  title  ofDieg6tUiehe  Onl- 
nung  in  dit  Fer&nderungcn  desmenschlichen 
GtschlechiMf  &c.  {2  vola),  of  which  a  third 
edition  was  published  in  1775,  with  a  sup- 
plementary volume  by  Baumann.  Since 
that  period,  many  valuable  worics  have 
been  published  on  the  subject,  by  Depar- 
cieux,  Strm-ck,  Birch,  Muret,  Messance, 
Price,  Kmfn,  Barton  (American  Phil.  Soc, 
1793),  &c.,  and  reffisters  have  been  kept 
more  ^nerally  and  with  greater  care. 
(For  different  views  of  the  subject,  see 
AnnuUieSf  Longevitv,  Physiology,) 

Mortar  is  a  kind  of  snort  cannon,  of  a 
large  bore,  with  chambers.  Mortars  are 
m^e  of  stone,  brass,  or  iron.  Their  use  is 
to  throw  hollow  shells  filled  with  powder, 
which,  felling  on  any  building,  or  into  the 
works  of  a  rortUication,  burst,  and  their 
fhigments  destroy  every  thing  within 
reach ;  also  balls  of  stone,  carcasses  (q.  v.), 
bags  filled  with  grape  shot,  &c.  They 
were  first  used  in  sieges,  for  throwing 
great  balls  of  stone  and  of  red-hot  iron, 
before*  the  invention  of  shells.  On  this 
account,  the  caliber  of  a  mortar,  in  Ger- 
many, is  generally  estimated  by  the 
weight  of  a  stone  of  the  mze  of  the  bomb 
which  it  is  intended  to  throw.  In  Den- 
mark and  Russia,  on  the  contrary,  the 
caliber  is  estimated  by  the  actual  weight 
of  an  iron  ball  fitting  it ;  in  England  and 
France,  by  its  diameter  in  inches.  In  the 
larger  states  of  Europe,  10,  16^  25,  30, 
50  and  60  pound  mortara,  according  to 
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the  stone  weight  measure,  are  used.  In 
the  Pnisaian  army,  7, 10, 25,  50,  75  pound 
mortars  are  customair.  Formerly  they 
were  used  even  of  1^  pounds  weight ; 
but  these  are  not  employed  at  present, 
except  in  particular  cases.  Their  length 
is  generally  from  2|  to  3^  times  the  diam- 
eter of  the  caliber.  The  interior  pans  of 
a  mortar  are  the  chamber,  the  bore,  the 
mouth,  the  vent.  The  chamber  is  the 
place  where  the  charge  of  powder  is 
lodged.  The  shape  of  the  chamber  va- 
ries. It  is  generally  conical,  more  or  less 
truncated.  Lcmd  mortars  are  those  used 
in  sieges,  and  mounted  on  bed&  The 
beds  are  made  of  very  solid  timber,  and 
placed  upon  very  strong  timber  firame& 
The  bed  is  so  made  as  to  turn  round. 
SUmt  mortara  serve  to  throw  stones  into 
the  enemy's  works,  when  near  at  hand. 
Sea  mortars  are  those  which  are  fixed  in 
bomb-vessels,  for  bombarding  places  by 
sea.  ^  They  are  made  much  longer,  and 
somewhat  heavier  than  land  mortars. 
The  use  of  mortars  is  thought  to  be  older 
than  that  of  cannon,  for  they  were  em- 
ployed in  the  wars  of  Italy  to  throw  balls 
of  red-hot  iron  and  stones  long  before  tlie 
invention  of  shells. .  It  is  generally  be- 
lieved that  the  Germans  were  the  invent- 
ors, and  that  they  were  us^  at  the  siege 
of  Naples,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  VI  il, 
in  1435.  It  is  more  certain  that  shells 
were  thrown  out  of  mortars  at  the  siege 
of  Wachtendonk,  in  1588,  by  the  count  of 
Mansfeld.  (For  funher  information,  see 
Bomb,  and  Hountzer,)  ' 

Mortar.    (See  Cemerif.) 

Mortgage.  A  mortgage  is  a  convey- 
ance or  transfer  of  real  or  personal  estate 
to  secure  the  grantee  or  assignee  the  pay- 
ment of  some  debt,  or  the  performance  of 
some  agreement,  with  a  condition  or  un- 
derstanding that,  in  case  of  the  debt  being 
paid,  or  the  agreement  being  performec^ 
within  a  certain  time,  and  in  the  specified 
manner,  the  conveyance  or  assignment 
shall  be  void,  and  the  land,  or  personal 
property  revert  to,  or  rather,  still  belong 
to  ttie  mortgager.  The  English,  and  so 
the  American  mortgage  of  land  is  mosdy 
borrowed  from  the  civil  law  (see  Kent's 
Coinm«n/artM,  vol.  4,  part  4,  lecture  57 ; 
Brown's  Cxfnl  Law,  vol.  i.,  p.  200),  or,  at 
least,  many  of  the  rules  and  incidents  of 
the  Roman  hypMtca  coincide  with  ouis 
relating  to  mortgages.  The  essential 
characteristic  of  a  mortgage,  however,  ac- 
cording to  the  import  aiul  definition  of 
the  term,  must  be  the  same  in  all  coun- 
tries, namely,  an  agreement  that  the 
proper^  conveyed  or  transferred,  whether 


reai  or  personal,  shall  not  absolutely  go, 
and  belong  to  the  grantee  or  assignee,  in 
case  the  debt  intended  to  be  secured  shall 
be  paid,  or  the  contract,  whatever  it  may 
be,  intended  to  be  guarantied,  shall  be 
performed  within  the  time  and  terms 
agreed  upon.  The  rules  and  incidents  of 
such  an  hypothecation  will  therefore  have 
some  resemblance  under  all  codes  of  laws. 
There  is  no  limitation  of  the  kind  of  debts 
(X  contracts,  the  payment  or  performance 
of  which  may  be  secured  by  mortgage  ; 
for  all  Ic^l  ones  may  be  so  guarantied. 
What  wul  be  a  sufficient  conveyance  of 
the  property,  whether  real  or  personal, 
will  again  depend  on  the  laws  of  the 
place.  A  conveyance  of  land,  for  in- 
stance, must,  in  most  counuies,  be  made  in 
writing,  and  with  certain  formalities.  So 
in  England,  the  right  of  property  in  a  ship 
must  appear  by  a  bill  of  sale.  Whatever 
these  rules  are  by  which  the  absolute 
transfer  of  property  is  regulated,  they  will 
equally  apply  to  a  conveyance  or  assign- 
ment by  way  of  hypothecation.  As  real 
estate  is  usually  required  by  the  la^^'S  to 
be  conveyed  by  written  documents,  and 
according  to  the  laws  of  most  places,  tiiese 
conveyances  are  evidenced  by  pubhc 
records  of  the  instruments  by  which  they 
are  made,  there  is  no  necessity  of  an  open, 
visible  possession  of  the  estate  by  the 
grantee,  that  the  public  may  take  notice 
of  the  grant,  for  they  may  find  the  evi- 
dence of  it  at  the  office  of  public  record. 
The  case  is  not  the  same  with  personal 
property,  the  tide  to  which  is  usually  con- 
firmed and  established  to  the  purchaser 
by  a  delivery  of  the  article  into  his  posses- 
sion. In  respect  to  all  chattels,  of  which 
manual  possession  and  tionsfer  from  place 
to  place  is  practicable,  the  delivery  by  the 
vendor,  ana  actual  possession  by  the  pur- 
chaser, are  verj'  material  circimistances  in 
establishing  the  right  of  property  in  the 
latter.  It  is,  indeed,  laid  down  as  a  max- 
im of  the  English,  and  also  of  the  Ameri^ 
can  law,  that  movables  cannot  be  validly 
sold  or  mortgaged  wiUiout  a  delivery, 
actual  or  constructive,  to  the  purchaser  or 
mortgagee,  and  a  possession  by  him.  But 
this  rule  is  very  much  modified  and  relax- 
ed ;  not  that  a  delivery  to,  and  possession 
by  the  vendee  and  mortgagee  are  not  con- 
sidered requisite  to  establiBh  his  tide,  but 
a  very  liberal  interpretation  has  been  pu| 
upon  circumstances  showing  a  construc- 
tive delivery  and  possession.  The  ol^ect 
and  policy  of  the  Jaw  is  to  leave  the  mov- 
able, just  as  it  does  land,  to  be  used  either 
by  the  mortgager  or  mortgagee,  without 
affecting  their  noutual  righlsani  obUgatpiMM 
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as  to  the  property  id  the  thing,  as  &r  ae 
this  indulgence  can  be  carried  without 
leading  other  persons  into  a  misapprehen- 
lion,  and  exposing  them  to  ftiiud  and  im- 
position in  giving  credit  to  the  mortgager, 
UDon  the  supposition  of  his  being  the 
aosolute  owner  of  die  property  hypothe* 
cated.    The  various  rules  and  distinctions 
by  which  the  mortgage  of  chattels  is  regu- 
lated in  this  respect,  constitute  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  law  upon  this  subject  But, 
afler  all,  we  may  lay  it  down  as  a  general 
doctrine,  that  a  moitgaged  chattel  must 
be  in  possession  of  the  mortgagee,  in  order 
to  render  his  tide  secure ;  and  where  the 
mortgager  has,  by  the  law,  been  permitted 
still  to  use  the  thing,  it  is  onlv  in  cases 
where  his  possesedon  is,  in  Icural  construe* 
don,  that  of  the  mortgagee.  The  most  ma- 
terial consideration  relating  to  mortgages, 
whether  of  lands  or  chattels,  is  the  e&ct 
of  the  non-performance  of  the  condition 
by  the  mortgager.    This  will  depend,  it 
is  tiue,  in  part,  upon  the  terms  of  the  con* 
IFBC.  of  hypothecation  or  mortgage.    If  it 
be  agreed  between  the  parties,  that,  in  case 
of  non-performance  of  the  condition  of  the 
hypothecation,  the   mortgagee  shall  sell 
!fae  thing  hypothecated,  whether  land  or 
good^  and.  account  ta  the  mortgager  lor 
Uie  proceeds  in  satisfaction  of  the  debt  or 
discharge  of  the  obligation  intended  to  be 
secured,  and  pay  over  the  suiplus  if  any, 
this  is  ail  that  justice  or  the  law  can  de- 
mand; and  this  is,  in  effect,  what  the  law 
aims  at  where  the  parties  do  not  make 
any  such  stipulation,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
agree,  eitl^er  expressly  or  impliedly^  that, 
in  ease  of  a  non-performance  of  the  ooo- 
ditioB,  the  thing  mortgaged  shall  be  abso- 
lutely and  immediately  forfeited  to  the 
mortgagee,  without  any  right  on  the  part 
of  the  mortgager  to  redeem  it,  or  to  call 
upon  the  mortgagee  to  sell  it  and  account 
widi  him  for  the  proceeds.    Thus,  in  the 
common  form  of  mortgaging  land,  it  is 
conveyed  to  the  mortgagee  with  a  pro- 
vision, that,  in  case  he  shall  pay  a  certain 
debt,  or  do  a  certain  thing  wiUiin  a  time 
specified,  the  conveyance  shall  be  void. 
Acoording   to   the  literal    construction, 
therefore,  if  this  condition  is  not  complied 
with,  the  thing  thenceforth  belongs  abso- 
lutely to  the  mortgagee.     But  here  the 
law  steps  in  and  controls  the  agreement, 
and  attempts  to  prevent  it  from  operating 
m  a  peoalty  or  fotfeiture,  at  the  same  time 
giving  it  wl  its  force  as  a  security  or  guar- 
anty.   For  this  purpose,  different  inodes 
ave  adopted  in  different  codes  of  laws,  all 
«f  winch  agree  in  u>piying  the  value  of 
Ifae  thmg  mortgaged  in  satis&ction  and 


discharge  of  the  debt  or  obligation  intend- 
ed to  be  secured ;  so  that  by  all  the  codes 
justice  is  done,  if  there  is  no  surplus  value. 
But  if  there  be  a  surplus  value,  some  of 
the  codes  vriil  reach  i^  and  others  not,  and 
the  same  code  will  reach  it  in  regard  to  one 
kind  of  pledge,  mortgage,  or  hypotheca- 
tion, and  not  another.  For  example,  by 
the  English  and  American  law,  if  a  debtor 
pledges  bills  of  exchange  or  any  personal 
property  for  a  debt,  to  an  amount  exceeding 
Its  value,  the  creditor  must  account  for  the 
proceeds,  and  pay  over  the  surplus  to  his 
debtor ;  but  in  ESngland,  and  so  in  some  of 
the  U.  States,  if  the  debtor  mortgages  lands, 
of  which  the  creditor  takes  possession  for 
breach  of  condition,  the  deotor  has  three 
vears  to  redeem  it,  after  which  time  the 
land  is  absolutely  gone,  though  twice  the 
amount  of  the  debt  in  value.  The  law, 
in  this  case,  supposes  three  years  to  be 
time  enough  to  allow  the  debtor  to  re- 
deem in  case  of  an  excess  of  value  of  the 
land ;  and  this  supposition  is  not  wholly 
unreasonable,  since  the  debtor  has  all  that 
time  to  sell  the  land,  if  he  can  get  more 
than  the  amount  of  the  debt  for  it.  The 
civil  law,  as  more  generally  administered 
where  it  has  been  made  the  basis  of  mod- 
em codes,  and  so  the  laws  of  many  of 
the  U.  States,  adopt  a  different  mode, 
prescribing  an  appraisement  of  the  mort^ 
gaged  land,  and  providin||  that  it  may  be 
sold  by  auction,  if  two  thirds  of  tho  ap- 
praised value  is  bid  for  it;  and  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  are  applied  in  satiidac- 
tion  of  the  debt  or  obligation  guarantied 
by  the  mortgage,  and  the  surplus,  if  any, 
paid  over  to  the  debtor. 

MoafiER,  Edward  Adolphus  Casimir 
Joseph  ;  duke  of  Treviso,  marshal  and 
peer  of  France,  &c.  He  was  bom  at 
Cambray,  in  17^,  received  a  carefiil  edu- 
cation, entered  the  military  service  in 
1791,  as  lieutenant  in  a  regiment  of  carabi- 
neers; afterwards  became  captain  of  the 
first  battalion  of  volunteers  or  the  depart^ 
ment  of  the  north ;  took  part  in  the  batdes 
at  Quiberon  (April  30, 1798),  Jemappes, 
Neerwinden,  HondtBchoote,  and  distin- 
ffuished  himself  on  all  occasions.  In  1794, 
he  was  conspicuous  at  the  battle  of  Alteii- 
kirchen,  and  treated  with  the  elector  for 
the  surrender  of  Mentz.  In  1799,  he  was 
made  ceneral  of  brigade,  and  soon  after 
general  of  division.  March  15,  18Q0,  he 
received  the  command  of  Paris,  and 
evinced  his  attachment  to  Bonaparte  at 
the  time  of  the  unsuccessfiil  attempt 
against  the  lifo  of  the  first  consul  on  the 
third  Nivose.  After  hosdlities  had  recom- 
menced against  England,  in  1808,  he  oe- 
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cupied  the  electorate  of  Hoover.  Qo  liis 
retuiiL  be  was  made  one  of  the  fourgeoe- 
Fab  of  the  consular  guard,  and,  May  19, 
1804,  marshal  of  the  em[Nre.  In  Septem- 
ber, he  took  the  command  of  a  division  of 
the  grand  army ;  in  October,  passed  to  the 
left  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  was  defeated 
in  the  battle  of  D(imsteiu  by  KutusoflT. 
In  the  war  with  Prussia,  he  took  posses- 
sion of  the  electorate  of  Hesse  (Novem- 
ber 1, 1806) ;  jpassed  through  Hamburg  to 
the  shores  or  the  Baltic ;  occupied  the 
Hanse  towns,  and  conducted  the  hostili- 
ties against  Sweden,  till  Napoleon,  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  campaign,  recalled 
him  to  the  grand  army,  where  he  took 
part  in  the  batde  of  Friedhmd.  He  then 
commanded  in  Spain,  where,  in  connexion 
with  Lannes,  he  took  Saragossa,  defeated 
the  Spaniaids  at  Ocaiia,  and  assisted 
Soult  in  his  plans  a^nst  Badajoz.  In 
1812,  he  commanded  m  Russia,  and  was. 
left  in  the  Kremlin  by  Napoleon  when  he 
marched  out  of  Moscow,  with  ordera  to 
blow  it  up.  At  the  reopening  of  the  cam- 
paign, in  1813,  he  was  placed  at  the  bead 
of  the  young  guards,  fought  at  Liitzen, 
Bautzen,  Dresden,  Hanau,  and,  in  1814,  in 
the  different  batdes  in  France  ;  and,  April  < 
8,  acceded  to  Napoleon's  dethronement 
Louis  XVIII  made  him  peer  of  France. 
He  wiis  in  Lisle  when  the  kins  fled  to  that 
city,  in  1815,  and  informed,  me  king  of 
the  unfavorable  disposition  of  the  garrison. 
Louis  went  to  Ghent,  and  Mortier  entered 
the  service  of  Napoleon.  After  the  sec- 
ond restoration,  he  lost  his  dignity  of  peer, 
but  was  made  commander  of  the  military 
division  in  Rouen.  In  1816,  he  was 
placed  in  the  cbamb^  of  deputies,  and 
in  1819  again  made  a  peer. 
Mortier.  (See  Ocqf.)  . 
.  MoRTiriCATioif,  in  medicine,  is  the 
death  of  a  uait  of  the  body  while  the  rest 
continues  alive,  and  oflen  in  a  sound  state. 
If  the  part  be  a  vital  organ,  as  the  lunss, 
its  death  must  necessarily  be  followed  by 
that  of  the  whole  person.  Mortification 
is  called  gangrene,  and  tphaceltu^  when 
occurring  in  soft  or  nesby  parts,  as 
in  the  stomach  or  the  limbs;  and  eartei 
when  in  a  bone,  as  in  the  spine,  in  the 
skull,  &c.  It  is  caused  by  violent  inflam- 
mation, by  exposure  to  freezing  cold,  by 
hoapital  fevers,,  by  languid,  or  impeded,  or 
stopped  circulation,  as  in  cases  of  bed-rid- 
den or  palmed  persons,  and  by  improper 
food,  paiticulariv  the  spurred  or  mildevved 
grain.  It  may  be  recognised,  when  pre- 
ceded by  inflammation,  by  the  following 
■gns :  subsidence  of  pain,  heat  and  red- 
DMi^  and  Umb  of  sensibility ;  brpwn  lividity, 


blistered  skin,  with  bloody  serum  in  the 
vesicles,  offensive  odor  occurring  in  the 
part,  and  by  h  small,  rapid,  intermittinff 
pulse ;  by  shiverings  fblfowed  with  cold 
0weat,  diarrh(Ba,delirium,  hickup,  dejection 
of  spirits,  and  by  a  wild,  cadaverous  coun- 
tenance. When  a  part  having  been  fiozen 
is  suddenly  exposed  to  heat,  mortification 
rapidly  ensues;  the  part  becomes  florid; 
inflammation  is  unsuccessfully  attempted, 
and  sphacelus  is  the  result  in  the  above 
species  a  distinctly  marked  line  divides  the 
dead  and  living  portions ;  often  a  healthy 
separation  ensues.  Mortification  is  com- 
mon in  the  fevers,  wpunds  and  injuries  of 
the  crowded  iails  and  military  hospitals  of 
Europe.  This  gangrene  is  considered 
contagious  by  some  surgeons,  the  nurses 
and  orderiies  suffering  from  ulcers  and 
sloughs  on  the  hands,  when  touched  with 
the  sponges  used  in  cleansing  the  sick. 
The  some  effect  is  produced  on  the  sound 
portions  of  the  skin  of  the  sick.  This 
hospital  gangrene  is  distinguished  by  its 
rapid  spread  to  contiguous  parts,  as  from 
fingers  to  arms,  by  the  oozing  of  grumous 
blcKMi,  by  horrible  fetor,  by  fatal  depres- 
sion of  spirits,  and  by  the  sullen  despair 
of  patients  who,  on  the  day  of  battle  or 
of  amputation,  were  the  bravest  of  the 
brave.  Sometimes  the  cutting  a  nail  to 
the  quick,  or  a  slight  bruise,  will  induce 
ffangirene  in  old  or  debilitated  persons.-^ 
Mildew  mortifieation  differs  from  other 
kinds  in  appearance  and  process,  begin 
ning  with  coldness  and  niunbness  in  fin- 
gers or  toes,  without  fever,  but  with 
spasms,  and  hebetude  of  mind ;  it  sepa- 
rates arms,  legs  or  thighs,  and  nose.  It  is 
more  often  found  in  the  voluptuous  rich 
than  in  the  laboring  pOor,  in  huge  feeders 
than  in  flree  drinkers.  It  is  thought  to  be 
connected  with  a  diseased  state  of  the  di- 

S stive  organs,  and  great  nervous  debility, 
r.  Pott  sometimes  checked  it  by  opium 
in  a  few  days,  and,  after  the  dropping  off 
of  the  affected  parts,  tlie  patients  recover- 
ed health.  There  is  a  dry  gangrene  to 
which  palsied  persons,  as  well  as  others, 
are  liable,  which  slowly  destroys  the  limb, 
and  commonly  without  inflammation  or 
putrefkction.  This  is  sometimes  explained 
by  the  absence  of  warmth,  and  moisture, 
and  an-,  which  are  removed  by  preceding 
atrophy — the  color  livid,  though  some- 
times nearly  natural.  When  the  bones  of 
the  leg  mortify,  or  become  carious,  new 
osseous  matter  is  provided,  in  sound  con- 
stitutions. This  process^  occupying  vears 
when  left  to  nature,  is  much  accelerat- 
ed by  the  artificial  removal  of  the  dead 
bone. 
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MoETM Aiir.  Lands  held  by  a  carpora- 
tkm  are  said  to  be  held  in  mortmain  {mor- 
kM  wumu,  dead  hand);  the  meaniogof 
which  is  that  the  estate  is  a  perpetuity,  or, 
in  other  words,  is  not  alienable.  The  ez- 
prossion  has  particular  reference  to  estates 
held  by  the  reli|noii8  and  eleemosynary 
corporations  in  England,  which  became 
objects  of  jealousy  veiy  early,  it  being  ap- 
piehended  that  all  the  lands  of  the  King- 
dom might  come  by  conveyances  prompt- 
ed hf  the  piety  or  superstition  of  proprie- 
lore  into  the  hands  of  those  corporationsL 
Accordin(^y,  conyeyances  and  aevises  to 
corporations,  civil  or  eccleeiastical,  were 
ihrfoidden  by  mapw  ehariOf  and  have  been 
xestniined  and  mterdicted  by  subsequent 
statutes.  In  the  U.  States,  the  amount  of 
real  estate  that  may  be  held  by  a  corpora- 
tion is  usually  limited  in  its  charter,  and 
it  is  also  understood,  as  the  general  law, 
that  any  corporation  can  only  hold  land 
for  the  purposes  of  its  incorporation,  un- 
less authority  is  expressly  given  in  its 
charter.  The  EngUsh  statutes  of  mort- 
main have  been  held  to  be  in  force  in 
Pennsylvania  (3  Binney's  Reports,  App. 
696),  but  they  have  not  been  expressly  rec- 
ognised as  being  a  part  of  the  common 
law  in  odier  states. 

MoKTON,  John,  one  of  the  siffners  of  the 
American  Declaration  of  Independence, 
was  bom  in  the  county  of  Cheifter  (now 
Delaware),  in  Pennsylvania.  About  the 
year  1764,  he  was  sent,  as  a  delegate,  to 
the  general  assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  of 
which  he  continued  to  be  for  many  years 
an  active  and  distinguii^ed  member.  He 
was  deputed  to  the  congress  of  1774.  On 
the  question  of  declaring  independence, 
in  1776,  the  delegation  from  Pennsylvania 
being  divided,  Mr.  Mortonsave  his  casting 
vole  in  the  affirmative.  I%i8  was  an  act 
of  signal  intrepidity,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  In  the  followioff 
year,  he  assisted  in  organizing  a  system  of 
confederation  for  the  colonies,  and  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  whole 
at  the  time  when  it  was  agreed  to  (Novem- 
ber 15, 1777).  He  died  in  that  year,  of  an 
inflammatoiy  fever,  in  the  56th  year  of 
his  age.  His  character  was  truly  estima- 
ble in  private  as  well  as  public  life. 

MoavEAU,  Louis  Bernard  Guyton  de, 
faaitHi,  a  celebrated  chemist,  bom  at  Di- 
jon, January  4,  1737,  distinguished  him- 
self, in  1773,  by  the  invention  of  the 
method  of  purifying  the  atmosphere  bv 

eral- 


I  of  chlorine,  which  is  now  gener 
ly  employed  with  the  greatest  success. 
Morveau  vras  previously  general-advocate 
c»f  the  parliament  at  Dijoo,  an  able  man 


of  business,  eloquent  and  upright  He 
founded  a  school  at  Dijon  for  bis  favorite 
study,  chemistry,  and,  during  13  yeais^ 
himself  conducted  it  In  1801  appeated 
his  DtscnpHon  comaUU  des  ProeidU  dt 
DMtfectiofL  In  17dl  he  was  made  mem- 
ber of  the  national  assembly,  afterwards 
a£  the  convention.  At  the  battle  of.Fleu 
ruB,  he  ascended  in  a  balloon.  In  1797 
he  retired  to  private  life.  Subsequently 
he  was  chosen  a  director  of  the  polytech- 
nic school,  which  he  assisted  to  establish, 
and  a  member  of  the  institute.  After  the 
restoration  he  was  pensioned.  He  died 
January  2, 1816.  His  wife  trsndated  sev- 
eral chemical  works  fh>m  the  English, 
Swedish  and  German  ;  also  Werner's 
treatise  on  the  exterior  characters  of  fossils 
(1790). 

MoRVEN.    (See  FtngaL] 

MoEviBORO,  or  MuRviBoiio  ;  a  town 
of  Spain,  in  Valencia,  13  miles  notth- 
north-east  of  Valencia ;  Ion.  29^  W. ;  lat 
39^  38^  N. ;  population  6273.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  tne  ancient  iSo^tiiituin  destroy- 
ed by  Hannibal,  and  which  fell  a  victim 
to  its  fidelity  to  the  Romans.  It  was  af- 
terwards rebuilt  by  the  Romans  with' 
great  splendor.  The  cit^  of  Morviedro  is 
full  of  the  remains  of  antiquity ;  the  walls 
of  the  houses,  the  city  gates,  and  doors  of 
the  churches  and  inns,  are  covered  with 
Roman  inscriptions.  The  most  curious 
monuments  are  the  castle  and  the  theatH). 
The  name  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
an  allusion  to  this  circumstance — muri 
wiares  (ancient  walls). 

Mosaics  are  imitations  of  paintings  by 
means  of  colored  stones,  pieces  of  glass, 
of  marble,  and  even  of  wood  of  diraerent 
colors,  cemented  together  with  much  art 
The  name  is  sometimes  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  Mosea,  as  the  pretended  in- 
ventor ;  sometimes  fixim  Mesa,  in  the  sense 
of  elegance,  beauty ;  and  sometimes  from 
fiweuovt  museum  (a  grotto  consecrated  to 
the  muses),  perhaps  from  the  circmn- 
stance  that  mosaic  work  was  first  used  in 
grottoes.  The  Italian  mtisdco,  as  well  as 
die  French  monnauef  originated  from  the 
word  ffuiMRCon  or  tiie  Byzantine  Greeks, 
who  first  introduced  the  srt  into  Italy. 
We  know  nothing  with  precision  of  the 
invention  and  history  of  this  art  in  anti- 
quity. Probablv  it  originated  in  the  East, 
but  received  its  perfectu>n  from  the 
Greeks,  and  was  tnus  conveyed  to  the 
Romans  in  Sylla's  dme.  In  Italy,  and  in 
most  of  the  countries  occupied  by  the  Ro- 
mans, many  floors  ornamented  with  mosaic 
work  have  been  found  amongst  the  ruins. 
When,  in  the  fifth  century,  the  arts  and 
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I  were  driven  from  Italy  by  the 
distracted  state  of  the  country,  this  art  was 
preserved  by  the  Byzantine  Greeks,  and 
was  restored  to  Italy  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, where  H  attained  the  highest  perfec- 
tion, particularly  when  Clement  VlII,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  I7th  century, 
had  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  the  dome 
of  St.  Peter's  ornamented  with  this  work. 
CKambattista  Calandm  improved  mosaic 
by  the  invention  of  a  new  cement.  He 
and  many  succeeding  artists  employed  the 
art  for  copying  original  paindngs  of  &- 
mous  artistB,  and  thus  eternizing  them 
in  their  original  freshness  and  beauty ;  for 
one  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  this  kind 
of  painting  is  its  wonderful  power  of  ores- 
enration.  In  this  manner  Gueccino^  Mar- 
tyrdom of  St.  Petronilla,  and  Dominiclii- 
no's  Communion  of  the  dyine  St  Jerome, 
were  preserved.  Peter  Paul,  of  Christo- 
l^oris,  founded,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  18th  century,  a  school  for  mosaic  in 
Rome,  and  many  of  his  scholars  carried 
the  art  to  a  still  higher  degree  of  excel- 
lence. In  recent  times  two  kinds  of  mo- 
saic are  particulariy  &mous, — the  Roman 
and  the  Florentine.  In  the  former  the 
paintings  are  formed  by  joiniilg  very  small 
pieces  of  stone,  which  gives  greater  varie- 
ty  and  elegance,  and  facilitates  the  repre- 
sentation of  larse  historical  paintings.  The 
Florentine  stjrle,  which  makes  use  of 
larger  pieces  of  stone,  is  &r  more  trouble- 
some, and  is  adapted  only  for  small 
paintings.  Mosaic  in  wood  the  Italians 
call  Umsioj  or  tarsia;  the  French  mar- 
queUrU,  {&ee  Marjuetnf,)  In  the  most 
ooedy  mosaics,  precious  stones  have  been 
out  to  furnish  materials;  but  in  common 
works  of  this  art  enameh  of  different  col- 
on, manuftctured  for  the  purpose,  are  the 
material  employed.  The  enamel  is  first 
formed  into  sticks,  from  the  ends  of  which 
pieces  of  the  rec^uisite  size  are  cut  or 
brokeD  off.  These  are  confined  in  their 
proper  places  upon  a  plate  of  metal  or 
stone,  by  a  cement  made  of  quicklime, 
pulverized  limestone,  and  linseed  oil.  The 
cement  is  spread  over  the  plate,  and  a 
drawing  maae  on  it  to  guide  the  artist  be- 
fore he  commences  his  woric*  He  has 
idso  constantly  before  him  the  painting  to 
be  copied.  After  the  whole  has  adhered, 
it  is  allowed  to  dry  two  months,  and  is 
then  polished  with  a  flat  stone  and  emciy. 
Inlaia  works,  of  asate  and  other  costly 
stones,  are  Executed  on  the  same  principle 
as  mosaic,  except  that  the  stones  are  larger, 
and  cut  to  the  shape  of  different  parts  of 
the  object  to  be  represented,  whereas  in 
mosaic  the  inecsB  are  of  the  same  sixe  and 


shape.  The  opus  reticidabon  of  the  an- 
cients, with  which  columns  and  walls 
were  sometimes  incnisted,  is  found  to  con- 
sist of  small  stones,  of  a  pyramidal  form, 
the  apex  of  which  is  imbedded  in  mortar, 
while  the  base,  which  is  polished,  forms 
the  outer  surface.  A  mode  has  recendv 
been  invented  of  sawing  the  plate  with 
the  mosaic  paintings  into  two  or  three 
sheets,  and  thus  multiplying  the  paint- 
ings. Should  smoke  or  dirt  soil  the  sur- 
face, it  has  only  to  be  polished  to  be  re- 
stored to  its  original  beauty.  In  1819, 
Fembach,  a  native  of  fiaden,  invented  a 
new  kind  of  mosaic  painting,  imitating 
with  surprising  fidelity  the  color,  the  junc- 
ture, the  lustre,  &c.,  of  mineral  bodies. 
Professor  Blank's  mosaics  of  moss  have 
also  attracted  much  attendon. — See  J.  B. 
Blank's  description  of  his  Mosaic  Paint- 
ings (Wiirtzburg,  1830). 

MosAMBiquE,  or  Mosambico  ;  a  kiaf- 
dom  of  Africa,  on  the  east  coast,  and  m 
that  part  of  the  Indian  sea  which  passes 
between  the  continent  and  the  island  of 
Madaffascar.  It  takes  its  name  from  the 
capital,  situated  on  an  island,  the  chief  of 
three  islands  which  form  a  part  of  the  king- 
dom. The  city  of  Mosambico  is  said  to 
have  once  been  very  handsome  ;  the 
houses  well  built,  especially  the  churches 
and  convents,  and  the  fort,  or  casde,  which 
is  about  a  musket-shot  from  the  town ;  but 
it  is  now  much  reduced.  Mr.  Salt  stated 
the  population,  in  1809,  at  500  Portuguese, 
800  persons  of  Arabian  extraction,  and 
1500  negroes.  The  trade  is  in  gold,  ivory 
and  slavesL  The  fort  is  one  of  the  strong- 
est and  best  contrived  which  the  Portu 
ffuese  have  on  this  coast  The  kinss  of 
Portugal  spared  no  cost  to  fortify  and  gar- 
rison Mosambico,  and  to  provide  it  with  an 
hospital  for  the  sick,  and  a  well-stored 
magazine,  with  all  necessaries  for  ship- 
ping, though  the  charge  of  keeping  them 
up  often  exceeds  the  revenues  it  affords. 
Lon.  4P  38^  E. ;  lat.  15°  5f  S.  The  island 
of  Mosambico,  though  the  largest  of  tho 
three  islands,  is  nevertheless  very  small, 
not  being  above  two  bow-shots  in  breadth, 
and  about  six  in  length ;  about  two  miles 
finom  the  continent  The  bay  is  about  three 
miles  in  circuit,  so  that  the  points  of  land  on 
each  side  advance  into  the  sea.  The  oth- 
er two,  St  Geoige  and  St  James,  lie 
on  each  side  of  it,  fiicing  the  continent  in 
a  direct  line  with  it  Over  against  that  of 
St  George,  and  about  a  mile  from  it,  is  the 
cape  called  by  the  Portu^piese  Cabo  Cetra^ 
which  is  a  peninsula,  jomed  to  the  conti- 
nent by  a  small  neck  of  land,  c6vered  with 
the  sea  at  high,  butfordable  at  low  water 
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MosAMBiqus,  Stkaits  op  ;  that  part  of 
the  Indian  ocean  which  diyides  the  island 
of  Madagascar  from  the  continent  of  Af- 
rica. 

MoacATi,  Pietro,  a  celebrated  physi- 
cian and  statesoiaD,  son  of  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  surgeons  in  Italy,  was  bom  in 
1736^  at  Milan.  As  his  talents  were  obvi- 
ous at  an  early  period,  his  fkther  cultivated 
them  with  the  utmost  care,  and  at  length 
sent  him  to  Tuscanv,  and  afterwards  to 
Turin,  to  study  under  the  direction  of 
Bemnandi  and  Beccaria.  Moacati,  after 
having  taken  his  doctor's  degree  at  Pavia, 
was  appointed  assistant  physician  to  the 
bospitBl  at  Florence,  where,  and  at  Bo- 
logna, he  dili^ntlv  labored  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of profesBionafknowledge.  In  17o4,  he 
was  elected  professor  of  anatomy  and  sur- 
aeiy  in  the  university  of  Pavia,  and  pub- 
Eslied  his  anatomical  lessons,  and  a  I>is- 
coune  on  the  phvsical  Differences  which 
exist  between  Man  and  Animals.  Both 
of  these  worics  were  well  received,  and 
the  latter  was  translated  into  German.  In 
1772;  Maria  Theresa  nominated  him  pro- 
fessor of  midwifery-eurgeiy,  and  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  a  fbundling  establish- 
ment which  she  had  formed.  In  1796, 
Moscati  espoused  the  cause  of  Italian  lib- 
erty, and  became  a  member  of  the  Cisal- 
pine oongresB.  In  1797,  Bonaparte  select- 
ed him  ss  one  of  the  fittest  persons  to  be  a 
director  of  the^  Cisalpine  republic ;  and, 
when  Moscati  wished  to  decline  the 
office,  the  general  replied  to  bim,  **  If  hon- 
est men  refuse,  I  must  appoint  knaves." 
Moecati  therefore  accepted  it ;  but  he  soon 
resigned,  and  resumed  his  medical  pur- 
suits. He  was  an^sted  by  the  Austrians, 
in  1799,  and  confined  in  the  fortress  of 
Cattaro,  where,  however,  he  was  liberated 
to  attend  on  the  arch-duke  Charles,  who 
had  fallen  ill.  Afler  the  battle  of  Maren- 
go, he  returned  to  Italy,  and  was  one  of 
Uie  deputies  sent  to  the  conauUa  at  Lyon& 
Under  the  government  of  Napoleon,  be 
was  successively  made  director-general 
of  public  instruction,  a  senator,  a  dignitary 
of^  (be  iron  crown,  grand  eagle  of  the  legion 
of  honor,  and  a  count.  He  was  also 
highly  respected  at  the  vice-recal  court, 
ai^  was  the  fiivorite  physician  of  the  vice- 
roy and  vice-queen.  Moscati  was  sin- 
cerely attached  to  Eugene  Beauhamais, 
and  was  one  of  the  senators  who  was  the 
most  active,  in  1814,  in  endeavoring  to 
raise  him  to  the  throne.  He  was  after- 
wwds  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Italian 
kMthute,  and  president  of  the  central 
eouneU  of  health.  He  founded,  at  his 
own  ezpenK,  a  meieorologieal  and  astro- 


nomical obsoratoiy.  In  private  life,  he 
was  universally  esteemed  for  his  many 
virtues,  and  the  affability  of  his  manners. 
He  died  in  1824. 

MoBCHELEs,  Ignatius,  one  of  the  moi4 
celebrated  pianists  and  popuhur  compos* 
era,  bom  at  Prague,  in  1794,  is  the  son  of 
a  Jew,  who,  having  discovered  the  musi- 
cal taste  of  the  chud,  had  him  insmictod 
(1804)  by  Weber,  the  director  of  the  con- 
servatory there.  The  boy  was  first  taught 
the  compositions  of  Mozart,  which  ne 
executed  with  a  precision  and  expression 
that  excited  the  astonishment  of  connois- 
seuiB.  Bach^  and  HAndel's  works  were 
his  next  studie&  He  was  equally  success- 
ful in  them,  and  soon  displayed  a  remark- 
'  able  talent  of  extemporizmg  on  any  given 
subject  He  soon  made  himself  master 
of  the  laws  of  counterpoinL  Even  in  his 
eighth  year,  he  had  alreadv  made  some 
attempts  at  composition.  His  instnicter 
next  obliged  him  to  practise  and  study 
dementi's  compositions  for  die  piano,  ana 
the  young  artist  made  his  appearance  in  a 
public  concert  in  1806.  Hjs  skill,  purity 
and  vigor  of  expression,  and  knowledge 
of  harmony,  were  univereally  admirra, 
and  induced  several  amateurs  to  send  him 
to  Vienna  to  complete  his  education. 
There  he  emoyed  the  instruction  of  the 
celebrated  Albrechtsberger  and  Salieri, 
and  made  such  astonishing  progress  as  to 
become  the  chief  performer  at  the  con- 
certs of  tnstrumentiu  music,  and  the  frvor* 
ite  of  the  Vienna  public.  After  making 
his  appearance  in  different  parts  of  Ger* 
many,  with  universal  applause,  Moscheles 
set  out,  in  1820,  on  a  professional  tour  in 
Holland,  France  and  England,  and  in  all 
these  countries  was  no  less  successful 
than  he  had  been  at  home.  He  aifler- 
wards  made  a  second  visit  to  London, 
and  returned  in  1826.  He  has  ranee  ap 
peered  in  the  countries  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  whence  he  returned  m  1830,  and 
performed  in  Paris.  As  an  artist,  Mo- 
scbeles  is  remarkable  for  his  elevated 
style,  and  the  almost  incredible  facility 
with  which  he  overcomes  difiiculties. 
As  a  composer,  he  is  much  esteemed; 
but  bis  compositions  ore  extremely  diffi- 
cult of  execution. 

MoscHDs,  a  Greek  pastoral  poet,  was  a 
native  of  Syracuse.  The  time  when  he 
flourished  is  not  accurately  known,  some 
making  him  a  pupil  of  Bion,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  have  hved  under  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus,  while  others  suppose  him  a 
contemporary    of   Ptolemy    Philometer 

2.  C.  160).    The  tenderaess  with  which 
speaks  of  Bion,  in  his  beautiful  elegy 
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on  that  poet,  implying  a  perponal  acquaint* 
anoie,  aeeme  to  render  the  foiroer  opinion 
mogt  probable.  A  few  idyls  form  the  whole 
of  the  remains  of  Moschus,  which  exhibit 
gireat  elegance  of  style  and  delicacjr  of 
conception.  They  are  generally  printed 
in  conjunction  with  those  of  Bion  ^q.  v.), 
and  may  be  found  in  the  Poekt  Mxnotes^ 
as  also  in  a  separate  volume,  by  Me- 
kercke. 

Moscow  (Moskwa) ;  on  the  Mo^wa 
and  Neglina,  in  a  fertile  and  richly  culti- 
vated country;  lat  55**  iS'  4^  N.;  Ion. 
3r^33f&'  £. ;  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
Russian  empire,  and  still  the  place  of  the 
emperor's  coronation.  It  was  also  the 
imperial  residence,  till  Peter  the  Great  se- 
lected Petersburg  for  this  purpose.  Mos- 
cow was  founded  by  the  grand-duke 
Jurge  I,  in  1147,  and  enlarged  by  the 

nd-duke  Daniel,  about  the  vear  1300. 
383  and  1571,  it  was  entirely  destroy- 
ed by  the  Tartars,  but  each  time  soon  re- 
boilL  A  third  time,  1611,  it  was  burnt 
by  the  Poles.  The  plague  has  also  oflen 
produced  a  great  mortality  there ;  the  last 
time,  in  1771.  In  1831,  it  was  severely 
afflicted  by  the  cholera  morbus,  tinder 
Catharine  II,  Moscow  was  extended  and 
embellished.  It  comprised,  in  1812,  in  a 
circuit  of  about  twenty-seven  miles,  five 
principal  divisions:  1.  the  Kremlin  fq.  v.), 
that  i»,  fortress;  2.  Kitaigorod;  3.  Beloi- 
fforod,  with  the  buildings  of  the  universi^, 
founded  by  the  empress  Elizabeth,  m 
1755 ;  4.  Seml&noigorod,  and,  5.  thirty 
Sloboden,  or  suburbs.  The  town  con- 
tained above  10,000  houses,  among  which 
were  288  churches.  There  were  also 
numerous  booths,  and  350,000  inhabitants 
(20,000  of  the  number,  soldiers),  several 
imperial  colleges,  institutions  for  educa- 
tion and  sciences,  a  large  foundling  hospi- 
tal for  5000  children,  and  also  the  jprinci- 
oal  manufactures  of  the  empire.  Moscow 
lias  been,  and  still  is,  the  centre  of  the 
trade  of  the  interior,  and  a  mart  for  enor- 
mous stores  of  goods  of  every  description. 
This  and  the  palaces  and  luxury  of  the 
high  Russian  nobility,  who  are  here  less 
dependent  on  the  court,  and  principally 
pass  the  winter  in  this  place,  make  it  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  magnificent  cities 
of  the  world.  The  peculiarities  of  the 
national  customs  and  character  remained 
longer  here  than  in  the  other  cities.  Re- 
cent times  have  given  it  great  historical 
interest.  Moscow  was  the  torch  which 
liffhted  the  fire  of  independence  through 
subject  Europe.  When  Napoleon  ad- 
vanced, in  1812;  with  the  most  numerous 
army  which  Europe  bad  seen  nnce  the 


^at  mlgritioD  of  the  natic^  into  the 
mterior  of  the  Russian  eminre,  and  her 
armies  had  in  vain  attempted  to  stay  his 
course  at  the  Moskwa  (q.  v.),  near  Boro- 
dino, KutueofiT  determined,  in  spite  of 
the  opposition  of  many  members  of  the 
council  of  war,  to  sacrifice  the  city  in  or- 
der to  save  the  empire.  The  stores  from 
the  arsenal,  togetlier  with  the  public  treas- 
ures, bad  been  already  transported  from 
Moscow,  and  secured.  The  greater  pan 
of  the  inhabitants  followed,  with  their 
movable  property ;  17,000  wounded  were 
conveyed  in  4000  wagoiis,  leaving  only 
2000  severely  wound^  and  sick  in  the 
hospitals  of  Moscow.  The  army  retired 
to  Kaluga.  (See  the  article  Rusnan-ikr' 
tnan  War,)  The  governor  of  Moscow,  in 
the  mean  time  (count  Rostopschin,  q.  v.), 
prepared  to  prevent  the  enemy  from 
maintaininff  himself  in  the  heart  of  the 
empire.  He  set  fire  to  his  beautiful  coun- 
try seat,  near  Moscow,  and  others,  equally 
detennined  not  to  see  their  property  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  did  the  same ; 
and  many  citizens  loudly  exclaimed,  that 
it  would  be  better  to  bum  Moscow  than 
to  give  it  up  to  the  French.  But  count 
Rostopschin  could  only  effect  the  depart- 
ure or  all  the  civil  and  militaiy  authorities, 
together  with  the  officers  of'^the  fire-de- 
partment, and  2100  firemen,  with  96  fire- 
engines.  These,  as  belonging  to  the  mili- 
tary, were  despatched  from  Moscow  a 
daj  before  the  entry  of  the  enemy.  The 
prisons  were  not  opened,  but  cleared,  and 
olO  prisoners  were  conveyed  to  Nishnei- 
Novogorod,  under  an  escort,  two  days 
before  the  arrival  of  the  French.  But 
half  of  the  inhabitants  remaining  at  Mos- 
cow (12 — 15,000)  were  a  mere  mob,  man^ 
of  whom  may  have  profited  by  the  uni- 
versal disorder,  to  set  nre  to  several  bouses 
that  they  inif^ht  the  better  plunder.  The 
confiagration  of  Moscow,  which,  in  the 
coui'se  of  three  days,  consumed  three 
fourths  of  all  the  houses,  was,  according 
to  universal  opinion,  not  accidental,  but  a 

Sreconcerted  plan,  and  the  order  of  count 
Rostopschin.  The  latter  repeUed  the 
charse  in  his  work  La  Viriti  star  nncen- 
die  at  Moscau,  par  U  ComU  Roslopchine 
(Paris,  1828),  and  contradicted  the  re- 

Eorts  of  the  French  army,  disclaiming  the 
onor  of  this  great  act ;  but  he  acknowl<* 
edged  that  incendiaries  had  been  taken  in 
the  act  by  the  French,  who  had  fire- 
brands and  rockets  about  them.  Accord-^ 
ihg  to  the  printed  reports  of  the  examina- 
tions, thutv  persons  were  aivesied  by  tiM 
French,  thirteen  of  whom  were  shoi^ 
being  convicted  of  hatving  pot  fyt  to  dlA 
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ftrent  parts  of  the  city,  by  Rofltopeckui's 
eommand.  It  is  known  that  the  owners 
of  the  magazines  of  wagons,  who  occupy 
a  whole  street  in  Moscow,  when  they  saw 
that  the  French  officers,  immediately  on 
their  arrival,  liad  taken  possession  of  these 
carriages,  unanimously  put  fire  to  them, 
the  following  night,  rather  than  see  their 
property  in  the  enemy's  hands.  Ro8top« 
schin  ako  names  many  merchants  who  did 
the  same  with  their  houses,  some  of  whom 
were  surprised  in  the  act,  and  immediate* 
ly  shot.  Some  of  the  French  may  also 
have  been-accessai^'  to  the  conflagration^ 
from  carelessness,  or  for  the  sake  of  plun- 
dering. In  the  first  night  after  the  arrival 
of  the  French,  the  large  warehouses  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Kremlin  were  in 
flames ;  then  the  ^e  broke  out  in  several 
pans  of  the  city.  The  fifth  day  after  the 
rrench  had  entered,  a  high  wind  carried 
the  flames  in  every  direction ;  so  that,  in 
the  course  of  tliree  days,  7932  houses  wers' 
consumed  to  ashes.  Napoleon  having 
given  permission  that  those  houses  which 
were  on  fire  might  be  plundered,  the  sol- 
dievB  did  not  exert  themselves  in  subduing 
the  flames.  The  Russians  at  tint  ti  me  main- 
tained that  the  conflagration  was  entirely 
the  wark  of  the  French,  which  added  to 
the  exasperation  of  the  people.  Even 
Kutusofl^  declared  to  Lauriston  that  he 
had  only  given  orders  to  destroy  several 
magazines.  The  rest  had  been  done  by 
the  Finench.  The  following  circum- 
seances  attended  the  entry  of  the  French : 
Napoleon  waited  iti  vain  K)r  messengers  to 
deliver  to  him  the  keys  of  the  city.  At 
last,  a  deputation  appeared,  consisting  of 
twelve  badly-dressed  persons  of  the  lower 
ordeiK  Napoleon  therefore  did  not  at- 
tend to  them.  A  young  Russian,  who 
had  conceived  the  idea  of  issuing  a  proc- 
lamation in  the  name  of  Napoleon,  was 
killed  by  the  people.  When  the  advanc- 
ed guard  of  the  French  entered  Moscow, 
Se^  14,  and  proceeded  to  the  Kremlin, 
a  Russian  peasant  suddenly  sprang  for- 
ward, and  killed  a  Polish  ofiicer,  whom 
he  had  taken  for  Napoleon.  Some  of  the 
citizens  prepared  to  defend  the  Kremlin ; 
but  Murat  brought  forward  bis  cannon, 
and  they  fell  a  sacrifice  to  their  despair. 
On  the  15th,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. Napoleon  ^entered  with  his  guards, 
and  took  up  his  abode  in  the  Kremlin. 
Bat,  volleys  of  smoke  soon  rose  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  the  flames  proceeded  from  five 
bundled  different  quarters.  The  attempts 
to  extinguish  the  flames  and  restore  order 
were  fnitdess.  All  Moscow  was  on  fii^. 
It  being  impossible  to  subdue  the  confla- 
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grition.  Napoleon  left  the  Kremlin,  and 
fethed  to  castle  Petrowskoi,  a  league 
from  the  city.  His  last  woids  were, 
*^  Where  you  eaxmot  extinguish,  plunder!" 
Horrors  upon  horrors  now  succeeded: 
Moecolv  was  burning  till  Sept  21.  At 
last,  order  and  tranquilliQr  were  restored, 
on  the  firat  of  October:  but  the  **  holy 
city*'  thus  destroyed  roused  the  people  to 
vengeance  against  the  French ;  and  the 
army,  in  the  midst  of  plundered  treasures, 
was  soon  deprived  of  the  very  neceasariea 
of  life.  Of  150,000  soldiers  who  had  en- 
tered Moscow,  Napoleon,  in  ^\e  weeksb 
had  lost  40,000:  thus  retreat  became  una- 
voidable. From  the  19th  to  the  22d  ok 
October,  preparations  were  made  ft>r  re- 
tiring, which  were  accompanied  by  now 
acts  of  ferocity  and  avidity.  On  the  last 
day,  it  was  resolved  to  destroy  the  Krem- 
lin ;  but  this  only  partly  succeeded.  Of 
2600  stone  houses,  but  525,  and,  of  6600 
wooden  buildings,  only  1797,  were  pre- 
served. The  entire  loss  which  the  fire 
and  the  war  occasioned  to  the  city  and 
the  government  of  Moscow,  was  estimated 
at  131,000,000  of  roubles.  The  Russian 
government  appointed  a  conunissioner  to 
make  indemnificatk>n ;  but  many  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  had  lost  the  greater  part 
of  their  property,  did  not  hand  in  thair 
estimates;  thus,  for  instance,  the  k>ss  of 
th9  two  counts  Razumowski,  of  ceneral 
Apraxm,  count  Butterlin  (whose  Ubrary, 
worth  a  million,  was  entirely  destroyed ), 
and  of  ffeneml  Rostopschin,  amounted  to 
^ve  millions  of  roubles,  in  houses  and  fur- 
niture. After  the  recovery  of  the  coun- 
try, the  Russians  were  so  actively  em- 
ployed in  rebuilding  Mo6c6w,  that,  m  the 
course  of  nine  years,  it  had  risen  from 
its  ruins  in  greater  beauty  than  before  the 
conflagratiou.  The  houses  are  principally 
of  brick ;  the  streets  are  paved  witli  peb- 
bles, and  bordered  with  foot-paths;  fifteen 
main  streets  diverge  from  the  centre,  ter- 
minating at  the  fifteen  barriers ;  the  prin- 
cipal squares  are  tliose  of  Loubianka,  and 
of  the  poultry  market,  near  the  centre  of 
the  cities;  the  number  of  streets  is  765; 
houses,  10,000,  of  which  8027  have  been 
built  since  the  conflagration  of  1812 ;  ca- 
thedrals, 7 ;  churches  and  chapels,  275,  and 
1  mosque,  21  monasteries,  56  hospitals, 
&c.  The  imperial  university  has  a  libra- 
ry of  33,000  volumes:  the  couree  of  in- 
struction includes  the  moral  and  political 
sciences,  physics,  mathematics,  medicine, 
and  polite  literature.  Several  learned  so- 
cieties are  connected  with  it  There  are 
numerous  other  literaiy  institutions.  Some 
of  the  hospitals  are  very  extensive,  panic- 
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ularly  the  miliuuy  ho6pital,  with  1900 
beds,  which  received  11,650  patients  in 
1823.  The  population,  in  Bummer,  is 
246,545,  and,  in  winter,  receives  an  in- 
crease of  150,000. 

Moselle  ;  a  department  of  Fiance. 
(See  IkparhnerOs.) 

Moselle,  or  Mobel  (anciently  MoMa), 
a  tributary  of  the  Rhine,  rises  in  France, 
in  the  Voeges,  and  flows  into  the  Rhine  at 
Coblentz,  opposite  to  Ehrenbreitstein.  It 
runs  througn  the  French  departments  of 
the  Vosges,  ^e  Meurthe  and  the  Moeelle, 
the  sou£em  part  of  Luxembourg,  and  the 
Prussian  province  of  the  Lower  Rhine. 
The  length  of  its  course  is  about  300 
miles.  Its  principal  tributaries  are  the 
Meurthe  and  the  Saar.  From  Metz  to 
Treves,  it  has  a  broad  valley,  but,  below 
the  latter  place,  it  is  confined  by  the 
branches  or  tlie  Hundsrfick.  The  mean 
breadth  is  about  500  feet ;  depth,  7 — 15 
feet  The  navigation  is  tedious,  on  ac- 
count of  the  winding  course  of  the  river, 
and,  in  some  parts,  is  difficult  and  danger- 
ous. From  Treves  to  Coblentz,  the 
scenery  on  the  river  is  very  picturesque, 
almost  every  village  and  every  group  of 
hills  presenting  a  beautiful  luidscape. 
The  neighboriiood  of  Trarbach  is  charm- 
ing ;  mountains,  vine-clad  hills,  fertile  val- 
leys, interchange  with  each  other,  and 
several  brooks  run  into  the  Moselle.    The 

Srinoipal  towns  on  its  banks  are  Pont-A- 
[ousBon,  Metz,  Thionville,  Treves  and 
Coblentz.  Wood  for  fuel  and  building, 
coal,  iron,  slates,  wine,  prain,  &c.,  are 
brought  down  the  river  m  large  boats, 
eighty  feet  in  length  by  twenty  in 
breadth. 

Moselle  Wi^tes  ;  a  sort  of  clear  and 
dry  wines,  witii  a  light,  pleasant  flavor  and 
high  aroma,  produced  in  the  countries  on 
and  near  the  Moselle.  They  are  generally 
only  first  rate  ordinary  wines,  but  are 
sometimes  of  a  superior  quality.  They 
come  to  maturity  in  about  five  or  six  years, 
but,  in  a  favorable  season,  they  will  keep 
twice  that  time  without  deterioration. 
The  best  are  produced  at  Braunenberg, 
Graach,  Wehlen,  Zeltingen.  The  Pis- 
porter,  Drobner  and  Neumagner  are  also 
esteemed.  They  are  now  much  used  in 
Prussia,  on  account  of  the  high  duties  on 
foreign  wines.  The  Moeelle  wines  are 
often  recommended  for  their  diuretic 
qualities,  and  as  preventive  of  obesity. 

Mobes  was  bom  in  Egypt,  about  1600 
B.  C.^  among  the  then  severelv  oppressed 
Hebrew  people.  Three  months  after  his 
birth,  his  &ther,Amram,  and  mother,Joche- 
bed,  both  of  the  race  of  Levi,  were  obliged 


to  expose  him,  in  obedience  to  a  royal  com 
mand,  which  enjoined  that  all  the  male 
children  of  the  Ilebrews  should  be  put  to 
death.  But  the  daughter  of  the  E^g^tian 
king  (a  tradition  preserved  by  Joeephus 
names  her  Thermutis),  going  to  bathe  in 
the  Nile,  found  the  child  exposed  in  a 
carefully  constructed  basket  of  bulrushes 
upon  the  border  of  the  river,  and  took 
compassion  upon  him.  His  sister  Miriam, 
who  was  standing  near,  offered  to  procure 
him  a  nuree,  and  immediately  summoned 
his  mother.  The  feelings  of  his  unhappy 
people  were  therefore  instilled  into  him 
with  his  mother's  milk,  and  he  returned, 
when  he  had  reached  a  fit  age  for  instruc- 
tion, to  the  king's  daughter,  who  named 
him  Mo-vdscke  (whence  the  Hebrew  Mo^ 
chek)f  signifying  one  delivered  fit>m  the 
waters,  and  adopted  him  as  her  son.  He 
was  aflerwards  educated  for  the  duties  of 
the  priesthood,  to  which  the  royal  fiimily 
bek)nged,  and  could  now,  as  the  diseipk 
of  the  priests,  attain  to  all  the  arts  and 
knowledge  which  this  privileged  caste 
carefuUy  confined  within  the  linutsof  theii 
order.  The  means  of  instruction  thus 
afforded  him  were  the  best  which  his 
time  possessed  ;  and  Moses  penetrated 
still  deeper  than  his  instnicters  into  the 
secrets  of  their  religion,  physics,  legisla- 
tion, and  government,  as  appears  plain- 
ly ftom  his  words  and  actions.  His  ex- 
pedition into  Etiiiopia,  in  the  fortieth 
year  of  his  age,  as  leader  of  the  Egyptians, 
when  he  fiubdued  the  city  of  Saba,  won 
the  affections  of  the  conquered  princess 
Tharbis,  and  married  her,  rests  only  on 
the  tradition  preserved  by  Josephus.  Yet 
Moses  could  not  ibrget  his  people  in  the 
splendor  of  a  court :  an  outmge  committed 
by  an  Egyptian  on  a  Hebrew  excited  bis 
anger,  and  he  secretly  slew  the  Egyptian. 
But  this  deed  became  known,  and  he  es- 
caped the  pursuit  of  the  king  only  by  a 
hasty  flight  into  Arabia.  Here  he  took 
refuge  with  Jethro,  a  Midianitish  prince 
and  a  priest,  and  espoused  his  daughter 
Ziipporah,  whom,  at  their  first  meeting, 
he  had  rescued  from  hostile  shepherds. 
Thus  the  adopted  son  of  a  king's  daugh- 
ter became  the  heixlsman  of  an  Arabian, 
and  history  does  not  say  that  he  aspired 
to  any  thing  greater.  But  the  misery 
of  his  nation  must  have  been  continually 
present  to  his  mind,  and  not  in  vain  had 
be  been  led,  by  extraordinary  means, 
into  the  sanctuary  of  Egyptian  wisdom, 
and  endowed  with  the  rarest  powers 
and  knowledge.  This  knowledge  occu- 
'pied  his  nund  in  his  solitude^  and  explain- 
ed to  him  the  secrets  of  nature,,  whose 
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mTBtBJWB  and  wooden  addreswd  him  in  a 
aoleaiD  tone  amid  the  deeerts  and  moun- 
tains of  Midian,  and  elevated  hia  heart  to 
that  God  whom  he  discerned  more  clear]^ 
than  his  fathers.  Yet  the  germ  of  his 
great  undertakinff  remained  for  a  long 
time  maturing  in  nis  mind,  before  it  was 
brought  to  light,  and  assumed  the  form  of 
a  deeply-meditaied  plan.  Moses  had  al- 
ready attained  to  an  age  which  gives 
mature  experience,  patience  and  tranquil- 
lity of  mind,  when  this  took  jplace  throu^rb 
an  immediate  interposition  of  God.  While 
he  was  feeding  his  flock  on  mount  Uoreb^ 
he  saw  a. bush  on  fire,  and,  consider- 
ing why  tlie  bush  was  not  consumed,  he 
h^und  the  voice  of  the  Lord  proceeding 
from  it,  who  announced  himself  to  him 
as  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob, 
and  commanded  him  to  lead  his  people 
out  of  Egypt  into  the  land  which  he  had 
promised  to  the  patriarchs.  The  name 
Jthovahj  by  which  God  declared  himself 
was  already  known  to  him  by  means  of 
the  Egyptian  mysteries,  and  conveyed  the 
idea  of  the  one,  everlasting  and  unchan^- 
able.  But  not  without  anxiety,  arising 
from  the  view  of  the  difficulties  which  he 
should  meet  with,  and  from  his  modesty, 
did  he  determine  to  obey  this  call.  Pha- 
raoh, he  thought,  is  hard  and  unbelieving, 
he  himself  outlawed,  his  people  rude,  and 
incapable  of  comprehenaing  the  idea  of 
the  God  whom  tie  should  announce  to 
them.  Being  slow  of  speech,  and  pos- 
sessing none  of  the  arts  of  an  omtor,  his 
"worda  will  not  be  believed  without  visible 
signs.  God  therefore  gives  him  power 
to  prove  his  mission  by  muacles^  and 
joins  to  him  his  elder  brother,  Aaron,  as 
a  speaker.  Thus  prepared,  Moses  be- 
conoes  confident  that  he  shall  succeed, 
with  the  assisumce  of  God,  and  returns 
to  Egypt,  a  gray-haired  man  of  eighty 
yean,  to  undertake  the  work.  All  the 
difficulties  which  he  had  foreseen,  and  yet 
greater  ones,  opposed  hiuL  He  had  the 
eloquence  of  Aaron,  it  is  true,  to  aid  him, 
and  the  people  of  Israel  must  recognise 
the  hand  of  God  in  his  deeds ;  but,  de- 
graded by  long  slavery,  they  wavered  be- 
tween belief  and  doubt;  In  vain  did  he 
produce  changes  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  nature,  vmich  could  not  be  imi- 
tated by  the  art  of  the  Egyptian  sages, 
and  for  the  performance  of  which  a 
higher  power  was  obviously  reouinte. 
The  tenth  of  the  destructive  plagues 
which  afterwards  came  upon  Egypt— the 
destruction  of  ail  the  iiret-bom — ^fiist 
moved  the  hardened  heart  of  Pharaoh  to 
attow    the  Hebrews  to  depart     Moses 


placed  himself  at  their  head,  and  coayey- 
ed  them,  with  all  then-  posseasions,  out  of 
Egypt,  passing,  under  the  protection  of 
God,  through  the  midst  or  the  Red  sea, 
in  which  the  feitlileas  Phanoh,  punuing 
theiii,  was  drowned,  with  the  army  which 
followed  him.  Yet  this  deliverance  from 
a  formidable  enemy  was  only  the  begin- 
ning qf  his  enterprise.  A  rude,  tumuluious 
people  was  arouild  him,  who,  until  now, 
had  obeyed  the  scourge  of  their  task- 
masten,  but  knew  not  how  to  live  in  free- 
dom. Their  distress  in  the  desert  excited 
loud  murmure;  their  meetinff  with  the 
hostile  Bedouins  occasioned  bloody  com- 
bats ;  the  jealousy  of  the  elden  produced 
dissensions  and  opposition  to  their  leader; 
his  life  wais  oflen  in  danjper,  and  he  was 
often  obliged  to  maintain  his  authority 
by  force  and  severe  punishments.  But, 
with  wonderful  wisdom,  he  remained 
firm,  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  to  his  plan 
of  transtorming  the  stubborn  multitude 
into  a  devout,  civilized  and  independent 
people.  He  supplied  the  hunxry  with 
tbod  from  heaven,  and  opened  to  the 
thirs^  new  fountains  upon  the  rock  of 
Horeb,  by  the  aid  ofGod,  who  granted  to 
his  petition  what  the  people  needed.  In 
all  his  ordinances,  he  declared  himself  to 
have  the  express  command  of  God,  who 
wished  to  draw  his  people  to  himself^  and 
to  fonn  their  hearts  oy  love  and  fear.  Re- 
ligion is  the  spirit  ortne  law  which  Moses 
began  to  announce  three  months  after  his 
departure  from  Egypt.  Arrived  at  Sinai, 
a  mountain  of  Arabia,  he  allowed  the 
people  to  encamp,  while  he  himself  as- 
cended the  holy  summit  to  pray,  where, 
surrounded  with  thunder,  and  trembling 
at  the  presence  of  God, 'the  laws  were 
announced  to  him  which  were  to  regulate 
the  lives  of  the  Israelites.  Founded  upon 
the  &ith  of  the  patriarebs,  these  laws  are 
rather  a  restoration  of  the  simple  truths 
which  had  governed  the  primitive  worid 
than  a  new  religion.  As  presented  by 
Moses,  they  were  purified  mm  the  erron 
and  follies  of  superstition,  which  had 
gathered  round  them  among  idolatrous 
nations,  and  were  exhibited  in  a  form 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  Hebrews,  who 
had  grown  firom  a  single  family  to  a  rude, 
unffoverned  multitude.  The  great  object 
of  his  legislation  is  to  inculcate  the  doc- 
trine that.  Jehovah  is  the  only  God,  who 
vrill  allow  no  other  god  besides  himself 
nor  any  visible  image  of  his  being ;  that  he 
is  himself  the  King  of  his  people,  and  that 
he  will  rule  them  by  his  priests:  hence 
the  laws  by  which  Moses  regulates  the 
worship  of  the  Hebrews,  the  adminiso 
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tnidoD  of  the  (^veminent  and  of  jastice, 
and  even  directs  their  manners,  and  lays 
down  rules  for  the  care  of  their  health,  bear 
the  marks  of  their  heavenly  origin.  Arising 
from  the  wants  of  the  moral  and  phys- 
ical nature  of  man,  they  are  excellently 
adapted .  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
people,  to  the  climate,  and  to  the  po- 
ntical  position  of  tlie  land  appointed  for 
their  dwelling,  and  to  the  plan  of  Provi- 
dence of  makmg  this  people  the  deposita- 
ry of  a  divine  revelation,  to  be  developed 
in  the  fullness  of  time,  and  finally  extend- 
ed over  the  world.  These  laws  forbid  in- 
termixture with  other  tiations,  the  intro- 
duction of  fbreign  customs,  and  the  adora- 
tion of  strange  deities.  As  a  people  pe- 
culiarly dedicated  to  €rod,  the  Hebrews 
were  to  be  separated  from  aH  neighboring 
nations,  find  to  stand  separate  and  inde- 
pendent, relying  upon  God  as  their  Lord 
and  Master.  Regulations,  extending 
to  the  minutest  particulars  of  the  daily 
occurrences  of  life,  in  which  even  the 
selection  and  preparation  of  their  food, 
and  the  care  of  personal  cleanliness,  were 
not  forgotten,  gave  them  habits  adapted  to 
their  character  and  religious  destination. 
A  ritnal,  composed  of  a  thousand  minute 
ceremonies,  and,  as  a  whole,  allefforically 
designating  a  covenant  with  Grod,  to  be 
incessanthr  renewed  by  offerings,  prayer, 
and  purification,  imposed  on  them  the 
duty  of  continual  diligence  in  the  service 
of  their  heavenlv  King.  To  the  race  of 
Levi,  to  which  Moses  belonged,  he  asogn- 
ed  the  care  of  the  religious  service,  and 
of  seeing  that  the  laws  were  obeyed,  in- 
vesting, not  \i]b  sons  (whom  he  allowed 
to  take  their  place  among  the  common  Le- 
vites),  but  the  descendants  of  his  brother 
Aaron,  as  God  commanded,  with  the  first 
office  in  the  kingdom, — ^that  of  high- 
priest  To  this  tribe,  excluded  from  all 
property  in  land,  the  other  tribes  were 
to  pay  tithes:  they  were  subjected  to 
the  authority  of  elders  and  iudges,  and 
the  firmness  of  their  political  union  was 
secured  by  certain  festivals,  to  be  celebrat- 
ed by  them  in  common,  and  by  exclusive 
devotion  to  th^  service  of  God  in  the  tab- 
ernacle^— a  movable  temple,  regarded  with 
awe,  as  the  appointed  dwelling  of  Jeho- 
vah, into  the  interior  of  which  the  priests 
alone  were  allowed  to  enter,  and  where, 
moreover,  all  the  taxes  were  deposited,  so 
that  it  was  the  central  point  of  all  the 
riches  of  the  nation.  These  are  the  chief 
points  in  the  legislation  of  Moses,  which, 
even  if  it  displays  some  Egyptian  features, 
yet  plainly  manifests  the  endeavor  to  wean 
the   Hetnrews   from    Egyptian    customs 


and  prejudices,  and  to  elerate  tiiem  to 
political  and  religious  independence, 
and  fiir  surpasses,  in  originality  and  ele- 
vation of  principle,  in  conastency  and 
expressiveness,  and,  what  most  proves 
its  heavenly  origin,  in  proofs  of  true 
humanity,  the  boasted  legislation  of  So- 
lon and  Lycui^gus.  Yet  its  importance 
vras  not  at  once  recognised  by  the  He- 
brews. When  they  were  already  near 
the  end  of  their  journey  towards  Canaan, 
Moses  saw  himself  compelled,  in  conse- 
quence of  new  evidences  of  discontent,  to 
lead  them  back  into  the  desert^  and  forty 
years  of  toilsome  wandering  must  be 
passed  there :  the  severe  punishments 
which  the  law  threatens  against  trani^^res- 
sors  must  be  executed  in  all  their  rigor : 
all  those  who  had  attained  to  man's  estate 
at  their  departure  from  Egypt  must  die, 
before  the  law  could  be  thoroughly  known, 
and  become  habitual  with  those  who  had 
been  bom  during  the  wandering.  Moses 
himself,  distressed  with  cares,  troubles  and 
occupations  of  all  kiiids,  was  not  permitted 
to  live  to  see  the  complete  accomplish- 
ment of  his  plan,  on  account  of  a  munnur 
which,  in  the  midst  of  his  distresses,  he 
allowed  to  escape  against  his  God.  After 
he  had  appointed  Joshua  to  be  the  leader 
of  die  Hebrews,  and  had  taken  a  solemtx 
fiuewell  of  the  people,  he  ascended  a 
mountam  in  Pereea,  beyond  Jordan,  frony 
which  he  surveyed  the  land  of  promise, 
which  he  could  not  enter,  and  closed  his 
eventfid  life  in  his  130th  year.  He  pre- 
vented aU  superstitious  reverence  for  his 
bones  by  his  command,  that  his  remains 
should  1>B  buried  secretiy,and  the  place  of 
his  grave  concealed  fh>m  the  people.  The 
books  which  stand  under  his  name  at  the 
head  of  the  Old  Testament  are  the  monu- 
ment of  his  worth.  As  it  has  been  supposed 
that  the  material  upon  which  he  wrote  was 
stone,  and  as  it  was  hardly  possible  for 
works  of  the  size  of  the  Mosaic  to  be  writ- 
ten at  length  on  such  a  material,  critics 
have  attributed  their  collection,  and  ar- 
rangement in  five  books  (whence  their 
name,  in  Greek,  Pentateuch),  to  a  later 
writer,  of  the  time  of  David  or  Solomon. 
But  M.  Greppo,  in  his  essay  on  the  hiero- 
glyphic system  of  ChampoUion  (translated 
by  Isaac  Stuart,  Boston,  1830),  maintains 
that  Moses  might  have  written  on  papyrus, 
and  refers  to  an  Egyptian  manuscript  on 
papyrus,  in  the  museum  at  Turin,  contain- 
ing an  act  drawn  up  in  the  reign  of 
ThouthmosiB  III,  two  centuries  at  least  be- 
fore Moses;  and  it  is  generally  admitted  that 
much  must  have  been  written  by  him,  as  the 
laws,  which  he  could  not  trust  to  imceitain 
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tnditiooy  in  the  books  of  Le«iticu8  and 
Deuteronomv.  It  is  equally  certain  that 
he  is  the  author  of  the  magnificent  soogs, 
in  which  he  celebrates  the  deliverance  of 
the  Israelites  from  the  Red  sea,  and  blesses 
and  takes  leave  of  the  peo|^e  before  his 
death.  The  collection  of  the  several  por- 
tions of  his  writings  into  a  whole,  may  be 
the  work  of  a  later  time,  which  cannot  be 
fixed  within  more  precise  limits  than 
those  aliove-mentioned. — See  Michaelis's 
hiroducUon  to  Uu  Seriptures  of  the  Old 
Te^ment  (in  German) ;  Astruc's  Comee^ 
iures  upon  the  original  Sources  from  umch 
U  clears  that  Jmses  composed  the  Book  qf 
Genesis  (in  French,  1753);  De  Wette's 
Contributions  to  the  History  of  the  Old 
Ttstament  (in  German,  Jena,  1804) ;  Va^ 
ter's  Commentwry  upon  the  Ptntateuch  (in 
German,  Halle,  1H05);  Eichlwm'a,  Au- 
gusti's,  Berthokl's  hitr<Hiuctio}is  to  the  (Md 
TutamerU  (in  Germans);  Faber's  Hor^ 
Moscdc<B^  or  DisserUUums  on  the  PenkL" 
ttudu 
Moses  ;  a  sort  of  boat.  (See  Bool,) 
Mo8£s,  Choreneusii^  a  historian  and 
geograplier,  and  archbishop  of  Chorene^ 
now  Kerona,  in  Armenia,  flourished  about 
A  D.  462.  (See  ^^rmeniom  LUenUure.) 
His  principal  work,  a  History  of  Armenia, 
fiiom  the  Delu^  to  the  Middle  of  the  fifth 
Centuiy,  was  first  published  with  a  Latin 
veraion,  by  John  and  William  Whiston, 
in  1736,  and,  though  mixed  up  with  a 
great  d^  of  fable,  is  a  valuable  history, 
eontainiug  numv  narratives  not  elsewhere 
to  be  found.  He  was  also  the  author  of  an 
Abridgment  of  Geoffrapby,firBt  published  at 
Amsterdam,  in  1668,  and  severed  canticles, 
which  aresunein  Arinenian,ontheanniver« 
saiy  of  Christ^  presentation  to  the  temple. 
MosHEiM,  Johanu  Lorenz,  one  of  the 
most  distingubhed  German  theologians, 
was  bom  at  Liibeck,  in  1694,  studied  at 
Kiel,  and,  in  1719,  became  a  member  of 
the  fiicul^  of  philosophy  there.  His  rep- 
utation as  a  teacher,  writer  and  preacher, 
soon  procured  several  flattering  oflers  of 
promotion,  which  he  declined ;  but,  in 
1723,  he  accepted  the  place  of  professor 
of  theology  at  HelmsULat,  where  he  was 
soon  alter  (1726)  nuide  ecclesiastical  and 
consistorial  counsellor,  and  abbot  of  Ma- 
rienthal  and  Micbaelstein.  With  these 
places  he  also  held  tbat  of  inspector-sen- 
end  of  the  schools  in  the  duchy  of  Wolf- 
enbiitteL  In  1747,  he  was  appomted  chan- 
cellor of  the  universitv  of  Gottuigen, 
where  he  remained  till  his  death  in  1755, 
lecturing  daily  on  ecclesiastical  histoiy  and 
most  other  departments  of  theology.  Mo- 
aheim  was  the  father  of  ecclesiastical  bis- 
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tonr.  His  principal  worit  on  this  aubieet 
is  the  histituUones  BRstoruB  Eceietituhe^ 
LOni  w  (Helmstadt,  1755),  which  was  af- 
terwards  published  under  various  other 
fornis,  and  Uanslated  into  German,  with 
additions;  also  into  English,  by  doctor 
Maclaine.  His  SiUenMre  der  he&igen 
Sehift  (5  vols.,  1753),  continued  by  MiUer 
(4  vols.^  is  valuable  for  its  oompleteness, 
and  for  its  practical  character.  In  the  de- 
purtment  of  pulpit  eloquence,  he  rendered 
important  services  by  his  Amoeisung 
erbauUch  zu  jntdigenj  tind  by  his  HeUige 
Reden,  and  is  considered  by  the  Germans 
the  father  of  sacred  eloquence  in  Germany, 
and  an  improver  of  Gennan  didactic  prose. 
MosKWA,  Battle  of  tbc  (called  by 
the  Russians  the  hatOe  of  Borodino,  from 
the  village  of  that  name,  on  which  their 
right  resteil);  gained  by  Na^ieon,  Septem- 
ber 7. 1812,  over  the  Russians  imder  Ku- 
tuson,  who  had  taken  the  command  Au- 
gust 29.  The  Russian  commander  took 
bis  position,  September  1,  at  Borodino, 
with  the  purpose  of  defending  the  capital 
ajgainst  the  advancing  enemy.  The  Rus- 
sians occupied  a  gentle  rising  on  the  lefl 
bank  of  the  Caluga,  from  the  confluence 
of  that  river  with  the  Moskwa  to  the  wood 
through  which  the  Kaluga  road  passes: 
their  right  win^  was  covered  hf  the  village 
of  Borodino,  situated  on  a  height  on  the 
lefl  bank  of  the  Kaluga :  2000  paces  to  the 
lefl,  in  the  rear,  was  a  laige  redoubt  The 
lefl  rested  on  a  wood  at  the  village  of  Sem- 
inovska,  and  was  covered  by  works  thrown 
up  in  front,  and  connected  with  the  centra 
by  a  redoubt  The  centre  was  covered  by 
a  ruined  village.  Wortra  were  also  thrown 
up  to  cover  different  parts  of  tbe  position. 
Barclay  de  Tolly  commanded  on  tne  right, 
Bennigsen  in  the  centre,  and  Bagration  on 
the  left  On  the  fifth.  Napoleon,  having 
reconnoitred  the  Russian  position,  took 
iwesession  of  the  redoubt  m  firont  of  the 
left  Wing,  previous  to  a  general  attack. 
The  attack  began  earlv  in  the  morning 
of  the  seventh.  The  French,  afler  mak- 
ing an  iiupresnon  with  theur  artillery  and 
musketry,  marched  forward  to  a  simulta- 
neous attack  on  particular  points.  Suc- 
cess was  most  doubtful  in  the  centre, 
where  the  Russians  at  one  time  recovered 
the  creat  battery, after  it  had  fidlen  into  the 
hands  of  the  French,  and  drove  them  back 
with  great  slaughter;  but  the  fiiilare  of 
the  Russian  left  enabled  the  enemy  to 
throw  a  mass  offeree  upon  the  point, 
which    could   not   be  withstood.     The 


French  had  first  got  possession  of  the  bat- 
teries by  eiffht  o'clock,  but  the  fighting 
continued  tiU  late  in  the  afternoon 
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Ruauanii  retreated  in  good  order,  and 
withoat  loBS,  no  pursuit  takioff  place.  The 
French  force  amounted  to  about  150,000 
men ;  tlie  Russian  was  somewhat  less ; 
50,000,  dead  and  dying,  covered  the  field. 
The  Russians  acknowledged  a  loss  of 
25,000  men,  among  whom  was  Bagratiou. 
Murat,  Ney,  and  Eugene  Beauhaniais,  dis- 
tinguished themselves.  (See  jRu«nan- Ger- 
man Wctr^  and  A^.) 

Mosque  {mtdMhitd)\  a  Mohaimnedan 
house  of  prayer.  These  huildings  are  con- 
structed in  the  Moresque  or  Saracenic  style 
of  architecture  {see  J^kiUtivrt^  voL  i,  p. 
342),  and  display,  in  unceasing  variety,  ail 
the  peculiarities,  both  ornamental  and  un- 
omamental,  of  that  rich  and  superb  style. 
The  mosques  of  the  Arabs  often  include, 
in  a  quadrangular  area,  an  immense  quan- 
ti^  of  columns  ranged  in  filea^  the  multi- 
plicity and  extent  of  which  impress  the 
mind  of  the  beholder  with  surprise  and 
admiration.  These  columns  are,  in  nu- 
merous instances,  the  rich  spoils  of  an- 
ti<jiie  monuments.  Upon  the  site  (it  is 
said)  where  formerly  stood  the  famous 
temple  of  Solomon,  a  superb  mosque  has 
been  erected  at  Jenisalem.  If  the  Arab 
temples  astonish  by  their  huge  extent  and 
prodigious  colonnades  supportinf  their 
arches  and  vaults,  those  of  the  Turn  pos- 
sess another  kind  of  claim  to  notice  and 
admiiatioB  in  the  erandeur  and  height  of 
their  various  cupoGus.  Every  province  of 
Turkey  has  its  own  particular  style  and 
taste  with  regard  to  these  religious  struc- 
tures ;  and,  as  the  Moresque  architecture 
possesses  no  fixed  rules,  deeming  lightness 
and  eleffance  alone  to  be  the  fundamental 
laws  of^the  art,  the  architect  is  allowed  to 
follow  the  bent  of  his  own  fancy  freely. 
In  those  Mohammedan  churches  we  find 
neither  altars,  nor  paintings,  nor  iraaj|[es, 
but  a  great  quantity  of  lamps,  of  various 
kinds,  which  form  the  principal  interior 
ornament,  and  some  sentences  from  the 
Koran  written  on  tlie  white  walls.  Ev- 
ery mosque  has  its  minaret  or  minarets, 
(q.  v.|  The  mosques  are  quadrangular, 
and  4iave  fountains  in  the  court  for  ablu- 
tions. The  entrances  are  hung  with 
chains  in  such  a  manner  that  no  one  can 
enter  without  stooping.  The  floor  is  gen- 
erally covered  with  carpets,  but  there  are 
no. seals.  In  a  comer  on  the  south-eastern 
Mde  is  a  chair,  on  which  the  iman  is  seat- 
ed when  he  reads  the  prayer.  In  the  di- 
rection towards  Mecca  is  a  tablet,  or  recess 
in  the  wall,  in  which  are  usually  some 
copies  of  the  Koran,  to  direct  the  worship- 
pers where  to  turn  their  eyes: — this  is 
caUed  the  }Ma.      The  d»ha3Ms   differ 


from  the  mosques.  In  die  former,  the 
divine  service  on  Friday,  as  well  as  the 
prayer  for  the  emperor  (hitia),  is  held. 
The  finest  of  the  mosques  m  Constanti- 
nople is  that  of  St.  Sophia.  Usually  none 
but  Mohammedans  are  permitted  to  enter 
a  mosque ;  but  to  this  there  are  exceptions. 
Thus  the  mosque  of  Sl  Sophia,  by  an  an- 
cient custom,  was  open  to  every  Venetian 
ambassador  for  a  fee  of  some  ducats,  and 
also  to  others.  The  imperial  mosques  have 
frequently  public  schools  {jmadnu\  hospi- 
tals \ymaTfAB\  and  also  kitchens  for  cooking 
food  for  the  poor.  Their  income  is  deriv- 
ed from  certain  districts  and  estates,  whose 
inhabitants  enjoy  great  privileges. 

MosquiTo.    (See  Gntd^ 

Mosses  (mttfa);  a  natural  fiimily  be- 
longing to  the  crypif^ama  of  Linnseus, 
consistmg  of  little  herbaceous  plants,  hav- 
ing simple  or  brsnchiug  stems,  which  are 
furnished  with  very  numerous  and  more 
or  less  imbricated  leaves;  the  roots  are 
capillary,  annual  or  perennial ;  the  leaves 
are  small,  simple,  sessile,  embracing  the 
stem,  and  entire  or  minutely  serrated  on 
the  margin :  they  are  aiwavs  continuous 
with  the  stem,  and  never  fiill  off.  Water 
is  absorbed  by  the  leaves  very  rapidly,  and 
when  a  dried  moss  is  dipt  in  water,  it  very 
soon  resumes  the  freshness  and  appear- 
ance of  life.  It  is  to  be  observed,  howev- 
er, that  those  parts  only  which  are  moist- 
ened resume  their  wonted  vigor,  while  the 
remainder  continues  dry,  as  before.  The 
internal  structure  of  mosses  is  entirely 
cellular,  and  they  are  destitute  of  stomata. 
Their  parts  of  fructification  are  double, 
terminal  or  axillary,  on  the  same  or  on  dif- 
ferent stems.  The  female  flower  consists 
of  a  sort  of  urn,  situated  upon  a  long  ped- 
icel, closed  above  with  a  lid,  and  covered 
Mrith  a  sort  of  hood  or  veil :  the  lid  is  usu- 
ally deciduous ;  and  when  it  has  fallen,  the 
internal  border  of  the  urn  is  seen  to  be 
provided  with  one  or  two  membranes, 
which  terminate  in  regular  teeth,  the 
whole  appearing  like  a  fringe.  In  one  ge- 
nus the  teeth  are  wanting ;  but  when  pres- 
ent, they  are  always  in  number  four,  or  one 
of  its  multiples.  In  some  instances,  the 
teeth  are  divided  half  way  by  a  fissure. 
The  seeds  are  very  small,  globular,  ex- 
ceedingly numerous,  and  reddish  or  brown 
at  maturity:  according  to  Hedwig,  they 
are  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  urn.  Moss- 
es are  found  in  cool,  airy  and  moist  situa- 
tions, in  woods,  upon  the  brunks  of  trees, 
on  old  walls,  the  roofs  of  houses,  &c. 
They  grow  in  tufls,  forming  carpets  which 
often  cover  a  considerable  extent  of  ground. 
Some  oi  them  are  entirely  aquadc  About 
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800  species  are  known,  which  are  now 
distributed  into  seTerel  genera.  They  are 
most  numerous  in  the  temperate  parts  of 
the  earth,  and  especially  ia  mountainous 
regions.  From  the  situations  in  which 
they  are  fbund,  they  are  frequently  expos- 
ed to  be  dried  up  during  the  summer;  but 
a  slight  rain  quiekly  restores  their  usual 
fieslineas.  The  term  mo$8  is  often,  but  im- 
properly, applied  to  Uchen& 

MossoF,  Henry ;  an  eminent  tragic  actor, 
bom  in  Irriand,  in  1799.  He  was  the  son 
cf  a  clergyman  who  held  a  rectory  in  the 
province  of  Comiaught,  and  was  educated 
at  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  where  he  took 
a  degree.  He  made  his  first  appearance 
on  the  stage  at  Dublin.  He  afterwards  re- 
moved to  London,  where,  next  to  Garrick 
and  Barry,  he  was  esteemed  the  principal 
tragedian  of  his  time.  In  1761,  he  be- 
came manager  of  one  of  the  Dublin  thea- 
tres, in  opposition  to  fiany  and  Wood- 
ward ;  and  the  rivalry  proved  ruinous  to 
all  pardes,  and  especially  so  to  Mossop, 
whose  vanity  and  intemperate  conduct 
having  at  length  excluded  him  from  the 
exertion  of  his  professional  abilities  on  the 
metropolitan  stage,  he  was  reduced  to 
great  distress,  and  died  in  absolute  penury, 
at  Chelsea,  in  November,  1773. 

Moss-Troopbr  ;  the  usual  appellation 
(says  Scott,  note  13  to  canto  first  of  the 
Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel)  of  the  marauders 
upon  the  borders  [of  England  and  Scot- 
land}. Long  after  the  union  of  the  crowns, 
the  nioss-troopera,  although  sunk  in  repu- 
tation, and  no  longer  enjoying  the  pretext 
of  national  hostilitv,  continued  to  pursue 
their  calling.  Fuller  says,  *«  They  are  call- 
ed mass^rSopers  because  dwelling  in  the 
mosses,  and  riding  in  troops  to^thnr. 
They  dwell  in  the  bounds  or  meeung  of 
the  two  kingdoms,  but  obey  the  laws  of 
neither.  They  come  to  church  as  seldom 
as  the  29th  of  February  comes  into  the 
Knlendar.  They  are  a  nest  of  hornets; 
strike  one,  and  you  stir  all  of  them  about 
your  ears.  Indeed,  if  they  promise  safely 
to  conduct  a  traveller,  they  will  per£>rm  it 
with  the  fidelity  of  a  Turkish  ianizaiy ; 
otherwise,  wo  be  to  him  that  fiilleth  into 
their  quarters."  Speaking  in  reference  to 
his  own  time,  he  says,  **Thcy  amounted, 
40  years  since,  to  some  thousands.  They 
compelled  the  vicinage  to  purchase  their 
security  by  paying  a  constant  rent  to  them. 
When  in  their  greatest  height,  they  had 
two  great  enemies,  the  Unoe^ihe  Umd,  and 
the  lord  ffiUiam,  Howard  of  JSTaworih.  He 
sent  many  of  them  to  Catusle,  to  that  place 
where  the  officer  doik  abptofi  his  work  by 
din^ig^    Such  was  the  suoeeas  of  this 


worthy  lord's  severity,  tliat  he  made  a 
thorough  reformation  among  them ;  and, 
the  ringleaders  being  destroyed,  the  rest 
are  reduced  to  legal  obedience,  and  so,  1 
tnist,willcontinue.''  (FuWot^  9Forthies  of 
England^  oage  Sid)  The  last  puMic 
mention  or  moss-troopers,  says  Scott,  oc- 
curs duriikgthe  civil  waraof  the  17th  cen- 
tury, when  many  ordaiances  of  parlia- 
ment were  di/ected  against  them. 

MosTAKABs.    (See  ,^rabia,) 

Most  Crkistiaii  Majivtt  ;  a  tide 
borne  by  many  kings  off  France,  as  bv 
Pepin  the  Short,  but  which  was  fhst  sol- 
emnly conferre<l  on  them  by  pope  Paul  II, 
in  1469.  Accofding  to  some,  pope  Pius 
II  gave  this  title  to  Louis  XI,  to  atone  fbr 
his  refusal  of  the  request  of  the  king  that, 
as  ficwrom  of  Naples,  he  would  assist 
prince  John  of  Calabria,  the  kinsman  of 
Louis,  against  Ferdinand  of  Naples. 

J^fost  FaUhJkd  Mn^uhf  is  a  title  whkh 
was  given  by  Benedict  Xl V  to  John  V  of 
Portugal, 

MosTowsip,  count  Thaddeus,  an  illus- 
trioos  Pole,  entitled  to  an  honorable  place 
among  tlie  patriots  of  his  country,  was 
bom  at  Warsaw,  in  1766^  and,  in  1790, 
was  nominated  castellan,  by  virtue  of 
which  office  he  had  a  seat  in  the  senate. 
At  this  period  he  established  a  national  ga- 
zette, wnich  produced  n  powerfiil  effect  on 
the  public  mind.  On  the  proclaiming  of 
the  constitution  of  1791,  he  became  a 
member  of  tlte  constitutional  committee ; 
but  when,  in  179S,  Stanislaus  was  com- 
pelled by  the  Russians  to  accede  to  the 
confederation  of  Targowitz,  and  conse- 
quendy  to  the  overthrow  of  Polish  liberty, 
Mostowski  quitted  his  country,  being,  it  is 
said,  despatched  on  a  mission  to  Par'«  by 
his  fellow-patriots.  At  Paris,  he  became 
connected  with  the  Girondist  party,  which 
then  held  the  reins  of  ffovernmen^  and  it 
is  believed  that  he  obtamed  a  promise  of 
assistance  for  the  Poles ;  but  the  triumph 
of  the  Jacobina,  on  the  31st  of  May,  put 
an  end  to  his  prospects.  He  even  became 
an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  doimnant 
fiiction,  and  narrowly  escaped  being  guil- 
lotined. On  his  return  to  Poland,  he  retir- 
ed to  his  estate,  but  was  immediately  ar- 
rested by  the  Russian  minister,  and  confin- 
ed in  his  own  house  for  three  months. 
Havinff  at  length  recovered  his  fivedom, 
he  took  an  active  part  in  the  effi)rts  which 
were  made  by  his  countrymen  to  expel 
their  oppressora^  He  was  successively  a 
member  of  the  prorisional  council,  the 
great  council,  and  die  council  of  war ;  and, 
after  the  capture  of  the  suburb  of  Praga 
by  Suwairowy  when  no  hope  wis  left  of 
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Baving  Poland,  he  proposed  to  his  col- 
leagues a  scheme  which  could  have  been 
conceived  only  by  a  man  of  courajBe  and 
talent  It  was  to  collect  the  25,0W)  men 
who  yet  remained,  with  a  train  of  100 
pieces  of  cannon,  and,  by  a  forced  march 
through.  Germany,  to  join  the  French  ar- 
my on  the  Rhine.  The  plan  was  adopt- 
ed, but  circumstances  prevented  it  from 
being  carried  into  execution.  He  refused 
to  fly  fiom  Warsaw,  and,  in  conjunction 
with  Ignatius  Potpckj,  was  emploj^ed  to 
negotiate  the  suirender  of  the  capital  to 
Suwarrow,  who  pledged  himself  that  per- 
sons and  property  should  be  respected. 
Mostowski  was  nevertheless  seized  and 
sent  to  St  Petersburg,  where  he  remained 
in  confinement  till  he  was  liberated  by 
Paul  I.  From  that  period  till  1805  he 
lived  on  his  estate  in  Poland,  dividing  his 
time  between  agriculture  and  hterature. 
He  became  a  member  of  tlie  Warsaw  lit- 
eraiy  society,  and  published  26  volumes  of 
a  beautiful  edition  of  the  Polish  clasacal 
authors.  In  1805,  he  revisited  France, 
and,  in  1809,  bought  an  estate  in  that  coun- 
try, on  which  he  resided  till  1815.  It  is 
probable  that  he  concurred  in  the  meas- 
ures which  were  taken  in  1807  and  1812 
for  the  tiberadon  of  his  native  land ;  but 
his  name  was  not  brought  before  the  pub- 
lic In  1815,  the  emperor  Alexander  re- 
called him  to  Poland,  and  appointed  him 
minister  of  the  home  department  and  of 
police'.  Count  Mostowski  is  extensively 
versed  in  diplomacy  and  in  literature,  and 
speaks  and  writes  with  elegance  several 
of  the  European  languages. 

Mosul,  or  Mossoul  ;  a  city  of  Turkey 
in  Asia ;  capital  of  a  pachalic  included 
in  the  pachalic  of  Ba^ad,  in  a  plain  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Tigris ;  240  miles  east 
of  Aleppo,  480  west-north-west  of  Ispa- 
han; lon.42°8'E.;  lat36°20'N,;  pop- 
ulation,  according  to  Olivier,  about  70,000 ; 
25,000  Arabians,  16,000  Turks,  15,000 
Kurds,  8000  Armeniaus  anil  Nestorians ; 
according  to  others,  35,000.  It  is  sur- 
rounded with  walls  and  ditches,  and  de- 
fended by  a  casde.  Almost  all  the  houses 
are  built  of  stone.  The  Tigris  is  deep  and 
rapid,  and  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  boats. 
The  air  is  healthy  in  sprint,  hot  in  sum- 
mer, feverish  in  autumn,  and  inconvenient- 
ly cold  in  winter.  The  inhabitants  consist 
of  Arabians,  Turks,  Persians,  and  Kunis, 
all  which  languages  are  spoken.  The  Nes- 
torian  patriarch  of  Syria  resides  at  Elk- 
ascb,  near  the  town,  where  also  are  found 
many  Christians,  Armenians,  Greeks,  and 
Maronites.  This  city  is  very  large,  and 
contains  many  handsome  buildings,  exclu- 


sive of  noosques,  minarets,  and  bummums, 
which  are  of  hewn  stone.  The  bazar  is 
large,  and  well  supplied.  The  commerce 
is  considerable,  and  there  are  manufac- 
tures of  leather  and  cotton,  particularly 
mugUnsy  said  to  be  named  finm  this  place. 
The  town  is  surrounded  by  a  strong  and 
high  wall  of  stone,  but  all  the  space  en- 
closed is  not  occupied  with  houses,  and 
many  places  are  covered  with  ruins,  which 
show  that  it  was  once  mora  populous  than 
it  now  ia ;  however,  the  inhabitants  cany 
on  considerable  manufactures  of  cotton. 
Merchandise  finm  India  is  brought  hither 
by  the  way  of  Baasora,  and  European 
goods  by  the  way  of  Aleppo.  About  a 
mile  from  Mosul,  on  the  opposite  bank  ot 
the  river,  are  mounds,  similar  to  those  of 
Babylon,  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of 
ancient  Nineveh. 

MoTANABBi,  Abul  Tayib  Ahmed  al ;  a 
celebrated  Arabian  poet,  bom  at  Cufa  in 
915.  He  studied  at  Damascus,  and  applied 
himself  especialiy  to  grammar  and  the 
belles-lettres.  At  length,  being  inflamed 
with  a  passion  for  poetry,  he  gave  himself 
up  to  the  cultivation  of  that  species  of  lit- 
erature with  the  utmost  enthusiasm,  and 
professed  to  believe  that  he  was  divinely 
mspired.  He  aspired  to  become  the  rival 
of  Mohammed,  and,  by  the  charms  of  his 
versification,  seduced  a  multitude  of  the 
Arabs  to  become  his  disciples.  The  gov- 
ernor of  Emesa  stopped  the  pro^;resB  of 
the  new  sect,  by  seizing  their  chie(  and 
dispersing  his  followers.  Motanabbi,  re- 
duced to  reason  by  confinement,  re- 
nounced his  chimerical  pretensions  to  in- 
spiration, and,  on  regaining  his  liberty, 
applied  himself  wholly  to  poetical  compo- 
sition. He  was  entertained  at  the  court 
of  the  prince  of  Aleppo,  whence  he  re- 
moved to  Egypt,  and  anerwards  to  Shiraz, 
where  he  was  loaded  with  benefits  by  the 
sultan  Adadodowla.  He  was  at  length 
killed  by  robbera  in  crossing  the  desert  to 
visit  his  native  country,  in  965.  A  me- 
moir of  Montanabbi,  with  two  of  his  po- 
ems, may  be  found  in  Ouseley's  Oriental 
Collections.  His  Divan  (q.  v.),  a  collection 
€f  289  poems,  has  exercisied  the  industry 
of  more  than  40  commentators.  Vou 
Hammer  first  gave  a  complete  translation 
of  tiiem  (Vienna,  1824),  with  notes.  He 
was  called  in  the  East,  the  ndtan  of  poet- 
ry.   (See^^ndnanLUendure.) 

MoTBT  (fit)m  the  Drench)  formerly 
si^ified  a  studied  composition  enriched 
with  all  the  beauties  of  the  musical  art 
At  present,  the  name  of  moid  is^^ven  to 
every  composition  set  to  Latin  words; 
such  as  hymns,  psafana,  or  any  small  por- 
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tioii  of  scripture,  in  the  Roman  CatboUc 
cburch.  In  Germany,  the  tiame  is  given 
to  figured  mueieal  pieces,  geoerolly  intend- 
ed only  for  singing,  the  eubjects  of  which 
are  paasapefl  of  the  Bible.  There  are 
some  for  four,  ^ve,  six  voices.  The  mo- 
tets, of  France  and  Italy  are  always  ac- 
companied by  instrumental  music.  The 
subjects  are  also  passages  of  the  Bible, 
generally  in  rhymed  L«tm  verses,  whilst 
the  words  of  the  Germibi  moid  are  in 
prose.  The  German  moUi  is^biefiy  confin- 
ed to  the  Protestant  part  of  Germany.  The 
twoBacb8(q.v.)may  besaid  to  have  carri- 
ed the  German  motk  to  its  highest  point 

Moth  {fhaltgnOf  L.).  These  numerous 
and  beautiful  insects,  which  are  seldom 
seen  except  in  the  evening  or  night, were  in- 
cluded by  Linnceus  in  the  genus  phtdamu 
Since  his  time,  however,  naturalists  have 
divided  them  into  sn  immense  number  of 
dififerent  groups.  (See  BntomologyJ)  All  the 
dinmal  butterflies  sre  provi<fed  widi  a 
tongue  fbr  gathering  their  food ;  but  a  ffreat 
proportion  of  the  modks  are  destitute  of  that 
organ,  whilst  in  others  it  is  exceedingly 
aSaU,  A  conaderable  nimiber  of  them, 
tfaerefbre,  must  pass  the  whole  of  their 
winged  state  vnthout  fi>od.  The  caterpil- 
lars, from  which  the  various  species  of  the 
perfect  insects  are  produced,  exhibit  near- . 
!y  the  same  varie^  of  appearance  as  the 
moths  themselves.  Some  are  large,  and 
others  extremely  minute ;  many  are  fur- 
nii^ed  with  ten,  others  with  twelve  or 
fourteen  feet,  whilst  the  largest  have  ox- 
teen.  All  these  caterpiUars,  after  having 
shed  their  skin  one  or  more  times,  spin 
for  themselves  the  materials  of  a  habita- 
tion, in  which  they  are  to  undergo  their 
tranafbrmations. — ^The  most  remarkable 
and  usefbl  of  these  caterpillars  is  the  silk- 
worm (q.  v.),  ori^^inally  a  native  of  China 
and  other  Eastern  countries,  finm  whence 
it  was  imported  into  Europe  durinff  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Justinian.  If,  bow- 
ever,  one  species  ministers  to  our  comfort 
and  luxury,  there  are  others  which  are  ca^ 
|)able  of  committing  great  devasmdons 
among  all  articles  composed  of  woollen  or 
fur,  &C,  Thus  the  tinea  sarciidia  destroys 
woollen  clothes ;  the  T,pdlwnella  attacJcs 
furs  ;  the  T,  JUm-fironUlla  damages  collec- 
tions of  natural  history ;  the  T,  ^andla 
commits  great  ravages  among  grain,  &c. 
The  clothes- moth  itself  is  perfectl^r  innoc- 
uous. The  devastation  is  committed  by 
the  caterpillar.  This  begins  to  form  a  nest 
as  soon  as  it  quits  the  e^g.  For  this  pur- 
pose, having  spun  a  thm  coating  of  silk 
around  its  body,  it  cuts  filaments  of  wool  or 
ilir  close  to  the  thread  of  the  cloth,  and  ap- 


plies the  pieces  to  the  outside  of  its  case. 
This  covering  it  never  leaves,  except  in 
cases  of  urgent  necessity.  When  it  wiehos 
to  feed,  it  puts  out  its  head  at  either  end 
of  the  case,  as  may  be  most  convenient. 
When  it  wishes  to  change  iis  position,  it 
protrudes  its  head  and  akK>ut  half  its  body, 
aod  thus  moves  forward,  dragging  its  case 
by  fixing  its  hinder  legs  firmly  in  it.  When, 
from  its  increase  in  size,  the  case  becomes 
too  small,  it  makes  an  addition  to  it  at 
each  end.  This  operation  can  be  readily 
traced  by  transferring  it  fVom  cloth  of  one 
color  to  another,  when  each  addition  will 
be  conspicuous,  from  the  difference  of 
color.  After  changing  into  a  chrysalis, 
it  remains  quiescent  for  about  three  weeks, 
when  a  small  nocturnal  moth,of  asilveiy- 
gray  color,  comes  fbrtli,  but  too  well 
known  to  almost  every  mistress  of  a  fam- 
ily. The  usual  mode  of  destroying  these 
pests  is  by  oil  of  turpentine,  cam]3ior  or 
tobacco,  aJl  of  which  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose to  a  certain  degree ;  but  all  have  the 
disadvantage  of  comhiunicating  odois  to 
the  clodies,  to  which  they  have  bees  ap- 
plied, extremely  disagreeable  to  many 
persons.  As  moths  never  attack  unwaaked 
wool,  and  even  abandon  the  places  where 
it  is  kept,  dris  substance  may  be  advanta- 
geously substituted  fbr  the  aUive-mention- 
ed  articles,  by  placing  it  in  layers  between 
clothes,  or  keeping  small  parcels  in  the 
comers  ofshelves  or  drawers.  For  this  plan 
to  be  effectual, the  wool  must  housed  as  it 
comes  from  the  back  of  the  animal,  before 
any  cleansing  process  has  been  employed 
that  will  depn  ve  it  of  its  natural  oil  or  smell. 

MoTHEAwoRT  (leonuTus  eanHaca) ;  a  la- 
biate plant,  abundantly  naturalized  in  the 
IJ.  States,  and  grovring  in  waste  places. 
The  stem  is  quadrangular,  rigid,  and  the 
flowers  are  fauit  purple  and  very  hairy. 
The  calyx  is  terminated  by  sharp  points. 
An  infusion  is  a  popular  medicine  among 
the  countiy  people,  out  is  much  less  used 
now  than  formerly.  Its  properties  are 
mmilar  to  those  of  other  labustcR. 

Motion.  The  motion  of  a  body  is  the 
change  of  its  place  in  space.  All  changes 
in  the  material  world  consist  of  motion. 
The  life  of  the  organic  creation,  and  tiie 
action  of  inorganic  bodies,  consists  in  mo- 
tion :  what  we  call  rul^  is  only  relative. 
Experience  alone  convinces  us  of  die 
motion  of  bodies  in  space.  Zeno  of  Elea, 
endeavored  to  prove  this  fundamental  idea 
of  motion  to  be  contradictor}*  to  itself,  in 
order  to  overthrow  the  testimony  of  expe- 
rience. If  we  see  that  a  body  changes 
its  external  relations,  we  conclude  that  it 
moves :  its  continuance  in  the  same  rela- 
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tioDB  is  called  rut.  By  a  cbaDge  of  the  situ- 
ation or  relation  of  bodies  we  are  oflen  de- 
ceived, and  confound  rest  with  motion,  Iii 
some  cases,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  the  error ; 
in  others,  it  is  so  difficult,  that  many  centu- 
ries have  been  necessary  to  dispel  the  illu- 
sion ;  for  instance,  in  relation  to  the  earth 
and  the  sun.— In  modon,we  must  consider 
the  cause,  the  moving  body,  the  direction, 
the  path  described,  the  time,  the  veloci- 
ty, and  the  quantity.  The  mass  of  the 
moving  body  must  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration, since  the  quandty  of  modon  de- 
pends on  the  quantity  of  matter.  To 
move  twice  as  much  matter,  requires 
twice  as  much  power.  The  direction  of 
the  motion  of  a  body  is  the  line  along 
which  a  moving  point  proceeds,  either  for 
the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  way.  If  all  the 
points  of  a  body  move  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, it  ia  only  necessary  to  observe  the 
motion  of  a  angle  poinL  The  line  de- 
scribed by  this  point  is  the  path  of  the 
moving  body.  This  path  itseli;  if  in  a 
straight  line,  represents  the  direction  of 
the  motion ;  if  in  a  curved  line,  the  direc- 
tion at  every  point  of  the  curve  is  deter- 
mined by  the  tangent  to  this  point ;  that 
is,  this  tangent  ^ows  the  direction  of  the 
moving  twdy  at  that  point  in  which  it 
would  continue  to  proceed,  if  it  ceased 
chanoinff  its  direction.  If  all  the  points 
of  a  body  do  not  move  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, the  motion  of  each  point,  in  particu- 
lar, ought  to  be  observed;  and  tntis  we 
may  connder  every  motion  as  the  motion 
of  a  point  By  the  space  described,  we 
undersumd  the  distance  passed  through 
by  the  moving  point  Smce  we  always 
consider  the  motion  of  points,  this  space 
is  represented  by  a  line ;  and  thus  the  ob- 
servation of  motion  becomes  geometricaL 
'Hme  is  necessary  for  motion,  eveu  for 
the  smallest  By  the  comparison  of  the 
space  described,  and  the  time  in  which  it 
is  described,  we  find  the  velocity.  One 
body  moves  quicker  than  another,  if  it  de- 
cril>es  in  the  same  time  a  Isrf^er  space,  or 
the  same  space  in  a  less  time.  By  the 
quantity oTmotion  we  mean  the  velocity 
combined  with  the  quantity  of  matter. 
To  move  two  pounds  reqmres  twice  as 
much  power  as  to  move  one  pound 
with  the  same  velocity.  To  move  a  body 
with  the  velocity  2,  also  requires  twice  as 
much  power  as  to  move  the  same  body 
with  the  velocity  1.  Hence  it  follows, 
that  to  move  two  pounds  with  the  velocity 
3,  requires  rix  times  as  much  power  as  to 
move  one  pound  with  the  velocity  1. 
Motion  may  be  considered  under  sev- 
eral different    views.      With  regard  to 


change  of  position,  by  which  it  kli 
tained,  it  is  either  absolute  or  relative.  If 
a  body  passes  from  one  place  to  another, 
this  is  called  absolute  mohon ;  it  is  rdative 
if  we  consider  the  objects  to  which  we 
refer  the  motion  of  the  observed  body, 
whether  in  motion  or  at  rest,  as  fixed 
points.  With  Regard  to  change  of  posi- 
tion^  the  motion  is,  further,  either  oommon 
or  jffroper;  finally,  either  apparetd  or  real. 
With  re^rd  to  the  powers  or  causes, 
which  produce  motion,  it  is  either  sin^ 
or  compound ;  simpUj  if  it  is  produced  ny 
a  single  power,  or  by  several  poweis  act- 
ing in  the  same  direction ;  coa^inmnd,  if 
several  motions  meet,  the  various  direc- 
tions of  which  form  angles  with  each 
other.  With  regard  to  the  direction,  the 
motion  is  either  in  a  straight  or  a  curoed 
line ;  with  regard  to  the  velocity,  either 
uniform,  or  accelerated,  or  retarded,  and 
the  accelerated  motion  afain  'm  either  uni- 
formly or  variably  accelerated ;  and  the 
retarded  motion  either  uniformly  or  varia- 
bly retarded.    (See  Mechanics.) 

MoTMOT  {prionites).  These  are  beau- 
tiful birds,  about  the  size  of  a  jay,  with  a 
long  tail,  the  two  middle  feathen  of  which 
are  destitute  of  vanes  fi>r  about  an  inch,  at 
a  small  distance  from  their  extremity. 
This  conformation  was  supposed,  bv  some 
naturalists,  not  to  have  been  the  production 
of  nature,  but  to  have  arisen  nt>m  a  ca- 
price of  the  bird  in  tearing  away  the 
vanes,  as,  in  the  young  birds,  tnese  feathere 
are  entire :  this  supposition,  however,  is 
wholly  erroneous.  The^  inhabit  Soutii 
America,  and  are  very  difficult  to  keep  in 
a  tame  «tate,  fin>m  their  living  on  certain 
kinds  of  insects,  which  are  not  easily  pro- 
cured. They  are  very  shy  and  timid,  and 
if  taken  when  old,  invonably  refuse  all 
kinds  of  food.  They  are  sohtair,  never 
being  seen  in  flocks,  and  but  seldom  even 
in  paira.  Their  usual  places  of  resort  are 
the  depths  of  large  forests,  where  they  may 
he  observed  amonff  the  lower  branches,  or 
on  the  sround.  They  fly  veiy  badly,  and 
hence  build  their  nests  in  the  ground, 
using  the  deserted  holes  of  some  of  the 
smafier  quadrupeds.  The  nest  conasts 
of  a  few  withered  blades  of  grass,  on 
which  they  deposit  two  eges.  The  princi- 
pal species  are  the  blue-headed  motmot  (P. 
momota),  and  (he  red-headed  (P.  dombt^). 

MoTTE,  Antoine  Houdar  de  la,  a  distin- 
guished author,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1672, 
and  studied  under  the  care  of  the  Jesuits. 
His  fiither,  a  hatter,  who  owned  a  small 
estate  at  Troyes,  caJIed  la  Motte,  destined 
him  for  the  law;  but  the  son  had  a  strong 
inclination    for   the    theatre,  and,    afler 
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having  appeared  in  some  of  Moli^re's 
playB  at  some  private  theatricals,  he 
hrougbt  out  his  fint  piece,  Les  Origi- 
nauTf  in  1693,  with  so  littie  8ucci«s,  that, 
from  chagrin,  he  determined  to  join  the 
Trapinsta.  The  celebrated  abb^  Bouthil- 
lierde  Ranc^  (a.  v.),  learning  hk  reaolu-  . 
tion,  disBiiaded  him  and  a  cora|ianioo,  who 
meditated  the  same  act  of  folly,  from 
taking  this  step.  La  Motte  returned  to 
Paria,  and  began  to  write  for  the  opera 
with  more  success.  He  brought  out  a 
great  number  of  pieces,  and  was  soon  al- 
towed  to  be  inferior  only  to  Quioault.  He 
next  ventured  into  the  field  of  comedy 
and  tragedy.  Tliough  some  of  his  pro- 
ductions  were  unsuccessful,  his  tragedy 
hnu  de  Castro  met  with  a  most  ftvorable 
reception,  notwithstanding  its  many  faults* 
His  Odes  and  Fables  were  also  much  ad- 
mired. Having  undertaken  a  translation 
of  the  Iliad,  without  a  competent  knowl- 
edge of  the  language,  he  involved  himself 
in  a  dispute  widi  Madame  Dacier,  on  ac- 
count of  some  remarks,  in  his  introductory 
essay,  derogatory  to  the  merits  of  the 
poet.  His  B^Uxions  iwrla  CriHquey  in 
reply  to  the  violent  work  of  Madame  Da- 
cier, Des  Causes  <U  la  Corruption  du  GoUij 
was  written  in  a  tone  of  moderation  :  the 
dispute  was,  however,  continued  (by  La 
Motte  in  his  Discours  sur  la  DrajMie^  sur 
VMogt^  sur  rOde,  sur  la  FabU,  &c.)  until 
F^nSon,  who  was  called  in  as  arbitrator, 
decided  the  question ;  and  J.  B.  Rousseau 
revenged  the  honor  of  the  Grecian  bard, 
by  a  severe  epigram  on  his  detractor. 
Other  paradoxicu  opinions  (for  instance, 
his  objections  to  verse,  although  he  had 
almost  always  written  in  verse,  and  with 
more  success  than  in  prose)  involved  him 
in  numerous  disputes,  and  drew  upon  him 
many  epigrams.  La  Motte  always  kept 
his  temper  in  these  controvereies,  and,  al- 
though among  the  most  admired  writera 
of  his  day,neverindulged  in  an  acrimonious 
tone  towards  his  adversaries.  During  the 
last  twenty-four  yean  of  his  life,  he  was 
blind,  and  his  heahh  was  very  feeble ;  but 
he  preserved  his  serenity  and  kindness  of 
temper,  and  died  in  173L 
Motte, CouivTESs  de  la.  (QeeLamotU.) 
MouLDines.  (See  ArddUdurty  volume 
i,  page  338.) 

Moultrie,  William,  a  major-general  in 
our  revolutionary  war,  was  bom  in  Eng- 
land, but  came  to  South  Carolina  at  an  eariy 
age.  He  served  with  distinction  as  a  volun- 
teer in  the  Cherokee  war,  in  1760.  He  jom- 
ed  a  second  expedition  under  colonel  Mont- 
gomery, and,  in  1761,  commanded  a  com- 
pany in  a  thirds  that  fooed  the  Indians 


into  terms  of  peace.  He  was  among  the 
most  strenuous  in  asserting  the  liberties  of 
his  adopted  countiy  against  the  preten- 
sions of  Great  Britain.  We  find  him  as- 
sociated with  the  Pinckneys,  Rutledges^ 
Middletons,  in  the  first  stages  of  the  con- 
test, and  sharin|^  with  them  the  confidence 
of  his  fellow-citizens.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  he  was  colonel  of  the  second 
regiment  of  South  Carolina,  end  a  mem- 
ber of  the  first  congress  of  that  province. 
His  defence  of  SuUivan's  island,  in  1776, 
with  344  regular  troops,  and  a  few  militia, 
and  particumriy  the  repulse  of  the  British 
in  their  attack  upon  the  fort,  on  the  28th 
June,  won  him  much  honor.  He  received 
the  tiianks  of  congress,  and  the  name  of 
Moultrie  was  bestowed  on  the  fort  He 
was  soon  afler  raised  to  the  rank  of  briga- 
dier-ffeneral,  and  put  upon  the  continental 
establishment.  At  Beaufort,  in  1779,  he 
repulsed  the  British  at  all  points,  with  a 
handful  of  militia ;  and  he  seconded  gov- 
ernor Rudedge  efiScaciously  in  collecting 
the  yeomanry  for  the  defence  of  ChM:)e8- 
ton,  when  the  British  general  Provost 
made  a  demonstration  against  that  place. 
About  this  time,  he  received  a  commission 
of  major-eeneral  in  the  array  of  the  U. 
States.  Hia  gallantry  and  conduct  were 
signalized  again  in  the  battie  of  Stono, 
and  in  the  pursuit  which  he  led  as  far  as 
SheMon.  He  was  second  in  command, 
under  general  Lincoln,  at  Chadrleston, 
when  the  place  was  besieged  and  captured 
by  sir  Henry  Clinton.  Moultrie  remained 
a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  un- 
til he  was  exchanged  at  Philadelphia,  near 
the  close  of  the  war.  On  his  return  to 
South  Carolina  in  1782,  he  was  hailed 
with  the  most  cordial  respect  and  grati- 
tude by  his  fellow-citizens,  who  elected 
him  governor  of  the  state.  He  died  at 
Charieston,  Sept.  27,  1805,  in  the  76th 
year  of  his  age.  He  compiled  two  vol- 
umes of  Memoirs  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution, as  fiu*  as  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia  hod  a  part.  They  con- 
sist chiefly  of  lettere  written  by  civil  and 
military  ofiScers  during  the  war.  Major 
Garden  has  included,  In  his  Anecdotes, 
&C.,  Moultrie's  lofty  reply  to  lord  Charles 
Montague,  through  whom  brilliant  offere 
were  made  to  him,  as  temptations  to  de- 
sert to  the  British  side. 
Moultrie,  Fort.  {QeeSuUhon^sbUmd.) 
Mouzm,  in  heraldi^  (from  mundus,  the 
world) ;  a  globe,  havmg  a  cross  on  the  top. 
Many  herudic  eacles,  as  those  of  Austria, 
Russia,  Prussia,  have  in  one  daw  the 
sceptre,  in  the  other  the  mound. 
MouviBR,  Jean  Joseph,  secretary  of 
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the  provincial  estates  of  Dauphin^^  depu* 
ty  of  the  third  estate  of  this  province  to 
the  states-general,  a  man  of  uncommon 
virtue  and  zeal  for  the  general  good,  was 
bom  in  1758,  at  Grenoble,  where  his 
father  was  a  merchant!  He  was  educated 
by  a  severe  pedantic  instructer,  whose  ob- 
stinacy and  bad  humor  exposed  him  to 
much  suffering,  and  was  afterwards  re- 
fused admission  into  the  military  service, 
because  he  was  not  of  noble  birth,  so  that 
he  early  imbibed  a  hatred  against  oppres- 
sion and  privileged  orders.  Disliking  the 
commercial  profession,  he  devoted  him- 
self to  the  study  of  law  at  the  university 
of  Orange,  and,  ailer  three  years,  became 
an  advocate.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five 
years,  he  purchased  the  office  of  a  judge- 
royal,  which  he  exercised  for  six  years 
with  much  reputation.  His  open  declara- 
tion against  the  abuses  of  the  stamp  and 
land  tax,  as  they  then  existed  in  France, 
and  against  the  mal-administration  of  the 
finances,  save  one  of  the  first  impulses,  in 
1787,  to  the  general  opposition  to  these 
oppressive  measures;  and  when,  in  the 
following  year,  the  severe  and  imprudent 
proceedings  of  the  government  occasion- 
ed disturteices  in  Grenoble,  the  public 
voice  selected  him  as  umpire.  In  the  first 
deliberations  of  the  national  assembly 
(M^  which  he  was  a  member),  he  was 
coDspicuoua  He  was  one  of  the  princi- 
pal actors  in  the  scene  of  the  tennis-court, 
July  20.  Until  the  events  of  the  5th  and 
0th  of  October,  he  took  an  active  part  in 
all  the  proceedings  of  the  constituent  as- 
sembly, and  the  resolution  and  honesty 
with  which  he  conducted  in  the  presi- 
dency of  tills  body,  under  circumstances 
of  great  difficulty,  protecting  the  interests 
of  ibe  nation,  and  repelling  the  unjust 
attacks  on  the  royal  family,  secured  him 
the  esteem  of  the  better  part  of  the  com- 
munity. But  when  ananchy  at  length 
prevailed,  and  no  ho[)e  remained  of  re- 
straining the  fierceness  of  unbridled  pas- 
giions,  he  retired  fi-om  public  life  to  the  Dau- 
phin^ and  thence,  in  November,  1789,  de- 
mande<l  his  dismission.  At  tiie  same  time, 
he  published  an  exposition  of  his  conduct — 
Exposi  de  sa  Conaiaie  et  des  ^fotifs  de  son 
rclour  en  DafuphinL  At  Geneva,  to  which 
he  aflerwards  retired  to  escape  the  per- 
secutions of  tlie  Jacobins,  he  publisned 
the  Jlppd  an  Tnbwnal  de  POpwion  pub^ 
lique — a  work  written  with  freedom  and 
boldness,  in  which  he  described  the 
events  of  October  5  and  6,  and  set  forth 
the  causes  to  which  he  attributed  them. 
In  1793,  he  went  from  Switzerland  to 
London,  where  government  ofiered  him 


the  place  of  chief-justice  in  Canada,  with 
a  consideFBlile  salary,  which,  however,  he 
refused,  as  he  bad  not  relinqished  the 
hope  of  returning  to  his  country ;  and 
Geneva,  where  he  had  till  then  resided, 
having  been  involved  in  the  revolutionary 
distuibances,  he  retired  to  Germany,  with 
his  famUy ,  in  1795,  where  the  duke  of  Wei- 
mar received  him  kindly,  and  save  him 
the  castle  of  Belvedere  (near  Weimar), 
that  he  might  establish  there  an  institu- 
tion for  the  education  of  young  men  from 
the  higher  ranks  (chiefly  young  English- 
menl  Moimier  here  wrote  his  work 
De  th^tuenee  (xUribtUe  avx  PkUo8oph€$, 
aux  Franca-Macons  et  aiux  lUummks  stir 
la  Revoluiian  ik  France^  which  appeared 
in  Tubmgen,  in  1801  (Paris,  1821). 
After  the  18th  Brumaire,  he  returned  to 
France,  was  nominated,  in  1802,  prefect 
of  the  department  Ille  and  Vilaine,  and, 
in  1804,  member  of  the  conservative  sen- 
ate, and  in  the  following  year,  was  made 
a  member  oif  the  council  of  state.  He 
died  Jannary  26, 180a  His  son,  Eduford 
Claude  PhUip,  baron  (bom  1784),  was 
auditor  of  the  council  of  state  under  Na- 
poleon ;  in  1809,  became  secretary  of  the 
cabinet,  and,  in  1810,  was  made  maUre 
des  requites.  In  1815,  he  entered  into  the 
chamber  of  deputies,  and,  in  1817,  was 
made  counsellor  of  state,  and  president  of 
the  commission  appointed  to  setde  the 
liquidations  with  foreign  powers.  In  1 819, 
he  was  made  peer.  , 

Mountains;  the  largest  elevations  of 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  Hills  are  dis- 
tinguished fit>m  mountains  by  inferioir 
height.  Several  mountains  together,  whrch 
cover  a  plain,  are  called  a  group  of  mowp- 
tains  ;  mounuiins  that  form  a  series  of 
several  miles  in  length,  a  chain  or  ridgt  tf 
mountains.  Single  mountains,  rising  out 
of  a  plain  country,  are  seldom  met  with. 
The  cavities  between  the  mountains  are 
termed  mUeys.  The  sea-coasts  are  gene- 
rally the  lowest  part  of  a  country,  which 
gradually  rises,  so  diat  the  centre  of  a  con- 
tinent is  the  highest,  and  is  covered  with 
considerable  mountains.  Tlie chief  mon n- 
tains  are  connected  in  extensive  chains 
all  over  the  surface  of  the  globe.  The 
Ural  mountains,  which  separate  Asia 
from  Europe,  and  send  forth  a  branch  to- 
wards Nova  Zambia,  are  connected  with 
the  Sevemoi  or  Sevous  ridge,  that  forms 
the  boundaiy  between  Norway  and  Swe- 
den, and  a  part  of  Russia.  Another  chain 
stretches  mm  the  northern  part  of  India 
to  Thibet  and  Cashmere,  where  it  forms 
the  highest  region,  not  only  €f£  Central 
Aaa,  but  of  the  known  world,  running 
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iTMrwBiEd  thnnigh  Pctsto,  and  iwstward 
thfoafffa  Chiua.  From  the  highest  eleva- 
tion  m  NQitbem  Asia,  the  B<^o  ino6n- 
taiDfl,  which  separate  the  seats  of  the  Cal- 
mucks  from  tooee  of  the  Mongols,  a 
chain  of  mountains  under  the  name  of 
JlfoMori  runs  southward  to  Thibet:  anoth- 
er, under  the  name  of  Mxk,  extends  to- 
wards the  west  through  the  deserts  of 
Independent  Tartaiy  and  Bucharia,  and 
joins  the  Ural  mountains:  a  third,  under 
the  name  of  Zangai,  in  Mongolia,  stretches 
eastward,  then,  turning,  forms  Corea  and 
the  difis  and  islands  toward  Japan:  a 
fourth  chain  consists  of  the  Altai  moun- 
tains, which  border  on  Siberia,  from  the 
Iitiah  to  the  Amour.  The  branches  of 
these  great  Asiatic  chains  are  innumerable. 
Between  the  Caspian  and  Black  seas,  the 
Caucasus  (q.  v.)  is  situated.  It  sends  off 
branches  through  Asia  Minor  as  far  as 
Arabia,  which  form  the  ridges  of  Taurus, 
Lebanon  and  Sinai,  while  others  pass 
roand  the  Black  sea  to  Europe.  From 
the  Black  sea,  between  Moldavia,  Wa- 
lachia  and  Transylvania,  the  Carpa- 
thians extend  through  Poland  and  Hun- 
gary, and,  in  Silesia,  join  the  mountainous 
regions  of  Germany.  The  Sudetes  run 
bc^een  Bohemia  and  Silesia,  sending 
forth  branches  to  the  north  and  west, 
throai^  Lusatia  to  the  Saxon  Erzge- 
biifpe,  and  Voigdand.  The  Fkhtelge- 
biive  and  the  liiuringerwald,  or  Forest 
of  Thuringia,  together  with  the  Elichsfeld 
and  the  northern  Hartzgebirge,  extend 
through  the  centre  of  Germany.  The 
roost  elevated  countries  of  Europe  are 
Switzerland  and  Savoy,  whose  Alps  (q.  v.) 
are  connected  with  the  neighboring  cbuns 
of  Gnrmany,  Italy  and  France.  A  oranch, 
united  with  them,  the  Apennines,  running 
tkrough  all  luily  as  lar  as  Reggio,  is 
proboibly  connected,  by  a  submarine  chain, 
with  the  mountains  of  Africa.  The 
Rbaetian  Alps  stretch  between  the  Gri- 
Goos  and  Milan ;  the  Tridentine  between 
the  Tyrol  and  the  territories  of  Venice  5 
the  Norican  between  the  Tf  rol  and  Salz- 
bvng;  and  those  of  Carinthia  between  Ca- 
rinCM,  Camioki,  FriuK  and  Istria.  On  the 
west,  some  branches  of  the  Alps  extend 
into  France.  The  Pyrenees  form  die 
frontier  wall  and  the  principal  elevation 
of  the  Spanish  peninsula.  In  Afiica,  the 
<tein  called  Mas  is  the  most  ftmous. 
There  is  a  distinction  made  between  the 
Great  «ld  Little  Atlas.  The  former, 
which  is,  perhaps,  connected  vrith  the 
mountain  chains  of  Arabia,  runs  west- 
watrdly  to  Baihaiy,  separating  it  from 
Medttlgerid;  the  latter  reaches  from 
▼ox*.  IX.  7 


^Tunis  to  Gibraltar.  In  addition  to  these, 
some  less  eeld[»rated  chains  extend  alone 
the  Nile,  through  Upper  E^ypi^  Nubia  and 
Abyssinia,  to  unknown  regions  in  the  in- 
terior of  Africa,  where  thev  are  connected 
with  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon.  Thence 
some  ridges  stretch  to  the  south  of  Africa, 
and  ioin,  perhaps,  the  Snow  mountainsL 
which  take  their  coune  from  the  cape  of 
Good  Hope  towards  the  interior.  Next 
to  Asia^  America  contains  the  highest 
mountains.  With  the  Cordilleras  (q.  ▼.), 
along  the  western  coast  of  Chile  and  P«ru, 
other  chains  of  mountains  are  connected, 
ninning  through  the  rest  of  South  Ameri- 
ca. One  ridge  extends  through  the  isth* 
mua  of  Darien  to  North  America,  where 
it  runs  northward  alonff  the  vrestem  coast, 
sending  off  different  branches  eastward 
into  the  interior,  which,  in  all  probalHlity, 
join  the  mountain  ridges  of  Northern  Asia, 
m  the  extreme  north.  The  highest  known 
summits  are  of  die  Himalaya  in  Thibet 
(particularly  the  Dholagir,  or  White 
mountain),  which  has  been  made,  by  one 
measurement,  36,872  feet,  by  another 
98,015  feet  high.  The  perpendicular 
height  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  of  a  peak 
belonging  to  the  Mustsff  mountains,  hi 
Central  Asia,  measured  by  the  EngKah 
colonel  Crawfurd,  is  about  26,500  foot; 
that  of  Chimborazo,  according  to  Hun»- 
boMt,  21,440;  that  of  Mauna  Kaah,  on 
the  Sandwich  islands,  18,400;  of  Cayam- 
bourco,  20,000;  of  Antisana,  19,150 ;  of 
Pinchmca,  15,940  (all  three  near  Quito) ; 
of  the  farm-house  of  Antisana,  the  biffhest 
place  inhabited  by  men,  13,434 ;  of  the 
city  of  Quito,  9560;  of  Mont  Blanc, 
15,680 ;  of  Ophyr,  in  SumaUa,  13,842 ;  of 
Loucira,  in  the  French  department  of  the 
Upper  Alps,  14,450;  of  Aiguille  de  TAr- 
genti^ie,  12,804;  of  St.  Gothard,  9075: 
ofiEtna,  10,986;  of  Furca,  14,040;  of 
the  Brocken,  3716 ;  of  the  valley  of  Cha- 
mouni,  3463 ;  passage  of  Mont  Cents, 
6773 ;  of  the  city  of  Geneva,  1220.  The 
heights  of  these  mountains  are  inconsider- 
ate in  proportion  to  the  great  mass  of  the 
earth,  the  spherical  form  of  which  is  not 
essentiallv  altered  by  them ;  for  the  height 
of  Chimoorazo  is  not,  to  the  dibmeter  of 
the  earth,  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  1000. 
The  form  of  mountains  is  generally  coni- 
cd,  that  is,  gradually  tapering  fiom  the 
base  upward,  and  terminating  in  a  more  or 
less  pointed  peak.  The  Alps,  m  Switzer- 
land apd  SavQi^  consist  or  an  enormous 
collection  of  daferevt  mountains,  diepoeed 
in  several  pandlel  chaina.  The  hiffhest 
of  these  chains  is  in  the  middle ;  thesa 
which  roBt  on  them  diminiah  in  hei^t  in 
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nroportioo  as  they  recede  from  the  main 
Ditmch.  The  hiehest  ridge  coneifda  of 
ateep  rocks,  which,  with  the  exception  €f 
the  declivities,  are  eveiy  where  covered 
with  ice  and  snow.  Between  the  masses 
of  rocks,  that  crown  the  highest  chain,  in 
pyramidal  forms,  are  valleys,  in  which  the 
snow,  and  ice  proceeding  from  the  half- 
melted  snow,  never  thaws,  even  in  sum- 
mer, because  of  their  high  situation. 
Lower  down,  on  both  sides  of  the  main 
branch,  long,  wide  vallevs  descend,  which 
in  summer  are  decked  with  a  beautiful 
green,  and,  where  their  situation  is  not 
too  high,  are  paitly  planted  with  com  and 
fruit-trees,  partly  used  for  pasturage.  To 
these  ffreen  vales  deep  and  narrow  pas- 
sages descend  from  the  high  rocky  valleys. 
These  nassages  are  filled  with  everlastinff 
ice,  and  bear  the  name  of^cLcUn,  (q.  v^ 
Those  chains  of  mountains  which  border 
on  the  main  chain,  present  the  same  ap- 
pearances, only  on  a  smaller  scale  ;  for 
thejr  tops  likewise  consist  of  pointed 
rocks,  separated  by  such  deep  and  narrow 
passages,  which,  even  in  summer,  are 
covered  with  ice  and  snow,  and  to  which 
succeed  veidant  valleys.  The  farther  the 
chains  recede  from  the  main  chain,  the 
more  do  they  diminish  in  height  Eveiy 
thing  bears  a  milder  wspect.  The  tope 
of  the  single  mountains  are  more  rounded ; 
the  mountains  themselves  are  decked 
with  a  beautiful  green,  and,  by  degrees, 
lose  themselves  in  the  -plains.  Countries 
covered  with  hiffh  mountains  present,  in 
the  summer,  dinereni  climates  at  different 
elevations,  within  a  very  narrow  compass. 
We  may  ascend  ffradualiy  from  flourishing 
and  debghtfiil  valleys,  decorated  with  com, 
fruit-trees  and  vines,  to  pastures  covered 
with  odoriferous  -Alpine  plants,  and,  near 
th^  declivities,  with  eveisreens,  and  per- 
ceive the  vegetation  diminishine  and. 
dwindlinj^  as  we  advance,  till,  at  wst,  all 
organic  life  ceases,  and  the  cold  prevents 
all  further  progress.  The  elevation  of 
this  region  of  perpetual  winter  is  diflbrent 
in  different  latitudes ;  it  is  higher  in  warm 
countries,  and  lower  in  cold  climates. 
That  the  air  is  colder  on  the  mountains 
than  it  is  in  the  plains,  is  evident  from 
what  has  been  said.  This  is  to  be  attrib- 
uted partly  to  the  reflection  of  the  sun^ 
lays  from  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth  in 
plains,  and  its  consequent  accumulation 
m  die  lower  strata  of  the  atmosphere, 
hut  partly  also  to  the  greater  density  of 
the  air,  which  is  susceptible  of  l>eing 
warmed  in  a  higher  degree  than  the  thin- 
ner air  of  the  moamains.  That  the  air 
Hn  the  mountains  is  purer  is  certainly 


trae ;  but  that  it  is  healthier  also,  can  be 
admitted  only  in  regard  to  a  moderate 
heigfht  At  a  great  hei^ty  an  indescriba- 
ble oppression,  combine  with  great  weak- 
ness, seizes  upon  the  whole  IxMy — a  phe- 
nomenon which  Saussure  attiibutes  to  the 
diminished  pressure  of  the  air  upon  the 
vessels,  and  their  consequent  loss  of  elas- 
ticity. The  interior  of  mountains  is 
known  only  so  fiur  as  it  has  been  laid 
open  to  the  miner  in  working  mines. — See 
Denaix's  Tableau  orognqMmu  de  PEunfpe 
(Paris,  1826, 2  vol&j ;  see  also  the  articles 
MjM,  Ande8j  Cordiumu,  HtHudayOy  6lc 

MouNTAm  Dew;  a  name  given  to 
senuine  Scotch  whiskey,  because  the 
UighlanderB  often  dinil  it  in  the  moun- 
tains, to  evade  the  duty. 

Mount  Aubu&n.  [The  novel^  oTthe 
following  undertaking,  as  far  as  this  coun- 
try is  concerned,  and  the  advantage  which 
would  result  finm  similar  establishments 
in  the  neighborho6d  of  all  our  lai^  cities, 
have  induced  us  to  allow  mote  space 
to  the  foUowing  account  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  deemed  proper.] 
The  Massachusetts  Horticulmral  Society 
has  commenced  the  establishment  of  an 
experimental  garden  and  raral  cemetery, 
in  Cambridge,  at  &e  distance  of  four  or 
five  miles  from  Boston,  on  a  spot  to  which 
has  been  given  the  name  of  Mouni  Mbum, 
The  tract  which  has  been  purchased  for 
these  objects  contains  over  80  acres  of 
beautifully  divensified  ground,  embracing 
all  the  requisite  varieties  of  soil  About 
30  acres  are  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
experimental  garden,  which  is  intended 
for  the  improvement  of  horticulture,  in  all 
its  departments,  ornamental  as  weU  as 
useful.  Compartments  are  to  be  assigned 
for  the  particular  cultivation  of  all  the 
families  of  trees  and  plants  which  vrill 
endure  the  climate  of  New  England,  and 
for  the  location  of  green-houses,  stoves;, 
vineries,  orangeries  and  hot-beds.  The 
remainder  of  the  land,  exceeding  40  acres, 
has  been  appropriate  for  the  cemetery, 
which  is  to  be  laid  out  in  conformity  to 
the  modem  style  of  landscape  and  pic- 
turesque plantations,  and  to  be  intersected 
by  numerous  carriage-avenues  and  paths, 
on  the  borders  of  which  are  to  be  burial 
lots,  containmg  900  square  feeL  These 
are  to  be  sold  to  individuals,  who  will  be 
at  liberty  to  embellish  them  in  such  man- 
ner as  may  be  most  agreeable  to  their 
taste ;  and  the  flmds  thus  obtained  are  to 
be  used  for  completing  and  maintaining 
the  whole  establishment  On  the  heights 
and  in  other  conspicuous  atuations,  sites 
will  be  reserved  for  monuments  and  ceno- 
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laphs  to  illiutrious  men.  It  is  not  in- 
tended that  then  ■bould  be  any  tomb^ 
but  that  gniTefl^  which  may  he  ibimed  of 
brickfly  and  arched,  should  be  iufaatituted, 
and  one  fiunUy  monument  placed  in  the 
eentre  of  the  lota,  which  will  be  at  leaat 
SO  feet  long,  and  15  feet  wide.  The 
eemetenr  waa  conaecreted  on  the  d4th  of 
Septemoer,  1831,  when  an  eloquent  ad- 
dma  waa  deliTered  by  the  honorable 
judge  Story,  to  numeroua  auditon,  in  a 
fitte  natural  amphitheatre,  conatituting 
part  of  the  sround.  A  plan  for  laying  out 
the  ground  haa  aince  been  matured.  Aa 
the  tract  which  haa  been  deaignated  for 
the  cemetery  is  abundandy  covered  with 
foreat  treea,  it  onlf  requirea  the  avenues 
to  be  completed,  the  borden  planted  with 
ornamental  abrubs,  bulboua  and  perennial 
flowen^  the  underwood  cleared  out,  the 
fences,  gateways,  and  other  edifices,  erect- 
ed, to  Pi^^pare  the  ground  for  the  uaes  de- 
agned.  The  moat  lo%  eminence  ia  195 
feet  above  Charles  river,  which  mcefhlly 
sweeps  round  ita  base.  Here  it  ia  pro- 
poaea  to  erect  a  tower,  which  vnll  com- 
mand an  extensive  panoramic  view  of  the 
beautiihl  aoenety  around  Boston.  On  a 
hill,  oppoahe  one  of  the  chief  entrancea  to 
the  cemetery,  is  to  be  placed  a  small 
Doric  temple,  to  be  used  as  a  chapel  for 
the  perferroance  of  funeral  rites.  Lodges 
for  the  keeper  of  the  cemeceiy  and  ez- 
penmental  sardener,  with  green-houseiu 
tMridges^  and  numerous  other  edifices  and 
amictures,  wfll  be  reared  in  difilerent  parts 
of  the  ground.  The  cateways  are  to  be 
in  the  Emtian  style  of  architecture, 
about  30  feet  high,  formed  of  Quincy 
mnite.  With  the  view  of  fiiUy  meeting 
the  exigencies  of  a  dense  and  rapidly 
incroasiay  popuhtton,  it  is  intended  that 
silea  for  amgfe  graves  shall  be  deslanated 
in  varioua  parts  of  the  cemeterv.  it  is  by 
such  means  that  Pere  La  dhaise,  near 
Paris,  haa  been  rendered  so  interesdng  to 
travellera,  and  such  a  fevorite  place  of 
reeort  for  the  mbabitanta  of  the  French 
eapitaL  Hie  gnrden  of  experiment  wfll 
be  prepared  simultaneoualy  with  the  cem- 
etery ;  the  nurwriee  will  he  establiBhed ; 
the  departments  for  culinary  vegetablea, 
iruit,  and  ornamental  treea,  abrubs  and 
flowers,  laid  out  and  planted;  green- 
houses and  vineriee  buflt ;  the  small  ponds 
and  meadows  converted  into  pictureaque 
sheeai  of  water,  and  the  manrin  diveni- 
fied  bjr  belts  and  clumps  of  our  most 
mfendid  native  trees  and  shrubs,  while 
their  aurfeces  may  be  span^^  with  the 
brilliant  Uoasoms  of  the  mfa^haa  and 
the  other  beautifiil  tiihes  of  aquatic  planta. 


Much  interest  has  been  taken  by  die 
neighboring  community  in  the  aucceas  of 
the  plan,  and  the  meana  aflR>rded  for  iti 
execution  are  auch  that  it  can  be  exe* 
outed  on  a  liberal  acale. — Rural  placea  of 
aepulchre  were  common  among  the  an* 
cienti)  who  allowed  no  grave-vanls  withhi 
their  citiea.  The  Potters'  Field  waa  with* 
out  the  vralls  of  Jerusalem,  and  in  the 
Twelve  Tteblea,  it  vras  prohibited  to  buiy 
within  the  city  of  Rome.  In  the  moun- 
taina  near  Jerusalem  were  the  tombs  of 
the  weahhv  Israelites ;  and  in  a  garden  near 
the  base  or  Calvary,  Joseph  of  Aiimathea 
had  prepared  that  memorable  sepulchre, 
in  which  waa  laid  the  body  of  the  cruci- 
fied Measiah.  The  Greeks  and  Romana 
selected  the  recesses  of  wooded  heights 
and  secluded  valea  for  placea  of  interment. 
The  catacomba  of  Thebes  were  in  thi" 
gorges  of  the  wooded  hiHs,  on  the  oppo- 
site bonk  of  the  NUe,  and  those  of  Mem- 
phis were  beyond  the  lake  of  Achenina, 
nom  whence  the  Grecian  mythologists 
derived  their  febuk>UB  accounts  of  the 
Elysian  fielda.  The  Atheniana  allowed 
no  burials  within  the  city.  Illustiious 
men  were  buried  in  the  Ceranucua-Hui 
extensive  pnblic  cemetery,  where  were 
the  academy  and  cyranasium,  with  their 
superb  canfens.  Even  the  Turks  embel- 
lish then-  burial-ground  with  evergreens, 
and  that  of  Scutap  is  cme  of  the  most 
interestinff  obiecis  m  the  environs  of  Ck>n- 
stantinople.  Thwughout  Europe  there 
are  many  cemeteriea  which  are  planted 
with  treea  and  flowera.  Besides  that  of 
Pere  La  Chaise,  others  have  been  formed 
in  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  and  one  is 
about  being  established  in  the  vicinity  of 
London,  on  a  acale  of  magnificence  cor- 
respondent with  the  wealth  and  extent  of 
the  capital.~Besides  several  miles  of  foot- 
paths, there  will  be  such  an  extant  of 
carriage-avenuea,  in  the  grounda  al  Mcpunt 
Auburn,  as  to  afiord  a  drive  of  three  or 
finir  miles  in  extent,  one  of  which  renobes 
the  flummit  of  the  highest  hill.  A  map 
of  the  ground,  drawinga  of  the  edifices, 
an  account  of  the  estaUiribmeiit,  and  judge 
StoiVs  address,  are  to  be  published  in  a 
single  volume. 

Mount  Hope,  or  Montb  Haupj  a  hUl 
mthe  township  of  Brwtol,  Rhode  Island, 
two  miles  nomi-east  of  the  town.  It  is  of 
a  conical  form,  with  an  acute  apex,  about 
900  feet  hig^,  and  afibrds  a  fine  proapect. 
It  is  fiunoua  as  having  been  the  reeidenoe 
of  the  celebrated  Indian  aachem  Pbihp 
(Metacom). 

MotTirr  ViaNON ;  the  seat  of  general 
Washmgten.    It  b  pleaaantly  situated  in 
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Fairfax  cottntv,  Virginia,  on  the  aouth 
bank  of  the  Potomac,  nine  mUea  below 
Alexandria,  and  127  from  Point  Lookout, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  river  is 
here  two  miles  wide ;  and  Mount  Vernon 
is  200  feet  above  thesur&ce  of  the  riven 
MouRADOEA  d'Ohsson,  Ignatius,  bom 
in  Constantinople,  was  descended  from  a 
rich  Armenian  family.  He  entered  into 
the  service  of  the  Swediirii  embassy,  at 
the  Ottoman  Porte,  and  by  his  talents  at* 
tained  the  highest  diplomatic  honon.  He 
was  made  clutrg6  (Pqfidm,  Imight  of  the 
Older  of  Vasa,  and,  in  1782,  minister 
nlenipotentiaiy  and  envoy  extraordinaiy. 
His  knowledge  of  the  Arabic  and  Turkish 
language  gave  him  the  means  of  acquiring 
infifmation  respecting  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire from  the  v&y  sources.  He  resolved 
u]M)n  writing  a  history  of  Selim  11 ;  but 
this  was  superseded  by  his  plan  of  giving 
a  full  picture  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  To 
this  work  he  devoted  himself  with  the 
greatest  zeal  and  perseverance,  and  with 
mat  difficulty  succeeded  in  collecting  the 
nnt  authentic  infbrmation  from  a  preju^ 
diced,  servile  and  jealous  people,  respect- 
ing the  national  customs  and  habits,  the 
interior  of  the  seraglios,  the  mosques,  and 
the  private  lile  of  a  Turk.  With  the  ma- 
terials which  he  had  obtained,  he'  pro- 
ceeded to  Paris  in  1784^  where  he  prepared 
his  work  for  the  presB^  and  pubhsned  it,in 
1768  and  1789,  in  two  voinmes,  under  the 
tide  of  ToUmu  gMnA  de  VEmpvt  OtUh 
mm/L  This  woik  completely  answered 
the  expectations  wliich  had  been  foimed 
respecting  it  The  beauty  of  the  typogra- 
phy and  the  engravinss  occasioned  an 
expense  which  exceeded  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale;  but  D'Ohsson,  who  possessed  a 
large  fortune,  was  willing  to  make  sacri- 
fices for  the  embellishment  and  perfection 
of  his  woric.  The  revolution  interrupted 
his  literaiy  activity,  and  he  returned  to 
Constantinople.  Selim  III,  who  honored 
knowledge,  allowed  the  two  volumes 
which  were  published  to  be  presented  to 
him,  and,  ftr  from  being  displeased  at  the 
disclosure  of  some  secrets^  gave  orders  to 
facilitate  the  learned  writer's  researches, 
by  affording  him  the  necessary  mforma- 
tion.  After  a  long  sojourn  in  Constanti- 
nople, D'Ohsson  returned  to  Paris,  where 
he  found  hardly  any  traces  of  his  large 
pi^opeity.  Even  the  buildinos  where  he 
had  deposited  the*  copies  of  his  work, 
and  the  plates,  drawings,  &c.,  had  been 
destroyed  and  plundered.  Without  suf- 
fering himself  to  be  depressed  by  diese 
misfortunes,  he  devised  a  still  greater  plan, 
which  had  in  view  a  histcmc^  picture  of 


the  whole  East,  and  became  entirely  ab* 
sotfoed  in  his  desire  to  execute  it  In  1804, 
he  had  completed  two  volumes  of  his  To- 
hUau  hi$hnque  dt  POritntj  when  the  war 
vrith  Sweden  noade  him  apprehensive  of 
another  interruption.  He  asked  and  re- 
ceived permission  fh>m  his  government  to 
retirsto  the  country.  Here  he  continued  to 
occupy  himself  on  his  undertaking  during 
three  years,  and  oave  the  fruit  of  45  yearr 
kbor  to  the  worM,  in  a  work  which  con^ 
tains,  in  three  separate  divisions,  a  complete 
view  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  These  tnree 
divisions  have  ^e  separate  titles,  TaUeau 
kiHwique  dt  V  Orient  (a  history  of  all  the  na- 
tions under  the  Ottonum  government) , 
TabUmt  gMnd  dt  VEmpirt  OUaman  (a 
view  of  the  laws,  religion  and  custonis,&c); 
lasdy,  L'lSMoire  dt  la  Maimrti  (MUmme 
(from  Osman  I  till  1756).  The  whole  was 
neariy  completed  when  inteimpted  by 
DXHisBon's  death,  Ausust  27, 1807.  The 
last  volume  of  this  woric,  which  comprises 
in  the  whole  7  vols.,  appeared  m  Paris,  1824 
MouRiviiVG.  In  most  nations  it  is  the 
custom  of  bereaved  survivors  to  testiQr 
their  grief  for  the  loss  of  friends  or  rela- 
tives by  some  external  change  of  dress 
and  deportment.  Difierent  nations  have 
employed  the  same  emblems  as  symbols  ^ 
the  most  opposite  states  of  the  nnnd,  being 
governed  altogether  by  their  previous 
habits  and  associations,  so  that  the  signs  of 
moumiitf  are  very  various.  Thus  some 
wear  the  hair  long,  others  cut  it  off;  some 
shave  the  beard,  othen  allow  it  to  grow. 
The  Eastern  nationeand  the  Greeks  cut  off 
their  hair ;  the  Romans  allowed  the  beard 
and  hair  to  grow,  in  mourning.  Different 
colon  have  been  adopted  as  badges  of 

Sief ;  the  sncient  Egyptians  wore  yellow ; 
e  Ethiopians  gray ;  the  Roman  and  Spar- 
tan women  white,which  is  still  the  color  of 
grief  in  China  and  Siam  ;  in  Turkey,  blue 
and  violet ;  and  in  the  other  European 
countries,  black  are  used  for  this  purpose. 
Some  have  attempted  to  trace  the  associa- 
tions by  which  the  colors  acquired  thw 
character  to  natural  causes,  but,  it  must 
be  allowed,  with  little  success.  The  Jews, 
in  sign  of  grief  at  the  loss  of  their  rela- 
tions, rent  their  garments,  tore  out  their 
hair,  and  wore  coarse  aannents  of  a  dark 
color ;  they  went  barefoot,  neglected  their 
persons,  and  performed  other  acts  of 
penance.  The  term  of  mourning  with 
them  was  short.  Among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  it  vras  the  custom  to  lay  aside  all 
oniaments  o^  dress,  to  abstain  from  the 
bath,  and  other  indulgences  The  dnss  was 
also  of  a  dark  color  ^except  with  the  wo- 
men),and  the  period  or  mourning  was  about 
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a  year.  Amonjg^  the  ancients,  as  among  the 
modems,  public  mournings  were  common 
on  the  deiih  of  a  distinguished  public  ben- 
efiictor,  and  in  the  ume  of  the  Roman 
empire,  on  the  death  of  the  emperors. 

HouazouK ;  the  capitB]  of  Fezzan,  in 
the  kinedom  of  Tripoli ;  lat.  25<»  54/  N. ; 
Ion.  ISF5V  E.  It  is  the  residence  of  the 
sultan  of  Fezzan,  and  is  surrounded  by 
walls  twenty  feet  high  and  eight  feet  thick. 
The  houses  are  of  mud,  and  as  rain  is  rare, 
are  durable.  Mouizouk  is  one  of  the 
greatest  commerciai  places  in  Africa,  form- 
ing the  centre  of  communication  between 
the  central,  northern  and  eastern  regions 
of  that  continent  Caravans  arriveyearly 
fiom  Egjrpt,  Tripoli,  Boumou  and  I»>usBa. 
Mouse  (mitf).  This  genus  includes  not 
I  only  what  are  usually  termed  mue,  but 

also  the  raU ;  and  under  the  common 
name  of  ndee  are  also  understood  several 
species  of  omcoJo,  &c.  The  common 
mouse  (M,  tnuKuku)  is  not  a  native  of 
this  country,  but  was  Drought  here  by  the 
ear^  settlers,  and  has  now  extended,  with 
the  mcrease  of  population,  to  every  part  of 
the  continent  There  are  several  varieties, 
distinguished  by  their  color,  the  rarest  of 
which  is  the  white.    The  mouse  makes 


a  nest  not  unlike  that  of  a  bird,  and  bring 
having  from  six  to  ten   at  each   litter. 


forth  several  times  in  a  year, 


and  brines 
',  generally 


When  first  bom,  mice  are  naked  and  help- 
less, but  in  about  fifteen  days  are  able  to 
shift  for  themselves.  The  mouse  is  ca- 
pable of  being  tamed,  and  exhibits  con«d- 
erable  attachment  to  its  keeper.  As,  from 
their  numbers  and  depredations,  they  are 
extremely  troublesome,  several  modes 
have  been  devised  to  destroy  them ;  as 
cats,  traps,  poison,  &c. — ^The  American 
field  mouse  (Jl£  Uwopui]  is  very  com- 
mon in  all  parts  of  the  U.  States,  and  is 
the  representative  of  the  European  spe- 
cies (^.  9vb>aticu»).  They  are  very  inju- 
rious to  the  farmer,  from  destroying  ffreat 
quantities  of  min,  which  they  hoard  up ; 
in  a  few  nij^ts  they  will  almost  rain  a 
field  of  newly  pluited  Indian  com. 
This  mouse  is  about  three  inches  long, 
and  has  a  streak  of  a  mixed  dusky  and 
ferraginous  color  alonff  the  back ;  the  tail 
is  duflky  above  and  white  beneath.— The 
meadow  mouse  does  not  beloitt  to  the 
genus  iititf,  but  is  an  anriatkL  This  di- 
minutive animal  occurs  in  most  parts  of 
the  U.  States  invest  numbers,  hving  in 
bwrows  made  in  the  bonks  of  drains  or 
streams.  During  the  warm  weather, 
however,  they  make  neaiB  among  the 
grass,  very  similar  to  birds'  nests,  and 
generally  oontaining  six  or  eight  young 


ones.  In  almost  all  grass  fields  when 
they  are  mown,  small  lanes  or  fUnrows 
may  be  seen  amonff  the  roots  of  the 
hemage;  these  are  the  various  commu- 
nications made  by  the  field  mouse  with 
its  nest  Notwithistanding  they  are  preved 
upon  by  owls,  hawks,  &c.,  they  multiply 
excessively,  and  sometimes  commit  great 
ravages  in  ihe  grass  fiekb. 

MousqvKTAiEBS  DO  Roi  (uuderthc  okl 
French  rMsie);  mounted  companies  of 
royal  guards, splendidly equippedyand  com- 
posed of  getmemen  of  noble  extraction. 
One  of  the  companies  was  called  the  mota- 
oudmrtsgriMj  from  the  color  of  their  horses 
being  dapple-|pnay ;  die  other  the  mauaque' 
Unre$  nmr$^  m  which  the  hones  were 
black.  Their  arms  were  a  carbine,  sword 
and  pistols.  They  were  instituted  by  Louis 
XIIl,  and  served  ss  a  school  to  many  of  the 
roost  distinguished  French  commanders. 

Mouth  ;  in  most  animals,  a  cavity  in 
the  anterior  pan  of  the  body,  but  veiy 
difTerently  formed  indifferent  sorts  of  ani- 
mals. It  commonly  serves  for  the  recep- 
tion of  food,  and  is  connected  by  a  canal 
with  the  interior  parts  of  the  bod^,  where 
the  food  is  assimilated.  In  the  higher  or- 
ders, it  is  used  for  mastication,  the  emis- 
sion of  sound,  deglutition,  respiration,  suc- 
tion and  taste,  being  connected  with  or- 
sans  which  perform  those  processes.  The 
lower  jaw  only  is  movaole  in  this  di- 
vision. Some  of  the  k>wer  orders  seem  to 
be  without  a  mouth,  and  to  nourish  them- 
selves by  absorption.  In  birds,  the  external 
parts  of  the  mouth  are  a  hard,  bony  sub- 
stance, and  it  is  not  fitted  for  suction.  In  in- 
sects, die  form  of  the  mouth  is  veiy  various. 

Moviiro  PLAifT  (hedyBorum  gyrans). 
This  plant  is  remarkable  for  the  spontane- 
ous motion  of  its  leaves,  which  does  not 
appear  to  depend  on  any  external  cause 
that  we  can  determine.  No  sooner  has 
the  plant  acquired  itsteraate  leaves,  than 
they  begin  to  revolve  this  way  and  that ; 
and  this  motion  continues  during  the 
whole  course  of  its  vegetation.  The 
whole  plant  is  very  seldom  in 'motion  at 
one  time;  one  leaflet  turns  (requentiy, 
wbdle  the  other,  on  the  same  leaf-stalk,  is 
at  rest;  sometmies  a  few  leaflets  only 
move,  at  others,  nearly  all  will  be  in  mo- 
tion. These  movements  are  irregular 
both  in  time  and  in  their  direction,  and 
occasional^,  in  a  veiy  hot  day,  the  plant  is 
entirely  at  rest  A  high  wind  will  often 
put  a  stop  to  these  movements^  but  they 
continue  both  in  the  nif^t  and  during 
rain.  We  are  unable  to  excite  them  by 
touch,  urritation,  or  any  other  art  that  we 
know  oC    The  plant  is  a  native  of  the 
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.  B&An  of  the  GAnj^es,  and  is  by  no  means 
conspicuous  in  its  appeanuice.  It  be- 
longs to  the  UpuninoaiK,  and  has  a  jointed 
po(i^  purple  TOwen^  and  teraate  leaves, 
the  lateral  leaflets  of  which  are  compara- 
tively very  small. 

MoxA  ;  a  Chinese  word  adopted  into 
the  European  languages,  aignifyinff  a 
limuginous  or  cottony  substence,  which  is 
burnt  for  the  purpose  of  cauterizing  the 
skin.  The  Chinese  and  Japanese  pre- 
pare their  moxa  from  the  down  of  the 
muffwort  (arlemina  Chinenns). 
Mozambique.  (See  Mosambique.) 
Mozart,  John  Chiysostomus  Wolf- 
gang Amadeus;  the  great  German  com- 
poser, bom  at  Salzburg,  1756.  At  the 
age  of  four  years,  his  fiitber  commenced 
teachinff  him  some  minuets  and  other 
small  pieces  on  the  harpsichord.  He  only 
needed  half  an  hour  to  play  a  minuet 
with  perfect  correcmess  and  ease.  From 
this  psriod,  he  made  rapid  progress,  and, 
in  his  fifth  year,  composed  little  [neces, 
which  he  played  to  his  fiither,  who  wrote 
them  down.  He  had  previously  been  so 
much  delighted  with  all  in&ntile  games, 
that  he  would  forget  his  meals  ror  the 
sake  of  playing;  but  from  the  time 
when  he  commenced  learning  munc,  he 
lost  all  taste  for  the  usual  amusements  of 
childhood.  Although  he  applied  himself 
with  energy  and  activity  to  all  subjects  in 
which  he  received  instruction,  music  was 
the  occupation  which  seemed  to  com- 
pletely fill  his  soul.  He  advanced  so 
tapidfy  as  to  surprise  eveiii  his  father, 
who  was  constantly  with  him.  A  con- 
cert for  the  harpsichord,  which  he  wrote 
in  his  fifUi  year,  perfecdy  necording  to  the 
rules  of  the  art,  was  so  difficult  that  only 
the  most  practised  performer  could  have 
played  it  In  his  sixth  year,  Mozart  had 
already'  made  such  progress,  that  his 
fiither  was  induced  to  take  him  and  his 
sister  Maria  Anna,  who  was  also  a  musi- 
cal genius,  to  Munich  and  Vienna,  w^here 
the  little  artists  were  introduced  at  the 
emperor's  court.  The  unequalled  execu- 
tion of  young  Mozart  excited  universal 
surprise,  and  the  interest  was  heightened 
by  the  fact  that  he  was  anxious  only  to 
please  real  connoisseurs,  and  appeared 
litde  afiected  by  the  opinion  of  the  multi- 
tude. Thus  he  reouested  the  emperor 
Francis  to  send  fbr  Wagenseil ;  this  was 
done,  and  the  child  then  performed  one 
of  bis  concerts  with  surpriong  execution. 
T91  Ibis  period,  he  had  only  devoted  him- 
self to  the  harpsichord.  In  Vienna,  he 
had  a  little  vionn  given  him ;  skid  when 
the  ftmily  returned  to  Babsbuig,  he  had 


made  such  progress  on  this  infeitniment, 
without  the  knowledge  of  his  father,  that, 
to  die  surprise  of  all  the  auditors,  he  per- 
formed the  0ec«nd  violin  In  a  trio,  with 
the  greatest  preciston.  It  was  now  evi- 
dent that  the  whole  soul  of  young  Mozart 
wail  devoted  to  music ;  his  mind  was  ab- 
sorbed i^  it  .  Singular  stories  are  told  of 
his  «ensibilhy  to  the  fhiest  differences  of 
tones.  Even  at  this  early  period,  he  bad 
the  greatest  aveibion  to  discords  and 
rough,  shrill  tones,  not  soflened  by  com- 
bination ;  as,  fbr  instance,  the  sound  of 
the  trumpet,  which,  on  one  occasion,  so 
afiected  him,  that  he  fell  to  the  ground, 
pale,  llfeleBB  and  convulsed.  This  deli- 
cate sensibility  is  apparent  in  all  the 
woriES  of  Mozart  In  1763,  when  young 
Mozart  was  seven  years  old,  the  fiunily 
made  a  journey  beyond  the  borders  of 
Germany,  whi<ji  spread  his  fame  univer- 
sally. In  November  of  the  same  year, 
they  arrived  in  Paris,  where  they  remain- 
ed six  months,  and  were  overwhelmed 
with  attention  and  applause.  Here  voung 
Mozart  published  his  first  sonatas  for  the 
harpsichord.  In  1764,  die  family  pro- 
ceeded to  England,  and  performea  at 
court,  the  son  playing  on  the  king's  oigan 
with  ffreat  success.  At  a  public  concert, 
syniphonies  of  his  composition  only  were 
performed.  Here,  as  well  as  in  Paris, 
compositions  of  Bach,  Handel,  &c.,  were 
laid  before  him,  all  of  which,  thouffh  ex- 
ceedingly difficult,  he  executed  with  the 
greatest  trutii  at  fiiBt  sight  During  his 
stay  in  Enghmd,  he  composed  six  sonatas, 
which  were  published  in  London,  and 
which  he  dedicated  to  the  otieen.  In 
1765,  the  family  went,  by  way  or  the  Netli- 
eriands,  to  Holland,  where  Mozart  re- 
peatedly performed  on  the  organ  in  the  ca- 
thedrals and  monasteries.  In  the  Hague, 
he  fell  danserously  sick.  On  his  recov- 
ery, he  published  six  sonatas,  and  dedi- 
cated them  to  the  princess  of  Nassau.  At 
the  beffinning  of  the  year  1766,  he  was 
again  four  weeks  in  Amsterdam,  and  pro- 
ceeded thence  to  the  Haffue,  to  assist  at  the 
mstallation  of  the  stadtholder.  The  family 
next  visited  Paris,  and  afier  having  been 
twice  at  Versailles,  proceeded,  by  way  of 
Lyons,  through  Switzerland  to  Munich, 
where  the  elector  cave  young  Mozart  a 
theme,  on  which  he  oompMed  in  his 
presence  without  piano  or  violin,  wrote 
down  the  music,  and,  to  the  astonishment 
of  all  present,  executed  after  havuig  fin- 
ished it  In  1766,  they  returned  to  Salz- 
burg, where  they  remained  till  1768,  and 
then  made  a  second  journey  to  Vietma. 
The  brother  and  sister  perfiMtned  in  pres- 
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Moe  of  the  empeior  Jm^,  who  com- 
niiBoiied  young  MmEait  lo  write  the  mu- 
«c  fbr  a  comic  opent — La  Finla  SempUce. 
It  VTBB  applauded  by  Haaw,  tjbe  master  of 
the  cbapei,  and  Metaateaio,  but  wa»&ot  per- 
fbimed.  At  the  conseciatioQ  of  the  or* 
phan'a  church,  be  coibpoeed  the  ma«,  the 
^trtoriumj  and  a  concert  for  trumpets, 
and  led  the  solemn  perfonhanoe^a  boj 
of  twelve  yean  old — in  preeence  of  the  im- 
perial court  In  1769,  Moaart,  who  had 
been  made  master  of  the  concerts  at  the 
couit  orchestra  at  Salzbui^,  commenced 
a  jomney  to  Italy,  in  eompanv  with  his 
fiidier.  In  Rome,  he  undertook  to  write 
down,  on  heating  it,  the  famous  Mi$ereny 
annualfy  suns  in  the  Sistine  chapel,  during 
the  holy  week,  and  at  that  time  kept  veiy 
secret.  He  succeeded  so  well,  that  when 
he  sang  it  in  company  to  the  harpsichord, 
Chrifltofori,  who  had  sung  it  in  the  chapel, 
ezpreased  his  wonder.  In  Naples,  the 
sehoJars  of  the  eomenaUnio  deUa  piUk 
supposed  that  the  magic  of  his  musical 
talent  was  in  the  ring  which  he  wore; 
he  took  it  off,  and  tlien  their  astomshment 
increased.  In  Rome,  the  pope  made  him 
a  kn^t  of  the  golden  spur;  in  Bologna, 
after  liaTing  composed,  m  half  an  hour, 
an  antiphony  for  four  voices,  in  a  room 
in  which  he  was  shut  up  alone,  he  was 
elected  member  and  master  of  the  chapel 
of  the  philharmonic  academy.  As  he  had 
engaged  to  compose  the  first  opeim  for  the 
canuval  at  Milan,  he  was  compelled  to  re- 
fuse similar  offers  from  Bologna,  Naples 
and  Rome.  He  anrived  at  Aulan  at  the 
end  of  October,  1770,  and  there  composed, 
in  his  fourteenth  year,  the  first  opera, 
Mithridates,  which  was  performed  De- 
cember 26,  and  repeated  more  than  twen- 
ty times  in  succession.  In  Verona,  he 
siso  received  a  diploma  as  member  of  the 
philharmonic  society.  Thus  honored,  he 
quitted  Italy,  where  he  was  called  tZ  oaea- 
henJUarmomco.  When  Mozart  retunied 
to  Salzburg,  in  1771,  he  found  a  letter,  in 
which  he  was  commissioned,  in  thenameof 
the  empress  Maria  Theresa,  to  compose  the 
cnma  theatrical  serenata  Atcemio  in  ^^ba, 
m  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials  of  the 
areh-duke  Ferdinand.  He  undertook  this 
commistton,  and,  in  August,  returned  to 
Milan  for  some  months,  where,  during  the 
festivities  of  the  marriage,  Mozart's  serena- 
ta, and  an  opera  oompMed  by  Hasse,  were 
performed  alternately.  In  1772,  he  com- 
posed, in  celebration  of  the  election  of  the 
archbishop  of  Salzburg,  the  serenata  R 
Sogno  di  JSewione,  In  the  winter  of  1773, 
he  oomposed  there  his  opera  Lmeio  S02a, 
Wbioh  was  repeated  twen^-six  times  in 


succession.  Afier  haviof  coi&pleled  m 
comic  opera,  called  Lti  Fknta  GiordEnwra 
(1775);  two  grand  masses;  one  serenata 
called  U  re  Patton ;  and,  in  Paris,  to 
which  he  had  been  invited  a  second  time, 
a  grand  symphony  for  the  coneeii  ^inrihtdf 
in  that  city,  he  went  to  Vienna,  in  his 
twenty-fourth  year,  where  he  engaged  in 
the  service  of  the  emperor.  lie  satisfied 
the  ifresi  expectations  which  were  raised 
by  hjs  eariy  genius,  and  was  the  Raphad 
of  musicians.  But  early  as  this  great 
genius  developed  his  powers  in  his  own 
art,  he  remained  a  child  in  all  the  other 
relations  of  lifo.  He  never  knew  how  to 
govern  himself;  he  bad  no  sense  of  the 
Qecesaity  of  domestic  order,  of  the  value 
of  money,  and  of  the  need  of  moderation  in 
enjoyment  But  this  absent,  distracted  man 
seemed  to  become  of  a  higher  order  when 
seated  at  the  harpsichord.  His  mind  ex- 
pahded,  and  his  attention  was  absorbed  in 
the  one  object  for  which  he  was  bom — 
the  harmony  of  sound.  He  preferred  to 
plav  in  the  night  till  early  in  ttie  morning, 
if  ne  was  not  prevented.  He  usually 
composed  from  six  or  seven  in  the  morn- 
ing till  ten,  ai^d  almost  always  in  bed ; 
during  the  rest  of  the  day,  he  would  com- 
pose no  more,  unless  he  had  something 
to  finish.  Besides  music,  there  was  but 
one  thing  to  which  he  appeared  devoted — 
billiards.  His  exterior  was  not  favorable ; 
be  was  short,  pale,  and  thin,  and  his  fea- 
tures were  not  striking.  Among  die 
works  of  his  which  have  remained  on  the 
(3erman  stages,  and  which  will  always  be 
the  delight  of  the  German  nation,  is  his 
IdommeOf  Re  di  Crttfij  composed  1780,  at 
Munich.  Of  his  En^iikrwng  aus  dem 
Sar€nl  (his  fourteenth  opera  in  the  order 
of  time),  which  was  performed  at  Vienna, 
in  1782,  Joseph  II  said  to  the  composer, 
**  This  music  is  too  fine  for  our  ears ;  there 
are  a  prodigious  number  of  notes  in  it" 
**  There  are  as  many  as  are  proper,"  replied 
Mozart  The  Marriage  of  rigaro  met  with 
the  highest  applause.  It  was  performed 
during  the  winter  of  1787,  at  Prague.  At 
the  same  place,  Mozart  composed,  in  the 
same  winter,  his  Don  Juan,  whichDleosed 
in  Prague  even  more  than  the  Marriage 
of  Figaro.  Nevertheless,  this  opera,  ou 
its  first  representation,  was  not  fovorably 
received  at  Vienna,  although  Haydn,  oo 
this  occarion,  pronounced  Mozart  the 
greatest  of  all  uvingcompoaerB.  After 
having  written,  in  1790,  Cni  fan  l\dUp 
and,  during  the  illneas  which  caused  Ins 
death,  1791,  the  Magio  I%iUe ;  La  aemm- 
za  di  TkOf  and  hb  fomous  requiem,  he 
died,  Decembers^  179S2,  in  the  thaty-«xth 
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year  of  his  age,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  the  physician,  fiom  an  accumulation 
of  water  on  the  brain.  His  instrumental 
oompoeitionfl  (his  beautiful  symphonies, 
his  ethereal  quartetts,  concertos  for  the 
piano,  sonatas,  &c)  will  remain  a  pattern 
for  all  nations  and  all  ages.  He  has  equal 
fiune  in  sacred  music,  particularly  for  his 
^rand  hymns  and  masses.  His  requiem 
IS  generally  said  to  have  had  the  following 
origin.  A  count  of  Walseeg,  who  was  a 
stranger  to  him,  came  one  day,  and  request- 
ed him  to  compose  a  mass  for  the  death  of 
his  wife,  for  which  Mozart  was  to  fix  his 
own  price.  Mozart  required  100,  others 
aav  200,  ducats,  but  would  not  bind  him- 
self as  to  time,  wishing  to  give  the  work 
perfection.  Ttie  visiter  paid  the  price 
demanded  in  advance,  and  promised, 
when  the  work  was  finished,  to  give  an 
additional  sum,  and  to  call  affain  in  the 
course  of  some  mdnths.  During;  this 
time,  Mozart  received  the  commission  to 
compose  ha.  Clemenza  di  TUo  for  the  cor- 
onation at  Prague,  and  was  on  the  point 
of  entering  the  carriage  to  proceed  to 
Pra^e,  when  the  visiter  reappeared,  and 
remmded  him  of  his  promise.  Mozart 
apologized,  and  promised  to  attend  to  the 
work  immediately  on  his  return  fipom 
Prague.  He  commenced  the  mass  with 
an  eneigy  and  interest  which  he  had 
never  yet  felt  while  composing  any  of  his 
other  pieces,  so  that  his  wife  felt  great 
anxie^  lest  the  unusual  exertion  should 
affect  his  already  declining  health ;  indeed, 
Mozart  himself  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  ac- 
knowledged that  he  was  writing  a  requiem 
for  himself.  His  wife  prevented  him  from 
continuing  the  work,  and  would  not  return 
him  the  manuscript  till  his  health  was  ap- 
parently perfectly  reestablished,  and  he 
had  repeatedly  requested  it.  Mozart 
nearly  completed  the  work,  when  he  was 
again  oppressed  with  melancholy;  his 
health  daily  declined,  and  his  deam  took 
place.  Immediately  on  his  death,  the 
visiter  appeared,  demanded  the  piece,  and 
received  it  unfinished,  as  it  was  left  This 
composition  fell  into  the  hands  of  his 
scholar  Siliszmayr,  who  presumed  to  make 
additions  and  alterations,  pardculariy  add- 
ing those  instruments  to  the  sanctus  which 
were  omitted,  and  arranged  the  whole  as 
it  is  now  printed.  Mozart's  worics  equally 
delight  the  mere  amateur  and  the  accom- 
I^ished  musician,  notwithstanding  the 
complete  novelty  of  their  character.  He 
explored  all  the  sources  of  the  art,  and 
attained  the  highest  degree  of  perfection, 
bv  the  richness,  purity  and  depdi  of  his 
ideas.    Mozait  left  a  widow  and  two  sons. 


The  former  married  a  second  time,  and 
died  in  1836.  His  eldest  son  recmved  a 
post  in  one  of  the  government  offices 
at  Milan:  the  younger  son,  bom  1793, 
became  a  performer,  and  composer  on  the 
piano-forte. 

Mucic  Acid.  This  acid  has  generalljr 
been  known  by  the  name  of  BoedudacUe 
acid,  because  it  was  firet  obtained  fi!om 
sugar  of  milk ;  but  all  the  gums  appear 
equally  to  afibrd  it.  To  obtun  it  from  a 
gum,  we  have  only  to  heat  one  part  of 
3iis  substance  with  two  of  nitric  acid,  till 
a  small  quantity  of  nitrous  gas  and  of  car- 
bonic acid  is  disengaged,  when  the  dis- 
solved mAss  vrill  deposit,  on  cooling,  the 
mucic  acid.  The  pulverulent  acid  is  sol- 
uble in  about  60  parts  of  hot  water.  It 
decomposes  the  muriate  of  barytes,  and 
both  the  nitrate  and  muriate  of  lime.  It 
scarcely  acts  upon  the  metals,  but  forms 
salts  with  their  oxides.  According  to  Ber- 
zelius,  mucic  acid  consists  of  oxygen, 
62.69,  caibon,  3a69,  and  hydrogen,  3.68. 

Mccius  ScAVOLA  (property  &mtf  Jtfu- 
cius  Cordua) ;  the  6ub|ect  of  a  celebrated 
Roman  tale.  If  we  may  believe  the  story, 
when  Porsenna,  king  of  Etruria,  had  be- 
siesed  Rome  to  reinstate  Tarquin  in  his 
rights,  Mucins  determined  to  deliver  his 
countiy  from  so  danserous  an  enemy. 
He  dii^ised  himself  m  the  habit  of  a 
Tuscan,  and,  as  he  could  speak  their  Ian- 
eua^  fluently,  he  gained  an  easy  intro- 
duction into  the  camp,  and,  soon,  into  the 
royal  tent.  Porsenna  sat  alone  with  his 
secretary  when  Mucius  entered.  The 
Roman  immediately  rushed  upon  the  sec- 
retary, and  stabbed  him  to  the  hearty  mis- 
taking him  for  hia  royal  master.  Mucius, 
unable  to  escape,  was  seized.  He  gave 
no  answers  to  the  inquiries  of  the  cour- 
tiers, and  only  told  them  that  he  was  a 
Roman,  and,  to  ave  them  a  proof  of  his 
fortitude,  he  laid  his  right  hand  on  an 
altar  of  burning  coals,  stemlv  looking  at 
the  king,  and,  without  uttenng  a  groan, 
boldly  told  him  that  900  young  Romans 
like  himself  had  conspired  against  his  life, 
and  determined  either  to  destroy  him,  or 
to  perish  in  the  attempt  This  extraor- 
dinary confession  astonished  Porsenna, 
who  made  peace  vrith  the  Romans,  and 
retired  from  their  city.  Mucius  obtained 
the  surname  of  Sc<Bvola  (the  Lefthanded), 
because  he  lost  the  use  of  his  right  hand 
by  burning  it  in  the  presence  of  the  Etru- 
rian king. 

Muck.    (See  Amuck,\ 

Mucus  (firom  mv^  tne  mucus  of  the 
nose) ;  one  of  the  primanr  fluids  of  the  an- 
imal body,  perfectly  disdnct  from  gelatin 
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and  vegetable  mueua;  trniaparant,  glu- 
QDOus,  thready,  and  of  a  salt  savor.  It 
coDtaina  water,  muriate  of  potaaaa,  and 
soda,  lactate  of  lime,  of  soda,  and  phoa- 
phate  of  lime.  The  mucus  ibrma  a  layer 
of  ffreaier  or  less  thickness,  at  the  surmce 
of  die  mucous  membranes,  protects  these 
membranes  against  the  action  of  the  air, 
of  the  aHment,  the  difierent  glandular 
fluidsi  &c.  Independently  of  this  general 
uae,  it  has  others  that  vary  according  to 
the  parts  of  mucous  membranes:  thus  the 
mucuB  of  the  nose  is  fiivorableto  smell,  that 
of  the  mouth  to  the  taste ;  that  of  the  stom- 
ach and  the  intestines  assists  in  the  diges- 
tioo.  A  mat  part  of  the  mucus  is  absorb- 
ed again  by  the  membranes  which  secrete 
it :  another  part  is  carried  outwards,  either 
alone  (as  in  blowing  the  nose  or  q:iltting), 
or  mixed  with  the  pulmonary  transpira- 
tkm,  wwith  ezcreinental  matter,  &c. 

MuEzzm,  or  Mceddin,  in  Mohamme- 
dan countries ;  the  crier  who  announces 
the  hours  of  prayer  from  the  minaret 
Five  prayers  are  repeated  daily, — one  be- 
fore Bunrise,  one  at  dawn,  one  at  noon, 
one  at  ibur  in  the  afternoon,  and  one  at 
sunseL  As  bells  are  not  in  uae  among 
the  Mohammedans,  the  muezsin  proclaims 
the  time,  and  reminds  the  fitful  of  theur 
duty.  He  tells  them  at  day-break  that 
prayer  is  better  than  sleep,  and,  at  dinner- 
time, that  prayer  is  better  than  food. 

MiTFTi.  Grand  mufti  (called,  also,  by 
^he  Turks,  aheik-OiisUnn,  which  means 
head  of  the  elected)  is,  in  Turkey,  the 
chief  minister  of  religion  and  law,  and 
follows  in  rank  imnwdiately  after  the 
grand  visier.  In  fiict,  he  receives  from 
the  suhan  honors  even  beyond  those  of 
the  viflien.  His  election  depends  entirely 
upon  the  sidtan,  and,  as  long  as  he  re- 
•  mains  in  his  office,  he  cannot  be  con- 
^deftmed  to  death.  The  sultan  can  only 
depose  him,  and  cannot  confiscate  his 
propeity.  The  mufti,  as  inteipreter  of  the 
Koran,  is  consulted  on  judicial  proceed- 
ings, porticularty  in  criminal  cases,  and,  in 
geoeraiy  on  all  affairs  of  importance.  He 
usually  gives  his  opinion  in  few  words, 
wi&out  adding  the  reasons.  In  difficult 
cases,  he  adds,  **  God  knows  what  is  best.'* 
In  his  signature,  he  calls  himself  the  poor 
senHtnt  of  Got^.  His  written  sentf^nce  is 
called  fdwxk;  and  hence  the  muili  him- 
self is  called  sahSbi-Jetiot^  which  means 
master  of  legal  decisions,  and  his  secretary 
is  called /e<va^-emtm.  The  latter  remams 
by  him,  decides  cases  with  which  the 
mufti  does  not  wish  to  trouble  himself, 
and  presents  the  decision  for  his  signature. 
The  fixed  revenue  of  the  muftt  amounts 


to  9000  aspen  daily.  (Sec^iper.)  Aske 
has,  moreover,  the  diq[)oeal  of  several 
places  in  the  imperial  mosques,  and  is 
concerned  in  all  the  promotioDS  of  the 
memben  of  the  legal  prafesaion,  be  has 
many  additional  sources  of  income.  In 
great  cities,  there  is  an  under  mniti, 
who  receives  his  place  fft^m  the  grand 
mufli,  but  not  without  making  him  valu- 
able presents. 

MuooENDORF ;  s  viUago  in  the  Barariaa 
circle  of  the  Upper  Maine,  in  a  valley  on 
the  Wieaent,  remaifcable  for  the  nnmermis 
oaves  in  the  environs.  Some  of  them 
contain  stalactites,  and  othero  great  ipian- 
titles  of  bones  of  imknown  animali. 

MtTeouiTONiAHS ;  a  religious  sect  which 

rng  up  in  England,  in  the  middle  of 
seventeenth  century,  so  called  firoin 
dieir  founder,  Muggleton,  a  tailor.  Ho 
and  an  associate  pretended  to  the  charac- 
ter of  prophets,  and  to  be  the  two  wit- 
nesses mentioned  in  Revelation. 
MuHAMHXD.  (See  MokaaumMA) 
MAhlbbko  ;  a  city  of  the  Frussian  tar- 
ritotfies,  in  the  province  of  tacony,  cele- 
brated in  histoiy  for  the  battle  between 
the  Protestants,  under  John  Fiederic, 
elector  of  Saxony,  and  the  Catholios,  under 
the  emperor  Charles  V  (q.  v.),  April  94, 
1547.  (See  Germany  ,-iSbicrfaiMeejLM^tie.) 
MOHiANBcao,  HeniT  Ernst,  D.  D.,  the 
third  son  of  Henry  Melchior  MOhlenbeif  > 
D.  D.,  the  founder  of  the  German  Luther- 
an chureh  in  the  U.  States,  was  bom  ui 
New  Providence,  Montgomery  county, 
Pennsylvania,  Nov.  17,  1753.  He  was 
educated  in  the  common  schools  of  Phil- 
adelphia, and,  April  S7,  1763^  being  ten 
years  of  age,  sent  to  Halle,  with  his  two 
elder  brethen,  to  finish  his  education  in 
literature  and  the  sciences,  and  to  study 
Geology.  In  1770,  he  left  the  universi- 
tv,  returned  to  America,  afler  travelling 
throuffh  a  considerable  part  of  Germany 
and  Enffland,  was  ordained  the  same  year» 
by  the  Lutheran  synod,  and,  in  1774,  ap^ 
pointed  third  minister,  and  assistant  to  his 
father,  in  the  Philadelphia  congregation. 
In  1780,  he  accepted  a  call  from  Lancas- 
ter, in  which  situation,  as  pastor,  he  de- 
voted himself  assiduously  and  most  faith- 
fully to  his  duties,  until  the  moment  of  his 
death,  which  occurred,  by  apoplexy.  May 
23, 1815.  He  was  a  learned  tbeologian, 
versed  in  the  ancient  languages  and  in 
Oriental  literature,  and  possessed  consid- 
erable acquirements  in  medicine,  chemis- 
try and  mineralogy,  but  is  best  known  as 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  American 
botanists.  In  1777,  dunng  ^e  occupation 
<^  Philadelphia  by  the  British,  bemg  a 
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fltreDUouB  whig,  he  retired  to  the  country, 
where,  relieved  of  proiessiooal  duties,  he 
oommenced  the  study  of  botany,  to  which 
ae  enthusiamically  devoted  himself.  He 
carried  on,  from  this  time,  a  correspond- 
ence with  many  of  the  distinguished  nat- 
uralists of  Europe,  and  with  the  principal 
cultivators  of  botany  in  America,  and  con- 
tributed much,  by  his  letters  and  commu- 
nications, to  learned  societies  of  which  he 
was  a  member,  to  promote  the  progress  of 
nalund  science.  In  1786,  he  was  e^lected 
a  member  of  the  American  philosophical 
society ;  in  1796,  member  of  the  NfOtur- 
firtdimdiar FVeunde^  in  Berlin;  in  1802, 
member  of  the  philosophical  and  physical 
societies  of  G6ttingen,  and  various  other 
associations  in  Sweden,  Germany,  and 
elsewhere.  His  letters  are  very  fiequendy 
referred  to  in  Wildenow's  Sjp^dea  Planta- 
mm.  His  chief  publications  are  Caialogus 
Plarttarum^  and  DticnpHo  Uberior  Grmn- 
tRum.  His  Flora  Lancastrienns  remains 
in  manuscript  He  has  also  left  much  in 
manuscript  m  botany,  theology  and  ethics. 

MuKAifiTA,  Atan  Hakem  (called  also 
Mokatma,  or  Borkcd),  bom  in  Kborasan, 
77^  pretended  that  the  spirit  of  God, 
which  had  been  transmitted  from  Adam, 
through  Noah  and  all  prophets,  rested  on 
him.  Beinff  hard  pushed  by  tlie  caliph 
Mohammed  I,  he  burnt  himself,  with  all 
his  treasures,  in  Sam.  His  followers 
were  called  MoveidiUSf  and  paid  him  di- 
vine honors. 

MUI.ATT0  (Spanish,  mixid)  is  commonly 
used  to  signify  the  ofispring  of  a  black 
and  a  white.  The  mulatto  is  of  a  yellow 
colori  with  frizzled  or  woolly  hair,  and 
resembles  the  European  more  than  an 
African.  The  descendants  of  Europeans 
and  Indians  are  called  mestizos,  (q.  v.) 
In  Hpain,  the  term  mulatto  is  often  applied 
to  those  persons  in  whom  the  Moorish 
blood  has  been  mingled  with  the  Spanish. 

MuiAERRT  {morus) ;  a  genus  of  plants 
allied  to  the  nettle,and  belongiDg  to  the  nat- 
und  fiunilv  urticciB,  The  species  are  trees, 
bearing  lutemate,  simple,  and  oflen  lobed 
leavM,  and  inconspicuous  flowers,  which 
are  disposed  in  aments.  The  fruit  is  edible. 
The  white  mulbeny  (M,  alba)  is  the  most 
interestinff  of  the  genus,  on  account  of  the 
leaves  bemg  used  for  food  by  silk-worms. 
It  MOWS  to  the  height  of  forty  or  fifly  feet, 
witn  n  trunk  two  or  more  feet  in  diameter. 
The  leaves  are  often  divided  into  several 
lobes.  The  berries  are  white,  sometimes^ 
however,  varying  to  red,  and  possess  a 
sweet  and  insipid  taste.  It  is  a  native  of 
China,  and  the  Chinese  claim  the  art  ojf 
rearing   silk-worms,  and  manufacturing 


stufb,  fhun  a  very  remote  period.  From 
China,  this  art  was  introduced  into  India 
and  Persia,  and  was  practised  there  for 
many  ages  before  it  reached  Europe. 
The  Greeks  became  acquainted  with  silk 
subsequent  to  the  time  of  Alexander;  and 
it  was  not  till  the  end  of  the  repubhc  that 
the  Romans,  for  the  first  time,  saw  this 
precious  article.  For  many  ages,  silk 
Dore  an  enormous  price  at  Rome;  but, 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century, 
during  the  reisn  of  Justinian,  two  monks 
airiv^  at  Constantinople  firom  Lidia, 
bringing  with  them  the  white  mulberry, 
and  the  eggs  of  the  silk-worm.  From 
Constantinople,  the  white  mulberry  was 
introduced  mto  Greece,  and,  about  the 
year  1130,  into  Sicily  and  Italy.  The 
first  mulberry  that  was  planted  in  France 
was  living  in  1802,  and  there  sdll  remain 
some  stocRS  that  are  apparently  of  neariy 
the  same  age.  It  is  now  cultivated  and 
naturalized  throughout  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope, and  in  some  of  the  central  parts  of 
that  continent  In  southern  climates,  tho 
leaves  appear  to  contain  a  less  proportion 
of  water,  and  more  of  that  substance 
which  causes  the  worms  to  produce  silk 
in  greater  abundance,  and  ofa  finer  qual- 
ity. In  Greece,  Asia  Minor  and  Persia, 
it  is  usual  to  give  to  the  worms  the 
branches,  with  the  leaves  attached  to  them ; 
but,  in  Spain,  Italy  and  France,  the  leaves 
are  carefiiUy  script  from  the  trees,  taking 
care  to  despoil  each  tree  entirely,  other- 
wise the  sap  will  be  unequally  atoacted. 
The  varieties  of  this  tree  are  very  numer- 
ous. The  most  approved  mode  of  culti- 
vation is  from  seed,  and  is  practised  ex- 
clusively in  the  south  of  France.  A  mod- 
eretelv  fertile  soil  is  the  most  suitable.  In 
the  if.  States,  the  white  mulbeny  flour- 
ishes as  far  north  as  the  forty-third,  and  as 
fer  south,  at  least,  as  the  thirty-second 
parallel  of  latitude.— The  black  mulbeny 
(Jif.  nigra)  is  a  tree  about  as  large  as  the 
precedinff,  said  to  be  a  native  of  Persia, 
but  which  has  been  cultivated  in  Europe 
from  a  very  remote  period.  The  fiuit  is 
blackish  purple,  sugary,  with  a  sli^t 
acidity,  and  very  agreeable.  It  is,  how- 
ever, in  perfection  only  for  a  few  moments, 
and  that  at  the  time  when  it  can  be  de- 
tached from  tha  tree  by  a  slight  shaking 
of  the  branches.  The  Rcfmans,  indeed, 
preferred  it  to  every  foreign  fruit  This 
tree  oflen  yields  a  jntxligious  quantity. 
The  leaves  are  sometimes  substituted  for 
those  of  the  white  mulberry  for  silk- 
worms.—The  red  mulberry  (Jw.  ru6fti)  is 
a  native  of  the  U.  States,  and  one  of  our 
most  valuable  trees,  from  the  properties 
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of  the  wood.  The  leavee  are  large,  cor- 
dtttey  entire,  or  divided  into  two  or  three 
lobee^  rough  and  haiiy  while  young.  The 
firuit  is  deep  red,  and  of  an  agreeaUe  au- 
SBiy  llaTor,  minted  with  a  ahght  acidity. 
It  is  rather  rare  in  the  Atlantic  atatea,  but 
ia  abundant  in  the  west,  on  the  Ohio  and 
iiB  tribatariee,  and  on  the  lower  parti 
of  the  Miaaouri.  It  growa  to  the  height 
of  flizty  feet  and  upwarda,  with  a  trunk 
aix  ftet  in  drcomierence.  The  wood  ia 
fine-mined,  compact,  atrong,  and  solid, 
and,  oy  many  peraona,  ia  eeteemed  fiilly 
equal  to  the  locuaL  It  m  employed  in 
naval  architecture  at  Philadelphia  and 
Bdtiniore,  for  the  upper  and  lower  parta 
of  the  fiame,  far  kneea  and  floor-timoerB, 
and  n>r  treenaila,  it  ia  hardly  inferior  to  the 
locuat,  but  ia  acarce  in  our  8hip-yardB,aiid 
difficult  to  be  procured  in  any  quantity. 
For  poata  it  la  conaidered  nearly  aa  laatiug 
aa  the  locuat,  but  it  grows  more  alowly, 
and  reouirea  a  richer  soil.  Theae  quau- 
tiea  of  tne  wood  have  induced  Michaiix  to 
recommend  its  introduction  into  the  Euro- 
pean foreata.  Some  experimenta  have 
been  inatituted  in  France,  to  aacertain 
whether  the  leavea  were  proper  for  ailk- 
wonna ;  but  the  reault  waa  unnvorable.  A 
much  leaa  quantity  waa  obtained  than 
ftmn  worma  fed  on  the  white  mulberry, 
and  there  waa  a  greater  mortality:  the 
worma,  however,  did  not  aeem  to  be 
aware  of  the  change,  even  when  the  leavea 
were  mizedd — ^The  paper  mulberry  haa 
now  been  aepanrted  from  the  genua  morua^ 
and  placed  under  an  allied  one, — frrouMo- 
ndiiL  It  difiera  from  the  true  mulberriea 
in  having  the  female  flowera  collected  into 
a  globular  maaa,  which  acquires  a  bright- 
red  color.  The  tree  ia  of  a  moderate  size, 
bearinff  leavea  which  are  either  simple,  or 
divided  into  lobea,  more  or  leas  deep, 
rouffh  above  and  hairy  beneath.  It  waa 
originally  fiom  India  and  Japan,  but  ia 
now  veiy  commonly  cultivated  in  Europe, 
and  aucceeda  even  in  the  more  northern 
parts.  It  is  equally  common  about  houses, 
in  nmxy  parts  of  the  U.  Statea.  For  a 
long  time,  the  female  plant  was  unknown 
in  Europe,  and,  at  the  preaent  time,  it  is 
exceedingly  rare  in  this  country.  The 
ialanders  of  the  Pacific  make  a  kind  of 
clothing  fiom  the  bark  of  thia  tree,  in  the 
foUowinff  manner:  Twiga  of  about  an 
inch  in  diameter  are  cut,  and  deprived  of 
th^  buk,  which  ia  divided  into  strips, 
and  left  to  macerate  foraome  time  in  run- 
ning water:  after  the  epidermia  haa  been 
aoaped  ofl^  and  iniiile  yet  moiat,  the 
anipa  are  laid  out  upon  a  plank,  in  auch  a 
maiuMr  that  they  touch  at  the  edges^and 


two  or  three  layeiB  of  the  aame  are  then 
placed  upon  them,  taking  care  to  preaerve 
an  equal  tluckneaa  ihrouahout  At  the 
end  of  twenty-four  houn,  ttie  whole  maaa 
ia  adherent,  when  it  ia  removed  to  a  large, 
flat,  and  perfecdy  smooth  table,  and  ia 
beolen  with  littie  wooden  duba,  till  it  haa 
attained  the  requiate  thinnesa.  This  kind 
of  cloth  ia  eaaily  torn,  and  requirea  to  be 
washed  and  beaten  many  timea  before  it 
acquirea  ita  fiill  auppleneaa  and  whiteneas. 
The  natives  dye  it  red  and  yellow,  and 
also  make  a  similar  cloth  from  the  bread- 
firuit-tree,  an  allied  plant ;  Init  that  fi^m  the 
mulberry  is  preferred.  The  paper  which 
ia  uaed  in  /apan,  and  many  otner  coun- 
triea  in  the  Eaat  Indies,  ia  inade  fiom  thia 
plant  For  thia  purpoae,  the  annual 
ahoots  are  cut,  after  the  fell  of  the  leaves^ 
tied  in  bundle8,and  boiled  in  water  mixed 
with  aahea;  after  which  the  bark  ia  atrip- 
ped  off  bv  longitudinal  incisiona,  and  de- 
prived of  the  brown  epidermia.  The  baik 
of  the  more  tender  ahoota  ia  aeparated 
firom  the  reat,  as  it  furnishes  a  very  white 
paper  for  writin(|[,  while  that  produced  by 
the  remainder  la  coarse  and  gray,  and 
aervea  for  wrappm^,  or  aimilar  purposes. 
The  writing-paper  la  not  auitable  for  quilla, 
and  these  nadons  employ  hair  pencila,  or 
the  feathers  of  bvds.  For  painting,  they 
make  use  of  wooden  blocka ;  and  Uiia,  aa 
well  aa  the  writing,  can  only  be  executed 
on  one  aide.  Suk-worma  will  eat  the 
leavea  of  thia  tree  indiscriminately,  even 
when  mixed  with  thoae  of  the  white  mul- 
berry. The  foatic  tree  is  now  referred  to 
die  genua  broussaneiia,    (See  FiutieJ) 

MuLCiBXR.    (See  VvkanJ) 

MuLDAU.    (See  MMau,) 

MUI.X  is  the  produce  of  a  jackaas  with 
a  mare,  and  haa  a  large,  clumay  head,  lone, 
erect  ears,  a  abort  mane,  and  a  thin  tafl. 
The  produce  of  a  she-ass  and  a  stallion, 
callea  &ar(£Bau  by  Bufibn,  ia  a  much  infe- 
rior animal.  The  head  ia  long  and  thin, 
the  ears  are  like  thoae  of  a  horse,  the  mane 
ia  abort,  and  the  tail  well  filled  with  hair. 
The  former,  or  nttUe,  commonly  so  called, 
ia  much  valued  for  the  saddle,  and  for 
drawing  carriagea,  in  Spain,  Portu^  Ita- 

S,  the  Eaat,  and  in  Spaniah  America.  In 
eae  countriea,  where  great  attention  ia 
paid  to  the  breed,  it  ia  very  well-limbed, 
as  tall  aa  the  horae,  but  not  so  handaome, 
eapecially  about  the  head  and  taiL  Theae 
animala  are  moady  sterile ;  some,  indeed, 
have  thouffht  that  they  are  altogether  in- 
capable ofproducing  their  kind ;  but  aome 
fewinatancea  have  occurred  in  which  fo- 
male  mules  have  had  foals,  and  in  which 
the  male  haa  impregnated  females,  botii 
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of  the  asB  and  hone  wpetAcB',  but  such  m- 
etanoes  are  veiy  rare.  Mules  have  been 
much  emirfoyoa,  both  in  ancient  and  mod- 
em times.  The  Roman  kdies  had  equi- 
pagesdrawn  by  mules ;  and,  at  this  day,  in 
Bpain,  the  coaches  of  the  nobility,  and 
even  of  the  princes^  are  usually  drawn  by 
them.  Savoy  produces  veay  large  ones, 
but  the  finest  are  bred  in  Spain.  Mules 
are  cluefiy  used  in  countries  where  there 
are  rocky  and  stony  ways,  as  about  the 
Alps  and  Pyrenees,  &c  They  are  some- 
times fifteen  or  sixteen  hands  high.  They 
are  very  proper  for  larae  burdens,  and  are 
remarisablv  sure-footed.  They  are  much 
stronger  lor  draught  than  our  horses,  are 
often  as  thick-set  as  dray-hones,  and  vnll 
travel  several  months  together,  with  six  or 
eight  himdred  weight  on  their  backs. 
They  are  much  haraier  than  the  horse, 
cheaper  kept,  subject  to  fewer  diseases, 
and  will  live  and  work  twice  as  long, 
Tliey  take  so  much  after  the  mare  finom 
which  they  are  bred,  that  they  may  be  pro- 
cured of  any  kind,  light  or  strong,  as  the 
owner  pleases.  The  stubbornness  com- 
plained of  in  them  is  owing  only  to  ill 
treatment. 

Mule,  in  manufactui^es ;  a  machine,  in- 
vented by  Crompton,  in  1779,  for  produc- 
ing finer  yam  than  was  spun  by  the  ma- 
cliiv.i  s  previously  in  use,  and  which  has 
now  nearly  superaeded  the  jenny.  (See 
CotUm  Manrfaetwre.'j  For  producing 
thieads  of  the  finest  kmd,  a  process  is  ne- 
cessary which  is  called  HreUkmfiy  and 
which  is  analogous  to  that  which  is  per- 
formed with  carded  cotton  upon  a  com- 
mon spinning-wheel.  In  this  operation, 
portions  of  yarn  several  yards  Jong  are 
forcibly  stretched  in  the  direction  of  their 
length,  with  a  view  to  elongate  and  re- 
duce those  places  in  the  yam  which  have 
a  greater  diameter  and  are  less  twisted 
than  the  other  parts,  so  that  the  size  and 
twist  of  the  thread  may  become  unift>rm 
tbroaffhout  To  effect  the  process  of 
stretching,  the  spindles  are  mounted  upon 
a  carriage,  which  is  moved  back  and  for- 
wards across  the  floor,  receding  when  the 
threads  are  to  be  stretched,  and  retuming 
when  they  are  to  be  wound  up.  The  yam 
produced  by  mMU-spinning  is  more  p^- 
fect  than  any  other,  and  is  employed  in 
the  ftbrication  of  the  finest  articles.  The 
sevring-thiead  spun  by  mules  is  a  combi- 
nation of  two,  four,  or  mx  constituent 
threads^  or  fUts,  Threads  have  been  pro- 
duced of  such  fineness,  that  a  pound  of 
cottcm  has  been  calculated  to  reach  ld7 
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the  Pacific  ocean,  lying  between  lat.  3^  S* 
and]2<>N.,andlon.iaDPBndl77'E.  Ic 
is  composed  of  the  groups  of  Browne, 
Raiick,  Radack,  Scarborough  and  Kings- 
milL  The  name  is  also  iq[»plied,  in  a  more 
limited  sense,  to  a  small  ^^oup  of  idands 
in  die  southem  part  of  the  group  of  Ra- 
dack,  lat  eP  N.,  k>n.  173°  E.  This  group 
was  examined  l^  lieutenant  Percival,  in 
the  U.  States  schooner  Dolphin,  in  1625, 
more  fully  than  had  been  previously  done, 
(See  PauUing's  Cnd$e  m  (he  Pac^k^  <md 
Vuittoike  JihUgrave  Ukmth,  New  York, 
1831.)  The  islands  are  low,  of  a  coral 
formation,  and  producing  the  cocoa  imd 
braad-frait  trees.  The  inhAbitants  are  live- 
Iv,  intelligent,  timid  and  gentle.  The  group 
forais  a  circular  chain  of  narrow  strips  of 
land,  about  half  a  mile  wide,  enclosing  an 
inland  sea  140  miles  in  circumference. 

MuLOKAVE,  Constantine  John  Phippe^ 
lord,  bom  in  1744,  eariy  entered  the  naval 
service.  In  1773^  the  witish  government 
having  determined  to  send  out  an  expedi- 
tion to  reach  the  north  pole,  captain  Phipps 
received  the  command  of  the  two  bomb* 
vessels,  Racehorse  and  Carcass,  destined 
for  the  vc^age.  The  latter  was  command* 
ed  by  lieutenant  Lutwidge,  under  whom 
Nelson  was  cockswain.  The  expedition 
left  the  Nore  June  4th,  and  on  the  d9th 
arrived  ofiT  Spitzbergen.  It  returned  in 
September  of  the  same  year,  after  having 
reached  80^  48^  of  north  latitude,  beyond 
which  an  unbroken  and  impenetrable  fieki 
seemed  to  stretch  to  the  pole.  Lord  Mul- 
grave  inherited  bis  tide  (Irish)  on  the  death 
of  his  fiither,  in  1775,  and  was  afterwards 
commissioner  of  the  admiralty.  He  died 
in  179S.— See  his  Jaurmd  of  a  Vcyage  to- 
ufords  the  J^Twik  Pok  (London,  1774).— His 
brother  Hewy  was  bom  in  1755,  entered  the 
army  in  177^  served  in  N.  America,  as  aid 
to  general  Knyphausen,  and  retumed  with 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  In  1781, 
he  was  elected  member  of  parliament,  and 
entered  fully  into  Piu^s  system  of  politios. 
In  1792,  by  the  death  of  his  elder  brother, 
Constantine  John,  he  succeeded  to  the  title 
and  family  estate.  On  the  breaking  out 
of  the  French  war,  he  was  employed  in 
some  confidential  mission  by  Mr.  Pitt 
Mr.  Pitt,  in  1804,  made  him  chancellor  of 
the  dtichy  of  Lancaster,  and  in  1807  he  was 
nominatod  fint  lord  of  the  admiralty.  In 
1812,  he  was  removed  from  the  admirali^ 
to  be  master-general  of  the  ordnance,  Mhd 
was  raised  to  die  rank  of  viaoovnt  «ad 
'  the  titieof  vi§eouaiMrmmlMand 
eaH^Mdmne.  In  1818,  he  iwipMd 
the  place  of  aMMSSMeneral  of  4he  oid- 
nanee  to  the  duke  af  WeUingfeoD,  but  i 
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bf  a  special  amemeDt,  to  bold  a  seat  in 
the  cabinet.  He  died  in  1831.  His  son, 
Lord  Nonnanby  (q.  v.)  succeeded  to  his 


Muix ;  an  island  of  the  Hebrides.  Its 
extreme  lencth  is  35  miles,  and  its  greatest 
breadth  is  30 ;  superficial  area,  430  square 
miles.  The  island  is,  for  tlie  most  part, 
runed  and  mountainous;  and  Benmore, 
the  highest  mountain,  is  supposed  to  be 
elevated  three  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Agriculture,  of  recent 
years,  has  been  sreatly  improved.  The 
imd  is  more  peculiarly  adapted  for  gnu- 
ing,  and  there  is  a  very  hardy  race  of 
black  catde,  of  small  size.  A  considera- 
ble quantity  of  kelp  is  made.  The  prin- 
cipal village  is  Tobermory.  Population, 
9m  Lon.  6^W.;  lat.  SCPSO'N.  Be- 
tween it  and  the  main  land  of  ArayW  and 
InvemesB  shires,  is  the  sound  of  Mull. 

MuLLEitf.  The  common  European 
mullein  (verboBcum  (hapsiu)  is  now  so 
eziensively  diffused  througnout  the  U. 
States,  appearing  olden  at  a  distance  from 
habitations,  that  most  people  can  with  dif- 
ficulty be  persuaded  that  it  is  not  reaUy  a 
native.  It  grows  in  old  fields,  road-sides, 
Ate,  in  barren  soil,  and  is  a  coilspicuous 
planL  The  root  is  biennial ;  the  stem  sim- 
ple, cylindrical,  two  or  three  feet  high, 
and,  together  with  the  leaves,  is  covered 
vrith  a  very  thick  down.  The  flowers  are 
yellow,  almost  sessile,  and  are  disposed 
in  a  lonj;  cylindrical  spike.  It  is  of  veiy 
little  utility,  and  is  avoided  by  all  ani- 
mals except  goats.  About  eighty  species 
of  mullein  are  known,  most  of  them 
natives  of  the  regions  about  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

MILLER,  John.    (See  Regiomontanus,) 

MClles,  John  von,  the  celebrated  his- 
torian, bom  at  SchafThausen,  in  1752,  was 
the  son  of  a  preacher  and  schoolmaster 
there,  and  was  indebted  to  his  maternal 
grandfather  for  the  future  bent  of  his 
inind.  Before  he  had  learned  to  read,  he 
had  become  familiar  with  the  principal 
events  of  Swiss  history,  through  the  con- 
versation of  the  kind  and  enthusiasdc  old 
man.  His  diminutive  size,  shortness  of 
sight,  and  delicate  constitution,  prevented 
hioi  fix>m  engaging  in  the  sports  of  his 
age,  while  his  studious  disposition  and 
warm  heart  excited  the  hopes  and  won 
tbe  afiecdons  of  his  elders.  At  the  age  of 
nine  years,  he  wrote  a  historv  of  his  native 
dty;  and  to  the  ancient  classics,  which 
he  began  to  read  secretly  in  his  13th  year, 
he  was  indebted  fbr  tliat  love  of  liberty, 
god  moral  gmndeur,  that  clearness  and 
OMtbod  of  thought,  and  elegance  and  en- 
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ergy  of  expression,  which  appear  even  in 
his  school  exercises.  Being  mtended  for 
the  church,  he  went  to  G6ttingen  in 
1769,  where  his  teachers  were  Michaelis, 
Welch,  Less  and  Miller,  and  his  &vorite 
studies,  exegesiB  and  ecclesiastical  history. 
The  influence  of  Schl6zer  soon  induced 
him  to  renew  his  historical  studies,  the 
first  fruits  of  which  appeared  in  hiaBeUum 
Cimbricwn  (1772).  On  his  return  to 
Scha^iausen,  Miiller  nreached  with  suc- 
cess, and  was  ajipointea  professor  of  Greek 
in  the  gy mnasiu  m.  Here  he  formed  an  inti 
inacy  with  Charles  Victor  von  Bonstetten, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  admirable  Letters 
of  a  youn^  Scholar  to  his  Friend  (in  Ger- 
man, published  hi  1802).  Bonstetten  pro- 
cured him  the  place  of  family  tutor,  at 
Geneva ;  and  the  celebrated  Bonnet  afler- 
wards  received  him  into  his  house.  The 
years  1777  and  1778  were  s|)ent  in  excur- 
sions through  Switzerland,  in  studying 
the  sources  of  Swiss  history,  and  the  an- 
cient classics.  During  the  winter  of  1778, 
he  delivered  lectures  on  universal  history. 
Tbe  substance  of  these  lectures  is  given 
in  tlie  Twenty-four  Books  of  Universal 
History,  which  form  the  dniee  &Bt  vol- 
umes of  his  works.  Tbe  first  volume  of 
his  History  of  tbe  Swiss  was  published  at 
Berne  (the  title-page  said  Boston)  1780, 
and  he  soon  after  went  to  Berlin,  where 
he  published  his  Easais  MaUfriquis.  Al- 
though Frederic  II  (the  Great)  received 
him  with  distinction,  no  provision  was 
made  for  him,  and  he  was  disappointed  in 
his  expectations  of  obtaining  a  place  in  the 
academy ;  he  therefore  lefl  Berlin,  and 
became  professor  of  history  at  Cassel 
(1781).  Here  be  produced  his  treatises 
De  VlnAvutnct  dta  Amwm  sur  Us  ModemtSy 
and  De  ViiMisstmeni  de  la  DominaUon 
UmponUe  du  aouverain  PoiUife  au  8ine. 
SUcU.  In  1783,  Mtiller  returned  to  Ge- 
neva, and  renewed  his  examination  of  the 
documents  of  the  history  of  Switzerland. 
In  1786,  he  was  invited  to  Mentz  by  the 
elector,  witii  the  post  of  librarian  and 
court  counsellor,  and  here  published  a 
new  edition  of  the  first  volume,  with  a 
second  volume  of  his  history.  Some  po- 
litical treatises,  which  he  publislied  at 
Mentz,  contributed  to  extend  his  reputa- 
tion, and  to  raise  him  to  higher  dignities 
at  the  electoral  court  In  1791,  the  em- 
peror created  him  baron  of  the  empire, 
with  a  patent  of  nobility.  When  Mentz  fell 
into  the  hands  of  die  French  (1792),  Mai- 
ler, who  had  no  s^^mpathies  wtidi  the  revo- 
lution, went  to  Vienna,  and  was  made  a 
member  of  the  privy  chanceiy  of  court 
and  state.    Hia  pamphlets  on  the  occaBiou 
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of  the  separate  peace  of  Prus»a,  Die  Ue- 
bereilungen  und  der  RtidiaJHede  (1795), 
and  those  entitled  Die  Gtfohren  der  ZeU^ 
and  Das  sickersie  Mttd  xum  Driedm  (17971 
are  master-pieces  of  eloquence.  In  1800, 
he  was  appointed  first  keeper  of  the  im- 
perial libruy,  and  now  found  time  to 
devote  to  his  historical  studies,  which  had 
been  interrupted  by  his  political  duties 
and  the  troubled  state  of  the  country.  In 
1804,  he  left  Vienna,  and  went  to  Berlin, 
where  he  devoted  himself  entirelv  to  his 
studies.  Several  treatises  which  he  pub- 
lished on  the  History  of  Frederic  11,  on 
the  Decline  of  Liberty  among  the  An- 
cients, &c.  are  contained  in  ue  eighth 
volume  of  his  works.  He  was  preparing 
materials  for  writing  the  history  of  Fred- 
eric the  Great,  when  the  battle  of  Jena 
put  a  stop  to  his  labors.  Na|)oieon  had  a 
conversation  with  him  at  Berlin,  and 
treated  him  witli  much  distinction.  The 
ffenius  and  kindness  of  the  emperor  won 
his  esteem,  and,  in  his  discouree  De  la 
Gloire  de  IHdiriCj  delivered  before  the 
academy,  he  spoke  of  him  in  favorable 
terms.  This  made  Miller  an  object  of 
suspicion  in  Prussia:  he  was,  therefore, 
more  ready  to  accept  a  place  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Tubingen ;  but  while  on  his  way 
thither,  received  the  information  of  his 
appointment  as  secretary  of  state  to  the 
kingdom  of  Westphalia,  which  post  he 
entered  upon  with  reluctance.  He  was 
finally  permitted  to  resign  it  iu  1808,  and 
died  in  1809.  The  first  division  of  the 
fifth  volume  of  his  History  of  Switzerland 
was  published  in  1808.  His  complete 
works  were  published  at  Tubingen,  in 
1810,  &c.,  in  27  vols.  His  Letters  (vols. 
4 — 7  and  13 — 18)  contain  important  mate- 
rials for  forming  a  just  estimate  of  his 
character.  Heeren's  MiiUer  der  Histori- 
ker  (Leipsic,  1809)  presents  an  impartial 
view  of  his  services  and  his  faults.  His 
great  work — Geschichie  Schweizerischer 
Eidgeno8senschaft-~come3  down  only  to 
1489.  It  is  distinguished  for  accuracy  of 
research,  profound  and  broad  views,  and, 
although  minute,  is  not  dry. 

MuLLER,  Peter  Erasmus,  professor  of 
theology  at  Copenhagen,  bom  in  that  city 
in  1776,  has  thrown  much  light  on  north - 
em  antiquities,  by  his  laborious  and  criti- 
cal researches.  Amons  his  valuable  pro- 
ductions are  his  Sagahihliolhek  (S  vols.), 
and  Critical  Inquiries  into  the  Value  of 
the  historical  Sources  of  Saxo  Grammati- 
cus  and  Snorre  Sturleson.  The  former 
gives  the  contents  of  all  the  Icelandish 
sapas ;  the  latter  is  a  model  of  historical 
criticism.    Besides  these  works,  he  has 


written  treatises  on  the  Gk^en  Horn , 
on  the  Oriffin  and  Decline  of  Historiogra- 
phy in  Iceland ;  on  the  Importance  of  the 
Icelandish  Language ;  and  Ueber  die  Eeht- 
heit  der  A$aUhre,  Since  1815,  he  has 
been  the  editor  of  the  Copenhagen  I  Jteraiy 
Journal  ( Kiohenhamskt  laerde  Eftervetmng' 
fr),  which,  since  1821,  has  appeared  un- 
der the  tide  of  tiie  Danish  Literary  Gazette 
(Dansk  LUeratur-Tidende). 

MuixER,  John  Gotthaitl  von,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  engravers  of  Germany,  bom 
in  Wiirtemberg,  1747,  early  displayed  so 
much  talent,  that  the  duke  sent  him  to 
Paris  in  1770.  Here  he  studied  engrav- 
ing under  tiie  celebrated  Wilie,  made 
rapid  progress,  and  was  chosen  member 
of  the  academy  of  arts.  He  was  soon  after 
invited  to  Sluttgard,  by  the  duke  of  Wftr- 
temberg,  as  professor  of  the  academy  in 
that  place,  and  there  published  the  master- 
pieces by  which  he  has  become  cele- 
brated. His  principal  historical  pieces  are 
the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  from  Tmmbull, 
and  the  Madonna  della  Sedia  of  Raphael. 
He  is  particularly  remarkable  for  the  puri- 
ty and  softness  of  his  burin.  He  died  in 
1830.  His  son  Johti  Frederic  WiUiam, 
bora  at  Stuttgard  in  1782,  was  also  a  dis- 
tinguished engraver.  He  received  his  ed- 
ucation at  tiie  gymnasium  in  Stuttgard, 
and  was  instmcted,  by  his  father,  in  geom- 
etry and  perepective.  His  attempts  with 
the  burin  were  successful  beyond  expec- 
tation, and,  in  compliance  with  the  pre- 
cepts and  example  of  his  father,  he  em- 
ployed himself  assiduously  in  the  study 
of  drawii^.  At  the  age  of  20  years,  he 
went  to  Puns,  and  applied  himself  witii 
such  excessive  ardor  as  to  injure  his 
health ;  he  likewise  practised  oil-jminting, 
and  executed  three  (lortraits  from  nature. 
While  at  Paris,  he  engraved  the  Venus  of 
Aries  for  tiie  Musee  JFYanpais,  and  a  statue 
Zm  Jeunesse  for  Robillard :  the  latter  ex- 
hibited a  wonderful  skill  in  imitating  the 
appearance  and  expression  of  marble,  on 
copper.  In  1805,  he  painted  and  en- 
graved the  portrait  of  the  cro^vn  prince, 
since  king  of  VVurtemberg ;  liegau  the 
famous  John,  after  Doroenichino,  tmd 
drew  die  St.  Cecilia  of  the  same  master. 
In  1808,  it  was  proposed  to  him,  by  Ritt- 
ner,  a  dealer  in  works  of  art,  to  eu^ve 
Raphael's  Madonna  del  Sisto,  in  the  Dres- 
den gallery;  and,  animated  by  the  great* 
ness  of  tiie  undertaking,  he  determine<l  to 
devote  all  his  powers  to  its  execution,  and, 
previously,  to  study  his  art  in  Italy.  In 
1809,  he  returned  from  Italy,  and  entered, 
virith  his  usual  industry,  upon  his  great 
work.     In  the  mean  time,  he  executed 
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aeveral  works,  such  as  the  portFuts  of 
Jaoobi,  Schiller  aod  HebeLand  die  Adam 
and  Eve,  after  Raphael.  In  1814,  he  was 
ap|K>inted  profeasor  io  the  Dresden  acad- 
emy of  arts ;  but  his  healdi  beg^  to  fail, 
and  he  exhausted  the  last  remains  of  his 
mental  and  bodily  vigor  in  the  completion 
of  his  favorite  work.  He  died  in  1816, 
without  having  seen  an  inipreasion  of  this 
splendid  production. 

MiiLLER,  Frederic,  usually  called  ^MUer 
MuIkTy  or  MiUUr  Ae  PmrUer,  bom  at 
Creuznach,  in  1746,  published,  as  early  as 
his  18th  year,  and  subsequently,  seveml 
collections  of  etchings  (animals,  composi- 
tions in  the  Flemish  style,  pastoral  scenes, 
&c.jb  which  were  remarkable  for  their 
originality  and  freedom.  In  1776^  he 
went  to  Uorae,  and  studied  the  works  of 
Michael  Angelo,  but  without  much  suc- 
cess. Like  many  of  those  who  imitate 
that  master,  in  attempting  to  copy  his 
cnuideur,hefell  into  an  exaggerated  style. 
As  a  poet,  he  deserves  more  credit.  At 
a  time  when  German  poetry  had  deffene- 
nted  into  a  mere  versified  prose,  Miiller 
appeared  among  the  great  vmters  who 
gave  a  new  impulse  to  German  literature. 
(Bee  German  lAtenOure.)  His  complete 
woifa    were    published   at   Heidelberg 

il8Il,  3  vols.).  The  principal  are  Niobe, 
Taust,  and  Genevieve.  They  are  charac- 
terized by  richness  of  fimcy,  wunnth  of 
passion,  and  elevated  delineation  of  char- 
acter, thouffh  sometimes  wild  and  discon- 
nected. He  died  at  Rome,  in  1825,  in  the 
80th  vear  of  his  age. 

McLLER,  Charles  Ottfiried,  bom  at  Brieg, 
1797,  was,  at  first,  professor  at  the  Magda- 
len symnasium  at  Breslau  ;  in  1819,  was 
made  extraordinaiy,  and,  in  1823,  ordinary 
professor  of  philosophy  at  G^ttingen.  He 
has  acquired  great  reputation  by  his  inge- 
nious and  leamed  worx,  CruchidUe  HtUmi' 
$ehar  SUunme  tmd  St&dU  (4  vols.,  G6ttingen, 
1820 — 1824UI  part  of  which  has  been  trans- 
lated mto  English,  under  the  title  of  The 
Dorians  (2  vols^  London,  1830).  The  text 
of  the  translation  was  revised  by  Mfiller, 
who  made  numerous  alterations,  correc- 
tions, and  valuable  additions,  which  render 
it,  in  &cL  a  new  and  improved  edition  of  the 
work.  His  other  works  are  Liber  ^Egi- 
neUcorum;  Orehmnenos  und  die  Minyer; 
Prolegomena  za  einer  unsseiuchq/UtekeH 
J^ologU  (1825),  &c. 

MOixES,  William,  a  German  poet,  bom 
at  Dessau,  1795,  studied  at  Beilui  (1812), 
where  his  jfavorite  branches  were  the  his- 
torical and  philological  The  war  of 
1813  called  nun  from  his  books,  and  he 
was  present,  as  a  volunteer,  in  the  Prus- 


sian army,  at  the  battles  of  L<itzen,  Bautz- 
en, Hanau  and  Culm.  In  1814,  he 
returned  to  his  studies  at  Berlin,  and  cul- 
tivated the  old  German  poetiy  and  litera- 
ture. His  earlv  dispUy  of  talents  had 
induced  his  father  (a  mechanic,  in  mod- 
erate circumstances)  to  allow  him  to  fol- 
low his  own  inclinations;  and,  at  Berlin, 
he  had  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  the 
instmctions  of  B6ckh,  Buttmann,  R(ihs 
and  Uhden.  His  journey  to  Italy  (1819) 
produced  his  ingemous  work  JRom,  K&mer^ 
und  Rihurmnen  (Berlin,  1820);  and,  on 
his  retiun  to  Germany,  he  became  teacher 
of  Latin  and  Greek,  in  the  newly  estab- 
lished school  at  Dessau,  where  he  was 
also  appointed  ducal  librarian.  In  1824 
appeared  Ids  GedichU  out  den  hkUer- 
uusenen  PapUren  einet  reisenden  Wald- 
homietenf  which  displays  great  poetical 
merit.  His  Lieder  dtr  Qriechen  (1825) 
celebrates  with  poetic  fire,  the  awakening 
of  an  oppressed  nation,  its  struggle  and  its 
victory.  His  lAprische  Spasiergange  dis- 
plays the  same  truth  of  nature,  freshness 
and  fire,  and  the  same  harmony  of  lan- 
guage, which  characterize  his  other  poems. 
He  also  contributed  many  critical  papers 
to  several  German  periodicals  and  eiicy- 
clopeedias,  and  his  aomerisckt  Vorsckiie 
(1824)  is  a  work  of  much  learning.  His 
BibliotKek  deutsdier  Didder  des  17  Jahr- 
kunderts  (10  vols.,  Leipsic,  1822—27)  is  a 
valuable  collection  of  the  best  lyric  poems 
of  that  period.  He  died  in  1827.  Hiswoiks 
were  collected  in  5  volumes  (Leipsic,  1830). 
Mullet  (muUus,  h.)  ;  a  genus  of  acan- 
thopteryipen  fishes,  distinguished  by  the 
obhque  fomi  of  their  head ;  by  two  long 
appendages  under  the  chin,  and  huge 
scales  on  the  head  and  body,  which  are 
very  easily  detached.  Their  body  is  ob- 
long, and  generally  of  a  red  or  yellow 
color;  their  head  of  a  moderate  size; 
their  eyes  amated  close  to  each  other. 
The  most  celebrated  species  is  the  M.  bar- 
hatuSf  which  is  found  in  the  Meditena- 
nean.  These  fish  were  held  in  areax  esti- 
mation among  the  epicures  of  ancient 
Rome,  and  were  sometimes  sold  for  their 
weight  in  silver.  Pliny  cives  an  instance 
where  near  $300  were  given  for  a  sinrle 
fish,  of  about  three  pounds  weight  Ju- 
venal also  records  the  height  to  which 
luxurv  had  attained  in  his  days,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  prices  ffiven  for  the  mullet — 
**MuUum  9ex  tmlmut  emit^  JEmumtem  sa- 
9U  paribuB  Hgtertia  UbrisJ*  But  the  ex- 
travagance of  these  conquerora  of  the 
world  was  still  more  strongly  exemplified 
ia  the  mode  in  which  these  fishes  were 
served  up :  there  was  a  vessel  of  water,  in 
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which  the  fiflhw  were  dive,  in  the  eating 
room,  whence  it  was  conveyed  immedi- 
ately to  the  fire,  and  dressed  in  the  same 
apartment  It  was  even  cuatomaiy  to 
place  them  in  ^aes  vases,  that  the 
guests  might  be  gratified  by  observing  the 
changes  m  color  which  Aey  underwent 
in  expiring.  Apicius,  that  prince  of  epi- 
cures, *^rupotum  omnium  muimus  gur- 
^^  hit  upon  a  mode  of  sufibcating  them 
m  a  certain  pickle,  which  heifditen^  their 
flavor.  In  modem  times,  mey  are  but 
Ijtde  esteemed,  though  their  flesh  is  white, 
fiit,  and  well  tasted.  The  roes  are  known 
in  Italy,  under  the  name  of  6otoi^ :  they 
are  prepared  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and 
are  hi^ly  prized. 

M^LLifER,  Amadous  Gottfiied  Adol^  a 
celebrated  German  dramatist,  born  at  Lang- 
endorf^  near  Weissenfels,  in  1774,  was 
educated  at  the  Pfbrta  school  and  the  uni- 
versity of  Leipsic,  and  settled  in  die  prac- 
tice of  the  law  at  Weissenfels.  His  early 
studies  had  been  eztensive-pardculariv  in 
mathematics  and  German  literature;  but, 
for  a  time,  be  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
his  profesnon,  wrote  several  esteemed  law 
treatises,  and,  in  1805,  was  made  doctor  of 
law  at  Wittenberg.  Several  yean  later,  a 
private  theatre  being  established,  princi- 
paUy  at  his  suggestion,  at  Weissenfels,  in 
wiiich  h®  appeared,  with  great  success^  in 
many  pans,  he  was  induced  to  write  him- 
self and  produced  his  AhifituufrtMrnzig- 
tter  Fthruaar  (1812).  The  favor  with  which 
it  was  received  encouraged  him  to  contin- 
ue his  labors ;  and  his  &huH  which  was 
written  the  next  year,  made  him  known 
throughout  Europe,  and  was  translated  in- 
to English,  French,  and  other  languages. 
These  pieces  were  the  first  of  the  dramas 
founded  on  fiite,  and  owe  their  ori^n  to 
Werner's  Vterundxwanziggter  Fkbnuxr :  at 
the  same  time  tliey  folfow,  though  at  a 
distance,  the  ancient  tragedy.  His  IRng 
Yngwd  (1817),  and  hiaMcmtsenn  (1820), 
were  his  next  productions  in  this  depart- 
ment His  comedies,  some  of  which 
were  published  in  1815  (amonff  them  we 
may  mention  the  VerbraiUen^  Die  groasm 
Kinder^  Die  Onkdei),  were  less  successful 
Collections  of  them  appeared  in  the  SpieU 
fixrdit  Bi'thru  (18I5--1821),  and  Mmtj^ 
wick  fdr  PrivaibUhnen  (3  vols.,  1817— 
1819\.  From  1820,  he  ceased  to  write  for 
the  tneatre,  probably  on  account  of  the 
cold  reception  of  his  two  last  tragedies, 
^nd  devoted  himself  to  literary  and  drama- 
turgical criticism.  He  had  already  con- 
tributed numerous  articles  to  several  peri- 
odical works,  but  he  then  became  himself 
an  editor.    From  1820  to  1^  he  edited 


the  UUrahaUm  of  the  M$rgeMim^  and 
in  1823  o(»iducted  the  fidfcofe,  whtoh  soon, 
however,  fell  through.  In  1896,  he  estab- 
lished die  mtUmachUUim,  which  he  ed- 
ited till  1829.  An  edition  of  his  woifcs^ 
edited  by  himself  was  published  at  Bruns- 
wick (7  vols.,  1828),  to  which  he  added  an 
eighth,  under  the  tide  of  Meint  L&mmar 
und  Are  .Htrfen(Wolfenbfittel),  occasioned 
by  and  setting  foith  his  ^uaireb  with  his 
former  publishers.  He  died  in  1829.  A 
selection  of  his  writings  has  since  been 

Kiblished  by  professor  Schficz  (3  vols., 
eissen,  1830),  who  has  also  written  his 
life.  As  a  critic,  although  often  peri- 
sonal  in  his  sarcasms^  he  was  distinginsh- 
ed  for  his  wit,  judcment,  and  acutenen. 
His  severe  persondities  engaged  him  in 
many  disputes,  both  with  authois  and 
pubhsherB.  As  a  poet,  MGUner  is  defi- 
cient in  invention  and  depth  of  feeling ; 
but  his  language  is  rich,  sparkling,  and 
highly  poetical,  out  too  epigrammatic ;  an^ 
his  imagery  is  brillianL 

MQ1.T1FLK,  in  arithmetic,  is  a  number 
which  contiiins  another  number  a  cer- 
tain number  of  times.  Thus  eighteen 
is  a  multiple  of  six,  or  of  three,  or 
of  nine,  &c.  Common  tmiiMfi  of  two 
or  more  numben  is  that  which  con|«ins 
those  numbers  a  ceitaiu  number  of  timesr 
Thus  thir^-six  Ss  a  common  mtdtiple  of 
fi>ur  and  mne,  beinf^  equal  to  nine  times 
the  first,  and  four  times  the  second.  To 
find  the  least  commmt  mutt^  of  several 
numben :  reduce  them  all  to  their  prim^i 
fiictora,  then  the  product  of  the  greatest 
poweiB  of  those  prime  fiictora  is  the  least 
common  multiple  required.  Let  it  be  pro* 
posed  to  find  the  least  common  multiple 
of  twelve,  twenty-five  and  thii^-five,  or 
the  least  number  that  will  divide  by  each 
of  them  without  a  remainder.    Here 

12=3X2»;25=5^,  and  85=5X7; 
tiberefore3X22x5'  X  7=210^  the  laasl 
common  multiple  required. 

MtJLTiFLTi50  Glass,  in  optics;  one 
wherein  objects  appear  increased  in  num- 
ber. It  is  otherwise  called  a  polyhedron, 
being  ground  into  several  planes  that  make 
angles  with  each  other,  tiirough  which  tha 
rays  of  liffht,  issuing  fix>m  the  same  point, 
undergo  difierent  refiractions,  so  as  to  en- 
ter the  eye  fi:om  eveiy  surfiice  in  a  difi^- 
ent  direction. 

MuLTivALVEs,  in  natural  history;  die 
name  of  a  general  claas  of  shell-fish,  con- 
sisting of  three  or  more  shells. 

MuLTif  OMAH ;  a  river  of  Or^n  Terri- 
tory, which  rises  in  about  lat  41%  among 
the  Rocky  mountain^,  runs  about  500 
noiles  through  a  country  of  extreme  fertil- 
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ity,  and  unites  with  the  Columbia,  oppo- 
■te  Wappatoo  island.  The  firat  part  of 
the  couQtiy  thnHigh  which  it  flows  is  lev- 
el and  open,  but  the  remainder,  and  much 
the  larger  part,  is  covered  with  a  forest, 
which  is  probably  not  exceeded  by  any  on 
the  globe  for  the  size  of  its  trees  and  the 
excellence  of  their  timber.  The  Multno- 
mah is  500  yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  and 
has  five  or  six  fathoms  of  water.  There 
Is  a  sand-bar  at  its  mouth,  but  it  is  other- 
wise 6ee  from  all  obstructions  to  naviga- 
tion for  seventy  miles. 

Mum  ;  a  malt  liquor,  which  derives  its 
name  from  the  inventor,  Mumme^  a  Ger- 
man. It  was  formerly  exported  fh>m 
Germany  in  large  quantities,  but  is  now 
less  used. 

Mummies  (by  some  derived  from  the 
Arabic  moima,  or  the  Coptic  muntj  bitu- 
men or  wax);  the  deaa  bodies  of  tlie 
Egyptians,  which  were  preserved  by  em- 
buming.  Owing  either  to  the  religious 
opinions  of  the  £!gy  ptians,  or  to  the  nature 
of  tiie  country,  which  rendered  interment 
inconvenient,  or  the  want  of  fuel,  which 
rendered  burning  difficult,  they  embalmed 
all  their  dead,  and  deposited  them  in  sub- 
terraneous chambers,  or  in  grottoes  exca- 
vated in  the  mountains.  An  immense 
number  of  them  has  been  found  in  the 
plaia  of  Saccara,  near  Memphis;  hence 
called  the  plain  qjfiht  mummies,  consisting 
not  only  of  human  bodies,  but  of  various 
animal^  or  heads  of  animals,  bulls,  apes, 
ibises,  crocodiles,  fish,  &c.  Numerous 
caves  or  grottoes,  with  contents  of  the 
same  kind,  are  found  in  the  two  moun- 
tainous ridges  which  run  nearly  parallel 
with  die  Nue  from  Cairo  to  Syene.  Some 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  tombs  are 
those  in  the  vicinity  of  ancient  Thebes,  in 
the  Lybian  mountains,  many  of  which  were 
examined  by  Belzoni,  and  those  near  Ele- 
ithias  (described  by  Hamilton),  ferther  up 
the  river,  which,  though  less  splendid  than 
the  Theban  sepulchres,  contain  more  il- 
lustrations of  the  private  life  of  the  Egyp- 
tians. The  sepulchral  chambers  are  al- 
most entirely  covered  with  fresco  paint- 
incs  and  bass-reliefs,  and  frequently  con- 
tam  statues,  vases,  &c.  Some  of^  them 
(the  royal  sepulchres)  consist  of  suites  of 
spacious  halb  and  long  galleries  of  mag- 
nificent workmanship.  Those  of  private 
individuals  vary  according  to  the  wealth 
of  the  deceased,  but  are  often  very  richly 
oiBamented.  Many  of  these  tombs  have 
been  ransacked  by  Arabs  for  the  purpose 
of  plunder,  and  great  numbera  of^the 
mummies  destroy^  for  the  rosin  or  as- 
pfadtum  they  contain,  which  is  sold  to 


advantage  in  Cairo.  The  tombs  and 
mummies  are,  many  of  them,  two  or  three 
thousand  years  old,  and  are,  in  part,  in- 
debted for  their  preservation  to  the  dry- 
ness of  the  soil  and  the  miklness  of  the 
climate.  The  processes  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  oody  were  very  various. 
Those  of  the  poorer  classes  were  merely 
dried  by  salt  or  natron,  and  wrapt  up  in 
coarse  cloths,  and  de{iosited  in  the  cata- 
combs. The  bodies  of  the  rich  and  tiie 
great  underwent  the  most  complicated  op- 
erations, and  were  laboriously  adorned 
with  all  kinds  of  ornaments.  Embalmers 
of  different  ranks  and  duties  extracted  the 
brain  tlirou^h  tlie  nostril,  and  the  entrails 
throuffh  an  incision  in  the  side ;  the  body 
was  then  shaved,  washed,  and  salted,  and, 
afler  a  certain  period,  the  process  of  embalm' 
^  {fl*  ^)f  properly  speaking,  began.  The 
whole  body  was  then  steef^  in  balsam, 
and  wrapped  up  in  linen  bandages ;  eocli 
finger  and  toe  was  separately  enveloped,  or 
sometimes  sheathed  in  a  gold  case,  and  the 
nails  were  oflen  gilded.  The  bandages  were 
then  folded  round  each  of  the  limbS|  and  fi- 
nally round  the  whole  body,  to  the  number 
of  ]  5 — 30  thicknesses.  The  head  was  the 
object  of  pordcular  attention;  it  was  some- 
times enveloped  in  several  folds  of  fine 
muslin ;  the  fi»t  was  glued  to  the  skin, 
and  the  others  to  the  first ;  the  whole  was 
then  coated  with  a  fine  plaster.  A  col- 
lar of  cylindrical  gloss  beads  of  different 
colors,  is  attached  to  the  mask  which  cov- 
en the  head,  and  with  it  is  connected  a 
tunic  of  the  same  material.  The  beads, 
both  hi  the  collar  and  tunic,  are  so  arrang- 
ed as  to  form  images  of  divinities,  of  tlie 
scarabteus,  the  winged  globe,  &c.  In- 
stead of  this,  the  mummy  -is  sometimes 
contained  in  a  sort  of  sheath,  made  of  pa- 
per or  linen,  and  coated  with  a  layer  of 
plaster,  on  which  are  paintings  and  {gild- 
ing. These  paintings  represent  subjects 
relating  to  the  duties  of  the  soul,  its  pre- 
sentation to  the  diiierent  divinides ;  and  a 
perpendicular  hieroglyphical  inscription  in 
the  centre  gives  the  name  of  the  deceased, 
and  of  his  relations,  his  tides,  &c.  The 
whole  is  then  placed  in  the  coffin.  Those 
mummies  which  have  been  examined  pre- 
sent veiy  difiTerent  appearances.  One  class 
has  an  opening  in  the  left  side,  under  the 
armpit,  and  in  another  the  body  is  whole. 
Some  of  those  which  have  been  opened 
have  been  dried  by  vegetable  and  balsam- 
ic substancc8,other9  by  salt.  In  the  former 
case,  aromatic  gums  or  a^haltum  were 
used  (the  gums,  when  thrown  mto  the  ^^ 
give  out  an  aromatic  odor) ;  in  these  the 
teeth  and  hair  are  generaUy  preserved ;  but 
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if expofledto  the  air,  tfaey  are  soon  sffected. 
Those  prepared  with  asphalt  are  of  a  red- 
dish color,  and  are  in  good  preservation. 
Those  dried  with  saline  substances  are  of 
n  black,  hard,  smooth  appearance.  On  ex- 
|M)sure  to  the  air,  they  attract  moisture, 
nnd  become  covered  with  a  saline  sub- 
8taoc0»  Those  mummies  which  have  no 
opeuiog  are  also  partly  preserved  by  saline 
substances,  and  partly  by  asphalt  In  the 
latter,  not  only  tlie  cavities  of  the  body  are 
rilled  with  it,  hut  the  flesh,  bones,  and  ev- 
ery part,  seem  to  be  penetrated  by  it :  it 
was  probably  injected  in  a  hot  state. 
These  are  the  most  commonly  met  with. 
They  are  bard,  black,  and  without  any  dis- 
agreeable smell.  The  whole  mummies 
prepared  with  salt  alone  are  white  and 
smooth,  and  resemble  parchment  The 
coflin  is  usually  of  sycamore,  cedar,  or 
])a6teboard ;  the  case  is  entire,  and  cover- 
ed, within  and  without,  by  paintings,  rep- 
resenting funeral  scenes,  and  a  gi'eat  vari- 
ety of  other  subjects :  the  name  of  the  de- 
ceased is  also  repeated  on  them  in  hiero- 
glyphic chaitictei:s.  The  cover,  which  is 
also  entire,  is  ornamented  in  the  same 
manner,  and  contains,  too,  the  countenance 
of  the  deceased  m  relief,  painted,  and  often 
gilded.  The  breast  is  covered  with  a  large 
collar ;  a  perpendicular  inscription  occu- 
pies the  centre,  and  fbneral  scenes  the 
sides.  The  coffin  is  often  enclosed  in  a 
second,  and  even  third  case,  each  of 
which  Is  also  ornamented  witli  similar 
representations. — The  name  of  tmimmies 
is  likewise  given  to  human  bodies  preserv- 
ed in  other  ways,  either  by  accident  or  by 
some  artificial  preparations.  The  Guan- 
ches,  or  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  Ca- 
naries, preserved  the  bodies  of  their  de- 
ceased friends,  which  have  been  found  in 
great  numbers  in  the  catacombs  in  Palma, 
Ferro,  TenerifTe,  &c.  The  natives  called 
them  xaxas.  They  are  dry,  liglit,  of  a  yel- 
low color  and  sti-ons  odor,  and  often  in- 
jured by  womis;  they  are  enveloped  in 
goat  skins,  and  enclosed  in  cases.  They 
are  supposed  to  liave  been  dried  in  the 
air,  after  having  had  the  entrails  removed ; 
and  tliey  were  also  covered  with  a  sort  of 
aromatic  varnish.  Humboldt  found  mum- 
mies prepared  in  a  similar  manner  in 
Mexico.  The  Peruvians,  also,  had  the  art 
of  preserving  the  bodies  of  their  incas. 
Mummies  were  formerly  used  in  medi- 
cine, under  the  name  of  mumia  vera,  on 
account  of  the  balsam  they  contained; 
but  they  have  long  ceased  to  be  so  em- 

Sloyed.— See  Sieber,    Veber  MgyptUehe 
furmea  (Vienna^   1890);   Granville   On 
Egyptian  Mmnmes  (London,  1835).    The 


boiial-place  of  the  Capachin  mooaflleiyp 
at  Palermo  in  Sicily,  is  a  large  aubtem- 
nean  vault,  divided  into  several  wide  and 
lofty  galleries,  in  the  walls  of  which  are 
niches  containing  several  hundred  human 
bodies,  kept  in  an  upright  position  hy 
being  fastened  to  the  y^il  behind,  and 
clothed  in  their  usual  dress.  The  monks 
have  a  peculiar  manner  of  preaervins^ 
bodies,  which  they  keep  secret  Natural 
mummies  are  frequently  found  preserved 
by  the  diyness  of  the  an*.  In  a  vault  of 
the  cathedral  at  Bremen,  eaUed  the  kad- 
etUar  (because  it  was  formerly  employed 
for  melting  lead,  for  aqueducts  and  oimn 
pipes),  are  bodies  in  good  pretervatiou. 
In  the  monastery  of  St  Bernard,  on 
mount  St.  Bemaid,  the  bodies  of  travellers 
who  have  been  buried  in  the  snow,  are 
deposited  in  a  chapel,  in  which  there 
are  open  windovra,  protected  by  gratea. 
They  are  placed  in  a  sitting  position, 
leaning  each  on  another's  breast  The 
cold  prevents  their  putrefacdon,  and  gives 
them  tune  to  dry.  The  Gaulish  mum- 
mies, in  tlie  cabinet  of  comparative  anato- 
my, in  the  Jardin  du  Roi,  were  found  in 
Auvergne,  in  the  last  century.  They  bear 
no  marks  of  any  balsamic  preparatioo, 
but  are  enveloped  in  linen,  and  appear  to 
have  been  interred  with  great  care.  It  is 
uncertain  whether  their  preservation  was 
owinff  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  or  to  a 
peculiar  and  now  unknown  proceas  of 
embalming.  Dried  bodies  have  also  been 
found  in  some  of  the  saltpetre  caves 
of  the  western  parts  of  the  U.  States. 

Mumps;  the  common  name  of  the 
disease  called,  in  scientific  language, 
cynanche  parotidtcu  It  comes  on  with  die 
usual  febrile  symptoms,  which  are  soon 
attended  with  a  swelUng  of  the  jaws  and 
neck,  sometimes  on  one  side  onlv,  but 
commonly  on  both.  The  causes  of  it  are 
not  known  with  certainty.  Children  ar? 
more  subject  to  it  than  adults.  It  seems, 
sometimes,  to  be  the  effect  of  cold.  It  is 
often  epidemic,  and,  according  to  OuUen, 
is  contagious.  In  general,  it  runs  its 
coiu'se  without  dangerous  eymptoms,  and 
hardly  requires  any  remedies;  exposure 
to  the  cold  should  be  avoided.  The 
mean  duration  is  from  ten  days  to  a  fort- 
night 
MuNCER,  Thomas.  (See  M&nher^ 
Mi75CHHAt7SEN,  Jeromo  Charles  Fred- 
eric von,  the  original  of  the  well-known 
narrator  of  wonders,  was  a  German  officer 
who  served  several  campaigns  acainst  the 
Turks  in  the  Russian  service.  He  wu  a 
passionate  k>ver  of  horses  and  hounds ;  of 
which,  and  of  his  adventures  among  tho 
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TvkB^  be  told  the  most  extravagant  sto- 
nes;  and  hk  ftncy  finally  flo  completely 
got  die  better  of  his  memory,  that  he  really 
believed  his  most  improbable  and  impos- 
sible fictioo0»  and  was  veiy  much  offended 
if  any  doubt  was  expressed  on  the  sub* 
ject.  In  relating  these  monstrous  lies,  his 
eyes  would  ^rae  and  start  out  of  his 
Iiead,  his  ftce  became  flushed,  the  sweat 
rolled  down  from  his  forehead,  and  he 
used  the  most  violent  gestures,  as  if  he 
weare  leaDy  cutdnff  off  the  heads  of  Turks, 
or  figliting  the  bears  and  wolves  that 
Itgioe  in  his  stories.  Having  become  ac- 
qwuDiad  with  the  poet  Bikrger  at  Pyr- 
inont,  and  being  pleased  with  his  society, 
M&nchbausen  ined  to  relate  those  waking 
dreams  to  him ;  and  the  poet  afterwards 
pttbij^ed  them,  with  his  own  improve- 
inenlSy  under  the  title  of  ffunderbare  A- 
hadktuer  wnd  Rei»en  dt9  Herm  Von  Munch- 
kauietif  translated  from  the  English, 
London  (Gottingen),  1787.  A  part  of 
them  had  idrea^y  appeared  in  the  third 
volume  of  the  udicuB  Academiat  (Heil- 
bronn,  \&iSS\  under  the  title  of  Menaaeia 
Ridieula.  The  wit  and  humor  of  the 
work  gave  it  great  success,  and  it  was 
tnmaiatad  into  several  foreign  languages. 
When  it  appeared  in  England,  the  firitish 
rmewers  labored  to  show  that  it  was  a 
satire  upon  the  ministry.  MCmchhausen 
was  ve^'  nngry  at  the  liberty  thus  taken 
with  hie  name,  and  Bfiitter  became  in- 
volved in  some  difficulties  m  consequence. 
An  enlarged  edition  was  published  by 
Schnorr,  in  four  volumes  (€}6ttingen, 
17U4 — 1800).  Mdnchhausen  when  quite 
advaneed,  married  a  very  young  wife,  who, 
to  the  astonishment  of  every  one,  pre- 
sented him  with  a  son,  the  consequence 
of  which  was  a  suit  prosecuted  by  his  re- 
lations afier  his  death,  in  1797,  in  support 
of  their  claims  to  his  estate. 

MuiciCB  (in  German,  .Ifitncften),  capi- 
tal of  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  a  royal 
residence  and  archiepiscopal  see,  lies  in  a 
plain  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Isar  (Iser) ; 
tau  4eP  8"  N. ;  k>n.  ll"*  35"  £.  The  popu- 
lation,  including  the  suburbs  of  Au  and 
Haidhauaen  and  the  military,  is  93,000. 
It  is  sunounded  with  a  rampart,  but  is 
not  a  place  of  great  strength ;  on  the  out- 
aide  of  the  rampart  are  the  suburbs.  The 
streets  are  generally  broad  and  straight, 
but  not  well  paved ;  the  houses  high,  and 
of  good  appearance ;  the  public  edifices 
nuroeroua;  and  the  city  is  accounted  one 
of  the  handsomest  in  Germany :  few  of 
the  old  towns  on  die  continent  make  a 
better  amearanee.  The  royal  palace  is  a 
I       laigaemee,  plain  in  its  exterior,  but  in  its 


interior  magnificem.  The  most  remarkable 
apartment  is  the  kdiBer-aael,  or  emperor's 
hall,  one  of  the  grandest  in  Germany. 
There  are  several  other  palaces ;  twenty- 
two  churches,  some  of  them  magnificent; 
oouncil-house,  arsenal,  barracks,  mint, 
theatres,  operas,  &e.,  6lc.  There  are  ma- 
ny charitable  institutions,  which  are  exten- 
sive and  well  supported.  The  literary 
and  scientific  establishments  are  nume- 
rous, among  which  are  the  central  library, 
said  to  contain  400,000  volumes  (90,000  of 
them  inemudnda),  and  9000  manuscripts ; 
the  royal  cabinet  of  medals,  containing 
10,000  Greek  and  Roman  coins ;  the 
museum  of  antiquities,  said  to  be  the  most 
complete  in  Germany;  the  academy  of 
sciences,  erected  in  1759,  having  an  exten- 
sive collection  of  specimens  of  namral  his- 
tory, models  and  instruments ;  the  militarv 
academy,  lyceum,  gymnasium ;  the  veteri- 
nary and  suigical  schools,  observatory, 
cabinet  of  medals,  gallery  of  pictures,  and 
botanic  garden.  In  18S^,  the  univendty 
of  Landabut  was  transferred  to  Munich  : 
it  has  an  agricultural  chair,  a  botanical 
garden,  anatomical  and  chemical  insti- 
tutes, and,  in  1829,  had  1800  students. 
The  environs  of  the  city  are  pleasant,  be- 
ing enlivened  by  gardens  and  various 
places  of  public  resort.  The  Iser  is  not 
navigable ;  and  Munich  is  not  distingui^- 
ed  for  trade  or  manufactures.  The  city 
has  been  much  embellished  and  enlarged 
within  tiie  last  ^^eer^  years,  particularly 
by  the  taste  of  the  jiresent  king.  Among 
the  recent  erections  are  the  (Mean  (prin- 
cipal hall  130  f^et  long,  75 broad);  the 
New  Palace  (680  feet  long,  150  high),  in 
fh>nt  of  which  is  a  bronze  statue  of  the 
late  king ;  the  Pinakotheea^  or  new  edifice 
intended  for  the  reception  of  the  pic- 
ture gallery,  the  Boisser^e  collection,  the 
works  of  art,  which  were  purchased  by 
the  king  in  Italy,  &c.,  in  nine  halls  and 
twenty-three  cabinets ;  the  Glwtoiheca 
(q.  r.) ;  All  Saints'  chapel,  painted  in  fiies- 
co,  hv  Hess,  &c.  Munich  was  founded 
in  9GSs,  by  Henry,  dukeof  Saxony  and  Ba- 
varia, on  an  estate  belonging  to  the  monks 
of  Scheflfelar,  whence  its  name  {M&ruJten^ 
from  the  German  JlfoncAen,  monks).  The 
emperor  Louis  the  Bavarian  confetred  on 
the  city  its  privQeges  in  1315,  and  in  1393 
it  became  the  residence  Of  the  younger 
Bavarian  line,  which  survived  the  others, 
and  thus  rendered  Munich  the  capital  of 
Bavaria.  It  was  captured  by  Chistavus 
Adolpbus  in  1633^  by  the  Austrians  afbr 
the  battle  of  Blenheim  (1704),  and  again 
in  1741.  (See  Bawtria.)  The  French  en 
tereditml800. 
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MUMCIPIA— MUNSTER. 


MoNiciPiA  were  those  towns  in  the  Ro- 
man empire  which  elected  their  own 
magistretes  (duumviri^  cotimwn  decurio- 
num\  and  were  goveraed  either  according 
to  the  Roman  law,  or  their  own  laws.  In 
the  first  case,  they  possessed  the  right  of 
Roman  cidzenship  in  its  widest  extent 
(munic^na  cum  nffiragio);  in  the  latter  case, 
they  could  only  attain  to  military  offices  of 
honor. 

MuvNicH,  Burkbard  Christopher,  count 
of,  bom  in  the  dacby  of  Oldenburg,  1683, 
where  his  fiither  was  a  privy  counsellor, 
received  a  careful  education,  then  travel- 
led to  France,  and,  in  1701,  became  a  cap- 
tain in  the  Darmstadt  troops.  In  1705,  he 
entered  the  service  of  Cassel,  in  which  he 
attained  the  rank  of  colonel,  after  his  libe- 
radon  from  captivity  (he  had  been  taken 
by  the  French  in  the  batde  of  Denain). 
In  1716^  he  entered  as  colonel  into  the 
Polish-Saxon  service,  and  in  1717,  became 
m^or-general.  Driven  thence  by  the  in- 
trigues of  the  field-marsbal-general  count 
Flemming,  he  entered  the  Swedish,  and 
after  the  death  of  Charies  XII,  in  1720,  the 
Russian  service.  May  22,  Peter  the  Great 
made  him  lieutenant-geneiaL  Catharine  I 
conferred  on  him  the  order  of  Alexander. 
Peter  II  made  him,  in  1727,  general-in^ 
chiefl  and  in  1728,  save  him  the  tide  of 
count  In  1731,  he  became,  under  Anna, 
field-manhal-general^and  president  of  the 
imperial  military  colk^.  As  such,  he  new- 
modelled  the  Russian  army.  In  1734,  he 
besieged  and  took  Dantzic ;  was,  on  his  re- 
turn, sent  to  Warsaw  to  quiet  the  troubles 
which  had  broken  out  among  the  Poles, 
and,  in  1735,  made  a  campaign  against  the 
Turks.  In  this  war,  he  laid  waste  the 
Crimea  in  1736,  conquered  Otchakow  in 
1737,  crossed  the  Dniester  at  Sinkowza, 
defeated  the  Turks  at  Stewutschan,  took 
the  fortress  of  Choczim,  and  occupied 
Moldavia.  His  further  progress  was  stop- 
]ted  by  the  peace  concluded  between  the 
German  emperor  and  the  Turks,  which 
was  followed  by  a  peace  between  Russia 
and  Turkey,  Sept.  18,  1739,  at  Belgrade. 
When  Anna  was  on  her  death-b^,  he 
induced  her  to  appoint  Ernest  John,  duke 
of  Courland,  regent  of  the  Russian  em- 
pire, and  guardian  of  her  successor,  Ivan, 
during  his  minority,  because  he  hoped  in 
diis  way  to  become  himself  the  virtual  sov- 
ereign, while  the  duke  was  merely  a  nomi- 
nal ruler.  But  being  d]sappointed,be  effect- 
ed the  downfall  and  imprisonment  of  the 
duke  ;  after  which  the  princess  Anna, 
mother  of  Ivan,  became  the  nominal  re- 
genu  M(innich,  not  being  able  to  be- 
come <«eneraliRramo  now  hod  himself  de- 


clared prime-mini8t«r,aiid,  as  Bach,eflbcted 
a  defensive  alliance  with  Prussia.  But 
the  regent  havinff  formed  a  connexion 
vrith  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Dresden, 
M&nnich  conceived  himself  injured,  and 
dtmanded  his  dismission,  in  May,  1741. 
Having  obtained  it,  he  was  on  the  point 
of  going  to  K6nigBberg,  when  he  was  ar- 
rested by  the  order  of  the  princess  Eliza- 
beth (who,  in  December,  1741,  had  obtain- 
ed forcible  possession  of  the  throne),  and 
was  condemned  to  death ;  but  the  sentence 
.was  commuted  into  the  confiscation  of  his 
estates,  and  banishment  to  Pelim,  in  Sibe- 
ria, where  he  remained  till  Peter  III  re- 
called him,  in  1762,  and  restored  him  to 
his  former  dignities.  He  died  in  1767,  aged 
84.  He  wrote  jiibauehe  pour  dormer  une 
Idtt  de  la  Ihrme  du  GoiwemtmerU  de  P Em- 
pire de  RuBtie  (Copenhagen,  1774V. 

Mufffoz,  John  Baptist,  a  Spanish  histo- 
rian, was  bom  in  1745,  at  Museroe,  a  vil- 
lage near  Valencia,  and  studied  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Madrid.  .  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
two,  he  wrote  preftces  to  the  rhetoric  of 
Louis  of  Grenada,  and  the  logic  of  Veiiiei, 
both  which  displayed  great  erudition.  He 
was  appointed  cosmographer  of  the  Indies, 
in  which  situation,  by  order  of  the  kinr, 
he  began  a  history  of  America,  of  which 
he  lived  to  publish  only  one  volume,  un- 
der the  tide  of  JEtioria  dd  Muvo  Mondo. 
His  other  worics,  by  which  he  acquired 
g|reat  reputation,  are  De  ScHfiarum  gen- 
tUiwtiLedMne  et  frofanarumDisciplmarum 
ShutiiB  adChriatuuuBPietoHs  A/onnam  ez- 
igepdit  (Valencia,  1768) ;  De  redo  PkUoso- 
^da  recenUs  in  Tkeologia  Usu  DineriaHo 
(ibid,  1767)  ;  lMHtuHone$  phUotopkiat 
(ibid,  1768) ;  a  Treatise  on  the  Philosophy 
of  Aristode,  &c.   He  died  in  1799. 

MuivsTER ;  capital  of  the  Prussian  prov- 
ince Westphalia,  see  of  a  Catholic  bishop, 
with  a  population  of  ^jS37  inhabitants  ; 
lat  51°  58^  N. ;  Ion.  7"  36^  E.  The  fortifi- 
cations are  now  converted  into  walks. 
Besides  the  cathedral,  which  contains  nu- 
merous monuments  of  art,  and  the  hand- 
some church  of  St.  Lambert,  on  the  tower 
of  which  are  still  seen  the  three  iron 
cages,  in  which  were  suspended  the  re- 
mains of  John  of  Leyden,  ICnipperdolling 
and  Krechting  (1536),  there  are  nine 
other  churches,  an  episcopal  pabice,  seve- 
ral hospitals  and  learned  institutions.  The 
Catholic  university  here  was  suppressed 
by  the  king  in  1818,  and  its  funds  appro- 
priated to  the  seminary  for  Catholic  theo- 
logians (founded  in  1^),  to  the  gymna- 
sium in  MCuoster  and  Paderbonly  and  the 
seminanr  for  Catholic  priests.  The  gym- 
naaiumhas  a  library  of  35^000  volumes. 
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MQnster  wm  anciently  called  MeHendf 
afWrwarda  Memwgerodej  and  finally  re- 
ceiired  itB  preaent  name  fiiom  die  aplendid 
church  and  monastery  (in  German,  M&n- 
<fer)  erected  by  Charleniagne  in  the  eighth 
century.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  it  was  the 
theatre  of  the  fanatical  violence  of  the  Aim* 
baptislB.  (q.  v.)  In  1648,  the  peace  of  West* 
phafia  was  signed  in  the  hall  of  the  eouncil- 
heuse,  which  still  contains  the  portraits  of 
the  ambassadors  present  on  that  occasion. 

MdirsTCR,  Pkacs  of.  (See  fft$tjphalia, 
Ptafof.) 

MuivTEB,  Balthasar,  bom  at  LAbeck  in 
1734,  studied  theology  at  Jena,  was 
proaefaer  to  the  orphan  asylum  in  Gotha 
(1760),  and  afterwards  to  the  Grerman  so- 
cieQr  of  St  Peter  in  Copenhagen,  where 
he  died  in  1793.  His  Sermons  are  esteem- 
ed fi>r  th^  practical  character.  He  was 
also  the  author  of  GeuificAe  CmdaU  (1769) 
and  GtiMche  lAeder.  MCinter  was  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  the  unfortunate  count 
SCruensee  for  death,  and  wrote  an  account 
of  his  conversion,  which  was  translated 
into  almost  all  the  European  languages.^ — 
His  son  IVtderic,  bishop  of  Seeiand  and 
primate  of  the  Danish  church,  bom  at 
GoiiM  in  1763,  studied  thedocy  in  t^e 
nsiveisity  at  Copenhagen,  and  then  spMit 
two  yean  at  G6ttingen.  In  1783,  he  vis- 
ited Italy  and  Sicily,  resided  some  time  in 
Rome,  and,  returning  to  Copenhagen^  in 
1788  was  appointed  extraordmary  proies- 
aor  of  theoloj^,  in  1790  ordinary  profes- 
sor in  the  univerNty,  in  1808  Nsbop  of 
Seeiand  and  knight  of  the  Danebrog,  and 
died  in  1830.  Among  his  numerous  and 
learned  works,  the  most  important  are  lus 
Description  of  the  Two  Sicilies ;  Sjpecimm 
Venwnvm  Danidis  Cofticarwn  (Rome, 
1786),  firom  a  manuscript  discovered  by 
him  m  Rome  ;  Statutes  of  the  Templais 
(also  discovered  by  him) ;  Religion  of  the 
Carthaginians  (2d  ed.,  Copenhagen,  1821) ; 
Antiquarian  Essays ;  MiBodkmea  Haf- 
nama  (2  vols.,  1816—25) ;  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  Norway  and  Denmark  (3d  vol. 
left  in  MS.);  the  Star  of  the  Wise  Men, 
containing  investigations  into  the  year  of 
Christ's  bhrth.— His  daughter  Erederiea 
Brwij  bom  at  Tonna  in  1765,  married  a 
Danish  counsellor  in  1783,  is  distinguished 
fi>r  her  poetical  and  prose  writings.  In 
1791,  she  travelled  in  France  and  Switzer- 
land, and,  in  1795,  visited  Italy,  whither  she 
again  returned  in  1805,  and  spent  several 
years  in  Italy  and  Switzerland.  Her  travels 
are  described  in  her  Episoden,  her  Brieft 
au8  Rofih  &c.  Her  poems  have  also  been 
published  in  three  volumes. 

MviiTCHXA ;  one  of  the  ports  of  Athens, 


between  die  Pyreus  and  Sunium.    (See 
Mtena.) 

MuNZSB,  or  MuivTBEB,  Thomas,  a  cele- 
brated  German  fanatic,  was  bom  at  Stol- 
berg  in  die  Hartz.  If  the  tradition,  that 
his  fiither  was  ilkgally  executed  by  a 
count,  is  true,  this  circumstance  may  ac- 
count for  the  direction  which  his  feelings 
afterwards  assumed.  He  probably  stud- 
ied at  Wittenberg,  where  he  received  the 
degree  of  master.  He  was  afterwards  a 
teacher  at  Ascberaleben,  and  preached  for 
several  yeara  in  different  places,  every 
where  displaying  a  vi<^nt  enmity  to  the 
papacy.  Luther's  doctrines  began  about 
this  time  to  spread  widely,  and  men's 
minds  were  roused  to  shake  off  the  papal 
yoke ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  spirit  of 
ftuiaticism  began  to  spread  abroad.  Whilst 
Luther  (a.  v.)  ww  shut  up  on  the  Wart- 
burg,  and  Carlsladt  (q.  v.)  was  committing 
the  greatest  violences  in  Wittenberg,  the 
sect  of  AnafoaptistB  (q.  v.)  wss  fbrmed  at 
Zwickau,  by  Klaus  Storch,  a  clothier,  vrith 
whom  Marx  St&bner,  Martin  Kellner  and 
Mflnzer  associated  themselves.  They  en- 
tered Wittenberff  with  th«r  foUowere ;  but 
Luther  attacked  them  with  such  force, 
that  both  Storch  and  Carisiadt  were  oblig- 
ed to  leave  the  city.  Mfinzer  promulgat- 
ed his  doctrines  with  more  zeal  and  suc- 
cess at  AllBiedt  in  Thuringia,  where  he 
preached  from  1523.  He  assailed  the  pa- 
pacy and  Ludier  with  great  violence,  and 
excited  the  people  to  revok  against  the 
authorities,  particulariy  after  uiey  wera 
forbidden  to  attend  his  preaching.  He 
easily  persuaded  them  that  God  wouki 
soon  deliver  Christendom  from  the  yoke 
under  which  it  sroaned.  His  followers 
increased  so  rapidly,  that  Frederic,  elector 
of  Saxony,  and  John,  duke  of  Weimar, 
summoned  him  to  Weimar,  to  answer  for 
his  conduct,  in  1524.  Nothing  further, 
however,  was  done,  than  to  direct  the  au- 
thorities of  AltBtedt  to  remove  so  danger- 
ous a  person  from  the  city.  Mfinzer  dis- 
appeared, and  was  not  heard  from  again 
for  a  year,  when  he  made  his  appearance 
at  Nuremberg.  Not  being  allowed  to  re- 
main tiiere,  he  went  to  Schaffhausen, 
where  he  continued  six  months,  and  then 
returned  to  Saxony.  In  Miihlhausen,  he 
gained  an  entire  ascendency  over  the  pop- 
uhice,  deposed  the  city  council,  which  for- 
bade  his  preaching,  and  appointed  a  new 
one,  permitted  the  pillage  of  the  monas- 
teries and  of  the  houses  of  the  rich,  and 
proclaimed  a  community  of  goods.  An- 
other ftinatic,  by  the  name  of  Pfeiftr,  en- 
tered the  Eichslleld,  vrith  his  troop  of  i^un- 
deAag  foltowers,   and   joined   Mfinzer. 
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This  erent,  and  the  infommtioti  that 
40,000  peasants  bad  aaseoibled  in  Fianco- 
Dia>  and  plundered  and  bunit  150  castles 
of  the  nobles,  and  23  monasteries,  mflamed 
his  zeaL  He  roused  his  adherents  in 
Frankenbausen,  the  mountaineers  of 
Mansfeld,  and  die  peasants  at  M&hlbau- 
sen,  Langensalza  and  Tennetedt,  and  pre- 
pared for  the  war,  promising  his  followera, 
that  he  would  raise  them  all  to  the  rank 
of  nobility.  Leaving  Pfeiier  governor  in 
MCihlhausen,  he  proceeded,  with  900  cho- 
sen men,  to  Frankenbausen,  broke  off  the 
negotiations  which  bad  been  opened  with 
the  count  of  MansfeU,  and  rekindled  the 
ardor  of  the  towns  people.  Frederic  the 
Wise,  elector  of  Saxony , was  now  dead,  and 
his  more  energetic  successor,  John,  associ- 
ated himself  with  George,  duke  of  Saxony, 
Philip,  landgrave  of  Hesse,and  Heniy,duke 
of  Brunswick,  and  sent  a  force  against  the 
insurgents,  who  amounted  to  arout  8000 
men,  advantageously  posted  on  a  height 
near  Frankenbausen,  and  protected  by  a 
barrier  of  wagons.  The  princes  attempted 
to  effect  the  peaceable  submission  of  the 
revolteiB,  but  Mfinzer  would  not  listen  to 
terms,  and  was  totally  defeated,  after  an 
obstinate  sirugffle,  lifiiy  15,  1525.  The 
insurgents lostfiom  5O0O  to  7000  killed, 
and  the  survivon  threw  themselves  into 
Frankenbausen.  Miinzer  conceded  him- 
self in  bed,  feigning  sickness,  but  vras  ac- 
cidentally discover^  and,  being  carried  to 
Ueldrungen,  confessed  his  accomplices  on 
the  reck.  Pfeifer,  who  attempted  to  flee 
fiom  Mfihlhausen,  was  also  inade  prison- 
er. Tliey  were  condemned,  with  twenQr- 
four  others,  and  executed  at  MfihUiausen. 
M(knzer  behaved  with  the  greatest  pusil- 
lanimity,  and  was  unable  even  to  pro- 
nounce the  creed  at  the  execution.  After 
the  decapitation,  his  body  was  impaled,  and 
his  heaa  stuck  upon  a  stake.  (See  Pettf- 
mUs'  JTar.) 

Mural  Arch  (from  tnunu,  a  wall) ;  a 
wall,  or  arched  wall,  placed  exacdy  ui 
the  plane  of  the  mendian,  for  fixing  a 
large  quadrant,  sextant,  or  other  inscru- 
roent,  to  observe  the  meridian,  altitude, 
&c.,of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

MuRAT,  Joachim,  the  son  of  an  innkeep- 
er at  Cahors,  bom  in  1771,  was  a  man  of 
an  elegant  person,  spirited  and  active,  but 
distinguished  for  the  most  daring  cour- 
age, rather  than  sasacity  and  strength  of 
mind,  and  finally  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his 
rashness.  When  a  boy,  he  escaped  from 
the  college  of  Toulouse,  where  he  had 
been  placed  to  prepare  him  for  the  eccle- 
siastical profession.  He  was  afterwards  a 
common  chasseur,  and  deserted ;  served  in 


die  eonstitotional  fuard  of  Louis  XVI ; 
then  entered  the  l£h  regiment  of  mount- 
ed chasseura;  rose,  by  his  zealous  JacolMn- 
ism,  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel ;  was 
afterwards  removed  as  a  terrorist,  and  re- 
mained without  employment  till  his  &le 
placed  him  in  connexion  with  Bonaparte, 
whom  he  accompanied  as  an  aid  to  Italv, 
m  1796.  Here  he  distin^iiished  himself 
as  a  cavalrv  officer  by  his  impetuous  cour- 
age, and  followed  the  general  to  Ecypt. 
He  decided  the  victorv  over  the  Turks  at 
Aboukir,  and  returned  with  Bonaparte  as 
general  of  division.  On  the  18th  Bru- 
maire,he  expelled  the  council  of  five  hun- 
dred from  the  hall  of  St.  Cloud,  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  and  in  1800  married 
Marie  Annonciade  Caroline  (bom  in  1783), 
the  youngest  sister  of  the  first  consul.  He 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  Marengo,  and, 
in  1804,  was  made  marshal  of  the  empire, 
grand-admiral,  and  prince  of  the  French 
empire.    His  services  in  the  campaign  of 

1805,  against  Austria,  in  which  he  entered 
Vienna  at  the  head  of  the  army,  were  re- 
warded, in  1806,  with  the  grand-duchy  of 
Berg.  The  war  of  1806  with  Prussia,  and 
of  1807  with  Russia,  where  he  followed 
up  the  victories  of  his  master,  with  his  cav- 
alry, procured  for  him  the  distinction  of 
occupying  Madrid  with  a  French  army  in 

1806.  Napoleon  placed  him  on  the 
throne  of  Naples,  July  15, 180a  Murat, 
under  the  tide  of  king  JooiMm  AT^qnUont 
ffovemed  with  prudence  and  vigor,  chiefly 
following  the  steps  of  Joseph.  His  attempt 
to  conquer  Sicily  miscarried.  His  virife,  a 
woman  of  sense  and  character,  efi*ected 
much  good  at  home,  while  Murat  him- 
self was  called  to  accompanv  Ni^[M>leon 
to  Russia,  at  the  head  of  all  his  cavahy. 
He  was  here  defeated  at  Tarutina  (October 
18).  Upon  the  retreat.  Napoleon  intrust- 
ed to  him  the  command  or  the  wreck  of 
the  army.  The  emperor  accused  him,  in 
the  McnUeWj  of  incapacity  m  this  com- 
mand. Murat  returned  to  Naples  full  of 
indignation,  and  sought  the  firiendship  of 
Austria.  He,  however,  once  more  fought 
with  Napoleon,  in  the  fatal  campaisnof 
Germany  (1813).  After  the  battle  of  Leip- 
sic,  he  returned  with  bis  army  to  his  king- 
dom, and  negotiated  for  its  preservation, 
with  Austria  and  England.  The  former 
actually  concluded  an  alliance  with  him 
(June  11, 1814),  to  which  Russia  and  Prus- 
sia acceded,  in  1815 ;  but  England  would 
only  enter  into  a  truce,  since  Ferdinand  of 
Sicily,  her  ally,  would  receive  no  indemni- 
fication for  Naples.  The  situation  of  M  urat 
was  consequendy  doubtful  He  advanced 
with  his  army,  in  Februaiy,  1814^  as  for  as 
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the  Po ;  but  his  heritatioii  in  attackiag  the 
French  excited  the  roietniat  of  England,  as 
much  as  the  hesitation  of  England  to  ac^ 
knowied^  him  as  an  ally  had. excited  his 
own  suspicions.  At  the  congress  at  Vienna, 
the  Bourbons  solicited  for  his  dethrone- 
ment, and  England  accused  him  of  treach- 
eiy.  He  took  up  arms,  in  1615,  for  Nar 
poieon,  as  was  then  thought,  while  he 
was  yet  negotiating  at  Vienna,  and  formed 
apian  to  nutke  himself  master  of  Italy  as 
far  as  the  Po.  Towards  the  end  of  March, 
afto:  Napoleon  had  entered  France,  he 
advanced  with  his  army,  partly  by  Rimini, 
partly  by  Rome,  Florence  and  M odena, 
attacked  the  Austiians,  and  called  the 
Italians  to  independence,  at  the  very 
time  that  Austria  and  the  allies,  upon  his. 
repeated  assurances  in  March,  that  he 
would  remain  true  to  them  against  Napo- 
leon, had  determined  to  recognise  him  as 
king  of  Naples.  It  was  too  ute.  Austria 
therefore  took  the  field  against  him. 
Forced  to  retreat  at  Ferrara  by  Bianchi 
(April  12),  surrounded  by  Nugent,  defeat- 
ed by  Bianchi  at  Macerata  (or  Tolentino) 
(May  2  and  3),  Munt  was  deserted  by  the 
greater  part  of  his  army.  May  19,  he  en- 
tered Naples  as  a  fugitive.  The  country 
had  now  declared  against  him.  He  fled 
in  disguise  to  the  iSand  of  Ischia,  from 
whence  he  sailed  for  France,  and  landed 
at  Cannes,  May  25.  His  family  went  on 
board  the  English  fleet,  and  found  in  Aus- 
tria protection  and  a  home.  Napoleon 
would  not  permit  him  to  come  to  Paris. 
But  he  kept  up  a  correspondence  from 
Toulon  with  his  adherents  in  Italy.  Afler 
tlie  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  be  escaped, 
in  the  midst  of  continual  dangers,  to  Uor- 
sica,  while  his  agent,  Macirone,  treated 
with  the  allies  for  a  place  of  refuge  for 
him.  But,  puraued  as  a  rebel  in  Coraica, 
invited  to  return  to  Naples  by^  bis  ad- 
herents and  by  traitors  (see  3fmct),  and 
encouraged  to  do  so  by  several  brave  offi- 
cers, who  were  devoted  to  him,  he  detei^ 
mined  to  sail,  with  250  of  bis  adherents,  to 
Naples,  to  recover  bis  lost  throne.  Eveiy 
thing  was  prepared,  when  his  aid,  Maci- 
rone, brought  an  Austrian  passport,  and 
the  permission  to  reside  in  Austria.  It 
was  too  late.  Murat  set  sail  that  veiy  night 
(deptember  28),  with  six  barks.  A  gale, 
on  the  6th  October,  off  the  coast  of  Cala- 
bria, dispersed  his  fleet  Only  two  of  the 
vessels  entered  the  road  of  S.  Lucido. 
Murat  now  wished  to  sail  for  Trieste,  but 
the  captain  of  his  vessel  declared  that  he 
must  land  for  provisions.  Murat  then  de- 
termined to  go  on  shore.  General  Fran- 
cescbetti  and  26  sokiiera  attended  him 


(Octobers)*  But  his  declaration,  <*  I  am 
ioachim,  your  kinff,"  produced  no  effect 
He  >vas  pursued.  He  forced  his  way  back 
to  the  water,  and  leaped  into  a  boat  to  ffo 
to  his  ship,  but  was  seized  and  carried  m 
chains  to  Pizzo,  where  he  was  brought 
before  a  court-martial,  and  condemned  to 
be  shot  The  sentence  was  executed  Octo- 
ber 13.  He  met  his  fate  with  couraffe< — 
See  the  Hiatoin  des  iix  denUers  Mma  de 
laViede  Joachim  Mural  (from  the  Italian 
of  general  CoUetta,  Neapolitan  minister 
of  war  during  the  constitutional  govern- 
ment, Paris,  1821);  and  general  Frances- 
chetti's  Minu  sur  la  Evenemeru  qui  ond 
priUdi  la  Mori  de  Joachim  /(Paris,  1826). 
Murat's  widow  (see  Bonc^fiarU)  is  now 
called  countess  of  Lipano,  and  lives  under 
the  protection  of  Austria,  near  Trieste, 
where  she  has  carefully  educated  her 
four  children.  Her  second  daughter  was 
married  (1825)  to  cmmt  Rusponi  of  Ra- 
venna. His  eldest  son,  Achille,  who 
resided  in  Florida,  author  of  Leitrts 
9ur  Us  hats-Unia,  has  returned  to 
France. 
MuRATORi,  Lewis  Anthony;  a  distin- 

giisbed  Italian  antiquarian  and  historian, 
e  was  born  at  Vignola,  in  the  Modenese 
territoriee^  in  1672.  Having  adopted  the 
ecclesiastical  profession,  and  received  the 
order  of  priesthood,  he  obtained  some  pre- 
ferment m  the  church.  In  1684,  he  was 
made  keeper  of  the  Ambrosian  library  at 
Milan,  and,  subsequently,  librarian  and 
anshivist  to  the  duke  of  Modena.  His  lit- 
erary productions  are  voluminous  and  val- 
uable; but  his  fiime  principally  depends 
on  bis  labors  as  an  editor  of  the  works  of 
others.  His  works  fill  forty-six  folio,  thir- 
ty-four quarto,  and  thirteen  octavo,  vol- 
umes. Among  them  are  DeUa  perfsUa 
Poesia  Raliana  (1706,2  vols.,4to.);  An- 
iiquilaUs  Ralwa  Mtdii  JEvi  (1638, 6  vols., 
folio) ;  Mbmu  TVusaurtu  Vderum  Inscrip- 
tionum  (1739, 4  vols.,  foJio) ;  Antcdoia  La- 
tma  (4  vols.,  4to.) ;  Antcdota  Gr<tca  (4to.) ; 
his  great  collection  Rerum  Malicarum 
Scnpiores  ab  Anno  500  ad  1500  (27  vols., 
folio),  of  which  the  two  supplementary 
volumes  appeared  after  his  death.  He 
was  also  the  author  of  Annali  d^RoHa 
(1744—1749, 12  vols.,  4to.,  repeatedly  re- 
published in  18  vols.,  8vo.) ;  Disseriaxiom 
s<mraAntichiUiBaUant  (1751, 3  vols.,  4to.). 
Mtiratori  died  in  1750. 

McRET,  or  MuRETUS,  Mark  Antony; 
a  learned  French  fframmarian,  so  called 
from  a  village  of  £e  same  name,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Limoses,  where  he  was 
bom  in  April,  1526.  In  his  eighteenth 
year,  he  taught  the  languages  at  Ville* 
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BMive,  and  afterwards  at  PoictierBy  Boiir- 
d«aux,  aod  Paris.  In  the  latter  place,  aa 
accusation  of  an  infamous  nature  caused 
him  to  be  thrown  into  prison.  At  Tou- 
louse, where  he  had  settled,  after  obtain- 
lE^  his  liberation,  he  taught  jurisprudence 
for  some  time,  when  a  second  charge,  of  a 
similar  nature,  was  brought  against  him, 
and,  in  1554,  he  was  condemned  to  be 
bunit  in  eflSoy.  He  escaped  to  Padua, 
where,  as  well  as  at  Venice,  he  continued 
to  give  public  lectures  till  1560,  when  he 
accepted  an  invitation  goyen  him  by  car- 
dinal Ippolito  d'Este  to  Rome.  In  1563, 
be  began  to  teach  Greek  and  Latin,  with 
philosophy  and  civil  law,  at  Rome.  In 
1576,  he  took  the  vows,  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  college  of  Jesuits,  and  died 
in  1785.  His  works,  consisting  of  ora- 
tions, letters,  poems,  sacred  hymns,  &c. ; 
Varut  LecHones ;  four  Disputations  on  the 
Pandects ;  On  die  Origin  of  Laws ;  Car- 
mnaJuotmlia^  &c.,  all  written  with  much 
purity  and  elegance,  were  collected  in 
1727  (Verona,  5  vols.,  8vo.).  Another 
edition  appeared  at  Leyden,  in  1789  (4 
vols.). 

MuRFREESBoaoueB  ;  a  post-town  in 
Rutherford  county,  Tenneasee,  32  miles 
south-east  of  Nashville.  It  was  formerly 
the  seat  of  the  state  ffovemment;  popula- 
tion, in  1820,  about  1200.  It  was  establish- 
ed about  the  year  1811.  The  town  has  a 
healtiiy  situation,  and  the  district  in  which 
it  is  situated  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  in 
the  state.  The  road  is  good  to  Nashville, 
at  which  place  steam- boat  navigation 
commences. 

Muriate  of  Barttes.    (See  Baryie$,) 

Muriates,  in  chemistry;  a  genus  or 
salts,  formed  from  the  muriatic  acid  with 
certain  bases. 

Muriatic  Acid.  The  name  of  this 
acid  is  derived  from  muria,  the  Latin 
name  of  sea  salt,  from  which  it  is  com- 
monly extracted.  It  is  also  called,  in 
commerce,  the  marine  acid,  and  the  spirit 
ofaalL  It  is  denominated  the  hydro-cMo- 
ric  add  by  the  French,  in  allusion  to  its 
composition.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
known  as  eariy  as  the  time  of  Basil  Val- 
entine, though,  as  a  gas,  it  was  unknown 
till  1772,  when  it  was  obtained  by  Priest- 
ley, by  heating  the  liquid  acid,  and  re- 
ceiving it  in  glass  vessels  filled  with  mer- 
cury. It  is  now  procured  in  the  gase- 
ous form,  from  the  decomposition  of  com- 
mon salt  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  may  be 
collected  without  the  use  of  a  mercurial 
cistern,  simply  by  delivering  it  fh>m  the 
cas-botde  through  a  narrow  tube,  at  tbe 
bottom  of  a  vial  or  jar :  the  gai^  being  of  a 


specific  gravitv  of  lii59,  displaces  die  air, 
and  completely  occupies  the  vessel.  If 
ao  inflamed  taper  be  immersed  in  it,  it  is 
immediately  extinguished.  It  is  destruc- 
tive of  animal  life ;  but  the  irritation  pro- 
duced by  it  on  the  epiglottis  scarcely  per- 
mits its  descent  into  the  lungs.  It  is 
merely  changed  in  bulk  by  alterations  of 
tempeiature,  but  experiences  no  change 
of  state.  It  is  composed  of  hydrogen 
and  chlorine,  in  the  ratio,  by  weiirbt,  of 
thirty-six  of  the  latter  to  one  of  the  former. 
It  is  absorbed  with  great  rapidity  by  veater. 
A  botde  full  of  the  gas,  if  opened  in  water, 
is  almost  instantaneously  filled.  Water 
absorbs  about  500  volumes  of  this  sas; 
and  the  solution,  when  cold,  has  the  den- 
si^  of  1.1958,  and  consists  of  40.39  real 
acid,  and  59.61  water.  The  common  pro- 
cess for  obtaining  liquid  muriatic  acid  is 
the  following :  common  salt,  sulphuric 
acid  and  water,  equal  weiffhts ;  the  acid 
being  mingled  with  one  ttiM  of  water, 
and,  when  cold,  poured  on  the  salt;  the 
gas  evolved  is  conducted  through  reser- 
voin  of  water,  and  subjected  to  pressuie 
in  contact  with  it.  The  specific  gravinr 
of  the  acid  thus  obtained  is  1.17.  It  is 
always  slightiy  tinged  with  vellow,  from 
the  presence  of  muriate  of  uon,  derived 
from  the  vessels  employed  in  the  process. 
At  the  specific  gravity  of  1J203,  it  boils  at 
107°.  It  combines,  like  the  other  powerful 
acids,  with  the  alkalies,  earths  and  metal- 
lic oxides,  forming  a  veiy  peculiar  class 
of  salts.  Muriatic  acid  is  a  valuable  article 
of  the  fnaUria  medico.  It  is  particularly 
used  in  cases  of  dyspepsia  tiiatare  attend- 
ed with  morbid  secretions^  also  in  hepatic 
derangements  and  cutaneous  diseases.  It 
is  also  of  considerable  value  as  a  disinfect- 
ingagent. 

lHuRiLLo,  Baitolomeo  Esteban,  the 
ffreatest  of  all  the  Spanish  painters,  was 
bom  at  Seville,  Jan.  1, 1618.  He  received 
his  first  instructions  in  the  art  fiiom  his  re- 
lation, Juan  del  Castillo;  bur  the  latter 
having  gone  to  settle  at  Cadiz,  Murillo  was 
obliged,  for  subsistence,  to  paint  bannere 
and  small  pictures  for  exportation  to 
America.  In  that  business,  he  obtained 
fiill  enmloyment,  and  began  to  distinguish 
himself  as  an  able  colorist  He  was  still 
very  young,  when  he  happened  to  see 
some  works  of  Pedro  de  Moya,  who  was 
passing  tiirongh  Seville,  on  his  way  to 
Cadiz,  which,  beinf  painted  in  the  style 
of  Vandyke,  inspired  him  with  the  desire 
of  imitating  tiiat  great  artist,  under  whom 
De  Moya  had  studied  shordy  before  his 
decease.  The  time  he  was  able  to  avail 
himself  of  Moya*s  instruction  was  vaiy 
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shoot,  and  he  resolved  afterwards  to  repair 
to  Italy  for  improvement*  But  his  means 
were  totally  inadequate  to  meet  the  ex< 
|)enses  of  such  a  journey.  Collecting, 
however,  all  his  resources,  he  bought  a 
quantity  of  canTaas,  divided  it  into  a  num- 
ber of  squares,  upon  which  he  painted 
sufajects  of  devotion  and  flowers,  and, 
with  the  produce  of  the  sale  of  these,  set 
out  upon  his  journey,  unknown  to  his  re* 
lations  and  friends.  On  his  arrival  at 
Madrid,  he  waited  upon  Velasquez,  his 
countryman,  and  communicated  his  plans 
to  him.  Struck  with  the  zeal  and  talents 
of  the  young  artist,  Velasquez  treated  him 
widi  the  greatest  kindness,  and  diverted 
him  from  his  project  of  the  journey  to 
Rome,  by  procuring  him  full  employment 
at  the  Escurial,  and  in  the  different  palaces 
of  Diadrid.  Murillo  returned  to  Seville  in 
1645,  afler  an  absence  of  three  years.  The 
fcJlowing  year,  he  finished  painting  the 
little  cloister  of  Su  Francis;  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  executed  it  produced  the 
greatest  astonishment  among  his  coun- 
uymen. .  His  picture  of  the  Death  of 
Santa  Clara,  and  that  of  St.  James  dis- 
tributing Alms,  crowned  his  reputation. 
In  tlie  nist,  he  showed  himself  a  colorist 
equal  to  Vandyke,  and,  in  the  second,  a 
rival  of  Velasquez.  They  obtained  him  a 
multitude  of  commissions,  which  procured 
him  an  independent  fortune.  His  suc- 
cess, however,  never  led  him  to  be  care- 
Jess.  He  giaduaUy  perfected  his  manner, 
by  giving  more  boldness  to  his  pencil, 
without  abandoning  that  sweetness  of 
coloring  which  distinguished  him  from  all 
liis  rivals,  increasing  its  strength,  and  giv- 
ing greater  freedom  to  his  touch.  He  en- 
riched the  churches  and  convents  of  Se- 
ville, and  other  cities,  with  numerous 
works.  Having  been  invited  to  Cadiz,  to 
paint  the  grand  altar  of  the  Capuchins,  he 
there  executed  his  celebrated  picture  of 
the  Marriage  of  St.  Catharine.  As  he  was 
about  to  finish  it,  he  wounded  liimself  so 
dreadfully  on  the  scafiblding,  that  he  con- 
tinued to  feel  the  effects  of  the  injury  un- 
til his  death,  at  Seville,  in  April,  1682.  To 
the  greatest  merit  as  an  historical  painter, 
Munllo  joined  equal  excellence  in  flowers 
and  landsc^ie.  His  works  afford  proofs 
of  the  perfection  to  which  the  Spanish 
school  had  attained,  and  the  real  character 
of  its  artists;  for,  as  Murillo  never  quitted 
bis  native  country,  he  could  not  be  influ- 
enced bv  any  foreign  s^le ;  and  his  origi- 
nality of  talent  places  him  in  the  first  rank 
among  the  painters  of  every  school  He 
has  neither  the  charmmg  dignity  of  Raf- 
ftelle,  the  grandeur  of  Caracci,  nor  the 
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grace  of  Correg(po ;  but,  as  a  fruthful  imi- 
tator of  nature,  if  he  is  sometimes  vulgar 
and  incorrect,  be  is  always  true  and  natu- 
ral ;  and  the  sweetness,  briUiancy,  fresh- 
ness and  harmony  of  his  coloring,  mak« 
us  forget  all  his  defects. 

MuapHT,  Arthur,  a  dramatic  writer,  bom 
in  Ireland,  1727,  was  sent,  at  the  age  of 
ten,  to  the  college  of  St.  Omer,  where  he 
remained  six  years,  and,  on  his  return, 
was  employed  in  the  counting-house  of 
his  uncle,  who  intended  to  make  him  su- 
perintendent of  an  estate  in  Jamaica;  but 
his  inclination  being  averse  to  this  desti- 
nation, he  repaired  to  his  mother,  then 
resident  in  London.  At  first,  he  accepted 
a  situation  in  a  banking-house,  but  was 
soon  altogether  engrossed  by  literature. 
In  October,  1752,  he  published  the  first 
number  of  the  Graves  Inn  Journal,  a  liten- 
jry  periodical,  and  first  essayed  his  dramat- 
ic powen  in  the  fiuoe  of  the  Apprentice, 
which  was  followed  by  the  UpholMerer. 
He  soon  afler  nuide  an  attempt  as  an 
actor,  in  the  character  of  Othello,  and  held 
an  engagement  with  Foote  for  a  sinde 
season,  and  then  retired.  On  quitting  Sie 
stage,  he  determined  to  study  the  law,aD^ 
was  admitted  a  barrister  by  the  society  of 
Lincohi's  Inn,  in  1757.  In  1759,  he  pro- 
duced the  Orphan  of  China,  fh>m  the 
tragedy  of  Voltaire,  and  a  variety  of  other 
pieces^  of  tragedy,  comedy  and  fiu^  for 
the  groundwork  of  which  he  was  general- 
Iv  indebted  to  some  foreign  orieinaL  Of 
these,  the  Grecian  Daughter,  the  Way  to 
keep  him,  All  in  the  Wrons,  and  Know 
your  own  Mind,  still  keep  the  stase.  In 
1788,  he  retired  altogether  from  the  bar, 
and  occupied  himself  entirely  for  the 
press.  In  1792,  appeared  his  Essay  on 
the  Life  and  Genius  of  Doctor  Johnson ; 
and,  m  1793,  he  published  his  translation 
of  Tacitus,  with  historical  supplements. 
In  1796,  appeared  his  tragedy  of  Arminius ; 
and  bis  warmth  in  favor  of  the  then  pend- 
ing war  obtained  him  a  pension  of  £200 
per  annum.  He  died  in  June,  1805,  in  his 
seventy-eighth  year«  One  of  his  latest 
works  was  a  Life  of  Garrick ;  and  a  transla- 
tion of  Sallust  has  appeared  since  his  death. 

Murrain,  or  Gargle  ;  a  contagious 
disease  among  catde,  principally  caused 
by  a  hot,  dry  season,  or  general  putrefac- 
tion of  the  air,  which  begets  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  blood,  and  a  swelling  in  the 
throat,  that  soon  proves  mortal  The 
symptoms  are  a  hanging  down  and  swell- 
ing of  the  head,  abundance  of  gum  in  th« 
eyes,  rattlmg  in  the  throat,  a  short  breath, 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  staggeringj  a  hoi 
breath,  and  a  shining  tongue. 
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MURRAY. 


MmiiLAT,  Alexander,  a  distinguished 
eommodore  in  the  navy  of  the  U.  States* 
was  born  in  Chestertown,  Maryland,  in 
the  year  1755.  He  went  early  to  sea,  and, 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  commanded  a  mer* 
chant  vessel  in  the  European  trade.  At 
twenty-one,  he  was  appointed  a  lieutenant 
in  the  navy ;  but  no  vessel  being  in  readi- 
ness to  receive  him,  he  solicit^  and  ob- 
tained a  correspondent  rank  in  the  firat 
Maryland  regiment,  under  the  command 
of  colonel  Smallwood.  His  conduct  in 
the  batdes  of  Wfaiteplains,  Flatbush  and 
New  1[mk  was  marlsed  by  the  greatest 
gaUantry.  He  was  pih>inoted  to  a  captain- 
cy, and  served  nnreiAittingly  and  bravely 
to  the  close  of  th6  campaign  of  1777. 
Sickness  obliged  him  to  withdraw,  for  a 
time,  to  his  Other's  house.  As  soon  as  he 
recovered,  he  lock  command,  at  different 
periods,  of  several  well-appointed  letters 
of  marque.  In  these,  he  fought  various 
desperate  battles,  that  showed  him  an  in- 
trepid and  skilful  officer.  After  he  had 
taken  an  English  letter  of  marque  of  his 
own  force,  and  had  prisoners  on  board 
equal  in  number  to  his  own  crew,  he  was 
captured  by  an  English  fleet  Before 
k>Dg,  he  was  reffuliSy  exchanged.  He 
then  volunteered  his  Services  as  a  lieuten- 
ant, on  board  the  American  frigate  Trum- 
bull, which  bad  scarcely  cleared  the  capes 
of  Delaware,  when,  in  the  nigbt,  and 
during  a  terrible  stonn.  she  was  attacked 
and  taken  by  two  BrMsh  vessels  of  war. 
Lieutenant  Murray  was  severely  wounded 
in  this  sanguinary  engagement.  On  his 
recovery  and  exchange,  he  was  selected 
as  the  first  lieutenant  of  the  Alliance  frig- 
ate, commanded  by  commodore  ^^rry. 
In  this  ship  he  remained  until  the  termi- 
nation of  the  revoJutionaiy  war.  He  had 
shared  in  thirteen  battles  in  the  army  and 
navy.  When  the  new  American  govern- 
ment organized  a  navy,  captain  Murray 
was  one  of  the  first  officers  recalled  into 
service.  The  U.  States  corvette  Mon- 
tezuma was  assigned  to  him  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  American  trade  in  the 
American  seas.  On  his  return  from  the 
cruise,  public  thanks  for  his  conduct  were 
given  him  by  the  president  of  the  U. 
States.  He  was  promoted  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  frigate  Insurgent,  and  soon 
afterwards  transferred  to  that  of  the  frig- 
ate Constellation.  His  next  sphere  of  ex- 
ertion was  in  the  Meditemnean  sea,  to 
which  he  was  despatched  with  a  squad- 
ron, to  defend  the  American  trade  afpeunst 
the  BariMry  powers.  Being  attacked  in 
his  ship  when  alone,  near  the  bay  of  Trip- 
diy  by  a  squadron  of  Tripoline  gun-boats, 


he  dashed  in  among  them,  and,  after  a 
spirited  action  of  more  than  an  hour, 
drove  them  into  their  own  haibor.  Com- 
modore Murray's  last  appointment  was 
that  of  commander  of  ttie  navy-yard  in 
Philadelpbia,^-«  post  in  which  he  render- 
ed important  services,  and  gave  universal 
satisfaction.  He  held  it  during  the  rest 
of  his  life.  He  died  Oct  6, 1821,  at  his 
seat,  near  Philadelphia.  He  united  to  the 
hiffhest  firmness  and  resolution  a  remark- 
able mildness  and  serenity  of  temper.  Few 
men  were  personally  more  beloved.  His  re- 
mains were  interred  with  the  highest  honors. 
MiTRRAT,  Lindley,  author  of  the  most 
useful  and  popular  mmmar  of  the  Eng- 
lish language,  was  pom  in  the  year  174S, 
at  Swatara,  near  Lancaster,  in  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania,  of  Quaker  parents  in  the 
middle  station  of  life.  He  received  the 
rudiments  of  his  education  at  Philadel- 
phia, in  the  academv  of  the  society  of 
Friends.  In  1753,  his  father  removed, 
with  his  family,  to  New  York,  where 
Lindley  was  placed  at  a  good  school  At 
an  early  ase  he  entered  a  counting-house, 
being  destmed  for  the  mercantile  profes- 
sion ;  but,  havinff  been  severely  chastised 
for  a  breach  of  domestic  discipline,  he 
privately  left  bis  father's  house,  took  up 
his  abode  in  a  seminary  at  Burlington, 
New  Jersey,  and  there  contracted  a  love 
of  books  and  study.  When  brought  back, 
after  some  time,  he  prevailed  upon  his 
father  to  procure  a  classical  tutor  for  him, 
under  whom  he  applied  himself  with 
diligence  and  success.  From  the  pre- 
cepts and  example  of  his  parents,  he  im- 
bibed lasting  sentiments  of  morality  and 
religion.  He  now  undertook  the  study 
of  the  law  in  the  office  of  an  eminent 
counsellor,  the  celebrated  John  Jay  beinff 
his  fellow-student  At  the  age  of  21  or  2^ 
be  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  soon  obtained 
practice.  Within  two  yeans,  he  married  a 
lady,  with  whom  he  lived  in  the  tender- 
est  union  for  more  than  half  a  century. 
He  was  very  successful  and  sedulous  in 
his  business  as  a  lawyer,  until  the  war 
broke  out  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
colonies.  About  that  time,  die  decline  of 
his  health  induced  him  to  remove  into  the 
country,  about  40  miles  from  New  York. 
in  this  retreat  he  passed  four  years ;  and, 
at  the  expiration  of  this  time,  he  was 
driven  back  to  the  city  (then  in  possessiou 
of  the  British)  by  tlie  necessity  of  procur- 
ing funds  for  the  subsistence  of  his  family. 
The  profession  of  the  law  being  no  longer 
lucrative,  he  turned  merchant  again,  and 
accumulated  property  enough  to  enable 
Mm  to  retire  from  business,  about  the 
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period  of  the  establiahinent  of  American 
mdcpendence.     He    then   purchased   a 
beautiful  country-seat,  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Belleviie,  about  three  miles  fiom 
New  Yoric ;  •  but  a  severe  sickness  sub- 
jected him  to  a  general  debility  of  the 
muscles,  for  the  cure  of  which  he  was 
induced  to  go,  with  his  family,  to  Eng- 
land.   He  intended  to  remain  there  onfy 
two   years;   but  the   local    attachments 
which  he  formed,  and  his  bodily  infinni- 
ties,  detained  him  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
He  bought  a  very  pleasant  estate  at  Hold- 
cate,  arout  a  mile  from  the  eity  of  York. 
Here,  rendered  sedentary  by  the  weakness 
of  his  muscles,  he  gave  himself  chiefly  to 
reading  and  composition.    His  first  faiook 
is  entitled  the  Power  of  Religion  on  the 
Mind,  &C.,  and  appeared  in  1787.    It  was 
anonymous^  gained  much  reputation,  and 
has  passed  through  seventeen  editions. 
His  Urammar  was  first  issued  in  1795.    It 
was  greatly  enlarged  and  improved  in 
successive  editions,  and  has  not  yet  been 
surpassed  or  superseded.    It  is  still,  alto- 
gether, the  best  extant,  of  the  English  lan- 
guage.   It  was  succeeded  by  his  English 
Exercises  and  Key,  intended  to  oorre- 
spond  with,  and  illustrate,  the  Gnmmar ; 
abridgments  of  which  treatises  were  pub- 
lished; in  1797,  and  met  with  «i  exten- 
sive sale,  which  they  still  maintain.    His 
next  woric  was  a  compilation,  entitied  the 
Enj^sh  Reader,   also  extensively  used. 
In  1802,  he  produced  a  French  compila- 
tion of  the  same  kind,  entitled  Lecfetcr 
Ihmfou^  and,  subsequently,  an  hUroduc- 
Hon  au  Ledeur  F^rancaU;  and,  in  1804, 
an  £n|[Ush  Spelling  Book.    He  also  pub- 
lished a  Selection  from  Home's  Commen- 
taiy  on  the  Psahns,  and  the  Duty  and 
Benefits  of  Reading  the  Scriptures.    His 
publications  were  lucrative,  and  acquired 

eubUc  favor,  both  in  GK^at  Britain  and  the 
.  States.  In  1809,  he  finished  interesting 
Memoirs  of  his  life,  printed  since  his  de- 
cease. He  lived  upwards  of  16  years  from 
that  period,  a  martyr  to  bodily  infirmities 
and  cuseases,  which  he  bore  with  the  most 
exemplafy  fortitude  and  Christian  seren- 
ity. He  expired  Feb.  16, 1836,  in  his  81st 
vear.  He  nad  been  a  highly  useful  la- 
borer for  education,  and  was  a  man  of  a 
very  amiable  character. 

MuRRAT,  William  Vans,  distinguished 
in  the  annaJs  of  American  diplomacy  and 
oratory,  was  bom  in  Maryland  about  the 
year  1762.  Having  received  a  classical 
education,  he  went  to  London,  after  the 
peace  of  1783,  and  remded  there  three 
vears,  as  a  student  of  law  in  the  Temple. 
He  published,  in  the  British  capital,  a 


pamphlet  on  the  CooKltutioDs  tod  Ltwa 
of  tiie  U.  States,  suggested  by  the  observa- 
tions of  Ptioe,  Turgot  and  Mably,  whioh 
was  much  commended.    About  1785,  he 
returned  to  Maryland,  where  he  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  the  law ;  but  his  general 
reputanon  and  merits  caused  him  to  be 
soon  called  to  the  councils  of  his  countty. 
He  was  first  elected  a  member  of  the  legis- 
lature of  Maryland.    For  upwards  of  six 
years  (from  1790  to  1797),  he  held  a  seat 
in  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  U. 
States.    Few  of  that  body  equ^ifed  him 
in  eloquence,  or  tlie  other  qualifications 
of  a  member  of  a  deliberative  assembly. 
His  name  ranks  with  the  most  conspicu- 
ous in  the  legisktive  annals  of  that  period. 
In  1797,  he  declined  a  reelectioii  to  con- 
gress, having  too  hmg  neglected  his  pri- 
vate aflhire.    One  of  Sbe  last  acts  of  gen- 
eral Washington,  as  president  of  the  U. 
States,  was  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Mur- 
ray as  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  Ba- 
tavian  republic.    The  minister  arrived  at 
the  Haffue  at  a  crisis  when  abilities,  seal 
and  address  such  as  his  were  required, 
to  counteract  the  unfiiendly  influence  of 
France   over  the  Batavian  govemmeBt 
He  succeeded  in  preserving  harmony  be- 
tween the  American  and  Buaviaa  repub- 
lics; and  the  irstadvancestoareeoncifia- 
tion  between  the  U.  States  and  France, 
were  made   in  the   intercourse  of  the 
French  ckargi  tTt^mru,  at  the  Hague, 
with  Mr.  Murray.    Fropoeals  being  nude 
for  a  direct  negotiation,  they  were  ac- 
cepted by  Mr.  Adams,  ti^en  president  of 
the  U.  States,  who  appointed  Mr.  Mumv 
sole  envoy  extraordinary  to  the  French 
'republic,  for  the  purpose.     Aflerwards, 
judge  Ellsworth  and  governor  Davie  were 
associated  with  him.    The  stoiy  of  this 
negotiation  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
portions  of  the  civil  histoiv  of  the  U. 
States.    Mr.  Murray  assisted  in  making 
the  convention,  which  was  signed  at  Paris, 
Sept.  ao,  1800,  between  this  county  and 
France.    He  returned  to  his  station  as 
minister  resident  at  the  tiague,  and,  iit 
I>ecember,  1801,  to   his   oountry.     His 
heakh  being  much  impaired,  he  retired  to 
his  seat  in  Cambridge,   on  the  eastern 
shore  of  Maryland.    A  rapid  consumption 
of  the  lungs  was  the  cause  of  his  death,  faa 
1603,  in  Uie  ^d  year  of  his  age.    He  was 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  and  gifted 
of  American  gentlemen. 
MunaAT,mlliam.(See.Mnu^EeM,£M^.) 
MuaaiiTK,  or  MaaaHUfx  Vases  (vom 
micmfttfia) ;  splendid  antique  vosboIBj  which 
were  eqtially  distinffuisbed  fiur  the  costli- 
ness of  their  materid,  and  the  beau^  of 
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their  execution.  They  were  brouffbt,  by 
Pompey,  from  Asia  to  Rome,  after  his  vic- 
tory over  Mithridate8|  and  bore  an  im- 
mense price.  Some  antiquarians  have 
supposed  them  to  have  been  made  of  a 
mineral  of  the  class  of  sardonyx  or  agate, 
or  of  Chinese  steatite ;  others,  of  a  kind 
of  porcelain  or  glass.  It  is  most  probable, 
that  there  were  vessels  of  this  khid,  of 
natural  as  weU  as  aroficia]  materials ;  and 
that,  being  similar  in  their  exterior,  they 
were  easily  confounded  with  one  another,' 
and  acquired  a  common  appellation.  Of 
the  fuBt  kind  is  the  famous  Mantuan  vase^ 
8o  called,  in  the  museum  at  Brunswick ; 
the  well-known  Barberini,  now  Portland 
vase  (q.  v.),  in  the  possession  of  the  duke 
of  Portland,  is  a  specimen  of  the  latter  kind. 
MuHTEN.  (See  MoraL) 
MuRviEDRO.  (See  Mmuiedro.) 
Musfus,  a  celebrated  poet  of  mytholog- 
ical antiquity,  was  bom  at  Athens.  Some 
call  him  the  son  of  Eumolpus  and  the 
Moon ;  others,  of  Linus  or  Orpheus.  He 
was  probably  called  the  son  of  Orpheus 
because  he  was  his  follower  and  pupil. 
He  was  not  only  a  poet,  but  also  a  phi- 
losopher, and  is  said  to  have  introduced 
religious  ceremonies,  according  to  the  in- 
Kructions  of  Orpheus,  particularly  into  the 
Eleusiniaii  and  other  mysteries.  The  an- 
cients attribute  to  him  many  works,  of 
which  some  verses  only  have  come  down 
to  us. — ^A  later  Musoeus,  who  probably 
hved  four  or  ^ve  centuries  after  Christ,  is 
the  author  of  an  erotic  poem  of  the  loves 
of  Hero  and  Leander  (Heinrich's  edition, 
Hanover,  1793;  Passow's,  with  a  transla- 
tion, Leipsic,  1810). 

MusAOETEs  (Uader  of  the  Muses) ;  an 
appellatioir  of  Apollo,  which  belongs  to 
him  as  the  patron  and  insUiicter  of  the 
Muses.  In  later  times,  this  appellation  is 
oftener^vento  Hercules,  in  inscriptions 
on  gems,  &c.,  and  also  by  authors. 

Muslus,  John  Charles  Augusms,  was 
bom  at  Jena,  studied  theology  there,  and 
was  to  have  become  a  parish  priest,  near 
Eisenach,  but  was  objected  to  by  the  peas- 
ants, because  he  had  once  danced.  Kich- 
ardson's  Grandison  was  very  popular  at 
that  time,  and  Mus&us  published  a  satir- 
ical parody,  under  the  tide  of  Grandison 
the  Second,  which  was  well  received. 
He  was  afterwards  master  of  the  pages  at 
the  Weimar  court,  and,  in  1770,  appointed 
professor  in  the  gymnasium  at  Weimar. 
His  next  production  was  a  satire  on  the 
extravagances  of  the  physiognomists, — 
Physiognomical  Travels.  Hw  German 
Popular  Takss  (1783;  smce  edited  anew  by 
Wieland  and  Fred.  Jacobs) ;  his  Fmmd 


Heins  Erscheinungen  in  Hoihems  Manier 
(1785);  and  a  new  series  of  tales,  under 
the  title  Sbratusftdem  (of  which  only  the 
firat  volume  was  from  his  pen),  are  among 
his  productions.    He  died  in  1787. 

Muscadine,  Muscadel,  Muscatel 
(from  the  Italian  moscaddlo,  on  account 
of  its  flavor) ;  a  kind  of  sweet  wine.  Of 
the  Italian,  the  best  sorts  are  the  Syracu- 
san,  the  Moscato,  Giro,  and  Cannanao  of 
Cagliari;  the  Muscat  of  Algheri,  and  Oli- 
astra  in  Sardinia.  The  best  French  mus- 
cadels,  are  those  of  Rivesaltes  and  Lunel ; 
after  which,  rank  the  Frontignac  and  the 
Montbadin.  Cyrus  and  Candia  also  yield 
muscadeJ. 

Muscle  (musculus).  The  parts  that 
are  usually  included  under  this  name 
consist  of  distinct  portions  of  flesh,  suscep- 
tible of  conuaction  and  relaxadon ;  the 
motions  of  which,  in  a  natural  and  healthy 
state,  are  subject  to  tlie  will ;  and,  for  this 
reason,  they  are  called  volimtary  muscles. 
Besides  these,  there  are  other  parts  of  the 
body  that  owe  their  power  of  contraction 
to  their  musci^ilar  fibres ;  thus  the  heart  is 
a  muscular  texture,  forming  what  is  called 
a  hallow  muscle ;  and  the  stomach,  intes- 
tines, ^c,  are  enabled  to  act  upon  their 
contents,  merely  because  tliey  are  pro- 
vided with  muscular  fibres:  these  are 
culled  irwoluniary  muscles,  because  their 
modons  are  not  dependent  on  the  wilk 
The  muscles  of  respiradon  beins,  in  some 
measure,  influenced  by  the  wiB,  are  said 
to  have  a  mixed  motion.  The  names  by 
.which  the  voluntary  muscles  are  distin- 
guished, are  founded  on  their  aze,  figure, 
situation,  use,  or  the  arrangement  of  their 
fibres^  or  their  origin  and  insertion ;  but, 
besides  these  particular  distinctions,  there 
are  certaingeneral  ones  that  require  to  be 
noticed.  Thus,  if  the  fibres  of  a  muscle 
are  placed  parallel  to  each  other,  in  a 
straight  direction,  they  form  wliat  anato- 
mists term  a  rectilinear  muscle;  if  tlie 
fibres  cross  and  intersect  each  other,  they 
constitute  a  compound  muscle ;  when  tiie 
fibres  are  disposed  in  the  manner  of  rays, 
a  radiated  muscle ;  when  they  are  placed 
obhqudy  with  respect  to  the  tendon,  like 
the  plume  of  a  pen,  a  pennjform  muscle. 
Muscles  that  act  in  opposition  to  each 
other  are  called  antagonists ;  tiius  every 
extensor  has  a  flexor  for  its  antagonist, 
and  vice  versa.  Muscles  that  concur  in 
the  same  action,  are  termed  congeneres. 
The  muscles  being  attached  to  the  bones, 
the  latter  may  be  considered  as  levers, 
that  are  moved  in  dififerent  directions  by 
the  contraction  of  those  organs.  That 
end  of  the  muscle  which  adheres  to  the 
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moflt  fixed  part  is  usually  called  the  ori- 
gin ;  and  tbat  which  adheres  to  the  more 
movable  part,  the  wuertion  of  the  muscle. 
In  almost  every  muscle,  two  kinds  of 
fibres  are  distinguished ;  the  one  soil,  of  a 
red  color,  senable  and  iihtabk,  called 
JUahy  fibres ;  the  other^  of  a  firmer  texture, 
of  a  white,  glistening  color,  insensible, 
without  irritability,  or  the  power  of  con- 
tracting, and  named  ioi^notit  fibres.  They 
are  occasionally  intermixc»d,  but  the  fleshy 
fibres  generally  prevail  in  the  beUy  or  mid- 
dle pait  of  the  muscle,  and  the  tendinous 
ones  in  die  extremities.  If  these  tendi- 
nous fibres  are  formed  into  a  round,  slen- 
der cord,  they  form  what  is  called  the 
tendon  of  the  muscle ;  on  the  other  band,, 
if  they  are  spread  into  a  broad,  flat  sur- 
&ce,  it  is  termed  an  anonewpoiis.  The 
fibres  that  compose  the  Dody  of  a  muscle 
are  disposed  in  fagoicuHj  or  bundles, 
which  are  easily  distinguishable  by  the 
naked  eye ;  but  these  fiuciculi  are  divisi- 
ble into  still  smaller  ones;  and  these, 
again,  are  probably  subdivisible  ad  infini' 
twn.  The  most  minute  fibre  we  are  able 
to  trace  seems  to  be  somewhat  plaited; 
these  plaits,  disappearing  when  the  fibre  is 
put  upon  the  stretch^seem  evidendy  to  be 
the  enect  of  G<Mitraction,  and  have  prob- 
ably induced  some  writers  to  assert,  that 
the  muscular  fibre  is  twisted  or  spiial. 
A  fibre  is  essentially  composed  ofjurine 
and  ozmaxome^  receives  a  great  deal  of 
bkx>d,  and,  at  least,  one  nervous  filamenL 
By  chemical  analysis,  muscle  is  fsund  to 
consist  chiefly  <^  fibrins,  with  albumen, 
gelatine,  extractive,  phosphate  of  soda, 
phosphate  of  ammonia,  phosphate  and 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  sulphate  of  potassa. 
Each  muscle  is  surrounded  by  a  thin  and 
dell  *^te  covering  of  cellular  membrane, 
which,  dipping  down  into  its  substance, 
encloses  tne  most  minute  fibres  we  are 
able  to  trace,  connecting  them  to  each 
other,  lubricaung  them  by  means  of  the 
fat  which  its  cells  contain,  in  more  or  less 
quantity  in  diflerent  subjects,  and  serving 
as  a  bupport  to  the  blood-vessels,  lym- 
phatics and  nerves,  which  are  distributed 
through  the  muscles.  The  muscles  owe 
the  red  color  which  so  pardcularly  distin- 
guisdies  their  belly  part,  to  an  infinite 
number  of  arteries,  which  are  eveiy  where 
dispersed  through  the  whole  of  their  retic- 
ular substance ;  for  their  fibres,  after  hav- 
ing been  macerated  in  water,  are  (like  all 
other  parts  of  the  body  divested  of  then* 
blood)  found  to  be  of  a  white  color.  The 
veins,  for  the  most  part,  accompany  the 
arteries,  but  are  lar^^r  and  more  ntmie- 
rous.  The  lymphatics  are  numerousi  as 
9* 


might  be  expected  from  the  great  propor- 
tion of  reticular  substance,  which  is  every 
where  found  investing  the  muscular  fibres. 
The  nerves  are  distributed  in  sueh  abun- 
dance to  every  muscle,  tbat  the  muscles 
of  the  thumb  alone  receive  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  nervous  influenee  than  the 
laigest  viscera.  (See  Afiisntlar  JUbliofi.) 

Muscle  Shoals  ;  an  expansion  of  the 
Tennessee  river,  about  250  miles  fiom  its 
mouth,  and  the  same  distance  ftom  the 
Whirl,  or  Suck,  where  the  river  branches 
through  the  Cumberiand  mountain.  The 
expansion  is  25  miles  long  and  3  or  3  in 
width,  and  receives  its  name  firom  the 
fiesh-water  clams  found  there. 

Mirscovr.    fSee  Ruina.) 

Muscular  Motion.  Muscular  mo- 
tions are  of  three  kinds,  namely,  voluntary, 
involuntary,  and  mixed.  The  vUunianf 
motions  of'^muscles  proceed  from  an  exer- 
tion of  the  will !  thus  the  mind  directs 
the  arm  to  be  raised  or  depressed,  the 
knee  to  be  bent,  the  tongue  to  move,  d^c 
The  inooluntary  moHom  of  muscles  are 
performed  by  onans,  without  any  atten- 
tion of  the  mind,  as  the  contraction  and 
dilatation  of  the  heart,  arteries,  veins,  ab- 
sortients,  stomach,  intestines,  6cc  The 
mixtd  mationa  are  those  which  are  in  part 
under  the  control  of  the  will,  but  which 
ordinarily  act  without  our  bein^  con- 
scious of'^their  acting ;  and  are  perceived  in 
the  muscles  of  respiration,  the  intercostals, 
the  abdominal  muscles,  and  the  dia- 
phragm. When  a  muscle  acts,  it  be- 
comes shorter  and  thicker ;  both  its  origin 
and  insertion  are  dravm  towards  its 
middle.  The  sphincter  muscles  are  al- 
ways in  action ;  and  so  likewise  are  an- 
tagonist muscles,  even  when  they  seem  at 
resL  When  two  antagonist  muscles  move 
vrith  equal  force,  the  part  which  they 
are  designed  to  move  remains  at  rest; 
but  if  one  of  the  antagonist  muscles  re- 
mains at  rest,  while  the  other  acts,  the 
part  is  moved  towards  the  centre  of  mo- 
tion. When  a  muscle  is  divided,  it  con- 
tracts. If  a  inuscle  be  stretched  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  it  contracts,  and  endeavors  to 
acquire  its  former  dimensions  as  soon  as 
the  stretching  cause  is  removed.  When 
a  muscle  is  wounded,  or  otherwise  irrita- 
ted, it  contracts  independendy  of  the  will : 
this  power  is  called  vrritabUi^t  and  it  is  a 
property  peculiar  to,  and  inherent  in  the 
muscles.  When  a  muscle  is  stimulated, 
either  through  the  medium  of  the  will,  or 
any  foreign  body,  it  conttvcts,  and  its  con- 
traction is  greater  or  leas  m  proportion  as 
the  stimulus  applied  is  greafer  or  less. 
The  contraction  of  muscles  is  different, 
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according  to  the  puipoee  to  be  served  hy 
their  contraction :  thus  the  heart  contracts 
with  a  jerk;  the  urinary  bladder,  slowly 
and  uniformly.  The  intensity  of  muscu- 
lar contraction,  that  is,  the  degree  of 
power  with  which  the  fibres  draw  them- 
selves together,  is  regulated  by  the  action 
of  the  brain:  it  is  generally  regulated  bv 
the  will,  according  to  certain  limits,  which 
are  different  in  different  individuals.  A 
particular  organization  of  the  muscles  is 
nvorable  to  me  intensity  of  their  contrac- 
tion: this  organization  is  a  considerable 
volume  of  fiores,  strong,  of  a  deep  red, 
and  striated  transversely.  The  cerebral 
influence,  and  the  disposition  of  the  mus- 
cular tissue,  are  the  two  elements  of  the 
intensity  of  muscular  contraction.  A  very 
great  cerebral  enei^gy  is  rarely  found 
united,  in  the  same  individual,  with  that 
disposition  of  the  muscular  fibres  which 
is  necessary  to  produce  intense  contrac- 
tions: these  elements  are  olmofiC  always 
in  an  inverse  ratio.  When  they  are 
united,  they  produce  astonishmg  effects. 
Peiha^  this  union  existed  in  tlie  oUddrB 
of  antiquity ;  in  our  times,  it  is  observed 
in  certain  mountebanks.  The  muscular 
power  may  be  carried  to  a  w'onderful 
degree  by  the  action  of  tlie  brain  alone : 
we  know  the  strengtli  of  an  enraged  per- 
son, of  maniacs,  and  of  persons  in  convul- 
sions. The  will  governs  the  duration  of 
the  contraction :  it  cannot  be  carried  be- 
jrond  a  certain  time,  however  it  may  vary 
m  different  individuals.  A  feeling  of 
weariness  takes  place,  not  very  great  at 
first,  but  which  goes  on  increasing  until 
the  muscle  refuses  conunction.  To  pre- 
vent this  inconvenience,  the  motions  of 
the  body  are  so  calculated  that  the  mus- 
cles act  in  succession,  the  duration  of 
each  being  but  short:  our  not  being  able 
to  rest  long  in  the  same  position  is  thus 
explained,  as  an  attitude  which  causes  the 
contraction  of  a  small  number  <^  muscles, 
can  be  preserved  but  for  a  very  short  time. 
The  feeling  of  fatigue  occasioned  by  mus- 
cular contraction  soon  goes  off,  and,  in  a 
short  time,  the  muscles  recover  the  power 
of  contracting.  The  quickness  of  the 
contractions  ^r^  to  a  certain  degree,  sub- 
ject to  cerebral  influence :  we  have  a 
proof  of  this  in  our  ordinary  motions; 
but  beyond  this  degree,  it  depends  evi- 
dendy  on  habit  In  respect  of  the  rapidi- 
ty of  motion,  there  is  an  immense  differ- 
ence between  that  of  a  man  who  touches 
a  piano  for  the  first  time,  and  that  which 
the  same  man  produces  afler  several 
yean'  prsctice.  There  is,  besides,  a  very 
great  difiference  in  penons,  with  regard  to 


the  quickness  of  contractions,  either  in  or- 
dinary motion^  or  in  those  which  depend 
on  habit  As  to  the  extent  of  the  contrac- 
tions, it  is  directed  by  the  will;  but  it 
must  necessarily  depend  on  the  length  of 
the  fibres,  long  fibres  havinff  a  greater  ex- 
tent of  contraction  than  those  that  are 
short  The  will  has  generalKr  a  great  in- 
fluence on  die  contraction  of^  muscles ;  it 
is  not,  however,  indispensable :  in  many 
circumstances  motions  take  place,  not 
only  without  the  participation  of  the  will, 
but  even  contrary  to  it:  we  find  very 
striking  examples  of  this  in  the  efl^ts  of 
habit,  of  the  passions,  and  of  diseases. 

Muses;  goddesses  of  the  hberal  arts 
find  sciences ;  originally,  nymphs  of  in? 
spiring  fountains.  Different  account*  are 
given  of  their  origin.  There  is,  also,  a 
great  difference  in  their  names  and  at- 
tributes. The  most  celebrated  are  tiie 
daughtera  of  Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne,  also 
called  Moneta,  Memoria,  and  Mens.  Their 
foster-mother  was  Eupheme.  According 
to  Homer,  they  liv^  upon  Olvmpus. 
They  originated  in  Pieria,  in  rAirace  ; 
from  thence  they  came  to  Bceotia,  and 
afterwards  spread  over  th^  rest  of  Greece. 
The  explanation  of  this  probablv  is,  that 
the  art  of  singing  was  considered  as  hav- 
ing been  &Bt  cultivated  in  the  north  of 
Greece.  At  first,  three  muses  only  were 
known:  Melete  (meditation),  Mneme,  or 
Arche  (memory,  for  the  immortalizing  of 
great  deeds),  and  Aoide  (song,  for  the 
accompaniment  of  story);  Cicero  men- 
tions a  fourth,  Thebdoi;e  (De  JS/atwa  Deo- 
rum,  iii,  21).  Finally,  Pierus,  a  Macedo- 
nian, brought  nine  muses  to  Thespia,  who 
were  considered  as  his  daughters,  and 
hence,  according  to  Pausanias,  called  Pte- 
ridiB  (Pierians).  Others  derive  this  name 
from  Pieria,  on  Olympus,  where  they 
were  first  worahipped.  Their  names  were 
CUo,  Euterpe,  Thalia,  Melpomene,  Terp- 
sichore, Enio,  Polyhymnia,  Urania  and 
Caltiope.  The  poets  feiffn  that  Jupiter 
spent  nine  nights  with  Mnemo^ne,  in 
Pieria,  and,  in  that  period,  begot  the  nine 
Muses.  ImmediuteV  ofler  their  birth, 
they  came,  singing  and  dancing,  to  Olym- 
pus, where  Jupiter  exalted  them  to  a  di- 
vine rank.  Not  far  from  the  top  of  Olym- 
pus is  their  palace,  near  that  of  the  Graces, 
where  they  sing  and  dance.  They  are 
commonly  represented  as  virgins,  though 
children  of  the  Muses  are  sometimes  men- 
tioned. Even  Urania  is  called,  by  Eusta- 
thius,  the  mother  of  Linus.  Among  the 
adventures  of  the  Muses,  their  three  con- 
tests with  tlia  Sirens,  the  daughtera  of 
Pierus,  and  the  old  bard  Thamyris,  are 
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partioukriy  fiimoiis.  The  Sirens  were 
conauered  :  the  muses  plucked  the  feath- 
ers mm  their  wings,  and  made  carlandB 
oat  of  them  for  themselves,  while  the 
Sirens  flew  away,  ashamed,  in  the  shape 
of  prating  magpies.  When  the  Muses 
contended  with  them  in  song,  the  heaven, 
the  stars,  the  rivers  and  the  sea  stood  still, 
and  mount  Helicon  leaped  for  joy,  and 
Neptune,  to  prevent  it  m>m  mounting  to 
the  heavenly  regions,  despatched  Pegasus, 
who  struck  his  foot  U|K>n  the  summit  of 
the  mountain ;  at  the  song  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Pierides,  black  darkness  covered 
the  fields.  The  bard  Thamyris,  who  con- 
tended with  them,  stipulated  that,  should 
he  come  oiT  victorious,  each  of  them 
should  yield  to  his  embraces  one  ni^ht ;  but, 
should  he  be  conquered,  they*  might  im- 
pose Qpon  him  whatever  punishment  they 
pleasecL  They  were  victorious;  and,  as 
a  punishment  for  his  audacity,  deprived 
him  of  his  eyes  and  of  the  art  of  playing 
upon  the  lyre.  A  certain  tribe,  say^  tra- 
dition, listened  to  the  singing  of  the  Muses 
with  so  much  pleasure  that  they  forgot 
their  food,  and,  being  on  the  point  of  per- 
ishing with  hunger,  were  in  compassion 
converted  by  the  Muses  into  grasshoppers, 
who  sing  continually,  without  reqmring 
(as  it  was  believed)  any  nourishment. 
The  customary  occupation  of  the  Muses 
was  nnging  and  dancing.  The  ancients 
knew  nothing  of  the  particular  occupa- 
tions which  have,  in  later  times,  been 
attributed  to  each  of  their  number.  Cal- 
liope became  the  goddess  of  epic  poetry. 
She  was  the  most  distinguished  among 
the  Muses,  the  protectress  of  kings,  whom 
she  endowed  with  eloauence  and  song. 
Clio  was  the  goddess  of  history ;  Euterpe, 
of  music,  particularly  of  w'md-instru- 
ments ;  Thalia,  of  comedy ;  Melpomene, 
of  tragedy;  Urania,  of  astronomy ;  Erato, 
of  lyric  and  erotic  poetry ;  Polyhynmia, 
of  eloquence  and  mimici^r ;  and  Terpsi- 
chore, of  the  dance.  If  we  translate  their 
names,  Erato  signifies  the  lovely;  Calli- 
ope, the  daqtunt ;  Euterpe,  the  pleasing ; 
Thalia,  the  joyous^  particularly  at  feasts ; 
Melpomene,  the  musical ;  Polyhymnia, 
wcrtety  of  swg;  Terpsichore,  tlie  dance- 
loving  ;  and  Clio,  fame.  (See  the  separate 
arfu£ff.)  Their  surnames  are,  for  the 
most  part,  derived  from  their  places  of 
re8idence,-^Helicon,  Pindus,  Parnassus, 
and  the  sacred  fountains  there  (hence  Cos- 
Udides,  Pimpleidesy  &c.).  They  are  com- 
monly represented  as  beautitul  virgins, 
adorned  with  wreaths  of  pahn  leaves, 
laurel,  roses,  or  the  feathers  of  the  Sirens. 
They  dance  in  a  circle,  together  with 


Apolb.  (See  Museum  PuhClemenHnuntf 
voL  1,  plates  17 — ^%,  and  vol.  4,  plates  14, 
1 5. )  Their  worsh ip  extended  from  Greece 
to  Italy :  the  Romans  originally  called  them 
CttmofUB.  In  Rome,  they  liad  a  separate 
temple,  and  a  grove  sacred  to  them.  The 
swan,  the  nightingale  and  the  mssliop- 
per  were  also  sacred  to  them.  They  had  a 
knowledge  of  past  ages,  and  were  invoked, 
•by  poets,  at  the  commencement  of  ^lieir  kiys. 
Museum.  Every  collection  of  interest- 
ing objects,  of  nature  or  art,  brought  to- 
gether for  the  instruction  of  the  student, 
or  the  satisfaction  of  the  curious,  is  called 
a  museum^ — a  word  which  originally  sig- 
nified a  grotto  of  the  Muses,  or  a  temple 
of  the  Muses,  and  which  was  first  given  in 
the  above  sense  to  that  part  of  the  royal 
palace  in  Alexandria,  which  Ptolemy  Phil- 
adelphus  assigned  for  the  library.  Works 
of  the  fine  arts,  collected  in  museums, 
cannot  produce  the  same  efiect  as  when 
in  the  places  for  which  they  were  original- 
ly intended.  When  the  images  of  Her- 
cules, Hermes  and  Cupid,  stood  in  the 
symnasia;  when  Alcanienes'  statues  of 
Venus  were  half  hidden  by  bowera  and 
trees ;  when  the  figures  of  Dmna,  with  her 
nvmphs,  were  found  in  lonely  forests ; 
Myron's  groups  of  the  Nereides,  on  the 
sea-shore;  the  statues  of  Apollo,  Bac- 
chus, and  the  Muses,  in  the  theatres ;  the 
lofW  image  of  Jupiter,  at  tlie  Olympian 
games;  or,  in  more  recent  times,  when 
the  picture  of  the  Virgin  stood  over  the 
altar,  surrounded  by  columns  and  arches, 
—then  the  works  of  art  were  in  their 
proper  places,  and  produced  the  effect  for 
which  the  artist  intended  them.  But  a 
deluge  of  barbarism  swept  over  the  civil- 
ization of  ancient  times,  and  the  works 
of  ancient  art  were  hurled  from  their 
seats.^  When  the  light  of  civilization 
again  dawned  upon  EiUrope,  it  was  natu- 
ral for  men  to  seek  with  avidity  for  the 
relies  of  ancient  art ;  and,  as  the  changes 
which  had  taken  place  in  religion  and  in 
social  institutions  forbade  the  restoration 
of  them  to  their  old  uses,  they  were  treas- 
ured up  in. collections,  as  proofs  of  the 
existence  of  a  perfection  which  mankind 
had  long  lost.  But  this  spirit  of  collect- 
ing may  be  carried,  and  has  been  carried, 
to  an  extreme.  In  the  last  century,  par- 
ticularly, the  governments  of  many  coun- 
tries thought  themselves  authorized  to 
despoil  all  the  provinces  of  the  few  works 
of  art  which  they  had  preserved,  and  to 
crowd  them,  often  without  any  taste,  in 
collections,  into  the  capital.  Of  late,  the 
mode  of  arranging  museums  has  been 
gready  improved,  Uie  works  of  art  being 
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disposed  in  situations  corresponding  to 
their  chaFBCter;  at  least,  this  has  been 
the  case  with  some  museums  of  works  of 
sculpture,  of  which  the  OfypMkeca  (o- v.) 
and  the  new  and  grand  museum  at  Ber- 
lin are  honorable  examples.  We  find  the 
first  collections  of  works  of  art  in  the 
peristyles  of  ancient  temples.  Delphi, 
with  its  treasure  chambera,  divided  ac- 
cording to  the  different  tribes  of  Greece ; 
the  temple  of  the  Samian  Juno  and  the 
Palladian  Acropolis  at  Athens  were  very 
rich  in  works  of  art,  consisting  of  conse- 
crated gifts,  arranged  with  taste.  The 
successors  of  Alexander  accumulated  all 
kinds  of  works  of  art  in  their  royal  seats, 
in  order  to  carry  them  about  at  their  tri- 
umphs in  long  processions.  Similar  was 
the  fiite  of  foreign  works  of  art  in  ancient 
Rome.  The  captured  statues  were  car- 
ried about  like  slaves;  and  among  the 
Roman  emperors  there  was  more  than 
one  imitator  of  Nero,  who  ordered  ^ve 
hundred  statues  to  be.  sent  from  Del- 
^li,  to  ornament  his  ^golden  house." 
The  practice  of  removing  works  of  art 
fix>m  their  original  localities  had  therefore 
already  begun  ;  real  museums,  however, 
existed  not  as  yet.  The  barbarians  after- 
wards broke  in  upon  Rome,  and  the 
works  of  art  were  involved  in  indiscrimi- 
nate destruction.  The  finest  marbles 
were  used  for  buildinir  walls ;  the  noblest 
statues  were  burned  for  lime.  Hardly  a 
single  statue  or  picture  escaped,  except 
those  which  were  buried  under  the  ruins, 
and  thus  preserved  by  the  very  extent  of 
the  surrounding  destruction,  to  kindle,  in 
fitture  ages,  a  new  love  for  the  fine  arts. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
only  about  ^ve  antique  statues  of  marble, 
and  one  of  bronze,  were  known  to  exist 
in  Rome.  In  Florence  began  the  dawn 
of  a  new  day  for  the  fine  arts,  in  the  age 
of  the  Medici,  (q.  v.|  Cosmo  I  collect- 
ed antiques,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  famous  Florentine  museum.  Oth- 
er princes  of  Italy  soon  followed  the  ex- 
ample. Pope  Leo  X,  of  the  family  of 
Medici,  transplanted  the  love  of  the  fine 
arts,  which  distinguished  his  house,  to 
Rome.  The  villa  of  the  Medici,  on  Monte 
Pincio,  became  the  place  in  which  antique 
works  of  art,  which  had  been  hidden 
where  destruction  had  not  been  able  to 
reach  them,  were  concentred.  The  nop- 
ble  families  of  Rome,  and,  by  degrees,  of 
all  Italy,  were  inspired  with  a  kindred 
zeal,  and  every  where  commenced  exca- 
vations, in  order  to  find  ornaments  for 
theu'  villas  and  palaces.  Collections  of 
coins  were  first  made.    The  family -of 


Este  made  the  first  collection  of  geois. 
Afterwards  came  collections  of  busts ;  yet 
these,  as  well  as  statues,  were  used  in 
preference  as  ornaments  in  festival  halls, 
in  gardens  and  yards  {coftSti),  instances 
of  which  are  the  cartUe  m  the  Belvedere, 
and  the  villas  in  and  near  Rome.  The 
arrangement  of  the  antiques  in  the  nine 
stamcu  of  the  Villa  Borghese  was  beauti- 
ful. This,  we  regret  to  say,  could  not  be 
reestablished  when  the  other  works  of 
art  returned  to  Italy,  for  these  antiques 
were  bought  by  France,  and  not  carried 
off  by  force.  Museums  now  became 
more  and  more  common,  and  works  were 
crowded  together  without  taste  and  con- 
venience. As  the  erudition  of  the  Alex- 
andrian schoUastB,  though  valuable,  is  not 
of  equal  worth  with  the  poetry  of  Homer, 
so  museums,  though  certainly  noble  esr 
tablishments,  and  necessary  to  keep  alive 
a  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  are  not  to  be 
compated  with  the  living  activity  of  art ; 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  see  that  the  efSdci 
of  museums  at  present  is  to  awaken  ge- 
nius to  original  production,  instead  of 
making  mere  copyists  of  ancient  crea- 
tions, as  was  once  the  ease,  when  modern 
art  seemed  to  be  rather  a  matter  of  eru- 
dition than  the  ofbpring  of  native  inspi- 
ration. The  most  famous  museum  in 
Italy  is  the  museum  in  the  Vatican, 
which  occupies  almost  all  the  rooms  of 
that  immense  palace,  and  includes  pic- 
tures, statues,  ftUevi,  books  and  manu- 
scripts. The  Hanze  and  U)ggie  contain 
the  famous  fresco  pictures  of  Raphael. 
In  the  cortUe  are  tbe  Apollo  and  Laocoon, 
with  many  other  of  the  noblest  produc- 
tions in  which  man  ever  expressed  his 
love  for  the  beautiful.  Raphael's  Trans^ 
figuration,  his  Madonna  di  Foligno,  and 
most  of  the  celebrated  pictures  \micik  had 
been  carried  to  Paris,  were  placed  here 
after  their  return. — See  the  article  yiati- 
can ;  also  tbe  work  entitled  Museo  Pw-CU" 
mcnftno,  and  the  continuation  of  it,  11  Ma- 
seo  Cfdenramonti,  with  illustrations  by  Vis- 
conti  and  Guattani,  edited  by  Ant.  d'f^te 
and  Gaspare  Capparone  (Rome,  1806,  fol.). 
— ^The  museum  at  Florence  (q.  v.)  is  next 
in  rank  after  the  Vatican.  Its  greatest 
(Mnaments  are  the  Medicean  Venus  and 
the  Famesian  Hercules.  The  museum  in 
Paris,  at  the  time  when  all  the  greatest 
treasures  of  the  arts  of  almost  all  ages  and 
all  countries  were  accumulated  there,  was 
the  richest  in  the  world.  It  is  even  now 
exceedingly  rich.  The  superb  Diana,  the 
true  sister  of  the  divine  Apollo  Belvedere, 
the  maiestic  Pallas  of  Velletri,  and  the 
colossal  tragic  muse,  are  its  greatest  or- 
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niment*.  As  in  France  salleries  of  pic- 
tures also  are  understood  by  the  name 
mutie,  we  must  mention  liere  the  magnif- 
icent gallery  of  the  Louvre,  the  greatest 
treasures  of  which,  at  present,  are  the 
pictures  of  Raphael  and  Leonardo,  pur- 
chased by  Francis  I,  the  woriis  of  Pous- 
ain,  Lehnin,  Lesueur,and  the  pictures  of 
the  former  gallery  of  Luxemburg,  by  Ru- 
bens,* — See  count  Olorac's  Mua^e  de 
Seu^vn  antique  ei  modeme  (Pans,  1826, 
with  engravings.) — ^Besides  these,  there  is 
the  mu$ie  dea  monvmentt  DrancaiB,  estab- 
lished by  Lenov,  in  1796,  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  national  convention.  It 
was  begun  iu  1790,  and  opened  to  the 
public  in  1791,  at  a  time  when  the  fury 
of  the  people,  excited  by  existing  abuses, 
attacked  indiscriminately  all  monuments 
of  the  previous  order  of  things.  It  was 
composed  of  seven  great  saloons,  chrono- 
logically disposed,  so  that  the  wortcs  of 
each  period  stood  by  themselves.  A  gar- 
den attached  to  the  museum  contained 
those  monunients  which  were  too  huge  for 
the  rooms.  It  1816,  this  museum  was 
broken  up,  and  the  monuments  restored 
to  their  former  situatioiis»  M.  Molard 
established  the  corutrvatoire  des  arU  ei 
mUi/tny  containing  a  very  full  collection 
of  machines,  &c.  The  Jardin  da  Roi 
contains  the  mu$ie  d^htstcirt  naiureUe, 
which  owes  so  much  to  Buffon.  In 
England,  the  Oxford  museum  is  the  old- 
esL  It  was  fi»anded  in  1679,  and  owes  a 
great  part  of  its  treasures  to  Elias  Ash- 
mole,  whose  name  it  bears.  The  British 
museum,  in  London,  is  continually  in- 
creasmg  by  mean's  of  donations  and  pur- 
chases. Sir  Richard  Cotton  (q.  v.)  laid 
the  foundation  of  it  by  his  valuable  col- 
lection of  manuscripts.  Since  that  time, 
the  government  has  frequendy  made  ad- 
ditions to  it  by  purchase.  (See  British 
Mustum.)  No  country  has  more  muse- 
luns  than  Germany.  In  Dresden  are  the 
collection  of  antiques,  called  the  Augua* 
fetcm,  the  greatest  ornaments  of  which  are 
the  three  temafe  figures  of  Herculaneum, 
the  gallery  of  pictures,  with  Raphael's 
great  master-piece,  the  Madonna  di  Sisto, 
and  Correggio's  Night,  and  the  museum 
of  casts  in  gypsum,  collected  by  Mengs. 
(See  Drtsden.)  Munich  has  the  Glypto' 
ihecaiq,  v.);  and  a  similar  building  has 
lately  been  erected  for  the  reception  of  pic- 
tures, the  collection  of  which  is  consider* 
able.  Ghiido's  Ascension  of  the  Virgin  is 
the  most  distinguished  of  them,  and  the 
Duaseldorf  collection,  and  that  of  the 
brothers  Boisser^e,  have  greatly  ennanced 
their  value.    Still  larger  and  Qner  is  the 


new  museum  at  Berlin,  lately  finished, 
and  containing  works  of  sculpture,  pic- 
tures, coins,  gems,  Egyptian  monuments, 
6lc.  The  building  itself,  with  its  fresco 
paintings,  is  a  splendid  work  of  art.  In 
the  other  cities  of  Prussia,  museums  are 
likewise  erecting.  Darmstadt,  Gotha,  Cas- 
sel,  Brunsvrick,  Dessau,  Vienna,  &c.,  con 
tain  museums  more  or  less  distinguished. 
Llorente  has  communicated  some  infor- 
mation on  the  collections  in  Spain.  That 
country  has  been  too  much  agitated,  of 
late,  to  bestow  much  attention  on  the 
fine  arts,  or  collections  of  works  of  art. 
In  Turin,  an  Egyptian  museum,  opened 
in  1834,  contains  E^ptian  antiquities, 
obtained  by  Drovetti.  Amad.  Peyrou 
published  the  Pmyri  Oraci  Mimi  Taur- 
rinevuis.  Milan  has  been  growing  richer 
every  day  in  coins.  In  Brescia,  a  muse- 
um of  antiquities  was  established  in  1827, 
shordy  after  a  temple,  with  many  statues, 
had  been  excavated.  The  mujeo  Barbo- 
nicoj  at  Naples,  is  increased  by  the  treas- 
ures found  in  the  subterranean  cities.  The 
most  important  treasures  of  this  museum 
are  made  known  to  the  public  at  large 
by  Niccolini's  Real  Mtmo  Borfottico, 
published  since  1834,  in  numbers.  It 
will  form  sixteen  volumes,  and  a  cata- 
logue of  two  volumes  vrill  contain  the 
less  important  works.  Niccolini  gives, 
at  the  same  time,  informadon  respecting 
the  history  of  the  excavations  in  Pompeii. 
— Resjpecting  St.  Petersburg,  see  Hand's 
Descrtpiion  fWeimar,  1837,  1  vol.),  and 
Miliotti,  on  the  gems  of  that  capital,  Vi- 
enna, 1807)*  Several  private  collections 
at  Petersburg,  and  in  other  places  of  the 
Russian  empire,  are  not  unimportant. 
Copenhagen  has  valuable  collections,  tS^ 
fording  interesting  illustrations  of  north- 
em  antiquities.  (See  Copenhagen,)  The 
Greek  government,  some  time  sinc^  issu- 
ed a  decree,  commanding  all  antiquities 
found  in  the  interior  to  be  brought  to  the 
national  museum,  in  order  to  preserve 
them  from  future  destruction,  and  also  to 
prevent  their  exportation.*  (For  the  col- 
lection of  Etruscan  vases  by  Lucien  Bo- 
Tjte,  see  his  article^ 
us  BROOM.  (See  Aingi,) 
Music.  The  Greeks  understood  by 
music  {nov9tKri\  the  (so  called)  arts  of  the 
Muses,  particularly  music  in  the  modem 

*  It  already  consists  of  1090  painted  vases  (of 
various  fonns  and  descriptions),  lOd  lamps,  and 
24  smaller  statues  of  teira'^otta.  16  small  earth* 
en  vessels,  19  dass  vases,  34  alaoaater  vases,  197 
copper  utensiM  (comprising  paUra^  and  other 
sacrificial  vessels),  71  stone  taLlets  (with  inscrip 
tions),  24  statues,  14  bass-reliefs,  53  fragments  of 
sculpture,  and  339  coins  and  medab. 
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of  the  word,  and  poetty  and  elo- 
quence.  Plato  contradiatinguiahes  it  from 
gymna8tie$.  Tiie  Ay^wtf^wnm  (mtiaical 
conteata)  took  place  in  all  the  above  arts. 
At  a  later  period,  the  worda  mune  and 
rnimaU  were  reatricted  to  that  ait  alone 
whieb  atrivea  to  afiect  the  soul  faj  tonea. 
We  shall  form  a  more  juat  idea  of  this  art 
if  we  search  for  its  origin  in  our  nature. 
We  see  it,  as  it  were,  daily^  originating,  or, 
at  least,  we  daily  perceive  in  common 
life  the  germs  m>m  which  it  grew  up. 
Nature  seems  to  have  eatablished  an  inti- 
mate coonezion  between  the  emotions 
and  the  sense  of  hearing.  Of  the  two 
nobler  aenaes,  sight  and  hearing,  the  fint 
seems  to  belong  more  particuliu'ly  to  the 
understanding ;  we  owe  to  the  eye,  and  to 
abetractiona  from  the  images  which  it 
presents,  most  of  our  general  notions  and 
ideas,  while  the  ear  appears  to  be  more 
intimately  connected  with  the  feeUngs. 
Feeling  ezpreflses  itwlf  most  readily  in 
tones.  Fear,  joy,  desire,  anger,  have  each 
a  peculiar  tone,  understood  oy  all  human 
beings.  Man  soon  perceives  diis,  and 
often  prolongs  these  tones,  in  order  to 
continue  or  heighten  a  certain  feeling  or 
excitement ;  hence  the  repetition  of  die 
war-cry,  in  the  combats  of  rude  tribes,  or 
of  the  tones  of  mirth  at  their  festivitieB. 
The  love  of  excitement,  moreover,  soon 
leads  to  the  production  of  these  tones, 
even  on  occasions  when  the  feeling  from 
which  they  first  originated  does  not  exist : 
thus  we  find  the  natural  tones  of  joy  re- 
peated, in  order  to  effect  that  of  vHiich 
they  were  originally  the  efGsct,— a  pl^s- 
ant  feeimg,  a  contented  state  of  the  soul. 
This,  it  is  true,  is  not  yet  music  or  song, 
but  the  first  germ  of  it  Another  element 
of  music,  springing  from  a  feelikig  deeply 
planted  in  the  human  heart,  and  percepti- 
ble in  .children  and  savages,  as  well  as  in 
the  most  refined  and  accompltahed,  soon 
associates  itself  with  tones:  we  mean 
rhythm.  Whatever  may  be  its  origin, 
whether  it  was  first  used  to  relieve  the 
fatigue  of  a  march,  or  to  give  connexion 
to  a  series  of  tones,  or  to  enable  numbers 
to  join  in  the  utterance  of  the  same  tones, 
or  whether  it  is  todbe  referred  mainly  to 
the  spirit  of  classification  and  love  of  or- 
der, which  is  so  universally  operative, — 
certam  it  is  that  the  love  of  rh^rdmi  is  one 
of  the  most  general  principles  of  the 
human  soul:  it  pervades  all  tribes,  all 
ages,  all  classes.  It  alleviates  labor,  and 
oheertthe  heart  A  simple  division  of 
tones  soon  gave  rise  to  a  more  artificial 
one,  and  man  soon  perceived  that  he 
might  utter  two  abort  tones,  and  make 


two  short  steps,  in  the  same  time  as  doe 
long  tone  or  one  long  step.  Man  does 
this  long  before  he  remcts  on  it :  witneas 
the  regular  strokes  of  the  smidi's  ham- 
mer, or  the  thresh^^  fiaB,  and  die  dances 
of  die  rudest  nations:  thus  we  have  the 
two  essential  elements  of  song — tones  and 
rhythm.  As  precise  divisions  in  sciences 
or  arts,  or  any  of  the  depaitmenti  of  hu- 
man action,  grow  up  slowly,  and  kindred 
branches  are  at  first  usually  mingled,  it  n 
highly  probable  that  dancing  and  music — 
two  arts  founded  on  measured  time — 
were  at  first  intimately  connected,  as  we 
find  sliU  to  be  the  case  among  most,  per- 
haps all,  tribei^  in  a  state  of  infancy.  By 
degrees,  the  song  was  separated  firom  the 
dance,  and  instruments  which  originally 
only  served  to  accompany  the  song,  be- 
came also  the  object  of  a  separate  art. 
Tones  by  themselves,  apart  from  dance 
or  words,  were  cultivated ;  the  laws  ac- 
cording to  which  they  must  be  connected, 
so  as  best  to  express  the  language  of  feel" 
ing,  were  more  and  more  investigated, 
the  application  of  these  laws  further  and 
further  extended,  until  music  was  devel- 
oped to  that  degree  of  perfection  which 
we  admire  in  the  wOrks  of  the  greatest 
masters.  Every  musical  production,  to 
deserve  the  name,  must  be  expreanve  of 
feelincs,  and,  through  them,  or  ideas ;  but 
though  music  exists  wherever  the  human 
apeciea  is  found,  it  does  not  follow  that 
every  aood  piece  of  music  must  please  all 
men  afike,  or  be  understood  by  all  idike, 
because  music  is  an  art  requiring  cultiva- 
tion of  the  mind  and  heart,  to  appreciate 
it  fully ;  still,  however,  music,  even  of  the 
most  elevated  kind,  retains  so  much  of  its 
character  of  universality,  that  the  produc- 
tions of  the  greatest  masters  delight  much 
more  generally  than  the  best  perform- 
ances in  other  arts.  Wimess,  for  instance, 
certain  tunes  of  Mozart,  or  other  creat 
composers,  which  are  repeated  on  all  oc- 
casions, so  that  they  not  unfrequently  be- 
come tedious  fi^m  this  cause.  The 
Hunter's  Chorus  in  the  Freischiitz  may 
be  heard  throughout  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica. The  reason  is,  that  music  addresses 
the  feelings,  and  feeling  is  alike  all  (»ver 
the  world.  In  this  pomt  of  universality, 
music  and  mathematics  (incongruous  as 
the  association  may  seem)  agree,  the  re- 
lations of  numbers  and  magnitudes,  with 
which  mathematics  has  to  deal,  b<^ 
ing  every  where  the  same,  and  the  sim- 
ple feelings  of  the  heart  which  music  ad- 
dresses being  common  to  every  region. 
Insensibility  to  music  may  generally  be 
referred  to  a  defective  oiganization  in  the 
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» of  Jroaring ;  but  tbe  wh^  eonforma- 
tioii  of  00016  men  is  proboUy  much  better 
fitted  than  tbatof  otbeiBto  eii|Jt>Je  them  to 
receive  pleasure  from  it  In  thk  reapect, 
too^  mtiBie  and  mathematics  seem  to  have 
a  resembbnee,  that  grsat  excellence  in  ei- 
ther seems  to  require  a  marked  peculiarity 
in  the  nature  of  the  individual.  Music  is 
baaed  on  melody  (ou  v.),  rhythm  (q.  v.)  and 
harmony.  (q.T.)  The  effects  of  mudic  are 
sometimes  said  to  be  merely  sensual  It  is 
addressed  to  the  ear,  indeed;  butall  the  in- 
fluences which  we  receive  from  without 
are  conveyed  through  the  medium  of  the 
senses,  and  the  tones  of  music  often  speak 
a.  language  to  the  soul  richer  in  meaning 
than  any  words.  It  will  hardly  be  pretend- 
ed that  feelings  which  cannot  be  expressed 
in  words,  are  necessarily  of  a  lower  char- 
acter than  those  which  mav  be  so  express- 
ed. The  most  devated  feelings  are  be- 
yond the  power  of  even  metaphorical 
lan|piage.  Nothing  is  merely  sensual 
which  makes  a  lasong  spiritual  impres- 
sion upon  the  soul ;  and  he  who  demes  to 
music  such  a  power,  baa  not  heard  its 
sublunest  strains,  or  has  hot  the  capacity 
to  appreciate  them.  In  music,  we  have 
to  dttrtinguiah  the  invention  called  compo- 
siHon  and  the  execution.  As  to  the  latter, 
it  may  be  vocal  or  instrumental ;  and  as  to 
ihe  purposes  for  which  music  is  intended, 
we  have  church  or  Moered  music,  theatri- 
cal music,  concert,  dancing,  &c.,  music. 
Music,  considered  on  its  technical  aide, 
rests  on  matheipatics  and  acoustics. 
Since  Euler,  it  has  been  understood  that 
music  ought  to  be  treated  under  a  math- 
ematical point  of  view.  It  operates,  in 
space  and  time,  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
susceptible  of  mathematical  measure- 
ment. Tones,  considered  simply  as  to 
their  duration,  are  magnitudes  of  time, 
which  stand  in  a  descen^ng  geometrical 
progression,  the  exponent  of  which  is 
2  : 1,  i,  h  h  tV»  Af  ^«  The  time  is 
expressible  in  fractions  (^,  },  f ,  ^,  f 
time),  whicb  indicate  in  numbers  bow 
many  parts  of  the  unit  of  time  (;si)  are 
contained  in  each  bar.  In  space,  tones 
can  be  considered  as  magnitudes  of  sound, 
and  th^  distances  from  each  other  in  the 
scale  are  expressed  in  numbers,  which 
have  reference  to  a  mathematical  divis- 
ion of  the  space  between  two  sounds, 
adopted  as  limits  (the  octave,  the  third, 
seventh,  &c.).  Simihur  proportions  exist 
between  the  various  voices,  the  treble, 
baas,  StCy  and  between  the  various  keys. 
In  instrumental  music,  the  depth  and 
height  of  the  tones  depend  upon  the  pro- 
portiona  of  tba   thickness,  length  and 


lightness  of  the  chords,  the  qualit^r,  diame* 
ter  and  distance  of  the  openings  in  wind- 
instruments,  and  the  like ;  and  all  these 
proportions  can  be  determined  and  meas- 
ured according  to  mathematical  rules. 
This  regularity  may  perhaps  afford  the 
reason  why  the  effects  of  music  are  so 
general,  and  its  influence  on  the  nerves 
so  powerful.  The  same  circumstance 
renders  it  incapable  of  expressing  those 
line  shades  of  feeline  which  can  oe  com- 
municated only  by  the  aid  of  reflection. 

Music,  Hutoiy  qf.  In  the  preceding  . 
part  of  this  article,  we  have  given  our 
views  respecting  the  ori^  of  this  art.  It 
seems  to  us  a  very  poor  idea  to  consider 
it  as  havinff  begun  with  the  imitation  of 
birds  or  otner  animals,  or  of  any  of  the 
ordinary  sounds  of  nature ;  while  the  nat- 
ural expression  of  emotions  by  sounds 
would  easily  lead  to  a  repetition  of  these 
sounds,  the  consequence  of  which  would 
be  music.  We  do  not  deny  that  when 
once  the  disposition  for  music,  or  at  least 
for  the  utterance  of  a  series  of  tones,  was 
awakened,  the  sounds  of  surrounding  na- 
ture may  have  had  an  influence  upon 
man,  and  excited  him  to  tiy  to  form  a 
variety  of  tones  with  his  voice.  Wher- 
ever we  find  music,  even  in  its  rudest  be- 
S'unings,  we  find  also  instruments;  so 
at,  as  far  as  respects  the  known  history 
of  this  art,  we  must  consider  the  deyef- 
opement  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music 
as  coeval.  Perhaps  the  first  instrument 
invented  was  the  pipe  of  the  shepherd, 
who,  in  his  life  of  leisure,  heard  the  wind 
whistle  among  the  reeds.  It  seems  prob- 
able that  she^erds  first  cultivated  music 
as  an  art,  while  warriors  may  have  made 
use  of  the  exciting  war-cry  and  war-song 
before.  Instruments,  as  was  observed 
above,  served,  in  the  beginning,  only  as 
an  accompaniment.  According  to  the 
Mosaic  records,  Jubal,  the  son  of  Lamech, 
played  on  musical  instruments,  even  be- 
fore the  deluge.  At  a  later  period,  we 
find  amonff  the  Hebrews,  as  is  the  case 
in  the  early  periods  of  all  nations,  the 
character  of  poet  and  sinaer  united  in  the 
same  individual,  and  wim  them  we  also 
find  the  alternating  chorus.  The  muacal 
instruments  which  accompanied  these 
songs  were  harps,  citherns,  trumpets  and 
drums.  One  of  the  oldest  songs,  with  in- 
strumental accompaniments,  is  that  which 
Miriam  (sister  of  Moses)  sung,  after  the 
passage  of  the  Red  sea.  At  the  time  of 
David  and  Solomon,  music  had  reached 
its  highest  perfection  amongthe  Hebrews, 
and  part  of  theur  religious  service  consist- 
ed in  chanting  solemn  psalms,  with  in- 
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ttrumental  accompaniment  As  well  as 
we  can  judge,  from  the  informaticwi  hand- 
ed  down  to  as,  and  even  from  the  struc* 
ture  of  Hebrew  poetry  itself,  of  which 
a  certain  paraUeljsm  or  repetition  of  the 
main  idea  in  the  different  members  of  a 
sentence  was  the  chief  characteristic,  it 
had  a  very  distinct  rhythm,  a  varied  mel- 
ody, but  a  monotonous,  though  strong  ac- 
companiment, as  was  the  case  with  the 
music  of  most  ancient  nations.  They  had 
also  proper  musical  signs,  which  were 
put  over  the  musical  text,  and  which 
served  to  guide  the  recitation.  (See  George 
Ventzky's  Thoughts  on  the  Mtes,  or  Musi- 
cal  Si^^  of  the  ancient  Hebrttos,  in  Mitz- 
ler's  Musical  Library,  3d  vol.,  in  German ; 
sod  Anton's  Essay  towards  deciphering 
Ihc  Melodies  of  the  ancient  Hebretc  Songs, 
in  Paulus's  New  Repertory  for  Biblical 
and  Oriental  Literature,  Ist  and  2d  vol., 
in  German.)  Their  music,  however,  was 
employed  not  only  in  the  celebration  of 
religious  service,  in  which,  particularly 
since  the  time  of  David,  a  great  number 
of  singers,  male  and  female,  and  instru- 
mental performers,  were  employed,  but 
also  at  profane  festivals,  such  as  l&rge  en- 
tertainments. At  this  time,  the  different 
kinds  of  instruments  were  increased, 
aiimug  which  tlie  kinnor  (triangular  harp), 
an:)  1  le  cymbal,  are  mentioned  particu- 
larly. (See  Herder,  On  the  Spirit  of  He- 
brew  Poetry,  2d  voL ;  Pfeiffer,  On  the  Mu- 
9ic  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  Erlangen,  1779, 
in  Grcrmaii.)  Pauw  (in  his  JRecherches, 
vol.  i,  p.  244)  has  ^ue  too  far  in  assert- 
ing that  the  Egyptians  are  not  known  to 
have  had  either  music  or  poetry.  The 
tradition  that  Thout  or  Thot  (the  genius 
of  science  and  art,  according  to  Creuzer) 
invented  music,  proves,  indeed,  nothing; 
but,  in  the  tomb  of  Osymandyas,  near 
Thcbss,  musical  instruments  have  been 
found,  and  it  has  been  concluded  tliat  the 
Egyptians  must  have  been  acquainted 
with  music  2000  years  B.  C.  That  the  He- 
brews received  the  art  from  them  would 
not,  however,  be  proved  by  that  circum- 
stance, thouffh  it  may  be,  for  various  rea- 
sons, probable.  We  pass  over  the  myth- 
ological accounts  respecting  tliC  origin 
and  perfection  of  the  art  of  music  among 
the  Greeks.  The  traditions  indicate  that 
they  received  this  art,  or,  at  least,  creat 
improvements  in  the  execution  of  it,  from 
Lydia,  where  Amphion  is  said  to  have 
learned  music,  and  Arcadia,  where  the 
shepherds  practised  on  the  pipe,  flute  and 
cithern.  •  From  the  provinces  of  Asia 
Minor,  the  different  modes  (q.  v.)  of 
Creek   mu0ic-*the    Phrygian,    Dorian, 


Indian,  iEolian  and  Ionian— ore  derhred. 
lliehr  song,  as  it  would  appear  from 
what  we  can  gather  from  the  ancient  au- 
thors, consisted  in  a  musical  recitation, 
accompanied  by  one  or  more  instnimenVs 
to  support  the  rhythm.  From  the  sixth 
centuiy  B.  C.,  music  seems  to  have  been 
studied  scientifically,  and  particularly  tha 
tones  were  measured.  Lasus  of  Hermi- 
one,  in  the  Peloponnesus,  who  lived  about 
546  B.  C,  and  was  the  teacher  of  Pindar, 
is  said  to  have  written  something  on  the 
theorv  of  music.  Pythagoras  (q.  v.),  who 
is  said  to  have  learned  music  from  the 
Egyptian  priests  (which,  however,  is  con- 
sidered improbable),  occupied  himself 
with  the  mathematical  relations  of  tones. 
The  instrument  which  he  invented  for 
the  mathematical  determination  of  sounds 
was  called  the  Pythagorean  canon.  He  is 
also  said  to  have  added  the  eighth  chord 
to  the  harp,  to  which  several  others  were 
afterwards  added.  Damon  is  mentioned 
as  one  of  tiie  most  distinguished  teachers 
of  music  in  the  tunes  of  Pericles  and 
Socrates.  Plato  asserted  that  hb  music 
could  not  be  changed  without  changing 
the  constitution  of  the  state  itself  Plato 
and  Aristotle  considered  music  useful  as 
a  means  of  education.  In  their  time,  the 
scale  was  considerably  increased ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  complaints  arose  against 
the  degeneracy  of  music  and  of  the  na- 
tional manners  through  its  influence.  A 
similar  complaint  was  made  against  Phryg- 
ius,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Socrates. 
Probably  the  cause  of  it  was  the  applica- 
tion of  music  to  the  expression  of  the 
more  tender  feelings,  as  love,  &c.,  while 
it  had  been  previously  used  chiefly  to 
awaken  patriotic  or  religious  feeling,  as 
with  tlie  Lacedaemonians.  The  divi^om 
into  theoretical  and  practical  music  was 
probably  known  even  then.  Theoretical 
music  comprised  as  well  the  arithmetical 
calculations  respecting  tlie  proportions  of 
sound  and  tones,  as  .the  doctrine  of  har- 
monv,  which  teaches  the  general  rules  of 
all  the  various  concords.  Composition 
and  song  depended  upon  this  branch. 
The  latter,  and  tlius  music  in  general, 
V^as  divided,  according  to  the  pro]K)rtiona 
of  the  tones  required  in  the  different  sorts 
of  music,  into  the  diatonic,  enharmonic, 
and,  at  a  later  period,  the  chromatic.  In 
regard  to  the  tones,  which  were  the  basis 
of  the  compositions,  certain  modes  (q.  v.) 
were  adopted,  denominated,  as  has  been 
already  stated,  from  the  countries  whence 
they  chiefly  came.  Music  was  divided, 
also,  in  respect  of  composition,  into,  1. 
mdpmia  (the  art  of  composing  the  8on|^ 
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llNl  M^  the  att  of  giving  to  poetry  tbe 
proper  soo^^or  mode  of  redtation,  because 
the  redtitioti,  or  dedamatioiiY  was  also 
indicated  by  notes);  3.  into  rkythmopaia 
(tbe  art  of  giving  a  proper  rhythm  to  the 
motion  of  the  body  or  tbe  voice);  and,  3. 
into  poetiet^  the  technical  part  of  poetry, 
connected  intimately  with  music  in  those 
times) :  to  this  belonged  metrics.  As  to 
execution,  music  was  divided  into  organic 
(instrumental  music),  (todk  (vocal  music), 
and  hfpocntie  (paatomimic  action  in  con- 
nexion with  music).  At  the  time  of  Al- 
exander the  Great,  Aristoxenue,  a  pupil 
of  Xenophilus  and  Aristode,  distinguished 
himself.  He  wrote  a  great  number  of 
treatises  on  music,  of  which  three  are 
still  extant,  and  extended  the  scale  to 
eighteen  chords,  which  were  divided  ac- 
eordiug  to  tetrachords  and  pentachoids. 
Mis  pupils  (called  the  .^r£f<oa»man«)ieject- 
ad  the  strict  proportions  of  Pythagoras, 
and  made  use  of  the  intervals  of  whole 
and  half  tonea,  guided  merely  by  feeling. 
AriauyxenusaLao  introduced  the  chromat- 
ic music,  the  invention  of  which  belongs 
to  this  time,  instead  of  the  enharmonic 
Euclid  (277  B.  C.)  is  the  first  writer  who 
Heated  the  mathematical  doctrine  of 
sounds.  With  the  decline  of  liberty,  mu- 
sic also  sunk,  like  tbe  other  arts.  But  the 
inference  drawn  firom  the  perfection  of 
tbe  other  fine  arts  among  the  Greeks,  that 
music  bad  attained  a  corresponding  ad- 
vancement, is  very  problematical,  and  is 
not  confirmed  by  the  information  which 
has  been  handed  down  to  us.  It  rather 
appears  that  Greek  music  was  not  pos- 
sessed of  harmony  in  its  whole  fullness, 
and  of  that  splendor  and  variety  whidi  the 
art  attained  ailer  the  perfection  of  instru- 
mental music.  The  many  stories  of  the 
miraculous  effects  of  music  prove  noth- 
ing. Very  simple  and  poor  music  may 
be  considered  as  excelleut  by  a  nation 
which  knows  of  none  better :  wimess  the 
glofnng  description  of  beautiful  music  in 
the  tales  of  the  East,  notwithstandins  the 
low  state  of  the  art  in  that  quarter  of  the 
globe.  The  Greek  song  seems  to  have 
been  a  rhythmical  recitation,  with  a  sim- 
ple accompaniment,  in  which  the  tones 
nad  leas  a  musical  that  rhetorical  dura- 
tion. The  mwa^  investigations  of  the 
moderns  respecting  the  music  of  the  an- 
cients give  us,  on  the  whole,  but  little 
Hgbt  on  tlie  subject,  and  the  existing  wri- 
I  of  the  ancients  themselves  are,  in  a 
i  degree,  unintelligible,  on  account  of 
many  contradictionB  and  obscurities 
in  tiiem. — See  tlie  collection  of  the  an- 
oeDt  muflical  writers  by  Meibom—^Mi- 
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muB  Mu$ic4B  SerifUru  (7  vols.,  Amater* 
dam,  1654, 4to.),  and  Claud.  Ptolemnus.— 
Of  late,  MOnch  and  Von  Drieberg  have 
written  on  the  music  of  the  ancients. 
Chladni  (q.  v.),  however,  has  opposed 
their  conclusions  in  many  particulars^  in 
the  Musical  Gazette  of  Leipsic.  Caspar 
Bartholin  has  written  on  the  wind-instru* 
ments  of  the  ancients  (De  TSnis  Vetentmy 
The  Romans  seem  to  have  received  the 
music  which  tbey  used  at  sacrifices,  to- 
gether with  the  religious  service,  firom  the 
Etruscans,  but  the  instrumental  music, 
used  on  the  stage  and  in  war,  firom  the 
Greeks.  Stringed  instruments  are  said 
to  have  been  mtroduced  into  Rome  as 
late  as  186  B.  C.  In  general,  the  Ro- 
mans, so  warlike  in  their  disposition, 
most  cultivated  martial  music  At  an 
earlv  period  of  their  history,  it  was  a  great 
hinderance  to  the  progress  of  the  art  that 
it  was  practised  only  by  slavea  With 
the  Romans,  canere  and  carmen  signified 
the  musical  recitation,  which  waa  accom- 
panied by  instruments,  and  which  seems 
to  have  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  rhe- 
torical recitation  as  the  poetic  riofihmw 
to  the  numaiu  of  prose;  to  which  we 
must  add,  however,  that  orators  had  the 
intonation  given  by  instruments  at  the  be- 
ginning of  their  speech  and  during  the 
same.  The  Romans  made  use  of  their 
capital  letters  as  notes.  On  the  stage,  the 
song  was  accompanied  with  flutes.  The 
instruments  first  preluded,  then  the  actor 
began;  and,  probably,  the  instrument^ 
accompaniment  continued  in  simple  con- 
cords, or  made  short  pauses,  and  support- 
ed or  heightened  the  emphatic  expresuon 
by  recommencing.  Tbe  choruses  seem 
to  have  been  accompanied  difierentiy 
fix>m  the  monologue  and  dialogue.  This 
accompaniment  consisted  of  dutes  and 
other  wind-instruments,  comprised  with 
the  Romans  under  the  name  of  tibim; 
sometimes,  also,  of  the  lyre  and  cithern. 
The  flutes  were  diflerent,  according  to 
the  comic  or  tragic  poem  which  they  nad 
to  accompan;^:  hence  there  were  tibuB 
dextra  and  sinUtrc^  the  former  particu- 
larly intended  for  tbe  serious,  the  latter 
fi>r  the  comic,  passaces,  and  for  comedies. 
Horace,  in  his  EpuAola  ad  Pucnesy  says 
that,  formerly,  only  simple  wmd-instru- 
ments,  with  a  few  holes,  had  been  used ; 
no  flutes  which  vied  with  the  trumpets 
{fub^y  Rhythm  and  melody,  he  says, 
had  become  less  strict  At  later  periods, 
still  louder  complaints  were  raisedagainst 
tbe  noise  of  the  instnunents,  which 
obliged  the  actor  to  raise  his  voice  ex- 
ti^mely.    In  all  this,  the  Greeks  had  pr^ 
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ceded  the  Romans.  Under  the  four  em- 
perors, particularly  Nero,  music  was  cul- 
tivated as  an  object  of  luxury.  Afler  his 
death,  500  sinffeis  and  musicians  are  said 
to  have  been  dismissed.  (For  the  way  in 
which  sacred  music  grew  up  among  the 
first  Christians,  see  the  articles  JUtmc,  Sev- 
ered; also  AdUan  ^tmc,in  the  article  Ra- 
ly,  vol.  vii,  p.  134.)  The  solemn  church 
song  or  hymn,  which  was  first  sung  in 
one  voice  only,  or  in  octaves,  is  the  msis 
of  modem  music.  It  was  sung  without 
rhythm  or  time  (in  canto  fermo).  A  later 
invention  is  the  figured  music,  which,  ac- 
cording to  some,  existed  even  in  the  sev- 
enth century,  in  the  Roman  church ;  ac- 
cording to  others,  was  invented  by  the 
English  monk  Dunstan  (who  died  988). 
The  progress  of  music  was  promoted,  in 
the  middle  ages,  by  its  being  consecrated 
to  the  service  of  religion,  and  belonging  to 
the  quadrivium^  the  four  branches  of  a 
learned  education, — arithmetic,  ^mctiy, 
astronomy  and  muac.  Several  mvestiga- 
tioos  into  the  nature  of  music  were  made, 
which  are  found  in  Mart.  Gerbert's  Scrip- 
tores  ecdesiastici  dt  Musiea  sacra, — See, 
also,  Forkel's  Qfineral  lAieraturc  of  Music 
(in  German,  Leipsic,  1793). — Guide  of 
Arezzo  (whose  worits  on  music  are  also 
to  be  found  in  the  collection  just  mention- 
ed) contributed  greatly  to  the  improve- 
ment of  music.  The  correction  and  ex- 
tension of  the  system  of  tones,  the  divinon 
of  tones  into  hexachords,  the  improve- 
ment in  the  manner  of  writing  the  notes, 
by  the  introduction  of  the  system  of  lines, 
the  invention  of  the  sdndzciion  (q.  v.),  and 
of  counterpoint,  are  generally  ascribed 
to  him.  Johannes  de  Muris  is  said  to 
have  improved  the  mode  of  writine  notes 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  also  the 
figured  music.  Franco  of  Cologne,  in  the 
eleventh  century,  is  mentioned  as  the 
inventor  of  the  mumcal  time-table,  and  as 
the  first  approved  writer  dn  measured 
music,  on  which  the  invention  of  counter- 
point and  the  fiigue  depended.  In  the 
fifteenth  century,  music  was  treated  scien- 
tifically in  the  Netheriands,  France  and 
Spain.  The  organ  (q.  v.)  contributed 
much  to  the  developement  of  harmony. 
The  Flemish  school,  to  which  belongs, 
among  others,  Orlando  Lasso  (q.  v.),  pre- 
ceded Fal&BQina,  genetBlly  called  the 
founder  of  modem  church  music.  From 
the  sixteentli  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
there  grew  up  at  the  courts  of  monarchs 
the  free  chamber  style,  and,  from  this, 
the  theatrical  style.  The  invention  of  the 
opera,  in  th^  sixteenth  century,  has  chiefly 
contributed  to  the  splendor  and  variety  of 


modem  vocal  music,  and  the  astoDishing 
improvement  of  the  most  various  iostru- 
ments  greatly  advanced  instrumental  mu^ 
sic,  and,  at  the  same  time,  harmony, 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen* 
turyl  (See  the  history  of  music  in  the 
articles  of  the  various  countries.)  The 
merit  of  the  advancement  of  vocal  music 
is  claimed  particularly  by  the  Italians ;  the 
improvement  of  instrumental  music,  by 
the  Germans  and  French.  As  to  the 
modem  matliematical  systems  of  music, 
Huygens,  Saveur  (about  1701),  Rameau 
(about  1722),  and  Euler  (Mathematical  fn- 
quiries  respecting  Music\  deserve  to  be 
mentioned  as  inventors.  The  history  of 
music  has  been  treated  fiilly  by  G iamb. 
Martini  (Storia  delta  Musiea^  fiologna, 
1757  et  seq.l  by  Marpurg  [Kriiisdie  JBm- 
kHung  m  die  Gesckihte  mid  Onrndsidxt 
dor  aUen  und  nenem  Musik,  Berlin,  17S9L 
by  Bumey  (q.  v.),  from  whose  great  woiK 
that  of  Busby  (Loudon,  1820, 2  vols.)  was 
compiled,  by  Hawkins,  and  by  J.  N.  For- 
kel  [Altgemeine  Geschichte  derMusikf^  vols., 
4to^  not  finished).  Von  Hammer  gives 
contributions  to  the  history  of  Oriental 
music,  from  the  Persian,  in  his  Fkindgru- 
hen  des  Orients  (4th  vol.);  see,  also, 
Pauw^  Reeherches ;  and,  for  the  musie  of 
Egypt  and  Abyssinia,  a  letter  by  Bmce, 
in  Buraey's  General  History  of  Music. 

Music,  Sacrbd.  Almost  all  nations 
who  have  an  established  religious  service 
have  made  music  an  important  part  of  it; 
and,  in  a  general  sense,  we  might  give  the 
name  of  sacred  music  to  all  music  em- 
ployed in  religious  festivals,  even  before 
the  Christian  era,as  tltatof  the  Egyptians, 
Hebrews,  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  well  as  to 
the  religious  songs  of  the  bards  and  scalds. 
The  early  Christians,  who  were  led  by 
various  passages  in  their  sacred  writings 
to  employ  rengious  songs,  introduced  at 
their  religious  meetings,  particularly  in  the 
Eastern  churches,  me  singing  of  the 
psalms  and  hymns,  which  are  to  be  found 
in  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  to 
which  the  Jewish  converts  had  been 
already  accustomed  in  their  assemblies. 
They  sang,  also,  at  the  Lord's  supper  and 
at  the  agapes.  At  the  synod  of  Laodices 
(964),  regular  songs  were  introduced, 
which  were  sung  from  notes  by  persons 
appointed  for  this  purpose.  The  Western 
churches  received,  through  Ambrosias 
(q.  v.),  bishop  of  Milan,  a  regular  church 
music,  similar  to  the  Eastern.  Probably 
this  possessed  a  regular  modulation  and 
rhythm,  only  that  both  were  defective 
throu^  the  imperfection  of  the  music  at 
that  time ;  and  the  latter  appears  to  have 
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been  limited  to  lone  and  short  tones:  the 
first  was  founded  upon  the  Grecian 
modes  remaioing  io  Italy,  and  was  very 
poor.  Perhaps  many  of  the  melodies  of 
Grecian  and  Koraan  hymns  now  received 
words  adapted  to  the  religious  worship  of 
the  Christians.  The  Christian  fiithen  bear 
witness  to  the  use  of  songs  in  the  Chris* 
tian  communities  in  the  hrst  century,  and 
many  of  them,  aa  Ambrosius  and  Augus- 
tine, were  great  admirers  of  them.  In  re- 
gard to  the  miuiner  of  smging  in  tlie  first 
assemblies,  it  was  sometimes  in  solo, 
sometimes  altematelv,  and  sometimes 
there  was  a  chorus  of  the  whole  assem- 
bly, who  united  in  repeating  short  pas- 
sages, before  sung  or  read,  from  which, 
probably,  the  female  sex  was  at  first  ex- 
cluded. For  the  regular  ordering  of  the 
singing,  precentors  were  institutea  in  the 
foimh  century,  who  were  considered  as 
inferior  officers  of  the  church.  Schools 
ai^ropriated  to  singiiig  were  instituted 
later,  and  only  in  a  few  places.  Pope 
Gregory  the  Great  (590—604)  distinguiadi- 
ed  himself  in  the  Koman  church  as  the 
founder  of  a  new  singins  school,  in  which 
boys  were  instructed.  It  was  the  model 
of  many  other  institutions  of  this  kind. 
In  consecjuence  of  this  education  of  per- 
sons for  singers,  the  singing  was  not  only 
more  artificial,  but  the  people  were  also, 
for  the  most  part,  excluded,  particulai-ly 
aa  the  hymns  were  in  Latin.  Gregory 
collected  in  his  ArUiphanarium  the  existing 
aongs  of  the  churcn,  which  he  selected 
fii>m  the  best  ancient  melodies,  improved 
and  increased  by  the  addition  of  new 
ones.  The  (Sgegorian  Chanty  so  called 
aAer  him,  was  sung  in  unison  with  loud 
notes  of  similar  value,  without  rhythm  aiKi 
metre  (by  which  it  is  particularly  distin- 
guished from  the  Ambrosian),  or  in  the  old 
Grecian  modes,  but  with  a  more  complex 
modulation.  This  Gregorian  or  plain 
chant,  which,  by  means  of  Gregory  and 
liis  successors,  has  been  extended  througfaF- 
out  the  West,  is  the  foundation  of  the 
Christian  church  music  It  was  also  call- 
ed 4AonU  sofigy  because  it  was  sung  1^  a 
choir.  The  Gregorian  Chant  was  first 
carried  into  England  and  France.  Char- 
lemagne, who  labored  particularly  for  its 
difiTusion,  caused  several  singing  schools 
to  be  established  in  France,  and  united 
them  with  the  monasteries.  The  Grego- 
rian Chant  was  probably  introduced  into 
Germany  by  Boniface,  but  it  was  first 
generally  difiiised  there  in  the  time  of 
Charlemagne.  The  developeinent  of  the 
muaic  for  four  voices  may  iiave  been  as- 
flined  by  the  choral;  but  musical  instru- 


ments contributed  yet  more  thereto,  as 
well  as  to  the  formation  of  perfect  harmo- 
ny ;  amon^  these,  the  oigan  (q.  v.)  partic- 
ularly, which  soon  took  the  first  rank  in 
the  churches.  Now  figured  music  arose, 
and  likewise  figured  sooff  (canhu  Jmara- 
tui\f  which,  in  Uie  fifleenm  century,  began 
to  oecome  general,  as  the  custom  grew  up 
of  varying,  extending  and  embellishing 
the  accompanying  voices  of  a  melody, 
while  the  chief  voice,  upon  which  the 
fundamental  melody  depended,  remained 
unchanged  (hence  it  was  called  cmdu$fr^ 
mttf ,  canio  farmoy  plain-chant) ;  but,  stUl, 
the  chief  voice  often  became  the  under 
voice.  This  happened  afterwards^  also, 
with  melody.  The  invention  of  measured 
music  caused  the  choral  to  be  performed 
in  a  more  regular  measure,  and  gave 
greater  extent  to  harmony.  Choirs  of 
singers  now  became  necessary,  and  sing- 
inff  was  often  applied,  especially  m  Italy, 
to  neighten  the  splendor  of  religious  vfor- 
ship.  (See  hakan  Music,)  The  organ 
was  continually  improved,  after  the  fif- 
teenth cenmry,  and  other  instruments, 
also,  were  introduced  into  the  church, 
against  which  complaints  were  often 
made,  as  well  as  against  the  new  figured 
music  in  general,  which  found  peculiar 
support  in  the  instrumental  nmaic.  Yet 
these  complaints  were  chiefly  directed 
against  the  abuse  of  the  figured  and  in- 
strumental music,  and  they  were  not  able 
to  banish  them  from  tlie  church.  Tbe 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  form  a 
new  period  of  church  music,  which  was 
extended  by  the  great  masters  in  Italy, 
France,  the  Netherlands  and  Germany. 
Luther's  services  to  the  German  churuk 
muiAc  are  well  known,  fbr  which  he  labor- 
ed, by  means  of  his  friend  SenffeL  During 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
church  music  became  continually  more 
brilUaut,  and  always  more  corrupted  by 
the  intennixture  of  profane  music.  In 
tbe  Roman  Cathohc  church,  the  sacred 
music  is  confined  to  fixed  forms  of  text; 
for  instance,  the  text  of  the  mass,  the  Of- 
firioria,  Tt  Deunij  Saktj  Requiem,  Psalms, 
in  the  Protestant  church,  poets  and  com- 
posers allow  themselves  new  forms. — ^The 
greatest  modem  composers  of  sacred 
music  are  Pal&strina,  Allegri,  Durante, 
MoRdes,  LolU,  Scariatti,  Lasso,  Caldera, 
Leo,  Pergolesi,  Handel,  Bach,  Graun, 
Hasse,  JomeUi,  St61zl,  Kerl,  Rolle,  Neu- 
mann, Schulz,  Kunzen,  Wolf^  Mieh.  and 
Jos.  Haydn,  Mozart,  Vogier,  Cherubim. 

Musrc  OP  THX  Spherbs.  (See  flor- 
monMofUuSpherei.) 

MvBx[mo9chu9}.    The  muak  tribe  have 
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no  honis.  In  the  lower  iaw  they  hare 
eight  Indflora,  and,  in  the  upper,  two 
loDg  tusks,  one  on  each  side,  projecting 
some  distance  from  the  mouth.  Th^  are 
celebrated  from  one  of  the  species  anbrd- 
ing  an  odoriferous  subetance,  which  has 
long  been  used  in  perfumery  and  medi- 
cine. This  substance  was  long  known, 
before  any  authentic  information  could  be 
obtained  respecting  the  curumstances, 
form  and  manners  of  the  animals  that  pro-> 
duced  it.  The  principal  species  is  the 
Thibet  musk  {M.  moschifenu),  which  is 
about  two  to  three  feet  hiffh.  Its  upper 
jaw  is  considerably  longer  tnan  the  lower. 
Its  tusks  are  nearly  two  inches  long,  and 
project  considerably,  its  ears  are  long  and 
narrow.  The  hair  of  the  body  is  long,  and 
stands  erect ;  each  hair  is  marked,  from  tip 
to  root^  with  waves ;  the  color,  at  the  lower 
ptrt,  is  cinereous ;  in  the  middle,  black ; 
and  at  tbe  tip,  ferruginous.  The  hoo6  are 
black,  and  deeply  cleft.  The  tail  is  yeiy 
short  The  male  is  ftimished  with  a 
small  bag,  nearly  of  the  size  of  a  hen's 
egg,  in  vfrnch  is  contained  the  musk.  This 
Imngs  from  the  abdomen.  A  fbll  grown 
male  will  yield  a  drachm  and  a  half,  and 
an  old  one  two  drachms.  The  baff  is  fiir^ 
nisbed  ^th  two  smdll  orifices,  the  one 
naked,  and  the  othei*  ooyered  with  hairs. 
The  hantet«  cut  off  the  bag,  and  tie  it  up 
fbr  sale,  but  often  adulterate  its  contents 
by  mixing  other  matteis  with  them.  It 
has  been  asseited,  that  when  the  musk 
baff  is  first  opened,  it  has  a  very  powerfiil 
emci  on  die  membrane  of  tbe  nose,  some- 
times even  to  such  a  de|;ree  as  to  cause  a 
flow  of  blood.  This  animal  is  a  native  of 
many  parts  of  Aek,  and  particulariy  of 
the  kingdom  of  Thibet  As  it  is  naturally 
timid,  it  lives  on  the  cliflk  and  summits  of 
lofty  mountains.  In  runninff,  leapmg  and 
climbing,  it  displays  astonishing  agility. 
Few  animals  lead  the  hunter  into  greater 
dangersi  or  require  more  address  and  ac- 
tivity in  ^e  chase.  But  the  value  of  the 
inu^is  indubes  the  pursuer  to  brave  every 
danger.  In  the  autumn,  however,  they 
assemble  in  herds,  to  migrate  to  a  more 
genial  climate :  at  this  time  they  are  taken, 
or  shot,  in  great  numbeis.  The  other 
species  do  not  fbniish  any  musk.  These 
are  the  memuiina  (JIf.  memmnaj^  a  native 
of  Java  and  Ceylon.  It  is  diminutive, 
being  not  more  than  a  fbOC  and  a  half 
long.  The  Java  mUsk  (JIf.  Jatfomeui)  is 
also  small  (about  the  size  of  a  rabbit)^  with 
remaricably  slender  legs.  But  the  most 
beautiful  species  is  the  Ckdnea  musk  {M, 
pygtMBus),  which,,  notwithstanding  its 
name,  is  more  common  in  India  ai£l  the 


Otierital  islandi  than  in  Guinea*  lUi 
graceful  and  diminutive  creature  is  only 
,  about  nine  inches  in  length,  with  slender 
limbs,  and  smooth,  shining  hair.  Tbi^ 
Malays  capture  them  in  great  numben^ 
and  cany  them  about  in  cages  fbr  sale. 
The  American  musk  {M,  Anariccmus)  is 
Only  the  young,  or  the  female  of  one  of 
the  species  of  Soutli  American  deer;  and 
the  M,  ddkcMut  of  Shaw  is  the  fewn  of 
the  American  stag. 

MtJSK£TooN;  a  short  thick  musket^ 
whose  bore  is  the  thirty-eighth  part  of  its 
length :  it  carries  five  ounces  of  iron,  or 
seven  and  a  half  of  lead,  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  powder. 

MusKiNeuM ;  a  river  of  Ohio,  which  is 
formed  by  the  Junction  of  White-woman% 
river  and  the  Tuscarawas^  which  unite  at 
Coshocton.  After  the  junction,  it  has  a 
course  of  100  miles,  and  flows  into  the 
Ohio,  at  Marietta.  It  is  navigable  fbff 
boats  and  batteaux  to  Coshocton,  and  fiir 
smaller  crafl,  still  ferther.  There  are  (all* 
of  seven  feet  at  Zanesville,  around  which 
there  is  a  canal.  Tbe  Ohio  canal  ftirma 
an  easy  communication  between  the  towns 
on  this  rivef  and  kike  Erie. 

Musk  Ox  {wiht  moMAotiw).  This 
animal,  which  Mr.  Raikivilte  bits  conM- 
ered  as  intermediate  between  the  ibeep 
and  ox,  inhabitB  the  hamb  countrr  in 
America,  to  the  northward  of  60^  of  lat- 
itude. This  district  is  mostlv  rocky,  and 
destitute  of  wood,  except  on  tne  banks  of 
tbe  larger  streama  Their  food  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  moose — grass  at  one  season, 
and  licbttis  at  another.  When  they  are 
fiit,  their  flesh  is  well  tasted ;  that  of  the 
bulls,  and  even  of  the  cows,  when  (ean, 
smells  sdrongiy  of  musk.  Notwitbstuid- 
ing  the  shortness  of  their  legs,  they  run 
fast,  and  can  climb  hills  and  rocks  with 
great  ease.  Thev  assemble  in  herds  of 
from  twenty  to  thirty.  The  female  brings 
forth  one  calf  m  May  or  June.  Doctor 
Richardson  states,  if^  the  huntera  keep 
themselves  eono^ed  when  they  fire 
upon  one  of  the  herds,  the  poor  animals 
mistake  the  noise  fbr  thunder,  and  form 
themselves  into  a  groups  crowdinff  closer 
and  closer  as  their  companions  fall ;  but 
should  they  discover  tfa^r  enemies,  either 
by  sight  or  by  dieir  sense  of  smell,  which 
is  very  acute,  they  seek  fbr  safety  by  in- 
stant flight  The  bulls  are,  however, 
irascible,  and  will  often  attack  the  hunter, 
and  en^ger  bis  life,  partieulariy  when 
they  are  wounded,  llie  musk  ox  is 
about  the  sizse  of  a  small  domesdc  «& 
Their  horns  are  veiy  bread  «l  base,  cover- 
Ukg  the  ftKrahead  and  crown  of  the  hmi 
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fimj  carve  downwards  between  th^  eye 
and  ear,  until  about  the  level  of  the  mouth, 
when  they  turn  upwards.  The  head  is 
large  and  broad,  and  the  nose  very  obtuse. 
The  ears  are  short,  and  not  venr  con- 
spicuous. The  genera]  color  of  the  hair 
of  the  body  is  brown.  On  the  neck  and 
between  the  shouldera^  it  is  long,  matted, 
and  somewhat  curled :  this  bushv  state  of 
the  hair  on  those  parts,  causes  the  animal 
to  appear  humped.  The  hair  on  the 
back  and  hips  is  also  long,  but  lies  even 
and  smooth.  On  the  shoulders,  sides  and 
thighs,  it  is  so  long  as  to  hang  down  be- 
low the  middle  of  the  leg.  On  the  centre 
of  the  back  it  has  a  soiled,  brownish- 
white  maik,  tenned,  by  captain  Pany,  the 
mutdU,  The  tail  is  so  short  as  to  be  con- 
cealed in  the  fur.  There  is  a  large  quan- 
tity of  fine,  brownish,  ash-colored  wool 
or  down  among  the  hair.  This  is  so  fine 
and  soft  as  to  resemble  silk,  and  would 
be  highly  useful  in  the  arts,  if  it  could 
be  procured  in  sufilcient  quantity.  The 
lep  are  short  and  thick,  and  furnished 
WTOi  narrow  hoofs,  resembling  those  of  the 
mcKwe.  The  female,  which  is  smaller 
thaa  the  male,  has  also  smaller  horns, 
whose  bases  do  not  touch.  The  first  ac- 
count of  this  animal  was  given  by  M. 
Jeremie,  in  his  travels  in  the  northern 
part  of  America,  after  which  it  was  no- 
ticed by  every  subsequent  voyacer.  Pen- 
nant, however,  was  the  first  who  system- 
adcally  arranged  and  described  it,  from 
the  skin  of  a  female  sent  to  England  by 
Heame.  As  is  observed  by  doctor  Rich- 
ardBon,  it  is  remarkable,  among  the  Amer- 
ican animals,  for  never  having  had  more 
than  one  specific  appellation,  whilst  other 
animals,  of  less  interest,  have  been  honored 
with  a  long  list  of  synonyms.  (See  Richard- 
son's Favn,Jhi,  Bor.  fW>m  which  the  forego- 
ing account  has  been  principally  derived.) 
MtJSK  Rat  [fixr).  This  well  known 
animal,  which  is  so  closely  allied  in  form 
and  manners  to  the  beaver,  has  a  thick 
and  blnnt  nose,  and  short  ean,  which  are 
almost  concealed  in  its  fur.  The  color 
of  il8  body  is  reddish-brown ;  the  belly 
and  breast  are  of  an  ash-color,  slighthr 
mixed  with  a  ferruginonB  tint  The  hair 
ia  soft  and  glossy,  and  beneath  it  is  a  thick 
coat,  which  is  much  used  in  the  manu- 
ftcture  of  hats.  On  the  hinder  feet,  in- 
stead of  the  web  connecdnff  the  toes,  as 
in  the  beaver,  there  is  a  stiff  fringe  of  hair, 
which  18  closely  set,  and  projects  from  the 
sidea ;  the  front  toes  are  free  and  uncon- 
neeted.  The  tail  \b  thin  at  the  edges,  and 
comprossed,  covered  with  small  scales, 
with  a  Ibw  scattered  hairs,  is  about  nine 
10* 


inchaa  long,  or  neoily  that  of  the  bodv, 
which  is  twelve.  The  flesh  is  not  eatable 
from  the  strong  odor  of  musk  which 
pervades  it  Tl^  musk  rat  is  exceeding* 
ly  common  in  most  narts  of  the  U.  States, 
particularly  in  the  Northern.  In  Caroli- 
na, Georgia,  &c^  Bertram  stales  that  it  is 
never  found  within  one  hundred  miles 
of  the  sea  coast  These  animals  reside 
along  small  8treams,jmill  races,  and  ponds, 
apparently  forming  their  habitations  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  locality. 
Where  the  banks  have  some  elevation, 
they  form  lai|^  and  extensive  biurrows, 
which  have  entrances  below  the  surface 
of  the  water,  and  gradually  ascend  till 
they  terminate  in  a  chamber  above  the 
level  of  high  water.  These  burrows  are 
most  frequently  made  under  the  roots  of 
trees,  or  in  other  situations  of  difiScuIt  aa- 
cess.  These  excavadons  are  of  great  in- 
jury to  artificial  embankments  along  most 
of  our  rivers,  by  permitting  the  water  to 
undermine,  and  to  make  large  breaches 
in  them.  When,  however,  these  animals 
inhabit  low  and  marshy  situations,  they 
construct  houses  not  very  unlike  those  of 
the  beaver,  composed  of  reeds,  &c., 
mixed  with  clay.  These  houses  have 
several  subterraneous  passages  leading  to 
them,  and  are  inhabited  by  many  indi- 
viduals during  the  winter;  but  in  the  warm 
weather,  they  desert  tham  entirely,  and 
dwell  in  pairs,  whilst  tliey  rear  their 
young,  of  which  they  have  from  three  to 
six  at  a  litter.  The  houses  are  construct- 
ed in  the  marsh  or  swamp,  but  not  in  the 
stream  or  pond,  and  a  new  one  erected 
every  season.  Heame  says,  that  tlie  tops 
of  mese  houses  are  favorite  breeding 
places  for  the  geese,  which  bring  forth 
their  young  there,  without  the  fear  of  be- 
ing molested  by  fbxes,  or  any  other  de- 
structive animal,  except  the  eagle.  He 
also  states,  that,  on  Hudson's  bay,  instead 
of  making  their  houses  on  the  banks  of 
the  water,  they  buikl  them  on  the  ice,  al- 
ways taking  care  to  leave  a  hole  open,  to 
|)ermit  them  to  dive  for  their  food.  When 
the  weather  is  so  severe  as  to  freeze  these 
holes,  and  they  suffer  from  hunser,  there 
is  strong  reason  to  believe,  that  they  prey 
on  each  other.  Their  usual  food  is  the  roots, 
te.  of  aquatic  pkints,  particularly  the  cala- 
mus :  they  also  destroy  immense  quantities 
of  the  dinerent  species  of  fresh  %vater  mus- 
cles [wm\  the  shells  of  which  are  always  to 
be  seen  about  the  entrance  of  their  burrows. 
lliey  will  also  feed  on  fruit,  and  one  of 
the  common  baits  used  in  traps  for  them, 
is  an  apple.  They  swim  remarkably  well, 
and  are  capable  of  remaining  tmder  vrater 
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for  a  considemble  time.  Tbey  usually 
QOme  fofth  in  the  nig^ht,  generally  remain- 
ing in  the  burrows  during  the  dav  time. 
Among  the  traders  to  the  north,  they  are 
kjiown  under  the  name  of  mu$quaa?u 

MusscHENBAOEK,  Peter  van,  a  celebrated 
natural  philosopher,  bom  at  Leyden,  in 
IQO^  studied  in  the  university  of  that  city, 
and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  medicine. 
Similarity  of  scientific  tastes  united  him 
fl717)in  a  closeintimacy  with  the  celebrated 
s'Gravesande,  witli  whom  he  pursued  his 
studies  in  natural  philosophy.  Afler  pnic- 
tisine  his  profession  four  years,  Musschen- 
hroek  was  appointed  (1719)  professor  of 
philosophy  and  mathematics,  and  extraor- 
dinary professor  of  medicine  at  Duisburg, 
and  soon  acauired  such  a  reputation  that 
he  was  calleo  (1723)  to  fill  the  philosophi- 
cal and  mathematical  chair  at  Utrecht, 
and,  in  1740,  was  invited  to  Leyden,  to 
occupy  the  place  left  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Witticliius.  He  died  there  in  17G1. 
His  principal  works  are  EUmenta  PJ^f*^ 
«e;  TenUmina  Experimentontm  (1731); 
Iiutitutiones  PhfsictE  (1748);  Compendium 
PhynciE  ExperimeiUalia  (1762).  Mus- 
schenbroek  rendered  important  services 
to  science.  His  experiments  and  his  cal- 
culations prove  liis  sagacity  and  accuracy. 
He  invented  the  pyrometer,  which  has 
nnce  been  improved  by  Lambert. 

Mu9T ;  the  juici^  of  the  grape,  which  by 
fermentation  is  converted  into  wine.  In 
the  wine  countries  this  uufermented  sweet 
must  is  distinguished  from  the  sour  must, 
or  unripe  wine,  of  a  year  old.  Fresh 
roust  contains  a  good  deal  of  sugar  and 
mucilage,  which  last  dis|)08es  it  to  fer- 
mentation. It  can  be  kept  in  close  vessels, 
after  Uie  mucilage  has  been  precipitated. 

Mustard  (sinapia  nigra)  is  a  native 
of  £uro])e,  and  is  now  naturalized,  and 
a  common  weed  in  some  parts  of  the 
United  States.  It  is,  besides,  very  com- 
monly cultivated  for  the  sake  of  the 
seeds,  which,  when  powdered  and  mix- 
ed with  vinegar,  form  a  well  known 
pungent  condiment  in  daily  use.  The 
root  iB  annual ;  the  stem  tliree  or  four  feet 
high ;  die  lower  leaves  are  lyrate,  and  the 
upper  ones  lanceolate  and  entire  ;  the 
flowers  are  small  and  yellow.  It  belong 
to  the  natural  family  cr^uifertB^  and  is 
known  by  the  smooth,  four-cornered  pods, 
which  are  pt^ssed  close  to  the  stem.  Ta- 
ble mustard,  mixed  with  warm  water,  and 
taken  in  considerable  quantities,  acts  as 
an  emetic,  and,  as  such,  is  so  much  the 
more  valuable  from  its  being  always  at 
band.  Th4  white  mustard  (S,  dba)  is 
fliiider  than  the  preceding,  and,  on  this 


account,  is  more  agreesable  to  iome  pl- 
ates. 

Muster,  in  a  mUitary  sense  ;  a  review 
of  troops  under  arms,  to  see  if  they  be  com- 
plete and  in  sood  order ;  to  take  an  account 
of  their  numbers,  the  condition  they  are  itty 
vievring  their  aims  and  accoutrements,  &c. 

Muster  Roll  ;  a  list  of  the  ofiicers  and 
men  in  eveiy  regiment,  troop  or  company, 
which  is  delivered  to  the  inq>ecting  fiela- 
ofificer,  muster-master,  regimental  ordich 
trict  pay-master  (as  the  case  may  be), 
whereby  their  condition  is  known. 

MusToxmi,  count  Andrew,  one  of  tbe 
most  distinguished  Grcdc  scholars  of  tbe 
age,  was  bom  at  Corfu,  in  1785,  and  studied 
at  Venice  and  Milan.  His  work  on  Corey- 
Fa,  Par  sermre  dtP  htoria  Corcvrua  dm  Tem- 
pi eroici  al  Secoh  Xll,  procured  him  tbe 
post  of  historiograpiier  to  the  government 
of  the  Ionian  Isles.  In  1811  and  1814, 
appeared  the  two  first  volumes  of  his  his- 
tory of  Corey  ra,  under  the  title  of  iBiif(ro- 
ziofii  CorciresL  In  1816,  he  wrote  aa 
essay  on  the  horees  of  St  Mark's,  Venice, 
in  which  he  proves  that  they  did  not  be- 
long to  the  triumphal  aroh  of  Nero,  in 
Rome,  but  that  they  were  brought  firom 
the  island  of  Chios,  and  placed  in  the  cir- 
cus in  Constantinople,  in  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Theodosius.  On  the  erection  of 
a  universirv  in  his  native  country,  he  re- 
turned to  Corfu  to  fill  one  of  the  efaairs, 
and,  in  1827,  accompanied  count  Capo 
d'Istria  fhrni  Geneva  to  Ancona  ani 
Corfu. 

MuTis^  Joseph  Celestino,  a  celebrated 
botanist,  bom  at  Cadiz,  in  1732,  was  as- 
nstant  professor  of  anatomy  at  Madrid, 
and  made  botany  the  particular  object  of 
his  attention.  Having  accompanied  tbe 
viceroy  don  Pedro  Mesia  de  la  Ceida  to 
New  Urenada,  in  the  capacfcy  of  his  phy- 
sician, Mutis  enriched  his  favorite  seienoe 
with  the  description  of  unknown  plants  'm 
that  region.  We  are  indebted  to  him  fcMr 
the  first  accurate  accounts  of  various  sorts 
of  cinchona,  on  which  he  published  a 
treatise.  He  died  in  1808.  His  Flora 
of  Bogota,  lefl  unfinished  at  tbe  time  of 
his  death,  was  completed  by  his  nephew. 

Mutual  Instruction  is  the  name 
given  to  that  arranffement  of  schoob  by 
which  the  more  able  scholars  in  evei^' 
class  assist  and  superintend  their  fellow 
pupils.  This  name,  which  originated  ia 
France,  is  not  appropriate,  as  mutual  in- 
struction does  not,  in  fiict,  take  place,  but 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  scboiuv 
occupy  the  place  of  the  master,  while  tbe 
less  able  do  not  in  turn  instmQt  tbuii 
The  origin  of  this  system  may  be  traced 
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to  India,  where  the  traveUer  Delk  Valle 
found  k  eaiabliebed  as  eariy  as  the  u- 
centmy.     The  object  of  thia  aya- 
I  to  cany  on  achoola  chiefly  by 
\  of  the  Bcholaia  tfaemaelTes,  aod  to 
inMruct  an  nneommoii  number  of  papila 
It  once  (Lancaater  bad  860  together,  and 
BKfB  that  he  could  teach  1000),  with  com- 
paratively  few  maaten  and  little  expenae. 
The  pupHa  are  divided  into  small  danes, 
each  inatructed  by  one  of  the  moie  ad- 
vanced soholars,  in  feadin|^,  writinff,  aritlh- 
meilc,  Scc^  aa  fiir  as  the  bttke  teacher  haa 
been  taught   previouBly  by  the  maater. 
Such  liflTe  teacbera  are  called  mmdhn, 
and  have  a  claas  of  about  ten  on  a  bench, 
or,  aa  Bell  prefers,  standing  in  a  semicir- 
cle.    The  oldest  and  moat  trustworthy 
pon^  have  the  superintendence  aa  gen- 
eral monitoiB.    Other  assistants  take  care 
of  the  lower  departments  of  service,  or  the 
poKee  of  the  school ;  one  notes  down  the 
afaeent,  one  rules  the  writmg-books,  at- 
tends to  the  distribution  of  slatee,  &c. 
The  strictest  discipline  and  order  lieing 
obeerved,  the  whole  appears  like  a  great 
piece  of  ck)ck*woric,  which  moves  with« 
out  the   interference  of  one  part  with 
another.    The  school  resembles  an  amay, 
which  a  single  man  is  enabled  to  com- 
mand by  means  of  older  and  ^fiscipline, 
and  beonuse  every  one  knows  precisely 
bia  dnty.    All  are  instructed,  and  teachers 
are  formed  at  the  same  dme.    Cheapness 
is  always  kept  in  view.    The  pupils  com- 
mence {earning  writing  by  making  figures 
on  tables  covered  with  sand;  then  old 
paper,  written  or  printed  on  one  side,  is 
taken.     lu  England,  where  this  ^stem 
was  iirrt  introduced  from  India,  500,000 
(in  London  alone,  8000,  in  43  schoolsj,  in 
Irelend,  30,000  children,  are  educated  ae- 
covding  to  this  method,  which  has  been 
greatly  improved  of  late  yean.    Lancas- 
ter was  engneed,  in  1834,  in  establishing 
nraJlar  schools,  under  the  protection  of 
BoKvar,  in  the  South  American  republic 
Colombia.    In  the  British  East  Indies,  a 
socMty  at  Calcutta    has   establisbed  88 
schools  on  his  plan,  which  has  been  also 
adopied  at  Maha,  the  cape  of  Good  Hope, 
on  the  Senegal,   in  Sierra  Leone,  and 
oilier  Englirii  colonies.    The  Greeks  also 
have  made  use  of  this  means  for  the 
eslablisbment  of  elementanr  schools  (in 
which  they  were  entirely  deficient),  on  a 
cheap  plan,  at  Athens,  Aigos,  and  mi  the 
islands.     From  France,  an  interest  for 
them  was  excited  in  Italy,  where  Tuscany 
aod  Parma  (the  latter  since  1632)  have 
pertnitled  theh*  eataUishnient     In  Na- 
ples and  in  Spain,  where  similar  schools 


were  established  under  tlic  cortea  of  1811 
and  1883,  in  the  principal  towns^  th^ 
were  prolnbited  in  1889L    France  had.  In 
1621,  as  many  as  1197  schools  for  chil- 
dren, and  166  regimental  aebook,  accord- 
ing to  this  system.    The  latter  were  com- 
pelled, under  the  Bourbona,  to  renounce 
this  method  entirely,  and  the  constant  ajp-' 
pontion  of  the  eccleeiastica  and  the  minii- 
try  lessened  the  number  of  the  former,  it 
beinff  considered  dangerous^  and  savoring 
of  liberalism,  to  keep  on  foot  such  aa 
inatitudon  for  die  improvement  ctf  the 
nation,   in  a  countiy,   where,  amongst 
24,000,000  of  aduka,  only  9,000/)00  eouhl 
write  and  read,  and  of  6,000,000  of  chil- 
dren, only  1^,000  enjoyed  the  benefit  of 
school  education.    From  a  airoilar  canae, 
this  S3rstem  vras  prohibited  in  the  Anstrian 
army  and  throughout  Auatria;  and,  in 
KuBsaa,  the  aeal  with  which  it  waa  at  fint 
received  soon  abated,  so  that  onlv  at- 
tempts on  a  very  small  acale  were  allow- 
ed.   The  Danish  government,  on  the  oon- 
traiy,  began,  in  1819,  with  great  zeal  and 
success,  to  introduce  these  schoob  in  Den- 
mark, Hoktein  and  Sleswick.    The  plan, 
though  not  the  same  in  all  particnlan,  re* 
sembles,  in  its  chief  trails^  that  of  Bell 
and  Lancaster.    The  number  of  schools 
hd  that  country  has  rapidly  mcreased,  and, 
according  to  a  kite  report,  amounted,  in 
1839,  to  364a    Professor  Schnhmacher, 
rector  of  the  cathedral  school  at  Bleswirk, 
in  a  report  on  tlie  system  of  mutui..  instruc- 
tion, cmserves,  that  it  is  excellent,  as  !om  aa 
it  limits  itself  to  mattera  of  mechanical  will 
or  of  mere  memory.    It  saves  time  for  the 
teacher  and  pupil ;  it  savee  expense  in  the 
bunness  of  education,  and  is  highly  bene- 
ficial for  all  elementary  schools  contaming 
a  huge  number  of  pupils,  differing  so 
much  in  knowledge  and  intelligence,  tliat 
one  teacher  cannot  instruct  them  all  at 
the  same  time,  but  is  obliged  to  divkle 
them  into  many  clavea.     This  method, 
however,  is   superfluous   in  schools  in 
which  the  number  of  pupils  is  so  small 
that  the  teacher  can  superintend  and  in- 
struct  them    conveniendv,    particulariy 
where  all  the  memben  of  one  class  baioa 
made  neariy  equal  progress.    And  even 
in  common  schools,  it  would  be  injurious 
to  suive  to  bring   every  thing  mto  this 
form,  as  it  would  put  a  stop  to  the  highest 
kind  of  insomction ;  and  in  the  instilutioiis 
fdr  a  more  advanced  stti^  of  education, 
where   a   scientific    spint,    mdependent 
thought,  the  formadon  of  the  judgment 
and  taste,  are  the  objeots,  it  is  more  pecu- 
liariy  inapplkable.      Much   informaikm 
respecting  this  method  in  Demnaik  is 
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contained  m  the  Progrh  dt  rEnHtgnt" 
ment  Muhid  en  Danemark,  extrait  d'un 
Rapport  au  Ro%  par  M,  iTMrcuMon,  Ma- 
jor,  &c.  (Oopenhageo,  1625).  The  prop- 
er field  of  this  syBtem  is,  undoubtedly, 
elementary  inatruction.  It  will  hardly  be 
denied  that  it  is  of  great  assistance  in 
teaching  the  rudiments  of  knowledse, 
reading,  writing,  and  ciphering,  besides 
accustoming  the  pupils  to  habits  of  order. 
It  will  flJao  be  admitted,  at  least  by  all 
who  live  in  popular  governments,  that 
every  individual  ou^ht  to  be  taught  read- 
ing and  writing,  without  whic^  in  the 
present  state  of  the  world,  he  is  excluded 
from  half  the  benefits  of  existence. 
Where,  therefore,  a  larse  population  is 
imperfecdy  supplied  with  the  means  of 
instruction,  schools  of  this  character  will 
be  of  great  benefit  Besides,  all  primary 
instruction  must  be  addressed  chiefly  to 
the  memory,  notwithstanding  learning  by 
rote  is  so  much  decried  in  our  day ;  and 
teachers,  we  imagine,  might  often  accele- 
rate the  progress  of  their  pupils  in  the 
blanches  taught  in  eariy  childnood,  by  a 
more  extensive  application  of  the  system 
of  mutual  instrucuon.  The  late  king  of 
Portuffal  established,  in  1824,  a  central 
school  on  these  principles,  at  Lisbon, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  professor 
Lecocq;  but  it  has  probably  long  since 
been  destroyed  by  the  violent  convulsions 
of  that  unhappy  country. 

Mtcena  ;  an  ancient  city  of  Ai^^olis, 
Peloponnesus,  eighty  stadia  from  ^goe, 
built  by  Perseus.  It  was  the  residence  of 
Agamemnon,  and  its  ruins  are  still  seen 
in  the  state  in  which  they  were  described 
by  Pausanias.  The  Lions'  gate,  the  vaulted 
building  of  enormous  stones,  called  the 
treanay  of  Mreus,  &c.,  are  minutely 
descrilied  by  Leake  (TraveU  in  the  Morecu 
1830). 

Mtconi  (anciently  JIfyconua) ;  an  island 
in  the  department  of  the  Northeqi  Cyc- 
lades,  in  the  Grecian  ArchipeUiffo,  about  21 
miles  in  circuit ;  Ion.  25"^  23^  £. ;  lat  37° 
27'  N. ;  the  population,  at  present,  is  about 
4500,accorduig  to  Anderaon  iObaervations, 
&C.,  1830).  Thev  are  Greek  Chris- 
tians, and  disdnguished  navigators.  The 
chief  town,  Myconi,  a  seaport,  contains 
about  4000  inhabitants.  The  soil  is  dry  and 
mountunous,  but  the  mountains  are  not 
very  high.  It  produces  little  wheat,  but 
plenty  of  bariey,  niisms  and  fics,  with  some 
olives.  Partridges,  quails,  tuitto-dove8,bec- 
cafieos  and  raboita,  are  in  the  greatest  plenty. 
Mtutta  ;  the  Venus  of  the  Assyrians 
(with  the  Arabians,  MUtoj  and  with  the 
Peniana,  Jifytkray    She  was,  as  goddess 


of  the  moon,  the  female  prindple  of  ffen« 
emtion.  Among  the  licentious  Babyfoni- 
ans,  it  was  the  custom  for  every  wonuut 
to  prostitute  herself  once  to  a  stranger  for 
a  certain  sum  of  money,  in  the  temple  ef 
Venus  Mylitta.  The  money  vras  deposit- 
ed by  the  woman  in  the  treasury  of  the 
temple.  Herodotus  relates,  that  the 
women,  with  wreaths  on  their  heads,  seat- 
ed themselves  in  the  pordcoes  of  the 
temple,  through  which  the  strangers 
passed  to  make  their  selection.  Tbej 
dared  not  return  home  till  some  stran^r 
had  thrown  into  their  lap  the  money,  with 
these  words,  ^  I  invoke  for  you  the  god- 
dess Mylitta.'' 

Mtlne,  Robert ;  an  architect  of  ccmsid- 
erable  eminence,  memorable  as  the  builder 
of  Blaekfriars  bridge  across  the  Thames, 
which  was  commenced  in  1760,  and  com- 
pleted in  1770.  It  was  the  first  work  of 
the  kind  executed  in  Ensland,  in  which 
arches  approaching  to  the  form  of  an  ellip- 
sis were  substituted  for  semicircles^  by 
means  of  which  the  roadway  is  brought 
much  nearer  to  a  level  suiiaee  than  iu 
bridges  constructed  on  the  oki  plan.  Mr. 
Mylne  obtained  the  appointment  of  sur- 
veyor of  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  and  was  em- 
ployed in  the  erection  of  many  private 
edifices  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
He  died  in  1811. 

Mtoloot;  the  branch  of  anatomy  re- 
lating to  the  muscles.    (See  Anatow^.) 
Mtopia.    (See  Skort-nghtedtuss.) 
Mtbiad  ;  ten  thousand :  in  poetical  lan- 
guage, it  generally  implies  an  innumera- 
ble multitude. 

Mtrioraha  (Greek,  fivpiac.  ten  thou- 
sand, ipafia,  view);  a  sort  of  landscape 
kaleidoscope  recently  invented  by  Bres, 
of  Paris,  and  improved  by  Clarii,  of  Lon- 
dorL  It  is  a  movable  picture,  capable  of 
forming  an  almost  endless  variety  of  pic- 
turesque scenes,  by  means  of  several  frag- 
ments or  sections  of  landscapes  on  cards, 
which  may  be  placed  toeeUier  in  num- 
berless combinations.  With  16  cards 
20,922,789,888,000  changes  may  be  made. 
Mtemidons  ;  a  people  on  the  southern 
borders  of  Thessaly,  who  accompanied 
Achilles  to  the  Trojan  war.  They  receiv- 
ed their  name  fi^om  Myrmidon,  a  son  of 
Jupiter  and  Eur^edusa,  or,  according  to 
some,  from  then:  having  been  originally 
ants,  /(vf^ir<r<f.  (See  JE<wu8.)  The  term 
has  received  the  signification  of  a  bully, 
ruflSan,  or  satellite  of  tvranny. 

Mtron  ;  a  celebrated  statuary  of  Greece, 
who  was  peculiariy  happy  in  imitating  na- 
ture. He  made  a  cow  so  much  reeemblinA^ 
life,  that  even  buUs  were  deceived,  and 
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approached  her  as  if  aliTe,a0iBineirtk>iied 
1^  imny  epignuns  in  the  jMloftgik  He 
flomiBfaed  atout  MSI  years  befbre  Chriit 

Mtrrh  ;  a  ftamnt,  bitter,  aromatic  gnm 
nmnj  which  is  cSbtained  from  an  ondeter- 
mmed  tree  in  Arabia,  and  eapeeiallT  in 
Abyninia.  It  cornea  to  ua  in  greinB  bav- 
iof  a  reainoiiB  fraeone,  and  a  slightly  ac- 
ridf  taste.  According  to  PeHetier,  it  ia 
eompoaed  of  thirty-fimr  parts  of  reehi  and 
sizty-aix  of  aum.  The  Ahyasinian  myrrh 
is  brought  from  the  East  Indiea,  and  the 
Arabian  eomca  by  the  way  of  Turkey. 
It  m  used  m  a  great  Tariecy  of  medicinal 


f TERBA ;  a  dangfater  of  Cinyras,  king 
ef  Cynruft  She  became  enamored  m 
her  fiidier,  and  introduced  heraelf  mto  his 
bed  unknown.  She  had  a  aon  by  him 
called  Mum,  When  Cinyras  was  an- 
piiied  of  the  incest  he  had  committed,  he 
attempted  to  slab  his  daughter,  and  Mynha 
fled  into  Arabia,  where  she  was  changed 
into  a  tree  called  imprrh, 

M ntTiiB ;  a  genua  of  plants  conostiQg 
of  aromatk  trees  or  shrubs,  with  simple 
opposite  leaTcs^  which  are  sprinkled  with 
peHueid  glandular  ^pmata,  and  having 
axiilaiy  or  terminal  white  or  rose-colorea 
ifewvfB.  One  species^  the  common  myr- 
de,  Ib  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
and  other  countriea  bordering  on  the 
Mediterranean.  It  has  been  celebrated 
from  remote  antiouity  on  account  of  its 
fiagranee  and  the  beauty  of  its  evergreen 
foliage,  and,  by  difibrent  nationa,  Was 
conaecnted  to  various  religious  purposes. 
Myitle  wreathe  adorned  the  brows  of 
bkKMUess  victon,  and  were  the  symbol  of 
autfaoritv  for  magialrates  at  Athens.  With 
the  modems^  it  has  always  been  a  fovorite 
ornamental  plant,  and  is  commonly  culti- 
vated in  gardena  both  in  Europe  and 
America.  Pimento  or  alkpice  is  the  prod- 
uce of  a  species  of  myrtle  inbaoiting 
tropical  America,  and  conaistB  of  the  ber- 
ries, which  are  collected  before  they  are 
ripe,  and  dried  in  the  sun.  No  species  of 
royitle,  nor,  indeed,  of  the  large  family  myr- 
iawB,  inhabits  any  part  of  the  U.  States. 

Mtetu  Wax  ;  a  concrete  oil,  or  vege- 
table wai,  the  product  of  the  class  of 
plants  myricot  more  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  eamdkbeny  wynU,  Thore 
are  many  plants  which  afibra  a  concrete 
oil  or  wax;  and  even  the  Dght  matter 
which  10  called  the  doron  of  fruits,  and 
which  silvers  the  surface  of  prunes  and 
other  stone  fniits,  Proust  has  shown  to  be 
wax ;  but  the  indigenous  family  of  mtfrica 
adonis  much  the  greatest  abundance,  and, 
in  many  respects,  is  entitled  to  the  atten- 


tion of  cultivafeon.  <*  The  advaAtii«aou« 
properties  that  this  tiee  appears  la  pos- 
sess," says  M.  Cadet,  m  die  wlrmokf  de 
CftuRM,  tome  44,  *<  ought  to  have  iadueed 
philosophers  to  make  inquiry  lo  ascertiain 
the  various  properties  of  the  vegetable, 
and  what  attention  its  culture  might  re- 
quire :  it  has  hmg  been  considered  merely 
as  an  object  of  curiosity."  The  plant 
abounds  in  neariy  aU  parts  of  the  U. 
Stales,  distinguished  into  four  species: 
viz.— 1.  GaU;  3.  Citjfint;  a  CaroftriMii- 
ns;  4  Penfuy^sameo.  It  varies  in  sixe 
from  four  to  eighteen  feet,  becommg  taller 
as  it  extends  into  the  warmer  regions. 
The  bush  or  tree  has  somewhat  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  common  myrtle  {m 
of  the 


)\  and  bean  a  berry  < 
of  the  pepper-grain  or  cmiander-seed. 
These  f^rains  are  of  a  common  adi-cokNr, 
containmg  a  small,  round,  hard  kernel, 
which  is  covered  with  a  shining  wax,  that 
may  be  obtained  by  bailing  the  grains  ia 
water.  Toscan,  in  a  memoir  inserted  in 
his  work  entitled  VAmi  dt  la  Mtva% 
gives  a  fiill  account  of  the  manner  of  prs- 
curing  the  berries,  and  preparing  the  wax.- 
The  plant  itself  has  always  be«i  esteemed 
a  great  ocnament  in  foreign  oountriea^  and 
much  exertion  and  expense  have  been 
bestowed  to  promote  its  growth  in  the 
European  ganiens.  The  wax  is  prepared 
for  commerce  by  the  poor  people  along 
the  northern  lakes^  ana  mignt,  by  proper 
attention,  be  rendered  an  important  article 
of  traffic  So  much  was  the  product  of 
the  plant  valued  by  the  king  of  PniasiiL 
that  the  tapers  made  of  it  were  reserved 
entirely  for  the  sick-room  of  the  royal 
household,  it  emitting,  when  burning,  tne 
most  delicious  and  balmmic  odor.  It 
was  noticed,  as  early  as  the  year  172^  in 
a  memoir  of  M.  Alexandre,  published  in 
the  Histoiy  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
Charles  Louis  Cadet  has  given  an  excel- 
lent account  of  the  naturaihistoiy,  &c.,  in 
the  Jhm.  dt  Cfcunie,  already  referred  to ; 
and  doctor  John  Boetock  has  fbmished 
a  chemical  analysis  of  its  properties  and 
habitudes,  in  Nicholson's  Journal,  tol.  iv. 
It  has  recently  been  introduced  to  the 
notice  of  the  medical  public,  as  poeeesrang 
anti-dysetiteric  properties,  by  William  Ml 
Fabnestock,  M.  D.,  who  used  it  very  suc- 
cessfully in  that  disease  which  wss  epi- 
demic at  Harrisburg,  Pa^  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1822. — See  AmeTxcan  Jwarwd  of  the 
Medical  Sciences  (vol.  ii,  1828). 

Mtsia  ;  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  which, 
in  the  most  extensive  sense,  comprehend- 
ed all  the  north-western  portion  6t  the 
peninsula,  and  bordered  on  the  JEgemi^  the 
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PropoDtl8,BitfayniaandLydia.  The  coast 
WBs  inhabited  by  JEoMan  Qreeka,  the  interi- 
or by  different  tribes.  Lampsacus,  Cyzicus 
and  PergamuB  were  the  pnncipal  cities. 

Mtsore,  otMaisoor  ;  a  prindpality  of 
South  India,  chieflv  between  lat  IP  and 
15^  N.,  surrounded  by  the  British  territo- 
ries subject  to  the  presidency  of  Madras  ; 
about  210  miles  long^  and  140  broad; 
population  in  1804,  2,171,754 ;  families, 
482,612;  Mohammedan  families,  17,000; 
Bramin  families,  25,370 ;  Lincait  families, 
72,627 ;  Jain  families,  2063.  ft  consists  of 
high  table-land,  elevated  about  3000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  from  which  rise  a 
number  of  lofly  hills,  containing  the  sources 
of  many  rivers,  the  principal  of  which  are 
the  Oauvery,  Toombnadra,  Vedawati, 
Bradri  and  Penar.  The  climate,  on  ac- 
count of  the  elevation  of  the  countiy,  is 
temperate.  The  soil  produces  all  the 
grains  and  vegetables  of  the  other  parts 
of  India,  and  many  of  the  fruits  of  Eu- 
rope. The  rajah  is  tributary  to  the  Brit- 
ish. The  first  rajah  mentioned  in  historv 
Is  Cham  Raj,  who  began  to  reign  in  1507. 
But  the  territories  of  Mysore  received 
theur  most  important  accessions  from  the 
victories  of  Hyder  All  (q.  v.),  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eighteenth  century,  who,  with- 
out assuming  the  title,  exercised  aH  the 
power  of  sovereignty.  His  son  Tippoo 
Saib  (Q*  ▼O  perished  in  defending  his  capi- 
tal in  1799,  after  an  unsuccessful  struggle 
with  the  British,  who  placed  a  descendant 
of  the  ancient  rajahs  on  the  throne.  (See 
East  huHa  Companies.) 

Mtstagogce,  in  the  mysteries  of  anti- 
quity ;  he  who  introduced  the  peison  to  be 
initiated,  also  he  who  showed  the  interior 
of  the  temple.  Hence  mystag(^ue  has 
been  used,  in  modem  times,  for  a  person 
who  pretends  to  deal  in  my^ries. 

Mysteries  were,  among  the  Greeks, 
and  afterwards,  also,  among  the  Romans, 
secret  religious  assemblies,  which  no  un- 
initiated ^rson  was  permitted  to  approach. 
They  originated  at  a  very  early  period. 
Thev  were  designed  to  interpret  those 
mythological  fables  and  religious  rites,  the 
trua  meaning  of  which  it  was  thought 
expedient  to  conceal  fh)m  the  people. 
They  were  perhaps  necessary  in  those 
times,  in  which  the  superetitions,  the  er- 
rors and  the  prejudices  of  the  f>eopie  could 
not  be  openly  exposed  without  danffer  to 
the  pubUc  peace.  Upon  this  ground  they 
were  tolerated  and  protected  by  the  state. 
Theur  first  and  fundamental  law  was  a 
profound  secrecy.  In  all  mysteries  there 
weie  dramatic  exhibitions,  relating  to  the 
esqploits  of  the  deities,  in  whose  honor 


they  were  celebrated.  The  roost  impor- 
tant Greek  mysteries  weto,  1.  the  Eleu- 
anian  (described  in  the  article  EUusis), 
2.  The  Samothracian,  which  originated  in 
Crete  and  Phiygia,  and  were  celebrated 
in  the  former  countiy  in  honor  of  Jupiter. 
From  these  countries  they  were  intro- 
duced among  the  Thracians  or  Pelasgians 
in  the  island  of  Samothrace,  and  extended 
finom  thence  into  Greece.  They  wero 
celebrated  sometimes  in  honor  of  J  upiter, 
sometimes  of  Bacchus,  and  sometimes  of 
Ceres.  (For  further  information  respect- 
injf  the  Samothracian  mysteries,  see  CalH 
in).  3.  The  Dionvsia,  which  were  brought 
fiiom  Thrace  to  Thebes,  and  were  very 
fflmilar  to  the  former.  They  were  cele- 
brated every  second  ^ear.  The  transition 
of  men  from  barbarism  to  civilization 
was  likewise  represented  in  them.  The 
women  were  clothed  in  skins  of  beasts. 
With  a  spear  (%mtf]  bound  with  ivy  in 
their  hands,  they  ascended  mount  Cithse- 
ron,  where,  afler  the  religious  ceremoniea, 
wild  dances  were  performed,  which  ended 
with  the  dispersion  of  the  priestesses  and 
the  initiated  in  the  neighboring  wooda 
They  had  also  symbols,  chie%  relating  to 
Bacchus,  who  was  the  hero  of  these  mys- 
teries. These  celebrations  were  forbidden 
in  Thebes,  even  in  the  time  ofEpaminon- 
dae^  and  afterwards  in  all  Greece,  as  preju- 
didal  to  the  public  peace  and  moraJs.  4. 
The  Orphic,  chiefly  deserving  mention  as 
the  probable  foundation  of  theEieusinian. 
5.  The  mysteries  of  Isis  (q.  v.)  were  not  in 
voffue  in  Greece,  but  were  very  popular  in 
Italy,  particularly  in  Rome.  An  excellent 
work  upon  mysteries  is  St  Croix's  Re- 
eharches  histori^ues  et  crUunus  sur  Us  Mfs- 
Urts  du  Pfl^an»me(second  edition,  revised 
by  Sylv.  de  Sacy,  Paris,  1817,  2  vols.). 

MTSTERiEs,or  moreprojperly  Miracles  ; 
a  kind  of  rude  drama,  which  was  a  favorite 
spectacle  in  the  middle  ages,  represented 
at  solemn  festivals.  The  subjects  were 
of  a  religious  character,  and  the  ecclesias- 
tics were  at  first  the  performera  and  au- 
thora.  They  were  called  wysUrits  and 
fiiirac/e«,because  they  taught  the  mysterious 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  represented 
the  miracles  of  the  first  founders  of  the  faith, 
of  the  saints  and  martyrs.  (See  Ftanct^ 
LUerature  of,  division  Dramatic  Poetry.) 
The  first  play  of  this  sort,  specified  by 
name,  appears  to  have  been  Sl  Catharine, 
written,  according  to  Matthew  Paris,  by 
Geoflrey,  a  Norman,  about  1110.  They 
sometimes  lasted  several  days.  Thus  we 
hear  of  one  which  lasted  eight  days,  and 
contained  the  greater  part  of  the  scripture 
history.    The  Corpus  Christi,  the  fiimous 
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CoTentiT  myMVy  be^na  with  the  crea* 
twn,  and  ends  with  the  judgment  day.  The 
paesion  of  Christ,  the  uau^ter  of  the  in- 
nooeota  (in  Hawkins^  Ongm  of  the  Eng' 
UA  Drama\  &c^  are  among  the  aufagects 
lepieaeiited.  The  JlifyHariu  were  super- 
aeded  by  the  MondiUea.  (q.  r.) 

Mttholoot  (from  ^*0o$,  tradition,  tale, 
&hle,  and  A»x»s).  The  mythology  of  a  na- 
tion 10  the  whole  body  of  iti  traditions 
respecting  its  gods,  or  Abuious  heroes. 
The  mythology  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans is  most  commonly  indicated  by  this 
wofdf  because,  for  a  long  time,  it  was  al- 
moet  the  only  one  investigated ;  but,  of 
late,  attention  has  also  been  bestowed  on 
the  mythologies  of  other  nations,  as  of  the 
Hindoos^  the  northern  tribes  of  early  Eu- 
rope, &C.  Whether  mjrthological  fables 
are  to  be  considered  mainly  as  the  inven- 
tioQ  of  crafty  priests,  or  allegorical  exposi- 
jiona  of  truth,  or  gross  conceptions  of  di- 
vine things  formed  by  the  ignorant,  or  as 
founded  on  historical  facts,  which  have 
been  varied  and  exaggerated  by  tradition, 
erobelliahed  by  poetry,  and  purposely  al- 
tered by  cunning,  they  still  retain  their 
interest  for  the  historian,  to  whom  it  is 
equally  important  to  study  the  wide  abei> 
radons  of  mankind  in  the  search  for 
truth,  as  their  successful  attempts  to  at- 
tam  it  Erroneous  notions,  which  influ- 
ence the  belief  and  conduct  of  men  for 
centuries,  must  have  some  broad  founda- 
tion in  human  nature,  and  afford  the 
means  of  tracing  the  progress  of  its  grad- 
ual developement  The  errore  of  my  thol- 
ogy  have  their  counterpart  in  politics  and 
science ;  and  we  should  no  more  think  of 
rejecting  it,  as  unworthy  of  study,  ou  ac- 
count of  its  absurdities,  than  we  should 
of  turning  from  the  study  of  the  feudal 
system,  because  of  its  glaring  inconsisten- 
cy with  the  true  principles  of  government 
If  we  wish  to  arrive  at  truth,  we  must  in- 
vestigate the  causes  of  error.— In  the  ard- 
cle  Mdamarpkiims^  we  have  spoken  of  the 
constant  wish  of  man  to  explain  what  sur- 
rounds him,  to  find  causes  for  effects. 
This  wish,  deeplv  implanted  in  our  soul 
to  raise  us  above  brutes,  and  make  us  in- 
telligent beings,  united  with  the  natural 
disposition,  or,  rather,  necessity  of  all  na- 
tions, in  the  early  stages  of  their  histoiy, 
to  speak  symbolically ;  their  ignorance  of 
the  causes  of  natural  phenomena ;  the 
ever-varying  reports  of  tradition ;  the  pe- 
culiar fondness  of  some  tribes  for  poedcal 
embellishments ;  the  selfish  purposes  to 
which  some  individuals  will  always  turn 
the  credulity  of  their  brethren ;  but,  above 
all,  the  necessity  of  the  human  heart  to 


acknowledge  and  adore  a  superaattnal 
power  (the  conception  of  which  roost  be 
accommodated  to  the  state  of  cultiva- 
tion)--4hese  causes  sufiiciently  exphun 
the  origin  of  mythologies,  particulany  if 
we  take  into  account  the  blending  together 
of  the  traditions  of  difierent  tribes,  by 
noeans  of  migrations,  &c  Independently 
of  the  illustrations  which  they  afibrd  of 
the  state  of  morality  and  religion  at  ^ven 
perioda^  the  various  mythologies  are  inter- 
esting on  account  of  the  historical  ftcta 
which  they  frequendy  contain,  though  dis- 
guised by  tradition,  or  the  conclusions  to 
which  they  lead,  as  to  the  connexion  of 
different  nations,  at  certain  periods^  or  the 
contrary.  As  to  Greek  myuioloffy,  inves- 
tigationB  have  been  carried  on,  of  late,  with 
greater  zeal  in  Germany  than  in  anv  other 
country;  and  two  very  distinct  theories 
respecting  it  have  found  adherents.  Creu- 
zer  (q.  vA  standing  at  the  head  of  one 
party,  understands  by  the  word  mifikoUey 
^tbe  symbolical  religious  poetry  of  the 
whole  ancient  world,  which,  being  found- 
ed pardy  on  a  common  language  which 
na^re  suggests  to  all,  ])ardy  derived  fit>m 
a  common  source,  forms  one  inseparable 
whole."  Godfrey  Hermann  (q.  v.),  anoth- 
er eminent  German  philologist,  however, 
considere  mythology  as  the  science  that 
teaches  what  notions  were  the  basis  of 
particular  svmbols  in  a  particular  nation. 
In  the  article  CVmizer,  a  somewhat  fuller 
account  of  his  view  of  mythology  is  given. 
Hermann's  view  is  contained  in  his  letter 
to  Creuzer,  on  the  Nature  and  Treatment 
of  Mythology  (Leipidc,  1819),  which  was 
preceded  by  the  Letters  on  Homer  and 
Hesiod,  especiallv  on  the  Theof^ony  (Hei- 
delberg, 1818).  A  critical  analysis  only  can 
enable  us  to  understand  the  nature,  orieiny 
and  connexiou  of  the  mythological  fables. 
The  nature  of  the  subject  itself  must  de- 
tennine  how  it  is  to  be  treated ;  that  is  to 
say,  how  the  true  meaning  is  to  be  found 
out  fipom  symbolical  expressions,  or  dis- 
torted representationa  Greek  mythology, 
and  so  that  of  every  other  nation,  is  a 
mass  of  various  elements,  though  kindred 
in  their  origin,  yet  not  forming  a  system. 
The  aouroes  of  mythology  are  the  notions 
which  sprung  up  among  the  people,  the 
dogmas  of  the  priests,  and  the  representa- 
tions of  those  who  treated  of  mythologi- 
cal suiijects,  without  having  been  initiated 
into  the  retigious  mysteries.  These  three 
chief  sources  of  mythology  give  rise  to 
three  chief  periods,  each  requiring  a  pe* 
culiar  treatment  The  early  national  my- 
thology of  the  Greeks  is  to  be  explained 
ly;  the  doctrine  of 
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die  pripon,  in  a  hiilDrico-doffiiwticalwBy; 
and  the  exoteric  tbeory  of  me  poela  and 
philoeopbers,  in  a  oriticaJ  way.  It  belooga 
lo  a  history  of  mythology  to  show  how 
the  cyclu9  of  mythusea  was  formed  by 
poets;  how  it  was  explained  by  the  an- 
cient writers  on  coemogonv  and  theogooy ; 
how  it  was  used  arbitrarily  by  the  lyncak 
and  tragic  poets;  and  how  it  stands  in 
close  connexion  with  ancient  histoiy. 
Many  treatises  exist,  afibrding  rich  mate- 
rials for  such  a  work.  The  period  of  the 
independent  developeroent  of  mythologi- 
cal mbles  was  followed  by  that  of  the  Al- 
exandrian  collectors  of  mvthuses;  and  these 
were  succeeded  by  sophists  and  rhetori- 
ciaos^  who  tried,  with  little  success,  to 
solve  the  riddles  of  mythology.  The  po- 
lemic zeal  of  the  fathers  of  the  church  was 
of  greater  service,  and  to  their  computa- 
tions we  owe  the  preservation  of  interest- 
ing mythuses.  Though  the  labonof  some 
scholars,  previous  to  the  time  of  Heyne^ 
must  be  acknowledged  to  have  thmwn 
light  on  this  sidbject,  yet  he  deserves  the 
honor  of  having  first  attempted,  on  just 
principles,  the  iuvesti^tion  of  the  mean- 
wg  of  the  various  traditions.  Since  Heyne 
aira  Voss,  the  native  land  of  the  diflforent 
mythuses  has  been  carefully  investigated, 
and  has  been  found  in  the  East,  whm,  of 
course,  new  obstacles  arose ;  and  the  at- 
tempts of  Kanne^  Wagner,  Gdrrea,  Dor- 


nedden.  Hog,  SioUer,  to  asoertaia  the  na* 
tive  soil  of  the  mythologieal  traditioney 
sometimes  beimy  a  want  of  accuracy  and 
circumspection.  Thus,  by  degrees,  that 
theonr  was  develoned  which  Creueer,  tu 
his  Bymbotics  and  Mytholorf,  strives  to 
establish,  and  which,  throu^  the  great 
erudition  and  acuteness  of  tfa^  author,  has 
ibund  many  adherents,  viz.  **  that  mythol- 
ogy is  a  great  panorama  of  religious  ideas 
and  conceptions,  mostly  originating  in  the 
East,  and  conceived  and  developed  in  the 
Oriental  Ashion,  from  which,  therefore, 
the  symbolic,  magic  and  allMoric  cannot 
be  excluded,  any  moro  than  mm  the  most 
ancient  Gteek  poetiy."  Many  maintain 
t^  the  whole  Greek  mythology  leads 
strongly  to  the  supposition  of  the  pre^x- 
istence  of  pure  monotheism.  Hermann, 
as  we  have  said,  opposed  this  view,  and 
John  H.  Voss  and  Lobek  warmly  attack- 
ed it ;  but  Gorres,  Von  Hammer,  Munter, 
Uwaroff  and  Bitter  have  attempted  to  give 
new  reasons  for  its  support  (For  inform 
metion  respecting  the  mythology  of  India, 
and  of  the  north  of  Europe,  see   '  " 


Mttholoot,  EoTPTiAif.    (See  Hkto* 

MrTHOLOOT,  NoRTBxax.  (See  AbKfc- 
emMfUudogy.) 

Mttuaux,  or  Mittubhi.  (See  Let- 
to..) 


N. 


N ;  tlie  fourteenth  letter  and  lltfa  con- 
sonant of  the  English  alphabet ;  an  artic- 
ulation formed  by  placing  the  point  of  the 
tongue  against  tlie  root  of  the  upper  teeth, 
and  forcing  out  the  breath.  It  is  a  liquid, 
or  semi-vowel>  because  port  of  its  articu- 
lation may  be  continuetl  for  any  leugth  of 
time.  It  is  a  nasal  letter,  the  articulation 
being  accompanied  by  a  sound  through 
the  nose,  caused  by  the  position  of  the 
ton^e,  which  forces  part  of  the  air  in  the 
expiration  through  that  organ.  It  is  a  Un- 
gual, because  produced  chiefly  by  the 
above-mentioned  position  of  the  tongue, 
which,  as  the  reader  will  see  from  the  aiti- 
cle  If,  is  neariy  the  same  in  the  pronun- 
ciation of  both  these  letten ;  in  conse- 
^uenee  of  which  persons,  who,  from  neg^ 
•set,  or  natural  deraot,  are  unable  to  infleot 


the  tongue,  so  as  to  pronounce  4  otwn 
substitute  an  n  instead  of  it  N  has  always 
something  of  a  nasal  sound,  and  in  many 
languages  is  the  strongest  nasal  sound ;  for 
instance,  before  the  puatic  sounds^  and  A:, 
as  in  finger^  <tnAer,  ring  ;  in  French  and 
Portuguese,  after  a  vowel  in  the  same  syl- 
lable, as  on,  tin,  &c  For  the  etymologist 
nis  important,  on  account  of  its  ready 
union  with  other  letters,  and  its  frequent 
omission  or  inseition  between  other  let- 
ters. The  a&me  woid  in  the  same  language 
often  has  the  n,  in  some  of  its  modifica- 
tions, before  the  palatic  sounds  g  and  k^ 
and  in  otfaeri  omits  it  Thus  the  original 
fragOy  k^y  pogOf  became  in  later  Latin 
yWwjgo,  tang^  pango,  ye^  fregi^fiwium^ 
fel^  iadum,  jt^ngij  padurnf  &0.,  wera 
retauwd.    Thus  also  jkigtn  and  fgun^ 
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fkhu^Jfmenium;  ainngtrtystridui.  From 
tbe  Latm  hfnx^  ihe  Crennan  fonoB  htehg 
(the  Danes  los^  tbe  Swedes  lo);  for  the 
German  danken  (to  thank)  and  the  Swe- 
dish dankoj  the  Icelandic  has  tacka :  for  the 
Greek  /icyaf,  the  Romans  had  magnua.   In 
the  same  way  the  Latin  ending  cut  paases 
over  into  gnus,  as  btnignua,  mdKgnus,  abi- 
egmu,  &c.    It  often  associates  also  with 
the  labials  (/  and  t,    while  other  idioms 
oinit  it  in  the  corresponding  words  ;  thus 
in  Latin,  sdndo,  acuii  ;  Jmdere,  fidu    In 
German,  the  n  before  d  is  extremely  fre- 
c|uent,  ihuajugend  (youth) ;  in  Low  Saxon, 
jbgd  only;  Uigend  (virtue),  for  the  ancient 
ttwgde ;  naekend  (naked)  for  the  old  naekd ; 
and  in  lebendigy  utescntiichj  ordenUich,  and 
a  large  number  of  other  words.    On  the 
other  hand,  tbe  Icelandic  has  for  mantd 
(mantle)  mattid^  for  hand  (Swedish  handa)^ 
only  hatt ;  for  land,  only  lad,  &c.    From 
insula  also  comes  the  Italian  isola.    The 
difficulty  of  passing  quickly  from  the  pro- 
nunciation or  ft  to  mat  of  m,  leads,  in  many 
languages,  to  a  change  of  n  before  m  into 
an  m;  thus  the  Latin  coti,  tn,  the  Greek  tv 
and  «t>v,  the  German  en,  are  changed  into 
com,  un,  &c^  as  commiUerej  unpor,  the  Ger- 
man empor^impfangtn^emj^nMn,6LC,  Some 
languages  put  an  aspirate  before  n,  which 
in  this  case  was  probably  pronounced  with 
a  strong  breathing  through  the  nose.  Thus 
we  find  that  for  the  German  naclun  (neck) 
the  Anglo-Saxons  had  kn^cca ;  for  ntigen, 
hagan ;  (or  napf,  hnaeppe*   Palatic  sounds 
were  put  before  tbe  n  to  streuffthen  it : 
thus  the  Germans  made  of  the  Latin  no- 
Ais,  knoUn,  &c. :  even  the  ^bilant  sound  s 
was  used  to  strenctlien  it,  as  tbe  German 
schnte  for  neu  (stiU  used  by  hunters),  from 
inr,  ^c.  By  the  Germans  in  modem  Latin, 
N  N.  is  used  to  indicate  a  proper  name 
which  the  writer  does  not  know  or  does 
not  choose  to  give ;   and,  according  to 
Du  Fresne,  this  sign  originated  about  the 
eleventh  centuir,  from    the  abbreviated 
UU  or  tUo,  which  was  written  III,  with  a 
daah  throuffh  it,  which  at  a  later  period 
was  taken  for  two  A*'8.    It  is  ceruun  that 
ILL  appears  in  the  fonnularies  of  Mar- 
culphus,  and  other  writings  before    the 
eleventh  century.    We  often  find  n  omit- 
ted by  the  Greeks  and  by  the  Romans, 
when  not  final ;  thus  Cicero  writes  Fore- 
sioy  Megaltsia,  for  ForensiOy  MegaUnsia, 
On    inscriptions   we  find  IMPESA  for 
IMPENSA,  and  MESIBUS  for  MEN- 
SIBUS.    In  Plautus  we  find  Oat  for  stmu. 
N,  as  a numeral^siffnified  90, or, accord- 
ing to  Baronius,  900 ;  with  a  dash  over  it, 
it  signified  90,000.    With  the  Greeks,  v 
mood  for  50.    As  an  abbreviation,  N  sig- 
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nifies  fMwter,  and  on  medab  of  the  Lower 
Empire,  D.  N.  8iffnifie8i>0Miiiti«nof<er;  it 
often  also  siffnified  vUt,  nomif ,  fujKW,  nobiiis. 
In  geography,  it  stands  for  nortL  On 
French  coins,  it  means  the  mint  of  Mont- 
peilier.  The  Spanish  alphabet  has  a 
characler  ii,  called  ti  with  the  tUdCy  and 
pronounced  like  m  in  onion,  minion;  for 
mstance,  EspanOy  Mmez,  winez. 

Nabis,  a  Spartan  king,  who  lived 
about  B.  C.  aOO,  was  a  tyrant,  who  at  first 
assumed  the  appearance  of  a  just  prince, 
but  afterwaroB  imitated,  externally,  tbe 
Asiatic  despots.  He  was  surrounded  by 
an  aimed  guard,  and  had  a  multimde  of 
secret  spies  in  his  service.  Every  sus- 
pected person  was  immediately  pui  to 
death  or  banished.  He  plundered  Messi- 
na and  Afgos,  and  would  have  continued 
to  extend  his  dominion  still  wider  over 
Peloponnesus  by  artifice  and  force,  had 
not  the  Romans,  in  alliance  with  the 
Achseans,  declared  war  against  him. 
Quintus  Fkminius  was  not  able  to  con- 
quer him ;  but  Pbilopcemen,  with  the  ai^ 
my  of  the  Achflsan  league,  was  more  sue- 
cenful.  The  ^rant  was  at  last  killed  in 
Sparta,  by  his  own  allies,  the  iEtoliaDi^ 
whom  he  had  called  in  to  his  assistance. 

Nabob  (a  corruption  of  naeab,  tbe 
plural  of  naiby  a  deputy);  in  India,  tbe 
title  of  a  governor  of  a  province  or  tbe 
commander  of  the  troops ;  borne,  however, 
by  many  persons  as  a  mere  timlar  appen- 
dage. The  nabobs  were  subordinate  to 
the  subadars,  or  governors  of  a  great  ex- 
tent of  country  (a  subahX,  After  the  inva- 
sion ofNadirSchah  (q.v.),  tliey  made  them- 
selves independent  of  the  Great  Mo^l, 
but  only  to  foil  under  the  more  grinding 
domination  of  the  En^disb.  The  term  has 
become  proverbial,  in  English,  to  signify  a 
person  who  has  acquired  great  wealth  in 
Hindostan,  or  lives  with  peculiar  splendor. 
NABOff ASSAR ;  a  king  of  Babylon,  with 
whose  reifli  begins  an  epoch,  called  the 
€^a  qfMAonassar,  747  or  746  B.  C.  (See 
Epochs  p.  351.) 

Nacre,  or  Mother  of  Pearl,  is  the 
inner  part  of  the  shell  of  the  peari  muscle. 
This  is  of  a  brilliant  and  beautifully  white 
color,  and  is  usually  separated  from  the 
external  part  by  aqua-fortis,  or  tlie  lapida- 
ry's m'dl.  Pwl  muscle  shells  are  on  this 
account  an  important  article  of  traffic 
to  China  and  many  parts  of  India,  as 
well  as  to-the  dififerent  countries  of  Eu- 
rope. They  are  manufiietuied  into  beads^ 
snufiT-bfuces,  buttons  and  spoons^  fish,  and 
countera  for  card-playing,  and  innumereble 
other  articles.  The  peul  muscles  aro  not 
considered  good  as  food ;  though,  after 
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htmng  bdeu  dried  m  the  bud,  they  un 
aometuDeg  et/bm  by  the  lower  elaaseB  of 
people  in  the  ooontrieB  near  wfaieh  they 
are  found. 

Nadib,  in  astronomy ;  that  point  of  the 
heaTODs  which  is  diametrically  opposite 
to  the  zenith,  or  point  directly  over  our 
heads.  The  zenith  and  nadir  are  the  two 
poles  of  the  horizon. 

Name  ScHAH,or  Thamas  Kouli  Khaii, 
king  of  Penia,  a  fiimous  conqueror  and 
osujper,  was  bom  atCalot,  in  the  province 
of  Khorasan,  in  1686.  His  father  was 
governor  of  a  fortress  on  the  borders  of 
Tartaiy,  to  which  odke  he  succeeded  in 
hii  minority,  under  the  guardianship  of  an 
uncle,  who  engrossed  all  the  authority. 
He  was  subsequently  kidnapped  by  the 
Usbeckfl^  but  escaped,  after  a  detention  of 
four  years ;  and,  in  1714,  entered  into  the 
service  of  the  beglerbeg  of  Muschadi,  in 
Khorasan,  ^ere  he  so  much  distin- 
guished hinMclf  by  bis  braveryj  that  he 
was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  a 
thousand  cavaby,  and  was  soon  after 
placed  at  the  head  of  an  army,  with  which 
he  gained  emat  victoiy  over  the  UfiA>eck 
Tartars,  lliis  achievement  excited  so 
much  jealousy  in  the  beglerbeg,  that  he 
gave  tne  command  to  another  person,  and, 
when  Nadir  remonstrated,  ordered  him  to 
be  bastinadoed.  Irritated  by  this  die- 
giace,  he  joined  a  band  of  robbers,  and 
with  this  troop  ravaged  all  the  country, 
and,  surprising  Calot,  put  his  uncle  to 
death,  although  he  had  been  previously 
negotiating  with  him,  to  enter  the  ser^ 
vice  of  schah  Thamas,  king  of  Penia, 
then  ezceedinj^y  pressed  by  the  Turks 
and  Afghans.  Such  was  the  bad  posture 
of  his  aflairs,  that  the  schah  felt  himself 
impelled  to  overlook  this  villany,  and  take 
Nadir  into  his  service,  who  repulsed  both 
Ids  enemies,  and  was  honored  witli  the 
title  of  Iliamas  KouU  Khan.  The  schah, 
duiinff  his  absence,  having  in  person  sus- 
tained a  defeat  from  the  Turks,  was  in- 
duced to  make  peace  with  them,  and  Na- 
dir was  directed  to  disband  h'ls  army  of 
70,000  men.  Instead  of  obeying,  he  im- 
mediately led  them  to  Ispahan,  where  he 
seized  the  schah,  confined  and  deposed 
him,  and  proclaiming  his  son  Abbas,  then 
an  infant,  m  his  strad,  assumed  the  title 
of  regent  He  forthwith  renewed  the  war 
with  the  Tories,  and  recovered  all  the  lost 
provinces;  and  the  young  kmg  dying  in 
1796,  he  was  mised  to  the  sovereignty. 
This  elevatMMi  only  extended  his  views; 
and,  being  invited,  by  some  conspiialora 
about  the  penon  of  the  Great  Mogul  (see 
MimgoU),  t^  undertake  the  conquest  <»f 


India,  he  began  his  march  at  the  head  of 
120,000  men,  and,  with  little  resistance, 
reached  Delhi,  March  7, 1738.  The  riches 
which  he  found  in  this  capital  were  im- 
mense; but,  being  exaspemted  by  some  m- 
mults  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitanta,he  caus- 
ed a  eeneral  ma8Bacre,in  which  upwards  of 
IQOfiOO  persons  perished.  After  this  bar- 
barity, the  sangumarv  victor  concluded  a 
peace  with  the  Mogul,  whose  daughter  he 
married,  receiving  with  her,  as  a  dowry, 
some  of  the  finest  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire that  were  contiguous  to  Persia.  In 
this  expedition,  it  is  supposed  that  he  car- 
ried away,  and  distributed  among  his  ofii- 
cers,  valuables  to  the  amount  of  neariy 
$500,000,000.  On  his  retuni,  he  levied 
war  against  the  Usbecks  and  others ;  but 
had  nearly  lost  his  life  by  an  assassin,  in- 
stigated by  his  own  son.  In  1745,  he  de- 
feated the  Turks  at  Erivan.  A  cons|ura*> 
cy  havinff  been  ibrmed  against  him  by  the 
commander  of  his  body-guard,  and  his 
own  nephew,  he  was  assassinated  in  his 
tent,  June  8, 1747 ;  his  nephew,  Ali  Kouli, 
succeeding  to  the  throne.  This  extraordi- 
nary usurper  was  of  a  taU  stature  and  ro> 
bust  form,  with  handsome  and  expressive 
fisatures.  His  conduct  sufilciently  marks 
his  cruelty,  ambition  and  rapacity.  His 
most  fiivorable  feature  appears  to  have 
been  a  disposition  to  religious  toleration. 
On  his  accession  to  the  throne,  he  requir- 
ed certain  curses  pronounced  annually  on 
the  caliphs  preceding  Ali,  and  other  incen- 
tives to  religious  strife,  to  be  dibpensed 
with ;  which  being  objected  to  by  the  head 
of  tiie  cleigy,  he  had  him  bow-strung. 

NxNiA  (Latin) ;  a  funeral  song,  among 
the  ancients,  sung  generally  by  women,  at 
interments.  As  they  were  compoeed  by 
the  peraons  who  sung  them,  and  were 
rather  unmeaning,  the  word  came  to  sig- 
nify any  trifling,  unmeaning  song.  Menta 
was  also  the  goddess  of  lamentation,  who 
was  invoked  at  the  funerals  of  the  aged, 
and  had  a  temple  before  the  Viminal  Gate. 

NjBvius,  Cneius,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated among  the  earliest  Roman  poets, 
was  bom  in  Campania,  and  wrote  trage- 
dies and  comedies  afler  the  model  of  the 
Greek.  He  also  wrote  an  epic  poem  upon 
the  Punic  war,  and  another  in  imitation 
of  the  Cyprian  Ilias.  He  lived  in  the  fint 
half  of  the  axth  century  after  the  build- 
ing  of  Rome.  By  the  introduction  of 
some  of  the  Roman  nobility  into  his  com- 
edies, he  provoked  their  an^r,  was  ban« 
i^ed  from  the  cit^,  and  retired  to  Utioa. 
Fragments  only  of  his  works  have  eooM 
down  tons. 

NA«AaAZi|  or  NAjfSASACXi ;  a  seapoit 
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of  Jspan,  on  the  iomh-weA  ooast  of  XJ- 
mo,  Bituated  ^  the  end  of  a  commodknis 
ba7;lon.l99»4^E.;  lat  39<>44^N.  It 
is  a  lam  commereial  town,  the  only  place 
where  Europeans  are  peimitted  to  trade, 
a  privilege  now  confined  to  the  Dutch. 
The  Dutch  town  is  built  on  the  island  of 
D«ima,  600  feet  long,  and  130  broad,  ad- 

E*  '  '  kg  Nagasaki,  and  contains  several 
store-houses.  The  harbor  is  three 
long,  and  one  broad.  The  Japa- 
nese town  is  divided  into  the  inner  and 
outward  town;  the  former  of  which  con- 
tains twenty-six,  and  the  latter  sixty-one 
streets,  in  none  of  which  strangera  are 
suflered  to  dwell;  they  have  particular 
suburbs  allotted  to  them,  where  they  are 
narrowly  watched  by  the  emperor's  offi- 
cere.  The  chief  public  buildings  are  five 
janagturasy  or  large  houses,  of  timber, 
where  are  kept  three  imperial  fimib,  or 
men-of-war,  ready  to  be  launched  at  com- 
mand ;  the  palaces  of  the  two  rending 
govemors,  and  other  princes  and  grandees 
of  the  first  and  second  rank ;  abcwt  sixty- 
two  temples,  within  and  without  the  city ; 
moat  of  them  built  on  eminences,  and 
serving  not  only  for  devotion,  but  also  for 
recreation ;  the  common  prison,  standing 
near  the  nnddle  of  the  town,  and  consist- 
ing of  about  one  hundred  huts,  or  cages, 
separated  from  each  other.  The  houses 
are  low  and  mean;  the  inhabitants  are 
moatly  mi^rchants,  tradesmen,  shopkeep- 
era,  and  handicrafbmen.    (See  Japan.) 

Nahant  is  the  Indian  name  of  a  penin- 
sula, which  extends  into  the  sea  fiiom  the 
township  of  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  nine 
miles  south  of  Salem,  and  fourteen  north- 
east firom  Boston.  It  is  divided  into  Great 
Nahant,  Litde  Nahant,  and  Baas  Neck. 
The  isthmus  leading  from  the  main  land 
to  Litde  Nahant  is  a  mile  and  a  half  lone, 
and  veiy  narrow.  Passinff  over  this  small 
peDJDSula,  another  delightnil  beach,  ninety 
rods  long,  connects  it  with  Great  Nahant 
These  beaches  are  very  hard  and  smooth, 
and  are  of  sufficient  width,  at  low  water, 
to  accommodate  thousands  with  a  delight- 
ful walk  or  ride.  Great  Nahant  contains 
306  acres  of  land.  The  shores  of  this 
peninsula  are  bold  and  rocky.  When  an 
easterly  wind  drives  the  sea  into  the  bay, 
the  dashing  of  the  waves  against  these 
abores  presents  a  scene  of  great  sublimit. 
During  the  most  sultry  part  of  summer, 
there  is  usually  a  refireshing  breeze  at  Na- 
hant, which  renders  it  a  place  of  sreat 
resort  for  those  who  seek  for  health  or 
pleasure. 

Nahjl,  Johann  August,  a  sculptor,  bom 
1710,  at  Beriin,  and  educated  there  under 


dM  celebrated  Schl&ier.  After  having 
made  a  tour  through  France  and  Italy,  be 
returned  to  Berlin  in  1741,  where,  and  lika- 
wise  at  Potsdam,  Sanssouoi  and  Charlolten- 
burg,  many  of  his  wofks  are  to  be  seen. 
In  174^  he  went  to  Switzerland,  and 
passed  nine  yean  in  that  country,  princi- 
patlv  at  Berne.  In  1755,  Nahl  was  cre- 
ated professor  in  the  academy  of  arts  in 
Caasel,  and  there  executed  the  admirable 
colossal  statue  of  the  landgrave  Frederic, 
which  stands  in  Frederic's  square.  lis 
died  in  Caasel,  1781. 

Nahum  ;  one  of  the  twelve  minor 
prophets,  whose  prophecies  relate  to  the 
destruction  of  Nineveh,  which  he  de- 
scribes in  vivid  colors.  His  object,  ac- 
cording to  some  late  German  writers, 
seems  to  be  to  represent  to  his  nation, 
ffroaning  under  the  oppression  which  they 
had  sumred  fiom  the  Assyrians,  the  total 
destruction  of  the  haughtv  camtal,  as  a 
just  punishment  of  Jehovah.  The  period 
in  wnich  he  lived  is,  however,  uncertain, 
some  placing  it  before,  and  some  contem- 
porary with  that  event 

Naiads  (from  the  Greek  watm,  to  inhabit, 
or  MAI,  to  swiml  in  the  Greek  mvtholo- 
gv;  nymphs  or  fountains  and  brooks. 
The  notions  and  tales  of  the  ancients  con- 
cerning the  Naiads  resemble,  in  some 
points,  those  which  the  northern  roythol- 
offy  gives  us  of  the  Nixies.  The  Nai- 
ads are  represented  as  beautiful  women, 
with  thehr  heads  crowned  with  rushes,' 
and  reclining  against  an  urn,  from  which 
water  is  flowmg. 

Nail-Makino.  Nails  are  made  both  bv 
hand  and  by  machinery.  Wrought  nmu 
are  made  singly  at  the  forge  and  anvil,  by 
workmen  who  acquire,  from  practice, 
great  despatch  in  the  operation.  Ma- 
chines have  been  made  for  making  these 
nails  perfectly,  and  with  rapidity;  yet 
they  nave  not  come  into  general  use, 
owing  to  the  cheapness  of  the  product  by 
manual  labor.  Cid  naUa  are  made  almost 
wholly  bv  machinery  invented  in  the  (J. 
Statea  The  iron,  after  having  been  rolled 
and  dit  into  rods,  is  flattened  into  plates 
of  the  thickness  intended  for  the  nails,  b^ 
a  second  rolling.  The  end  of  this  plate  is 
then  presented  to  the  nail  machine,  by  a 
workman,  who  turns  the  plate  over  once 
for  every  nail.  The  machine  has  a  rapid 
reciprocating  motion,  and  cuts  off,  at  every 
stroke,  a  weid^-shaped  piece  of  iron,  con- . 
stitutinj^  a  nail  without  a  head.  This  is 
immediately  cauffht  near  its  largest  end, 
and  compressed  between  gijipet.  At  the 
same  time,  a  strong  force  is  applied  to  a 
die  at  the  extremity,  which  spreads  the 
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iron  sufficiently  to  fbmn  a  head  to  the 
naiL  Some  nails  are  inade  of  east  iron, 
but  these  are  always  brittle,  unless  after- 
wards converted  into  malleable  iron  by 
the  requisite  process. 

Naih  ;  a  village  eight  miles  from  Naza- 
reth, for^-two  from  Jerusalem,  at  the  foot 
of  mount  Hermon,  celebrated  as  the  place 
where  Christ  restored  a  dead  man  to  life. 

Naivet^  ;  a  French  word,  which  has 
become  naturalized  in  several  other  lan- 
guages; for  instance,  in  the  English. 
The  word  is  of  Latin  origin,  derived  from 
natwua  (natural,  something  pomessed  from 
nature) ;  in  low  Latin,  nawus.  The 
French  Dictionnaire  de  CAcadhnit  gives 
the  following  definition  of  nctf^.'^-natwd^ 
tana  fard^  sana  caiifict,  also  am  repriaerUe 
hien  ta  vinU^  qui  imite  hien  la  virUi,  and 
of  a  person,  quidit  aa  petuie  ing^ument 
et  tans  detour.  Sometimes  it  is  used  in 
dispraise,  and  then  means,  91ft  est  trop  in- 
tthiu  dans  sa  simpliciU.  It  could  easily 
be  imagined,  that  a  word  of  such  a  de- 
scription, received  into  a  foreign  language, 
would  be  used  in  no  very  distinct  and 
precise  meaning.  The  essential  meaning 
of  the  word  is  a  natural,  unreserved  ex- 
pression of  sentiments  and  thoughts,  with- 
out regard  to  conventional  rules,  and 
without  weighing  the  construction  which 
may  be  put  upon  the  language  or  conduct. 
Thus  it  IS  intimately  connected  with  what 
the  anaients  called  charts  {gratia),  as 
Ramdohr,  in  his  work  Charis,  has  shown. 
MtiveU,  therefore,  can  appear  such  only 
to  a  person  accustomed  to  the  practice  of 
conventional  proprieties.  MavtU  gene- 
rally implies  inexperience  of  the  worid; 
hence  it  is  not  unfiecjuently  taken  for 
want  of  judgment  It  implies  simplicity 
of  heart,  unimpaired  by  the  chilling  ex- 
periences of  life,  and  unfettered  by  the 
capricious  regulations  of  society,  trusting 
with  childlike  confidence,  as  it  has  no 
disposition  to  cunninff  or  ffuile.  Schiller 
eaya  naxveii  unites  cnildlike  with  child- 
ish simplicity;  and  the  latter  ingredient 
awakens  in  the  observer  the  smile  of  su- 
periority. But  as  soon  as  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  the  childish  simplicity  is 
more  truly  childlike,  proceeding  from  a 
heart  full  of  innocence  and  truth,  and  a 
greatness  of  soul  which  disdains  conceal- 
ment and  artifice,  then  the  smile  of  self- 
complacency  vanishes,  and  is  succeeded 
by  admiration  of  the  ingenuout^ess  pre- 
sented to  us.  The  term  is  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  works  of  literature  or  the  fine 
arts;  for  instance,  to  poetry,  which  ex- 
presses natural  feeling  in  a  simple  man- 
ner ;  particularly  to  that  of  the  earlier  ages 


or  lower  orders  of  society ;  or  to  mumc, 
which,  without  studied  conrectnees,  speaks 
directly  to  the  heart  No  affectation  is  so 
offensive  as  afifected  nott^,  because  it 
bears  the  stamp  of  hypocrisy  and  ueceit 
on  its  forehead ;  and  yet  how  oflen  is  it 
met  witii  in  modem  society ! 

Nalbi,  Sebastiano ;  a  celebrated  Italian 
buffo  singer,  who  visited  London  in  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century.  Naldi 
met  his  death  in  Paris,  in  1819,  by  the  ex- 
plosion of  an  apparatus  which  had  been 
invented  for  cooking  by  steam. 

Names.  These  are,  1.  given  or  bap- 
tismal names  (see  Dolz's  work  upon  Bap- 
tismal Names,  Leipsic,  1814) ;  2.  family 
names,  which  are  added  as  an  hereditaiy 
distinction  to  the  properor  baptismal  names. 
The  Greeks,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
families  at  Athens  and  Sraurta,  had  no  fami- 
ly names.  Among  the  Romans,  each  per- 
son had  commonly  three  names — a  proper 
name  {pntnomen,  the  distinction  of  the  in- 
dividual), the  name  of  the  clan  (nomen^  and 
the  family  name  (cognomen).  Sometimes, 
also,  a  surname  was  added,  which  was  bor- 
rowed firom  some  distinguished  exploit  or 
remarkable  event  The  jfrienomen  was 
placed  first,  and  commonly  written  with 
one  or  two  letters ;  for  example,  A.,  Aulus ; 
C,  Caius  ;  L«,  Lucius  ;  M.,  Marcus;  P., 
Publius  ;  Q.,  Quintus  ;  T.,  'Htus  ;  Ap., 
Appius ;  Cn.,  Cneius ;  Sex.,  Seztus,  &c. 
Then  followed  the  nomm;  for  example, 
Cornelius,  Fabius,  Julius  (from  the  clan 
(gens),  Cornelian,  Fabian,  Julian].  Lasdy 
came  the  copiomen ;  for  example,  Cicero, 
Caesar,  Scipio,  and  others.  In  the  name 
M.  Tullius  Cicero,  M.  is  the  pranomeny 
which  distinguishes  him  from  his  brother, 
Quintus;  Tullius,  the  nomen,  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  clan  (gens) ;  and  Cicero  the 
cognomen,  which  shows  his  family.  In- 
stances of  surnames  (agnomen)  are  J^ri- 
canus  (see  Scipio)  and  the  like.  In  Ger- 
many, and  otner  kindred  nations,  family 
names  were  little  used  by  commoners 
before  the  fourteenth  century.  Every  one 
had  a  baptismal  name  only.  The  most 
ancient  method  of  distinguishing  different 
individuals  of  the  same  name  consisted  in 
adding  their  father's  name  to  tiieir  own ; 
hence  originated  many  English,  Danish 
and  German  names,  which  end  in  son, 
sohn,  sen;  for  example,  Johnson,  Wilr 
liamsoji,  Thorwaldson,  fVUmsen  (that  is, 
HlUiamsson).  To  this  class  belong, 
without  doubt,  also,  those  proper  names 
ending  in  i  (tiie  termination  of  the  Latin 
genitive),  which  freqiientiy  occur  as 
names  of  a  clan,  such  as  Avgusti  (^JJtigus- 
H  JUiw).    In  a  similar  manner  originated 
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the  Spaniili  saoiei  endimg  m  ez, 
Femrndtz^  Rodrifpuz;  that  w  to  wy, 
Ferdinand'sy  Rodngo's  ton.  (See  the  9^- 
tides  JIfoe,  and  Jttz.)  The  Artbiami  call 
no  one  by  bis  own  or  proper  name.  Sup- 
pose some  one  whose  &ther  is  named 
Ikdi,  and  whose  own  name  is  Zoor;  he 
would  be  called  Ebn  llaJt(Hali'8  son),  and 
his  son  EbH  Zoar.  With  feudalism,  new 
names  were  introduced,  derived  from  the 
districts  conferred  on  the  nobles,  or  from 
the  feudal  relations.  The  nobility  had, 
every  where,  family  names  long  before 
the  commoneis.  Another  class  of  fraxuly 
names  among  commonera  was  derived 
from  their  occupations  or  the  places  of 
dieir  birth;  £>f  example,  Smak^  MSkr, 
fUsr,J^efuA,  fFelA,  thO^  Sie^  or  from 
the  signs  which  tradesmen  put  up  before 
their  shops,  such  as  Kingf  thikt.  Some- 
times striking  external  peculiarities  have 
given  origin  to  names,  which  have  de- 
scended to  the  posterity  of  those  on  whom 
they  were  bestowed,  such  as  Broisn, 
Lemg^  Broadhead.  In  Germany,  femily 
names  first  came  into  general  use  among 
commoners  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
(See  Wiaida's  Veber  Deutsche  Var  vnd 
GescUecfttenamm  (Berlin,  1800);  £us^. 
Salverte's  JSsnr  Hitioriqut  et  Pftdoso- 
pMoue  9ur  ks  Mmg  d*Hommeaj  de  PeupUa 
dot  lAeuXj conMh^ prm^fokmerU  Ju^ 
latn  Rapporit  oeee  la  CHmMOtion  (Psris, 
l8H2vols.). 

Namdr;  lately  a.  province  of  the  king- 
dom of  the  Netherlands,  since  1631  be- 
longing to  Belgium.  It  is  comoosed  of 
the  greatest  part  of  the  county  or  Namur, 
of  a  part  of  the  principality  of  Liege,  and 
some  ports  dT  the  duchv  of  Brabant  and 
Frencn  Hainault :  within  these  limits, 
constituted  in  1814,  it  contains  156,400 
inhabitants,  on  a  superficial  area  of  1380 
square  miles.  The  soil  is  remarkably 
rich ;  the  &ce  of  the  country  is  a  plain,  in- 
terrupted by  low  hills,  which  are  covered 
with  woow.  Besides  the  products  of 
tilla^  and  grnring,  which  is  extensively 
earned  on,  iron,  copper,  lead,  marble  and 
cool  are  found.  The  county  of  Namur 
was  sold  by  the  last  count  to  Philip  the 
Good,  duke  of  Bm^ndy,  in  1421.  By 
the  marriage  of  Maxunilian  with  Mary  of 
Burgundy  (1477),  it  passed,  with  the  other 
Belnc  provuices,  to  the  house  of  Austria; 
by  me  peace  of  Luneville,  it  was  ceded  to 
France,  and  formed  a  port  of  the  French 
empire  till  1814^  when  it  was  annexed  to 
the  new  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands. 
(See  AMtffiomiv.) 

NjLHim ;  the  capital  of  the  Betek  prov- 
inee  of  the  saine  name,  and  an  &MBCopal 
11  • 


at  the  eonfluenee  of  the 
Sambre  with  the  Meuas;  lat.  50^ 38^  N. ; 
ko.  4P  Sr  K  ;  98  miles  from  Brussels; 
116  from  AsQBterdam.  The  fortificatioDs, 
which  were  destroyed  by  Joseph  U  (1784), 
have  been  restored,  and,  since  1817,  con- 
siderably enlarasd ;  it  has  also  a  citadel 
on  a  steep  rocL  The  cathedral  is  the 
principal  public  edifice :  there  are  sixteen 
other  churches,  several  hospitals,  dec; 
popuhtfion,  16,150.  Cutlery  and  other 
iron  wares,  glass,  leather,  tobacco,  are  the 
principal  articles  of  manufrcture.  Na- 
mur has  been  often  taken  in  the  wars 
between  France,  Holland  and  Austria, 
and  has  been  several  times  inundated. 

Najict  ;  a  ciQr  of  France,  fimneriy  the 
cafiital  of  the  duchy  of  Lomune  (q.  v.), 
now  the  chief  place  of  the  department  of 
the  Meurthe  \  a  bishop's  see ;  lat  48^49^. ; 
Ion.  6PWE.;  population,  99493.  Hie 
natural  atuation  of  the  city,  in  a  plesaant 
plain,  near  the  lefl  bank  of  the  Meurthe, 
IS  agreeable,  and  the  buildings  are  hand- 
some. The  embelliihmenti  of  the  place 
are  principally  owing  to  Stanislaus,  kiac 
of  Fohmd,  who  resided  here.  The  old 
town  is  daik  and  irreaulariy  built,  hut  the 
new  town  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  con- 
tains handsome  streets,  with  splendid 
buildings  and  delightful  public  vrrika. 
The  royal  square,  fi^m  which  a  triumphal 
gate  leads  into  Carrie  square,  containing 
a  promenade,  terminated  by  the  govern- 
ment pakice,  and  two  beautiful  gales,  lead- 
ing into  the  old  town,  and  the  Pepini^re,  a 
charming  walk,  is  particulariy  distinguirii- 
ed.  Alliance  square  has  its  name  fipom 
two  pillars  erected,  in  1750,  commemora- 
tive of  the  alliance  concluded  between 
France  and  Austria.  Among  the  churches, 
the  cathedral,  and  the  Franciscan  chuieh, 
with  its  rotunda,  are  the  most  deserving  of 
attention ;  the  latter  contains  the  tomb  of 
Charies  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy, 
who  fell  under  the  wails  of  Nancy,  in 
1477.  There  are  also  an  acactemy,  a  pub- 
lic library  of  93,000  volumes,  a  lyceum, 
a  society  of  arts  and  sciences,  a  cabinet 
of  natural  philosophy,  a  botanical  garden, 
and  numerous  other  literary  and  charita- 
ble institutions.  Woollen  and  cotton 
goods  and  pc^ier  hangings  are  the  princi- 
pal articles  of^  manufacture.  Louk  XIV 
took  possession  of  Nancy  in  1661,  and 
caused  the  fi)rtifications  to  be  demdished. 
Nanoasacki.  (See  MigasakL) 
Nani,  John  Baptist  FeUx  Gaapar,  a 
Venetian  historian,  was  bom  at  Veaioe. 
in  1616,  and  edueated  with  care.  In 
1638,  he  aecompanied  his  fiuher  to  Borne, 
whither  the  latter  was  sent  as  <    ' 
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In  164S,  he  bimseif  wafl  sent  as  ambassa- 
dor of  the  repubKc  to  France.  His  mis- 
sion lasted  twenty-five  years,  during 
which  he  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  car- 
dinal Mazarin.  He  was  appointed  histo- 
riographer and  keeper  of  the  archives  of 
thenpublic.  He  resided  three  years  as 
ambassador  at  Vienna.  From  Louis 
XIV,  he  obtained  back  Candia.  He  was 
also  made  procurator  of  Sl  Mark,  the 
highest  dignity  after  that  of  doge,  and 
was  one  of  the  commissioners  who  com- 

Siied  the  Legum  Venetamm  compUatarum 
fdhodiu  (1678,  4to.).  He  died  in  the 
year  1678.  He  left  a  relation  of  his  sec- 
ond mission  in  France,  and  a  report  on 
the  condition  and  resources  of  Germany ; 
but  his  great  work  is  btoria  delta  RepubU- 
ea  Venda,  the.  first  part  of  which  was 
published  in  1676  (4to.),  the  second,  after 
the  author's  death.  It  forms  the  eighth  and 
ninth  volumeof  the  Collection  of  Venetian 
Historians  (1720,  4to.).  Nani  begins  his 
work  with  the  year  1613.  It  is  praised 
for  the  political  sagacity  which  it  exhibits, 
but  the  style  is  censured. 

Naukeen,  or  NAiiKiifo ;  a  sort  of  cotton 
cloth,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  city 
of  Nanking,  where  it  was  ori^nally  man- 
ufactured. It  is  now  imitated  in  most 
other  countries  where  cotton  goods  are 
woven ;  but  those  of  the  Cast  are  superior, 
on  account  of  the  natural  color  of  the 
«otton  {^oatypium  rdigioaum)  being  red- 
dish, while,  in  those  countries  where 
white  cotton  is  used,  it  is  necessary  to 
give  it  the  proper  hue  by  artificial  means. 
Nan-kino,  or  Nankin,  or  Kiano-nino; 
a  city  of  China,  capital  of  Kiang-nan, 
500  miles  south-east  of  Peking ;  Ion.  118° 
AT  E.;  lat  32°  S'  N.:  the  amount  of  the 
population  is  uncertain ;  it  has  been  com- 
puted atone,  two,  and  even  three  millions. 
Nanking  surpasses  in  extent  all  the  other 
cities  of  China.  We  are  assured  that  its 
walls  are  sixteen  miles  in  circumference. 
This  city  is  situated  at  the  distance  of  throe 
miles  from  the  river  Yangtse-kiang.  It  is 
of  an  irregular  figure,  the  mountains  which 
are  within  its  circumference  having  pre- 
vented its  being  built  on  a  regular  plan.  It 
was  formeriy  the  imperial  city ;  for  this  rea- 
son it  was  called  Mmrkinjg^  which  signifies 
the •outtem  court;  but  since  the  six  grand 
tribunals  were  transferred  to  Pe-king,  it 
has  been  called  Sang-^ning,  in  all  the 
public  acts.  Nan-king  has  Tost  much  of 
Its  ancient  splendor.  It  had  fomierlv  a 
magnificent  palace,  no  vestige  of  which  is 
now  to  be  seen  ;  an  observatorv,  at  present 
neglected ;  temples,  tombs  of  the  empe- 
rors, and  other  supert)  monuments,  of 


which  Bodiing  remains  but  the  ramem- 
brance.  A  third  of  the  <aty  is  deserted, 
but  the  rest  is  well  inhabited.  Some 
auaners  of  it  are  extremeW  populoui^  and 
full  of  buaineaB.  It  is  still  the  fint  ciw  in 
China  with  regard  to  manufiictures.  The 
staple  one  is  silk,  also  the  cotton  stufis 
that  bear  its  name ;  beautiful  paper  end 
printing.  It  is  also  the  most  leaibed  city 
in  the  empire,  and  produces  the  greatest 
number  of  doctors,  and  has  the  Iwst  fur- 
nished booksellers'  shops.  The  streets 
are  iwt  so  broauA  as  those  of  Pe-king ;  they 
are,  however,  very  beautiful,  well  paved, 
and  bordered  with  rich  shops.  Here  are 
no  public  edifices  corresponding  to  the 
reputation  of  so  celebratea  a  city,  except 
its  gales,  which  tte  beautiftil,  and  some 
temples,  among  which  is  the  fimH>us  por- 
cekun  tower — a  pagoda  of  octagonal  form, 
200  feet  hi^h,  and  divided  into  nine  sto- 
ries, by  plam  boards  within  and  without, 
by  cornices  and  small  projections  covered 
with  green  varnished  tiles.  It  is  mounted 
by  884  steps. 

Nannini,  Agnolo  (known  imder  the 
name  of  F^rtnzuola,  the  place  whence 
his  family  originated),  a  celebrated  au- 
thor, bom  in  Florence,  in  1493,  studied  at 
Sienna  and  Perugia,  went  to  Rome,  and 
entered  the  order  of  Valombrosa,  and  be- 
came successively  abbot  of  Sta.  Maria  di 
Spoleto,  and  of  S.  Salvador  di  Vajano. 
He  was,  from  his  youth,  a  firiend  of  the 
noted  Pietro  Aretino,  whom  he  resembled 
in  his  morals.  The  time  of  his  death  is 
uncertain.  His  works,  of  which  the  best 
edition  appeared  at  Florence  (3  vols.,  1763), 
bear  the  marks  of  a  lively,  satirical,  licen- 
tious mind ;  they  are  pardy  in  verse  and 
partly  in  prose,  and  are  celelnrated  for  their 
purity  or  style,  on  which  account  they 
are  often  cited  by  the  Crusca.  Among 
them  are  two  comedies,  /  Luddi  and  La 
TrinuToia^  an  imitation  of  the  Golden 
Ass  of  Apuleius,  eight  Abvetfe,  and  a 
Dialogue  on  the^  Beauty  of  Women,  &c. 

Nantes,  a  city  of  France,  ca|Mtal  of 
the  department  of  the  Lower  Loire,  an 
episcopal  see,  is  situated  on  the  Loire, 
twenty-six  miles  from  the  Atlantic,  in  an 
agreeable  country,  formerly  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Britttiny  ;  Ion.  1°  23^  W.;  laL  AT" 
19  N. ;  population,  81,739.  It  is  one  of 
the  largest  and  richest  commercial  cities 
in  France.  Its  old  ramparts  have  been 
demolished,  and  it  is  now  connected  with 
its  five  suburbs,  which  surpass  the  city  in 
extent  and  beauty ;  it  has  20  squares, 
17  churches,  and  many  handsome  build-* 
ings ;  the  streets  are  generally  well  laid  out 
and  neatly  paved.  Nantes  contains,  besides 
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the  vaii*tt»  judicial  and  executive  offices, 
a  eoBimercial  chamber,  a  commeicial  tri- 
bunal, a  IjFceum,  a  medical  and  anatomical 
achool,  a  navigation  school,  a  public  libra- 
ly  (90,000  Tolumea),  a  picture  gallery,  and 
other  scientific  and  literary  establiahmentB. 
The  nttnufactures  are  extensive  and  in- 
creasing; cloths,  cotton  goods,  cutlery, 
printed  linens,  hats,  leather,  cordage,  iron 
cables,  earthen  ware,  glasB,  spirituous 
liffuorB,  are  among  the  principal  articles 
produced.  Ship-building  is  carried  on  to 
a  considerable  extent.  The  sugar  refineries 
are  numeroMS*  Its  commerce  with  Afri- 
ca^ the  American  and  Indian  colonies,  and 
all  pares  <if  Europe,  is  active  and  iropoi^ 
tant  Its  inhafaHants  are  also  engaged  in 
the  cod  and  other  fishsfies.  ^ips  of 
above  ninety  tpns  unlead  at  Paimboeuf, 
a  village  twenty  miles  below  Nantes.  In 
18^,  ^963  vessels  entered  the  ix>it,  of 
which  3S2  were  engaged  in  the  fisheries, 
and  2393  in  the  coasting  trade.  Henr^ 
IV  here  issued  the  edict  called  from  this 
city,  granting  the  Protestants  the  fiee  ex- 
orcise of  their  religion,  in  1596.  (See 
HuguenoU.)  Louis  XIV  revoked  it  in 
16^.  Nantes  suffered  much  during  the 
revolution,  by  the  war  of  the  Vend^, 
carried  on  under  its  gates,  by  the  atroci- 
ties [Myadu  and  republican  marriages) 
of  the  infiunous  Carrier  (q.  v.),  nnd'  by  the 
interruption  of  its  commerce.  Before  the 
conquest  of  Gaul  by  the  Romans,  it  was 
the  capital  of  the  Namneti  or  Nanneti.  It 
was  afterwards,  with  Rennes,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  dukes  of  Brittany  (q.  v.),  and 
was  annexed  to  France  by  the  marriage  of 
Louis  XII  (q.  V.)  witli  Anne  of  Brittany. 
Nanti7ck£t;  an  island  of  Massachu- 
setts, south  of  ibe  peninsula  of  <»pe  Cod, 
fit>m  which  it  is  distant  about  20  miles. 
It  is  about  120  miles  south-south-east  of 
Boston.  The  island  is  15  miles  long,  and 
its  widest  part  is  11  miles;  lat  4P  Id'  to 
41°  22^  N.;  Ion.  69°  56^  to  70°  19^  W. 
The  town  of  Shert)ume  formeriy  compre- 
hended the  whole  island ;  but  this  name 
is  now  out  of  use.  The  island,  town  and 
county  of  Nantucket  have  the  same  limits; 
but  the  county  of  Dukes  is  associated  with 
it  for  several  political  purposes.  A  great 
part  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  the  denomi- 
nation of  Friends,  or  Quakers.  The  land 
is  mostly  held  in  common.  Little  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  agriculture ;  and  the  sheep 
and  cows  of  all  the  inhabitants  feed  in 
one  great   pasture.     The   right  of  the 


. i  was  originallygranted  by  William, 

earl  of  Sterling,  to  Thomas  Mayhew,  and 
conveyed  bv  him  to  nine  proprietors,  who 
divided  it  mto  27  shares,  m  1659.    It  is 


mostly  a  joint  property  to  this  day,  al- 
though the  number  of  shares  has  increased 
to  more  than  8000.  The  inhabitants  are 
mostly  concerned  in  the  whale  fisheiy, 
and  the  seamen  are  the  most  skilful  and 
adventurous  in  the  world.  Their  trade 
suffered  greatly  by  the  late  war,  and  by 
the  war  of  the  revolution.  It  has  since 
been  more  flourishing,  and  the  spermaceti 
works  are  very  extensive.  The  port  of 
Nantucket  is  on  the  north-west  side  of 
the  island,  and  has  a  very  good  haibor. 
Nantucket  contains  two  banks,  two  in- 
surance offices,  and  seven  houses  of  pub- 
lic worship.  The  population,  in  182D,  was 
7966;  in  1830,  7202.  The  amount  of 
shipping,  in  1820,  was  28,512  tona  Edu- 
cation is  well  attended  to,  and  the  habits 
of  the  people  are  generally  industrioue 
and  moral.  For  many  yeara^  Nantucket 
has  been  destitute  of  indigenous  trees, 
and  few  are  cultivated.  A  i^reat  part  of 
the  soil  is  apidy  and  unproductive. 

Naiituckst  Shoal  ;  a  dangerous  sandy 
shoal,  south-east  of  Nantucket  island, 
about  forty  or  flfty  miles  long.  Its  breadth 
is  various,  and  the  shoal  seenos  to  be  lonf^- 
er  and  broader  in  some  yeare  tjian  m 
othen.    Many  vessels  are  wrecked  on  it 

Napaj:  (Greek  vanv,  a  grove);  the 
nymphs  of  woods.    (See  A/SfrnphsJ) 

Naphtha.    (See  BUumau) 

Naphthaline.  ( See  d^vpefufu,  end  of 
this  volume.) 

Napier,  or  Neper,  John,  baron  of  Mar- 
chiston,  a  distinguished  mathematician, 
was  born  in  Scotland,  in  1550,  and  edu- 
cated at  the  univeisity  of  St.  Andrews, 
after  which  he  travelled,  and,  on  his  re^ 
turn  to  Scotland,  devoted  himself  to  the 
cultivation  of  science  and  literature.  Be- 
ing much  attached  to  astronomy  and 
spherical  geometiy,  he  wished  to  find  out 
a  method  of  calculating  triangles,  sines, 
tangents,  &C.,  shorter  than  the  usual  one. 
To  the  exertions  arising  out  of  this  desire 
is  to  be  attributed  his  admirable  inven- 
tion of  logarithms,  and  the  actual  con- 
struction of  a  large  table  of  numbers  in 
arithmetical  progression,  in  correspond- 
ence with  another  set  in  ffeometrical  pro- 
gression ;  the  property  of  which  is,  that 
Uie  addition  or  the  former  answers  to  the 
multiplicadon  of  the  latter.  (See  Loga- 
rithms,) The  result  of  these  important 
]id>ora  he  published  in  1614^  under  the 
tide  of  Logariihmorum  Canonia  Descrip- 
tio.  He  also  made  several  improvements 
in  spherical  trigonometiy,  and  was  regard- 
ed by  the  celebrated  Kepler  as  one  of  the 
greatest  men  of  the  age.  The  last  publi- 
cation, which  appeared  in  1616^  was  him 
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Bahdohgiiu  9m  MtmerOthmi  per  Ftrgu- 
If^nnntaining  an  mpJwiMitMwi  of  the  i»e 
of  h»  celebrated  Bonee  or  Rods,  with 
aeveni  other  ingenious  modes  of  cakuh- 
tjoa.  He  died  at  Manchester,  April  3» 
1617,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 
Land  Napier  was  abo  author  of  a  Flam 
Diseoveiy  of  the  Rereiaticm  of  8t  John 
(1593);  and  of  a  letter  to  Anthony  BaooD, 
entitled  Secret  Inventions.  (See  his  Life, 
by  lofd  Buchan.) 

Nafles  i^^€^^);  capital  and  royal 
resideooe  of  the  nngdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  in  the  Tena  di  Lavoro ;  ht  4(P 
W  N.,  km.  14°  ly  E.,  with  351,754  in- 
habitants^ excltuiye  of  foreignen.  An- 
tiqui^  gave  it  the  title  of  OHosa ;  at  pres- 
ent, notwithstanding  history  records  40 
rebellions  by  the  Neapolitans,  it  bears  the 
appellation  of  Fiddi$nmeL  Its  situation, 
population  and  wealth,  entitle  it  to  rank 
among  ihe  fint  cities  of  the  world.  Splen- 
didly situaied  on  the  maigin  of  a  m^estic 
bay,  irom  which  the  isbnds  Capn  and 
Ischia  rise  in  bold  outline ;  oreriooked  and 
menaced,  on  the  right,  by  Vesuvius ;  on 
the  left  gently  sinking  into  the  arms  of  the 
Pauailippo, — it  seems  to  revel  in  the  bless- 
ings which  Heaven  pours  upon  the  happy 
land.  The  ancients  knew  how  to  appre- 
ciate the  enchantments  of  this  region,  and 
fables  told  of  a  temple  and  gnve  of  a 
^ren,  by  name  Parthenape  (nom  which 
is  derived  its  ancient  name),  situated  here ; 
but  the  ftble  and  the  name  only  denote 
the  charms  of  this  Eldonulo.  The  Nea- 
politan is  still  proud  of  his  countiy:  he 
caUs  it  a  piece  of  heaven  fiUlen  upon  the 
earth,  or  exclaims,  with  patriotic  ardor, 
<*  See  Nwles  and  die  («"  Vedi  J^apoU  t 
poi  muorr)!  And,  indeed,  few  regions 
poasees  so  many  advantages.  The  air  is 
mild,  balmy  and  salubrious ;  the  heat  of 
summer,  except  when  the  sirocco  bkyws, 
is  tempered  by  the  cooling  influences  of 
the  sea,  whose  azure  mirror  attracts  and 
deiigfalB  the  eye,  while  its  bosom  affords  a 
bounteous  variety  of  fish ;  the  fields  are 
decked  with  grain  and  vines,  which  wind 
{Hctuiesquely  around  the  ehns  and  noble 
fruit-trees.  Above  350,000  people  throng 
the  streets  of  the  dty,  in  which  the  bustle 
ceases  not,  by  night  or  day.  The  most 
spacious  and  magnificent  of  all  the  streets 
-Ube  Toledo — resembles  a  perpetual  fair, 
and  the  passenger  must  be  cautious  to 
avoid  bdng  ran  over  by  the  eurrieoli,  or 
eoe-horae  vehicles,  which  dart  by  with 
the  rapiifity  of  lightning.  The  hariior, 
wludi,  however,  is  not  veiy  large,  swarms 
with  vessels  from  all  quarters  of  the 
gbbe;  and  the  pier,  or  mole,  is  always  fbll 


of  men,  who  are 
busineBB^  oit  are  idly  assembled  around 
the  booth  of  a  pulciinllo,  or  around  e  iug- 
rier  or  minstrel,  and  impiowisatDre.  The 
mahionabfe  worid,  especially  in  the  even- 
ing, promenade  in  superb  equipages  the 
streets  Sta.  Lucia  and  Chiiya,  which 
stretch  along  the  sea ;  the  last  is  adorned 
with  stately  palaces,  among  which  is  the 
Villa  Reale,  a  royal  garden,  lying  on  the 
edge  of  the  sea,  and  containing  the  cele- 
brated group  of  the  Pamese  Bull.  Tlie 
prospect  over  the  bay,  to  Vesuvius  and 
the  coasts  of  Sorrento,  is  unique.  But  it 
is  only  nature  and  the  activity  of  its  pres- 
ent, with  the  various  memorials  of  its  past 
existence,  that  makes  Naples  and  its  envi- 
rons so  enchanting.  The  reflecting  trav- 
eller, after  having  contenmlated,  in  Flor- 
ence and  Rome,  the  wonders  of  ait,  and 
the  monuments  of  proud  times  that  are 
flvme,— -great  even  in  their  ruins, — finds  in 
Naples  fittle  to  gratify,  and  much  to  oflfend 
his  taste  for  the  beauties  of  art.  The  lux- 
uriance of  nature  seems  to  have  been 
communicated  to  the  style  of  art,  and 
^  ven  it  a  character  of  exaggeration.  This 
IS  true  of  the  architecture,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  office  of  finance,  in  the  street 
called  T<4edo.  The  edifices  of  importance 
in  Naples  betray  bad  taste,  in  excess  of  or- 
nament and  unsuitable  additicms,  or  bear 
the  stamp  of  inapuficance  in  their  bald- 
nesB  and  uniformity.  Statuary  and  paint- 
ing are  in  no  better  condition.  Music 
has  been  more  successfully  culdvated. 
Those  ornaments  of  Rome— -obelisks  and 
founti 
imitations. 

particttlariy  those  of  the  time  of  the  Span- 
ish dominion,  are  written  in  a  snrle  of  Ori- 
ental bombast.  Amon^  the  133  churches 
(none  of  which  are  distrnguished  for  their 
orohitecture),  the  130  chapels,  and  149 
monasteries,  that  of  St  Januarius,  or  the 
cathedral,  is  the  principal.  It  was  built 
in  1299,  from  the  designs  of  Niccolo  Pisa- 
no  ;  but  the  Neapolitans  have  endeavored 
to  destroy,  as  much  as  possible,  its  Gothic 
character.  The  body  of  the  saint  reposes 
in  a  subterranean  chapel,  under  the  choir. 
His  blood  is  kept  in  the  splendid  chapel 
of  the  Treasure,  adorned  oy  four  altar- 
pieces,  from  the  pencil  of  Domenichine. 
il  Gesu  Nuovo  is  considered  tlie  hand- 
somest church  in  Naples  ;  at  least,  it  has 
the  best  dome,  though  it  is  overchaiged 
with  unmeaning  ornament  The  church 
of  the  rich  convent  cf  S.  Chiara  resem- 
bles a  dancing-hall,  rather  than  a  temple ; 
it  formerly  contained  some  fimcoes  by 
Giotto.    S.  Domenioo  is  laige ;  S.  FUippo 


Dtains — appear  here  only  m  misenUe 
tations.    Even  the  public  inscriptions, 
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Neii,iicb  in  muble  md  paintiiigB;  8.  Pa- 
ola  Mamore  abows,  on  its  front,  the  re- 
maina  of  an  ancient  temple  of  Caator  and 
PoUux;  S.  Apoetoii  ia  admired;  email, 
but  hallowed  by  the  tomb  of  Sannazzaro, 
ia  the  church  Sta-lfaria  del  Parto  in  Mer- 
gelllna,  founded  by  him.  The  Carthuaian 
monaateiy  8.  Martino,  situated  on  a  bill, 
under  the  caatle  of  8.  Ermo,  enjoys  a  moat 
debgfatful  proapect,  and  ia,  at  present,  the 
banacks  of  the  Invalida.  The  whole 
structure  is  superb,  and  the  church  is  or- 
■amented  with  peculiar  richness.  Above 
the  monastery  ia  situated  the  caatle  of 
S.  Erroo,  which  commands  the  whole 
city,  and,  with  its  cannon,  checks  the  vio- 
lences of  the  lazzaroni  (q.  v.),  of  whom 
there  are  about  90,000.  Naplea  is  also 
fortified  acainst  external  attacks,  especially 
by  wav  of  the  sea ;  for  to  the  east  lies  the 
Caatello  Nuovo,  and,  to  the  west,  the  Cas- 
tello  del  Uovo  (so  called  from  its  oval  shape) 
eztenda,  on  a  rock,  into  the  sea.  Among 
the  palaces,  the  royal  palace  ia  dkttin- 
niiabed  above  the  rest  for  its  architecture ; 
tne  place  before  it  is  one  of  the  greatest 
oniaments  of  Napka.  Another  royal  pal- 
ace at  Capo  di  Monti,  is  unfiniabed,  but 
eontains  many  paintings,  and  other  woiks 
of  art.  The  ancient  rraidence  of  the  vice- 
roys of  Naples,  La  Vicaria,  has  been  ap- 
propriated to  the  accommodation  of  seve- 
ral tribunals,  and,  m  part,  converted  into 
prisons.  Amoi^  the  other  palaces  are 
the  Maddalone,  rancavilla,  Oravina,  Tar- 
sia, which  last  has  a  considerable  library, 
open  u>  the  public.  The  moat  important 
oollectiona  m  the  arts  and  sciences  are 
contained  in  the  building  of  the  academy 
Degli  8tudj  (Museum  Bouri>on),  the  lower 
apartments  of  which  are  allotted  to  an- 
cient statues,  of  which  we  shall  here  men- 
tion only  the  Famese  Hercules,  the  Far- 
nese  Flora,  the  equestrian  statuea  of  the 
two  Balbuses,  the  Venus  xaXAiiruyof  (aux 
M(e«  fissts)y  and  an  excellent  Aiistidea. 
The  second  floor  contains  a  valuable  col- 
lection of  Etruscan  vases,  a  gallery  of 
painting  and  the  royal  hbraiy.  The 
university  founded  by  Frederic  II,  in  1224, 
is  of  some  consequence  as  a  building,  but 
of  little  note  as  a  place  of  education.  It 
contains  several  good  collections;  for  in- 
stance, a  mineralogical  cabinet  The  bo- 
tanical garden  is  gradually  improvina. 
There  is  also  an  observatory,  a  royal  mea- 
ical  college,  a  military  school,  a  naval  col- 
lege, an  academy  of  agriculture,  manufac- 
tures and  arts,  a  college  for  the  instruction 
of  Chinese  and  Japanese  youth,  two  Jes- 
uit colleges,  &c.,  and  a  roval  society  of 
sciences.    The  nura!jer  of  benevolent  in- 


stitutioni  is  above  60.  Among  them  are 
two  larae  hospitals — DegU  hewMU 
(where,  however,  sick  of  all  kinds  are 
received)  and  DtUa  Somfuttmo  jj^un- 
xioto,  which  is  very  rich,  and  receives  and 
provides  for  foundlings,  penitent  females, 
&c.  There  are  five  other  hospitals,  many 
religioua  fraternities,  and  several  conserva- 
tories, which  last  were  long  fiunous  as  the 
seminaries  of  music  for  all  Europe.  The 
Albergo  dei  Poveri,  with  a  school  of  mu* 
tual  instruction  fi)r  400  children,  is  one  of 
the  greatest  buildings  of  the  kind.  But 
pleasure,  not  serious  business,  haa  its 
abode  in  Naples,  and  amusement  is  the 
^neral  aim.  For  the  idle  populace,  there 
IS  no  want  of  enteitainment---fMilcinelloe^ 
music,  oranges,  macaroni,  and  room  to 
sleep.  For  the  better  classes,  there  ara 
four  theaones,  of  which  the  largMl,  8.  Car- 
lo, was  burned  in  1816,  but  has  been 
splendidly  rebuilt  Besides  this  theatre, 
there  are  the  Teatro  Nuovo,  de'  Fiorenti- 
ni,  and  8.  Cariino.  In  respect  to  muiie 
and  representation,  thev  hardly  reach  me- 
diocriQr;  but  the  ballet  is  magnificent. 
The  nobles  are  opukmt  and  fond  of  pa- 
rade; the  citizens  are  thrivinfj^;  and  tb» 
lowest  class  (the  lazzaroni)  are,  in  general, 
so  temperate  that,  from  the  cheapness  of 
provisions,  they  can  bve  with  the  least  |nt- 
tance,  gptt  bv  work  or  bcjggin^,  and  reserve 
something  ior  the  dwertmenh  on  the  mole, 
and,  if  they  have  no  other  shelter,  trust  tx> 
the  mildness  of  the  climate,  and  spend  the 
night  under  the  portico  of  a  palace  or  a 
church.  Compared  with  the  number  of 
inhalMtants,  the  manufecturee  are  unim- 
portant; the  artisans  have  little  skill.  The 
furniture  made  in  Naples  is  clumsy.  Th» 
best  jewellera,  tailore  and  shoe-makers  are 
fbreicners;  the  best  traUeun,  Milanese; 
and  me  only  circulating  library  was  set  up, 
a  few  years  ago,  by  a  Frenchman.  From 
the  situation  of  the  cky,  its  commerce 
might  be  extensive.  The  bank  of  the 
Two  8icilies  has  a  capital  of  1,000,000 
ducats.  Female  bean^  is  rare  in  Na- 
{Jea,  but  the  men  are  vigorous  and 
well  formed,  especiallv  at  the  age  of 
maturity.  In  literarv  cultivation,  the  Nea^ 
politans  are  altegether  behind  the  other 
Italians,  although  they  have  many  femoua 
names.  Among  the  scholars  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  some  Neapolitans  are  dis^ 
tinguished,  as  Piazzi,  Cuoco  (author  of  a 
Histonr  of  the  Revolution  of  1799,  and  of 
the  Vtmi  (H  PlaUme  m  BaUa\  the  prince 
of  8.  Gjorgio  (an  antiquarian  and  poeti 
the  duke  of  Ventignano  (a  tragic  poetji 
The  lawyers,  4000  in  number  (called  p»- 
giiettt,  or  9traw'hati\  bold  a  great  poitiQife 
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of  the  real  eatato  in  their  haIldl^  in  conse- 
quence of  the  number  and  length  of  the 
hnvsuita.  The  character  of  die  peopto  ia 
I  aa  many  trevelleri  have 
it  There  ia  much  good  hu- 
mor and  cordiality,  and  a  temperance 
worthy  of  imitationy  among  them ;  with  all 
their  violence,  murders  are  aeldom  heard 
o£  The  immorelilj  is  not  more  than 
that  of  other  great  citiea;  and  the  love  of 
idleneaa  and  pleasure  haa  its  foundation 
and  excuse  in  the  nature  of  the  climate. 

La  terra  molU,  e  lieta,  e  diUttota, 
BimUi  a  »t  gU  oHiator  produce. 

Tano'f  Ger.  Lib.  i.  62. 

The  environs  of  Naples  are  rich  in  won- 
ders of  nature,  art,  and  innumerable  re- 
mains of  antiquity.  On  the  west  side  of 
the  city  is  the  ridge  of  the  Pausilippo.  It 
ia  said  to  owe  its  name  to  the  efiect  of  ita 
beauty  in  lulling  the  senae  of  grief  (a«o  mt 
mvcnwf  rut  \wni).  Its  gTOtto  is  an  arched 
way,  which  the  ancienta  often  mention, 
but  which  Alphonso  I  enlaiged,  and  the 
yicen^  Peter  of  Toledo  paved.  (See 
PQuMppo.)  In  a  garden  above  it  is  situ- 
ated the  pretended  tomb  of  Virgil,  a  co- 
hmhariiitn  (q.  v.)  or  Roman  tomftk,  with 
several  niches,  in  which  once  stood  um& 
The  laurel,  which  once  flourished  there, 
but  which  had  to  surrender  its  foliage  to 
eveiy  traveller,  ia  gone.  Following  the 
road  throuf^  the  grotto  <^  Pausilippo,  we 
come  to  the  lake  of  Agnano,  vrfaich  is  en- 
closed in  a  pictureaque  manner  bv  moun- 
tains, of  which  the  one  on  which  is  situ- 
ated the  monasleiy  of  the  Camaldoli  is 
the  highest  The  prospect  fiom  this  emi- 
nence extends  over  the  whole  of  Campa- 
nia Felix,  &r  out  over  the  islands  and  sea, 
and  is  incontestaUy  one  of  the  richeat  and 
most  deliffhtful  in  the  world.  The  lake  of 
Agnano  has  the  property  of  boiling  up  in 
some  places,  but  is  not,  however,  hat  In 
the  summer,  when  all  the  hemp  of  the 
neighborhood  is  rotted  in  the  lake,  die  air 
ii  extremely  unhealthy.  On  its  banks  are 
the  sudatoriee^  or  vapor-batha  of  8.  Ger- 
mane, consisting  of  vaults,  from  the  floor 
of  which  a  sulphureous  vapor  issues,  and 
the  celebrated  Qrolta  dd  Com  (q.  v.),  the 
bottom  of  which  is  covered  with  a  atratum 
of  carbonic  acid  gas,  in  which  the  guides 
generally  immerse  a  dog,  and  dnw  him 
out,  when  on  the  point  of  sufibcating,  to  re- 
cover in  the  open  air.  A  grotto  leraa  into 
another  romantic  valley,  auirounded  by 
the  Leucogean  rocka.  At  the  foot  <^theae 
hills  is  the  Aequa  deUe  PwcumeOe,  a  veiy 
wann  sulphureous  water,  iasuingfiom  the 
ground  vnth  a  noise.    On  the  other  side 


of  the  rocks  liea  the  SoUitara  (Amm  Fti^ 
Mm,  Campi  PkUgfm),  a  very  remarkable 
volcanic  vaUey,  900  feet  kmg,  and  750 
broad.  A  volcanic  mountain  was,  in  all 
probability,  once  earned  dovni  here,  with- 
out being  entirely  extinguished.  The 
ground,  which  is  covered  widi  a  whitish 
clay,  and  trembles  under  the  feet,  is  hol- 
low ;  from  every  hole  and  crack,  sulphu- 
reous yupon  issue.  The  deposits  or  the 
native  stuphur,  in  various  colon,  on  the 
wikL  rocks,  increase  the  tenific  appear- 
ance of  thia  region.  On  leaving  it,  and 
turning  towards  Pozzuoli,  all  the  charroa 
of  aouthem  flowers,  and  the  prospect  of 
the  sea,greet  the  eye.  We  approach  Pox- 
zuoli  over  the  remains  of  an  ancient  road, 
admiring,  on  the  vray,  the  relics  of  former 
splendor,  particulariy  the  ruins  of  a  /Vto- 
fM  (commonly  called  a  labvrinth),  of  a 
great,  amphitheatre,  and  of  the  IkamSj  or 
vfann  badis.  The  old  Via  Campana  ia 
studded,  on  both  sides,  vrith  the  ple- 
tursaque  ruina  of  ancient  tombs,  consisting 
mainly  of  eohan&aria,  and  still  exhibidnf 
tmoes  of  paindng.  The  town  of  Poxxuoi 
ia  situated  on  a  amall  peninsuh,  and  eon- 
tains  14,600  inhabitants.  The  cathedral 
was  formerly  a  temple,  dedicated  to  Au- 
gustuS)  and  still  containa  aeveral  antique 


Of  a  statue  of  Tiberius,  onlv  a 
very  beautiiul  pedestal,  in  the  market 
place,  has  been  preeerved.  By  for  the 
moat  beautiful  monument  <^  Roman  an- 
tiquity is  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Jupiter 
Senpis^  which  waa  buik  in  the  reign  of 
DomidatL  Three  columns  only  of  Cipol- 
lino  marble  are  at  present  standing,  over- 
looking in  sadness  a  chaos  of  beautiiul 
fracments.  What  is  called  the  bridge  of 
Qaigulay  in  the  harbor  of  Poxzuoli,  coo- 
sisla  of  a  row  of  pillara,  projecting  above 
the  surfiioe  of  the  vrater,  probably  the 
ruins  of  a  mole.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
city  lies  Monte  Barbaro  (the  ancient 
Mnud  Gounw,  celebrated  for  its  cosdv 
wines),  at  the  foot  of  which  stood  Cicero's 
academy  and  Cumanum.  Next  in  order 
is  the  Monte  Nuovo,  which  was  raised  in 
1538,  in  the  night,  by  an  earthquake,  that 
uttei^  destroyed  the  contiguous  viUiM 
of  liipergole.  On  this  occasion,  the 
neifffaboring  Lucrine  lake,  whoee  oysters 
and  fiah  were  in  so  high  repute  with  the 
andent  gourmands,  was  almost  entirely 
drained,  and  it  ia  now  a  amall  pond.  Not 
for  from  this  place  are  the  steam-baths  of 
Tritola  (called,  also,  Sh^ft  di  /Arone^  a 
aeries  of  grottoes,  filled  with  a  hot,  auflb- 
cating  vapor,  to  which  the  aick  resort  from 
Naplea.  Throujj^  the  cave  of  the  Cunue- 
an  Sibyl,  mentioned  by  Virgil,  we 
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from  die  Lucrine  lake  to  lake  ATeraua,  a 
lODiid  beBh],  rammnded  bj  woody  hilk, 
Kobabljf  the  crater  of  an  extinct  vofoano. 
Pollowmg  the  imul  along  the  bay  of  Pos- 
Euoli,  we  come  to  Bain  (q.  t.),  highly  eel* 
ebrated  among  the  Romans,  where  there 
are  sciU  aerenl  ndna,  which  seem  to  be 
the  remams  of  the  famous  thermtB.  In  the 
Tkmity  lies  the  Lago  di  Fusaro^  which,  in 
diis  region  of  labm,  was  the  Acheron  of 
the  ancienti  (Mterusia  Pahta  of  Viigil), 
and  between  this  and  the  Avemus  is 
Cuma,  displaying  but  fe^  traces  of  the 
ancient  Cumn.  Between  Baiae  and  the 
Tillage  of  Bacola  (the  Bauli  of  the  an- 
cients) is  the  PUctna  Mvrabikj  the  re- 
markable remains  of  an  ancient  reserroir, 
and  the  Ctnio  CamardU  (Hundred  Cham- 
bered a  suite  of  12  or  13  subterraneaa 
a^amnentSy  probably  the  foundation  of 
some  great  edifice.  On  one  side  of  Ba- 
cola is  situated  a  lake,  called  Mare  Morto, 
and  connected  inith  the  sea  merely  by  a 
nairow  strait,  on  the  banks  of  which  the 
ancients  placed  the  Elysian  fields.  At 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  bay  of  Poz- 
zuoli  lies  Ci^  Miseno,  the  nte  of  an 
ancient  city-  'Hie  €hrotta  Dragonara  is 
now  the  most  important  object  there. 
Between  CumsB  and  the  river  Vohumo, 
on  a  laige  mardi  (Lajgpo  di  Patria),  is  a 
<ow^,  called  Ibm  ik  Patria,  which  is 
regarded  as  the  sepulchre  of  Scipio  Afii- 
canus.  On  the  east  side  of  Naples,  the 
road  leads  to  Vesuvius,  Hereulaneum  and 
PompeiL  {See  these  arikUs.)  Four  miles 
fit>m  Naples  lies  the  village  and  palace  of 
Portici.  The  style  of  the  palace  is  entirely 
destitute  of  taste,  and  it  is  untenantable. 
The  high-road  passes  through  one  of  the 
courts  of  the  castle.  Sixteen  cfaamberB 
contain  a  collection  of  more  than  1500 
fresco  pointings,  and  other  treasures  of 
antiqui^,  sav^  from  Hereulaneum.  At 
Caeerta,  Cbaries  III  employed  Vanvitelli 
to  erect  a  palace,  impoang  fix)m  its  mag- 
nitude, but,  fiiom  its  monotony,  resembling 
a  barrack  rather  than  a  royaJ  residence. 
The  situation  is  excellent  The  famous 
aqueduct  {acquidotto  CaroUno),  which  con- 
veys the  water  from  Monte  Tabumo  to 
CasMta,  is  unique  of  its  kind,  and  comna- 
rable  with  the  boldest  works  of  the  Ro- 
mans. VIThile  the  countiy  around  Naples 
resembles  a  flourishing  garden,  the  sea 
IB  also  adomed  with  £e  most  beautifbl 
scenes.  A  sail  in  the  bay  of  Naples,  along 
the  coast,  or  to  the  islands,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  pleasures  in  the  whole  tour  of 
bdy.  Capri  (q.  yX  which  rivete  the 
attention,  is  at  some  £slance.  More  con- 
▼enient  for  short  excuzsions  are  the  small 


ishnds  of  Lszaretto  and  Nimda,  and  near 
to  Bain  and  Mveoo  are  Procida  and 
fecfaia.  Vineyards,  gardens,  groves  mad 
villa|;es  alternate  in  charming  varietv,  In 
Ischm ;  in  their  midst  liies  maiesticiiiiy  to 
the  heicht  of  2396  Aet  Mt  Epomeo,  or 
S.  NioM,  fbrroeriy  a  voksano ;  hut,  since 
1309,  it  has  not  distuibed  the  tranquiHirv 
of  the  beautiful  island.  The  sick  derive 
benefit  fit>m  the  cold  minend  spriiifrs 
there.  The  islaBd  of  Ischia  contaiub 
94,000  inhabitants.  Reroeeting  Naples,  see 
Romanelli's  Abpofc'  mkea  e  modema  ( 181 5, 
3 vols.);  AUoiw  GMis <<i  A;^ (18961 

^rapU$^  Rngdrni »/.  (See  SieoUsy  J%t 
Tm.) 

Naples  and  Sicilt,  Rbvolittioh  or, 
in  1890  and  1891.  The  civil  condition  of 
Italv  has  contained,  for  centuries,  the 
seeds  of  political  revolutions.  The  French 
revolution  matured  and  unfolded  them. 
In  Naples  and  Palermo,  new  causes  ^ 
discontent  arose,  which  resulted  in  an 
insoirection.  The  king,  before  he  remm- 
ed  to  Naples,  had  abolidied  (July  93, 1814) 
the  constitution  established  in  Sicily  by 
lord  Bentink,  in  1819,  on  the  model  of  die 
Enij^lish.  The  reforms  introduced  by  the 
minister  Medici  were  carried  into  efl^ 
too  slowly  to  satisfy  the  people ;  and  the 
Neapolitan  officers,  who  had  served  under 
Murat,  could  not  endure  the  humiliations 
inflicted  on  their  national  pride  by  the 
Austrian  field-marshal,  count  Nugent, 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the 
Two  Sicilies,  and  minister  of  war.  When 
count  Nugent  abolished  the  French  or- 

Siuization  of  the  army,  and  introduced 
e  Austrian ;  when  the  police  made  use 
of  the  Calderari  (o.  v.)  to  suppress  the 
Caibonari ;  when  Medici  raised  the  land 
tax  to  35  per  cent  on  the  income,  and,  in 
consequence  of  the  concordato  with  the 
pope,  reestablished  forty-two  monasteries ; 
and  the  success  of  the  Spanish  constitu- 
tion appeared  to  favor  the  plans  of  the 
Carbonari,  who  then  numbered  649,000 
members, — Michael  Morelli,  lieutenant  of 
a  troop  of  horse,  and  the  priest  Louis  Mi- 
nichini,  ventured  to  commence  an  insur- 
rection, with  the  view  of  obtaining  a  rep- 
resentative constitution.  July  %  1890, 
Morelli  induced  his  squadron  to  raise  the 
enr,  <*  God,  the  king,  and  the  constitutien  !^ 
'nie  msurgents  increased,  embracing  both 
militia  and  regular  troops,  and,  a  day  or 
two  later,  intrenched  themselvefei  in  Monte- 
fbrte.  Several  cities,  as  Salerno,  now 
declared  themselves  lor  tfie  cause  of  die 
oonstitotion,  and  the  soldien  refined  to 
fight  against  their  comrades.  On  the 
evening  of  tiie  5di,  general  'William  Pepe 
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placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  re^^iiiieDt 
of  dragoons  in  Naples,  and  united  with  the 
insaisentSy  who  declared  him  their  leader. 
On  the  following  day,  another  regiment 
in  Naples,  which  guarded  the  rojral  palace, 
and  the  ciyic  guard,  sent  deputies  to  the 
long,  with  a  petition  that  he  would  com- 
ply with  the  wish  of  the  nation.  On  the 
6th,  the  kinc  issued  a  proclaaiation,  de- 
claring that  he  would,  within  eight  days, 
present  the  plan  of  a  constitution.  At  the 
same  time,  be  appointed  a  new  ministry. 
The  troops  were  ordered  to  retire  into 
their  quarters ;  but  they  demanded  that 
the  king,  within  twenty-four  hours,  should 
accept  die  constitution  of  the  Spanish 
cortes  of  1812.  Ferdinand  I  resigned  the 
royal  power  to  the  crown-prince,  as  aiUr 
^go  (q.  v.),  and  the  latter  promised  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Spanish  constitution. 
The  king  confirmed  this,  and  promised 
his  approbation  of  all  the  future  doings  of 
the  aiter  ego^  who  now  established  a  pro- 
visiona]  junta,  to  which  the  lieutenant- 
jpenend  Florestan  Fepe  and  baron  David 
Winspeare  belonged.  W.  Pepe,  having 
been  nominated  by  the  vicar-general  com- 
mander-m-chief  of  the  army,  entered  Na- 
ples, on  the  9th,  at  the  head  of  the  insur- 
gents, and,  on  the  13th,  the  king  and  crown- 
prince  entered  the  hall  of  the  junta,  to  swear 
to  olwerve  the  Spanish  constitution,  with 
certain  modifications.  Thus  the  revolution 
appeared  to  have  been  cQmpleted  without 
bloodshed. — In  Sicily,  the  revolution  took 
an  unexpected  direction.  When  informa- 
tion o£  tlie  revolution  in  Naples  reached 
Palermo,  the  people  immediately  express- 
ed a  wish  for  the  adoption  of  the  Spanish 
constitution.  It  happened  that,  on  the 
fesdval  of  St  Rosalia,  the  commandei  of 
the  place,  general  Church,  an  Enfflisbman, 
having  insulted  the  popular  badges — the 
yellow  cockade  and  the  Sicilian  eagle — a 
tumult  ensued.  The  general  saved  him- 
eelf  by  flight :  all  measures  taken  for  xhe 
public  tranquillity  were  fruitless :  the  peo- 
ple possessed  themselves  of  the  arms  in 
the  torts,  broke  open  the  prisons,  murder- 
ed the  prince  Catolica,  together  with  other 
distinguished  men,and  committed  the  wild- 
est extravagances.  A  Franciscan  monk, 
Joachim  di  Va||[lica,  placed  hunself  at  the 
head  of  the  fiuious  multitude,  and  put  to 
flight  the  Neapolitan  troops.  This  hap- 
pened on  the  17th,  on  which  day,  about 
1500  men  were  killed  and  wounded. 
Thereupon  general  Naselli  sailed  for  Na- 
ples with  about  100  soldiers.  The  Nea- 
politans who  had  escaped  slaughter,  to 
the  number  of  about  flOOd,  were  treated  as 
prisoners.    At  length,  a  junta,  established 


by  the  municipality  and  the  heads  (oonsoli) 
of  the  oommunities,  restored  order,  by  in- 
stituting a  guard  of  citizens,  among  whom 
the  most  distinguiahed  persons,  as  well  as 

?riests  and  monks,  performed  service, 
^he  persons  who  had  been  put  in  con- 
finement, were  sent  out  of  the  city  with- 
out arms,  and  an  amnesty  vns  proclaim- 
ed. The  junta,  July  26,  summoned  dep- 
uties from  the  Sicilian  cities,  to  meet  in 
a  national  assembly  at  Palermo ;  but  Mes- 
sina and  Catanea  refused  to  send  any. 
The  junta,  at  the  same  time,  sent  deputies 
to  the  government  at  Naples,  to  treat  con- 
cerning the  independence  of  Sicily,  and 
an  alltuice  between  the  two  nations;  but, 
on  information  of  the  events  of  the  17th, 
all  the  Sicilians  in  Naples  were  declared 
prisoners  of  war,  to  protect  them  from  the 
fuiy  of  the  people ;  and  it  was  determined 
to  reduce  Palermo  by  force,  where  the 

i'unta,  though  they  bad  concluded  to  ac- 
knowledge king  Ferdinand,  still  insisted 
on  a  separate  parliament  for  Sicilv.  In 
the  mean  time,  a  civil  and  guerilla  war 
had  broken  out  in  Sicily,  because  particu- 
lar towna^  as  Messina  and  Trepani,  oppos- 
ed the  cause  of  independence.  After  gen- 
eral Florestan  Pepe,  with  4000  men,  liad 
landed  in  Sicily,  Sept  2,  other  cities  like- 
wise declared  tor  Naples,  and  the  troops  of 
Palermo  were  almost  every  where  beaten. 
About  the  20th,  a  treaty  for  the  submission 
of  Palermo  was  concluded;  but  the  monk 
Vaglica  insti^ted  the  people  to  rebel,  re- 
moved the  junta,  and  jfonned  another 
government,  under  the  administration  of 
ue  prince  of  Palermo,  so  that  hostilities 
recommenced.  At  length,  a  capitulation 
took  place,  Oct.  5,  according  to  which,  a 
majority  of  the  Sicilians  were  to  settle  the 
question  relating  to  tht.  national  parlia- 
ment, and  the  Neapolitans  took  possession 
of  the  city  and  the  forts.  Florestan  Pepe 
allowed  a  {general  amnesty,  at  the  same 
time  proclaiming  the  Spanish  constitution, 
and  appointed  anotlier  junta.  But  the 
parliament  assembled  at  Naples  rejected 
this  arrangement,  and  sent  general  Colet- 
ta,  with  ^00  Calabrians,  to  Palermo,  to 
supersede  Pepe.  He  disarmed  the  inhab- 
itants, and  imposed  upon  them,  as  a  pun- 
ishment,the  expenses  of  the  war, — a  fine  oi 
90,000  oneeitc.  The  united  periiament, 
consisdng  of  deputies  firom  Naples  and 
Sicily,  was  opened,  Oct  10,  by  the  kins 
in  person,  and  parhr  ^irit  soon  mingled 
in  the  new  order  of  things.  The  Carao- 
nari  saw  themselves  surrounded  by  secret 
enemies,  particularty  the  revived  Caldera- 
ri,  who  were  joined  by  all  the  discontent- 
ed, and  the  ministers  besame  objects  of 
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.  The  monarcbies  of  Europe 

would  not  ^nction  the  Ibrcible  demda'* 
tioD  of  the  royal  power,  least  of  aU  Aua- 
tria,  which  had  received  a  fonnal  aaaur- 
anee  of  the  continuaDce  of  monarchy  in 
'  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  the 
noD-iniroductioD  of  the  repreaentatiFa 
system.  The  powers  of  the  first  rank 
therefore  declined  receiving  the  new  am- 
bassadors irom  Naplesi  and,  Acig.  25^ 
Austria  proscribed  tne  Carbonari  of  the 
Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom.  The  forces 
of  the  N^politan  goyennnent  consisted 
of  52,000  troops  of  die  line,  supported  by 
219,000  moyable  national  guards,  and  the 
standing  national  guards  amounted  to 
400^000  men.  There  were  alio  10,000 
gtns  ^amueif  and  men  employed  to  guard 
the  coasts;  but  the  ^irit  of  the  r^lar 
troops  was  not  to  be  depended  on.  Many 
officers  left  the  service,  and  ill-will  arose 
between  the  soldiers  and  citizens,  which 
was  increased  by  the  privileges  granted  to 
the  militia.  The  administration  of  the 
government  was  interrupted,  and  the  dis> 
trustftd  people  did  not  share  the  enthun- 
asm  of  their  orators.  The  deficit  m  the 
revenue  made  a  loan  of  1^500,000  ducats 
(ram  Parisian  bankers  necessaiy.  The 
new  ^ric  of  government  liad  no  firm 
foundation  to  support  it  in  a  contest  with 
Austria,  which  was  collecting  an  army  of 
80,000  men,  under  general  baron  Frimont, 
in  Upper  Italy.  Russia  and  Prussia  made 
eommoD  cause  with  Austria ;  and,  at  the 
concresB  of  Troppau,  where  the  emperor 
of  Austria  arrived  Oct  18,  the  emperor 
Alexander  Oct  20,  and  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia Nov.  7,  together  with  their  ministers 
of  siBte^  and  several  ambaasadon,  the 
principle  of  armed  interference  in  the  in- 
ternal afllairB  of  a  state,  to  support  the  (so 
called)  legitimate  authori^,  and  the  mo- 
narchical principle,  in  Europe,  was  first 
declared  and  acknowledged ;  but  the  appli- 
cation was  determined  on  at  Laybacb. 
(q,  V.)  At  Troppau,  the  three  monarchs 
wrote,  with  thev  own  hands,  to  the  king 
of  Naples,  Nov.  20,  to  invite  him  to  Lay- 
hach.  The  kinj^  of  France  also  advised 
him  to  take  this  step.  Tlie  appearance 
of  an  English  and  French  squadron,  at 
this  time,  in  the  roads  before  the  harbor 
of  Naples,  to  protect  the  royal  family,  in 
case  of  urgent  danger,  excited  distrust  and 
alarm  in  one  partv,  and  hope  and  joy  in 
the  other.  The  half  ofthe  pariiament,and 
the  lodges  of  the  Carbonari,  resounded 
with  heroic  and  patriotic  apeechea.  Thwe 
appeared  to  be  a  onivenal  confidenoe  in 
victory :  none  dared  U>  utter  opporite  sen- 
timents.   Volunteers  coUeded,  and  oath 
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upon  oath  vraa  taken.  The  king,  Dec.  5, 
aner  receiving  the  leuer  of  the  monarchs 
assembled  at  Troppau,  detennined  to  go 
to  Laybach,  and  Bigniaed  this  to  the  pa^- 
liament  Dee.  7;  whereupon  this  body 
declared  that  they  could  not  oonsem  to 
his  joumey,  unless  it  was  uiideilaken  la 
obtun  acknowledgment  of  the  constitu* 
tion  sworn  to.  At  last  the  king  declared, 
on  the  lOlfa,  that  his  participatkin  at  Lay* 
bach  had  no  other  end  than  to  maintain 
the  Spaniah  constittition,  as  sworn  to,  and 
to  prevent  war.  The  miniatera  now  re- 
siffned,  and  the  king  named  others. 
The  king  aailed  on  the  19tb,  with  his 
wife,  the  duchess  of  Floridia,  Iti  an  Enc- 
liah  ship  of  the  line,  landed,  on  the  lOm* 
at  Leghorn,  and  went  through  Florence 
to  Layoach,  where  he  arrived  Jan.  8, 1 821. 
The  crown-prince  took  tiie  constitutional 
oath  as  regent  in  the  pariiament,  at  Na- 
plee»  on  the  18th.  The  parliament,  Dec. 
19  and  21,  decreed  the  abolition  of  all 
feudal  burdens,  services,  &c.  Entaila 
were  likeliise  destroyed.  The  army  con- 
sisted of  three  divisions,  in  three  important 
situations,  the  first  on  the  road  to  Itri,  the 
second  in  the  pass  of  San  Germane,  and 
the  third,  under  general  William  Pepe,  on 
the  heights  of  Abruzzo.  They  fonned, 
with  the  garrisons,  a  body  of  54,000  troops 
of  the  line,  and  from  50  to  60,000  militia, 
national  guards  and  volunt^rs.  A  small 
squadron  of  fiigmes  and  gun-boats  was 
destined  tp  intercept  the  supplies  of  the 
Austrians,  in  the  Adriatic  sea.  For  months 
before  th&  actual  commencement  of  the 
¥rar,  a  general  enthusiasm  was  manifested 
for  hberty  and  the  defence  ofthe  country. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  kin^  in  Laybacli, 
where  the  emperor  of  Austria  had  arrived, 
Jan.  4,  and  the  emperor  of  Russia,  Jan.  7 
(the  king  of  Prussia  had  returned  from 
Troppau  to  Berlin,  Dec.  21),  he  found  the 
congress  determined  to  acknowledge 
nothing  which  had  happened  in  Naples 
since  July  5.  Austria,  for  the  security  of 
its  own  power  in  Italy,  promised  the  aid 
of  her  troops  to  cany  into  effect  the  secret 
treaty  concluded  with  the  king  ofthe  Two 
Sicilies  against  the  introduction  of  the 
representative  system.  By  the  treaty  of 
Fell.  2,  concluded  in  the  name  of  the 
three  courts  of  Vienua,  Petersburg  and 
Berlin,  an  Austrian  armv  was  to  be  fiir- 
nu^ed  to  tiie  king,  to  be  supported  by 
him,  from  tiie  time  of  its  passage  over  the 
Po^  for  the  space  of  three  years,  the  period 
during  which  it  was  to  remain  m  die 
kingdom.  On  the  9th,  the  mlnistere  of 
the  three  great  powen  announced  to  the 
regent  that  an  Austrian  aimy  was  ap- 
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proachinj^  the  borders,  to  take  poaseaBion 
of  the  kingdonii  either  peaceaoly,  or  by 
force ;  and  that,  should  it  be  driven  back, 
a  Russian  army  was  ready  to  support  it 
William  Pepe  now  summoned  to  arms  all 
the  volunteerB  and  militia,  under  their  an- 
cient names,  legions  of  the  Bruttii,  Sam- 
nites,  &c^  and  reported  that  he  had  as- 
sembled a  body  of  150,000  men,  badly 
clothed,  indeed,  and  worse  armed.*  Mean- 
while, baron  Frimont  (q.  v.),  at  the  head 
of  an  Austrian  army,  hod  passed  the  Po, 
Feb.  5,  and  advanced  from  Bologna,  on 
the  two  principal  roads,  on  the  right 
through  Tuscany  and  the  States  of  the 
Church,  and  on  the  left  through  the 
legations  and  the  Marks,  towards  Abniz- 
zo.  A  small  Austrian  squadron,  under 
the  command  of  the  marquis  of  Paulucci, 
lay,  prepared  to  sail,  in  the  harbor  of  Aneo- 
na.  A  proclamation  Grom  king  Ferdi- 
nand, at  Layfoacb,  Feb.  23,  announced  to 
the  army  that  he  should  return  to  his 
kingdom,  and  commanded  his  subjects 
and  troops  to  assist  the  Austrian  army, 
which  was  advancing  to  Naples  for  the 
protection  of  the  true  friends  of  their 
country  and  the  jsithful  subjects  of  the 
king.  He  aflerwards  proceeded  to  Flor- 
ence. The  frontiers  of  Naples  were 
guarded  with  care :  from  Gaeta  to  the 
Apennines,  was  protected  by  Caniscosa, 
who  was  stationed,  with  the  best  troops, 
on  the  road  from  Rome  to  Naples  by  San 
Germane,  which  was  made  impassable. 
William  Pepe  defended  Abruzzo,  which 
was  guarded  by  rocks,  defiles  and  moun- 
tain streams.  The  head-quarters  were  at 
Aquila.  From  hence,  Pepe,  in  order  to 
anticipate  the  attack  of  the  Austrians,  sal- 
lied forth,  Feb.  21,  into  the  Roman  terri- 
tory, occupied  Rieti,  and  pressed  forward 
even  to  Temi ;  but  a  body  of  2500  Aus- 
trian cavalry  from  Viterbo  having  arrived 
at  the  bridge  of  Otricoli  before  him,  he 
lefl  Temi,  and  his  position  at  Rieti,  with- 
out firing  a  shot.  Frimont,  hereupon,  on 
the  24th,  fixed  his  head-quaiters  at  FoK- 
gno.  Hence  the  Austrians  spread  the  royal 
proclamation  of  the  23d,  and  Frimont,  at 
the  same  time,  issued  one  of  his  own,  de- 
claring to  the  Neapolitans  that  he  came  as 
a  friend,  and  would  exact  contributions 
from  no  place  excepting  those  where  the 
will  of  uie  king  was  opposed.  This  dis- 
solved the  slight  band  of  connexion  among 
the  militia,  already  discouraged  by  want 
of  ammunition,  food  and  clothing,  and 
entire  battalions  now  dispersed.  General 
Pepe,  March  7,  with  10,000  men,  attacked 
the  vanguard  of  the  Austrian  army,  but 
was  defeated ;  whereupon  his  troops  fled 


in  disorder*  to  the  mountains ;  so  that,  at 
ten  o'clock  in. the  evening  of  this  day,  the 
Austrians  entered  Civita  Ducale,  together 
with  the  fugitives.  On  the  same  day,  a 
body  of  3000  men,  advancing  from  I^eo- 
nessa,  was  put  to  flight  near  Lugo.  These 
two  battles  on  the  7th,  the  first  and  last  of 
the  campaign,  cost  tiie  Austrians  hardly 
sixty  men,  and  decided  the  revolution. 
As  the  Austrians  continued  the  pursuit 
on  the  9tfa,  the  Neapolitans  evacuated  Ve- 
lino,  and  the  strong  castle  of  Antrodocco, 
the  important  pass  at  Madonna  della  Grot- 
te,  and  that  at  Sl  Thomas,  so  that  the 
Austrians,  on  the  evening  of  the  10th,  oc- 
cu pied  Aquila.  Thus  the  war  ended,  with- 
out the  army  under  Carascosa,  on  the  Cra- 
rigliano,  having  made  a  movement  Gen- 
eral Pepe  could  not  rally  the  scattered  forces, 
and  he  hastened  to  Naples.  The  Austri- 
ans marched  from  Abruzzo  to  surround 
the  right  wing  of  the  army  on  the  Ga- 
rigliano.  Carascosa  immediately  left  the 
stations  of  Itri,  Frondi  and  San  Germano. 
The  militia  now  began  to  disperse  in  this 
quarter  also,  so  that  the  regent,  who  was 
in  Capua,  returned  to  Naples,  where  fear 
and  confusion  prevailed,  in  consequence 
of  the  news  received  from  Abruzzo. 
All  measures  for  the  .continuation  of  the 
contest  were  baflied  by  the  rapid  advance 
of  the  Austrians.  At  length,  pariia- 
ment,  March  12,  besought  the  regent  lo 
act  as  mediator  between  the  nation  and 
the  king.  The  king,  however,  professed 
himself  unable  to  give  any  promises  con- 
cerning the  future,  or  to  stop  the  march 
of  the  Austrians.  On  the  fiuther  advance 
of  the  Austrians,  Caroscosa's  army  die 
persed.  The  militia  returned  home,  and 
the  soldiers  of  the  line  joined  the  Austrian 
troops.  The  royal  guard  alone  remained 
with  general  Carascosa,  and  occupied  Cap- 
ua, tearing  oflT  the  national  cockade,  and 
returning  lo  tlieir  allegiance.  Thereupon 
the  truce  requested  by  Ctuascosa  was 
signed,  March  20,  and  Uapua,  as  well  as 
the  remaining  places,  were  taken  possession 
of  by  tlie  Austrians,  in  the  name  of  the  king 
of  Sicily.  The  Carimnari  now  meditated 
a  mountain  and  guerilla  warfare,  when 
the  capitulation  of  Naples,  including  the 
strongholds  of  Gaeta  and  Pescara,  con- 
cluded the  23d,  extinguished  the  last  spark 
of  the  revolutionaiy  fire.  The  great  lodge 
of  the  Carbonari  was  dissolved.  William 
Pepe,  and  the  remaining  leaders  of  the 
insurreetion,  received  permission  to  leave 
the  country.  The  pariiament  separated 
the  24th,  and,  a  few  hours  after,  the  Aus- 
trian army  marched  into  the  capital.  The 
regent,  with  his  fimiily,  went  to  Caserta. 
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The  king  solemnly  entered  Naples,  May 
15.  He  had  alieady,  while  at  Florence, 
appointed  a  provisional  goTernment,  which 
now  abolished  the  revolutionary  institu- 
tions, restored  the  old  forms,  dissolved  the 
Neapolitan  army,  and  prosecuted  the  au- 
there  of  the  insurrection.  Divisions  of 
the  Austzian  army,  which  occupied  Sicily 
in  the  beginning  of  June,  firet  restored 
quiet  in  fSSS,  in  the  provinces  (where 
MoreDi,  Lorenzo  de'  Conciliis  and  Mini- 
chini  wished  to  excite  a  guerilla  war), 
after  the  people  of  both  kingdoms  had 
been  disarmecl.  General  Joseph  Roesarol 
excited  new  commotions  in  Sicily,  by  pro- 
claiming a  republic  at  Messina;  but  his 
l^an  to  do  the  same  in  Calabria  failed. 
The  troops  which  he  had  instigated  to 
revolt  submitted  to  the  king,  and  nothing 
remained  for  him  but  flight  into  Spain. 
Thus  ended  the  revolution.  (For  further 
information,  see  SicUieSy  SSngdm  tf  T^ 
Two.) 

Naples  Yellow,  a  dye,  is  prepared 
by  exponng  lead  and  antimony  with  pot^ 
ash  to  the  heat  of  a  reverberatory  fuTnace^ 
It  stands  tolerably  well,  but  turns  black 
upon  the  conuict  of  iron.  A  nadve  pig- 
ment of  this  kind  is  abo  obtained  from  a 
species  of  lava. 

Napoleon  Boiiapakte.  (See  Apptnr 
i£r,  end  of  this  volume.) 

Napoli  di  Malvabia.  (See  ^fbfMmfto- 
wl) 

Napoli  di  Romania,  or  Nauplia;  a 
city  and  port  of  the  Morea,  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  a  small  peninsula,  on  the  gulf  of 
Nauplia  or  Argolis.  The  harbor  is  capa- 
ble of  accommodating  600  ships.  Popu- 
lation, before  the  revolution,  10,000 ;  at 
present,  about  5000.  The  Venetians  fortifi- 
ed the  place  so  strongly,  on  Vaubanls  sys- 
tem, that  it  can  only  be  reduced  bv  fkm- 
ine.  Among  the  outworks  are  Pafamidi, 
or  Upper  fort,  which  commands  the  lower 
town,  and  Albanitika,  or  Lower  fort,  in 
which  are  the  chief  batteries  towards  the 
gulf.  The  only  approach  by  land  is  a 
road  enclosed  by  the  sea  and  by  rocks,  and 
which  is  swept  bv  the  batteries  of  Pala- 
midi,  and  the  vralls  and  bastions  of  the 
lower  town.  It  was  taken  possession  of 
by  the  Turks  in  1715.  During  the  Greek 
revolution,  it  was  first  reduced  by  the 
Greeks  (1823),  and,  in  April,  the  first  reg- 
ular Greek  congress  was  held  there,  and, 
in  1^4,  it  became  the  scat  of  the  gov- 
ernment Ibrahim  advanced  towards 
Napoli  in  18125,  bu^  being  repulsed  in 
the  battle  of  the  mills,  abandoned  the 
intended  attack.  (See  Gfreeee,  RewMkn 
o/) 


Narbonensis.    (Sfe  Gaid,) 

Naabonnb  (AMo-JUorftK* ] ;  a  city  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Aude, 
seven  miles  finom  tne  ffulf  of  Lions,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  the  canal  of  Nar- 
bonne;  lat  43° IV N.;  Ion. 3P  O' £. ;  pop- 
ulation, 10,097.  The  streets  are  narrow 
and  crooked,  the  houses  badly  built.  The 
arehiepiscopal  palace,  a  soit  of  fortress, 
with  square  towen,  and  the  cathedral,  are 
the  most  remaikable  buildings.  There 
are  several  churches,  hospitals,  and  public 
establishments  here.  Narbonne  was  one 
of  the  oldvst  cities  of  Gaul.  In  118,  a 
Roman  colony  was  established  there.  It 
became  the  capital  of  Gallia  Narbonensis, 
and  was  ornamented  with  sfilendid  build- 
ines,  of  which  some  fingments  only  are 
still  to  be  seen.  Simon  de  Montfort  de- 
molished the  walls  in  the  war  against  the 
Alhiffenses:  the  present  walls  were  built 
by  mncis  I.  The  archbishopric  of  Nar- 
bonne has  been  merged  in  that  of  Tou* 
louse. 

Narboniib-Laba,  Louis,  count  de,  bora 
at  Colorno,  a  place  in  the  duchy  of 
Parma,  in  1755,  went  to  France  in  1760, 
was  educated  at  court,  entered  the  militaiy 
service,  and,  in  1785,  was  c<^nel  of  the 
regiment  Angoumois.'  He  was  afterwards 
employed  in  the  war  office,  and,  having 
embraced  the  national  cause  in  the  revo- 
lution, was  named  commander  of  the  na- 
tional guards  of  the  department  of  the 
Doube.  In  1791,  he  was  appointed  mari^ 
dud  de  camp  by  the  assemoly,  and,  at  the 
end  of  that  year,  became  minister  of  war. 
By  his  influence,  three  armies  were  organ- 
ized, under  the  command  of  Rocham- 
beau,  Luckner  and  Laftyette.  In  1799; 
be  was  removed  from  his  post  in  the 
ministry,  and  he  immediately  joined  the 
army.  After  the  10th  of  August,  he  was 
outlawed,  and  owed  his  safety  to  the 
firiendship  of  Mme.  de  Stael.  Narbonne 
retired  to  England,  and  used  every  exer- 
tion to  save  the  king.  In  1800,  he  receiv- 
ed permission  to  retura  to  France,  and,  in 
18Ci^,  was  named  ffenersl  of  division.  He 
was,  not  long  a&r,  appointed  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  Munich, 
and  aid-de-camp  of  Napoleon.  In  this 
capacity,  he  made  the  campaign  of  1819; 
was  sent  ambassador  to  Vienna,  in  1813, 
and,  in  the  same  year,  died  at  Toi^u,  of 
which  pkice  he  had  just  been  appointed 
commander. 

Narcissus,  or  DAFFoniL ;  a  beautifhl 
and  favorite  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to 
the  natural  family  amduyiiidea,  and  to  the 
hexandria  monogmia  of  Linnieus.  The 
species  are  chiedy  natives  of  the  south  of 
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Eoiope,  and  the  iieighboffiof  paita  of  Afii- 
ca  and  Aria.  They  ha^e  been  eultiTaledf 
from  remote  antiquity,  on  account  <^  the 
elegance  of  their  flowen»  which  vaiy  in 
color,  in  the  diflbrent  apeciei^  from  snow- 
white  to  the  deepeat  yellow,  and,  beaidea, 
give  out  a  deligntful  fingrance.  On  ac- 
count of  their  easy  culture,  thev  are  com* 
mon  in  the  flower-gaidens,  and  have  pro- 
duood  numerous  varieties.  The  root  is  a 
tunicated  bulb.  The  leaves  are  linear, 
about  as  long  as  the  stem,  flat,  or  slightlv 
canaliculate.  The  flowers  are  terminal, 
BoUtafy,  or  in  a  cluster;  never  upright,  but 
alvFays  inclining  in  one  direction.  Plrevi- 
ous  to  their  expansion,  they  are  contained 
Bi  a  membranous  spatha.  The  corolla  is 
double,  the  outer  envelope  consisting  of 
six  petaloid  divisions,  while  the  inner  is 
cup^sfaaped,  with  the  nfifti»in  entire,  or 
variously  indented,  in  the  diTOrant  species* 
On  this  cup  depends  much  ai  the  oeauty 
of  these  flowers ;  and  it  disappears  on 
doublinji;  them,  which  operation,  unfortu- 
nately, ia  veiy  easily  aoe^mplisbed. 

Naecissds  ;  1.  according  to  mytholocy^ 
the  aon  of  the  river-god  C^bisua  andSie 
nymph  Luiope,  or,  acoordina  to  a  leas 
common  account,  Liroessa.  Tiresias  the 
Seer  predicted  that  he  would  tive  to  old 
a^  if  he  should  not  become  acquainted 
with  himself  The  aurpaaang  beauty  of 
the  young  NarqiaBua  excited  the  love  of 
all  the  maidena  and  nymphs.  £cho  pined 
away  to  a  mere  voice,  because  her  lov^ 
for  him  found  no  return.  Being  heated 
•ne  day  in  the  chase,  he  went  to  drin( 
from  a  fountain,  and  there  saw,  for  the 
firstitime,  the  reflection  of  hia  own  beauty. 
Nothing  could  turn  the  unhappy  youth 
fifom  this  fountain.  His  raging  passion 
for  himself  destroyed  him ;  and  the .  com- 
passionate goda  transformed  b^n  into  a 
yellow-leaved  flower,  which  still  bears  hia 
name.  Such  is  the  account  which  Ovid 
gives,  in  his  Metamorphoses  (lib.  iii,33&>.. 
610).  The  unhappy  fountain,  in  which 
Narcissus  saw  himself  has  since  been 
shown  at  Theapin,  in  Bceotia, — a  country 
where,  according  to  the  accounts  of 
tmvelleis,  these  beautiful  Bowers  still 
abound.  ( For  another  Narcissus,  see  Mes- 
sMuu) 

.  Naro  (vap&(,  nardui^  among  the  Greeks 
and  Rooaans ;  a  sort  qt  aromatic  oil ;  and 
also  a  sort  of  plant  Pliny  mentions  sev- 
en! species  of  the  latter*  The  ancients 
were  accustomed  to  anoint  themselves 
with  nard,  at  their  feasts.  In  the  Scrip- 
tures, the  use  of  it  is  also  mentioned  (/oin 
xii,  3,  and  Jlfarft  xiv,  3),  where  different 
substances  seem  to  be  intended. 


NAaniFi,  PietTOb  one  of  the  first  violin- 
Istt  of  his  time,  bora  at  Leghorn,  in  1725^ 
atudied  under  Tartini  at  Padua,  and  aoon 
became  the  most  distinauished  pupil  of 
that  eminent  artist  In  1762;  Nardini  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  chapel  in  Stutt- 
gard;  butraturned  to  Leghorn,  in  1767, 
and  composed  most  of  his  works  afker  this 
period.  In  1770,  he  went  to  Florence,  as 
mat  violinist  in  the  chapel  of  the  grand- 
duke  of  Tuscany,  and  died  in  that  city,  in 
1796.  His  compositions  are  of  a  grave 
character,  and  must  be  executed  in  the 
sjarit  of  the  Tartini  school. 

Nakraoaiiset  Bat  interrects  the  state 
of  Rhode  Island,  and  ia  about  twenty- 
eight  milea  long,  and  ten  miles  broad.  Its 
entrance  extends  from  pdnt  Judith,  on 
ihe  west,  to  Seekonnet  rocks,  on  the  east ; 
and  the  northern  termination  is  at  But- 
lock'spointyfive  mileabelow  Prpvidenoe. 
It  receives  Providence  river  on  the  north, 
and  includes  the  islands  of  Rhode  Island, 
Canonnicut,  Hone,  Patience,  and  aeveral 
pthers.  It  afllbrds  capacious  harbors^  and 
isnfLvigabl^atall.i^QASops.      ,.,  ^  ,  _ 

NAREAOANSETTa ;  onc  of  the  ive  prin- 
cipal tribes  .of  Indians  inhabitioff  new 
Enffland  at  the  time  of  the^Fsta^deinent 
of  the  English  col9iuep^  .  ^ey  pjcciipied 
a  portion  of  the  seutherp  jpar(iD(^;}je  coun- 
tiy  around  Rhoae  Island.  A,  small  rem- 
nant of  them  still  reaidea  near  Charles- 
town,  Rhode  laland. 

Narrows,  the  ;  a  channel  between 
Long  Island  and  Staten  ialand.  connecting 
New  York  bay  with  the  Attantic,  bine 
milea  aouth  of  New  Yorit.  The  channel 
ia  nineteen  hundred  and  five  yards  wide, 
and  is  well  defended  by  fbits  and  batte- 
riea. 

Narseb  ;  a  eunuch  of  the  court  of  the  em- 
peror Justinian  I,  at  Constantinople.  Tlie 
I>lace  of  his  birth  is  unknown.  He  so  ingra- 
tiated himself  with  the  emperor,  that  he  ap- 
pointed him  his  chamberlain  and  private 
treasurer.  In  538^  he  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  destined  to  support  the 
general  Belisarius  (q.  v.)  in  the  expulaon 
of  the  Ostrogoths  from  Italy ;  but  the  disr 
aensions  whicn  soon  sfose  between  him  and 
Belisarius  occasioDed  his  recall.  Never- 
theless, in.55S,  he  was  again  sent  to  Italv, 
to  check  the  progress  of  Totila  the  Goth. 
After  vanquishing  Totila.  he  captured 
Rome.  He  also  conquered  iT^as^  whom 
the  Goths  had  chosen  king  in  the  place  of 
Totila,  and,  in  the  spring  of  554,  Bucetli- 
nus,  me  leader  of  tne  Alemanni.  AAer 
Narsea  had  cleared  nearly  all  Italy  of  tfie 
Oatrogoths,  and  other  bamrians,  he  was 
^ypointed  governor  of  the  country,  and 
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ruled  h  fifteeu  yean.  Daring  this  time, 
he  endeaTored  to  enrich  the  treasury  by 
aO  the  means  in  his  power,  and  excited 
the  disoontem  of  the  pioyinees  subject  to 
him,  who  hiid  their  compkiintB  before  the 
emperor  Justinian  11.  Narses  was  de- 
poeed  in  disgiace,  and  sought  reyenae  by 
iaviting  the  Lombards  to  invade  Italy, 
which  they  did  in  ^68,  under  Alboin,  thcor 
king.  Muiatori,  and  other  authors^  have 
doimted  whether  Narses  was  concerned  in 
the  invaakm  of  the  Lombards.  After  his 
d^iostioD,  he  hved  in  Naples,  and  died, 
at  an  advanced  age,  at  Rome,  in  567. 

Naeitsxewicz,  Adam  Stanislaus,  a  Po- 
liah  poet  and  historian  of  eminence,  bom 
in  J733;  was  descended  from  an  ancient 
LithntDian  fiuuiiy,.  and  entered,  in  1748, 
the  Older  of  the  Jesuits.  After  a  journey 
through  Cierraany,  France  and  Italy,  be 
was  made  superintendent  of  theco^^^um 
noUbon  of  tne  Jesuits  at  Waraaw.  After 
tht  abolition  of  his  order,  the  kin^  engag- 
ed him,  in  1773,  to  write  a  detaded  ac- 
count of  the  first  partition  of  Poland.  His 
wori^  of  which  nothing  has  ever  am)ear- 
ed  in  print,  pleased  the  kin^  so  much,  that 
he  encoui^^  him  to  wnte  a  comcHete 
hidoiy  of  ^land.  This  work  is  distin- 
guished for  Us  acute  criticism,  extenrive 
readiiu',  and  concise  and  unadorned  style, 
afier  ue  manner,  of  Tacitus,  and  is  the 
most  important  that  has  ever  appeared  on 
the  history  of  Poland.  Unfortunately  it  is 
incomplete.  The  first  volume,  intended  to 
emfafBce  theeai^est  and  most  uncertain  pe- 
riods, and  to  be  published  after  the  other 
Toktmes,  never  appeared.  Naruszewicz 
k&.  a  collection  of  materiab  for  this  work, 
in  tiuee  hundred  and  oxnr  folio  volumes, 
extracted  from  public  and  fiunily  archives, 
and  divided  according  to  the  years  of  the 
reigns  of  the  different  kings.  They  were 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  femous  Thadd»- 
UB  Czacld,  the  author  of  an  excellent 
wori[  on  the  Lithuanian  laws,  who  under- 
took to  continue  the  histoiy.  As  a  poet, 
NaruBzewicz  distinguished  himself  in  sev- 
en! styles,  particularly  in  the  idyl.  He 
also  wrote  a  Polish  translation  of  Tacitus 
(1775,  4  vols.),  in  which  he  has  imiuited 
the  brevity  of  the  original  with  surprising 
success;  a  Biography  of  the  Lithuanian 
General  John  Uharles  Chodkiewicz  ( War- 
iaw,  1805,  2  vols.);  Tauryka,  or  Histoiy 
of  the  Tartars ;  and  other  works.  He  died 
of  a  broken  heart,  occasioned  by  the  fate 
of  his  unhappy  country,  at  Warsaw,  1796,  ^ 
and  was  lamented,  both  for  his  talents, 
and  hisnoUeand  philanthropic  character. 

NAftvjk,  or  N^aw  A ;  a  town  and  fortress 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Narowa,  which 


flows  finom  lake  Tchudskoi,  or  Peipus,  in- 
to the  gulf  of  Fmland ;  population,  3580, 
principally  Germans,  mostly  engaged  m 
making  nails,  and  sawing  timber ;  lat  50^ 
W  N. ;  ton.  28^  14'  E. ;  seventy-five  miles 
south-west  of  St  Petersbuig.  Its  com- 
merce is  considerable  ;  the  exports  are 
timber  and  boards,  flax,  hemp,  com,  &c. 
The  firiieries,  particulariy  of  salmon,  are 
important.  Narva  is  celebratjed  for  the  great 
victory  guned  by  Cbaries  XII  (q.  v.),  in  its 
vieinity,  over  the  Russians,  in  1700.  The 
latter  retook  the  pkce  by  storm,  in  1704. 

Naevaez,  Pamphila  de,  bora  at  Valla- 
dolid,  came  eariy  to  America,  which  was 
then  just  discovered,  served  (1510)  under 
Esquibal,  governor  of  Jamaica,  and  was 
afterwards  commander  of  the  expedition 
sent  against  Cortez  by  Diego  de  Velas- 
quez, governor  of  Cuba.  (See  CorUz.) 
He  sailed,  in  1528,  witli  four  hundred 
men,  intending  to  establish  a  colony  in 
Florida,  discovered  the  bay  of  Pensacola, 
and,  having  marched  into  the  country,  was 
never  heara  of  more. 

Narwhal  (mtmodony  L.).  This  extra- 
ordinary marine  anitnal,  of  the  whale 
tribe,  which  is  also  known  under  the  name 
of  sea-unieom,  is  of  considerable  size,  at- 
taining the  length  of  finom  fifty  to  sixty 
foet.  The  narwhal  is  distinguished  from 
the  other  whales  by  having  no  teeth,  prop- 
erly BO  called,  and  in  being  armed  with  a 
formidable  bona,  or  defence,  proiecting 
fix>m  the  upper  jaw.  Sometimes  the  ani 
mal  is  provided  with  two  of  these  formi- 
dable weapons ;  but,  in  most  cases,  it  is 
single,  ana  is  attached  to  the  left  side.  It 
is  about  six  to  ten  feet  long,  spirally  stri- 
ated, of  a  white  color,  harder  and  heavier 
than  ivoiy.  This  horn,  or  tooth,  was,  at 
one  time,  in  high  repute  in  Europe,  not 
only  as  a  substitute  for  ivory,  but  also  for 
its  supposed  medicinal  powers,  as  an  anti- 
dote against  poiscms,  and  in  the  cure  of 
malignant  fevers.  From  the  accounts  of 
voyagers,  it  appeals  that,  notwithstanding 
this  weapon  of  defence,  as  well  as  the 
strength  '  and  velocity  of  the  animal,  the 
narwhal  is  one  of  the  most  peaceable 
inhabitants  of  the  ocean.  It  is  termed  by 
the  Greenlanders  the  forenmner  of  the 
vAaU,  as,  whenever  it  makes  its  appear- 
ance, that  animal  soon  follows.  Cuvier 
is  of  opinion  that  there  is  but  one  species, 
those  recognised  by  Lacepede  and  others 
being  only  varieties. 

Nasebt  ;  a  village  in  Northampton- 
shire, England,  twelve  miles  from  North- 
ampton. In  1645^  Cromwell  entirely  de- 
feated Cbaries  I  in  the  vicinity.  (See 
CrwnwdL) 
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Nash,  Richard,  eommonly  called  Beau 
J^aah,  is  known  to  fiune  aa  the  celebrated 
master  of  fashion  in  the  waterinj^  place 
of  Bath  in  England;  and  bis  fortunes 
are  well  calculated  to  point  a  moral  for 
the  place  of  which  he  was  the  hero.  He 
was  bom  in  1674,  at  Swansea,  in  Qlamor- 
ffanshire,  and  was  intended  fbr  the  law, 
but*  entered  the  army ;  being  disgnsted 
at  the  dLscipIine  and  his  subordinate  rank, 
he  soon  fbdrsook  it,  and  look  chambers  in 
the  Temple.  Here  he  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  pleasure  and  ftahion;  and 
when  king  William  visited  the  Ion,  he  was 
chosen  master  of  the  pageant  with  which 
it  was  customary  to  welcome  the  mon- 
arch. So  pleased  was  William  with  the 
entertainment,  that  he  offered  him  the 
honor  of  knighthood ;  but  Nash  refused  it, 
saying,  *^  Please  your  majesty,  if  you  in- 
tend to  make  me  a  knight,  1  wish  it  may 
be  one  of  your  poor  knighta  of  Windsor, 
and  then  I  shall  have  a  fortune  at  least 
equal  to  support  my  title.**  In  1704,  he 
was  appointed  master  of  the  ceremonies 
at  Bath,  and  immediately  Instituted  a  set 
of  regulations  as  remarkable  for  their 
stricmess  as  for  tkek  judicious  adaptation 
to  the  wants  and  society  of  the  place. 
.  While  in  the  plenitude  or  his  power  and 
popularity,  Naiah  lived  in  the  most  splen- 
did style,  supporting  his  expenses  by  a 
long  run  of  success  at  the  ^ming  table. 
His  dress  was  covered  with  expensive 
lace,  and  he  wore  a  large  white  cocked 
hat  The  chariot  in  which  he  rode  was 
drawn  by  six  gray  horses,  and  attended 
by  a  long  retinue  of  servants,  some  on 
horse,  others  on  foot,  while  his  progress 
through  the  streets  was  made  known  by 
a  band  of  French  horns  and  other  instru- 
monts.  His  common  title  was  the  king 
of  Bath;  and  his  reign  continued,  wi£ 
undiminished  splendor,  for  more  than 
fifteen  years.  His  health  then  began  to 
decline,  and  his  resources  grew  less  plenti- 
ful. Aa  the  change  in  his  spirits  and  cir- 
cumstances became  more  evident^  his 
former  acquaintances  gradually  foreook 
him,  and  he  died  at  the  age  of  8s,  in  com- 
parative indigence  and  solitude.  He  was 
buried,  however,  with  great  magnificence, 
at  the  expense  of  the  city ;  aiKi  his  epi- 
taph, a  neat  tribute  to  his  memory,  was 
written  by  doctor  Hanrington. 

Nashville  ;  a  post-town,  capital  of  Da^ 
vidson  county,  and  seat  of  government 
for  Tennessee.  It  is  situated  on  the  soutli 
side  of  Cumberland  river,  110  miles  north 
of  HuntsviUe,  190  west  of  Knoxville,  250 
south-west  of  Lexington2430  north-east 
l»y  north  from  NatclMz,  737  from  Wash- 


ingm  ;  Ion.  8?*  8"  W.;  laL»»  45^  N^ 
population  in  1630,  556a  It  is  v^ 
pleasantly  sttuatad  in  a  somewhat  elevated 
tract  of  countiy,  is  regulariy  laid  out,  and 
is  much  the  largest  town  in  the  state.  It 
contains  a  court-house,  a  jail,  a  market- 
house,  a  branch  bank  of  the  United  States, 
the  state  bank,  the  respectable  private 
bank  of  ''Yeatman,  Woods  and  Co.,"  a 
valuable  public  library,  and  houses  of 
public  worship  for  Presbyterians,  Method- 
ists and  Baptists.  It  is  a  thriving  and 
wealthy  town.  The  Cumberland  is  navi- 
gable, nine  months  in  the  year,  for  vessels 
of  thirty  or  forty  tons;  and  at  some  sea- 
sons, for  those  of  400  tons.  Steaiti-boats 
come  from  New  Orleans  to  this  place.  A 
large  and  well  built  state  penitentiary,  of 
stone,  has  been  erected  near  the  city.  It  is 
310  feet  long,  and  50  wide,  and  three  sto- 
ries high.  It  has  cells  for  200  convicts. 
The  uuiversity  of  Nashville  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1806,  and  a  building  was  erected, 
ninety  feet  long  and  three  stories  high. 
It  did  not,  however,  go  into  operation  for 
several  years.  It  has  an  exceiUent  chem- 
ical apparatus,  a  mineralogical  calwiet 
containmff  10,000  spectmens,  a  museum 
of  natural'  histoiy,  a  library  of  2500  vol- 
umes^ and  d5  students.  The  number  of 
alumni  (m  1831)  is  03.  The  studenttr 
libraries  contain  750  volumes.  The  Nash- 
ville female  academy  is  a  very  reapeela- 
ble  institution,  witl)  135  pupils. 
Nabbaikians.  (See  Aofatriafw.) 
Nassau  ;  a  sovereign  duchy  of  the  Ger- 
man empire,  bordering  on  the  Prussian 
province  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  Hesse- 
Darmstadt  and  Frankfort.  The  Rhme 
runs  along  its  southern  border,  and  re- 
ceives the  Lahn  from  the  duchy.  The 
superficial  area  is  1759  square  miiea,  with 
a  population  of  320,470,  of  whom  a  little 
more  than  one  half  are  Protestanta. 
The  court  and  about  one  third  of  the  peo- 
ple are  Calvinists;  but  since  1817,  the  Lu- 
therans and  Calvinists  have  been  united 
under  the  tide  of  the  EoangeHeal  OartBHtm 
ckurdi.  The  fiice  of  the  country  is  rather 
uneven ;  the  soil  is  fertile.  Hochheim, 
RCidesheim,  Johamiisbei^,  Marcuebitin- 
nen,  Asmanshausen,  &c.,  yield  the  finest 
Rhenish  wines.  There  are  mineral  springs 
at  Wiesbaden  (the  capital),  Niederselten, 
Ems,  Schlangenbad,  Geihiau,  &c  The 
revenue  of  the  duchy  is  estimated  at 
1^10,000  guildere;  the  debt  at  5,000,000 : 
the  contingent  to  the  army  of  the  confed- 
eracy is  9028  men.  The  duke  has  the 
13th  vote  in  the  diet,  with  the  duke  of 
Bruuswk^k  ;  and  in  the  pieimm  he  has 
two  voia%  and  the  14tfa  seat    The  pros- 
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entdake  of  Nasaan,  WiDiam  (born  1793), 
resides  in  Wiesbaden,  and  in  tne  beautiful 
casde  IGUbericfa.  Tbe  estates,  by  the  con- 
stitution of  1815,  Are  couioosed  of  two 
cbanibers— that  of  tbe  nobles,  consisting 
of  the  princes  of  tbe  blood,  si;t  hereditary 
membere,  and  six  members  elected  by  the 
nobility,  and  that  of  the  deputies  of  the 
country,  twenty-two  in  number.  The 
founder  of  tbe  house  of  Nassau  appears 
to  have  been  Otho  of  Laurenburg,  brother 
of  Conrad  I  (in  the  tenth  century).  His 
descendants  afterwards  took  the  name  of 
Nassau,  from  a  castle  of  that  name.  In 
1255,  two  Unes  were  formed,  tbat  of  Wal- 
run,  or  the  elder  line,  and  that  of  Otho. 
From  the  former  is  descended  the  present 
ducal  house  of  Nassau,  which  received 
the  ducal  title  from  the  confederacy  of  the 
Rhine,  which  it  helped  to  establish,  in 
1806.  From  tlie  younger  line  is  descend- 
ed the  reigning  house  of  Holland,  or  of 
Orange-Nassau.    (See  JSTdkerlands.) 

Natchez,  a  city  of  Misassippi,  und 
much  the  largest  town  of  the  state,  is  ro- 
mantically situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
river,  on  a  very  high  bluf^  about  280  miles 
above  New  Orieans;  lat  31°  34'  N. ;  Ion. 
91''  25^  W.  It  is  about  660  miles  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Ohio;  840  below  Sl  Lou- 
is; 1613  below  Pittsburg;  150  by  land 
north-west  of  New  Orleans ;  430  south- 
west by  south  from  Nashville ;  and  1260 
frum  Washington.  Its  population,  in 
1820,  was  2184,  of  whom  856  were  slaves ; 
in  1830,  2790.  Natchez  is  the  principal 
town  in  this  region  for  the  shipment  of 
cotton  to  New  Orleans ;  and,  at  the  proper 
season,  the  streets  are  almost  barricadoed 
with  bales  of  cotton.  The  river  business 
is  tmnsacted  in  that  part  of  the  town  call- 
ed the  **  landinj^,**  or  ^  under  the  hill." 
This  is  **  a  repulsive  place,"  says  Mr.  Flint, 
<*  and  unhappily  but  too  oflen  the  resort  of 
all  that  is  vile,  from  the  upper  and  lower 
country.**  Great  numbers  of  boats  are  al- 
ways lying  here ;  and  the  idle  and  vicious 
find  such  accommodations  as  they  desire 
at  the  landinff.  There  al'e,  however,  sev- 
ral  respectable  traders  in  this  part  of  tlie 
town.  The  upper  town  is  situated  on  a 
bluff  about  300  reet  above  the  usual  level 
of  the  river.  It  has  a  ffood  view  of  tbe 
cultivated  margin  on  Uie  oppoate  bank 
of  the  river,  in  Concordia,  and  the  eye 
ranges  over  .a  vast  extent  of  cvpress 
swamps  in  the  same  direction.  On  th^ 
^sastem  side,  the  countiy  has  a  verv  beau- 
tiful, undulattng  sur&ce,  covered  with 
lofly  treeflLOi^  ^  ^^^  growth  of  maize  and 
cotton.  The  forests  here  have  mostly  an 
open  appearance,  elcept  wh^re  the  trees 


are  dressed  with  the  long  nioss.  They 
abound  with  beautifUl  flowers,  i^i4  <ue 
not  yet  destitute  of  a  variety  of  game. 
Grape  vines  of  remarkable  size  hang  in 
great  numbers  from  the  wide-spreading 
branches  of  the  noblest  forest  trees,  and 
the  ever-green  mistletoe  is  seen  most 
when  the  proper  foliage  of  the  trees  has 
fidlen.  The  town  itself)  in  the  autumn 
and  winter,  presents  a  scene  of  great  ani- 
mation ;  but  in  the  summer,  especially  i|i 
sicklv  seasons,  little  business  is  trans- 
acted. The  streets  are  broad ;  many  of 
the  buildinsB  are  in  very  good  st^le ;  and 
the  whole  has  the  appearance  of  cleanli- 
ness, comfort  and  opulence.  There  is 
respectable  society ;  considerable  attention 
is  paid  to  literature ;  and  the  people  are 
distinguished  for  their  hospitality.  Then 
is  a  Presbyterian,  an  Episcopal,  a  Catho- 
lic, a  Baptist  and  a  Methodist  church; 
and  far  more  attention  is  paid  to  retigious 
institutions  than  in  most  of  our  souuieni 
cities.  Notwithstanding  the  elevated  sit- 
uation and  cleanliness  of  the  city,  and  the 
apparent  purity  of  its  atmosphere,  It  has 
oflen  been  visited  with  the  yellow  fever. 
This  fact  accounts  for  the  changing  char- 
acter and  slow  increase  of  the  ponula- 
tjon.  The  Bank  of  the  Suite  of  Mississip- 
pi, a  United  States'  Branch  Bank,  and  the 
Planter's  Bank,  are  at  Natchez.  The  fiwt 
has  a  capiml  of  $1,000,000,  and  the  last 
of  $3,000,000. 

Natchez  ;  once  a  powerful  tribe  of  In- 
dians, residing  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Mississippi,  in  the  western  part  of  tbe 
state  of  the  same  name,  whose  melancholy 
fate  has  derived  a  new  interest  fix)m  the 
muse  of  ChA.teaubriand.  According  to 
their  own  traditions,  the  Natchez  had  em- 
igrated from  the  soutii,  and  their  manners 
and  opinions  resembled,  in  manv  points, 
those  of  the  civilized  tribes  of  that  part 
of  the  country.  Inhabiting  a  delightful 
country,  under  a  mild  climate,  they  were 
a  polished  people,  in  comparison  witli 
their  savage  neighbors.  They  had  laws, 
an  established  worship,  a  temple  dedi- 
cated to  the  Great  Spint,  on  the  altar  of 
which  burned  a  peipetual  fire,  and  chiefi 
who  derived  their  origin  from  tbe  sun. 
They  had  treated  the  French  colonists 
wjth  great  kindness,  and  had  been  courted 
by  them  on  account  of  their  power.  (See 
Louisiana.)  A  quarrel  having  taken 
place  between  a  French  soldier  and  an 
Indian,  the  latter  was  shot  by  the  garrison 
of  fort  Rosalie  (a  Prenchpost  m  the  tenho- 
ly  of  the  Natchez),  and  the  offenders  were 
left  unpunished.  The  consequence  was 
a  war,  which  was,  however,  temnnatM 
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by  the  influooce  of  one  of  the  prindpal 
Indian  chie&  Soon  afterwaids  (1723), 
French  troops  were  secredy  introduced 
into  the  settlement,  and  great  numben  of 
the  unsuspecting  Natchez  massacred.  To 
this  outrai^  was  added  another,  which 
stung  the  &dians  to  madness :  the  French 
selected,  as  a  site  for  a  town,  a  spot  (two 
nules  from  the  present  town  of  Natchez) 
occupied  by  a  larre  and  ancient  Indian 
village,  and  orderea  the  huts  of  the  natives 
to  be  removed.  The  latter  formed  a  plan 
of  vengeance :  they  attacked  the  fort  by 
surprise,  and  put  to  death  the  sarrison. 
They  also  destroyed  all  the  French  settle- 
ments in  that  part  of  the  country.  A 
powerful  force  was  sent  against  them, 
and,  unable  to  resist  it,  they  retired  si- 
lently in  the  night,  crossed  the  Mississippi, 
and  fortified  themselves  on  the  Red  river, 
not  fiu*  from  Natchitoches.  Pursued 
thither,  they  attempted  to  cut  their  way 
through  the  enemy ;  the  greater  part  of 
them  fell  in  the  attempt ;  the  males  who 
survived  were  sold,  as  slaves,  in  St.  Do- 
mingo ;  the  women  were  enslaved  at  home. 
Thus  perished  the  tribe  of  the  Natchez. 

Natchitoches  (commonly  pronounced 
^^ackUo8h) ;  a  town  of  Louisiana,  on  Red 
river,  about  280  miles,  by  the  course  of 
the  river,  above  its  entrance  into  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  half  that  distance  by  land. 
It  is  about  60  miles  above  Alexandria, 
and  50  miles  east  of  the  Sabine  river, 
which  separates  Louisiana  from  Mexico ; 
and,  being  at  the  head  of  steam-boat  navi- 
gation, on  this  great  river,  and  the  empo- 
rium of  the  trade  between  the  interior  of 
Mexico  and  the  Mississippi  valley,  it  must 
ahnost  necessarily  become  a  place  of  great 
size  and  opulence.  It  is  beautifully  situ- 
ated, on  the  south-west  bank  of  the  river, 
and  extends  back  to  the  Pine  BlufSs,  on 
which  some  beautiful  houses  are  already 
erected.  Lat  31^  46^  N. ;  Ion.  93^  10^  W. ; 
population,  in  1818,  about  600,  exclusive 
of  the  garrison  of  fort  Claiborne.  It  is 
gradually  increasing,  but  we  know  not  its 

S resent  size.  The  trade  between  the 
[exican  states  and  Louisiana  centres  here. 
Bars  of  silver,  horses  and  mules,  from  the 
Mexicans,  are  exchanged  for  manufac- 
tured goods,  groceries,  spirits  and  tobacco. 
This  town  was  established  more  than  a 
hundred  years  ago.  The  people  are 
Americans,  French,  Spaniards,  Indians, 
and  mixtures  of  these  races.  There  are 
many  respectable  families,  and  the  wealthy ' 
planters  have  houses  in  the  town,  for  the 
sake  of  society.  The  people  are  very 
ibnd  of  balls  and  dancia^.  It  is  the  seat 
of  the  courts  of  justice  for  Natchitoches 


county,  and  has  a  weekly  newspaper,  in 
French  and  English. 
NATroiTAL  AssEMBLT.    (Scc  /Vofice.) 
National  Convention.    (See  FYance.) 
National  Bankeuptct.    (See  PuhUc 
DebL) 
•National  Debt.    (See  PwWtc  IMai,) 
National  Domains  (biens  nationatiixS  ; 
the  name  given  to  the  church  lands  wfaicn, 
during  the  French  revolution  of  the  last 
century,  were  declared  the  property  of  the 
nation,  and  sold  as  such.    The  lands  of 
emigrants,  and  the  crown  lands,  were  also 
declared  national  domains.    The  national 
domains  were  created  bv  several  decrees 
of  the  national  assembly,  occasioned  hy 
dnancial    embarrassments.      The     king 
sanctioned  a  decree  of  the  national  assem- 
bly, of  Nov.  2, 1789,  declaring  the  church 
lands  (estimated  at  over  3,0^,000,000  of 
livres)  at  the  disposal  of  the  nation ;  and  a 
decree  of  Dec.  19,  1789,  converting  the 
crown  lands,  with  the  exception  or  nine 
residences,  into  national  domains.     An- 
other law  authorized  the  sale  of  this  pub- 
lic property^  to  the  amount  of  400,000,000, 
and  onlered  the  issue  of  asngnats  (q.  v.) 
to  that  amount,  which^  on  Mirabeau's  mo- 
tion (April  17, 1790),  were  made  a  circu- 
lating medium.    Not  long  before  (Febru- 
ary 13),  the  national  domains  were  in- 
creased by  the  suppression  of  the  monas- 
teries, and,  March  18  of  the  same  year,  it 
was  decreed  that  a  certain  amount  should 
be  sold  to  each  municipality — an  impor- 
tant decree,  which  attached  all  the  cities 
and  towns  to  the  new  order  of  thinga. 
Finallv  (before  Necker's  reagnation),  June 
29,  all  the  national  domains,  except  the 
crown  lands  (see  Dwnaini)  and  forests, 
were  declared  alienable.     At  the  same 
time,  the  amount  of  the  assignats  was  in- 
creased (Sept  22, 1790)  to  1,200,000,000, 
and  gradually  rose  to  neariy  40,000,000,000 
of  livres  (in  February,  1796).    This  poli- 
cy made  most  of  the  purchasers  of  the 
national  domains  zealous  supportere  of  the 
revolution.    But  fluctuations  in  the  value 
of  the  assignats,  and  great  speculations  in 
them,  were  the  consequences  of  the  great 
issue,  increased  by  the  insecure  tenure  of 
the  confiscated  estates  of  the  emigrants, 
which  had  been  added  to  the  national 
domains  by  a  law  of  July  27, 1792.    In 
the  western  and  southern  departments,  the 
purchase  of  these  estates  was  dangerous ; 
erasures  of  names  from  tKe  emigrant  lists 
were  made,  and  those  who  returned  re- 
ceived back  such  of  their  property  as  had 
not  been  sold.    The  original  purchasers 
of  national  domains  were,  therefore,  de- 
sirous to  sell  them  again,  and  only  the 
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ifaiid  or  Iburtb  bolder  cooaiered  bis  dde 
aeeiue»  Oo  tbe  aune  account,  they  were 
dirided  and  aold  in  pareela.  Napoleon's 
measures^  id  respect  to  the  national  do- 
owDB  created  under  him^  are  related  io 
tbe  article  Domaint.  When  Louis  XVIII 
{wblisbed  tbe  constitutional  charter,  in 
1814,  be  declared  (in  article  9),  TWet  k$ 
pvpriHiM  sont  uwiolabUs^  Mont  cmeune 
excaptiiM  de  eeUeB  qu^on  tq^pdU  naUonaUSf 
la  Coi  mi  wnUani  aucune  difference  entre 
dUs.  Tbe  unsold  national  doaiains  were, 
however,  restored  to  the  emigrants,  and, 
as  tbej  ckumed  the  entire  restitution  of 
their  estatei^  all  the  national  domains  be- 
nn  to  be  considered  insecure,  so  that  at 
fcast  three  millions  of  proprietors  felt  their 
DTDperty  in  danger — a  cireumstance  which 
bad  DO  little  influence  on  tbe  event  of 
March  20,  1815.  It  was  fortunate  for 
France  that  the  chamber  of  1816,  &a,  and 
the  rainiBtiy  of  Louis  XVIII,  recognifed 
the  i^bto  of  tbe  bolden  of  the  national 
domains  in  the  spirit  of  the  charter.  Since 
thai  time^  the  national  domains  have  been 
sepaniled  from  the  crown  lands,  and  the 
aaie  of  tbe  former  has  been  permitti^  otily 
ID  special  cDses,  by  particular  laws;  for 
jiiaBoe,  in  order  to  pay  the  sum  ezactea 
by  tbe  aUiea,  and  to  create  an  entailied 
estate  for  tbe  duke  De  Richelieu.  (For 
tbe  indeionification  of  the  emignuitB,  see 
Emignmis^  and  FVanee ;  for  tlie  national 
domains  of  the  U.  Statei^  see  PublieLandi.) 

Natiohai.  Gallxrt.  This  splendid 
English  collection  comprises  tbe  greater 
part  of  tbe  pictures  which  belonged  to  the 
mt  Hr.  ADgemeuD.  They  were  purchas- 
ed, by  order  of  Geoige  IV,  for  forty  thou- 
sud  pounds^  as  tbe  foundation  of  a  na- 
lioDal  gillery,  and  were  first  exhibited  to 
the  puMic  in  Af  ^,  l&iA.  Amongst  them 
are  the  Villase  JFVesdval,  by  Wilk% ;  Mar- 
riage  h  la  Jmdtj  by  Hogarth ;  Christ  rais- 
ing Lazarus,  by  Sebaraan  del  Piombo; 
tbe  Woman  taken  in  Adulteiv,  by  Rem- 
brandt ;  Julius  11,  bv  Raphael ;  and  beau- 
tifiil  spectinens  of  Cuyp,  Vand^ck,  Anni- 
bal  CaiMci,  Claude,  G.  Poussiu,  Rubens, 
Titjan,  Coreggio,  N.  Poussin,  Domenicbi- 
Do,  and  Velasouez. 

Natiosai.  GuAans.    (See  Quards.) 

National  Instititte.  (See  ^hhiie, 
NaamHfaL) 

Nations,  Law  or.  By  naUoftud  law^  or, 
as  it  is  more  commonly  called,  the  law  of 
Botioni,  we  understand  that  portion  of 
public  law  which  concerns  the  ngb^  du- 
ties and  obligations  of  nations.  This  is  a 
Toy  compr^ensive  subject,  and  can  only 
be  glanced  at  in  this  place,  since  a  full  and 
accurate  examinntion  would  occupy  vol- 


umes. Nations  are  considered  as  moral 
persons,  bavuift  duties  to  perform,  as  well 
as  rights  to  enforce,  and  are  bound  to  tbe 
observance  of  the  great  principles  of  jus- 
tice^ which  are  applicable  to  me  relations 
which  subsist  between  each  nation  and  its 
own  subjects,  and  between  each  nation 
and  eveiy  other  nation.  Vattel  has  defin- 
ed tbe  law  of  nations  to  be  the  science 
which  teaches  the  rights  subsistinc  be- 
tween nations  or  states,  and  the  obliga- 
tions correspondent  to  those  rights.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  he  here  speaks  of  one 
branch  only  of  that  law,  and  that  he  alto- 
gether passes  by  another  most  important 
branch,  naraelv,  the  rights  and  obligations 
which  subsist  between  tbe  nation  and  its 
own  subjects.  It  would  be  more  correct, 
therefore,  to  divide  it  into  two  sreat  lead- 
ing beads,  namely,  the  inUmal  Urn  of  fw- 
HanM^  or  that  which  arises  from  the  rela- 
tions between  the  sovereign  and  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  external  Uno  ^naiums,  or  that 
which  arises  fi^m  tbe  relations  between 
different  nations.  The  former  may  be 
properiy  caDed  mepuUic  law  ^  (he  iUxU^ 
whether  it  arise  m>m  tbe.pnnciples  of 
natural  justice,  or  fiiom  positive  instimtion. 
Tlie  latter  is  apjxropriately  called  iniema- 
UoAal  law,  and  is  again  divisible  into  two 
beads,  tbe  one  whicli  regulates  the  rights^ 
intercourse  and  obligations  of  nations,  as 
such,  with  each  other ;  tbe  other,  which 
regulates  the  rights  and  obligations  more 
immediately  belonging  to  their  respective 
subjects. .  Thus  the  rights  and  duties  of 
ambassadors  belong  to  that  head  which 
respects  the  nation  m  its  sovereign  capaci- 
ty ;  and  the  rights  of  the  subjects  or  one 
nation  to  property  situated  within  the  ter- 
ritory of  another  nation,  belong  to  the  lat- 
ter head.  The  former  is  firequently  de- 
nominated the  public  law  of  notions,  and 
the  laner  the  onvaU  law  qf  natiofw.  The 
general  founoation  on  which  the  law  of 
nations  rests,^  is  the  law  of  natures  or  that 
system  of  principles  which  is  deauced  by 
human  reason  rrom  the  nature  of  man, 
and  his  social  obligations,  for  the  direction 
and  government  of  human  societies.  Not 
that  eveiy  principle  of  natural  law  is  ap- 
plicable to  nations,  in  die  same  way  and 
manner  as  it  is  to  individuals ;  but  that  na- 
tions, being  mond  persons,  are  bound  bf 
the  same  principles,  so  far  a^  thev  admit 
of  a  just  application  to  them.  And  among 
Christian  nations,  these  principles  are  il- 
lustrated and  enforced  by  the  superior 
sanctions  and  doctrines  of  divine  revels-  ^ 
tion.  It  is  obvious,  that  the  principles  of  ^ 
natural  law  are  not,  of  tbemselyeLsu^-  / 
cient  to  regulate,  in  a  ifixed  and  definitive  / 


/ 
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maoneriaU  the  complicated  relationB  of 
society ;  for,  io  many  cases,  do  rale  is,  or 
can  be,AirDished  by  human  reason,  which 
is,  necessarily,  the  sole  and  tme  rule  to 
govern  them.  There  are  many  cases  in 
which  the  rale  is  a  matter  of  indiflTerence, 
or  of  convenience,  or  of  arbitmiy  regula- 
tion ;  and  every  nation  is  free  to  adopt  or 
reject  the  rale  which  is  framed  by  anoth- 
er. There  are,  agun,  other  cases,  in 
which  a  nation  may  jusdy  yield  up  its 
own  strict  rights,  or  modify  them,  without 
any  departure  from  the  principles  of  jus- 
tice, or  moral  obligation.  The  law  of^na- 
tions  may,  therefore,  be  divided  into  two 
great  dases  of  principles,  namely,  those 
which  arise  from  natural  or  uuiverBal  law, 
and  those  which  are  of  mere  positive  in- 
stitution. The  former  is  denominated  the 
uaioeraal  law  of  nationt ;  tlie  latter,  the 
pontioe  law  of  nations.  And  the  latter  is 
again  divisible  into  the  ctutonuary  law,  or 
that  which  arises  from  the  silent  consent 
of  nations,  as  evidenced  by  general  usages 
and  customs,  and  habits  of  intercourse; 
and  the  eonoemtional  law,  which  arises  fh>m 
express  compacts,  or  treaties  between  na- 
tions, or  in  a  particular  state,  from  the  fun- 
damental constitution  of  such  state.  We 
do  not  propose,  in  this  place,  to  enter  upon 
any  theoretical  investi^tion  of  the  princi- 
ples of  the  law  of  nations,  but  merely  to 
|iresent  a  practical  summarv  of  the  most 
important  of  them.  Our  object  is  to  fur- 
nish a  guide  to  the  actual  state  of  this 
branch  of  public  jurispradence,  rather 
than  an  exposition  of  the  reasons  on 
which  it  is  founded.  In  considering  this 
subject,  it  is  our  design  to  treat,  firS,  of 
the  internal  law  of  nations,  or  that 
which  conceras  a  nation  considered  by  itp 
self;  and,  secondly,  the  external  law  of 
nations,  or  that  which  conceras  its  inter- 
course and  relations  with  other  states. 

1.  Mt^ons  considered  in  themselves. — 
Whenany  society  of  men,  or  body  politic,  is 
united  for  the  purposes  of  government,  and 
for  mutual  protection,  we  are  accustomed 
to  call  such  society,  or  body  politic,  a  state, 
or  nation.  To  eveiy  state,  or  nation,  we 
ascribe  the  attributes  of  sovereignty,  inde- 
pendence, and  equality  with  every  other. 
Every  nation  which  goveras  itself,  without 
dependence  upon  any  foreign  power,  is 
deemed  a  sovereiffn  state.  By  sovereign- 
ty, is  meant  the  absolute  right  to  exercise 
supreme  power,  without  any  responsihili^ 
to  any  superior,  except  God.  This  is 
sovereignty,  in  its  larj^  sense ;  and  in 
this  view  it  is  despotic  and  uncontrolla- 
ble. But  it  must  not  be  understood  that 
the  popwwsion  of  sueh  an  absolute,  despot- 


ic sovcrrijntj,  is  indispensable  to  tiie  ex- 
istence  of^a  nation,  or  that  it  is  oMinarily 
conferred,  or  proper  to  be  conferred,  npon 
its  own  functionaries.  AU  that  is  meant 
is,  that  it  is  competent  for  the  people  com- 
posing any  state,  or  nation,  to  exercise 
such  power,  or  to  confide  it  to  their  public 
functionaries ;  and  the  exercisp  of  it  by 
eitiier  cannot,  property,  be  questioned  by 
any  foreign  state  or  government.  Theo- 
retically speaking,  this  aheoiute  sovereign- 
tv  may  be  said  to  be  inherent  in  every  na- 
tion, as  a  potential  attribute ;  but,  practi- 
cally speaking,  it  rarely  has  any  existence, 
as  an  actual  attribute,  in  the  organization 
of  any  goverament  The  forms  of  gov- 
ernment are  divisible  into  three  sorts :  de- 
mocracies, or  goveraments  by  the  people ; 
aristocracies,  or  goveraments  of  a  select 
few ;  and  monarchies,  or  goveraments  of 
a  single  head ;  and  each  m  these  may  be 
variously  mixed  up  with  the  others,  so  as 
to  form  a  complex  goverament,  such  as  a 
representative  democracy,  or  republic,  or 
a  limited  monarchy,  or  a  limited  aristocra- 
cy. In  a  pure  despotism,  indeed,  all  sove- 
reign power  is  concentrated  in  tiie  head ; 
but  such  a  goverament  rarely  exists ;  for, 
in  goveraments  usually  styled  despotic,  the 
customs  and  institutions  of  the  society,  and 
the  habits,  and  manners,  and  ophiions  o^ 
the  people  generally,  interpose  some  indi- 
rect checks,  and  compel  the  sovereign  to 
yield  a  practical  obedience  to  some  Bmits 
prescribed  to  his  prerogatives.  If  he  does 
not,  there  is  oflen  an  ultimate  resort  of  pop- 
ular or  aristocratical  power,  which,  by  cut- 
ting him  ofl^administereanefiectual,  though 
sanguinary  remedy.  In  free  goveraments, 
this  despotic  sovereignty  is  a  mere  residu- 
ary power  in  the  people,  if  it  can  be  said 
to  have  any  positive  existence  at  all.  It 
never  is  confided  to  any  public  functiona- 
ries, except  for  tranatoiy  purposes ;  and  it 
is  contrary  to  the  theoretical  principles  of 
such  goveraments  that  it  snould  be  in- 
trasted,  as  a  permanent  attribute,  to  the 
legislative,  executive,  or  judicial  depart- 
ments. Nations,  therefore,  in  a  just  sense, 
are  deemed  sovereign,  not  so  much  be- 
cause they  poasess  the  absolute  right  to 
exercise,  in  tneir  actual  organiKation,  such 
transcendent  and  despotic  authority,  but 
because  whatever  they  do  exercise  is  inde- 
pendent of  and  uncontrollable  by  any  for- 
eign nation.  The  sovereignty  of  many 
nations  is,  in  its  actual  oiganization,  limit- 
ed by  their  own  constitutions  of  govern- 
ment ;  but,  in  relation  to  all  foreign  states, 
the  sovereignty  is,  nevertheless,  complete 
and  perfect  And  a  nation  may  even  nave 
a  limited  connexion  with  or  dependence 
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upon  other  natioDS,  and  vet  rettin  a  gone- 
lal  sovereignty,  in  all  other  reapectfs  and 
thus  entitle  itself  to  be  deemed  a  sovereign 
nation,  if  it  still  possesses  the  |x»wer  to 
covem  itself  by  its  own  authority  and  laws. 
In  respect  to  each  other,  then,  nations  pos- 
sessed of  sovereignty,  in  the  limited  sense 
above  staled,  are  deemed  equals,  and  are 
entitled  to  the  same  general  rights  and 
jmvileges.  Relative  strength  is  ol  no  con- 
sequence ;  it  neither  confers  nor  abstracts 
any  sovereign  power.  Relative  weakness 
creates  no  dependence,  and,  in  a  just 
sense,  compels  to  no  sacrifice  of  national 
attributes.  In  respect  to  its  own  internal 
concerns,  every  nation  possesses  general 
and  supreme  authority.  How  that  author- 
ity shall  be  exercised,  and  by  whom,  de- 
pends upon  the  pardcular  constitution  of 
each  stafe,  and  is  subject  to  the  modifica- 
tion and  control  of  the  national  will,  ex- 
pressed in  such  roaoner  as  the  people  pre- 
scribe. The  authority  of  the  nation  ov<^ 
all  ita  members  i^  by  the  very  act  of  asso- 
ciation, deemed,  in  all  that  concerns  the 
IpenenU  welfare  of  the  nation,  complete 
and  supremsb  All  the  membera  are  bound 
to  obedience  and  allegiance ;  and,  in  re- 
turn, the  nadon  is  bound  to  protect  and 
preserve  its  members.  It  may  be  proper, 
Aowever,  to  express  the  rights  and  duties 
of  a  nation  in  a  more  exact  form  than  can 
be  communicated  in  such  general  proposi- 
tions. L  Every  nation  possesses  full  ju- 
risdiction to  create,  alter,  abolish,  and  reg- 
okte  its  own  form  of  government,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  provide  firom  time  to  time, 
for  its  own  safety  and  happiness.  2.  Ev- 
eiy  nation  possesses  an  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion, within  its  territory,  over  all  persons 
and  things  therein.  9l  Every  nation  pos- 
sesses a  right  to  demand  the  allegiance  of 
all  its  own  subjects,  and  to  bind  them  by 
its  own  laws,  whether  they  are  at  home  or 
abroad.  4.  Every  nation  has  a  right  to 
the  temporaiy  allegiance  and  obedience  of 
all  persons  who  are  surangers  and  foreign- 
en,  so  long  as  tbev  reside  within  its  terri- 
torial hmits.  5.  Every  nation  has  a  right 
to  exercise  jurisdiction,  in  common  with 
every  other  nation,  upon  the  high  seas,  and 
in  all  other  places  not  exclusivelv  belong- 
ing to  some  other  nadon.  6.  Every  na- 
tion has  a  right  to  enforce  its  own  regula- 
tions upon  its  own  subjects,  and  upon  all 
other  persons  sailing  under  its  flag  and  pro- 
tection upon  the  high  seas,  and  to  ^vem 
its  trade  thereon,  not  interfering  with  the 
common  rights  of  other  nationa  7.  Ev- 
«ry  nation  has  a  right  to  hold  all  pereons, 
bom  within  its  limits,  and  not  specially 
exempted  by  the  law  of  nations,  to  be  its 


■uh^ts^  and  bound  thefeto  by  natural  al- 
legiance. 8.  Every  nadon  has  a  right  to 
naturalize  fbreignere  residing  witmi^  its 
territory,  at  its  own  pleasure;  but  such 
naturalization  cannot  impair  or  destroy  the 
rights  of  other  nations,  to  whom  they  may 
previously  owe  allegiance.  9.  Every  na- 
tion possesses  a  supreme  legislative,  execu- 
tive and  judicial  authority,  and  may  con- 
fer such  portion  of  these  powen  upon  its 
public  functionaries,  for  the  purposes  of 
Its  own  safety,  interest,  and  happiness,  as 
it  may  deem  proper.  10.  Every  nadon 
i^as  a  right  to  acquh%  and  hold  uroperty, 
as  its  own  public  domain,  for  puolic  pur- 
poses. 11,  The  rights  of  persons,  and  the 
rights  of  property,  within  its  territory,  are 
subject  to  the  cx>ntr6l  and  regulation  of 
every  nation,  according  to  its  own  consti- 
tution and  laws.  12.  The  territory  with- 
in tlie  limits  of  every  nation,  not  owned 
by  any  private  persons,  belongs  to  the  na- 
tion, in  Its  sovereign  capacity.  13.  Every 
nation,  in  virtue  of  its  eminent  domain, 
has,  in  cases  of  necessity,  and  for  the  pub- 
lic safety  and  happiness,  a  right  to  dispose 
of  any  portion  of  the  wealth  or  property  of 
its  subjects.  14.  Every  nation  possesses 
the  power,  in  virtue  of^^its  sovereignty,  to 
punish  all  crimes  committed  against  it, 
and  to  enforce  all  civil  obligadoos  due  to 
it  from  persons  subjected  to  its  authority. 
Such  are  some  of  the  more  important 
riffhts  of  sovereignty,  belonging  to  nations. 
We  may  now  enumerate  some  of  their 
duties.  1.  Every  nation  is  bound  to  pro- 
u*ct  the  rights  and  possessions  of  its  sub- 
jects against  all  aggressions.  2.  Every 
nation  is  bound  to  prevent  its  subjects  from 
doing  any  wrong  or  injustice  to  the  sub- 
jects of  other  countries,  d.  Every  nadon, 
in  virtue  of  its  obligadon  to  preserve  the 
peace,  safety,  liberty  and  happiness  of  its 
own  subjects,  is  botmd  \o  provide  for  the 
enactment  of  oil  gocxl  and  wholesome 
laws  for  these  purposes ;  and,  especially, 
to  provide  for  the  necessities  of  the  na- 
tion itself;  to  promote  agriculture,  com- 
merce, manufactures,  and  all  lawful  pur- 
suits, which  are  calculated  to  relieve  the 
wants,  promote  the  prosperity,  or  encour- 
age the  just  enterprise  of  its  subjects.  4. 
Every  nadon  is  bound  to  provide  for  the 
due  and  regular  admioistradon  of  jusuc« ; 
for  the  redress  of  wronss ;  for  the  preser- 
vation of  civil,  polidcal  and  religious  lib- 
erty ;  fortheculuvadon  of  piety  and  sound 
morals ;  for  the  suppression  of  vice ;  for 
public  education  and  instruction ;  and  for 
all  other  objects  which  are  essential  to  the 
true  interests  and  happiness  of  the  people. 
Such,  in  a  general  view,  are  some  of  the 
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importaiii  duties  of  nadoiUi  in  re- 
spect to  thev  internal  concerns. — ^It  bis 
been  already  stated  that  every  nation  pos- 
seaaee  a  rigbt  to  all  territory  witbin  its  own 
limits,  not  belonsing  to  private  pereons; 
and  It  mav  be  added,  that,  as  all  such  teiv 
titory  is  held  for  the  national  benefit,  it 
may  be  alienated,  and  disposed  of^  accord- 
ing to  the  will  of  the  nation.  All  pn>per> 
iy,  however  acquired  by  the  nation,  is 
subject  to  the  like  disposition.  Thus  all 
the  national  revenues  arimng  irom  taxa- 
tion, or  rents,  or  other  income,  or  resources, 
may  be  applied  as  the  nation  deems  proper 
for  itB  own  welfare.  But  there  are  many 
things  which  a  nation  holds  for  the  public 
use  and  benefit,  in  respect  to  which  all  the 
subjects  possess,  or  may  possess,  a  iSooi- 
mon  right  of  enjoyment  Thus  rivers, 
lakes,  and  arms  of  die  sea,  within  the  lim- 
jlB  of  the  territory  of  a  nation,  are  pos- 
sessed and  owned  by  the  nation,  in  virtue 
of  its  occupation  of  the  adjacent  country ; 
and,  until  alienated,  they  are  held  for  the 
common  benefit  of  all  the  people,  and 
ihay  be  used  by  all  the  people  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fishing  and  navi^^tion.  Of^the 
tike  nature  are  roads^  and  highways,  and 
canals,  esuiblished  and  supported  at  the 
expense  of  the  nation.  All  these  territo- 
liaJ  rights  and  possessions,  however,  are 
subject  to  the  municipal  regulations  of 
0yeiy  nation,  according  to  its  own  choice, 
and  constitution  of  govemmeaL 

2.  Of  ATationSj  conndtnd  m  RdatUm  to 
tack  Mar. — ^The  basis,  on  which  all  the 
rights  and  duties  of  nations,  in  thehr  inter- 
course  with  each  other,  rests,  is  the  funda- 
mental maxims,  that  they  are  all  monl 
persons,  and  that  each  has  a  perfect  equal- 
ity, in  sovereiffnty  and  social  rights,  with 
every  other  They  are  treated  as  moral 
penons  possessing  a  sense  of  right  and 
wrong,  and  responsible  to  the  common 
Creator  for  a  just  discharge  of  all  the  du- 
ties common  to  the  human  race.  They 
are  bound  to  do  justice,  t6  perform  the 
offices  of  humanity,  and  to  render  munial 
awistance  to  each  other,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  upon  the  same  principles,  that 
bind  individuals  to  like  duties.  If  there 
is  any  difference,  nations  are  under  a 
superior  obligation  to  perform  all  social 
duties,  because  their  means  are  more  ex- 
tensive, and  their  authority  more  complete, 
than  those  of  individuals.  Hence  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  nation  to  succor  and  assist 
another,  that  is  suffering  by  famine,  pesti- 
lence, or  other  calamity;  to  cultivate 
friendship  and  good  will  towards  all 
others;  to  abstain  from  all  injury  and 
wrong  to  all  others ;  and  to  chenah,  as  &r 


as  may  be,  an  honest  and  frank  inte^ 
coune  with  all  others,  upon  principles  «f 
reciprocal  benevolence.  However  imper 
lectfy  these  duties  may,  in  a  practical  sense, 
foe  perfbnned  hy  nations,  they  are  the  clear 
result  of  undeniable  principles  of  the  law  of 
nature,  sanctioned  and  supported  by  the 
positive  dedanitions  of  Christianity.  The 
other  maxim,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  is 
tfao  perfect  equality  of  natioos,whetber greet 
or  small,  maritime  or  inland,  strong  or 
weak.  In  this  respect,  tbey  are  treated 
like  individuals,  who,  however  difiering 
in  capacity  and  strength,  are  deemed  en- 
litied  to  equal  riffhts  and  pnvileges,  in  the 
j^neral  scale  of  tiie  human  race;  In  a 
just  sense,  then,  all  nations  are  of  equal 
rank  and  digni^,  althoughf  by  custom  and 
usage,  a  precedency  in  mere  mattera  of 
ceremony  and  courtesy  is  often  conceded 
to  nations  which  hava  a  high  antiquity,  or 
superior  renown,  or  unoommon  power. 
The  rights  and  duties  of  nations,  in  regard 
to  each  other,  may  be  divided  into  two 
general  heads, — those  which  belong  to  a 
state  of  peace,  and  those  which  belong  to 
a  state  of  war.  We  shaH  first  treat  of 
those  which  belong  to  a  state  of  peaoe. 
1.  Every  nation  is  bound  to  abstain  from 
all  interference  with  the  domain  of  other 
nations.  That  domain  extends  to  eveiy 
thing  wliiob  a  nation  is  in  possession  of 
by  a  just  title,  whether  it  be  by  purchase, 
or  c^on,  or  conquest,  or  by  a  title 
founded  solely  on  a  long  poasession.  Id 
respect  to  fbreicn  nations,  not  only  the 
public  domain,  but  all  the  private  proper- 
ty of  the  subjects  of  a  nation,  situated 
within  its  limits,  is  deemed  the  property 
of  the  nation.  This  right  of  domain  \b 
exclusive;  and,  consequently,  no  nation 
can  rightfully  exercise  any  jurisdiction  or 
SQvereignr^  within  the  territoriesof  another, 
either  over  persons  or  things.  If  a  nation 
chooses  to  leave  some  part  of  its  territory 
desert  and  uncultivated,  this  does  not  jus- 
tify any  other  nation  in  seizing  upon  or 
occupymg  it  But,  where  a  desert  terri- 
toiy  nas  no  owner,  there  the  nation  that 
first  discoven  or  occupies  it,  is  generally 
allowed  to  possess  a  just  title  to  it.  But 
if  the  territory,  when  discovered,  is  occu- 
pied by  inhabitants,  no  just  right  exists  to 
expel  or  to  subdue  them,  upon  any  recog- 
nised principles  of  national  law.  Such 
inhabitants  have  just  as  good  a  title, 
founded  upon  possession,  as  can  be 
claimed  by  any  other  people.  2.  Where 
two  nations  border  on  a  river,  or  lake,  or 
arm  of  the  sea,  it  often  becomes  a  matter 
of  dicpute  how  far  the  limits  of  each 
extend,  and  how  fkr  either  may  exercise 
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exclusive  jurisdiction  over  such  places. 
No  priDciples  can  be  laid  down,  which 
will  embrace  all  cases  of  this  sort.  But 
as  a  nation  may  acquire  exclusive  domin- 
ion in  a  river,  lake,  or  arm  of  tlie  sea, 
some  rules  have  been  laid  down  as  guides 
on  this  subject.  When  a  nation  takes 
possessiou  of  a  country  bounded  by  a 
river,  it  is  considered  as  appropriating  to 
itself  the  river  also,  if  there  is  no  adveise 
possession  or  appropriation.  In  such 
cases,  a  priority  or  possession  or  occupa- 
tion is  generally  allowed  to  give  tlie 
superior  right  If  a  nation  has  long  en- 
Joyed  the  exclusive  use  of  such  river,  lake, 
or  arm  of  the  sea,  for  navigation,  fishing, 
&c^  that  is  understood  to  strengthen  its 
title  of  possession.  If  no  priority  of  occu- 
pation is,  or  can  be  established,  by  either 
of  two  nations  inhabiting  the  opposite 
banks  of  a  river,  each  is  considered  as 
having  an  equal  title ;  and,  in  such  a  case, 
the  right  of  dominion  of  each  will  extend 
to  the  middle  of  the  stream  of  the  river 
{u9^  adJUum  a^a).  Where  a  nation 
possesses  the  temtory  on  both  sides  of  a 
river,  so  far  as  such  territory  extend^  it  is 
deemed  to  be  the  owner  of  the  river  itself; 
but  other  nations,  owning,  in  like  manner, 
above  or  below,  on  tlie  seme  river,  may 
have  a  right  of  passage,  or  other  servitude. 
In  respect  to  the  main  sea,  in  former 
times,  several  nations  laid  claims  to  an 
exclusive  dominion,  or,  at  least,  to  a  pre- 
eminence in  and  over  certain  parts  of  it 
But  tlie  general  doctrine  now  maintained 
'uBLthat  (Ul  nations  have  equal  and  com- 
mon rights  on  the  high  sea,  and  they  are 
not  bound  to  admit  any  superiority  there. 
The  sea  which  waslies  the  coast  of  a  na- 
tion, to  the  extent  of  a  cannot-shot,  or  a 
marine  league,  is  now  deemed  to  be  a  part 
of  the  territory  of  the  nation,  over  which 
it  may,  for  its  own  protection,  exercise  an 
exclusive  jurisdiction.  And,  in  respect  to 
persons  subjected  to  its  laws,  eveiy  n«iou 
now  claims  a  right  to  exercise  jurisdiction 
on  the  high  seas,  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
forcing, not  only  the  law  of  nations,  but  its 
own  municipal  reflations.  3.  From  the 
exclusive  jurisdiction  and  sovereignty  of  a 
nation,  within  its  domain,  it  follows,  that 
no  other  nation  has  a  right  to  punish  for 
crimes  committed  by  its  own  subjects 
therein.  No  foreign  nation  has  a  right  to 
punsue  any  criminal,  or  fugitive  from  jus- 
tice, therein ;  but  its  claim,  if  any,  is  a 
mere  ri^t  to  demand  him  from  the  nation 
itself.  From  this  peculiar  and  exclusive 
jurisdiction,  which  a  nation  exercises  with- 
in its  ovm  territory,  over  persons  and 
tliingiB,  other  nations  are  accustomed,  upon 
voim  IX.  13 


principles  of  comity  and  general  conve- 
nience, to  respect  the  decisions  of  the  local 
tribunals,  and  to  recognise  the  rights  gen- 
erally derived  from  them.  It  miffht  other- 
wise happen  that,  with  every  change  of 
domicil,  the  entire  rights  of  property  might 
be  subjected  to  new  litigation;  and  a 
judgment,  valid  where  it  was  rendered, 
mignt  be  set  aside  by  a  tribunal  having  no 
competency  to  exercise  an  appellate  juris- 
diction. 4.  Every  nation  has  a  right  to 
regulate  its  own  intercourse  and  com 
merce  with  other  nations,  not  denying 
them  just  rif^hts,  in  such  a  manner  as  is 
most  conducive  to  its  own  prosperity  and 
interests.  It  ought  not,  however,  to  re- 
strict commerce,  which  is  generally  bene- 
ficial to  all  mankind,  beyond  what  a  just 
care  of  its  own  interests  dictates.  And  it 
will  not,  if  it  be  wise,  impose  any  restrie* 
tions  upon  trade,  which  tend  to  a  destruc- 
tion of  free  commerce,  or  to  create  an  un- 
just inonopoty.  In  respect  to  its  conduct 
towards  foreigners,  every  nation  seems 
under  a  mord  obligadon  to  treat  them 
with  respect,  kindness,  and  humanly,  dur- 
ing their  sojourn  within  its  territories. 
And  though,  alrictly  speaking,  no  foreigner 
has  any  nght  to  claim  a  permanent  domi- 
eil,  or  to  exercise  his  trade  or  buaness 
within  its  territories,  any  interference  with 
the  ordinary  pursuits  of  such  persons  is 
generally  deemed  a  harsh  exerciseof  power. 
And  if  a  nation  allows  foreigners  to  enter 
into  its  territory,  it  is  bound  to  res])ect  their 
rights,  so  long  as  they  conduct  themselves 
peaceably ;  and  if,  iti  breach  of  good  fidth, 
it  proceeds  to  punish  them  vindictively, 
when  thev  have  committed  no  offence, 
it  is  justly  responsible  for  its  conduct 
to  the  nation  to  which  they  belong.  For- 
eigners, however,  are  bound  to  obey  the 
laws  of  a  country,  as  long  as  they  reside 
within  it,  and  under  its  protection.  And 
as  they  are  amenable  to  its  laws,  so  they 
ought,  in  reason,  to  have  tlie  assistance  of 
its  courts  of  justice  to  vindicate  then:  own 
rights.  The  property  held  by  fbreiffuers 
within  a  country,  according  to  the  laws, 
ought  to  be  protected  in  the  same  manner 
as  that  of  natives.  It  is  a  general  rule 
among  nations  to  regulate  me  descent, 
distribution  and  alienation  of  immovable 
property  exclusively  by  the  laws  of  the 
country  wherein  it  lies.  As  to  movable 
pix>perty,  it  is  now  a  common  custom, 
and  seems  roost  reasonable  and  just,  to 
allow  foreiffners  the  liberty  of  disposuig 
of  it  by  wU^  or  otherwise,  aceoidfaig  to  the 
laws  of  their  own  country,  or  of  their  own 
permanent  domicil.  Some  govermnents, 
in  the  case  of  the  death  of  foreigners  with 
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in  their  territory,  have  exercised  «  very 
harsh  right  of  appropriating  the  property 
left  by  such  pcarsons  to  themselyes.  But 
this  exercise  of  right,  or  rather  of  power, 
has  been  generalTy  disoountenanced,  in 
latter  times,  among  civilized  nations.  The 
rights  of  foreigners  are,  however,  so  much 
a  matter  of  municipal  regulation  and  pol- 
icy, that  it  is  difficult  to  lay  down  more 
than  a  few  very  general  principles  on  the 
subject  5.  How  fiu*  a  nation  is  bound  to 
concede  to  othera  the  exercise  of  any 
rights,  within  its  own  territory,  has  been  a 
matter  of  much  speculation  among  wri- 
ters on  the  law  of  nations.  It  has  been 
cjften  asked,  whether  a  nation  has  a  rigl^t 
to  demand,  in  case  of  necessity,  that 
another  d^all  supply  it  with  provis- 
ions, or  allow  it  to  procure  necessaries 
therein ;  whether  a  nation  may  insist  upon 
a  right  of  passage  through  the  territory  of 
another  nation,  either  for  persons  or  mer- 
chandise ;  whether  it  may  claim  for  its  sub- 
jects a  right  to  reside  in  the  territories  of 
another  nation ;  whether  it  may,  of  right, 
demand  from  a  nation  the  free  use  of  a 
thing,  widiin  its  territory,  which  is  inex- 
haustible, and  is  of  innocent  use,  such  as 
of  water.  To  all  such  questions  there  can 
be  little  more  than  a  general  reply,  viz. 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  nation  to  con- 
cede to  the  necessities  of  others  whatever 
may  not  incommode  itself,  or  affect  its  in- 
terests, or  endanger  its  peace  or  prosperity. 
6.  The  intercourse  between  nations  can 
scarcely  be  beneficially  carried  on  without 
the  instrumentality  of  some  public  a^nts. 
They  may  have  disputes  to  adjust,  injuries 
to  redress,  rights  to  ascertain,  mutual  ob- 
jects and  interests  to  promote, — all  of 
which  may  require  great  deliberation  and 
many  conferences.  It  is  obviously  impos- 
sible for  the  government  of  a  nation  to 
carry  on  its  negotiations  at  a  distance, 
vridiout  the  aid  of  some  public  functiona- 
ries, who  shall  represent  its  sovereignty, 
and  have  authority  to  act  in  reeard  to  its 
rights.  Hence  arises  the  ri^t  of  every  na- 
tion to  send  and  to  receive  ambassadors, 
and  other  puUic  ministers.  And  this 
right  of  embassy,  inasmuch  as  its  tendency 
is  to  promote  justice,  harmony,  peace,  and 
social  virtue,  among  nations,  has  always 
been  doomed  peculiarly  sacred.  The  law 
of  ambassadors  forms,  therefinne,  a  laroe 
head  in  the  law  of  nations*,  and  it  is  ob- 
served with  a  jealous  and  scrupolouB  care 
by  all  civilized  nations.  As  repiesenta- 
tives  of  the  nation  itself  aaorilMiaaadora,  and 
other  public  ministerB,  an  exempted  firom 
idl  responsibilitv  to  the  civil  and  eriniinal 
jurisdictioa  of  ttie  countries  to  which  they 


are  sent  Their  persons  are  held  sacred 
and  inviolable.  Their  property,  and  ser- 
vants, and  retinue,  enjoy  a  like  privilege. 
Their  houses  are  deemed,  in  some  sort, 
asylums ;  and  they  have  many  privileges 
conceded  to  them,  which  do  not  belong  to 
any  other  persons  in  the  country  where 
thev  reside.  These  rights,  and  privileges, 
and  immunities,  are  not,  however,  to  be 
considered  as  &vors  granted  to  the  indi- 
vidual, but  as  a  sovereign  claim  and  public 
securi^  insisted  on  by  all  nations,  and  re- 
fused by  none.  The  peace  and  safety  of 
all  nations  are  essentially  connected  with 
the  strict  observance  of  them ;  and  they 
are  rarely  infiinj^,  except  under  circum- 
stances of  peculiar  aggravation  and  injury. 
7.  It  is  through  the  medium  of  ambassa- 
dors, and  other  public  ministers,  that  trea- 
ties, conventions,  and  oUier  compacts  be- 
tween nation^  are  usuallv  negotiated,  thus 
forming  a  positive  code  for  the  regulation 
of  their  mutual  rights,  duties  and  interests. 
In  the  modem  practice  of  nations,  such 
treaties  and  compacts  are  not  generally 
deemed  final  and  conclunve  until  they 
have  been  ratified  by  the  respective  gov- 
ernments to  which  the  ne^tiatora  belong. 
When  made,  such  treaties  possess  the 
highest  sancti^  and  obligatory  force. 
They  are,  indeed,  sometimes  violated ;  but 
they  never  can  be  justly  violated,  except 
in  cases  of  sreat  and  positive  wrongs  on 
the  side  of  me  other  contracting  party,  or 
from  extreme  necessity,  or  from  a  change 
of  circumstances,  which  renders  them 
wholly  inapplicable  or  unjust.  Many 
rules  have  been  kiid  down  for  the  interpre- 
tation of  treaties.  But  they  all  resolve 
themselves^  ultimately,  into  one  great  max- 
im, which  is,  that  they  are  to  be  under- 
stood and  construed  according  to  their 
obvious  meaning,  and  the  intention  of  the 
contracting  parties.  Treaties  may  be  dis- 
solved in  several  ways ; — ^first,  by  the  vol- 
unttty  assent  of  the  parties;  secondly,  by 
a  formal  dissolution,  pronounced  by  one 
of  the  parties,  acting  upon  its  own  respon- 
sibility, in  the  exercise  of  sovereign  au- 
thority ;  thirdly,  by  operation  of  law,  as  in 
cases  where  the  contracting  parties  lose 
their  distinct  sovereignty,  and  become  in- 
corporated into  a  single  nation ;  fourthly, 
by  implication,  as  when  new  treaties  are 
formed  between  the  parties  upon  the  same 
subject,  or  new  alliances  are  contracted, 
which  are  incompatible  with  existing 
treaties.  8.  As  to  the  modes  of  termuiat- 
ing  disputes  between  nations.  These  are 
various, — by  compromise ;  by  mediation, 
by  aiiritration ;  by  oonfeieiices  and  con- 
by  tacit  acquiescenoes  in  tke 
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clainis  of  the  other  side ;  andt  lastly,  ob  a 
failure  of  all  these^  by  an  ultimate  resott 
to  arms.  This  resort  may  be  by  a  limited 
or  bv  an  unlimited  warfare ;  by  a  limited 
warrare,  as  by  retaliation,  by  refuisals,  or 
other  modified  redress;  by  an  unlimited 
warfiune,  as  in  cases  of  general  hostilities 
in  a  public  war.  It  is  obvious,  that  a  re- 
sort to  arms  can  be  properly  had  only 
when  all  peaceable  means  of  redress  have 
been  exhausted,  and  for  causes  of  an  im- 
piMlant  nature.  2.  And  tibis  leads  us  to 
the  consideration  of  the  rights  and  duties 
of  nations  in  r^^ard  to  each  other,  which 
belong  to  a  state  of  war, — First,  between 
the  nations  at  war.  The  right  of  declar- 
ing war  results  from  the  right  of  a  nation 
to  preserve  its  own  existence,  itB  own  hb- 
erties,  and  its  own  essential  interests.  In 
a  state  of  nature,  men  have  a  right  to  em- 
ploy force  in  selfHtefence ;  and,  when  they 
enter  into  society,  this  ri^ht  is  transfened 
to  the  government,  and  is  an  incident  to 
sovereignty.  1.  What  are  just  causes  for 
entering  into  war,  is  a  question  which 
has  been  much  lUscussea  by  pubticists. 
It  is  difficult  to  lay  down  any  general 
rules  on  the  subgect,  and  nations  must  be 
ultimately  left  to  decide  for  themselves, 
when  the  exigency  arises.  In  genersl,  it 
may  be  said,  that  war  ought  not  to  be  en- 
tered into,  except  for  very  cogent  reasons, 
as  it  necessarily  involves  much  personal 
suffering,  and  manv  private  as  well  as 
public  sacrificea.  no  man  can  look  upon 
the  conflicts  of  armies  and  navies,  the  pil- 
Isge  of  cities,  the  devastation  of  provinces, 
end  the  destruction  of  properQr  and  of 
li^  which  it  unavoidably  involves,  with- 
out feeling  that  a  deep  moral  responsibil- 
ity attaches  upon  the  nation  which  under- 
tuces  iL  Defensive  wars  are  necessarily 
justifiable  fiom  the  fact,  that  they  involve 
the  existence  or  safety  of  the  nation  and 
its  interests.  But  offensive  wars  are  of  a 
verv  different  character,  and  can  be  justi- 
fied onlv  in  cases  of  aggravated  wronos, 
or  vital  injuries.  2.  in  respect  to  the 
mode  of  declaring  war.  It  may  be  formal, 
as  by  a  public  declaiation,  or  raformal,  as 
by  actual  hostilities.  In  modem  times, 
nations  are  accustomed,  senerally,  to  make 
a  public  declaration,  and  to  justify  them- 
selves before  the  world,  hy  a  manifesto  of 
their  reasons.  3.  The  efiects  of  a  decla- 
lation  of  war.  The  first  effi^ct  is  to  put  all 
the  subjects  of  each  of  the  nations  in  a 
state  of  hostility  to  each  other.  All  public 
and  all  private  social  intercourBe  are  sus- 
pended between  them.  They  are  not  at 
liberty  to  engage  in  trade,  or  commerce,  or 
eontract,  with  each  other;  and  they  re- 


tain the  cluuacter  of  enemies,  in  whatever 
country  they  may  be  found.  In  the  next 
place,  all  the  popernr  belonging  to  each 
IS  deemed  hostile.  Ifit  be  persona]  prop- 
erty, it  may  be  captured  as  prize ;  if  janos, 
it  may  be  seized,  and  confiscated,  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  sovereign ;  if  it  be  merely 
m  debts  or  stock,  it  may,  in  the  extreme 
exeroise  of  the  laws  of  war,  be  equallv 
liable  to  confiscation.  In  general,  each 
nation  resbnins  the  right  to  make  captures, 
and  to  carry  on  hostilities,  to  such  persons 
as  are  in  public  employment,  or  to  such 
as  receive  a  public  commission  for  this 
purpose.  Mere  private  warfare  is  not  al- 
lowed, except  under  many  restrictions. 
Thus  the  usual  modes  of  canying  on  war 
are  by  armies,  navies,  and  privateen^  acting 
under  the  immediate  authority  of  the  gov- 
ernment 4.  But,  although  the  extreme 
rights  of  war  are  thus  rigorous  and  op- 
pressive, there  seems  no  reason  to  excluae, 
even  between  enemies,  the  common  du- 
ties of  humani^.  While  the  battle  rages^ 
indeed,  every  thing  but  slaughter  and  vic- 
tory are  forgotten.  But,  as  soon  as  it  is 
over,  the  conouerors  are  bound  to  treat  the 
wounded  with  kindness,  and  the  prisoners 
with  a  decent  humanity.  And  tney  who 
knowinffly  offend,  in  these  casea,  are 
guilty  of  a  gross  violation  of  dutj  in  the 
eyes  of  God  and  man.  And  there  are 
some  things  which  seem  positively  pro- 
hibited from  their  cruelty  and  brutal  bar- 
barity :  such  are  the  violation  of  female 
captives,  the  torturing  of  prisoners,  the 
poisoning  of  wells,  the  use  of  inhuman 
instruments  of  war.  5.  In  time  of  war, 
there  is  occasionally  an  intercourw  be- 
tween the  belligerents,  which  should  al- 
ways be  held  sacred.  Thus  the  granting  of 
passports,  and  ransom  of  prisoners  and 
property ;  the  interohange  of  prisoners  by 
cartels;  die  temporary  suspension  of  hos- 
tilities bv  truces ;  the  pa8sej;e  of  fla^  of 
truce;  the  engaflin|^  in  treaties  of  capitula- 
tion, in  cases  of  Besieged  armies  or  cities^ — 
all  these  are  matteia  which  are  held  in  great 
reverence,  and  demand  the  exercise  of 
the  utmost  good  feith.  A  forHori,there 
should  be  a  total  absence  of  all  fraud  and 
stratagem,  in  cases  where  preliminary  ne- 
gotiations are  entered  into  for  the  purpose 
of  restoring  peace.  6.  In  respect  to  cap- 
tures made  in  vrar,  they  generally  enure 
to  the  benefit  of  the  sovereign,  unless  he 
has  made  some  other  positive  distribution 
of  them.  When  any  conquest  of  territory 
is  made,  the  inhabitants  immediately  pass 
under  the  dominion  of  the  conqueror,  and 
are  subject  to  such  laws  as  he  chooses  to 
impose  upon  them.  Generally,  it  is  for  the 
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interest,  as  it  certainly  is  the  common  pol- 
icy, of  the  conqueror  to  respect  the  rights 
of  private  persons  and  private  property. 
But  in  strictness,  his  power  over  each  is 
unlimited,  unless  so  mr  as  it  may  be  re- 
strained by  articles  of  capitulation,  or  by 
moral  or  religious  obligations.  In  cases 
of  reconquest,  the  property,  unless  previ- 
ously dis|)08ed  of,  returns  to  the  original 
owner  by  the  jiu  postUmirm,  in  like  man- 
ner as  the  restoration  of  a  prisoner  of  war 
to  his  own  country  reinstates  him  in 
his  prior  rights.  7.  There  are  also  cer- 
tain rights  which  war  confers  on  the  bel- 
Hgerents  in  respect  to  neutrals.  Thus 
they  have  a  ri^ht  to  blockade  the  ports,  or 
besiege  the  cities,  of  their  enemies,  and  to 
interdict  all  trade  by  neutrals  with  them. 
They  have  a  rig^it,  also,  to  insist  that  neu- 
trals sliall  conduct  themselves  with  good 
fiiith,  and  abstain  from  all  interference  in 
the  contest  by  supplvinff  their  enemy 
with  things  contraband  of  war.  Ajid  if 
neutrals  do  so  interfere,  they  have  a  right 
to  punish  them,  either  personally  or  b^'  a 
confiscation  of  the  property  taken  tTt  ddtdo. 
And  hence  arises  the  incidental  right  of 
search  of  ships  on  the  high  seas,  for  the 
detection  of  contraband  goods.  Secondly, 
we  next  come  to  the  consideration  of  the 
rights  and  dutiesof  neutrals.  A  neutral  na- 
tion is  bound  to  observe  entire  impartiality 
between  the  belMgerents.  It  is  t>ound  to 
consider  die  war  just  on  each  side,  at 
least  to  assume  it  to  be  so,  so  far  as  resards 
its  own  conduct  It  should  do  nothing, 
therefore,  which  favors  one  party  at  the 
expense  of  the  other ;  although,  if  it  has 
previously  entered  into  treaties  with  one 
of  them,  by  which  it  is  bound  to  lend  a 
limited  aid,  by  supplying  stores  or  troops, 
it  is  obliged  to  conform  to  its  treaty  obliga- 
tions This  becomes  oflen  a  duty  full  of 
peril  and  difficulty,  and,  in  many  in- 
stances, will  involve  the  neutral  iq  all  the 
embarrassments  of  becoming  a  party  to 
the  war ;  for  the  other  side  has  a  right  to 
treat  such  interferences  as  acts  of  hostility, 
although,  if  they  are  of  a  very  limited 
extent,  they  are  often  silently  tolerated. 
Neutrai  nations  are,  stricdy  speaking, 
bound  to  compel  their  subjects  to  abstain 
from  evefy  interference  in  the  war,  as  by 
carrying  contraband  goods,  serving  in  the 
hostile  army,  furnishing  supplies,  &c.  In 
practice,  however,  in  cases  of  contraband 
goods,  the  belligerents  content  themselves 
with  exercising  the  right  of  confiscatiou ; 
and  the  neutral  nation  submits  to  this  as  a 
just  and  fit  remedy,  without  any  com- 
plaint. Subject  to  the  exceptions  above 
referred  to,  a  neutral  has  a  right  to  insist 


upon  carrying  on  its  ordinary  commerce, 
with  each  of  the  behigerents,  in  the  same 
manner  as  it  had  been  accustomed  to  do 
in  times  of  peace.  Whether  it  may  carry 
on  a  trade  with  either  belligerent  in  war, 
which  is  interdicted  in  peace,  is  a  point 
which  has  given  rise  to  very  sharp  contro- 
versy in  modern  times,  and  especially 
between  England  and  America,  the  for- 
mer contending  for  the  restriction  to  the 
accustomed  trade,  the  latter  insisting 
upon  also  carrying  on  the  unaccustomed 
trade.  Whether  a  neutral  nation  is  bound 
to  allow  a  passage  to  the  troops  of  either 
belligerent  through  its  own  territory,  is  a 
point  often  discussed.  Strictly  speaking, 
ileither  party  has  a  right  to  insist  on  sucli 
a  [Message ;  and  if  it  is  granted  to  either, 
and  materially  affects  the  fortune  of  the 
war,  it  is  almost  always  construed  as  an 
act  of  hostility  to  the  other  party,  and  is 
resented  accordingly.  A  neutral  nation 
has  also  a  right  to  insist,  that  no  hostilities 
shall  be  committed  by  the  belligerents 
within  its  territorial  limits.  The  persons 
and  the  property  of  enemies,  which  are 
within  such  limits,  are  deemed  inviolable, 
and  entiUed  to  neutral  protection.  But  the 
property  of  an  enemy,  found  on  board  a 
neutral  ship  on  the  high  seas,  is  deemed 
good  i)rize,  and  e  converso  the  property 
of  a  neutral,  found  on  board  of  an  enemy  Vi 
ship,  is  deemed  neutral.  The  reason  for 
the  difierence  is,  that  upon  land  the  neu- 
tral sovereign  has  exclusive  jurisdiction, 
within  his  own  territory,  over  all  persons 
and  property  within  it.  But  all  nations 
have  a  common  jurisdiction  on  the  high 
seas  to  enforce  their  riffhts,  and  the  ri^t 
of  search  carries  witii  it  an  inctdenttd 
jurisdiction  over  all  enemy's  property 
found  therein,  in  the  ships  of  a  neutral. 
This  riijht  of  search,  however,  is  strictiy 
confined  to  merchant  ships,  and  is  never 
extended  to  shins  of  war,  belonging  to  the 
nation  itself;  for  in  such  shijis  the  na- 
tional sovereignty  is  exclusive.  In  gen- 
ered,  too,  the  diaracter  of  neutral,  or  ene- 
my, is  decided  by  the  fact  of  domicil.  A 
native  bom  subject  of  one  belligerent, 
who  resides  in  a  neutral  country,  is  treated, 
at  least  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  as  a 
neutral ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  neutral 
subject,  domiciled  in  an  enemy's  country, 
is  treated,  for  the  Hke  purposes,  as  on 
enemy.  In  cases  of  civil  war,  the  rights 
and  duties  of  neutrals  are  not  essentially 
different  Every  neutral  is  bound  to  ab- 
stain from  all  active  interference  in  the 
contest,  on  one  side  or  the  other.  If  the 
contest  ffives  rise  to  the  establishment  of 
independent  governments,  formed  out  of 
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die  fleveruice  of  the  old  ompire,  it  10  not 
deemed  an  act  of  hostility  to  recognise 
each  aa  having  a  aoTereign  existeoce  as  a 
nation.  But  while  the  contest  is  dubious, 
and  the  affiur  wean  the  appearance  of  a 
mere  private  rebeUion,  such  a  recoffnition 
would  be  deemed  an  active  interference 
to  promote  the  civil  war,  and  therefore 
vfould,  or  at  least  might,  be  resented  as 
a  departure  from  the  neutral  character. — 
Such  is  a  very  general  outline  of  some  of 
the  more  important  principles  which  are 
recognised  in  the  law  of  nations.  To  go 
into  the  details  would  requue  an  entire 
treatise  upon  the  law  of  prize,  and  an- 
other upon  many  complicated  questions, 
growing  out  of  international  rights  and 
duties  in  times  of  peace. 

Nativity,  in  astrology ;  the  theme  or 
figure  of  the  heavens,  and  particulariy  of 
the  twelve  houses,  at  the  moment  when  a 
person  was  bom ;  called,  also,  the  horO' 
foope.  (See  Horoieopty  and  .^kitroJogy.) 
.  Natolta,  or  Anatolia,  or  Anaooli  ; 
a  province  of  Asiatic  Turicey,  boimded 
N.  by  the  Black  sea,  K  by  Armenia  and 
S3rria,  S.  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  W. 
by  the  Archipelago  and  the  sea  of  Mar- 
mora; about  650  miles  long,  from  E*  to 
W.,  and  400  broad,  from  N.  to  S. ;  square 
miles,  370,000;  population,  6,000,000. 
Within  these  limits  are  included  not  only 
Natoha  Proper,  but  also  Caramania,  Roum, 
and  AkdulML  The  whole  is  divided,  by 
the  Turks,  into  edx  pachalics,  viz.  Natolia, 
Sivas,  Trebieond,  Konieh  or  Cogni,  Ma- 
rasch,  and  Adana.  The  capital  of  Natolia 
Proper  is  Kiutajah ;  the  principal  seaport, 
Smyrna ;  other  principal  towns  are  Bursa, 
Angora,  Sinob,  Guzel-Hisar,  Aphiom-Ka- 
rolusar  and  Ismid.  It  is  divided  mto  17  «<m- 
giacaie,  Natolia  was  anciently  called  Aria 
Minor^  which  comprised  ancient  Bithynia, 
Paphlagonia,  Qalatia,  Phi^gia,  Mysia,  ^o- 
lia,  Ionia,  Lydia,Caria,  Doris,  Pysidia,  Licia 
and  Pamphylia.  (Su  the  artideg,)  The  soil 
is  in  genervd  feitile,  producing  com,  to- 
bacco, and  fmits  of  various  kinds,  cotton 
and  silk ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  indo- 
lence of  the  Turks,  the  commerce  is  con- 
siderable, particularly  in  caipeta,  leather, 
drugs,  cotton,  sUk,  and  other  articles  of 
manufacture  and  produce.  The  greater 
part  of  the  Inhabitants  are  Mohammedans ; 
but  there  are  many  Christians,  principally 
of  the  Greek  church,  governed  by  patri- 
archs, archbishops  and  bishops,  who  are 
toleraied  by  the  Poite.  There  are,  like- 
wise, many  Armenians,  and  some  Roman 
Cathohcs.    (See  OUoman  Emfire,) 

Nat&olite.    (See  ZeoHUS 

Natroh  ;  a  salt  which  is  touiid  in  the 
13* 


ashes  of  several  marine  plants ;  m  some 
lakes,  as  in  the  Natron  lakes  of  Egypt;  and 
in  some  mineral  spring  d&c.  (S^&N<a.) 

NATtTRALBuDOK,  UL  Rockoridgc  coun- 
ty,  Virginia.  This  bridge,  which  is  over 
Cedar  creek,  is  a  great  curiosity.  Its 
dimensions  are  vast;  its  appearance  lofty, 
grand,  and  even  awful,  it  stands  on  the 
ascent  of  a  hill,  which,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  some  persons,  has  been  cloven 
by  some  ^[reat  convulsion ;  but  according 
to  the  opinion  of  others,  the  chasm  has 
been  wom  by  the  action  of  the  water. 
The  fissure,  at  the  bridge,  is  250  feet  deep, 
45  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  90  at  the  tcM). 
The  lock,  which  forms  the  bridge,  is  60 
feet  broad  in  the  middle,  and  is  covered 
with  earth  and  trees.  Here  is  a  post- 
office  ;  14  miles  S.  W.  of  Lexington,  and 
180  W.  of  Richmond. 

Natural  History  is  the  description  of 
all  bodies  belonging  to  nature,  in  one  of 
the  narrow  senses  of  the  word  naiurt,  in 
which  it  is  confined  to  the  vinble  objects 
of  this  earth,  including,  of  course,  the 
phenomena  of  their  growth  and  formation. 
The  systems  of  the  different  kin^oms  of 
nature  will  be  found  under  their  respec- 
tive heads;  and  our  limits  do  not  permit 
us  to  give  here  an  account  of  the  general 

rems  which  have  attempted  to  classify 
the  phenomena  of  created  objects. 
Generally  speaking,  onlv  the  external  de- 
scription of  the  objects  ofnature  is  compris- 
ed in  natural  history,  and  chemistry  (q.  v.) 
and  natural  philosophy  (q.  v.)  are  ex- 
cluded, leaving  only  four  chief  divisions : 
1.  geology,  or  mineralogy  in  its  most 
extensive  sense;  2,  phytoiogy,  or  botany 
(the  natural  history  of  plants) ;  3.  zoology 
(description  of  animals) ;  and,  4.  anthro- 
pology (the  natural  history  of  man).  An- 
other division  has  been  made,  by  German 
naturalists,  with  reference  to  the  form  of 
bodies,  their  compontion,  and  their  func- 
tions (if  they  are  endowed  with  life),  which 
gives  rise  to  the  three  departments  of  mor- 
phology, chemistry,  and  biology  or  physi- 
ology. Aristotle  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  natural  history.  (See  AritMle,) 
Of  the  Romans,  Pliny  the  Elder  (q.  v.) 
deserves  to  be  perdcularly  mentioned. 
He  left  a  collection  of  notices  ren>ecting 
natural  histoiy,  though  deformed  by  a 
mass  of  incorrect  observations  and  fabu- 
lous reports.  In  the  darkness  which  the 
middle  ages  spread  over  the  West,  the 
natural  sciences  sufiered  severely ;  nature 
was  deah  with  in  a  most  barbarous  and 
absurd  manner  by  the  schoolmen.  With 
the  revival  of  leaminff,  a  new  dav  dawned 
on  natural  histoiy ;  Bacon  led  the  way  to 
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closer  observation,  and  much  was  done,  in 
the  laM  century,  by  Conrad  Gesner  in 
Zurich  (q.  v.),  Aldrovandi  at  Bologna,  Ray 
in  England,  Toumefbrt  in  France,  and 
others ;  butLinneeus  first  collected  and  sys- 
tematized the  treasures  of  natural  science. 
He  gave  us  the  first  system  of  nature ;  and 
though  it  is  an  artificial  system,  and  not 
founded  in  nature  itself,  he  has  done  more 
for  natural  history  than  almost  any  man  for 
any  other  branch  of  knowledge.  Since  his 
time,  natural  history  has  be^n  cultivated 
with  the  greatest  zeal  in  Germany,  Eng- 
land, France,  Sweden,  Russia,  and  of  late 
in  the  U.  States.  Buffon  did  much  for 
this  science,  by  the  splendid  style  in  which 
he  taught  it  The  desire  to  treat  natural 
histoiy  according  to  a  natural  system,  not 
only  in  single  branches,  like  botany,  but, 
if  possible,  in  its  whole  range,  Mcame 
more  and  more  general.  Oken  (q.  v.)  has 
occupied  himself  with  tlie  latter  task  par- 
ticularly, and  given  to  the  public  several 
results  of  his  labor.  The  number  of 
works,  in  the  various  departments  of  natu- 
ral history,  is  veiy  great.  Bohmer'd  jBt&- 
UothecaSimptorum  Hist,  natural.  (Leipsic, 
1785  et  seq.,  in  5  parts,  10  vols.),  gives 
those  which  appeared  before  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century,  when  a  very  interest- 
ing period  commences.  A  complete  view 
or  the  present  state  of  this  science  ma^ 
be  found  in  Cuvier's  Dictionnaire  dts  Sci- 
ences ^ahtreUeSy  which  has  been  publish- 
ing, since  1816,  in  Paris,  in  large  4to. 
Among  the  manuals  on  natural  nistor}', 
Blumenbach's  MUurfcesehichte  is  one  of 
the  most  distinguished.  Not  unworthy  to 
be  mentioned  here  is  the  J^Taiurhistoris' 
cher  Mas,  by  Goldfuss  (DusseUloif,  1824), 
which  is  to  contain  480  lithographed 
plates. 

Naturalists,  Association  of  German 
Physicians,  AND,.  Natural  philosophy  and 
natural  history  are  studies  very  extensively 
cultivated  in  Gennany,  by  men  who  de- 
vote themselves  particulai'ly  to  the  scien- 
tific purauit  of  these  studies,  as  well  as  by 
physicians,  &c. ;  and  it  was  thought  that 
an  annual  meeting,  which  might  assemble 
many  of  the  persons  thus  engaged,  would 
have  the  most  beneficial  influence  on  the 
progress  of  science,  by  the  free  inter- 
change of  their  ideas  and  discoveries,  and 
the  mutual  stimulus  which  they  would 
afford  each  other,  besides  the  benefit 
which  those  from  a  distance  would  derive 
fix>m  visiting  the  various  museums  and  li- 
braries. Professor  Oken  (q.  v.)  proposed, 
acconfingly,  a  plan  of  such  a  society, 
which  actually  went  into  operation  in 
1839)  and  has  repealed  its  annual  meet^ 


ings,  each  time  in  a  different  city,  aiter^ 
nately  in  Southern  and  Northern  German 
ny,  ever  since,  with  the  most  successful 
results.  The  society  was  established 
Sept  18, 1822.  Its  meetinss  are  always 
in  autumn,  and  do  not  last  longer  than  a 
week.  Every  author  of  a  worn  on  natu- 
ral philosophy  or  medicine  is  considered  a 
member;  inaugural  dissertations,  how- 
ever, are  not  considered  as  scientific  worits 
for  this  purpose.  No  election  of  mem- 
bera  takes  place.  Whoever  attends  is  a 
member  for  the  time.  Meetings  are  al- 
ways with  open  doors,  and  begin  Septem- 
ber 18.  The  members  are  divided  into 
classes,  who  meet  by  themselves,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  general  meetings.  Ekich  year, 
a  president  and  secretary  (the  only  offi- 
cera)  are  chosen  for  the  neA  year.  The 
association  makes  no  assessment,  and 
holds  no  property  except  its  records.  The 
expenses  of  the  meeting  are  defrayed  by 
the  membere  present  Men  of  science 
from  almost  ail  parts  of  Europe  have 
attended  the  last  meetings,  and,  in 
1829,  when  it  was  at  Heidelbeiv,  an  invi- 
tation was  received  from  the  oaron  De 
Ferussac,  in  Paris,  re(|uesting  this  associa- 
tion to  cooperate  with  the  society  who 
cany  on  the  Universal  Bulletin,  in  Paris. 
The  writer  of  this  short  notice  has  pub- 
lished a  more  minute  account  of  this  soci- 
ety and  its  spirit,  in  No.  LXVII  of  the 
North  American  Review,  with  a  trar.sla- 
tion  of  its  constitution. 
Naturalization.  (See  Mtetu) 
Natural  Law,  or,  as  it  is  commonly 
called,  the  law  o/'nafure,]8  that  system 
of  principles,  which  human  reason  has  dis- 
covered  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  man  in 
aJ  1  his  various  relations.  Doctor  Paley  de- 
fities  it  to  be  the  science,  which  teaches 
lueu  their  duty  and  the  reasons  of  it  In 
its  largest  sense,  it  comprehends  natural 
theology,  moral  philosophy,  and  political 
philosophy ;  in  other  words,  it  compre- 
hends man's  duties  to  God,  to  himself  to 
other  men,  and  as  a  member  of  political 
society.  The  obligatory  force  of  the  law 
of  nature  upon  man  is  derived  from  its 
presumed  coincidence  with  the  will  of 
his  Creator.  God  has  fashioned  man  ac- 
cordinff  to  his  own  good  pleasure,  and  has 
fixed  the  laws  of  his  being,  and  determin- 
ed his  powers  and  faculties.  He  has  the 
supreme  right  to  prescribe  the  rules,  by 
which  man  shall  regulate  his  conduct, 
and  the  means,  by  which  he  shall  obtain 
happiness  and  avoid  misery.  He  has 
given  to  man  the  power  of  discerning  be- 
tween good  and  evil,  and  a  tiberty  of 
choice  in  the  use  of  those  means,  which 
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lead  lo  happineflB  or  mi«eiy.  The  whole 
duty  of  man  therefore  conaietB  in  two 
thingi:  firBt»in  making  constant  effbrta  to 
ascertain  what  is  the  will  of  Gk>d ;  and, 
secondly,  in  obedience  to  that  will  when 
ascertained.  For  the  purposes  of  the  pres- 
ent article,  we  shall  assume,  without  un- 
dertaking to  prove,  that  there  is  a  God  of 
infinite  |X)wer,  knowledge,  wisdom,  benev- 
olence, justice  and  mercy ;  that  he  has 
created  man  with  suitable  powers  and 
faculties  to  pursue  and  obtaui  happiness  ; 
that  man  is  a  moral,  dependent  and  ac- 
countable being ;  that  his  soul  is  immortal ; 
that  his  ultimate  happiness  or  misery  is 
dependent  upon  his  own  conduct;  that 
there  is  a  future  state  of  retribution,  in 
which  the  inequalities  of  the  present  life 
will  be  adjusted  according  to  supreme 
wisdom  and  jj^oodaesB ;  that,  by  a  ri^t  ap- 
plication of  his  powers  and  faculties,  man 
may  always  discern  and  pursue  his  duty  ; 
that  virtue,  or  doing  good  to  mankind  in 
obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  has  attached 
to  it  the  reward' of  everlasting  happiness  ; 
and  that  vice,  or  doing  wrong  in  disobe- 
dience to  that  will,  is,  by  the  very  consti- 
tution of  man's  nature,  necessarily  con- 
nected with  BufTering  and  misery,  directly 
or  uhimatelyl  In  s^it,  that  man  caimot 
be  permanendy  happy  by  the  practice  of 
vice,  and  must  be  permanently  happy  by 
the  practice  of  virtue.  We  shall  assume 
these  propositions,  not  because  diev  are 
not  susceptible  of  complete  proo^  but 
because,  not  being  intended  to  be  discuss- 
ed in  this  place,  they  nevertheless  form 
the  basis  of  the  subsequent  remarlu. 

From  the  moral  government  of  God, 
and  the  moral  capacity  and  accountability 
of  man,  we  deduce  hu  general  riffhts  and 
duties.  1.  His  duties  towards  (^.  In 
the  just  performance  of  these  duties  con- 
sists piety  or  devotion.  In  a  larse  sense,  in- 
deed,every  performance  ofour  duty  is  but  a 
perfonnance  of  some  duty  towards  God ; 
since  it  is  his  will  which  makes  it  a  duty. 
But  in  the  restnined  sense,  in  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  use  the  phrase,  we  refer 
it  to  those  duties  of  whicn  Grod  is  pecu- 
liarly the  object  As  he  is  our  Creator,  we 
owe  him  supreme  worship  and  reverence ; 
as  he  is  our  Benefactor,  we  owe  him  con- 
stant gratitude  and  thankfulness ;  as  he  is 
our  Lawgiver  and  Judge,  we  owe  an  unre- 
served obedience  to  his  conlvnands.  We 
are  frail  and  dependent  beings,  and  we 
have  constant  reason  to  implore  his  assist- 
ance, his  mercy  and  his  forgiveness. 
Hence  arises  the  duty  of  prayer,  as  a 
solemn  recognition  of  our  dependence  on 
God;  as  a  means  of  religious  improve- 


ment and  of  cultivating  devout  aflections; 
as  an  effectual  instrument  of  ooteqiuning 
with  our  own  hearts ;  as  a  source  of  con- 
solation under  the  afflictions  of  life ;  and 
as  an  exercise  of  piety  fitted  to  give  a 
spiritual  elevation  to  our  thoughts,  and  a 
livelier  and  more  enduring  sense  of  our 
duty.  From  the  same  causes  also  flow  the 
du^  of  public  and  social  wonhip;  of 
maintaining  religious  institutions  ;  of  aid- 
ing in  the  diffusion  of  religious  knowl- 
edge ;  and  of  keeping  in  view,  in  all  our 
words  and  actions,  an  habitual  and  reve- 
rential fear  of  God.— 2.  The  duties  of 
man  towards  himself,  or  those  which  ter- 
minate in  himself.  Among  these  we 
may  enumerate  the  duty  of  personal  ho- 
liness ;  of  self-preservation ;  of  tempe- 
rance ;  of  humility ;  of  personal  improve- 
ment in  knowledge,  wisdom  and  virtue ; 
and  of  preserving  a  conscience  void  of 
ofl^nce  towards  God  and  towards  man. — 
3,  The  duties  of  man  towards  other 
men,  or  what  are  called  his  rdatwe  du- 
ties, arising  from  the  various  relations, 
which  he  sustains  or  may  sustain  towards 
others^ — ^Now  these  duties  flow  firom  the 
correspondent  rights  of  others.  And  this 
leads  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  dififer- 
ent  sorts  of  riffhts.  lights  are  usually  di- 
vided into  sucn  as  are  natural  or  adventi- 
tious, alienable  or  inalienable, perfect  or  im- 
perfect. We  call  those  rights  naftcrt^ 
wliich  belong  to  all  mankind,  and  result 
from  our  very  nature  and  condition ;  such 
are  a  man's  iig^t  to  his  life,  limbs  and  lib- 
er^, to  the  produce  of  his  personal  labor, 
at  least  to  the  extent  of  his  present  wants, 
and  to  the  use,  in  common  wiUi  the  rest 
of  mankind,  of  air.  light,  vmter,  and  tho 
common  means  of  subsistence.  Moen- 
Htious  rights  are  those,  which  are  acciden- 
tal, or  arise  from  peculiar  situations  and 
relations,  and  presuppose  some  act  of  man, 
from  which  they  spring;  such  as  the 
rights  of  a  ma^strate,  of  a  judge,  of  electors, 
of  representatives,  of  legislators,  &c.  We 
call  those  rights  dienMe,  which  may  be 
transferred,  by  law,  to  others,  such  as  the 
right  to  proper^,  to  debts,  houses,  lands 
and  money.  We  oall  those  rights  unaUeti- 
Me,  which  are  incapable,  by  law,  of  such 
transfer,  such  as  the  right  to  life,  liberty 
and  the  enjoyment  of  happiness.  We 
call  those  riffhts  perfect,  which  are  deter- 
minate, and  which  may  hp  asserted  by 
force,  or  in  civil  society  by  the  operation 
of  law;  and  imperfeei,  those  which  are 
indeterminate  and  vague,  and  which  may 
not  be  asserted  by  force  or  by  law,  but  are 
obligatory  only  upon  the  consciences  of 
parties.    Thus  a  roan  has  a  perfect  right 
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to  hit  life,  to  hit  peiwiud  liberty,  and  to  his 
promfty ;  and  be  may  by  fixxse  aeaeit  and 
Tindicate  tfaoae  rights  against  eTenr  aggres- 
sor. But  he  has  but  an  impeitect  right 
to  gratitude  for  &vorB  bestowed  on  otfaere, 
or  to  charity,  if  he  is  in  want,  or  to  the 
affection  of  others,  even  if  he  is  truly  de- 
serving of  it  It  is  difficult  to  make  any 
exact  enumeration  of  what  may  be  deem- 
ed the  general  rights  of  mankind,  which 
may  not  admit  of  some  exceptions,  or 
which  may  not  be  deemed  capable  of 
modification  under  peculiar  circumstances. 
Thus  the  most  j^eneral  rights,  which  be- 
long to  allmankmd,  may  be  said  to  be  the 
right  to  life,  to  liberty,  to  property,  and  to  the 
use  of  air,  light,  water,  and  to  the  fruits 
of '.the  earth.  And  yet,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, life,  and  liberty,  and  property, 
may  jusdy  be  taken  away;  as,  for  instance, 
in  order  to  prevent  crimes,  to  enforce  the 
rights  of  other  persons,  or  to  secure  the 
smty  and  happiness  of  society.  And  in 
like  mann^  the  fiee  use  of  air,  light  and 
water,  may  be  interdicted. — ^In  r^;ard  to 
imperfect  rights,  although  the  sanction  is 
wholly  upon  the  conscience  of  the  party 
under  a  sense  of  religious  responsibility, 
the  obligation  to  perform  the  duties  cor- 
responding to  them  is,  nevertheless,  to  be 
deemed  as  imperative,  as  if  they  also  pos- 
sessed the  Btroii|;est  earthly  sanctions; 
since  they  arise  mom  the  commands  of 
God,  and  are  to  be  done  in  obedience  to 
his  wilL  Every  man  is  therefore  botmd 
to  exercise  charity  in  its  largest  sense  ;  to 
be  just,  grateful,  kind  and  wnevolent ;  to 
promote  the  general  hapinness ;  to  speak 
the  truth  and  to  abstain  from  falsehood ; 
to  abstain  from  oppression,  anger,  revenge, 
hatred,  malice,  slander,  undmritableness, 
perwoution,  and  every  other  injurious  act 
or  passion.  These  are  duties,  which  are 
incumbent  on  him  in  respect  to  ail  the 
human  race.  There  are  others,  again, 
which  arise  from  peculiar  relations  to 
others;  such  are  those,  which  belong  to 
him  in  the  character  of  master  or  servant, 
magistrate  or  subject,  parent  or  child,  hus- 
band or  wife.  Among  the  duties  of  mas- 
ters and  servants,we  may  eniunerate,  on  the 
part  of  the  master,  the  duty  to  eiyoin  on  ser- 
vants no  unnecessary  labor  or  confine- 
ment, from  caprice,  or  wantonness,  or  pas- 
sion ;  to  insult  no  servants  by  harsh,  op- 
probrious or  scornful  language ;  to  refuse 
them  no  harmless  pleasures;  to  promote 
their  welfare  by  all  reasonable  means, 
on  the  part  of  servants,  the  duty  to  be  in- 
dustrious, and  punctual  in  the  discharge 
of  their  chilv,  fiuthfiil  and  honest;  and  to 
jMd  a  ready  obedience  to  all  just  com- 


mands. On  the  pait  of  iiMi^;i8lntai^  th« 
duty  of  exercising  power  with  modera- 
tion and  mercf  as  well  as  justice.  On 
the  part  of  subjects,  the  du^  of  obeying 
the  laws  and  supporting  the  matitutioiis  of 
society.  On  the  part  of  parents,  the  duty 
of  maintaining,  educating^  and  otherwise 
providing  for  the  intellectual,  moral  and 
physical  imfxovement  of  tiieir  chiklren. 
On  the  part  of  children,  the  duty  to  render 
their  parents  a  just  homage,  love  and  rev- 
erence, to  obey  their  commands,  to  lighten 
then:  labors,  assuage  their  sorrows,  and,  as 
&r  as  may  be  in  their  power,  to  adminis- 
ter to  their  infirmities,  and  to  support  and 
succor  them  when  in  poverty.  On  the 
part  of  husband  and  wife,  the  duty  to  pro- 
mote domestic  peace  and  harmony ;  to  cul- 
tivate mutual  love  and  forbearance ;  and 
in  prosperity  and  in  adversity,  in  sickness 
and  in  health,  in  life  and  in  death*  to  be 
true,  and  watchful,  and  tender,  as  those 
whom  God  has  united  in  bonds  of  perma- 
nent obligation  and  sanctity.  And  this 
leads  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  subject 
of  marriage,  and  some  of  the  rights  and 
dutiea  flowing  firom  it.  Marriace  is  an  in- 
stimtion,  which  may  properiy  be  deemed 
to  arise  from  the  law  of  nature.  It  pro- 
motes the  private  comfort  of  both  parties, 
and  especially  of  the  female  sex.  It 
tends  to  the  procreation  of  the  greatest 
number  of  healthy  citizens,  and  to  their 
proper  maintenance  and  education.  It 
secures  the  peace  of  society,  by  cutting  off 
a  great  source  of  contention,  by  assigning 
to  one  man  the  exclusive  tight  to  one 
woman.  It  promotes  the  cause  of  sound 
morals,  by  cultivating  domestic  aflections 
and  virtues.  It  distributes  the  whole  of 
society  intofemilies,  and  creates  a  perma- 
nent union  of  interests,  and  a  mutual 
ffuardianahip  of  the  same.  It  binds  chil- 
dren togedier  by  indissoluble  ties,  and 
adds  new  securities  to  the  good  order  of 
society,  by  connecting  the  happiness  of 
the  whole  family  with  the  good  behavior 
of  alL  It  furnishes  additio^  motives  for 
honest  industry  and  economy  in  private 
life,  and  for  a  deeper  love  of  the  country 
of  our  birth.  It  has,  in  short,  a  deep  foun- 
dation in  all  our  best  interests,  feelings, 
sentiments,  and  even  sensual  propensities ; 
and  in  whatever  country  it  has  been  in- 
troduced, it  has  always  been  adhered  to 
with  an  unfitiling  and  increasing  attach* 
ment.  Polygamy,  on  the  other  hand, 
seems  utteriy  repuffnant  to  the  law  of  na- 
ture. It  necessaiSy  weakens,  and,  in 
most  cases,  destrojrs  the  principal  benefits 
and  good  influences  resulting  fi^m  mar- 
riage. It  generates  contests  and  jealouBiea 
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among  wives;  divides  the  affections  of 
parents ;  introduces  and  perpetuates  a  vo- 
luptuous caprice.  It  has  a  tendency  to 
disBoive  the  vigor  of  the  intellectual  facul- 
tiee,  and  to  produce  languor  and  indo- 
lence. It  stimulates  the  sensual  appetites 
to  an  undue  extent,  and  thus  impairs  the 
atren^h  and  healthiness  of  the  physical 
functions.  It  debases  the  female  sex.  It 
retards,  rather  than  advances,  a  healthy 
and  jiumerous  population.  It  weakens 
the  motives  to  teinale  chastity  and  to  ex- 
clusive devotion  to  one  husband.  Be- 
sides; the  very  equality  in  point  of  num- 
ben  of  the  sexes  seems  to  point  out  the 
law  of  God  to  be,  that  one  woman  shall 
be  assigned  to  one  man.  And  in  point  of 
ftct,  the  countries,  where  polypimy  has 
been  allowed,  have  been  luuformly  de- 
based, indolent  and  enervate,  having  nei- 
ther great  physical,  nor  great  intellectual 
ability.  If  marriage  be  an  institution  de- 
rived fiom  the  law  of  nature,  then,  what- 
ever has  a  natural  tendency  to  discourage 
it,  or  to  destroy  its  value,  is  by  the  same 
law  prohibited.  Hence  w^  may  deduce 
the  criminality  of  fornication,  incest,  adul- 
tery, seduction,  and  other  tewdness;  al- 
though there  are  many  independent 
grounds,  on  which  such  criminality  may 
be  rested.  It  follows  that  the  rif^ht  of  di- 
vorce must  be  a  very  limited  nght ;  and 
that  divorces  are  forbidden  by  the  law  of 
nature  except  for  causes  of  a  very  extraor- 
dinary character.  It  is  manifest,  that  a  pow- 
er on  either  side  to  dissolve  the  marriage 
at  will,  would  rob  the  state  of  matrimony  of 
many  of  its  principal  bleamngs  and  advan- 
tages. It  would  deprive  one  of  the  parents 
ofthe  comfort  and  gratitude  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  marriage.  It  would  defeat 
the  main  purposes  of  their  union,  and 
weaken  all  domestic  ties  between  parents 
and  children.  On  the  other  hand,  a  very 
restricted  allowance  of  divorces  has  a  nat- 
ural tendency  to  preserve  peace  and  con- 
cord in  femllies,  by  perpetuating  a  com- 
mon interest,  and  encoununng  mutual 
ferbearanoe  and  affection.  By  denying, 
except  for  extraordinaiy  reasons,  the  right 
of  divorce,  we  discourage,  in  a  propor- 
tionate degree,  the  desire,  os  well  as  the 
means  of  accomplisfaing  iu  Christianity 
has  confined  the  right  of  divorce  to  the 
single  case  of  adultery  ;  though  the  law 
of  nature  may  perhaps  be  thought  to  jus- 
tify some  few  other  exceptions. — 4.  We 
next  come  to  the  duties  of  man  as  a 
member  of  political  society.  And,  here, 
we  shall  briefly  treat  of  certain  rights  and 
duties,  which  may  arise  fiom  the  law  of 
nsture  independent  of  any  organization 


into  political  societies,  but  which  more  nat- 
urally find  a  place  here,  because  they  con- 
stitute the  principal  grounds  fer  such  organ- 
ization. Thus  the  right  of  property,  the  ob- 
ligation of  contracts,  the  dutv  of  speaking 
the  truth,  the  sanctity  of  cams,  with  other 
corresponding  duties,  strictly  speaking, 
may  be  perfect  in  a  mere  state  of  nature, 
without  the  recognition  of  any  fixed  so- 
ciety; for  they  may  exist  and  have  a 
necessary  application  independent  of 
such  society.  But  their  value  and  impor- 
tance are  mr  more  felt,  and  fiu*  better  pro- 
vided for,  in  political  society,  and,  there- 
forsf  property  belong  to  the  present 
bead. 

1.  The  oriffin  of  political  society. — 
The  origin  of  political  society  may  be 
traced  back  to  the  primitive  establishment 
of  families.  From  the  union  of  a  number 
of  related  families  crew  up  tribes  ;  and 
from  tribes  gradually  grew  up  colonies 
and  nations.  Accidentel  associations  for 
offence  or  defence  may,  in  some  instances, 
have  introduced  the  first  elements  of  fixed 
society  between  stiangen ;  and  a  sense  of 
mutual  interest  and  mutual  dependence 
may  have  rendered  them  permanent  Co- 
evei  with  the  establishment  of  civil  socie- 
ties was  the  origin  of  civil  govemmenL 
Parents,  from  necessity  as  well  as  fiom 
prudence,  exercised,  and  were  addaitted 
rightfully  to  exercise,  immediate  authorit}^ 
and  government  over  their  children  and 
families.  The  patriarch  or  chief  of  a 
tribe,  in  like  maimer,  exercised  authority 
over  those,  who  were  of  his  blood  and 
lineage.  And,  silently,  the  powere  of  rule 
or  government  were  either  divided  as  con- 
venience or  accident  dictated,  or  were  re- 
tained by  the  head,  as  the  conunon  bond 
of  the  union  of  the  whole.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  government  did  or  m^t  arise 
from  military  associations  for  plunder  or 
protection.  And  in  such  cases  the 
strongest,  the  most  intelli^nt,  and  the 
most  enterpriring  and  vahant,  were  the 
most  bkely,  in  the  first  mstance,  to  be  in- 
trusted with  the  highest  powers,  llie 
necessity,  in  all  such  cases,  of  prompt  sub- 
mission and  obedience,  in  order  to  accom- 
plish the  immediate  objects  in  view,  fur- 
nished a  sufficient  excuse,  if  not  just  reason, 
for  intrusting  the  leaden  with  summary 
and  despotic  authority. 

2.  Governments,  then,  may  be  prop- 
erly deemed  to  arise  from  voluntary  con- 
sent, or  firom  long  acquiescence  and  pre- 
scription, or  from  superior  force.  The 
fundamental  ofajectB  of  all  civil  govern- 
ments are,  or  ought  to  be,  to  promote  the 
wel&re  and  safety  of  the  whole  society^ 
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It  18  obvious,  that  no  aingle  individual  can 
protect  bimaelf  to  the  same  extent,  or  by 
the  same  meana,  as  an  oiganized  society 
or  government  can  protect  him.  The 
latter  has  the  powers,  authority,  union 
and  resources  of  numbers.  Men  enter, 
then,  into  civil  societies  for  the  protection 
of  their  persons,  and  personal  ri(|^hts  and 
property.  In  a  state  of  nature,  if  either 
oe  mvaded,  the  only  redress  is  by  the  ap* 
plication  of  positive  force  by  the  individ- 
ual, who  is  iniured.  But  under  the  estab- 
lishment of  civil  ffovemments,  the  redress 
is  taken  from  the  individual,  and  is  admin- 
istered by  the  government  itself  through 
its  own  functionaries,  and  according  to 
its  regulations,  and  by  the  authority  and 
force  of  numbers.  The  entering  imo  civil 
society,  therefore,  necessarily,  or,  at  least, 
naturally,  induces  the  surrender  of  ail 
those  private  rights,  which  are  indispen- 
sable for  the  good  order,  peace  and  safety 
of  the  whole  society.  And,  indeed,  unless 
some  surrender  of  powers  and  lifhts  were 
made,  there  ooukl  be  no  such  thing  as  a 
regular  government,  since  each  person 
would  be  at  liberty  to  do  as  he  pleased, 
and  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  lawful 
authori^  on  one  side  to  give  a  rule,  or,  on 
the  other  side,  any  duty  of  obedience. 
Civil  government,  then,  may  be  properly 
said  to  consist  in  the  exercise  of  such  del- 
egated powers,  as  are  proper  or  necessary 
fmr  the  safoty,  protection  and  happiness  of 
the  whole  community.  And  civil  liberty 
may  be  said  to  consist  in  not  being  re- 
strained by  any  laws,  which  are  not  con- 
dudve  to  the  public  welfore.  We  some- 
times see  governments  existing,  in  which 
these  objects  are  but  imperfectly  obtained, 
and  ask  ourselves,  why  they  are  not 
chanced.  There  are  several  reasons, 
whi^  may  help  us  to  a  just  understanding 
of  the  fiicts,  and  enable  us  satisfactorily  to 
solve  (he  inquiry,  how  it  should  happen, 
Aat  governments  shoukl  fail  of  attaining 
the  very  objects,  on  which  they  are  found- 
ed, and  vet  be  supported  by  the  acquies- 
cence of  the  people.  In  the  first  place,  in 
every  government,  there  are  many  persons, 
who  obey  from  mere  prejudice,  or  the 
habit  of  obedience,  and  from  an  inherent 
indisposition  to  contemplate  any  thing 
otherwise  than  as  it  at  present  exists. 
They  do  not  stop  to  consider,  whether  it  can 
be  made  better  or  not  They  are  content, 
from  a  oil  tnerfus,  to  let  things  remain  as 
they  are.  In  the  next  place,  those  whose 
obedience  is  governed  by  reason,  are  often 
persuaded  to  obedience  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  their  own  inability  to  procure  suita- 
ble changes  ;  by  the  dread  of  civil  commo- 


tions; by  doubt«  as  to  the  method  of 
curine  existing  evils;  and  by  the  persua- 
sion, that  in  many  instances  the  mrm  of 
government  has  become  so  interwoven 
with  the  habits  and  institutions  of  the  peo- 
ple, that  as  much  mischief  as  good  might 
be  done  by  a  change.  In  the  next  plMe, 
in  every  sovemment,  many  persons  have  a 
direct  and  positive  interest  m  preserving  the 
government  as  it  is,  and  even  in  perpetu- 
ating its  venr  corruptions.  They  may  be 
a  favored  class,  enjoying  peculiar  privi- 
leges, ranks,  or  patronage ;  they  may 
have  their  whole  property  and  importance 
involved  in  the  existence  of  the  present 
state  of  things.  In  the  next  place,  the 
actual  moral  and  intellecmal  povrer,  and 
even  physical  power,  of  the  state  in  its 
present  organization,  may  be  so  combin- 
ed in  the  structure  of  the  government, 
that  they  may  present  insuperable  barrien 
to  any  change.  If;  for  instance,  the  whole 
of  the  priviWed  classes  shoukl  happen 
to  be  the  only  educated  persons  in  the 
natkm;  if  the  whole  priesthood  shoukl 
depend  upon  the  government  for  its  in- 
fluence and  support,  and  its  exclusive 
patronage  and  privileges;  if  the  whole 
vrealth  of  the  community  shoukl  be  lod^sd 
in  fow  hands,  and  those  few  should  be  the 
veoy  heads  of  the  ffovemment ;  if  the 
mihtary  power  should  be  so  oiganized, 
that  it  could  scarcely  fuid  the  means,  or 
possess  the  power,  to  act  except  under  the 
existing  arrangements ; — ^in  any,  and  in  all 
of  these  cases,  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  that 
there  would  be  immense  difficulties  in  in- 
troducing any  fundamental  and  salutary 
change.  It  could  scarcely  take  place 
but  upon  some  general  convulsion^  which 
should  break  asunder  all  the  common 
ties  of  society.  But  it  may  be  asked,  as 
oivil  ffovemment  is  formed  by  the  whole 
people,  whether  it  can  ever  be  justly  alter- 
ed, except  by  the  will  of  the  whole.  If 
by  the  will  of  the  whole  be  meant  the 
will  of  each  individual  singly,  it  may  be 
answered  in  the  afilrmative ;  for  by  en- 
tering into  society,  men  necessarily  en- 
gafje  to  be  governed  by  the  will  of  the 
roajori^,  since  unanimity  in  all  matters 
of  civil  polity  is  impracticable.  The 
will  of  the  majority  or  the  will  of  the 
minority  must  govern.  If  the  latter,  by  a 
veto,  can  stop  all  measures^  the  majority 
are  governed  oy  them.  AU  reasoning  and 
all  principle,  therefore,  unavoidably  lead 
to  the  result,  that  the  will  of  the  majority 
must  be  deemed  the  will  of  the  whole  for 
all  practical  purposes ;  and  as  the  interests 
of  the  whole  society  require  this,  it  is  bind- 
ing on  every  part  of  it 
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&  The  origin  of  pnmeitj.  One  of  the 
(pmt  obpeetp  of  pobtical  society  is  the  pio- 
tectkm  of  proimty ;  and  many  learned 
discusBons  have  taken  place  as  to  the  ori- 
gin and  nature  of  property.  Some  thincs 
are  of  eommon  and  unlvenal  use  by  ul 
mankind,  and  to  such  use  all  mankind 
have  an  equal  right  Such,  senerally 
speakings  are  (as  we  have  seen)  air,  water, 
and  light  Other  things  belong  exclusive- 
ly, to  one  or  more  pemns,  and  no  others 
have  a  right  to  intermeddle  with,  possess^ 
or  eiqoy  them.  Such  an  exclusive  right 
in  things  is  called  oroperfy.  How  did  such 
a  light  originate  ^  It  is  plain,  that,  in  a 
mere  state  of  nature,  no  man  could  insist, 
that  he  possessed  any  such  exclusive  right 
to  things  in  general ;  for,  if  one  possessed 
it,  all  would  equally  possess  it,  which 
would  be  thesame  as  to  affirm  its  non-ex- 
istenoe.  The  earth,  and  its  various  fruits, 
herbsge  and  trees ;  the  various  inferior  an- 
imalsysuch  as  buds,  fishes,  and  beasts,  ei- 
ther fiur  food,  or  covering,  or  {Jessure,  or 
labor,  seem  alike  to  belong  to  all  mankind, 
and  are  for  the  use  of  aU.  To  a  limited 
extent,  possesaon  and  use  of  a  thing  must, 
indeed,  confer  a  temporary  or  permanent 
ownerabip.  I^  for  instance,  a  man  stands 
or  lies  on  a  particular  spot  of  ground,  dur- 
ing the  time  of  such  occupation,  he  must 
have  the  exclusive  riipit  of  occupa- 
tion, ibr  it  is  indispensabfe  for  his  imme- 
diate use,  and  no  other  person  can  show  a 
better  right  to  it  So  ii  he  gathers  fiwt, 
for  the  purpose  of  eating  it,  no  other  ner- 
son  can  have  a  better  right  to  eat  it  than 
himself;  and  he  must,  therefore,  have  an 
exduaive  right,  because  it  is  necessary  to 
the  use.  But  if  he  does  not  hold  the  fruit 
to  eat  it  at  present,  but  lays  it  aside  for  fu- 
ture consumption,  his  riffht  to  the  exclu- 
sive use  of  it  is  not  so  clear ;  it  is  some- 
what more  remote ;  it  does  not  turn  upon 
immediate  possession,  and  immediate  use. 
It  may  be  said,  that  he  has,  by  his  labor, 
gathered  it,  and  therefore  he  has  a  superi- 
or title  to  it  But,  though  his  labor  is  his 
own,  it  does  not  follow,  that,  because  he 
bestows  it  upon  another  thing,  he  thereby 
acquires  any  exclusive  ownership  in  that 
thing.  It  may  be  extremely  inconvenient, 
and,  perhaps,  even  injurious  to  the  com- 
mon claims  of  others,  that  he  should  so 
bestow  his  labor  upon  it  They  are  not, 
therefore,  bound  to  respect  any  claim 
founded  upon  such  labor.  Some  persons 
found  the  rigbt  of  property  upon  a  pre- 
sumed or  tacit  consent  of  all  mankind, 
which  is  a  mere  theory,  and  whoUy  un- 
supported by  any  univeisal  focts.  Others 
found  it  upon  mere  occupancy ;  but  that. 


at  most,  gives  only  a  present  and  tempp-' 
lary  ri|^t,  during  such  occupancy.  Otfa-^ 
ers,  again,  found  it  upon  the  very  equality 
of  all  mankind,  and  contend  that,  as  God 
has  given  all  things  for  the  use  aiid  neces- 
sities of  all,  each  may  appropriate  to 
himself  whatever  is  proper  to  satiny  those 
necessities.  But,  even  here,  he  must  leave 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  necessities  of  oth- 
ers I  and  they  may  take,  of  the  stores  so 
appropriated,  enough  to  supply  their  own 
necessities.  The  truth,  however,  seems 
to  be,  that,  in  a  state  of  nature,  each  man 
actually  i^^propriates  to  himself  whatever 
he  desires,  and  can  get ;  and  he  then  holds 
it  oy  the  title  of  Uie  strongest;  and  no 
other  person  respects  his  title  any  longer 
than  it  can  be  so  maintaiued,  though  no 
one  can  show  a  better  title  to  it  As  soon 
as  ftmilies  are  formed,  the  necesnty  of 
providing  for  their  own  mutual  comforts 
and  wants,  gradually  leads  them  to  hoard 
up  and  appropriate  food,  and  other  things, 
for  future  use.  The  convenience,  ami, 
sometimes,  the  necessity  of  an  interchange 
of  commodities  with  other  fomilies,  of 
which  each  has  a  superfluity,  leads  to  an 
increased  accumulauon.  Possession  and 
power  are  the  guardians  of  these  gathered 
stores ;  and  a  sense  of  convenience  and 
mutual  interest  induces  every  fomily  to  re- 
gard with  respect  the  commodities  in  pos- 
session of  the  other.  Thus  the  first  rudi- 
mentB  of  exclusive  property  be^n  in  the 
fiict  of  actual  possession  and  power,  and 
the  title  gains  strength  and  permanence 
fiioma  sense  of  the  beneficial  results  to  the 
interests  of  all  the  neighborhood,  and,  ulti- 
mately, to  the  whole  society,  with  which 
each  fomily  and  tribe  are  connected.  The 
advantages  of  the  admission  of  such  an 
exclusive  right  are  soon  felt  by  all  reflect- 
ing minds,  and  gradually  prepare  the  way 
for  a  more  solemn  recognition  of  it  It  is 
perceived,  that  its  tendency  is  to  increase 
the  products  of  the  earth,  by  creating  in- 
ducements to  plant,  when  the  planter  is 
secured  in  his  exclusive  lifht  to  the  harvest 
It  also  improves  the  comforts  and  conve- 
niences of^lifo,  and  introduces  a  fit  distribu- 
tion of  labor;  and  it  cuts  off  a  great 
source  of  perpetual  contest  and  warfare 
among  those,  who  would,  otherwiao,  be 
Btnig^ing  for  the  common  prize.  In  the 
ordinary  course  of  thinss,  movables^  such 
as  firults,  and  flocks,  and  herds,  and  flahes, 
first  become  property.  Land  rarely  be- 
comes permanent  property  until  a  much 
later  period  in  the  nistory  of  nations. 

4.  But,  whatever  may  be  the  origitt  of 
the  right  to  propei^,  it  is  very  certain,  thai, 
as  it  is  now  recogniaed  and  enforced,  it  is 
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a  creature  of  citiI  government  Wbater- 
er  right  a  man  may  have  to  property,  it 
does  not  follow,  oiat  he  has  a  right  to 
transfer  that  right  to  another,  or  to  trans- 
mit it,  at  his  decease,  to  his  children,  or 
heirs.  The  nature  and  extent  of  his  own- 
etship ;  the  modes  in  which  he  may  dis- 
pose of  it ;  the  course  of  descent,  and  dis- 
tribution of  it  upon  his  death ;  and  the 
remedies  for  the  redress  of  any  violation 
of  it,  are,  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  alto- 
gether, the  result  of  the  positive  institu- 
tions of  society.  Accordingly,  we  find 
that,  in  different  nations,  all  these  subjects 
are  regulated  in  very  different  manners. 
In  some  nations,  all  the  children  inherit 
the  property,  upon  the  death  of  the  ances- 
tor; in  othei-s,  the  eldest  son  only.  Iii 
some,  there  is  power  to  dispose  of  the 
whole,  or  of  a  part  only,  by  will  and  tes- 
tament; in  others,  this  power  has  been 
denied.  In  some,  the  duration  of  the 
riffht  of  property  is  perpetual ;  in  others, 
it  18  limited.  In  some,  it  may  be  alienat- 
ed at  all  times,  and  in  perpetuity  ;  in  oth- 
ers, the  power  of  alienation  is  restrained. 
In  some,  long  possession  confers  title ;  in 
others,  it  confers  none.  Above  all,  the  ca- 
pacity to  dispose  of  property  is  variously 
regulated  by  civil  institutions.  It  is  obvir 
ous,  that  idiots,  and  madmen,  and  infants, 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  dispose  of  prop- 
erty, since  they  have  no  rational  discretion. 
Bat  at  what  period  of  life  shall  a  man  be 
deemed  to  possess  such  discretion  ?  At 
ten,  or  twenty,  or  thiri^  years  of  age  ? 
Shall  it  eaually  apply,  at  all  times,  to  both 
sexes,  under  all  changes  of  condition  ?  In 
all  nations,  some  peculiar  regulations  have 
been  adopted  to  settle  these  questions, 
which,  by  the  law  of  nature,  it  would  not 
be  easy  to  settle  by  any  uniform  and  fixed 
rule.  The  power  of  disposing  of  proper- 
ty is  sometimes  allowed  at  eighteen,  some- 
times at  twenty-one,  sometimes  at  twenty- 
five,  and  sometimes  at  thirty  years  of  age. 
It  is  sometimes  permitted  to  married  wo- 
men, but  it  is  more  commonly  denied  to 
them.  Who  can  say,  which  of  these  pe- 
riods is  the  true  one,  or  which  of  these 
privileges  is  the  pro{)er  one  ? 
5.  Another  great  olj^ect  of  society  is  the 

Crotection,  not  only  of  property  hi  ikingSy 
ui  of  property  (if  we  may  so  say)  in  oc- 
Hona,  A  great  portion  of  the  buaneas  of 
human  society  is  founded  upon  contracts, 
express  or  implied;  and  these  contracts, 
especially  in  modem  times,  constitute  the 
bulk  of  me  fortunes  and  acquisidons  of 
many  persons,  from  the  humblest  mechan- 
ic up  to  the  most  opulent  stockholder. 
The  obligation  of  contracts,  or,  in  other 


words,  the  duty  of  perfomung  them,  may, 
indeed,  be  deduced  from  the  plainest  ele- 
ments of  namral  ]aw,-^that  is,  if  such 
contracts  are  just  and  moral,  and  founded 
upon  mutuality  of  consideradon.  It  is  in- 
dispensable to  die  social  intercourse  of 
mankind.  It  is  conformable  to  the  will 
of  God,  which  requires  all  men  to  deal 
with  good  faith,  and  truth,  and  sincerity, 
in  their  intercourse  with  others.  It  is  in- 
dispensable, in  order  to  prevent  injuries  to 
others,  whose  acts,  and  interests,  and  prop- 
erty, may  depend  upon  a  strict  fulfihnent 
of  such  contracts.  But,  in  a  state  of  na- 
ture, the  obligation  of  contracts,  however 
peifectin  itself,  cannot  ordinarily  be  en- 
forced upon  the  other  contracting  party  to 
its  just  extent  The  only  remedy  is  posi- 
tive force ;  and  this,  in  many  cases,  is  im- 
practicable, and  is  generally  inconvenient. 
Tlie  institution  of  political  society  brings 
the  moral,  as  well  as  the  physical  power 
of  the  whole  in  aid  of  die  natural  obliga- 
tion of  contracts.  The  remedy  is  general- 
ly peaceable,  perfect  and  easy.  But  -it 
may  be  naturally  asked,  what  contracts  are 
really  obligatory.  The  true  answer,  in 
civil  societies,  is,  all  such  contracts  as  the 
law  of  the  land  declares  to  be  obligatory, 
or  of  which  it  permits  the  obligation  to  be 
enforced.  The  true  answer,  independent 
of  the  positive  recognitions  of  civil  socie- 
ty, is,  all  such  contracts  as  are  moral,  just, 
practicable,  and  have  not  been  extinguish- 
ed in  any  lawful  manner.  Contracts 
which  are  immoral,  or  which  have  result- 
ed from  fraud  or  oppression  ;  contracts 
which  require  impossible  things,  or  are  re- 
pugnant to  natural  iustice ;  or  which  are 
founded  in  essential  mistakes,  as  to  per- 
sons, characters,  or  things ;  or  which  in- 
volve die  breach  of  other  paramount  obli- 
gations, cannot,  upon  the  principles  of 
eternal  justice,  be  obligatory. 

6.  Without  ^ing  more  at  large  into  the 
origin  and  objects  of  political  society,  it 
win  be  seen,  that  these  objects  require  the 
delegation  (as  has  been  already  intimated) 
of  certain  powers  and  authorities  to  those, 
who  are  to  administer  the  government. 
The  ends  required  are  the  preservation  of 
the  general  rights  and  the  general  welfare 
of  the  community ;  and  the  means  to  ac- 
complish these  ends  must  be  given  by  the 
express  or  implied  assent  of  the  governed. 
The  civil  powers,  which,  in  every  well 
constimted  society,  seem  indispensable  for 
this  purpose,  are  the  lenslative,  executive 
and  judicial  powers.  In  order  to  secure 
the  safety  and  happmess  of  the  society,  it 
is  indispensable,  that  there  i^ould  bo  some 
where  lodged  a  power  to  make  laws  for 
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the  piiiriBhment  of  wroMB,  and  for  the 
protection  of  righia,  and  lor  the  promotion 
of  the  peace,  beaJih  and  good  order  of  the 
society.  And,  aa  there  is  a  perpetual 
eban^  in  human  afiaira,  and  laws  andui- 
Btituoons,  which  are  adapted  to  oae  age  are 
frequently  unfit  for  another,  there  mmst 
exist  in  the  government  a  power  to  aker, 
amend  and  modify  existing  laws ; — and,  as 
human  legislation  must  necesBarily  be  im- 
perfect, the  power  to  improve  it  may  al- 
ways be  presumed  to  be  usefol,  since  ex- 
perience often  points  out  mistakes  and  de- 
ficienciea  The  power  of  legislation  must, 
therefore,  in  its  nature,  include  the  power 
of  aboli^ng,  as  well  as  of  enacting  laws. 
Again,  as  the  exigencies  of  the  society 
must  require  expenses  to  be  incurred,  and 
revenues  to  be  raised  to  defray  those  ex- 
penses, the  power  of  taxation  naturally 
belongs  to  the  power  of  legislation,  as  a 
means  to  accomplish  the  appropriate  ends 
of  society.  But,  if  laws  exist,  they  soon 
become  a  dead  letter,  unless  obedience  to 
them  can  be  enforced ;  for  it  is  found  that 
morel  obligation  aloiie  is  not  sufficient  to 
ensure  a  perfect  performance  of  duty. 
The  existence  of  an  executive  authority, 
to  which  is  intrusted  the  due  and  vigilant 
execution  of  the  laws,  seems  indispensa- 
ble. And,  as  controversies  may  arise,  in 
a  great  variety  of  cases,  as  to  what  is  the 
ri^t  of  one  party,  and  the  duty  of  anoth- 
er ;  whether  property  belongs  to  one  party, 
or  to  another;  whether  a  contract  has  or 
has  not  been  performed ;  whether  a  wrong 
has  or  has  not  been  done ;  whether  a 
crime  has  or  has  not  been  committed, — ^it 
seems  also  indispensable,  that  a  power 
should  exist,  whose  jurisdiction  should  ex- 
tend over  all  controversies  of  this  sort,  and 
should  finally  decide  upon  them.  This 
power  is  the  judicial  power ;  and  its  free, 
independent  and  honest  exercise  is  as  im- 
portant to  the  safety  and  happiness  of  so- 
ciety, as  either  of  the  other  two.  In  short, 
without  a  due  administratiou  of  civil  and  . 
criminal  justice,  society  is,  and  can  be,  of 
little  value.  The  merit  of  every  govern- 
ment must,  therefore,  be  subjected  to  this, 
as  the  truest  t^t  of  its  real  excellence. 

7.  In  what  manner  these  various  pow- 
eni,  legislative,  executive  and  judicial,  are 
to  be  exercised,  and  to  what  fimctionaries 
they  are  to  be  intrusted,  depends  upon 
the  particular  oroanization  of  each  society 
or  nation,  or  wTtat^is  usually  called  its 
form  or  constitution  of  government. 
Where  tlie  society  is  small  and  within  a 
very  limited  extent  of  territory,  it  is  iios- 
sible  to  have  them  all  exercisecl  in  an  as* 
sembly  of  the  whole  iieople  by  the  whole 
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people.  This  would  be  a  pute  democra- 
er.  But  it  is  obvious,  tbat  thouch  possi- 
ble, in  an  exact  sense  it  is  scaro^  practi- 
cable ;  for  all  the  people  of  even  a  small 
territofy  can  rarely  be  assembled;  some 
will  be  absent  from  accidental  ciroun»- 
stances  of  iUnese^  and  age,  and  more 
pressing  duties.  And,  probably,  in  no 
society  whatever  were  these  powers  ever, 
in  fiict,  exeroised  by  the  whole  people,  in 
any  single  assembly  ;  for  idiots,  madmen, 
inunts,  have  been  universally  excluded ; 
and  married  women,  and  persona  guilty 
of  crimes,  have  been  usually  excluded. 
The  most  simple  form,  in  which  the  pow- 
ers of  government  have  ever  been  actual- 
ly administered,  probably  is  by  a  majority 
of  that  part  of  the  people,  which  has  ac^ 
tually  been  assembled  for  such  a  purpose. 
And  this  is,  in  fact,  though  in  its  humblest 
form,  a  delegation  of  the  sovereign  power 
of  the  whole,  since  it  intrusts  the  authority 
of  the  whole  to  the  part,  which  is  assem- 
bled. It  is  also,  though  in  its  humblest 
form,  a  repreaentaiive  government ;  for  tbe 
whols  are  represented  by  those,  who  are 
present.  We  ordinarily  call  such  a  gov- 
ernment a  democracy,  or  government  of 
the  whole  people.  But  in  societies,  which 
are  composed  of  large  masses  oif  popula- 
tion, such  a  form  of  government  is  un- 
wieldy, and  burthensome,  and  inefficient. 
The  people  are,  therefore,  driven  to  a 
delegation  of  theirs  authoriQr  to  a  smaller 
number  of  persons,  who  can  act  as  their 
representatives  in  the  discharge  of  the 
legislative,  executive  and  judicial  functions. 
Sometimes  all-  these  powers  are  concen- 
tred in  a,cingle  person;  and  then  the 
government  assumes  the  form  of  a  pure 
despotism ;  sometimes  they  are  all  exer- 
cised by  one  and  the  same  select  body, 
composted  of  a  few  select  neraons,  and 
then  tiie  government  is,  in  form,  a  pure 
aristocracy.  Sometimes  tbe  powers  are 
divided,  and  distributed  among  various 
functionaries,  und  then  the  government 
becomes  a  mixed  form  of  government. 
If  the  executive  power,  in  such  a  case,  is 
delegated  to  a  single  pei^son,  it  is  then 
called  a  monarchy,  or  a  limited  monarchy. 
If  the  executive  power  is  exercised  by  u 
select  body  of  men,  it  is  called  an  aristoc- 
racy or  Hmited  aristocracy.  If  the  execu- 
tive power  is  exercised  by  a  magistrate 
elected  by  the  people  from  time  to  time, 
ami  removable  by  the  i>eople,  it  is  some- 
times, though  .not,  iiernajts,  witli  i>erfect 
accuracy,  called  a  repiMtc,  or  n  limited  re- 
public.  If,  in  a  monarchy,  the  |)ower  of 
legislation  is  shared  by  the  representatives 
of  tlie  [leople,  it  is  called  a  tiwced  monarchy; 
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if  ID  an  aristocracy  it  is  so  shared,  it  is 
oalled  a  nnxed  miatocraaf ;  if  id  a  repub- 
lic, It  is  called  a  TtprwsnMxot  npibUe. 
Bat  it  is  obvious  that  all  these  forms  of 
govcnunent  may  be  variously  mixed  to- 

Stber  by  delegatioDS  and  limitatioDs  of 
9  executive,  legislative  and  judicial 
powers,  in  difierent  proportions ;  and  the 
actual  structure  of  eveiy  goveinment  de- 
pending upon  the  choice,  or  neeessities,  or 
prejudices,  or  accidental  combinations,  of 
each  society,  they  do  not  admit  of  any 
determinate  classifications.  But,  what- 
ever be  Che  form  of  the  government,  the 
a^regate  exercise  of  the  legislative,  ex- 
ecutive and  judicial  powers  constitutes 
what  is  commonly  called  the  internal 
sovereignty  of  a  nation. 

8.  Prom  the  nature  and  objects  of  civil 
government,  we  deduce  not  only  the 
rights,  but  the  duties  of  magistracy. 
These,  of  coune,  depend  upon  the  nature 
of  the  functions,  which  belong  to  the  par- 
ticular department,  legislative,  executive, 
or  judicial.  All  magistrates  are  responsi- 
Me  to  God  for  the  due  and  honest  dis- 
charge of  theur  duty ;  and,  .in  republican 
forms  of  government,  these  magistrates 
are  also  made,  in  some  shape,  directly  or 
indirectly,  responnble  to  the  people. 
Every  civil  government  is  bound  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  agriculture,  com- 
merce and  manufiictures,  as  conducive  to 
the  strength  and  happiness  of  the  people. 
Every  government  is  bound  to  protect 
the  persons,  the  personal  riffhts  and  prop- 
erty of  its  citizens  from  violation  and  in- 
jury. Every  government  is  bound  to 
establish  courts  of  justice,  to  provide  for 
the  punish  mem  of  crimes,  to  enforce  the 
obligation  of  legal  contracts,  to  encour- 
age marriages,  to  prohibit  immorality, 
to  cultivate  a  sense  of  religious  obligation, 
to  allow  a  free  exercise  of  religious  wor- 
ship, and  a  free  expression  of  religious 
opinion,  so  far  as  it  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  public  peace  and  safety.  Every 
government  inay  impose  oaths  or  other 
solemn  affirmations,  appealing  to  the  con- 
sciences of  parties,  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
certaining the  truth  of  factis,  or  to  secure 
the  just  performance  of  duties.  It  may, 
therefore,  reasonably  requu^e,  that  wit- 
nesses should  be  sworn,  or  otherwise 
solemnly  bound  to  testify  the  truth ;  and 
it  may  also  reasonably  require  parties 
to  take  promissory  oaths  and  affirmations 
for  the  future  discharge  of  official  and 
other  duties.  And  here  ends  our  imper- 
fect sketch  of  some  of  the  leading  princi- 
ples of  namral  law,  in  their  practical  ap- 
plication to  the  relations  of  man  to  God, 


to  himsei^  to  other  men,  and  to  polili* 
cal  society.  T!:>  consideration  oif  the 
rights  and  duties  of  nations  to  each  other, 
awl  of  their  external  .sovereignty,  and 
lodepeDdence,  and  equality,  belongs  to 
another  head,  that  of  law  of  natioDs.  (See 
AhfuMw,  Law  of,) 

Naturai.  Phu^osopbt.    (See  PkUomh- 
phh  MUuraL) 

NATO  HAL  KBLroroN.  (Soo  Rdtgion,)  - 
Natural  State  of  Man  is  frequently 
used  as  synonymous  with  the  state  oif 
man  previous  to  the  growth  of  civilization^ 
in  which  he  is  considered  by  some  as  en- 
tirely rude,  by  others  as  possessing  the 
relics  of  intelligence,  derived  from  a  prior 
and  better  state.  Some  consider  him  as 
having  begun  in  a  rude  state,  but  as  assist- 
ed in  the  first  steps  of  his  intellectual 
progress  by  inspirations  or  revelatioDS 
from  Divine  Providence,  without  which, 
notwitlistanding  his  faculties,  fitted  for 
high  improvement,  he  would  have  been 
at  first  more  destitute  even  than  the  brutes. 
This  view  is  well  represented  and  defend- 
ed, among  other  works,  in  Richard 
Whately's  Introductory  Lectures  on  Po- 
litical Economy  (London,  1831).  The 
expression  wAamk  staU^  if  intended  to 
designate  the  state  best  fitted  to  the  nature 
of  man,  is  ill  applied  to  savage  life,  not- 
withstanding the  poets'  dreams  of  a  gold- 
en age  of  innocent  ignorance,  and  the 
reveries  of  philosophers  like  Rousseau 
upon  a  state  of  savage  virtue,  uncomipted 
by  the  vices  of  civilization.  We  beheve 
that  man's  natural  state  is  that  of  society, 
in  a  physical,  as  well  as  in  a  moral,  point 
of  view,  and  that  man,  in  the  savage  state, 
is  no  more  in  a  natural  condition  than  a 
pine  tree  wliich  is  found  growing  near 
the  limits  of  perpetual  snow  on  the  Alps, 
where  it  is  stunted  to  tlie  height  of  two  or 
three  feet  The  characteristic  trait  of 
man  in  his  (so  colled)  fiafuro^  stofe,  or,  rath- 
er, brute  state,  is  improvidence,  which  re- 
duces him  almost  to  a  level  with  the 
brutes,  and  cfifectiially  prevents  his  pro- 
gress towards  civilization ;  and  it  is  a  curi- 
ous fact,  that  none  of  the  savage  tribes 
with  which  modem  travellers  liave  made 
us  acquainted,  have  shown  any  tendency 
to  intellectual  advancement  in  the  course 
of  centuries,  unless  brought  into  fiequent 
contact  witli  civilized  races — a  fact  which 
certainly  is  a  strong  argument  for  those 
who  ascribe  the  beginnmg  of  civilization 
to  the  direct  interference  and  assistance  of 
Providence.  (See  CwUizatum,) 
^  Naturb  ;  a  word  of  vast  and  various 
signification.  In  its  most  extensive  mten* 
ing^  it  denotes  the  woiid,  the  univene ;  in 
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4ioiti  t|M  cieatkm ;  hence  it  oomprises 
bolb  the  pbysicel  world  and  the  spiriuial, 
9B  both  ase  created.  Those  pbiloeopben, 
ancient  and  nif>dero,  who  consider  God 
as  inseparably  connected  widi  the  univena, 
to  which  liis  aniinafiny  breath  gives  li^ 
include  even  him  under  the  idea  of  nature. 
In  ftct,  they  have  not  unfiequently  con- 
founded  God  with  the  laws  uid  princi- 
|»les  of  nature.*  But  the  Christian  ez- 
presKi^  bv  no/iire,  in  its  most  extensive 
meaninffy  the  wm^feyas  contradistinguisb- 
ed  to  uodf  the  Creator.  In  another  ap. 
plication  of  the  word,  natvrt  is  contradis- 
tinguished to  wiy  and  signifies  every  tiling 
which  is  not  aitificial,  not  purposely  pro- 
duced or  practised  with  rererence  to  niles 
of  art.  In  this  sense,  we  speak  of  a  wdu- 
vol  poet,  or  artist,  prcnlucts  of  naturt^  &o. 
It  must  be  obsoirved  here,  that,  in  many 
cases,  it  is  very  difficult  to  draw  the  exact 
limit  between  nature  and  art  Mtturtd  is 
also  used  in  contradistinction  to  imighlf  or 
commumtats^}  thus  we  speak  of  naharal 
fowenj  in  contradisdnction  to  the  abilitjr 
acquired  by  education,  and  nofural  nfi- 
^•on,  or  that  which  man  is  supposed  to 
acquire  from  observation  of  himself  and 
the  creation  around  him,  in  eontradiatino- 
tion  to  pofdcM  raUrion,  or  such  as  is  re- 
veaM^  and  estabhshed  by  special  circum- 
stancesL  The  term  wdwrii  religion  has 
been  used,  also,  in  a  very  diflbrent  sense. 
It  means,  sometimes,  that  poljrtheism  which 
is  founded  on  the  w(»sbip  of  the  deified 
powers  of  natnre*  According  lo  soroe^ 
all  polytheism  bss  such  an  origin.  In  the 
narrowest  sense,  nakart  means  the  peculiar 
ohanoter  of  the  various  objects  or  nature 
in  its  widest  sense,  as  given  above.  In 
this  application,  it  is  often  used  for  char- 
acter  only,  and  we  even  speak  of  the 
"nature  of  God."  In  reference  to  men,  no* 
lure  is  very  fi«quently  used  for  the  physical 
constitution,  and  monl  disposition,  of  an 
individuaL  In  theology,  the  word  natun 
is  often  used ;  thus  men  speak  of  the 
<«  divine  and  human  natures  M  Christ,"  of 
the  <*natural  state  of  man,**  &c.  In  the 
fine  arts,  nature  often  means  the  success- 
fill  imitation  of  nature;  but,  with  artists 
of  a  higlier  order,  nature  does  not  signify 
a  mare  copy,  but,  as  it  were,  the  expres- 
w>n  of  the  ideal  of  nature,  at  which  she 
aisiB  IB  all  her  formations^  yet  without 
mehing  it,  ss  she  never  prcnluces,  in 
*  Nahtm  ai  prineipimm  tt  tmua  tgkient  om- 
nam  rtrum  naianlmm,  wo  tamt  «  veieribms 
pUltt0ophi9  evm  Dto  eotywtdebtOur.  Cic.  Ik 
IkOura  Dear.,  Lib.  I.  e.  S,  tt  tapitntib.,  vbA 
Lib.  U,  r.  t9  and  SS.  To  define  naiura  by  ref- 
s  lothe  re»  wfum/w  ceo  kaidly  be  conii^- 


crystallizadon,  precisely  that  roatbemstieiil 
ire  which  constitutes  her  model.  (See 
r.)  Though  the  angles  are  exact,  tnere 
[ways  some  side  larger  than  the  othen* 
Nature,  Philosopht  of.  The  Ger- 
man ATaiwphiiofopkie  is  very  difterent 
from  the  English  flahaxdoUfosopAy.  This 
latter  is  termed,  1^  the  Germans,  Phftik^ 
or  JSTalurkunde.  The  philosophy  of  na- 
ture, in  the  German  sense,  is  an  investiga- 
tion of  its  inmost  principles,  such  as  the 
great  question  of  tiie  connexion  between 
matter  and  mind,  either  in  the  case  ol 
the  individual  man,  or  of  the  connexion 
between  God  and  the  outward  universe, 
and  other  questions  of  this  sort,  the  rid- 
dles that  have  always  vexed  the  human 
undeistanding.  Natural  philosophy  (PAgis- 
tifc)  is  the  great  insnrument  of  the  phikiso- 
phy  of  nature,  Ainiisbing  it  with  the  ma- 
terials fix>ra  which  its  conclusions  must  be 
drawn.  Such  speculations,  even  if  not 
likely  to  lead  to  any  satisihetory  resuhs^ 
are  yet  not  to  be  hastily  condemned.  One 
of  the  strongest  prooft  of  the  elevation  of 
which  man  is  craable,  is  his  perpetuid 
sdriving  to  rise  above  the  fieki  or  ordi- 
naiy  observation,  to  ''psss  the  ilamiiig 
bounds  of  space  and  time,"  and,  in  spite 
of  the  weakness  of  mortality,  to  explors 
the  abyss  of  the  infinite  and  the  evenast- 
ing.  u  we  take  the  word  nature  in  Hs 
most  comprehensive  sense,  as  embracing 
the  whole  of  existence,  it  wiM  include 
man  both  as  a  spiritual  aind  a  material  be- 
mf;  so  that  the  philosophy  of  nature,  in 
this  sense,  will  embrace  aU  the  depart- 
ments of  philosophy.  In  its  more  com- 
mon sense,  however,  it  has  a  more  limited 
meaning,  and  is  contradistinguished  to 
intelUctual  phikisephy.  While  this  latter 
strives  to  investigate  the  essential  princi- 
ples of  religion,  morality,  law,  the  phikis- 
ophy  of  nature  seeks  for  the  ultimate  ele- 
ments of  what  is  generally  termed  natural 
science.  The  origin  of  this  philosophy  of 
nature  is  to  be  looked  for  among  the 
Greeks,  where  Pythagoras  nresented  his 
views  of  it  in  a  mathematical  form.  The 
term  itself  is  tmdoubtedly  derived  firom 
the  PhiUmphue  naiundu  Prineipia  tiinffc- 
emofico  of  Newton,  although  Newton  him- 
self ad  vised  the  students  of  natural  science 
to  avoid  this  sort  of  speculstion.  Schel- 
ling  must  be  considered  ss  the  reviver  of 
the  philosophy  of  nature  in  Germany,  and 
has  been  followed  by  many  othcri,  partK- 
ulariv  Oken.  Although,  as  we  have  said, 
we  do  not  consider  such  inquiries  ss  un- 
suitable exereises  of  the  human  mind,  we 
are  far  fit>m  admiring  the  extravagances 
to  which  they  have,  m  many  eases^  led  the 
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Genmin  philoeophera.     Deprived  of  the  *«»«;    ^  nmntwdkia,  b^ 

mibjecui  which  exercise  the  activity  of  mao  was  1800  feet  long  and  200  wideband  was 

in  See  statea,  the  Germans  have  pushed  capable  of  containing  50  ships  with  three 

their  speculations,  in  many  bmnclies  of  bonks  of  oars,  brides  many  small  vewete. 

philosophical  science,  beyond  all  reasona-  They  were  suddenly  laid  under  water  by 

ble  limits,  and  not  unfrequently  lost  tbem-  means  of  subtemuieous  canals,  so  that  the 

selves  in  a  wilderness  of  words,  reminding  ships  were  raised  at  once  from  the  dry 

us  of  the  remark  of  Gothe's  MtphiMoph-  floor  before  the  eyes  of  the  spectators. 


dti: 

Denn  eben  wo  BefriffefeMeH^ 

Da  stelit  ein  Wort  zur  rechttn  Zeit  sick  etn. 

For  when  ideas  have  grown  scant, 
A  ready  word  supplier  the  want. 

it  is  but  fiiir,  however,  to  quote,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  question,  a  passage  of  a 
contemporary  writer,*  who  treats  the  sub- 
ject in  a  peculiar  way.  Alluding  to  the 
views  he  has  before  expressed,  he  says, 
^  With  such  an  idea  of  this  science  (phi- 
losophy), it  is  natural  that  all  German 
speculations  should  bear  more  the  char- 
acter of  beginnings  than  of  finished  results. 
Important  as  some  of  the  results  are  to 
which  these  speculative  efforts  have  led, 


The  water  was  usually  brought  from  the 
Tiber,  near  which  the  naumachuB  were 
usually  built,  but  sometimes  fit>m  aque- 
ducts. The  naumachxam,  or  persons  who 
fought  in  these  exhibidons,  were  gladia- 
tors,  slaves,  criminals,  &c.,  who  were 
doomed  to  die,  unless  they  were  saved  by 
the  uiterposition  of  the  people,  or  of  the 
person  presiding  at  the  show. 

Naum ANN,  John  Gotdieb,  or  Amadeus, 
one  of  the  greatest  composer^  chapel- 
master  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  at  Dres- 
den, was  bom  at  Blaaewitz,  near  that  city, 
hi  1741.  His  father  was  a  peasant,  who, 
perceiving  his  son's  talent  for  music,  per- 
mitted hhn  to  go  every  day  to  school,  in 
Dresden.     A  member  of  the  chapel  aft 


still  their  greatest  value  consists  in  the    Stockholm,  having  been  led,  by  chance. 


unwearied  and  never-satisfied  strivings  of 
the  mind  to  sound  and  comprehend  itself, 
and  that  whole,  of  which  itself  is  but  a 
particle.  Jacob,  who,  in  his  dream,  wres- 
tled with  the  Lord  of  Heaven  and  Earth, 
bearing  off  in  his  lameness  a  revelation 
of  Onmipotence,  is  the  true  emblem  of 
German  philosophy.  It  is  something  that 
you  must  not  expect  to  turn  to  immediate 
account  in  your  particular  trade  or  pro- 


into  the  house  of  his  father,  was  astonish- 
ed to  find  some  difficult  pieces  of  music 
lying  on  the  harpsichord,  and  offered  to 
take  the  boy,  then  thirteen  years  old,  to 
Italy.  The  offer  was  accepted  with  re- 
luctance. The  boy  was  obliged  to  perform 
the  most  menial  services  for  his  master. 
He  followed  him,  on  foot,  to  Hamburg, 
and  thence,  in  1758,  to  Italy,  where  he 
was  obliged  to  earn  his  own  subsistenoe, 
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fession ;  nor  is  it  necessary,  in  order  to  be    by  copying  music,  and  to  cook  for  his 

benefited  by  it,  that  you  should  adopt  its    —      *^-  ^""-  -"--s— »  ^a^i^^ 

results.  German  metaphysics  have  been 
called  the  best  g^mnasdcs  of  the  mind ; 
and  the  true  object  of  gymnastics,  we 
know,  is  not  to  give  the  power  to  perform 
some  great  and  astonishing  feat,  but  me- 
thodically to  unfold,  invigorate  and  refine 
all  the  growing  powers  of  man.** 
.  Naumachia  (from  the  Greek  vavtt«xt'9 
a  sea-fiffht),  among  the  Romans ;  a  public 
roectarle,  representing  a  naval  action. 
Oiesar  was  the  first  who  exhibited  a  spec- 


master.  He  finally  obtained  admission 
into  the  number  of  Tartini's  pupils,  in 
Padua,  and,  soon  afier,  found  a  kinder 
master.  He  remained  for  three  years  in 
Padua,  and  tlien  went  to  Naples,  where 
his  taste  for  theatrical  music  was  awaken- 
ed. He  settled  in  Venice,  where  he  gave 
lessons,  and  composed  some  theatrical 
pieces.  Afier  a  residence  of  eight  years 
m  Italy,  he  was  called  to  Dresden,  where 
he  was  appointed,  in  1765,  a  composer  to 
the  elector.    He  soon  after  made  a  second 


tacle  of  this  sort,  which  soon  became  the    journey  to  Italy,  residinff  chiefly  aft  Na- 


favorite  amusement  of  the  Itoman  people. 
The  circus  maximuB,  in  which  they  were 
at  first  represented,  being  found  incon- 
venient, buildings  were  erected  by  the 
emperors,  particularly  calculated  for  the 
purpose :  these  edifices  were  likewise 
called  naumackUt,  They  resembled  the 
amphitlieatres,  and,  like  them,  were,  at 


pies,  where  he  Vompoee<rtwo  operas.  In 
1769,  he  returned  to  Dresden,  in  order  to 
compose  the  great  opera  La  CUmenxa  dk 
TUo^  for  the  marriape  of  the  elector.  In 
17752,  he  made  a  third  journey  to  Italy, 
where  he  composed,  within  thirteen 
months,  ^ve  operas,  fdler  which  the  elect- 
or appointed  him  his  chapel-master.    He 


first,  built  of  wood.    Domitian  appears  to  composed,  for  the  theatre  of  Stockholm, 

have  been  the  first  who  erected  one  of  his  Ampfnonj  Cora^  and  Chuiavus  Vata^ 

*  ProfeMorFoUen,  in  bis  Inaugural  Ditcouwo,  ^^  ^^  *e  Danish  COUrt,  KiBOrpknM. 

Cambrid^i,  May,  1891.  Among  his   best  operas  are  TWo  psi 
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.Anore,  and  £0  Ikmm  SMUa.  In  Isler 
yeaiBy  church-niuaic  becaaie  his  fevorite 
occupatS>D,  tbou^  he  bfougbt  out  his 
AcUy  and  GoMeo,  us  late  as  1801.  He 
died  Oct  23  of  that  year,  from  an  apo- 
plectic stroke,  lie  leA  a  number  of  sa> 
cred  compositions,  as  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
several  psalms,  oratorios,  veniera)  &c. 
Neumann  was  also  a  great  performer  on 
the  harmonica,  lor  which  he  composed  six 
sonatas. 

NACKBuao,  on  the  Saale ;  an  old  city, 
with  9015  inhabitants,  pleasandy  situated 
near  the  confluence  of  the  Unstrut  with 
the  Saale,  in  the  Pnissian  duchy  of  •Saxo- 
ny* government  of  Merseburff.  The  ca- 
thedral was  built  in  1028,  and  deserves  to 
be  examined.  It  was  formerly  the  see  of 
a  Catholic  bishop ;  but,  on  the  death  of 
the  last  bishop,  the  spiritual  jurisdiction 
was  assumed  by  the  elector  of  Hexony 
(1564).  The  wine  of  the  environs  is  ex- 
ported. The  Schulp£>rte  is  in  the  vi- 
cinity. 

Naupactus.    (See  LtpantoJ) 

Nauplijl,  or  Nauplion.  (See  MxpoU 
S  Bomania,) 

NAVARijf  o  (^eocasiro) ;  a  fortified  town, 
on  the  south-west  coast  of  the  Morea^ 
north  of  Modon,  with  a  harbor  capable  of 
accommodating  1000  ships,  but  with  a 
narrow  entrance,  which  admits  only  two 
sliips  abreast.  The  island  of  Sphacteria 
(Sphagia)  lies  before  it  The  water  is 
d^p  enough  for  the  largest  men-of-war, 
and  affords  a  perfectly  safe  anchorage. 
The  fortifications  consisted  of  four  bas- 
tions and  a  citadel,  on  a  high  rock.  The 
Venetians,  who  occupied  this  city  a  long 
time,  erected  the  fortifications,  and  main- 
tained possession  of  it  against  the  Turks, 
until  1715.  In  1821,  it  was  captured  by 
TIpaldo,  a  Cephalonian.  In  1825,  it  was 
taken  bv  Ibrahim  Pacha.  Oct  20, 1827, 
the  combined  Russian,  French  and  Eng- 
lish fleet,  under  the  command  of  admiral 
Codriogton  (the  French  admiral  was  De 
Rigny;  the  Hussian,  Von  Heyden),  de- 
stroyed the  Turco-Effyptian  fleet  of  214 
vessels,  drawn  up  in  the  harbor  of  Nava- 
rino,  in  less  than  three  hours.  (See  Greece, 
RctokUion  qf,)  In  1829,  the  powder  mag- 
azine in  the  citadel  was  struck  by  light- 
ning, and  a  great  part  of  the  French  gar- 
rison perished  in  the  explosion.  Old 
Navarino,  to  the  north-west  of  the  harbor, 
is  the  site  of  the  ancient  Pyloe,  the  resi- 
dence of  Nestor.  During  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war  (425  B.  C),  the  Athenian  fleet 
destroyed  a  superior  Spartan  naval  force 
in  this  haihor. 

Navarkk  (Abrorro);  a  prorince   of 


Spain,  with  the  tide  of  kingdom,  sefMinted 
60m  France  by  the  Pyrenees,  having  the 
kingdom  of  Arragon  on  the  south.  The 
kin^om  was  fomied  on  the  dissolution  of 
the  empire  of  Chariemagne,and  consisted 
of  Upper  Navarre  to  the  south,  and  Lower 
Navarre  to  the  north,  of  the  Pyrenees.  In 
1512,  Ferdinand  of  Arragon  united  the 
former  to  the  Spanish  crown,  and  the  lat- 
ter only  remained  in  possession  of  the 
kings  of  Navarre.  When  Heniy  I V  (q.  v.), 
son  of  Antony  of  Bourbon,  and  the  heir- 
ess of  Navaire,  ascended  the  throne  of 
France,  this  kingdom  was  annexed  to  the 
French  monarchy,  the  sovereigns  of 
which  assumed  the  tide  of  ''kings  of 
France  and  Navarre,''  which  (with  the 
exception  of  Napoleon)  they  condnued  to 
bear  until  the  recent  revolution.  (See 
Eranee.)  Upper  Navarre  now  forms  the 
Spanish  kingdom  of  Navarre,  with  271,285 
inhabitants,  who  mostly  speak  the  Basque 
language ;  square  miles,  ^40 ;  chief  town, 
Pampeluna,  with  14,000  inhabitants.  Low- 
er Navarre,  previous  to  the  French  revo- 
lution of  1789,  formfwi  part  of  the  prov- 
ince of  B^am,  and,  at  present,  is  included 
in  the  department  of  the  Lower  Pyrenees. 
The  inhabitants  also  speak  the  Basque 
language.    (See  Baamies.^ 

Navarrets,  don  Martin  Fernandez,  a 
learned  Spaniard,  director  of  the  hydro- 
graphic  cabinet  at  Madrid,  and  of  the 
royal  academy  of  history,  has  thrown 
nnich  new  light  on  the  history  of  Colum- 
bus, by  his  researches  in  public,  private  and 
conventual  libraries  and  archives  in  Spain. 
In  1789,  Charies  IV  having  directed  an 
examination  of  the  documents  illustrative 
of  the  early  discoveries  of  the  Spaniards, 
Navarrete,  whose  scientific  acquirements, 
and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  various  dia- 
lects of  Spain,  pointed  him  out  as  a  suitable 
person  for  this  task,  was  intrusted  with  its 
execution.  After  spending  about  diirty 
years  in  examining  the  public  archives  of 
the  kingdom,  of  different  cities  and  con- 
vents, together  with  the  collections  of  the 
duke  de  I'lnfantado,  and  of  the  duke  of 
Veragua,  a  descendant  of  Columbus,  he 
published  the  first  volume  of  his  work  in 
1825,  entided  CoUudon  de  loa  Viages  y. 
DescubrimientoSy  mu  hicieron  per  Mar  Im 
E^hoUs  deade  Fma  de  Siglo  XV^  con 
varios  Docwnentos  inedHos,  of  which  the 
second  and  third  have  since  appeared. 
The  first  volume  contains  a  general  intro- 
ducdon,  and  the  history  of  the  four  voy- 
ages of  Columbus ;  the  second  contains 
justificatory  pieces,  and  the  third  treats  of 
other  voyagefl^  as  Vespucci's,  &c.  The 
fiivt  volumes  have  been  translated  mUt 
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French,  under  the  title  Rdation  des  quabrt 
Voyages  de  Colomb  (3  vols.,  l&iS),  with 
notes,  and.  other  additional  matter  com- 
municated by  Navarrete,  and  notes  by 
Balbi,  Remusat,  Cuvier,  and  others.  Na- 
varrete is  also  the  author  of  a  Memoir  on 
the  Progress  of  Navigation  among  the 
Spaniards ;  a  Dissertation  on  the  Partici- 
pation of  the  Spaniards  in  the  Crusades, 
and  some  other  works. 

Nave  (Middle  Latin,  navis ;  French, 
nef),  in  Gothic  architecture ;  the  part  of 
the  cross  (in  the  form  of  which  cathedrals 
are  built)  situated  towards  the  west  (See 
ArcMUcturt^  vol.  i,  p.  343.}-^Abw  of  a 
WhuL    (See/ltti.) 

Navigation  ;  wnatever  relates  to  trav- 
ersing the  sea  in  ships;  the  art  of  ascer- 
taining the  geographical  position  of  a  sliip, 
and  directing  her  course. — Horace  has 
well  said,  that  his  heart  roust  needs  have 
been  bound  with  oak  and  triple  brass,  who 
first  committed  his  frail  baric  to  the  tem- 
pestuous sea.  Nothing,  indeed,  conveys 
a  higher  idea  of  human  daring  than  the 
boldness  with  which  man  rushes  forth  to 
encounter  the  elements:  nothing  speaks 
louder  in  praise  of  hunian  ingenuity  than 
that  wonderful  art  by  which  he  is  enabled 
to  forsake  the  land,  stretching  forth  until 
it  fades  from  the  horizon,  and  nothing 
visible  remains  but  the  hollow  heavens 
above,  and  a  trackless  waste  below ;  driv- 
en from  his  course  by  adverse  winds,  yet, 
by  dint  of  perseverance,  wearying  out  the 
elements;  and,  at  length,  arriving,  with 
imerring  certainty,  at  the  haven  where  he 
would  \ye.  And  if  the  daring  and  inge- 
nuity of  the  navigator  deserve  our  admi- 
ration, the  result  of  his  efforts  will  not  ap- 
pear unworthy  of  the  means.  It  is  to  the 
exercise  of  his  wonderful  ait,  that  we  are 
indebted  for  the  improvement  of  our  con- 
dition, which  arises  from  the  exchange  of 
the  superfluity  of  one  country  for  that  of 
another,  the  whole  world  being  penetrated, 
and  every  clime  made  tributary  to  every 
other,  until  tlie  whole  globe  is  reduced  to 
one  common  country.  Above  all,  to  nav- 
igation are  we  indebted  for  that  higher 
and  nobler  advantage, — ^ihc  interchange 
of  sense  and  sentiment,  which  makes 
wisdom  common  to  the  world,  and  urges 
man  onward  to  perfection.  Yet  it  has  not 
always  been  so.  Time  was  when  the  ca- 
noe, or  the  rail,  constituted  the  only  ship 
of  the  sailor,  and  when  the  narrow  pre- 
cincts of  a  lake  or  river  set  bounds  to  his 
roving  disposition,  and  confined  him  with- 
in view  or  familiar  obiects.  Advancing  a 
step  farther,  we  find  him  venturing  from 
hetdlaiid  to  headland,  or  from  island  to 


island,  with  a  view  of  gratifying  bis  curi- 
osity, or  bettenng  his  condition,  until  a 
pale,  driving  him  to  some  unknown  coast, 
increases  at  once  his  knowledge  and 
hardihood.  Meantime,  his  berk  adapts 
itself  to  nobler  functions,  enlarges  its  size, 
and  improves  in  form :  the  rudder  is 
added,  the  mast  is  better  sustained,  and 
the  sail  receives  vc  more  favorable  applica- 
tion. And  thus  the  art  by  which  the  ship 
is  made,  and  that  by  which  it  is  conduct- 
ed, advance  with  equal  steps.  Deprived 
of  the  aid  of  surrounding  objects,  tlie  land 
withdrawn  from  view,  and  nothing  within 
the  verge  of  the  horizon  but  a  waste  of 
trackless  water,  the  mariner  casts  his  eyes 
in  despair  to  the  overhanging  heavens. 
Aid  is  granted  to  his  prayers:  the  constel- 
lations assist  him  in  his  course:  among 
many  revolving  stars,  he  finds  one  stead- 
fast, and  makes  it  his  perpetual  guide. 
Such  do  we  find  the  actual  state  of  navi- 
gation among  the  savage  tribes  of  our  own 
day ;  and  such  was  also  tlie  progress  of 
tlie  art  amons  the  earliest  nations  that 
improved  it  Not  the  least  of  the  improve- 
ments which  we  have  made  in  this  art,  is 
that  simplification  in  practice,  by  which  it 
is  rendered  available  with  little  study  and 
capacity.  Anomalous  as  it  may  seem,  yet 
it  is  true,  that  more  study,  more  experi- 
ence, and  laboriously  acquired  informa- 
tion,  were  necessary  to  form  an  Acestes^ 
or  a  Pafinurus,  than  are  now  required  to 
furnish  forth  a  La  Perouse  or  a  Fany. 
The  master,  or  pilot,  of  ancient  timea, 
who  had  command  of  the  sailors,  and 
directed  all  the  evolutions,  was  not  merely 
required  to  know  whatever  related  to  the 
management  of  the  sails,  the  oars,  and  the 
nidder :  he  was  to  be  familiar  with  all  the 
ports  that  lay  in  the  track  of  his  naviga- 
tion, the  landmarks  by  which  they  were 
designated,  and  all  the  rocks,  quicksandK, 
and  dangers  of  the  intervening  deep :  he 
was  to  know  the  course  of  the  winds,  and 
the  indications  which  preceded  them  ; 
also  the  movements  of  the  celestial  bodies, 
not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  directing 
his  course* by  tliem,  but  to  understand  the 
winds  and  weather,  which  some  of  them, 
as  Arcturus  and  the  Dog  star,  were  be- 
lieved to  pK>rtend.  Moreover,  he  had  to 
be  skilled  in  reading  the  various  omens, 
which  were  ffatiiered  from  the  fflghing  of 
the  wind  in  me  trees,  the  murmurs  or  the 
waters,  and  tlieir  dash  upon  the  shore, 
the  flight  of  birds,  and  the  gambols  of 
fishe&  A  voyage  was,  in  those  days,  a 
momentous  and  awful  undertaking. 
When  the  time  arrived  for  the  sailinff  of  a 
ship  or  fleet,  the  masts  were  raised,  the 
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sails  benty  and  all  made  ready  with  solem- 
nity, aDd  great  parade  of  preparation.  If^ 
as  was  most  usual,  the  ships  were  hauled 
up  OD  the  shore,  the  mariners  placed  their 
shoulders  at  the  stem  pf  tlie  ships,  and,  at 
the  word  of  command,  pushed  tneir  bows 
forward  into  the  sea,  leaping  aboard  when 
they  floated.  Levers  were  used  to  move 
the  heavier  vessels,  and,  in  later  times,  the 
helix  (probably  Jack-screw),  which  Ar- 
chimedes had  invented  for  that  purpose, 
fiefore  putting  to  sea,  the  gods  were  ever 
solemnly  invoked,  and  propitiated  by 
numerous  sacrifices ;  thus  we  nnd  all  Ho- 
mer's heroes  sacrificing  to  the  gods  before 
they  undertake  a  voyage;  a^  Virgil's 
Anchises  ventures  forth  only  after  having 
devoted  a  bull  to  Neptune  and  a  bull  to 
Apollo.  Nor  did  the  voyagers  alone  sup- 
plicate protection :  the  crowds  of  friends 
and  countrymen,  who  thronffed  the  shore, 
joiued  fervently  in  prayers  lor  their  deliv- 
erance from  danger,  and,  like  the  Venu- 
aan  poet,  commended  their  departing 
friends  to  tlie  presiding  deities  of  the 
winds  and  waves.  All  omens  were  care- 
fully regarded ;  the  eatrails  of  the  sacri- 
fices examined,  with  every  possible  prog- 
nostic of  good  or  evil ;  and  u  very  small 
matter,  the  perching  of  swallows  on  the 
sliips,  or  an  accidental  sneeze  to  the  left, 
was  enough  to  delay  departure.  As  this, 
however,  never  took  place  without  the 
most  favorable  auspices,  it  was  always 
joyful.  The  ships  were  adorned  witli 
streamers  and  garlands  of  flowers ;  and, 
when  tiie  siffual  was  given  from  the  ad- 
miral ship,  by  sound  of  trumpet,  a  shout 
of  rejoicing  rang  through  the  fleet,  sent 
l)Qck  by  the  responding  blessings  of  tbe 
friends  that  remained.  Aher  advancing 
a  short  space,  doves,  which  the  mariners 
bad  brought  from  their  homes,  were  re- 
leased, and  their  safe  arrival — ^not  unfre- 
quently  charged  with  the  last  adieu  of  a 
departing  lover — was  considered  auspi- 
cious of  the  return  of  the  fleet.  The  ad- 
miral led  the  van,  conspicuous  by  bis 
painted  sails  and  streamers,  and  opened  a 
path  in  which  many  followed.  lu  mod- 
erate weather,  the  ships  often  sailed  side 
by  side ;  but,  as  the  wind  freshened,  and 
the  sea  grew  rough,  tbe  order  became 
more  open,  to  avoid  contact  At  all 
tinies,  they  kept  close  to  the  land,  follow- 
ing the  indentations  of  the  coast  When 
Digfat  approached,  it  was  customaiy  to 
anchor,  or  else  to  beach  the  vessels,  that 
the  crews  might  repose,  each  rower  sleep- 
ing on  his  bench,  ready  to  renew  his 
labors  with  the  returning  sun.  If  the 
amenity  of  the  weather,  the  firiendly  aid 


of  the  moon,  or  tbe  open  nature  of  the 
navigation,  admitted  of  sailing  during  the 
night,  the  plummet  or  the  sounding-pole 
duected  their  course,  or  it  was  shapecl,  as 
by  day,  from  headland  to  headland.  If 
the  land  were  not  visible,  the  known  di- 
rection of  the  wind  continued,  with  the 
aid  of  the  stars,  to  guide  them.  Cynosu- 
ra  was  the  ftivorile  star  of  the  Phoenicians : 
the  Greeks  abandoned  themselves  to  tbe 
direction  of  Helice.  Having  escaped  the 
multiplied  dangers  of  such  a  navigation, 
and  having  accomplished  their  object,  the 
ships  returned  home  with  songs  and  re- 
joicings. If  they  were  to  be  stranded,  the 
stems  were  turned  towards  the  shore,  and 
the  vessels  forced  backwards  upon  it  wi^ 
tbe  oars,  until  the  crew  landing,  drew 
tliem  beyond  the  reach  of  the  surf.  Some- 
times they  were  taken  into  the  beaulifiil 
moles,  or  artificial  harbors,  which  the  an- 
cients constructed,  with  great  labor  and 
ingenuity,  within  the  natural  ones. 
These  were  in  the  shape  of  crab^  daws, 
or  bonis,  the.  ends,  which  formed  the  en- 
trance, so  ovcriapping  as  to  exclude  tbe 
Bwell  of  the  sea.  Castles  defended  then 
approach,  and  a  light-tower,  placed  at  tbe 
entrance,  guided  diose  who  sailed  along 
the  coast,  or  desired  to  enter  by  night  It 
was  called  Pharos^  from  the  island  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Nile,  where  the  first  tower 
had  been  erected.  Here  the  vessels  were 
not  hauled  up,  but  simply  ftetened  to  the 
rin^,  or  pillars,  provided  for  the  purpose, 
while  at  the  inner  port  were  docks  and 
stores  for  building  and  repairing.  In  this 
port,  too,  were  temples  devoted  to  the 
gods,  and  especially  to  the  patron  of  tbe 
])iace,  where  propitiatory  sacrifices  were 
made,  and  vows  fulfilled  or  recorded: 
here,  too,  were  numerous  taverns,  and 
places  of  more  licentious  gratification. 
Whether,  however,  they  stranded  their 
vessels  on  the  beach,  or  moored  them  in 
the  harbor,  the  mariners,  before  repairing 
to  these  resorts,  fulfilled  the  vows  made 
before  departures,  or  in  seasons  of  peril, 
offered  thanks  to  Neptune,  and  sacrifices 
to  Jupiter,  ibr  having  granted  them  re- 
lease from  the  durance  of  their  ships. 
Upon  those  who  had  escaped  shipwreck, 
gratitude  was  more  deeply  mcumbent  In 
addition  to  other  sacrinces  propordoned 
to  their  means,  they  usually  offered  tbe 
garment  in  which  they  were  saved,  to- 
gether with  a  picture  descriptive  of  the 
disaster.  If  nothing  else  remained  la 
them,  the  hair  was  shorn  from  the  head, 
and  consecrated  to  the  tutelar  deity ;  faenoe 
offering  the  hair  was  the  last  vow  of  the 
difltrosoed  mariner.    There  is  much  that 
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is  beautiful  in  Ifaeie  aiiDple  acts  of  piety; 
but,  except  in  some  Catholic  countnes  of 
the  Meditenanean,  where  pictures  of  res- 
cue and  garments  are  still  hung  before  the 
shrine  of  an  invoked  intercessor,  and 
where  processions  are  still  made,  afier  es- 
cape rrom  shipwreck,  none  of  these 
touching  customs  now  remain.  What 
can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  grateful 
sense  of  divine  interference  with  which 
Columbus  and  his  followers  hasten  to  ful- 
fil their  vows  after  their  safe  return  to 
Palos?  Such  piety,  if  it  availed  not  to 
avert  present  danger,  at  least  served  to 
inspire  confidence  to  meet  it ;  and,  when 
past,  the  gratitude  which  it  occasioned 
must  have  tended  at  once  to  refine  the 
sentiments  and  ennoble  the  heart — Im- 
perfect as  were  the  means  and  knowledge 
of  the  ancients  in  this  noble  art,  yet  the 
Carthaginians,  who  superadded  the  great- 
est commercial  enterprise  to  the  greatest 
skill  which  had  yet  been  attained,  achiev- 
ed results  which  may  even  now  be  es- 
teemed brilliant.  They  made  the  whole 
of  the  old  world  tributary  to  their  city: 
not  contented  with  exploring  every  nook 
and  comer  of  the  Mediterranean,  they  left 
behind  the  ne  plus  vUra  which  had  hith- 
erto almost  entirely  bounded  the  excur- 
sions of  their  pr^eceaaois,  visited  the 
Atlantic  coasts  of  Europe,  the  British 
isles,  and,  pursuing  the  grand  idea  which 
afterwards  led  the  Portutfuese  to  India,  dis- 
covered a  vast  extent  of  the  western  coast 
of  Africa.  Pliny  even  slates  that  Hanno 
completed  its  circumnavigation,  and  re- 
turned home  by  the  Red  sea.  Had  not 
Carthage  prematurely  fallen  beneath  the 
rivaliyof  a  nation  braver  and  more  barba- 
rous, Vasco  da  Grama  might  have  had  to  seek 
laurels  elsewhere  than  by  sailing  first  to 
India,  and  even  Columbus  been  spared 
the  most  brilliant  and  enviable  of  all  the 
achievements  of  navigation, — the  discov- 
ery of  the  New  Worid.  The  art  of  navi- 
gation gained  nothing  after  the  fidl  of 
Carthage ;  and  the  invasion  of  the  north- 
em  baroarians  efiectually  extinguished  the 
few  gleams  of  science  which  had  survived 
her  catastrophies.  Eveiy  thing  remained 
stationary  for  centuries,  until  the  return- 
ing day  of  civiiizatpon  began  once  more  to 
dawn  upon  the  worid.  It  was  not  until 
the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  that  roan 
became  sensible  of  the  existence  of  the 
most  singular  property  which  an  all-wise 
and  all-beneficent  Creator  has  provided  to 
be  bis  guide  upon  the  deep ;  nor  until  a 
still  later  period,  that  the  g^us  to  improve 
itr— the  gift  of  the  same  good  Beinff-- at 
length  rendeced  it  available  to  so  nobk  a 


purpose.  We  allude  to  the  polarity  of 
the  magnet,  and  the  invention  of  the  mar- 
iner's compass.  The  property  of  that 
mysterious  mineral  to  attract  iron  was 
early  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Chinese  ; 
but  the  far  more  singular  one  of  assumiii)^ 
a  particular  direction,  was  not  even  sus- 
pected. Plmy  himself^  who  records  every 
thin^  known  or  fiincied  in  his  time  con- 
cemmff  the  magnet,  makes  no  allusion  to 
its  pobrity.  The  first  accounts  of  this 
speak  of  it  as  known  in  the  twelfth  centu- 
ly,  and  that  mariners  sometimes  made  use 
of  it  to  ascertain  th^  coune.  Of  the 
mariner's  compass,  we  can  only  say  that 
it  was  either  invented  or  revived  in  1302; 
by  one  Flavio  Gioia,  an  obscure  individual 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples ;  and  even  this 
is  not  known  with  certainty.  While  the 
heroes  of  the  remotest  times  come  down 
to  us,  not  only  with  an  accurate  account 
of  battles  fought  and  thousands  slain,  but 
with  a  minute  detail  of  their  private  lives, 
and  most  insignificant  peculiarities,  pos- 
terity is  at  a  loss  to  know  whom  to  bless 
for  a  recent  discovery,  of  all  others  the 
most  useful  in  its  reeuia,  the  most  impor- 
tant In  its  influence  upon  the  destinies 
of  man.  The  effects  of  this  discovery 
upon  navigation  were  not,  however,  im- 
mediate ;  for  the  mariner,  as  much  as  any 
one  the  slave  of  habit,  could  not  at  once 
appreciate  and  confide  in  the  excellence 
of  his  new  guide.  This  is  the  onl  v  excuse 
for  the  uncertainty  which  h&njg  about  the 
identity  of  the  discoverer.  The  experi- 
ence of  half  a  century,  however,  showed 
the  value  of  this  new  assistant  Navigation 
now  assumed  a  bolder  character.  Prince 
Henry  of  Portuffal,son  of  king  John,  hav- 
ing gained  a  brUJiant  reputation  in  a  war 
with  the  Moors,  turned  fifom  these  fierce 
pursuits  to  the  more  congenial  one  of 
science.  Retiring  from  court,  he  estab- 
lished himself  in  a  retreat  upon  the  prom- 
ontory of  St  Vincent,  and,  calling  round 
him  astronomers  and  mathematicians  from 
eyery  nation,  he  collected  and  systema- 
tized all  the  science  of  the  day.  Nor  were 
his  researches  of  a  mere  speculative  char- 
acter ;  they  wen  directed  to  enlighten  the 
field  of  discoveiy  in  which  he  was  engag- 
ed, in  search  of  a  nearer  route  to  Indra, 
and  which,  thoug^h  he  attained  not  the 
grand  object  of  his  ambition,  repaid  hiln 
well  by  the  inferior  discoveries  to  which 
it  led.  It  was  to  aid  these  enterprises  that 
he  caused  charts  to  be  drawn,  which, 
though  they  involved  the  monstrous  sup- 
pOBitkin  of  the  earth'b  beinff  an  extended 
plane,  were  of  no  inconaiderable  use  to 
the  navigator,  f»  they  bnNight  togellMr 
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uhaterc^was  known  of  the  lelatite  posi* 
tion  of  the  different  points  of  the  earth, 
and  enabled  him  to  see,  at  a  aingfle  g1ance« 
as  in  a  picture,  not  only  the  direction  of 
the  port  which  he  desired  to  Tisit,  but  also 
the  rarious  coasts,  rocks,  and  quicksands 
to  be  avoided  in  the  way.    He  also  in- 
Tented  the  astrolabe,  which  was  simply  a 
Snadrantal  arch,  graduated  at  the  rim  into 
egrees  and  half  degrrees,  and  by  directing 
one  edffe  of  which  towards  the  heayenly 
body  whose  aldtnde  it  was  desired  to  mea^ 
sur^,  a  plummet  suspended  from  the  centre 
was  made  to  mark  the  angle  of  eleyation. 
This  was  used  at  first  to  diseoyer  the  latitude 
from  the  eleyation  of  the  pole  star ;  for,  as 
that  star  is  in  the  horizon  when  yiewed 
from  the  equator,  and  rises  gradually  in 
approaching  the  pole,  so  that  it  would  at 
length  become  yertical,  it  follows,  that  the 
eleyation  is  always  equal  to  the  obseryer*s 
distance  from  the  equator,  which  is  the 
latitude.    The  error  resulting  from  the 
star's  not  being  exactly  polar,  was  of  liule 
note  in  those  primitiye  days  of  the  art. 
Soon  after,  by  causing  tables  of  the  sun's 
declination  to  be  computed,  prince  Henry 
enabled  the  mariner  to  deduce  his  latitude 
more'  correctly  from  the  meridian  altitude 
of  that  star.    Ypt  all  these  improvements, 
though  they  added  much  to  what  was 
«lic«dy  known,  left  the  art  in  its  infiincy. 
Cohimbus  was  the  most  accurate  naviga- 
tor of  his  day ;  sdii  we  And  him  often 
making  an  error  of  so  many  donees  in  his 
latitude,  that  the  mistake    of  an  equal 
number  of  minutes  wouM  not  be  excused 
in  a  modem  navigator.    To  mention  one 
of  many  instances^ — ^he  places  San  Salva- 
dor tliree  degrees  north  of  its  true  posi- 
tion.   But  if  Columbus  made  his  discov- 
ery with  such  imperfect  means,  the  greater 
was  his  merit:  to  him  belongs  the  credit, 
by  pushing  boldly  forth  amid  the  uncer- 
taiDtieB  of  the  ocean,  of  forcing  navipi- 
tion,  as  well  as  ship-building,  to  provide 
against  new  difficulties,  and  march  rapid- 
ly onwards  in  the  career  of  improvement. 
From  the  moment  that  the  hitherto  bidden 
mysteries  of  the  ocean  were  thus  solved, 
we  find   improvements   and   inventions 
multiplying  m  rapid  succession:    First, 
the  log  is  introduced,  to  measure  the  ship's 
rate  of  sailing:    Nunes,  a   Portuguese 
mathematician,  next  shows  that  the  short- 
est distance  from  phice  to  place  upon  the 
fluriace  of  the  globe,  must  always  be 
iloDg  a  great  circle  of  the  sphere:   he 
also  proves  the  fiillacy  of  the  plane  chart: 
Gerard  Mercator,  a  Fleming,  next  suggests 
the  idea  of  extending  the  meridian  lines 
on  the  plane  chart,  in  rsceding  from  the 


e«|uator,  in  a  ratio  equal  to  the  error  occa- 
sioned by  supposing  the  meridians  paral- 
lel, instead  of  graaually  converging  as 
they  do  towards   the  poles.     By  this 
means,  the  advantage  or  a  plane  surfiice 
was  retained  without  the  error  of  the  old 
chart,  or  the  inconvenience  and  imjperfee- 
tion  of  the  globular  projection.    Wright, 
an  Englishman,  improving  the  suggestion 
of  Mercator,  calculates  a  table  of  merid- 
ional parts,  increasing  the  length  of  the 
arches  of  meridians  in  due  proportion  to- 
wards  the  pole,  and  furnishes,  thereby, 
data  to  determine,  in  any  latitude,  the  dif- 
ference of  londtnde  from  the  departure, 
or  distance  sailed  east  or  west.    At  the 
same  time,  lord  Napier's  invention  of  log- 
arithms wonderfully  diminishes  the  labor 
of  calculation,  enabling   the  mathema- 
tician, by  their  help,  to  substitute  for  the 
tedious  operations  of  multiplication  and 
division  the  simpler  ones  of  addition  and 
subtraction.    Now,  too,  Gunter  presenta 
the  seaman  with  his  admirable  scale,  con- 
taining the  lograrithmie  lines,  by  aid  of 
which  and  a  pair  of  dividen,  all  &e  prob- 
lems of  geometry  are  easily  and  aocurate- 
ly  performed.    The  circumference  of  the 
earth  is  ascertained  by  measuring  a  given 
portion  of  its  arch ;  and,  the  lenj^  of  a 
degree  being  known,  the  log-line  is  mark 
ed  accordingly.    The  quadrant,  or  rather 
octant,  is  invemed,  and  measures  the  alti- 
tude of  the  heavenlv  bodies  to  the  nearest 
minute,  undisturlied,  like  the  astrolabe,  by 
the  motion  of  the  ship.    The  sextant  and 
circle  still  improve  upon  the  octant  and 
each  other.    And  now  tlie  tables  of  the 
moon's  motions,  invented  by  Mayer,  with 
a  view  to  ascertain  the  longitude,  are  im 
proved  by  Maskelyne,  and  published  peri- 
odically at  the  expense  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment   The  idea  of  finding  the  longi- 
tude by  the  watch  had  been  earlv  sug- 
gested  as   an    important    use   or    that 
admirable  machme ;  but  it  continued  too 
imperfect  until  the  last  century,  when  the 
munificent  rewards  oficred  by  Britain  so 
stimulated  mechanical  ingenuity,  that  it 
has  at  last  become  admirably  adapted  to 
this  important  purpose.    To  those  who 
are  ignorant  of  the  means  by  which  men 
are  enabled  to  orace  their  way  over  a 
trackless  deep,  and  to  whom  the  whole  art 
is  a  mystery,  it  may.be  interesting  to  learn 
how  seamen,  and  often  veiy  ignorant  ones, 
are  able  successftilly  to  practise  it    We 
shall,  therefore,  in  conclusion,  briefly  ex- 
plain the  actual  practice  of  navigation: 
and,  first,  it  may  be  necessary  to  premise 
that,  in  order  to  determine  and  designate 
positions  on  the  surfiuse  of  the  globe,  lati- 
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tade  and  longitude  bare  been  invented* 
Nor  is  this  system  entirely  tfbitrary,  sinee 
nature  berself  furoishes  the  data.  We 
have  the  poles,  detennined  points  ef  that 
axis  ronnd  which  the  earth  periarma  ita 
daily  rerolutions :  equidistant  from  these 
poles,  and  midway  between  them,  nature 
aids  us  to  conceive  a  line  called  the  c^tM- 
tor,  and  about  which,  by  the  motion  of  the 
earth  in  its  orbit,  the  sun  seems  to  perform 
an  e€juel  movement,  aooomplishiDf  the 
beautiftil  scheme  of  the  seasons  bv  an  an- 
nual excursion  on  either  side.  What  idea 
more  obvious,  and,  at  the  same  tinoe,  more 
beautiful  and  complete,  than  that  of  meas- 
uring latimde  from  the  equator  lowwds 
the  poles,  upon  meridicHial  lines  perpen- 
dicular to  it,  and  formed  upon  me  aur- 
face  of  the  earth  by  planes  of  its  axis? 
But  the  latitude,  though  it  indicaloB  the 
disiance  fium  the  equator,  does  not  alooa 
determine  the  position;  for  the  same  lati- 
tude may  correspond  to  an  infini^r  of 
places,  except  only  a  latitude  of  ninety  de- 
grees :  hence,  then,  the  necessity  of  lon- 
gitude, measured  round  the  world  upon 
me  equator,  and  small  circles  parallel  to  it; 
for,  croesing  each  other  at  right  angiea,  the 
same  latitude  and  longitude  can  only  con- 
cur at  one  given  point  Latitude  and 
longitude  are  measured  in  degrees,  min- 
utes and  seconds;  the  first, from  the  equa- 
tor to  the  poles,  a  ouadrant  of  ninety  de- 
grees ;  the  second,  from  the  firat  meridian 
east  and' west,  a  semi-circle,  or  180  de- 
grees, and  meeting  at  the  antipodes.  In 
mis  there  are  two  things  deeply  to  be  re- 
gretted: one  is,  that  the  circle  had  not 
been  divided  into  400  degrees,  instead  of 
360,  each  ouadrant  being  of  100  degrees^ 
and  each  degree  further  subdivided  cen- 
tesimally  into  minutes  and  seconds.  Ev- 
ery one  having  any  knowledge  of  figures 
mav  appreciate  the  advantage.  The  sec- 
ond subject  of  regret  is,  that,  nature  having 
fomished  no  data  for  a  Ime  at  which  to 
begin  tbe  measurement  of  longitude,  the 
first  meridian  is  arbitrarily  chosen,  almost 
eveiy  nation  selecting  its  own  capital  for 
the  purpose:  hence  charts  and  nautical 
almanacs  must  undergo  a  tedious  reduc- 
tion before  they  can  bo  used  by  mariners 
of  different  nations.  The  cause  of  sci- 
ence, as  well  as  general  convenience, 
would  be  greatly  promoted  by  adopting 
some  ocean  island  as  a  cx>mmon  first  me- 
ridian, whence  the  longitude  might  be 
universally  estimated,  without  riiocjdng 
national  vani^.  Let  us  now  show  the 
means  by  which  the  mariner  guides  his 
baik  across  the  ocean,  and  is  able,  at  all 
ttanes;  to  determine  his  progress  and  posi- 


tion. The  moflt  important  inatrmnent 
used  by  the  navigator  is  the  compaas.  It 
consists  of  a  magnetized  needle,  freely 
suspended,  by  an  agate  or  metal  socket  at 
its  centre,  upon  an  upright  spindle,  and 
ponessing  the  sinflnjlar  property  of  point- 
mg  to  tbe  poles.  Tbe  magnetic  virtue  ia 
communicated  to  the  needle,  which  is  a 
flat,  oblong  piece  of  hard  steel,  by  apply- 
ing a  natural  or  artificial  magnet  to  its  two 
extremities.  The  magnet  has  two  diatioct 
properties,  corresponding  to  its  two  ex- 
tremities or  poles^  the  one  called  boreali 
the  other  austral  magnetism,  and  which 
have  a  near  analogy  to  the  equally  myste- 
rious principles  of  positive  and  negative 
electricity.  IVhen,  then,  the  poles  of  tbe 
magnet  are  applied  respectively  to  tbe 
intended  poles  of  the  needle,  magnetic 
influence  is  developed,  not  imparted ;  for 
the  magnet,  instead  of  losing  virtue,  baa 
itwif  gained  a  new  accession;  and  tbe 
needle  assumes  tbe  wonderful  power  of 
pointing  to  the  poles  of  the  earth.  At- 
tached to  the  needle  is  a  circle  of  paper, 
called  the  eardy  upon  which  tbe  pcHUts  of 
tbe  compaas  are  marked,  the  north  and 
south  points  corresponding  to  the  poles  of 
the  magnet,  with  which  it  revolves.  Tbe 
spindle  rises  from  the  bottom  of  a  brass  or 
wooden  hemisphere,  called  tbe  aftetf :  tbia 
ahell  is  connected  to  tbe  compasa-box  by 
means  of  two  concentric  riuA  or  jimbaie^ 
which  allow  it  to  svring  freelv  as  me  ship 
rolls  and  pitches,  ao  aa  to  mamtain  a  per- 
petual leveL  The  box,  in  turn,  is  placed 
within  the  binnacle,  whwb  atanda  in  firont 
of  the  helm.  It  were  vain  here,  or  any 
where,  to  speculate  upon  the  cauae  of 
maanetiam.  We  are  aoquainled,  indeed, 
with  tbe  eflbcts  of  the  phenomenon,  but 
all  beyond  iM>ntinues  to  baffle  tbe  search 
of  science.  It  onlv  becomes  ua  to  avail 
ourselves  of  itti  guidance,  with  humUe  and 
devout  thankfulness  fi>r  a  gift  obviously 
bestowed  to  open  to  us  tbe  highways  of 
the  deep.  Having  in  the  compass  an 
instrument  for  directing  our  eoune,  wc 
next  seek  the  means  of  ascertaining  tbe 
distance  run.  This  vre  find  in  the  log. 
The  loff  is  a  long  cord,  having  a  piece 
of  wood  attached  to  one  end,  and  called 
the  dnp.  Thia  is  of  a  qoadrantal  form, 
and  being  slung  at  the  comen  ynik 
line,  and  kxaded  at  tbe  eireumference, 
when  thrown  overboard,  it  remains  erect 
and  stationary,  and  drags  the  line  off  aa 
fiist  as  tbe  ship  passes  through  the  water. 
The  line  is  divided  into  knots  and  haU 
knots,  representing  miles  and  half  miles, 
or  minutes  of  a  degree,  to  which  they  bear 
the  same  proportion  aa  the  kig-glass  does 
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U  all  iioQr.  TbiH  te  log-Am  bang 
fifed  with  Miid^  to  run  tluoygh  in  90  sec^ 
ofidi^  the  length  of  a  knot  must  be  51  ftet, 
the  foe  being  the  flame  proportion  of  an 
boor,  that  the  last  la  of  a  mile.  Aa^  how- 
ever, the  bg  IB  fouad  to  eome  home  a  lit- 
tfe  in  the  eSbrt  to  draw  the  Une  out,  it  is 
coBlcMnagy  to  marlc  the  knot  a  foot  or  two 
leas  than  the  true  length.  The  mode  of 
heaving  the  log  to  meaaure  a  ahip's  raie,ls 
aa  foUowa:  The  log^reel,  uMi  whioh  ^ 
ine  ia  woond,  being  held  by  one  of  ^be 
aaikm^  the  offioer  placea  himaelf  on  the 
nil  to  leeward,  and  a  thiid  person  boklitig 
the  giaaa,  he  pfoceeda  to  piepMe  ^be 
chip^  ao  that  the  peg  of  one  of  the  lines 
holding  the  chip  in  a  perpendicular  di- 
rection, will  draw  out,  by  the  force  of 
the  water,  when  the  reel  is  stopped,  and 
aUow  h  to  haul  in  easily.  Then,  having 
gathered  a  sufficient  quantity  of  line  into 
his  hand,  he  throws  it  fiur  to  leeward,  that 
it  may  not  be  alflfected  by  the  eddies  which 
iblbw  in  the  wake.  The  stray  line,  which 
aDowB  the  chip  to  get  astern,  now  runs  ofi^ 
and  the  instant  that  the  white  rag,  which 
mafka  its  termination,  passes  through  the 
band  ef  the  officer,  he  cries,  **  Turn !"  and 
eonttnnes  to  veer  out  line  until  the  glass 
runs  out,  and  the  person  holding  it  cries, 
^Smpr*  Then  the  line  is  grasped,  and 
the  number  of  knots  that  have  passed  off 
mark  Ae  speed  of  the  ship.  When  this 
eiceeds  five  miles,  it  is  usual  to  use  a 
^tasB  of  15  instead  of  30  seconds,  counting 
the  knots  double.  The  rate  of  sailing, 
per  hour,  multiplied  by  the  hours  sail- 
ed, dioa  gives  the  mariner  the  meas- 
we  of  his  run.  In  addition  to  these 
oseodal  instruments  ibr  directing  the 
oouise  and  ascertaining  the  distance,  the 
navigator  must  be  provided  with  octants 
of  double  reflection,  to  measure  the  alti- 
tude of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  and  a  circle, 
or  sextant,  more  nicely  graduated,  to'meas- 
ure  dlatancea  between  tne  moon  and  stars. 
He  should  also  have  with  him  a  book  con- 
taining the  logarithms  of  numbeis,  sine^ 
taogents  and  secants,  to  fkcilitatc  trigono- 
metricai  calculations ;  tables  fur  correcting 
altitudes  for  dip,  parallax  and  refraction ; 
ako  lists  of  latitudes  and  longitudes  for 
every  part  of  the  world ;  and  of  time  of 
hicb  water  at  eveij  port,  at  the  period  of 
fill  and  change  of'^the  moon,  from  which, 
tt  an  times,  to  be  able  to  ^d  tiie  tide ; 
and  a  Taiiety  of  tables,  to  facilitate  the  va- 
rioos  problems  of  navigation.  He  ^ould 
abo  have  with  him  the  Nautical  Almanac, 
tootaaning  the  places  and  declinations  of 
^  fixed  Stan  and  phmets,  and  especially 
the  ^fiMatices  of  the  moon  from  the  sun 


and  odMff  illl%  and  aU  diM  relalea  to  that 
body,  with  a  vtow  to  calculate  the  tonai- 
tode  by  observation.  Finally,  he  must  be 
pfevided  with  the  general  and  local  charta 
applicable  to  his  oontempkted  voyage. 
Thus  fbmished)  the  mariner  may  set  nil 
with  confidence;  many  do  so  with  no 
other  aids  than  their  compass,  log,  quad- 
rant, a  single  chart  cmd  book  of  navigation, 
and  arrive  in  safety.  But  it  is  less  our 
busiBess  to  show  with  how  littie  care  a 
ship  may  be  navigated,  than  to  show  how 
she  may  be  carried  fiom  port  to  port  with 
die  greatest  posriMe  ceruiintv.  Having 
taken  leave  or  the  port,  and,  when  the  last 
land  is  about  to  disappear  from  view, 
either  from  the  growing  distance  or  the 
intervention  of  night,  the  mariner  selects 
some  conspicuous  headland,  of  which  the 
latitude  and  lon^tude  are  noted  in  his 
tables,  and,  placing  a  comnaas  in  some 
elevated  position,  remote  fiom  any  iron 
object  to  disturb  its  polarity,  proceeds  to 
determine  its  bearing,  and  estimate  his 
distance  from  itj  either  by  the  progress 
made  fiom  it,  or  by  the  readv  estimate  of 
a  practised  eye.  Or,  taking  the  simultane- 
ous bearings  of  two  distinct  pouita  of 
coast,  he  has  still  surer  data  fi)r  deducting 
his  position.  This  is  called  taking  the  de- 
parture^ and  is  carefully  noted  on  the  log- 
slate,  with  the  time  of  making  the  obser- 
vation. Thenceforth  the  log  is  thrown 
every  hour,  and  the  course  and  distance 
are  entered  upon  the  slate,  to  be  copied  into 
the  log-book  at  the  end  of  the  day.  The 
first  thinff  which  the  navigator  attends  to, 
after  mi&iug  the  offing  which  prudence 
dictates  to  clear  the  dangers  of  the  land, 
is  to  shape  his  course  for  the  port  of  his 
destination.  And  first  he  searches  in  the 
chart  if  there  be  any  point  of  land,  island, 
or  rock,  intervening  in  his  way.  If  there 
be,  the  course  is  primariW 'shaped  with 
reference  to  the  danger;  if'^not,  the  differ- 
ences of  latitude  and  longitude  between 
the  two  places  being  taken,  the  course 
and  distance  are  obtained  by  the  aid  of 
trigonometiy.  The  shortest  distance  be- 
tween any  two  places  on  the  surface  of 
our  Mibere,  is  the  arc  of  ^  great  circle  poss- 
h3g  through  those  two  places.  Thus,  be- 
tween cape  Henry,  in  latitude  37°,  and  the 
island  of^  St  Mary,  in  the  same  latitude, 
but  50°  Ion.  fiirther  E.,  the  distance  is  30 
miles  less  in  sailing  on  a  great  cmsle,  than 
if  you  were  to  sail  due  £.  on  a  parallel  of 
latitude,  and  consequently  on  a  lesser  cir- 
cle  of  the  sphere.  In  a  higher  latitude,  the 
difference  between  sailing  on  a  great  or 
small  drele  become  more  considerable, 
as  the  small  drdes  groi^  smaller;  tiiusi 
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in  the  latitade  of  60^,  a  distance  equal  to . 
that  between  cape  Hennf  and  St  Mary 
woald  offer  a  disparity  of  near  200  miles. 
Bui,  as  it  is  only  in  sailingr  on  the  equator, 
or  on  a  meridian,  that  the  compass  points 
us  uniformly  alongr  a  ^preat  circle  of  the 
sphere,  in  most  cases  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  change  the  course  at  short  inter^ 
vals,  in  order  to  attain  eyen  an  approxi- 
mation towards  this  desideratum.  For 
instance,  in  sailing  from  cape  Henry  to 
St.  Mary,  on  a  great  circle,  it  would  first 
be  necessary  to  sail  more  than  a  point 
northward  of  £.,  gradually  approaching 
that  direction  towards  the  middle  of  the 
distance,  when  the  course  should  be  due 
£. ;  thence  declining  southward,  until  the 
land  would  be  made  upon  a  course  as 
much  south  of  E.  as,  on  starting,  it  was 
north  of  it.  In  high  latitudes,  when  the 
reduction  of  distance  would  offer  a  suffi- 
cient inducement,  it  may  be  advantageous 
to  attempt  following  a  great  circle;  but 
in  the  seas  ordinaruy  traversed  by  mari- 
ners, the  trifling  increase  of  distance 
which  results  from  following^  a  uniform 
course,  as  obtained  by  Mercator^s  sailing, 
is  far  more  than  compensated  by  its  con- 
venience and  freedom  from  all  perplexity. 
For  the  rest,  the  wind  not  unfrequenlly 
deprives  the  fastidious  navigator  of  all 
choice  between  a  great  circle  and  a  loxo- 
dromic  At  the  first  noon  succeeding 
the  time  of  taking  his  departure,  the  mari- 
ner works  up  his  reckoning.  This  is  an 
epoch  fixed  by  nature,  being  determined 
by  the  passage  of  the  sun  over  the  merid- 
ian, and  is  therefore  well  chosen  as  the 
beginning  of  the  day.  The  log-slate  being 
marked,  he  copies  tlie  courses  and  dis- 
tances, if  from  head  winds  or  other  cause 
they  have  been  various;  the  departure 
from  the  laud  is  also  converted  into  a 
course ;  as  is  also  the  current,  if  there  be 
any  known  one.  He  next  proceeds  to 
find  tlie  difiTerence  of  latitude  and  depart- 
ure from  the  meridian  corresponding  to 
each  course,  either  by  geometrical  cmcu- 
latjon,  or,  more  expeditiously,  by  reference 
to  tables ;  then  he  adds  the  several  difiTer- 
ences  of  latitude  aud  departure,  and,  if 
they  be  of  diflferent  names,  as  some  north 
and  some  south,  some  east  and  others 
wetit,  deducts  the  less  from  the  greater. 
With  the  remaining  difference  of  latitude 
and  departure,  he  not  only  finds  the  course 
and  distance  made  good,  but  also  the  lati- 
tude and  longitude  in ;  the  difference  of 
latitade  bemg  applied  to  the  latitude  left, 
by  adding  or  subtracting,  in  sailing  from  or 
towards  the  equator,  at  once  gives  the  kti- 
tude  of  the  ship.    But  before  the  depart- 


uxe  ean  be  thas  applied  to  find  the  long! 
tude,  it  is  necessary  to  redaee  it  for  the 
converging  of  the  meridians  towards  the 
poles ;  for,  though  all  derrees  of  longitude 
are  divided,  like  those  of  latitade,  into  60 
minutes  or  miles,  yet  they  decrease  in 
length,  from  being  equal  to  a  deeree  of 
latitude  at  the  equator,  until  they  become 
nothing  at  the  poles.    There  are  many 
ways,  more  or  less  accurate,  of  deducing 
the  difference  of  longitude  from  the  d»* 
parture,  the  latitude  neing  known ;  they 
are  founded  upon  this  principle ;  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  earth  at  the  equator  is 
to  its  cireumferenee  at  any  given  parallel 
of  latitude,  as  the  departure  is  to  the  dif- 
ference of  loneitude.    The  most  easy  and 
correct  way  of  obtaining  the  difference  of 
longitude,  on  an  oblique  course,  is  by  the 
aid  of  a  table  of  meridional  parts ;   for, 
having  taken  out  the  meridional  difference 
of  latitude,  the  mariner  has  this  simple 
proportion :  the  proper  difference  of  lati- 
tude is  to  the  meridional  difference  of  lati- 
tude, as  the  departure  to  the  difference  of 
longitude.    The  difference  of  longitude 
thus  obtained,  is  applied  to  the  longitude 
lefl,  adding  or  subtracting,  in  sailing  to  or 
from  the  firet  meridian,  and  the  result 
will  be  the  ship's  longitude ;  which,  with 
tlje  latitude  previously  ascertained,  deter- 
mines her  position  on  tiie  chart.    The 
method  of  navigating  thus  described  is 
called  decul  reckoning.    It  is  j&r  from  in- 
fallible, aud  leaves  much  to  desire.    It 
will,  indeed,  do  pretty  well  in  short  runs ; 
but  as  errors  daily  creep  in  fix>m  many 
causes  escaping  calcuktion,  such  as  bad 
steerage,  leeway,  heave  of  the  sea,  un- 
known   currents,    and   as   these   accu- 
mulate,   and    become    considerable    at 
the  end  of  a  long  voya^,  it  becomes 
necessary    for    the    manner,    removed 
from  all  reference  to  terrestrial  objects, 
to   resort   to   the  immovable   guides  m 
the   heavens,    whose    motions  the  God 
tliat  placed  them  there  has  given  him 
capacity   to  comprehend.    Let  us  now 
see  how  tiie  ship's  position  on  the  ocean, 
represented  by  latitude   and   longitude, 
may  at  any  time,  without  reference  to 
course  sailed,  or  (hstance,  to  capricious 
winds  and  steakhy  currents,  be  ascertain- 
ed with  ease  and  accuracy.    And,  in  tho 
first  place,  to  find  the  latitude,  we  have 
abundant  data.    All  the  heavenly  bodies 
are,  by  the  revolution  of  the  earth,  daily 
brought  to  the  meridian,  at  which  time,  if 
their  altitude  be  measured,  their  declina- 
tion or  distance  from  the  equinox  being 
known,  the  latitude  is  readuy  deduced; 
it  may  also  be  deduced  fit>m  single  or 
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double  altitudes  of  bodies  not  in  ^e  nio* 
lidkn,  the  times  bein|^  accumtelv  known. 
But  the  meridian  alunide  of  the  son  is 
what  funushes  at  onee  the  easiest  and 
most  correct  method  of  finding  the  latitude. 
The  meridian  altitudes  of  the  stars,  and 
finequentlv  of  the  moon,  must  be  taken  at 
night,  when  the  horizon  is  vaguely  maik- 
ed ;  moreover,  their  minuteness  and  want 
of  brilliancy  make  observation  trouble- 
some and  uncertain;  but  when  the  sun 
comes  to  the  meridian,  the  observer  brings 
a  brilliant  and  palpable  object  down  to  a 
well-defined  horizon;  then,  too,  he  has 
the  advantage  of  observing,  at  a  self-fixed 
epoch,  the  beginning  of  a  new  day.  80 
mat,  indeed,  are  the  advantages  oflfered 
by  the  meridian  altitude  of  the  sun,  that 
no  other  means  of  findin|r  the  latitude  are 
used,  except  when  these  have  failed  fi^om 
a  clouded  atmosphere,  or  when  the  mo- 
mentaiy  expectation  of  making  the  land 
Quickens  the  mariner's  anxiety.  We  shall, 
tnerefore,  now  explain  the  method  of  de- 
ducing the  latitude  from  the  sun's  merid- 
ian attitude.  Furnished  with  a  sextant, 
circle,  or  octant  of  reflection,  the  observer 
goes  upon  deck,  and,  having  examined 
the  adjustment  of  his  instrument,  proceeds 
to  brine  down  the  image  of  the  sun  re- 
flected by  its  mirror,  until  the  lower  limb 
just  sweeps  the  horizon.  He  continues 
10  foUow  and  measure  its  ascent,  until  it 
ceases  to  rise ;  the  moment  that  it  begins 
to  &11,  and  the  lower  limb  dips  in  the  no- 
rizon,  the  sun  has  passed  the  meridian. 
The  altitude  marked  by  the  index  being 
read  oflT,  it  is  next  corrected.  And  first, 
the  observer  adds  the  semindiameter,  in 
order  to  make  tho  altitude  apply  to  the 
centre  of  the  object ;  next,  he  suotracts  the 
dip,  to  meet  tlie  error  caused  by  the  ex- 
tension of  the  horizon,  in  consequence  of 
the  rotundity  of  the  earth,  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  his  eve  above  its  surfiice ;  also  the 
refraction  or  the  atmosphere,  by  which 
the  object,  when  not  vertical,  is  made  to 
appear  higher  than  its  true  place ;  lastly, 
he  adds  the  paraUax  (a  small  correction, 
inconsiderBble  from  the  sun*s  distance),  in 
order  to  reduce  the  calculation  for  the 
centre  of  the  earth ;  for  which  pomt  all 
cateukuions  are  nuuie,  and  which  is  ever 
supposed  to  be  the  station  >of  an  observer. 
Having  made  all  these  corrections,  which 
many  mariners  despatch  summarily,  by  an 
addition  of  13  minutes,  he  has  the  true 
meridian  altitude  of  the  sun.  Takmg  this 
finom  a  auadrant,  or  90  degrees,  gives  its 
zenith  distance,  or  distance  firom  that 
point  in  the  heavens  which  is  immediato- 
If  over  the  observer,  and  woukt  be  met 
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by  a  straight  line  psaring  finom  the  centre 
of  the  earth  through  his  positioiL  Now, 
if  the  sun  were  for  ever  on  the  equinoctial, 
the  zenith  distance  would  always  be  the 
latitude ;  for,  whilst  the  zenith  is  the  ob- 
server's position,  referred  to  the  heavens, 
the  equator  is  there,  in  like  manner,  rep- 
resented by  the  equinoctial ;  and  we  have 
already  seen  that  htitude  is  the  cHstancc 
from  the  equator.  But,  as  the  sun  is  only 
twice  a  year  upon  the  e(|uinoctial,  and  as 
his  dirtance  firom  it,  at  times,  increases  to 
more  than  2(P,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
take  this  distance  (called  his  decHnatum) 
into  the  estimate.  The  sun's  declination 
is  given,  in  the  Almanac,  for  the  noon  of 
eadi  day;  by  correcting  it  for  the  time 
anticipated  or  elapsed,  accordinff  as  the 
sun  comes  first  to  him  or  to  the  first  me- 
ridian, by  his  position  east  or  west  of  it, 
the  observer  obtains  the  declination  for 
noon  at  his  own  position.  This  declina- 
tion applied  to  tne  zenith  distance,  by 
adding  when  the  sun  is  on  the  same  side 
of  the  equator,  by  subtracting  when  on  the 
opposite  side,  gives  the  true  latitude.  A 
daily  and  aecuiate  knowledge  of  his  lati- 
tude is,  then,  to  the  mariner  of  our  day,  a 
deskierstum  of  easy  attainment  By  its 
aid,  nothing  is  easier  than  to  sail  clear  of 
any  rock  or  shoal  that  crosses  his  track, 
either  by  a  watchful  look-out  at  the  mo- 
ment of  psastng  its  latitude,  or  else  by 
avoiding  its  pandlel  entuely,  until  it  be 
surely  paared.  Moreover,  this  is  his  best 
and  surest  guide  in  aiming  at  his  destined 
port;  for  Iw  has  but  to  attain  the  exact 
latitude  it  lies  in,  and  then  sail  directiy 
upon  it,  east  or  west,  to  be  sure  of  success, 
^d  here  nature  is  again  his  fnend :  by 
a  singular  coincidence,  discoverable  in 
glancing  at  the  map  of  the  worid,  most 
coasts  uid  continents  lie  in  a  northern  and 
southern  directM)n.  Hence  the  value  at- 
tached, by  seamen,  to  an  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  the  latitude ;  and  hence  the  saw 
of  ^  Latitude,  lead  and  look-out"  But  if 
it  be  possible  to  obtain  the  longitude  with 
any  thing  like  an  equal  ease  and  certauity, 
no  one  will  dispute  its  advantage.  Al- 
though, as  we  nave  stated,  most  coaiMs 
follow  a  northern  and  southern  direction, 
there  are  yet  not  a  few,  such  as  both 
coasts  of  Cuba  and  San  Doming,  which 
lie  east  and  west,  so  that  pomts  along 
them  are  only  determined  by  the  longi- 
tude. And  even  to  have  the  satisfaction, 
not  merely  to  run  his  finger  along  the 
chart,  and  say,  **!  am  somewhere  along 
tiiat  parallel,"  but  to  be  able  to  point  to  the 
^pot,  and  say,  <<I  am  there,"  is,  to  the  nice 
navigator,  no  insufllcient  motive.    VaiiDus 
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wayB  have  been  devised  to  find  the  longi- 
tude, m  all  of  which  the  great  element  ia 
time.  Inasmuch  as  the  earth  perfonns 
her  diumal  revolution  in  34  hours,  from 
the  time  any  given  meiidian  is  brought 
under  the  sun  until  it  reaches  it  again,  it 
follows  that  ii4  hours  and  360  degrees  are 
both  equal  to  a  circle,  and  that  the  equa- 
tor and  other  circles  of  longitude  may  be 
indifferently  estimated  by  either  of  these 
divisions.  Hence  the  diflferenoe  of  time 
between  two  places,  is  no  other  than  the 
difference  between  the  sun's  coming  to 
their  respective  meridians,  or,  in  a  word, 
their  difference  of  longitude ;  and  hence 
it  follows  that  if  we,  by  any  means,  simul- 
taneously ascertain  the  time  at  the  first 
meridian,  and  the  time  at  ship,  we  shall 
have  ascertained  the  longjitude.  The 
easiest  method  of  solving  this  problem  is 
by  means  of  the  chronometer.  This  is  a 
watch  so  nicely  constructed  as  to  go  with 
perfect  unifi>rmity,  either  having  no  eiror 
whatever,  or  else  losing  or  gaining  a 
known  quantity  every  day.  This  watch 
IS  set  to  the  time  of  the  first  meridian,  and 
its  rate  is  carefully  ascertained,  before 
leaving  the  land.  To  find  the  longitude 
by  means  of  it,  the  mariner  has  merely  to 
take '  an  observation  of  the  sun  or  other 
star,  when  rising  or  fiiUing  rapidly,  and 
deduce  the  time  of  ship ;  this,  compared 
with  the  time  at  the  first  raeri^n,  simul- 
taneously ffiven  by  the  chronometer^  de- 
termines me  longitude.  Several  chro- 
nometeis  concurring  with  each  other,  may 
make  the  mariner  sure  of  his  position; 
but  a  sinj^e  one,  unchecked  by  oUier  data, 
and  liable,  finom  its  nicety  of  construction, 
to  easy  derangement,  is  a  dangerous  guide. 
The  many  noble  ships  so  inexcusably 
lost,  in  late  years,  between  the  entrances 
of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson,  owe  their 
destruction  to  a  blind  dependence  on  a 
single  chronometer.  The  most  expedi- 
tious and  certain  way  of  observing  the 
3'tude,  is  by  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's 
ites.  Their  times  or  immersion  and 
emersion  at  the  first  meridian  are  noted 
in  the  Almanac,  and  these,  compared  with 
the  times  at  which  the  telescope  shows 
the  observer  the  occurrence  of  the  same 
phenomena,  determine  the  longitude.  But 
the  unsteadiness  of  a  ship  at  sea  deprives 
the  mariner  of  this  esqieditious  method. 
Fortunatelv,  (here  yet  remains  open  to 
hini  one  of  sufScient  acctuacy :  this  is,  by 
observing  the  distance  of  the  moon  from 
the  sun  and  other  fixed  stars,and  compar- 
ing the  time  of  observation  with  that  time 
at  which  the  Almanac  shows  a  similar  dis- 
taoce  for  the  first  meridian.     The  ou!^ 


difiicul^  attendmg  this  beautiful  madssd, 
which  the  nag»A  movement  of  the  moon 
in  her  orbit,  and  her  consequent  change 
of  distance  fifom  the  stars,  renders  propor- 
tionablv  correct,  consists,  in  the  first  place, 
in  nicely  observinij  the  distance,  and  then 
in  correcting  it  tngonometrically  fi>r  the 
emn  occasioned  by  parallax  and  refinc- 
tion.  A  single  lunar  observation,  like  a 
sincle  chronometer,  has  been  confided  in 
to  Sie  loss  of  many  a  gallant  ship ;  but  a 
series  of  them,  taken  finom  dav  to  day, 
with  stars  on  different  sides  of  the  moon, 
and  concurring  to  show  the  same  longi- 
tude, are  worthy  of  all  confidence.  Tfausi 
aided  by  these  heavenly  guides,  is  the 
mariner  at  all  times  able  to  determine  hia 
position.  He  should  not,  however,  be 
inattentive  to  any  means  of  infi>Anation ; 
he  should,  by  observing  the  difference 
between  the  magnetic  bearing  of  some 
heavenly  .body,  and  what  calculation 
shows  to  be  its  true  bearing,  daily  inform 
himself  of  that  wonderful  phenomenon,— 
the  magnetic  variation;  he  should,  in 
calm  weather,  ascertain  the  direction  and 
force  of  the  current,  by  bwerinc  a  boat 
and  anchoring  it  to  an  iron  vessel  let  down 
below  the  superficial  strata  of  the  ocean ; 
in  approaching  the  land,  he  should  be  at- 
tentive to  the  changing  color  and  temper- 
ature of  the  sea,  which  last  is,  especially 
en  our  coast,  an  admirable  monitor;  also 
to  the  floating  of  weeds,  and  the  flight  of 
birds,  such  as  do  not  stray  fiir  mm  it. 
All  these  little  cares,  the  watching  of  the 
barometer,  and  profiting  by  its  firiendly 
predictions,  and  the  frequent  inspection 
of  the  chart,  whilst  they  take  finom  the 
dancere  of  navigation,  amuse  the  mariner, 
and  oeguile  the  tedium  of  the  sea.  Thus, 
then,  is  a  ship  conducted  fifom  port  to 
port ;  thus  are  dangen  avoided,  difiicultieB 
overcome.  Though  they  vriko  traverse 
the  vast  ocean  mve  neither  track  nor 
waymark  for  the  guidance  of  those  who 
follow,  it  is  thus  converted  into  a  plain 
and  convenient  highway,  extending  to  the 
exnemities  of  the  earth.    (See  the  article 

NAVioATioif  Laws.  The  acts  of  the 
British  parfiament,  intended  to  fiivor  Brit- 
ish shipping  in  preference  to  that  of  other 
countnes,  are  denominated  wmifaHim  acU. 
It  is  the  policy  of  every  nauon  having 
any  consiaerafale  advantages  for  maritime 
commerce,  to  encourage  and  protect  their 
own  shipping,  by  giving  it  advantages 
in  the  home  ports.  Oiw  mode  of  do- 
ing this  is  by  absolute  prohibitioiis  in 
certain  species  of  trade;  another  is,  hj 
taxing  foreign  shippings  or  the  eaiyoea 
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imported  or  exported  in  foreign  bottonia, 
tt  n  higher  rate  than  the  national  vesMls 
or  tlieur  Oaraoes.  The  moet  celebrated 
law  of  this  oescription  is  that  paaaed  by 
the  Britiflh  parliament  in  Cromwell's  time, 
in  1651.  Its  object  was  to  wrest  the  ear- 
rying-trade  of  Europe  fiom  the  Dutch, 
iuto  whose  hands  it  had,  at  that  time, 
mostly  fiJleiL  For  this  purpose  all  for- 
eign vessels  were  prohibited  fit>m  engfig- 
iog  in  the  trade  between  one  ftitish  port 
aira  another,  or  between  any  British  port 
and  a  colony  or  dependency  of  Great 
Britain.  This  trade  is  equivalent  to  the 
eoasting-trade  of  tho  U.  States,  and  such 
other  countries  as  have  no  foreign  de- 
pendencies. The  trade  between  the  ports 
subject  to  any  govemmeut,  whether  at 
home  or  abroad,  is  a  proper  object  of 
legislative  regulation,  and  the  reasons  for 
confining  it  ^nenl^  to  the  national  ship- 
ping are  obvious ;  smce,  if  a  country  de* 
peikb  upon  foreign  vessels  to  t^arry  on  the 
trade  between  its  different  ports,  die  means 
of  communicatioa  are  fiaole  to  be  with- 
drawn in  case  of  a  war  with  the  nadon 
whooe  dipping  is  employed  in  such  trade. 
Another  reason  in  &vor  of  such  a  law  is 
founded  in  the  policy  of  most  countries  to 
open  to  their  own  cidzens  the  means  of 
employment,  as  for  as  their  habits,  dispo- 
ntion  and  capabilities  dispose  them  to  fill 
up  such  empioyments.  There  are  other 
xeasons  for  such  a  regulation,  which  need 
not  to  be  stfldbd  here,  but  which,  with 
those  ttbove  stated,  have  induced  maritime 
countries  to  pursue  a  similar  policy.  The 
other  matenal  provision  of  the  law  of 
Cromwell's  paijiament,  was  a  requisition 
that  foreign  shipK  should  bring  to  Elngland 
onlv  the  product  of  the  countries  to 
which. the  ships  belonged.  This  at  once 
cut  off  the  Dutch  from  all  their  foreign 
eanying-trade,  as  for  ai^  Great  Britain  and 
its  dependencies  were  concerned.  The 
operation  of  such  a  law  wotdd,  of  coune, 
be  limited  by  the  amount  of  commerce  of 
the  countrv  by  which  it  should  be  adopt- 
ed. But  the  commerce  of  England  being 
extensive,  it  would  necessarily  have  a 
powerfol  influence  in  increasing  the  mari- 
time industry  and  capital  of  the  country. 
If  every  nation  with  which  England  haid 
any  commerce,  had  had  a  commercial 
marine,  and  had  passed  a  similar  law,  still 
the  British  shipping  would  have  stood 
upon  an  equal  footmg  with  that  of  each 
foreign  country  in  canryinc  on  the  trade 
between  the  two,  and  tlie  Dutch,  die  mat 
rival  against  whom  die  law  was  levelled, 
would  have  been  confined  to  the  trade 
between  Hofland  and  Great  Britain.    But 


as  all  foreign  nations  had  not  such  a  ma- 
rine, and  as  all  those  which  had  did  not 
iminediately  pass  similar  laws^  the  British 
navigation  not  only  regained  from  the 
Dutch  the  trani^rtation  between  British 
and  other  foreign  ports  than  those  of 
HoUand,  but  alM  acqqired  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  foreign  cairying-trede  1^ 
tween  one  foreign  nort  and  another;  of  a 
large  proportion  or  which  they  have  kept 
possession  now  (1831)  for  170  yeank 
Such  are  the  general  features  of  the  navi- 
gation acts  <n  Great  Britain;  but  the^ 
allowed  of  some  exceptions,  as  where  it 
was  supposed  to  be  for  the  advantage  of 
Great  Britain  to  supply  foreicn  countries 
with  any  particular  product  of  England  or 
its  colonies,  and  such  a  supply  would  be 
promoted  by  relaxing  the  navigation  laws, 
as  was  the  case,  for  a  time,  in  respect  to 
some  West  India  products,  the  vessels  of 
Other  countries  were  permitted  to  trade  to 
the  colonies,  and  take  away  cargoes  of 
such  products  for  any  foreign  port  This 
was  a  relaxation  of  the  colonial  system, 
which  is  doseljr  interwoven  with  tfale  nav- 
igation laws.  It  was  adopting,  so  for,  the 
principle  of  fiee  trade.  But  this  principle 
does  not,  by  any  means,  form  the  basis  of 
the  present  system  of  the  navigation  laws 
of  Great  Britain,  nor,  indeed,  of  any  other 
countiy  havinff  a  commercial  marine  of 
any  consideraDie  extent  In  the  trade  be- 
tween any  two  countries,  one  cannot  ob- 
tain any  advantage  by  lesislation,  except 
by  the  supineness  or  mistakes  of  the  other ; 
for  whatever  regulation  is  adopted  by  one, 
may  be  countervailed  by  a  corresponding 
regulation  of  the  other.  In  case  of  a  rea- 
sonable share  of  mteltigence  on  the  part 
of  both,  each  must  be  content  with  a  reci- 
procity ;  and  in  this  nations  are,  at  present, 
willing  to  acquiesce.  Another  object  of 
the  navigation  laws  is  to  promote  the 
fisheries,  as  a  source  of  wealth,  and  also  a 
nurseiT  of  seamen.  The  laws  of  Eng- 
land, Holland,  France,  and  the  U.  States, 
fovor  this  branch  of  maritime  industry  by 
strenuous  encour^ement  and  protection. 

NaVIOATOR's     fiLANDB  ;     E     gTOUp     of 

about  ten  islands,  m  the  southern  Pac^ 
ocean,  to  the  north-east  of  the  Friendly 
islands ;  between  lat  13°  and  19°  S.,  and 
Ion.  168°  and  173°  W.  Like  most  otiier 
islands  of  those  seas,  they  are  surrounded 
with  coral  reefs,  and  appetr  to  be  of  vd- 
canic  origin.  The  nauves  are  numerous, 
strong,  well  made,  fierce  and  active.  The 
islands  abound  in  cocoa,  bread-fruit,  bana- 
nas, and  domestic  animals  of  several  sorts. 
They  were  discovered  by  Bougainville  in 
1768. 
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NAVY. 


Navt,  io  the  usual  sense  of  the  word, 
the  whole  body  of  tlie  ships  of  war 
belonging  to  a  nation  or  monarch.  In  no 
state  of  society,  however  primitive,  has 
man  long  learned  to  navi^^te  the  rivers 
and  seas  tliat  surround  him;  before  bis 
evil  passions  have  involved  him  in  con- 
tention and  war.  It  is  not  enough  that 
murder  should  stalk  the  earth,  and  make 
its  fields  drink  tlie  blood  of  him  to  whom 
it  was  given  as  a  heritage ;  the  ocean,  al- 
ready terrible  in  its  own  horrors,  is  also 
too  often  crimsoned  with  the  same  carnage* 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  questioned  whether 
maritime  pursuits  be  not  more  likely  to 
produce  oiscord  than  those  of  the  land. 
The  shepherd  subsists  upon  his  flock ;  it 
furnishes  him  at  once  with  food  and  rai- 
ment ;  the  cultivator  lives  upon  the  prod- 
uce of  his  field;  but  the  moment  that 
the  merchant  goes  forth  to  exchange  his 
superfluity  for  the  superfluity  of  others, 
there  arises  a  collision  of  interests ;  that 
spirit  of  cupidity  which  has,  in  all  ages, 
cnaracterized  commercial  nations,  is 
aroused ;  avarice,  hatred  and  revenge  ex- 
cite to  discord,  and  the  seeds  of  war  are 
already  sown.  Thus  we  are  told  that  the 
Phcemcians,  in  their  solicitude  to  retain 
the  vast  monopoly  of  trade,  for  which 
they  were  indebted  to  their  enterprise  and 
industry,  not  only  concealed  studiously 
the  courses  of  navigation  by  which  thev 
arrived  at  the  remote  countries  with  which 
they  traded,  but,  if  followed  by  strange  ves- 
sel^ would  seek  to  mislead  them,  conduct 
them  into  dangerous  situations,  and  even 
risk  the  loss  of  their  own  vessels  to  effect 
that  of  their  pursuers.  To  complete  the 
discouragement  of  their  commercialiivala, 
they  plundered  and  destroyed  every  for- 
eign vessel  and  crew  that  they  met  with — 
a  system  which  doubly  fitvored  their  de- 
sire of  gain.  Such  is  the  origin  of  mari- 
time war  and  naval  armies. 

The  earUest  instance  of  naval  warfare 
recorded  in  history,  is  that  of  one  Eiythras, 
a  prince  who  made  himself  master  of  the 
Red  sea,  and  monopolized  its  commerce, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  Egyptians,  who 
were  only  allowed  to  navigate  it  with  a 
single  ship.  The  Egyptians,  thus  restrict- 
ed, are  said  to  have  partially  evaded  the 
edict  by  making  then*  single  ship  of  an 
unusual  size;  much  as  the  British  did, 
in  past  centuries,  with  their  single  annual 
ship  to  Puerto  Bello.  Erytiiras  is  not,  how- 
ever, allowed  the  undisputed  honor  of 
originating  naval  war.  He  has  a  formida- 
ble competitor  m  Jason,  and  two  still  more 
so  in  Neptune  and  Hercules.  WiUiout  at- 
rempting  to  settie  the  respective  claims  of 


these  nautical  worthies,  we  will  conteot 
ourselves  with  endeavoring  to  discover  the 
nature  of  naval  war  in  the  earliest  ages  of 
history. 

The  most  noted  battle  of  ancient  times 
is  that  w'hich  took  place  between  tiie 
Greeks  and  Persians  at  Salamis,  &ve  cen- 
turies before  the  Christian  era.  The  situ- 
ation of  the  Grecians  struggling  to  preserve 
their  liberty  &oia  the  threatened  yoke  of 
Xerxes ;  ibe  generous  rivalry  of  Aristides 
and  Themistocles;  the  heroism  of  Arte- 
misia, with  many  romantic  incidents,  com- 
biue  to  shed  a  strong  interest  over  this 
famous  engagement  The  Grecian  fleet 
consisted  of  three  hundred  and  eighty 
sliips,  all,  doubUess,  very  small,  as  we  are 
told  that  the  largest  galley  was  of  but  fifty 
oars,  with  only  eighteen  fighting  men. 
The  vessels  were  without  decks,  and  the 
contest  was  decided  either  by  running 
each  other  down,  or  else  by  ^ppHng  and 
fighting  hand  to  hand,  the  victory  declar- 
ing for  those  who  excelled  in  numbers  or 
in  personal  prowess.  The  fleet  of  Xerxes 
was  superior  in  numbers,  as  well  as  in  the 
size  of  its  ships,  and  as  his  army  was  nu- 
merous beyond  anything  known  in  mod- 
em times,  it  was  easy  ft>r  him  to  man  it 
powerfully.  But  the  situation  of  Salamis 
tavored  the  Grecians,  as  it  hindered  the 
Persians  and  their  allies  from  dii^laying 
their  whole  force.  The  Greeks  naving 
determined  to  give  battle  rather  than 
await  it  to  their  inevit^ile  destruction, 
Themistocles  bore  down  with  the  fiiU  im- 
petus of  a  freah  breeze,  which  blew  regu- 
lariy  every  day.  The  Persians  received 
the  first  attack  undaunted,  and  even  re- 
turned it  with  so  much  vigor  that  the 
Greeks  began  to  fidter,  when,  according 
to  Herodotus,  an  heroic  Athenian  by  the 
name  of  Pallene,  retrieved  their  situation 
by  boldly  steering  his  galley  into  the  midst 
of  the  enemy,  and  drawing  his  country- 
men after  him  to  his  rescue.  And  now 
the  height  and  sluggishness  of  the  Persian 
vessels,  even  their  excessive  numbers  thus 
embarrassed  in  a  narrow  strait,  and  the 
disconnected  efforts  resulting  firom  the 
various  nations  of  the  aUies,  and  from  a 
plurality  of  commanders,  threw  them  into 
utter  confusion.  Moreover,  among  the 
Persians  and  their  alUes,  there  was  much 
disaffection ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the 
Greeks  had  a  good  cause,  and  every  thins 
at  stake ;  their  vessels,  too,  were  light  and 
manageable,  and  they  were  expert  in  ma- 
nceuvring  them ;  they  did  every  thing  in 
good  order ;  finally,  they  had  but  one  su- 
preme commander,  and  he  Themistocles. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  not  much 
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to  be  wondered  at  that  tbey  should  have 
proved  victoiioue. 

There  are  one  or  two  iacideiilB,  which 
UMk  place  during  the  battle,  not  a  little 
ebancterietic  of  the  mode  of  fighting  and 
of  the  manners  of  the  times.  We  are  told 
of  a  Grecian  galley  being  sunk  l^  an 
Piuoian 


Ionian  of  the  Peisnn  fleet ;  this,  in  turn, 
sostained  a  Hke  fhte,  being  run  down  by 
a  galley  of  Eama.  But,  b^ore  their  vessel 
sank  under  mem,  the  lonians  had  time  to 
diTow  themselTes  into  the  ship  of  their 
aotBgonitis,  and  by  the  desperate  bniTery 
to  which  they  were  urged  by  their  situa- 
tioD,  seconded  by  their  dexterity  in  the 
ine  of  the  spear,  for  which  they  were  &- 
tiKNis,  gained  poescomon  of  the  Eginetic 
galley.  Sdll  more  peculiar  was  the  strat- 
Bgon  by  which  the  queen  Artemisia  con- 
tnnd  to  escape.  She  had  opposed  the 
eogagement ;  but  when  it  was  determined 
to  give  battle,  she  displayed  sreater  valor 
tbui  any  of  the  followers  of  Xerxes,  so 
tint  he  took  occasion  to  say,  as  he  viewed 
her  conduct  from  his  throne  on  a  neigh- 
boring eminence,  that  only  the  Women  of 
the  fleet  behaved  like  men.  This  unsus- 
tained  courage  involved  her,  at  length,  in 
iDimiBent  danger,  and  she  found  herself 
liody  beset  by  many  enemies,  when,  as 
the  only  means  of  escape,  she  resorted  to 
the  fltniag«m  of  hoisting  Grecian  colors, 
and  attacnng  a  Persian  ship,  commanded 
bv  one  Damasithymus,  king  of  Calynda, 
Which  she  speedily  sent  to  the  bottom. 
Thk  deed,  doubdess,  cost  her  the  less, 
that  Damasithymus  had  once  been  her 
enemy.  Her  pursuers,  seeing  this,  believ- 
ed her  vessel  to  be  one  of  their  own  fleet, 
and  so  Artemisia  escaped. 

Id  the  two  centuries  succeeding  this 
battle  of  Salamis,  many  improvements 
were  introduced  into  naval  waHare.  They 
originated  chiefly  with  the  Carthaginians, 
who  had  inherited  all  the  commercial 
doll  and  enterprise  of  their  Phoenician 
ferefttheiSL  No  longer  contented  with  the 
rsnde  of  Egypt,  Phoenicia,  the  Red  sea, 
Gaul,  Spain  and  Mauritania,  and  the  nar- 
row KmitB  of  the  Mediterranean,  they 
itood  bohlly  forth  beyond  the  Pillars,  hith- 
etto  esteemed  the  ne  plus  uUra  of  the  earth, 
and  carried  their  commercial  enterprises 
to  the  western  coasts  of  Europe  and  Af- 
rica, and  even  to  the  British  isles.  So 
eitended  a  commerce,  and  the  spirit  of 
moDopolv  with  which  it  was  carried  on, 
led  to  the  creation  of  powerful  arma- 
menis;  which  were  also  necessary  for  tlie 
proceetion  of  the  many  colonies  which 
Cardiage  possessed  in  Spain,  Sicily,  and 
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The  galley  was  the  form  of  sb^  used 
in  war  by  the  Carthaginians.  Their 
triremeif  as  they  were  called  by  tlie  Ro- 
mans, fit>m  their  havinc  three  rows  of 
oars,  were  usually  one  liundred  feet  in 
lenjith,  ten  in  breadth,  and  seven  in  height. 
This  form,  long,  low,  and  narrow,  though 
not  adapted  to  encounter  a  stormj  sea, 
was  admirably  suited  to  move  rapidly  in 
smooth  water ;  for,  whilst  the  small  hreadth 
opposed  little  resistance  in  dividing  the 
water,  the  extreme  length  made  room  for 
many  rowers,  and  gave  great  impetus  to 
the  attacks  of  the  b^.  The  bow  curved 
upwards,  forming  a  circular  beak,  which 
was  faced  with  iron ;  or  else  it  receded 
suddenly,  having  a  single  sharp  point,  like 
a  plougnshare,  projecting  at  the  surface 
of  the  water,  and  intended  to  open  the 
nde  of  an  antagonist,  and  cause  her  de- 
struction. Frequently  the  beak  was  form- 
ed to  represent  a  lion,  tiger,  or  other  rav- 
enous beast  calcukted  to  inspire  teiTor 
It  was  always  surmounted  by  Uie  national 
emblem ;  thus  an  owl  stood  on  the  prow 
of  an  Athenian  gall^ ;  a  cock  ofi  a  Phoe- 
nician or  Carthaginian,  and  the  eagle  on 
a  Roman.  Here  or  at  the  stem  were  also 
placed  the  ensisns  and  standards^  and 
tnimpeters,  stanmng  beside  them,  sound- 
ed their  shnll  blasts  to  inspire  couragi^  at 
the  moment  of  onset  From  the  bow 
to  the  stem  there  extended  a  flooring  6r 
deck,  which  served  as  a  battle-fleld  for  thd 
mailed  and  heavy  armed  soldiers  who 
fought  The  stem  was  covered  with  a 
circuhir  shed  or  pavilion,  richly  carved 
and  decorated  witli  streamers  and  trophies. 
Under  this  was  placed  tlie  tutela,  repre- 
senting some  (Nitron  deity,  to  which  sacri- 
fices and  prayers  were  offered,  and  which 
vns  held  so  sacred  as  to  furnish  a  sanctu- 
ary to  whoever  took  refuge  there.  From 
this  elevated  station,  too,  the  commander 
surveyed  the  fight  and  directed  the  efibrts 
of  his  followers.  There  were  two  dis- 
tinct classes  of  ofiicere  and  men  in  each 
galley.  The  commander  of  the  soldiera 
was  supreme,  and  under  him  the  pilot, 
who  took  his  station  abafl,  at  the  ade 
of  the  steersman,  directed  all  necessary 
evolutions  and  manoeuvres.  The  pilot 
was  assisted  in  the  command  of  the  sailors 
by  his  mate,  and  by  the  agitator  or  en- 
courager  of  the  rowers,  whilst  a  musi- 
cian marked  ilie  measure  of  the  stroke, 
and,  by  the  harmonv  of  his  voice  and 
mstmment,  inspirited  the  rowers  when 
weaiy  with  toil.  As  for  the  rowen  them- 
selves, they  were  placed  below  deck  on 
rows  of  blenches,  ascending  above  each 
other  diagonally,  the  bench  of  one  serving 
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for  the  footstool  of  hjs  comrade  imme- 
diately above  and  behind  him.  We  read 
of  five  benched,  eifht  benched,  and  even 
forty  benched  galteys;  but  this  cannot 
poanbly  mean,  as  many  suppose,  so  many 
diatinct  beaAa.  of  rowers.  L'Escallier 
rery  reasonably  suggests  that  this  enume- 
ration must  have  applied  to  the  various 
divisions  of  rowers,  similar  to  that  of  the 
batteries  of  modem  ships ;  for,  in  an 
American  first  rate,  we  have  ten  or  more 
divi^ons  of  cannon ;  and  a  ten  decked 
ship  is  no  greater  absurdity  than  a  galley 
witn  ten  ranks  of  rowers.  In  proof  of 
this,  the  medals,  which  iu  all  cases  copy 
the  noblest  finrms,  show  us  no  galley  of 
more  than  three  rows ;  and  even  in  this 
case,  the  upper  tier  must  have  been  veiy 
tmwieldy,  for  the  lenfftii  of  the  oar  neces- 
sarily increased  wiUi  each  ascending 
bench.  Hence  it  was  not  only  necessary 
to  place  the  stoutest  and  most  athletic 
rowers  at  the  upper  oars,  but  likewise  to 
load  the  handles  of  them  with  lead,  in 
•rder  to  counterbalance  the  ^reat  weight 
without  We  have  already  said  that  these 
rowers  were  distinct  fix)m  the  soldiers  who 
ibuffht,  for  rowing  was  esteemed  a  great 
drudgery,  and  was  not  unirequently,  in 
ancient  as  in  modem  times,  the  punish- 
ment of  malefactors,  who  were  chain- 
ed 'perpetually  to  the  benches  on  which 
tb^y  rowed.  It  was,  perliaps,  fi-om  the 
ifbfusion  of  such  unamiable  materials,  that 
^  sailors  came  to  be  esteemed  infamous  and 
wicked  wretches,  totaUy  destitute  of  hu- 
manity and  religion.  Galleys  were  steer- 
ed with  oars  mn  out  on  the  quarters,  and 
managed  by  men  standing  near  the  pilots, 
and  ready  to  ol)ey  their  orders.  Soils 
were  also  used  to  ease  the  rowers,  and  at- 
tain a  freaxer  velocity,  when  the  wind 
was  &ir;  both  masts  and  yards  were, 
however,  always  taken  down  and  stowed 
out  of  the  way,  on  the  eve  of  an  engage- 
ment, and  the  oars  alone  used,  tlius  ena- 
bling the  galley  to  move  and  turn  without 
reference  to  the  du^ction  of  the  vnnd. 
These  sails  were  sometimes  made  of  vari- 
egated stripes,  and  we  occasionally  read 
of  the  galley  of  an  emperor  or  an  admiral 


having  sails  of  purple,  embroidered  with 
ffotd.  The  body  of  the  vessel  was  toste- 
mlly  painted,  representing  gods,  animals, 
or  hi^ric  scenes,  and  sometimes  the  oar- 
blades  were  richly  gilded. 
Such  were  the  locomotive  means  of  the 

Silley.  Its  means  of  offence  consisted  in 
e  various  weapons  and  missiles  used  on 
land.  Javelins  and  arrows  were  dis- 
charged in  showers  from  the  deck,  or 
from  turrets  at  the  bow  and  stem.    As  a 


protection  fh>m  these,  a  curtain  of  hide0 
was  used,  from  behind  which  the  soldien 
discharged  their  misnles  in  return,  or 
thmst  with  very  long  spears,  used  only  at 
sea.  In  the  centre  were  engines  from 
which  rocks  were  projected  of  sufficient 
size  to  sink  a  ship ;  and,  as  the  combatants 
approached,  great  masses  of  iron,  fiiom 
their  form  called  dolphins,  were  let  down 
from  the  elevation  of  the  mast-head,  and 
sometimes  passed  through  the  bottom  of 
an  adveraaiy,  to  his  inevitable  destraction. 
Battering  rams,  which  were  beams  point- 
ed with  iron,  were  ako  suspended  from 
the  mast,  and  forced  with  destmctive  ef- 
l^ct  against  the  enemy's  side.  But  the 
great  means  of  annoyance  was  the  attack 
of  the  beak ;  and,  in  ord»  to  make  it  with 
complete  effect,  it  was  very  desirable  to 
gain  the  wind,  so  as  to  bear  down  upon 
an  adversary  with  the  createst  velocity, 
demolish  his  oars,  open  nis  side,  or  even 
overturn  and  mn  down  the  vessel.  Earth- 
en pots  of  live  coals  and  pitch,  and  of 
combustibles  ready  to  combine  and  bunt 
forth  in  flames,  were  either  cast  fh>m  ship 
to  ship,  or  so  suspended  over  the  beak, 
that  when  the  shock  took  place  ther 
would  Ml  on  the  deck  of  the  assailed. 
It  is  said  of  Hannibal,  an  ancestor  of 
the  great  Hannibal,  that  he  threw,  on 
one  occasion,  pots  containing  live  snakes 
upon  the  enemy's  deck,  ana,  as  he  had 
conjectured,  filled  the  crew  with  horror  at 
so  unwonted  an  attack,  and  availed  hincH 
self  of  their  consternation  in  securing  the 
victdiy.  Fire  ships  were  also  used  at  this 
eariy  period  with  destmctive  effect.  The 
line  of  batde  was  usually  triangular,  the 
admiral's  ship  being  at  the  an^e  in  ad- 
vance, and  the  line  of  store-ships  formine 
the  base.  Before  engaging,  it  was  usufu 
for  the  admiral  to  pass  in  a  small  boat 
throughout  his  fleet,  haranguing  his  fol- 
lowers, and  urging  them  to  do  their  duty. 
Thus  inspirited,  a  shout  of  anticipated 
triumph  would  pass  from  ship  to  ship ;  and 
when  the  gilded  shield  Was  at  length  dis- 
played as  a  siffnal  for  battle,  the  shrill 
tmm()ets  sent  forth  their  blasts,  and  the 
combatants  mshed  to  the  encounter,  rend- 
ing the  air  with  shouts  and  war  songs. 
The  battle  won,  the  victon  returned  to 
port,  towing  their  prizes,  their  ships  being 
decorated  with  fragments  of  the  wrecks, 
themselves  crowned  with  laurel,  and  sing- 
ing neeans  to  Apollo.  The  richest  of  the 
spoil  was  reserved  as  an  oblation  to  the 
gods,  and  broken,  or  even  entire  galleys 
were  placed  in  the  precincts  of  the  temples. 
Such  was  the  state  of  naval  wah&re, 
untU  the  Romans,  incited  by  their  contest 
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witb  Carthace  fiir  the  poaseasion  of  Sicily, 
fiiBt  tiinied  their  attention  to  naval  affidn. 
Such  was  the  invincible  daring  of  thia 
nation,  that,  'having  scarce  ever  dreamed 
of  navigation,  they  yet  reaolved  to  attack 
the  Carthaf^iniana  on  their  own  element 
At  thia  conjuncture,  a  Cartliaginian  cruis- 
er, accidentally  stranded  on  their  shores, 
furnished  them  with  a  model.  But  where 
ahould  thev  procure  marinen  to  man  their 
\  galleys  ?  This  difficulty  yielded  to  Roman 
resolution.  Benches  were  established  on 
the  land;  the  recruits  were  placed  with 
their  oars,  as  if  embarked,  and  an  officer, 
Aandinjp  in  a  conspicuous  position,  made 
sKns  with  his  hand,  to  indicate  the  instant 
men  they  should  together  dip  their  oars, 
and  then  sweep  them  with  a  concerted 
movement  of  tho  arms  and  body.  In  this 
way,  a  sufficient  number  of  men  were 
taught  to  row,  during  the  construction  of 
the  eallevB,  and  a  fleet  of  ItiO  vessels,  with 
nearly  40,000  oarsmen  and  soldiers,  was 
equipped  for  sea.  Befiire  sailing,  howev- 
er to  meet  the  enemy,  these  hasUly  man- 
ufactured sailors  were  exercised  for  some 
time  on  board  the  galleys.  After  all,  it 
vras  probable  that  tms  fleot  was  as  awk- 
ward and  unmanageable  as  might  have 
been  expected,  and  thati  the  consul  Duili- 
118,  ere  he  had  long  been  to  sea  with  it, 
discovered  that,  though  he  had  copied 
much  from  the  Carthaginians,  there  was 
much  still  that  had  escaped  him.  For  we 
find  him  soon  calling  up  his  ingenuity  to 
devise  some  means  of  neutralizing  the  su- 
perior skill  and  seamanship  of  the  Car- 
thaginians ;  this  he  effected  by  the  inven- 
tion of  the  coTWLS,  It  was  a  bridge  or 
platform  planted  at  the  bow,  and  which 
could  be  turned  at  pleasure  from  side  to 
side,  or  hoisted  up  to  a  mast  erected  for 
the  purpose.  At  length  the  two  fleets 
came  in  sight,  and  prepared  for  battle.' 
The  Carthaginians,  being  superior  in 
numbers,  and  still  more  so  in  experience 
and  skill,  were  filled  vrith  contempt  at  the 
rude  appearance  of  the  Roman  galleys, 
and  their  more  clumsy  evolutions.  They 
were  certain  of  victory.  Nevertheless,  as 
they  approached  nearer,  the  awkward  ap- 
penidage  at  the  bow,  which  had  at  first  ex- 
cited ridicule,  began  to  inspire  mistrust 
This  was  augmented  when  they  found 
that  the  Romans  paused  not  to  discbaive 
their  missiles,  but,  receiving  those  of  the 
Carthaginians,  steered  boldlv  on,  until 
each  Itoman  galley  had  struck  an  enemy, 
when  the  ropes  that  held  the  corvuM  sus- 
pended to  the  mast  being  loosed,  it  fell 
with  fatal  force  upon  his  deck,  crushing 
those  who  had  coUected  to  defend  the 


entrance.  The  bais  of  ahaipened  iron 
with  which  the  bottom  of  the  bridge  was 
armed,  transfixed  the  deck,  with  those 
who  stood  in  the  way,  and  the  two  galleys 
remained  firmly  grappled.  And  now  the 
Romans,  receiving  the  enemy's  airows  od 
their  shields,  raised  their  war  cry,  and 
rushed,  sword  in  hand,  to  the  assault ;  sea- 
manship  and  skill  were  set  aside,  and  cour- 
age and  personal  prowess  became  the  artri* 
ters  of  the  contest  The  former  confidence 
of  the  Cartbagiuians  was  only  equalled  by 
their  present  consternation.  Great  and 
terrible  was  the  slaughter.  Eighty  galleys 
were  either  taken  or  destroyed,  among 
them  the  famous  ^ley  of  Hannibal,  the 
Carthaginian  adimral,  which  had  onco 
belonged  to  Pyrrbus.  The  admiral  him* 
self  narrowly  escaped  in  a  small  boat* 
This  victoiT,  if  we  consider  the  circum- 
sUiBCes  under  which  the  battle  was  fouffht, 
is  inferior  to  none  in  history.  It  was  duly 
estimated  at  Rome ;  the  most  extraordinary 
honors  were  decreed  to  Duilius,  he  bein^^ 
the  first  Roman  who  enjoyed  a  naval  tri- 
umph. A  rostral  column  was  also  erect- 
ed to  him,  upon  which  were  placed  the 
beaks  of  the  Carthaginian  gallevs,  Thi» 
cdumrna  roitrata  is  still  seen  and  admired 
in  old  Rome,  where  the  stranger  does  not 
feil  to'  visit  it,  and  where,  turning  fron> 
the  humiliating  picture  of  modem  degen- 
eracy, he  traces  with  pleasure  an  inscrip- 
tion which  recalls  the  best  days  of  the 
republic. 

From  this  time  until  the  invention  of 
cannon,  naval  war&re  imderwent  little 
variation.  The  emperors  of  Constanti- 
nople continued  to  observe  the  same  sys- 
tem of  annoyance  and  defence  in  their 
navy,  which  must  have  been  considerable,, 
as  Yve  read  of  an  expedition  sent  to  sub- 
due C^«te,  consisting  of  200  ships  and 
49,000  men.  They  wisely  reduced  the 
height  of  their  galleys,  using  none  but 
drovMM9  of  two  tiers,  having  in  all  100 
oars,  rowed  by  as  many  men.  A  level 
platform  covered  the  rowers,  upon  which 
the  soldiers  drew  up  and  fought  as  upon 
land.  The  capU'un  stood  at  the  poop  be- 
tween Uie  two  Btteersmen,  whence  he 
directed  the  efforti  of  his  followers. 
Thence,  too,  he  disco^-ered  and  obeyed  the 
signals  of  his  admiral— an  invention  al- 
ready introduced  to  aig^ufir  orders  at  a 
distance.  The  line  of  baW  vww  some- 
what changed ;  fh>m  a  triangle  it  had  be- 
come a  crescent  The  hoTDS  pointed 
rearward,  and  the  admirals  sf^ooed  in 
the  centre  began  the  attack.  1?^  same 
means  of  annoyance  were  still  emp'foyBd ; 
arrows  were  shot  fi^m  bows  and  Cxomr 
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bows ;  jatelins  were  discharged  from  en- 
lines  ;  and  huge  rocks  were  projected 
mm  machines,  which,  we  are  told,  often 
found  their  way  through  the  deck  and 
bottom  of  the  hostile  vessel,  destroying 
both  galley  and  crew.  But  the  most 
dreadful  weapon  then  in  use  was  the  iron 
tube,  fix)m  which  the  Greek  fire  was  pro- 
jected in  streams  upon  the  vessel  and  crew 
of  an  enemy.  This  combustible,  which  had 
been  much  earlier  used,  in  the  less  destruc- 
tive form  of  missiles,  was  of  such  fearful  ac- 
tivity that  nothing  could  resist  it,  and  wa- 
ter, mstead  of  extinguishing,  did  but  aug- 
ment its  fury.  Terrible  must  it  have  been 
to  the  northern  pirates,  of  whom  we  are 
told  that,  imitating  those  of  their  country- 
men who  had  invaded  Europe  by  other 
routes,  they  descended  in  canoes,  by  the 
Borysthenes,  into  the  Black  sea.  HaWng 
plundered  its  shores,  they  were  hastening 
to  seize  upon  Constantinople,  when  they 
vrere  met  by  the  fleet  of  the  emperor. 
Hardly  had  they  raised  their  war-shout, 
as  they  paddled  their  canoes  to  tlie  assault, 
when  they  were  met  by  well-directed 
•streams  of  liquid  fire,  issuing  from  the 
prow  of  every  Grecian  galley.  Conster- 
nation seized  them,  and  they  plunged  into 
the  sea,  happy  in  haVing  yet  the  alterna- 
tive of  a  choice  of  deaths.*  Though  the 
attack  of  beaks  was  still  continued,  less  im- 
portance was  now  attached  to  tJie  point 
of  gaining  the  wmd.  In  order  to  escape 
from  the  torture  of  the  fire-tube,  it  was 
more  usual  at  once  to  grapple  broadside  to 
broadside,  and,  while  the  rowers  assailed 
each  other  with  pikes  through  their  row- 
ports,  the  soldiers  rushed,  with  sword  and 
buckler,  to  the  attack,  fighting  desperatoly, 
hand  to  hand.  Hence  it  is  that,  in  th<;j  his- 
tory of  those  times,  we  so  fi^queiitl^y  read 
of  ten,  twenty,  and  even  thirty  'jbousand 
men,  dain  in  a  single  naval  eii[tounter. 

At  length,  a  great  revob*4tiv)b  in  naval 
warfiire  was  brought  abou*^  by  the  intro- 
duction of  cannon.  Tliey  tvere  firet  used 
bythe  Venetians  against  the  Genoese,  in 
1370.  It  is  a  Dttie  sin^^alar,  when  we  con- 
eider  their  efncacy  for.  the  destruction  of 
ships,  >hat  they  sho?4ld  not  have  been  em- 

*The  Greek  fire  'naa  lately  been  reinvented  by 
an  American,  of  'Jie  name  of  Brown.  He  dis- 
ckarges  it,  like  ^y  other  fluid,  from  a  common 
engine,  and,  ^^^mq  its  resinous  and  cohesive  na- 
ture, project  jjmuch  fiulher.  As  it  passes  out 
of  the  tub^  jjgfQ  the  open  air,  a  match,  placed  at 
the  end,  '^xmvens  it  into  a  liquid  fire,  of  a  destruc- 
tive en'^iTgy,  not  at  all  inferior  to  what  is  attribut- 
ed to  ^^i  of  the  Greeks.  He  has  offered  his  tn- 
^^'jiOA  to  our  ffovemment;  and,  as  connected 
^^a  sysiem  of  steam-batteries  for  the  defence 
of  eor  coast,  it  would  prove  terribly  efficacious. 


jAayed  for  this  purpose  until  a  whole  cen 
tury  from  their  first  use  in  Europe  by  the 
Saracens,  in  the  defence  of  Niebla,  and 
nearly  thirty  years  from  their  general  in- 
troduction, as  an  implement  of  war  on 
land,  at  the  siege  or  Algeziras.  When 
first  introduced,  me  cannon  were  mounted 
on  the  deck  which  covered  the  rowers, 
and  were  either  made  to  protrude  over  the 
rail,  or  else  were  pointed  throuffh  port- 
holes pierced  through  tiie  bulwark  which 
defenaed  the  crew.  In  the  galleasj  which 
was  first  used  at  Lepanto,  there  was  one. 
row  of  ports  between  the  oars,  and  tiieti 
batteries  of  heavier  cannon  upon  the  poop 
and  forecasde.  Not^vithstanding  all  these 
innovations,  we  shall  yet  find  that  the  an- 
cient mode  of  naval  warfare  was,  in  a  great 
measure,  maintained  in  that  renowneSna- 
val  battie,  the  battle  cif  Lepanto. 

The  battle  of  Lepanto  was  fought  be- 
tween the  papal,  Venetian  and  SpaniiAi 


fleets,  and  tliat  of  Selim,  sultan  of  Con- 
stantinople. In  September,  1571,  the 
Christian  fleet  was  collected,  and  made 
ready,  in  the  port  of  Messina.  It  consist- 
ed of  250  ship'i,  manned  by  50,000  men, 
and  was  placed  under  the  command  of 
don  John  of  Austria,  natural  son  of 
Charles  V,  for  whom  expressly  the  title 
of  generrduBsimo  was  then  invented.  The 
pope,  having  proclaimed  a  general  season 
of  fasting  and  prayer  throuffbout  Christen- 
dom, sent  a  strons  corps  of  ecclesiastics  to 
offi.date  in  the  fleet,  and  a  consecrated 
stimdard  to  be  displayed  from  the  ship  of 
die  admiral.  Absolution  was  promised  to 
every  sinner  who  should  fight  tor  the  faith, 
and  heaven  was  opened  to  the  slain.  Don 
John  was  urged  to  give  immediate  battie, 
and  to  feel  secure  of  victory.  Seliin,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  not  backward  in  pre- 
paring to  meet  the  danger.  Though  part 
of  his  forces  was  still  employed  in  reduc- 
ing the  island  of  Cyprus,  which  was  the 
original  subject  of  contention,  he  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  equipping  a  fleet  still  larger  than 
that  of  the  Christians.  It  was  intrusted 
to  the  pacha  Ali,  who  proved  himself  well 
worthy  of  the  charge.  Nor  was  the  sul- 
tan slow,  on  his  side,  in  promising  all  sorts 
of  good  things  to  the  defenders  of  the 
faith,  and  in  picturing  the  joys  of  a  Mo- 
hammedan paradise,  as  the  prize  of  mar- 
tyr^dom.  Both  parties  were  to  fight  the 
battie  of  the  Most  High.  The  two  fleets 
c^ume  together  in  the  gulf  of  Lepanto. 
What  the  Christians  wanted  in  numbers, 
they  made  up  in  superiority  of  equipment. 
The  prows  of  their  galleys  were  closer, 
and  better  defended^  and  their  soldiers  bet- 
ter provided  with  offensive  and  detensive 
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aimor.  They  made  general  use  of  hel- 
mets, coats  of  mail  aUd  fire-arms,  whilst 
many  of  the  Turks  defended  their  bodies 
with  large  leathern  shields,  and  had  no 
more  destructive  missiles  than  arrows. 
Moreover,  fortune  turned  against  them  at 
the  moment  of  ouaet;  for  the  wind,  which 
had  hitherto  been  favorable  to  them,  now 
blew  in  the  sails  of  the  Christians.  The 
batde,  as  of  old,  began  with  the  admirals. 
Don  Juan  and  Ali,  afler  a  short  cannon- 
ade, closed  and  grappled.  Both  crews 
rushed  to  the  assault,  meetinir,  in  deadly 
^tivgsl^  upon  the  gunwales.  Three  times 
did  the  Spaniards  gain  the  deck  of  their 
adversaiy,  and  as  often  were  they  driven 
back,  rerhaps  the  Turks  would  have 
foUowed  up  dieir  advantage  to  complete 
victoiy,  had  not  don  Juan,  in  that  cntical 
moment,  received  a  timely  reinforcement 
of  200  men.  By  their  assistance,  the  Turk 
was  again  boarded,  and  no  longer  with 
doubtful  success.  The  slaughter  was  in- 
discriminate and  terrible,  the  crescent  be- 
ing quickly  lowered,  and  replaced  bv  the 
cross,  whUst  the  severed  head  of  Ali, 
I>ianted  oil  a  pole,  and  hoisted  at  his  own 
masthead;  fllted  the  breasts  of  his  follow- 
ers with  momentary  consternation.  Scarce 
was  this  result  manifest,  ere  the  ciy  of  Ftc- 
ioria!  victoria!  pealed  fix>m  the  ships  of 
the  Christians;  and,  led  on  by  a  host  of 
heroes— a  Cotonna,  a  Veniero,  a  Doria — 
they  rushed  furiously  upon  the  enemy. 
Nor  did  the  Turits  tamely  yieki  the  victo- 

?,  wh^ch  they  had,  of  late,  so  often  won. 
he  ships  grappled;  the  enemies  fought 
hand  to  hand,  and  sword  to  cimeter ;  pikes, 
javelins  and  arrows,  cannons,  matchlocks 
and  arquebusses,  aided  the  fuiy  of  the 
combatanta  Turks  and  Christians  had 
never  foufht  so  valiantly,  though  that  was, 
emphaticuly,  the  age  of  darinff.  At  length, 
whilst  therasult  was  yetdoubtml,the  Turk- 
ish ^ley-slaves;  taking  courage  at  the 
partial  success  of  their  fellow-Christians, 
and  dreading  the  effect  of  the  reverse  up- 
on their  own  condition,  suddenly  rose, 
broke  their  chains,  attackiug  their  masters 
witli  them,  or  with  whatever  other  weap- 
ons fury  furnished  them,  and  repaid  them, 
in  a  few  short  moments,  for  years  of  cru- 
eltv.  In  an  opposite  manner,  the  crimi- 
nals who  performed  the  same  office  at  the 
oar  in  the  Spanish  and  Italian  galleys,  hav- 
ing asked  leave  of  their  officers,  and  been 
unchained  and  armed,  boarded  the  enemy 
with  a  furv  rendered  iiresistible  by  de- 
spair, a  recldessnesB  which  had  nothing  to 
lose,  and  the  double  hope  of  meritinglib- 
esty  or  obtaining  martyrdom.  At  length, 
tlie  few  Turks  that  remamed  began  to 


thmk  of  flight  Thiit|r  galleys  alone  es- 
caped to  Constantmople,  through  the  skill 
of^the  intrepid  corsair  Ulucciah,  who  car- 
ried away  the  standard  of  Maha,  as  a 
trophy.*  A  few  reached  the  neij^hboring 
shore,  and  abandoned  their  ships ;  iSu 
were  taken ;  the  rest  were  either  sunk, 
burnt,  or  battered  to  pieces :  10,000  Turica 
were  taken,  2Ss000  slain ;  15,000  Chris- 
tians were  released  from  the  servitude  of 
the  oar.  Nor  was  the  victory  cheaply  pur- 
chased— 10,000  Christians  were  amons 
the  number  of  the  victims.  Beautiful  had 
been  the  display  of  the  eneoimtering  fleets, 
but  now  how  chansed  the  spectacle! 
Shattered  fragments  m  wrecks  and  masts 
covered  the  sea,  which  was  every  where 
streaked  with  human  blood,  or  strewed 
with  limbs  and  disfigured  corpses.  The 
whole  of  Europe  resounded  with  shouts 
for  this  fflorious  victory,  and  with  the 
praises  of  its  hero.  He  was  pronounced 
the  greatest  warrior  of  the  age ;  the  Chris- 
tians of  Macedonia  and  Albania  tendered 
him  the  sovereignty  of  their  country ;  and. 
as  for  the  pope,  when  the  news  reached 
him,  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  in  a  ho- 
ly ecstasy,  *^  There  was  a  man  sent  of  God, 
whose  name  was  John.** 

The  rajHd  improvements  which  the  dis- 
covery of^  Amenca  effected  in  naval  archi- 
tecture, for  commercial  purposes,  extend- 
ed equally  to  its  other  branches.  A  grad- 
ual improvement  took  place  in  the  form 
and  adaptation  of  ships  of  war,  and  they 
were,  at  the  same  time,  progressively  in- 
creased in  force  and  size,  until,  before  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  we  already 
read  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  ships  of 
ei^ty  ana  ninety  guns,  ui  the  last  cen- 
tuiy, shqw  of  war  at  length  attained  asize 
which  may  be  considered  as  a  maximum  ; 
for  nature  herself  has  set  bounds,  to  sur- 
pass which  would  be,  if  not  impossible,  at 
least  inconvenient  Many  harbors  exclude 
vessels  of  excesnve  depth;  the  trees  of 
which  ships  are  made  do  not  exceed  a  cer- 
tain growtn ;  and  man,  who  is  to  construct, 
equip,  and  finally  mancsuvre  these  won- 

•The  corsair  carried  away  a  more  precious 
treasure  in  the  persoo  of  the  poet-hero  Cervao- 
tes.  Bia  intrepidity  had  honied  him  among  the 
first  on  board  of  the  enemy's  galley,  to  vbich  his 
own  was  grappled ;  but  his  comrades  were  re- 
pulsed, the  grapnels  broken,  and  he,  left  wounded 
on  tlie  deck,  was  carried  away  by  the  renendo. 
as  he  himself  tdls  us,  in  the  beaotiliil  episode  of 
El  CaptwOf  *'  the  only  captive  among  so  many 
liberated,  the  only  sad  among  so  many  rejoicing 
Christians/'  The  matter  might,  however^  have 
been  worse.  Had  Cervantes  been  slain,  mile  id 
of  taken  at  L.epanto,  we  had  never  known  tb^ 
valiaat  doo  Quixote,  nor  the  facetiooa  Saacho. 
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drous  machines  upon  the  deep,  though  able 
to  efiect  much  by  an  advantageous  appli- 
cation of  his  atrength,  and  by  concerted 
tsSortSf  is  yet  a  being  of  limited  powera. 
The  English  Caledonia,  the  French  Com- 
merce de  MctneUUst  and  the  SaniiBsima 
Trinidadj  may  almost  be  looked  upon  as 
magnificent  monstem.  Nor  hare  we,  per* 
haps,  acted  wisely  in  exceeding  all  these, 
in  the  great  ship  now  building  at  Philadel- 
phia ;  Uiough  the  same  admirable  symme- 
try, which  distinguishes  our  ships  of  the 
hne,  is  still  obserred  in  her.  The  ship 
canying  one  hundred  guns,  on  three  uni- 
form decks,  may  be  considered  as  the  best 
adapted  to  unite  fbrmidableness  and  effi- 
ciency. 

When  this  increase  of  size  took  place, 
the  oar  ceased  to  be  a  fit  agent  to  move  so 
weighty  a  machme,  and  it  only  remained, 
by  3ie  adaptation  of  sails,  to  make  the 
most  of  that  which  natui^  has  placed  at 
our  disposal,  in  the  restless  and  ever-mov- 
iDg  element  which  surrounds  us.  Ckdleys 
hare  been  long  discontinued  on  the  ocean, 
and  are  now  only  used  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, where  immemorial  usage  renders 
every  thing  hereditaiy.  With  tnis  revolu- 
tion in  the  manner  of  propelBng  vessels 
of  war,  an  equal  one  was  introduced  in 
the  method  of  fighting.  Their  augment- 
ed si£e  rendered  it  more  inconvenient  to 
grapple  and  fight  hand  to  hand,  and  risk- 
ed the  destruction  of  bodi  ships,  if  the 
vreather  were  tempestuous.  Hence  this 
mode  of  combat  was  rarely  resorted  to ; 
and  batterin|[  with  cannon,  at  a  fiivorable 
distance,  until  one  party  or  the  other  struck, 
became  the  ordimuy  mode  of  naval  war- 
fere.  This  we  shall  now  exemplify,  by 
briefly  describing  the  present  mode  of  en- 
gagement, and  relating  a  few  instances  of 
mcdem  naval  batdes  between  single  ships 
and  fleets. 

When  two  adverse  ships  come  in  sifht 
of  each  other  upon  the  ocean,  accident  de- 
cides, usually,  which  is  to  windvnird.  To 
be  to  wmdward,  or  to  the  side  from  which 
the  vrind  comes,  is  always  esteemed  an  ad- 
vanuige.  If  the  weather  ship  be  of  infe- 
rior force,  it  enables  her  to  keep  out  of  ac- 
tion much  lonser,  and,  though  a  poorer 
sailer,  she  may  do  so  until  the  intervention 
of  night  increases  the  chances  of  escape. 
If,  however,  the  weather  ship  be  of  supe- 
rior force,  she  is  enabled  to  bear  at  once 
down,  and  direct  her  head  upon  the  ene- 
my, and,  having  the  advantage  in  sailing, 
must  soon  be  aJongside  of  her.  We  wiU, 
however,  suppose  a  case  in  which  two 
equal  ships  meet,  and  are  mumally  anx- 
ious to  engage.    Then,  also,  the  weather- 


gage  is  an  advantage,  fi>r  the  ship  to  lee- 
wmtl,  careeninff  to  me  breeze^  exposes  her 
side  below  wind  and  water,  and,  if  struck 
there,  and  afterwards  forced  to  tack  and 
change  her  careen,  or  if  merely  brought 
upri^t,  the  shot-holes  thus  made  are 
thrown  out  of  the  reach  of  repairs  fh>m 
without,  and  may  cause  her  sinking. 
The  ship  to  windward,  on  the  contrary, 
has  her  lee-side  exposed  to  the  attack,  and 
the  ordinary  water-line  depressed  below 
the  surface,  in  proportion  to  the  strength 
of  the  breeze.  In  this  situation,  if  she  re- 
ceives dangerous  shot-holes  at  the  water's 
edge,  bv  chan^^ng  her  tack,  she  may  bring 
them  above  tl:^  surface,  so  as  to  stop  the 
leaks.  Being  to  windward,  moreover, 
confers  the  advmtage  of  heaving  up  at 
pleasure  to  cross  an  enen^'sboWjOrstem, 
for  the  purpose  of  a  raking  ^te. 

Assuming  the  advantage  of  the  weather- 
gage,  let  us  prepare  for  action.  Topsails, 
top-gallant-sails,  jib  and  spanker,  with  the 
courses  hauled  up,  ready  to  be  set  again, 
are  good  sails  to  fight  under,  fi>r  with  tnem 
your  ship  is  under  perfect  command  to  ad- 
vance, manoeuvre,  or  lie  to.  If  there  ia 
an  appeaionee  of  sqtldlj^  vreather,  k  is 
well  to  have  a  reef  in  the  topsails,  in  anti- 
cipation. The  crew  are  called  to  quartera 
by  beat  of  drum,  every  man  going  to  the 
station  which  has  been  rendered  familiar 
to  him  by  frequent  training,  under  the  eye 
of  his  officers.  The  commander,  stand- 
ing in  a  conspicuous  station  on  the  auar- 
ter-deck,  watches  iiis  own  ship  ana  the 
enemy,  and  conveys  the  order  that  the  oc- 
casion may  require  by  voice,  or  threueh 
the  medium  of  his  aids.  Under  him,  the 
fint  lieutenantcommands  the  ofiensi  ve  and 
defensive  operations,  and  effects  the  vari- 
ous evolutions  which  he  may  direct,  in  re- 
lation to  the  position  of  the  ship.  The  clues 
are  stoppered,  to  keep  the  sails  spread 
in  the  event  of  the  sheets  bein^  shot  away, 
and  the  yards  are  hung  in  chains,  to  obvi- 
ate a  like  inconvenience  from  the  cutting 
of  the  ties.  The  carpenter  rigs  the  pumps 
to  prepare  for  a  leakj^collects  his  shot-plugs 
to  stop  holes  in  the  side,  and  fishes  of  wood 
to  strengthen  a  mast,  or  yard,  that  may  be 
wound^  Olid  in  danger  of  falling.  The 
surgeon  prepares,  in  the  cockpit,  to  relieve 
the  wound^.  Tubs  of  water  are  collect- 
ed in  the  tops,  channels,  and  on  deck,  to 
be  ready  to  extinguish  fire ;  the  decks  ore 
wet,  to  prevent  the  explosion  of  powder, 
and  put  out  sparks  that  may  fiill  there,  and 
also  sanded  to  prevent  the  men  from  slip- 
ping when  splashy  with  bk>od  or  water. 
Finally,  plen^  of  wads  and  shot,  round* 
grape  and  caiuster,  are  collected  beside  the 
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MM,  and  the  mwipaineig  opened  ana  Btby 
Uie  gunner  and  his  crew,  who  prepare  to 
paai  the  cartridges  to  the  powder-Do?B. 

And  now,  having  men  three  cheera, 
you  bear  down  upon  Um^  enemj.  It  is  a 
great  object,  in  battering  from  ship  to  ship, 
to  rake  your  enemy,  if  possible ;  that  is,  to 
get  across  his  bow,  or  stem,  out  of  reach 
of  his  guns,  whilst  yours  sweep  the  whole 
len^  of  his  deck^  with  iauil  execution. 
If  It  is  desirable  to  rake  your  enemy,  it  is 
eouaUv  so  to  avoid  being  raked  in  return. 
This  double  advantage  cf  ui  only  be  attain- 
ed by  superior  sailing,  or  by  great  skill  in 
mancBuvrinff.  In  directing  your  fire,  it  is 
best  to  aim  Detween  wind  and  water,  and 
also  in  the  direction  of  die  masts,  for  in 
this  way  the  enemy  may  be  soonest  disa- 
bled, and  a  victory  gainc^i  with  the  least 
destruction  of  li&.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
your  own  spars  be  so  d^siibled  that  the  en- 
emy, having  the  worst  m  other  respects, 
mij^t  yet  enect  his  escay«,  jfrom  your  ina- 
bility to  make  sail  in  pursuit ;  or  even  in  the 
more  desperate  case  of  your  being  eveiy 
way  worsted,  you  may  yet  profit  of  your 
situation  to  bear  down  and  ooard,  as  the 
last  aheniative.  In  the  cast  of  this  last 
chance,  a  hopelees  caune  may  sometimes 
be  restored ;  for,  in  boarding,  headlong 
valor,  oftener  than  numberH^  decides  the 
strap[le.  When  the  enemy  si|pufies  that 
be  yields,  by  basiling  down  his  colors,  a 
prize-masterand  crew  aredetailed;  thepris- 
oneisare  removedandchained,anda8much 
exertion  is  made  in  repairing  damages  as 
was  before  exeiv^ised  in  effecting  them. 

Of  all  the  naval  battles,  in  ancient  or 
modem  times,  none  has  ever  been  more 
obstinately  eoniiested  than  that  which  took 
place,  during  oiur  revolution,  between  the 
Bon  Homme  Bichardt  as  she  was  called  (af- 
ter doctor  Franklin's  Poor  Richard),  and 
the  British  fKgiite  Seiapis.  The  first  was 
commanded  by  eommodofe  Paul  JoneB,the 
last  by  commodore  Peaison,  a  veiy  distin- 
guished officer.  The  Richard  earned  fifly- 
six  guns,  and  dBO  men ;  the  Serapis  fifty- 
nine  guns,  and  SSO  men.  The  former  was 
oU  and  decaycid,  with  a  motiev  battery, 
throwipff  only  863  pounds  at  the  single 
broadskte,  and  ttwenty  of  her  best  men, 
with  the  second  lieutenant,  were  absent 
during  the  whole  action.  The  Serapis, 
on  the  eoDtraxy,  was  a  new  ahip,  of  ap- 
proved oonstraction,  considered  the  fastest 
sailer  ni  the  Britisih  navy ;  and,  besides  her 
superiority  in  number  of  guns,  they  were 
of  heavy  calibre,  throwing  340  pounds  at 
a  sinf^  broadside.  Jones,  having  home 
down  to  cut  off  the  Baltic  fleet  nom  the 
haifoor  of  Scartxuvngfa,  the  Serapis  and 


her  copsort  stood  out,  to  divert  the  atten- 
tion of  the  American  ships,  and  give  the 
convoy  time  to  escape,  in  this  way  the 
battle  began.  One  of  Jones's  consorts  en- 
gaged the  consort  of  the  Serapis ;  the  oth- 
^r  took  no  part  in  the  action  till  towards 
4B  close,  when  it  fired,  with  equal  injury, 
upon  both.  No  funs  were  fhed  finom  ei- 
ther ship  until  Uiey  approached  whliin 
pistol  shot,  when  Pearson  cried  out,  "^hat 
ship  is  that?**  This  was  at  eiirht  in  the 
evening.  The  sky  was  beautifully  clear, 
and  the  sea  smooth  ^the  moon,  just  then 
rising,  lit  the  combatants,  whilst  it  enabled 
crowds  of  people,  collected  on  Flarobor- 
ough  Head,  to  watch  the  promss  of  the 
battle.  When  commodore  Pearson  had 
waited  in  vain  for  an  answer  to  his  chal- 
lenge, the  Serapis  opened  a  terrible  fire 
upon  the  Richara.  It  was  at  once  return- 
ed ;  but  three  of  the  Richard's  heaviest 
guns  burst  at  the  discharge,  not  only  be- 
coming lost  for  the  rest  of  the  fight,  but 
destroying  more  men  than  the  whole 
broadside  of  the  Serapis,  and  scattering 
death  and  confusion  on  eveiy  side.  The 
battle  had  not  continued  long,  ere  Jones 
found  that  he  was  suffering  so  much  from 
the  Serapis  being  able,  by  her  superior 
sailinff,  to  choose  nkinf  positions,  tnat  he 
would  soon  have  to  yield  if  the  contest 
continued  so  unequal ;  he  therefore  order- 
ed his  ship  to  be  laid  on  board  the  Sera- 
pis. This  maneeuvre  did  not  succeed,  for 
the  Richard  could  not  bring  a  single  gun 
to  bear.  Jones  therefore  backed  his  suls, 
and  sheered  off,  when  Pearson,  thinking 
the  American  was  about  to  yield,  because 
his  fite  had  ceased,  asked  him  if  he  stmck ; 
to  which  Jones  answered,  that  he  had 
not  yet  be^n  to  fighL  He  was  not  bng, 
however,  m  making  a  commencement; 
for,  havinff  sailed  by  the  Serapis,  he  once 
more  put  his  helm  up,  and  ran  across  her 
bow.  Her  jib-boom  came  over  the  Rich- 
ard's poop,  and  Jones  himself  assisted  the 
master  in  making  the  jib-stay,  which  had 
been  shut  away,  and  hung  down  upon  his 
deck,  fast  to  bis  mizzen-mast.  At  d;e 
same  time,  the  anchor  of  the  Serapis  hook- 
ed one  of  the  Richard's  ports,  so  that 
when  presentiy  Pearson  anchored,  to  let 
his  eneno^y  sweep  clear  of  him  with  the 
tide,  both  ships  swung  beside  each  other, 
the  stem  of  the  Richard  to  the  bow  of  the 
Serapis,  and  theu-  starboard  ndes  so  close 
together  that  the  guns  met,  muzzle  to  muz- 
^e ;  the  rammers  entered  opposite  ports, 
and  were  dragged  from  those  who  used 
them,  who  presentiy  began  assaulting  each 
other.  It  is  a  singular  proof  of  the  cool- 
lof  Jones  that,  while  engaged  with  the 
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master  in  makioff  the  Teasels  ftst,  he 
should  have  thought  to  check  him  for  his 
pro&ni^,  eayvofi  ^^r.  Stacy,  this  is  no 
time  for  swearing;  in  the  next  moment 
you  may  be  in  eternity.  Let  us  do  our 
duty."  Thus  srappled,  the  two  ships  kept 
up  a  long  and  desperate  stru^le  tor  vic- 
tory. In  Datterinff,  the  superior  metal  of 
the  Serapis  gave  her  a  decided  advantage ; 
her  shot  went  through  and  through  the 
rotten  sides  of  the  Richard,  cutting  the 
men  in  pieces,  and  destroying  them  with 
splinters.  The  rudder  was  destroyed ;  the 
quarter  beat  in  ;  and  while  the  water  en- 
tered on  every  side,  one  of  the  pumps  was 
shot  away.  There  was  already  four  feet 
of  water  in  the  hold,  and  it  gaining.  Up- 
on this,  the  carpenter,  instead  of  conceal- 
ing the  sliip^s  situation  from  all  but  the 
captain,  cried  out  that  she  was  sinking. 
The  panic  ^read.  The  master-at-arms, 
moved  by  tm  supplications  of  a  hundred 
English  prisonere  confined  below,  releas- 
ed mem  from  irons;  and  the  sunner  ran 
terrified  on  deck,  and  bawling  for  quarteis. 
Among  the  prisoners  tlius  left  at  large,  one 
of  them,  a  ship-master,  crawled  through 
the  ports  to  the  Serapis,  and  told  captam 
Pearson  to  hold  out,  for  he  had  begun  to 
mecUtate  a  surrender.  Nevertheless,  Jones 
quickly  recovered  from  hisde^rateposi- 
tk)n.  He  punished  the  cowaraice  of  the 
gunner  by  throwinff  his  pistols  at  him,  one 
of  which  fhictured  his  skull,  and  precipi- 
tated him  down  the  hatchway.  At  me 
same  time,  he  repulsed  an  attempt  to 
board  from  the  Serapi^  and  removed  the 
danger  of  so  many  prisoners  at  large  be- 
low ny  employing  them  at  the  pumps,  and 
telling  them  to  work  or  sink. 

Whilst  the  battle  had  taken  this  unfavor- 
able turn  below,  the  &ce  of  afifairs  was  re- 
versed above,  by  the  exertions  of  a  few 
men  stationed  in  the  tops  of  the  Richard. 
According  to  Jones's  orders,  they  had  just 
directed  tneir  fire  into, the  enemy's  tops, 
until  not  a  man  remained  alive,  except  one 
in  the  fore-top,  who  kept  loading  his  mus- 
ket, and  dod^ng,  now  and  then,  fh>m  be- 
hind the  mast,  to  fire.  This  bold  fellow 
was  at  length  struck  by  a  ball  firom  the 
Richard's  main-top,  and  sent  headlong  up- 
on deck.  And  now  the  exertions  of  the 
sharp-shooters  were  all  turned  to  clearing 
the  decks  of  the  Serapis.  Some  of  the 
bmvest  even  passed,  by  the  yards,  into  the 
tops  of  the  Serapis,  whence  they  threw 
sdnkpots,  flasks  and  grenades  down  her 
hatches,  stifling  her  men,  and  firing  the 
ship  in  various  dvections.  At  this  time, 
both  ships  having  taken  fire,  the  cannon- 
ade was  suspended,  to  extinguish  it  Jones 


soon  renewed  it,  however,  fix>m  some  gma 
which  alone  remaiaed  in  order  on  the  rore- 
casde,  and  which  he  directed  himselfl  At 
the  same  time,  a  grenade,  thrown  from  the 
Serapis's  top,  havinff  bounded  into  the 
lower  deck,  and  fired  some  loose  powder, 
this  communicated  to  the  cartridges,  which 
had  been  brought  finom  the  magazine  fiist- 
er  than  thev  were  used,  and  laid  carelessly 
upon  the  deck ;  and  a  general  explosion 
took  place,  by  which  every  man  in  the 
neighborhood  was  blovna  to  pieces,  or 
•dreadfully  burned.  No  way  remained  for 
commodore  Peaison  to  save  the  remnant 
of  his  crew,  but  to  yield ;  but  even  this  it 
was  not  easy  to  signify,  for  none  of  his 
crew  would  take  down  the  flag,  which  had 
been  nailed,  befoce  the  action,  to  its  stafiT ; 
and  he  was  compelled  to  perform  the  per- 
ilous and  humiliating  task  with  his  own 
hand.  Thus  ended  the  batde  of  the  Bon 
Homme  Richard  and  Serapia.  The  victo- 
ry was  dearly  bought,  for  the  carnage  on 
l)oth  sides  was  ternble.  The  Bon  Homnje 
Richard  lost  three  hundred  men,  in 
killed  and  wounded ;  and  nearly  all  the 
last  died,  from  the  indififerent  care  which 
they  received,  and  the  dreadful  gale  which 
followed  the  battla  The  loss  of  the  Sera- 
pis was  nearly  as  great  Of  the  men  who 
were  blovm  up,  some  lingered  untii  the 
flesh  dropped  fh>m  their  tones,  dying  in 
excruciating  agonv.  The  Poor  RiclMund, 
assailed  by  nre  and  water,  was  abandoned 
to  her  fate,  and  went  down,  carrying  with 
her  many  of  her  wounded  crew. 

The  battle  of  Trafalgar,  which  took 
place  not  many  vears  aflei^  is  a  renowned 
instance  of  naval  war  by  fleets.  It  occur- 
red near  Cadiz,  between  the  allied  French 
and  Spanish  fleets,  of  thiity-three  sail  of 
the  line,  and  the  British  fleet,  of  twenty- 
seven  sail.  The  force  of  the  allies  was 
far  superior  in  ships,  guns  and  men,  and 
they  had  a  brave  and  skilful  commander 
in  admiral  Villeneuve ;  but  there  were  cir- 
cumstances that  more  than  counterhalan* 
ced  the  disparity.  The  ^wniards  had  no 
national  interest  in  the  stnigffle,  and  be- 
tween them  and  the  French  there  was  no 
cordially.  The  allied  ships,  too,  had  been 
hastily  lotted,  and,  having  just  put  to  sea, 
were  very  inemcient ;  for  their  crews,  be- 
longing, as  the^  did,  to  nations  which  had 
littie  commercial  marine  and  few  seamen, 
were  made  up,  in  a<  great  measure,  of  sd- 
diers,  who  had  never  been  longenou^h 
embarked  to  get  their  sea  legs.  TheBnt- 
ish  ships,  on  the  contrary,  were  in  the 
finest  order ;  their  crews  had  been  actively 
employed  during  years  of  war ;  they  were 
commanded  by  veteran  officers,  each  a 
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bwo  of  many  battleSi  aH  obeying  one  only 
admini] — ^Nebon  of  the  Nile. 

HaTing  taken  his  station  off  Cadiz,  Nel- 
son waited  the  sailing  of  tlie  enemy,  who 
were  ignorant  of  his  force,  and  had  de- 
termined to  put  to  sea.  October  19, 1805. 
the  frigates  in  shore  repeated  the  signal 
that  the  enemy  were  coming  out ;  on  the 
20th,  tfaev  were  all  at  sea  off  Ca<^ ;  and 
on  the  2i8t,  after  much  manoDuvring,  the 
two  fleets  came  in  sight,  with  a  mutual  de- 
termination to  ficht  This  day  had  been 
a  fcstJTal  in  the  mmiiy  of  Nelson,  because 
it  was  the  anniversary  of  a  victory  gained 
by  his  uncle.  To  Nelson,  whose  peculiar 
mind  was  no  stranger  to  superstition,  the 
omen  was  most  wekome.  Yet,  though  hie 
ezpeded  to  win  the  battle  that  was  about 
to  oe  fought,  he  felt  equally  sure  that  he 
would  rot  survive  to  enioy  it  He 
knew  that  his  life  would  be  aimed  at 
by  the  Tyroleae  sharp-shooters  of  the 
enemy,  and,  &r  from  dreading  it,  he  seem- 
ed to  desire  to  die  in  the  moment  of  victo- 
ry. He  wore,  as  usual,  his  uniform  of 
admiral,  covered  with  stars  and  decora- 
tions, which  could  not  fail  to  attract  the 
bullets  of  the  riflemen,  and  which  filled 
bis  followers  with  appreijension.  Yet  it 
was  in  vain  to  ask  him  to  remove  them. 
Even  when  persuaded  bv  Hard^  to  order 
other  ships  to  pass  ahead,  he  still  carried 
all  sail  on  the  Victory,  therebv  rendering  it 
impossible  for. the  order  to  be  obeyed. — 
The  allied  fleet  formed  theu-  line  of  battle 
on  the  larboard  tack,  the  wind  being  at 
south-west  Trafalgar  lay  to  leeward, 
and  the  bay  of  Cadiz  was  open  for  escaiie. 
The  ships  were  drawn  up  in  a  double 
line  in  close  order,  tlie  inter\'al8  in  the  first 
line  being  filled  by  tlie  ships  of  the  second, 
with  room  to  fire  lietween.  This  conj- 
iHued  the  advantage  of  a  dense,  unassail- 
able column,,  with  a  sufiScient  interval  to 
obviate  the  danger  of  contact  among  the 
ships.  Nelson  w>re  down  also  in  a  double 
line,  himself  leading  the  left  of  fourteen 
ships  in  the  Victoiy,  and  Collingwood  in 
tlie  Aoyal  Sovereign,  the  right  Une  of 
thuteen  ships.  His  object  was  to  break 
the  line  of  the  enemy  in  two  {joints,  sep- 
arating and  overpowering  them  in  sections 
inferior  to  his  own.  Above  all,  he  direct- 
ed his  captains  to  remember  that  his  ob- 
ject was  a  close  and  decisive  action ;  and 
that  if  his  signals  were  not  seen,  no  cap- 
tain could  go  wrong  in  placing  himself 
quickly  and  closely  alongside  an  enemy. 
The  wind  was  light,  and  the  British  fleet, 
under  a  crowd  of  sail,  bore  gallantly  be- 
fore it,  risinff  and  fidlins  gracefully  upon 
tbe  long  Bwd  that  rolled  towards  the  bay 
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of  Cadiz.  Nor  was  the  array  of  the  al- 
lies less  noble  and  imposing,  as  they  firmly 
awaited  the  approach  of  their  enemies, 
drawn  up  in  their  double  tine,  and  witli 
the  sun  shining  full  upon  their  white  sails 
and  frowning  broadsides.  The  scene — 
the  purpose — ^were  full  of  sublimity ;  and 
to  Nelson,  who,  independent  of  his  thirst 
of  ^lory,  ftincied  that  in  destroying  French- 
men, be  was  about  to  serve  humanity,  this 
moment  must  have  been  the  proudest  of 
his  life.  As  he  gazed  upon  his  antici- 
pated prize,  he  asked  captain  Blackwood 
what  ne  would  esteem  a  victorv.  Tlra 
answer  was  that,  considering  the  noble 
manner  in  whidi  batde  was  of&red,  the 
capture  of  fourteen  sail  would  be  a  bril- 
liant result  **l  shall  not,"  said  he,  ^  be 
satisfied  with  less  than  twenty.^  Presently 
Blackwood  took  leave,  to  return  to  his  own 
ship,  and  expressed  the  hope  soon  to  con- 
gratulate the  admiral  upon  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  wish,  rfelson  pressed  his 
hand  affectionately,  and  said — **  God  bless 
yoq,  Blackwood !  I  sbaU  never  see  you 
afliin."  And  now,  from  tlie  mast-head 
of  the  Victory  was  unfbrled  that  eloquent 
signed — **  England  expects  eveir  man  to 
do  his  duty  f'^In  consequence  of  the  sec- 
ond column  being  steered  more  off  the 
wind,  at  a  less  acute  angle  with  the  ene- 
my's line,  Collingwood  came  much  soon- 
est into  contact  with  it ;  broke  tfaroush  it 
astern  of  the  Santa  Ana,  firing  nutinff 
broadsides  on  either  hand  as  he  passei^ 
and  engaging  the  Spaniard  to  leeward,  at 
the  muzzles  of  his  guns.  At  the  same 
time,  three  or  four  other  shins  ^thered 
round,  pouring  their  broadsides  mto  the 
Royal  Sovereimi.  "See,"  cried  Nelson, 
'  ^  how  that  noble  fellow,  Coltingwood,  car- 
ries his  ship  into  action !"  And  Collinc- 
wood,  on  his  side,  appreciadng  the  feel- 
ings of  his  chief,  was  just  then  saying  to 
his  captain,  notwithstanding  the  uproar 
and  camaee, — **  Rotherham,  what  would 
Nelson  give  to  be  here  .'"—Meantime 
Nelson  was  bearing  down,  exposed  to  a 
raking  fire  fh>in  all  the  ships  under  his 
lee,  without  being  able  to  return  a  broad- 
side. His  secretary  was  kiUed  beside 
him ;  direcdy  after,  a  double-headed  shot 
struck  a  party  of  marines  drawn  up 
upon  the  poop  near  him,  killing  eicht 
of  them ;  and  m  another  mmute,  a  shot 
passed  between  the  admiral  and  captain 
Hardy.  Each  for  an  instant  believed 
tbe  other  killed.  At  length  the  Vic- 
tory, having  run  between  two  of  the  ene- 
my^s  ships,  opened  both  her  broadsides 
with  tremendous  effect  Soon  after,  the 
Victoiy  ran  on  board  the  Redoutable 
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which  ship  WM  dosely  engRffed  by  the 
British  T^meraire ;  taad^  anouier  eDeroy 
baTinff  faUen  on  board  of  the  Temenire, 
tho  ¥mole  four  lay  despeiately  grappled, 
broadside  to  broadside.  Whilst  to  the 
left  the  Victory  received  and  answered  the 
fire  of  the  Buoentauie  and  Santiflsima  Trin- 
idad, on  the  right  she  depressed  her  guns 
so  as  not  to  send  the  shot  through  into  the 
Temeraire.  The  Redoutable  let  down 
her  lower  deck  ports,  for  fear  of  being 
boarded  through  them,  but  kept  up  a  fire 
fiom  the  upper  batteries  and  from  small- 
armed  men  stiktioned  in  the  tops.  From 
a  generous  though  mistaken  and  Quixotic 
sense  of  humanitv,,  Ndson  made  no  use 
of  small  arms  in  the  tops,  either  to  clear 
the  enemy's  decks  and  pick  off  officers,  or 
to  silence  the  fiie  of  their  topmen.  To 
this  fault  he  owed  his  death ;  ror  after  he 
had  twice  ordered  the  fire  upon  the  Re- 
doutable to  cease,  because  she  seemed  to 
haye  struck,  a  ball,  fired  fix>m  her  mizzen- 
top,  which  was  quite  close  to  the  poop  of 
the  Victory,  struck  his  epaulette,  and  en- 
tered hb  back.  He  fell  with  his  face  upon 
the  deck.  Hardy  turned  round  as  some 
men  were  raising '  him. — ^  They  have 
done  for  me  at  last,  Hardy,"  said  he.  As 
they  canried  him  down  the  ladder,  he  re- 
manded that  the  tiller  ropes  had  been  shot 
away,  and  ordered  them  to  be  replaced. 
Then  with  his  handkierchief  he  covered 
his  features  and  decorations,  desirous  now 
to  conceal  finom  his  crew,  lest  they  should 
be  disheartened,  what  be  had  k)een  un- 
wiliinff  to  hide  from  the  eneniy.  Soon 
after  he  reached  the  cockpit,  his  wound 
was  discovered  to  be  mortal ;  he  feh  it 
himself,  and  insisted  that  the  surgeon 
should  leave  him,  to  attend  those  whom 
he  might  yet  save.  He  was  in  great  pain, 
.  and  intensely  anxious  to  know  how  the 
battle  went  **  Will  no  one  bring  Hardy 
to  me  ?"  he  asked.  '*  He  must  be  killed  1 
He  is  surely  dead!'*  At  lensth  Hardy 
came,  and  the  two  friends  shook  hands  in 
silence.  After  a  pause,  the  dying  man 
fiuntlv  uttered,  *<  Well,  Hardy,  how  goes 
the  day  ?"— "  Veiy  well ;  ten  ships  have 
already  struck."  Finding  that  all  was 
well,  and  that  no  Britisli  ship  had  yielded, 
he  turned  tospeakof  himself.  '^  I  am  a 
dead  man,  Hardy !  lam  going  fast!  It 
will  soon  be  all  over  vrith  me  r  Hardy 
hoped  that  there  was  yet  a  chance  (^re- 
covery. He  said,  **  O  no!  it  is  impossi- 
ble. I  feel  something  rising  in  my  breast 
that  tells  me  so."  The  surgeon  asked  bun 
if  he  suflfered  much.  He  answered,  so 
much  that  he  wished  himself  dead.  ^  And 
yet,"  ha  added^  thinking,  perhaps,  of  the 


hoDon  that  awalled  Ubl  '^oae 
wouM  like  to  live  a  little  lon^."— Gap- 
tain  Itardy,  having  been  agam  on  deck, 
returned,  at  the  endofanhour,to  his  dying 
firiend.  He  could  not  tell,  in  the  coofu- 
eion,  the  exact  number  of  the  allies  that 
had  surrendered ;  but  there  were  at  ieaat 
fifteen ;  for  the  other  ships  had  followed 
theur  admirals  into  action,  breektng  die  en- 
emy's line,  and  engaging  closely  to 
leeward,  in  the  same  galbnt  style  as  the 
Victoiy  and  Sovereign.  Nelson  answer- 
ed, **  That  is  well;— but  I  beigainedfor 
twen^."  And  bis  wish  wss  prophetie ; 
he  had  not  miscalculated  the  superiority 
of  his  followen ;  twenty  actually  surmi* 
dered.  Having  ordered  the  fleet  to  be 
anchored,  be  again  spoke  of  biiiisel£— 
«*  Dont  throw  me  overboard.— Kiss  me, 
Hardy."  Hardy  kneh  down,  and  obey- 
ed in  silence.  **  Now  I  am  nMed, 
—Thank  God,  1  have  done  ray  dutf."-^ 
Hardy  kissed  him  aaam,  received  bis 
blessing,  and  then  took  leave  of  blm  for 
ever. 

Since  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  naval  war 
has  undergone  but  slight  modificalioD. 
The  English,  contented  with  beating  tbe 
French  wherever  they  met,  took  littlo 
pains  to  increase  that  superiority  which 
wBsabeady  so  decided.  With  us,  bow- 
ever,  the  case  was  difierent;  and  wben,  in 
the  year  1812,  we  were  forced,  weak  aod 
unprepared  as  we  were,  into  a  war  with 
Great  Brittiin,  it  became  neoesBBiy  for  as 
to  put  forth  efibrts  proportioned  to  tbe 
formidableness  of  our  foe.  Happily  these 
efibrts  were  not  unattended  witb  sucoett' 
Though  our  ships  were  ;net  on  all  sid^ 
with  an  array  of  numbers  which  compel- 
led them  to  disperse,  and  haunt  tbe  ocean 
singly,  depending  upon  their  supenor 
saihngfor  escape,  yet  when  they  occasion- 
ally found  themselves  broadsiJe  and  broad- 
side vWth  an  enemy  of  equal  and  even 
slightly  superior  force,  th<iy  were,  withasin- 
ffie  excepuon,  invariably  triurnpbant  1  bJJ 
result  was  obmined  in  part  by  an  improm 
construction  of  our  ships,  conferring  a  (ic- 
cided  superiority  of  sailing,  which  wasnot 
less  useful  in  enabling  them  to  escape  from 
superior  numbers,  than  in  enabling  tnem 
to  outmanoauvre  tbe  enemy  vrben  it  t)e- 
came  expedient  for  them  to  ®°P^^ 
still  more  important  element  of  suco^ 
was  our  exact  discipline,  and  the  rapi 
exercise  of  our  guns,  whereby  we  were 
enabled  to  deliver  three  broadsides  lor  ef- 

ery  two  received  from  the  enemy.    V 
may  also  ascribe  something  to  the  supenor 

alacrity  of  our  crevra,  who  had  entejeo 
the  service  voluntarily,  over  men  wnw 
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compaitod  to  8er?0  by  a  forcible 


Among  moBj  naval  battlee  tbat  shed 
lincro  OD  our  annals  duiing  the  lata  war, 
we  abafl  only  mention  two  of  the  moat 
briUiant,ui  wfaieb,  though  our  foroea  were 
decidedly  inlerior,  the  idctoriea  were 
qwedy  aod^cooaplete.  One  was  a  battle  of 
■Dgle  doapUt  the  other  of  fleets. — Sbort^ 
after  the  deehinition  of  war,  the  U.  States' 
■loop  Wasp,  mounting  eighteen  guns,  and 
commanded  by  captaw  Jone^  fell  in  at 


sea  with  the  Bntish  sloop  Frolic,  mounting 

and  commanded  by 

eaplua  Whineyateai    The  auperioritv  or 


twen^-two   guns^ 


the  Frolic  in  metal  oonaiBted  of  four  kmg 
twelve  poundeifl^  and  her  superiority  in 
erew  and  other  reiyiieots  was  propoftion- 
aie.    NotwithfltBodisg  this  extreme  dis- 
parity of  forpe,  cfiptain  Jones  did  not  a 
D»Biait  decline  the  enooonter,  when  the 
enemy  o^red  it    The  Frolic  bogan  the 
action  with  her  cannon  and  musketry, 
which  the  Wasp  did  not  return  until  with- 
in piMDl  shot    llie  British  fired  high, 
nd  greatly  crippled  the   spars  of  the 
Waqi,  biii^^g  down  the  main-top-mas^ 
ansuii-top-gaDaut-niast,   and   san,  and 
thneby  aeriwisly  embanasKd,  au  her  eina- 
hi^iof.    In  return,  the  Americras  were 
Bit  UHe ;  they  fired  low,  hullbgthe  Frolic 
at  every  shot,  and  making  up  in  celeri^ 
of  fire  what  they  wanted  in  force.   Mean- 
lime-both  veaseto  had  approached  so  near 
tfait  tbeiwmmers  touched  in  loadiiup^e 
gUB^  wdd  the  sbot  took  tenriblo  e&ct; 
eipedaBT  that  of  the  Wasp,  which  had 
iBBged  ahead,  and  taken  a  mking  position, 
so  as  to  sweep  the  whole  length  of  her 
adnamy^  deck.    The  carnage  caused 
fcy  this  fiiB  was  so  dreadfiil  that  the  British 
eeameo  were  driven  from  their  quaiteis 
below.    Atthis  time  captain  Jones,  seeing 
thit  he  had  the  advantage,  end  ifanaading 
ie«  the  crippled  condition  of  his  spats 
might  enable  the  enemy  to  escape,  de- 
terauBsd  to  board,  notwithatandiiw  the 
daoger  which  both  vessels  incuired,  by 
cocoimtBring  in  so  rough  a  sea.    The 
hdm.vms  put  up,  and   the  Wasp  ran 
aerasB  the  bow  of  the  Frolic    As  they 
stradk,  Ueutenants  Biddle  and  Rodgess 
rushed  oo  board,  sword  in  hand,  at  the 
bead  of  the  boarders.    They  found  no 
enemies  to  oppose  them  $  the  decks  weve 
eoTored  with  mutilated  limbs  and  bodies, 
tod  wers  alippBvy  with  blood.  Three  offi- 
een  alone  remained  standing  on  thequar- 
iMrdedc ;  and  they  hastened  to  throw  &wn 
tfaeff  swords  in  signal  of  submissioa  The 
British  ensign  which  reipained  flying  was 
fBKkly  hanfed  down  by  lieu^nsnt  Biddle. 


Thirdr  of  the  British  were  found  dead, 
and  mrty  wounded ;  the  Americans  lost 
but  ten  killed  and  wounded.  The  dis- 
parity proves  conclufllvefy  the  superiori^ 
of  our  fire.  The  victoiy  won,  the  woundU 
ed  were  dressed,  and  every  exerdon  waa 
made  to  clear  the  wreck  to  which  both  ves- 
sels had  been  so  quicklv  reduced.  The 
masisofboth  veasels  had  lalleo  by  tbeboardj 
and  when,  soon  after,  in  an  evU  hour,  the 
Poictiers  British  ship  of  the  line  came  in 
sight,  and  bore  down  upon  them,  escape 
and  resistance  were  alike  impossible. 
Both  were  captured. 

The  battle  of  lake  Erie,  of.  which  we 
shall  now  speak,  was  fought  under  sinjKU- 
lar  etreimistances.  A  few  months  belore 
the  10th  September,  1613,  on  which  day 
it  occurred,  we  were  without  any  navid 
force  upon  that  inland  sea.  The  canoe 
of  thesavage  or  the  bark  of  the  trader  had 
alone  floated  upon  its  hitherto  peaceful 
surfiice.  Butnow  war  waa  to  visit  it,  and 
the  solitudes  of  nature,  as  yet  accustomed 
only  to  reverberate  the  thunders  of  heav- 
en, were  to  be  disturbed  by  the  roMe  ter- 
rible engines  of  human  wrath.  The  force 
with  which  Peny  put  forth  to  meet  the 
British  fleet,  consisted  of  two  large  brigs, 
the  liswience  and  Niagara  of  tw^nQr 
guns  each,  and  seven  smaller  vesaejs, 
making  in  all  a  force  of  fifiy-four  guns 
and  aooot  six  hundred  men,  a  large  num- 
ber of  whom  were  backwoodsmen,  who 
had  never  before  seen  a  ship.  The  Brit- 
ish fleet  consisted  of  six  vessels,  mounting 
in  all  sixty-three  guns,  and  near  eicht 
hundred  men.  •  It  was  commanded  l>y 
captain  Barclay,  a  veteran  oflice^  who  had 
lost  an  arm  at  Traiakar;  whilst  Peny, . 
hie  antagonist,  was  elmoet  a  youtfa^- 
When  the  British  first  came  in  sight,  they 
were  to  windward ;  but  befoie  the  action 
comoDttnced,  the  wind  changed  in  fovor 
of  the  Americans;  it  was  light,  with  clear 
and  beautifiil  weather.  M  eleven,  the 
British  were  formed  in  a  line  on  the 
wuid,  and  the  Americans  bore  gallandy 
down  upon  them,  the  Lawrence,  which 
led  the  vaii,  displaying  fiipm  her  mast- 
head the  dying  words  of  the  commander 
whose  name  ah^  bore— ^  DouH  give  up 
the  ship!"  At  a  little  before  noon  the  fiie 
vrasopened  upon  the  Lawrence ;  and  it  was 
not  until  some  time  after  that  her  cairon- 
sdes  would  reach  to  return  it  At  length 
the  batmry  was  opened,  and,  the  rest  of 
the  fleet  not  coniing  up^  she  remained 
during  two  hours  exposed  to  the  attack 
of  nearly  the  whole  Britiah  fleet.  The 
consequences  were  dreadful;  the  ship  was 
cut  to  pieces  and  left  a  complete  wreck ; 
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evoy  gan  wm  difnioaiited,  and  scaioe  a 
dozen  men  remained,  who  were  not  among 
the  killed  or  wounded.  To  continue  the 
action  any  longer  in  the  Lawrence  was  a 
▼ain  exposure  of  her  few  surviving  men. 
But  Peny  was  unwilling  to  surrender 
himself  and  notwithstanding  the  increas- 
ed disparity  in  &vor  of  the  British,  which 
the  destruction  of  the  Lawrence  occa- 
sioned, he  did  not  yet  despair  of  the  victory. 
He  entered  his  boat,  and  put  off  from  the 
Lawrence,  and,  under  a  deadly  pre  of 
mpe  and  musketry  showered  upon  him 
by  the  enemy,  steered  for  the  Niagara, 
standing  erect  in  his  boat  with  his  sword 
in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  his  battle-flag 
of  "Don't  give  up  the  ship."— Peny 
passed  on  unhurt,  and,  reaching- the  Ni- 
agara, he  hoisted  his  flag  anew,  and 
bore  down  upon  the  enemy.  Breaking 
through  the  Britidi  ships,  he  raked  them 
at  pistol  shot  with.both  broadsides.  In  one 
of  the  ships  the  British  seamen  were  driven 
£fOm  the  deck  by  the  deadliness  of  this 
fire;  and,  the  other  vessels  of  the  squad- 
ron arriving  opportuneljr  to  support  the 
Niagara,  the  enemy's  ships  began  one  by 
one  to  haul  down  their  colore,  until  at 
three  o'clock  not  a  sinffle  British  enaign 
remained  flying.  The  Lawrence,  which 
had  been  compelled  to  strike  soon  af- 
ter Perry  removed  his  flag,  was  now 
taken  possession  of,  and  was  presenth^ 
enabled  to  reboist  her  flag.  The  Ameri- 
can loss  in  killed  and  wounded  amounted 
to  123 ;  that  of  the  British  to  300 ;  the 
number  of  prisoners  exceeded  that  with 
which  the  Americans  went  originally  into 
action.  The  treatment  of  these  prisoners 
by  .the  victors  was  not  less  a  iubject  of 
commendation  than  their  ^raveiy  during 
the  battle.  Captain  Barclay,  who  had 
been  severely  wounded,  was  in  a  peculiar 
manner  tbesul^ectof  Peny's  attennons,and 
he  afterwards  took  occasion  to  speak  at  all 
times  of  him  in  terms  of  equal  commenda- 
tion of  his  skill,  his  valor  and  his  humanity. 
Since  the  last  war,  the  growth  and  im- 
provement of  our  navy  has  ket>t  pace  with 
our  national  prosperity.  We  could  now 
put  to  sea,  in  a  few  months,  with  a  dozen 
ships  of  the  line  ;  the  most  miacious,  effi- 
cient, best,  and  most  beautinil  construc- 
tions that  ever  traversed  the  ocean.  This 
■  not  merely  an  American  conceit,  but 
an  admitted  hex  in  Europe,  where  our 
naodels  are  studiously  copied.  In  the  U. 
States,  a  maximum  and  uniform  cahbreof 
cannon  has  been  lately  determined  on  and 
adofited.  Instead  of  the  variety  of  length, 
form  and  calibre  still  used  in  other  navies, 
and  almost  equal  to  the  Great  Michael 


with  her  "bassik^  mynarda^  hagten^  cm- 
verings,  flings,  frlcons,  double  dogs,  and 
pestilent  serpenters,"  oar  ships  omr  flush 
and  uniform  decks,  sheers  flee  fitMn  hiOs^ 
hollows  and  excrescences^  and  coinplete 
unbroken  batteries  of  thirty-two  or  forty- 
two  pounders.  Thus  has  been  realized  an 
important  desideratum^-the  greatest  pos- 
sible power  to  do  execution  coupled  with 
•the  greatest  simplification  of  the  meana. 

But,  while  we  have  thus  improved  upon 
the  hitherto  practised  means  of  naval  war- 
fare, we  are  threatened  with  a  total  change. 
This  is  by  the  introduction  of  bombs,  dis- 
charged horizontally,  instead  of  shot  from 
common  cannon.  So  certain  are  those 
who  have  turned  their  attention  to  this 
subject  that  tlie  change  must  take  place, 
that,  in  France,  they  are  already  speculat- 
ing on  the  means  of  excluding  these  de- 
structive missiles  fit>m  a  ship\i  sides,  by 
casing  them  in  a  cuirass  of  iron.  Nor  are 
these  ideas  the  mere  oflspring  of  idla 
speculation.  Experiments  have  been  tried 
on  hulks,  by  bombs  projected  horizontaUT, 
with  terrible  efiect  If  the  prajectiw 
lodged  in  a  mast,  in  explodins,  it  over* 
turned  it,  with  all  its  yanls  and  rigging ; 
if  in  the  side,  the  ports  were  openMl  inta 
each  other ;  or,  wnen  near  the  water,  an 
immense  chasm  was  opened,  causing  the 
vessel  to  sink  immediately.  If  it  should 
not  explode  undl  it  fell  spent  upon  deck, 
beskles  doing  the  injury  of  an  ordinary 
ball,  it  would  then  burst,  scattering  smok^ 
6re  and  death,  on  every  side.  When  Hm 
comes  to  pass,  it  would  seem  that  the  na* 
val  profession  would  cease  to  be  very  de- 
shable.  Nevertheless,  experience  has^  m 
all  ages,  ^own  that,  the  more  destructive 
are  the  engines  used  in  war,  and  the  mate 
it  is  improved  and  flystematized,  the  less 
is  the  loss  of  life.  Salamis  and  Lepanto 
can  either  of  them  alone  count  many 
times  the  added  victims  of  the  Nile,  Tra- 
^alnr,  and  Navarina 

One  effect  of  the  predicted  change  ib 
naval  war,  it  is  said,  will  be  the  subetita- 
tioii  of  small  vessels  for  the  larger  ones 
now  in  use.  The  three  decker  presents 
many  times  the  surfece  of  the  schooner, 
while  her  superior  number  of  cannon  doea 
not  confer  a  commensurate  advantage ;  for 
ten  bombs,  projected  into  the  side  of  a 
ship,  would  be  almost  as  efficacious  to  her 
destruction  as  a  hutidred.  As  forming 
part  of  a  system  of  defence  for  our  coast, 
the  bomb-cannon,  mounted  on  steamei% 
which  can  take  their  position  at  will, 
would  be  terribly  formidable.  With  them 
—to  say  nothing  of  torpedoes  and  sub- 
marine navigBtkw— we  need  nerer  mora 
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be  blockaded  and  annoyed  aa  fiinneriy. 
Heooe  peaceful  natiooa  will  be  moat  gain- 
ers by  tbia  change  of  system ;  but  it  is  not 
enough  that  we  should  be  capable  of  rais- 
ing a  blockade:  we  are  a  commercial 
pMple:  our  merchant  shipe  visit  eveiy 
aea,  and  our  menrof-war  muat  foUoW  and ' 
pnMect  them  there. 

When  afl  nations  shall  be  self-governed, 
and  ahall  cease  to  exercise  that  injustice 
which  almost  invariably  springs  from  the 
passions  of  individuals,  then  we  may  hope 
to  realize  the  vision  of  an  unbroken  peace, 
and  naval  war,  like  every  other,  may  be 
dismissed  as  barbarous.  But,  until  that 
happy  day  arrives,  our  character,  situation 
and  interests,  all  prompt  us  to  watch  over 


and  Improve  our  navy.  Naval  war  may 
be  earned  on  with  iimnitdy  leas  expenae 
of  life  and  money  than  war  upon  land. 
While  a  navv  is  unpotent  to  the  subver 
aion  of  our  hberties,-  it  goea  forth  to  meec 
the  danger  at  a  distance  fiom  our  ahorea. 
Our  fields  are  saved  fh>m  desolation ;  our 
peaceful  citizens  are  left  to  cultivate  Uiem, 
undisturbed  by  the  turmoil  of  approaching 
war;  and  are  spared  "hom  spoliation, 
slaughter,  femine,  pestilence,  and  all  the 
Crimea  and  their  attendant  cursea,  that  fbl- 
k>w  in  the  train  H>f  armiee.  (See  Skip, 
and  ATamgatunu)  We  subjoin  the  follow- 
■ig  table  of  the  various  existing  naviea, 
taken  from  the  February  number  of  the 
Southern  Review,  in  18^  i-— 


Hkfyof 

OMtrVan*. 

to  Owa- 

bOrdl- 
Miy. 

Midi.*. 

TfM. 

Totelgf 

oag^-a 

AaaoilOoiL 

Great  Britain, 

Ships  of  the  line 

Frigatea 

Sloopa,  brigs,  &c.  &«. 

15 

47 

133 

87 

134 

43 

19 
37 
54 

131 
198 
318 

35^683 

36,134,444 

184 

353 

100 

537 

France, 

Ships  of  the  line 

Frigates 

Sloops,  schooners,  tnnspoitB 

11 

35 

155 

33 
6 

8 

30 
18 
35 

53 

59 

198 

30,958 

13,004,000 

301 

36 

73 

310 

Umted  States, 

Ships  of  the  line 
Fiigatea 
8kx>pa 
Schooneia,  &«. 

5 

13 

3 

7 
5 
4 

4 

5 
7 

13 
17 
16 

7 

6^ 

3,879,383 

30 

30 

13 

53 

Rusaia, 

Ships  of  the  line 

Frigates 

Sloops  of  war,  &c. 

17 
13 
33 

9 
10 

9 
13 

35 
34 
33 

• 

63 

19 

31 

103 

Sweden, 

Sfaipa  of  the  line 

Frigatea 

Schoonera  and  gun-boata 

4 

3 

1 
43 

6 

1 

43 

4 

45 

49 

Denmark, 

Ships  of  the  line 

Fiigatea 

Corvettes,  schooners.  See. 

3 

6 

83 

N«tiMrittida, 

Ships  of  the  line 

Frigates,  corvettes,  &c  Sec 

30 

33 

7 
53 

SptiB, 

Ships  of  the  Ime 

Frigates 

Skopa,  schoooen^  &c. 

3 

8 

35 

3 

4 

69 

6 
13 
94 

113 

36 

76 

16* 
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N«v7«f 

Ctm  at  Vmd^ 

isn 

la  Or- 
diMiy. 

BdMH- 

IMri. 

Urn. 

AaMlCoC 

Mexico, 

Sbipe  of  the  line 
Frigates 
Sloops,  &c. 

1 

5 

8 

1 

a 

5 

8 

Colombia, 

Ships  of  sixty  guns 
Corvettes,  &>c. 

1 

3 

1 
3 

3 
5 

7 

3 

4 

Brazil, 

Ships  of  the  line 
Frigates 
Corvettes,  &c. 

1 

7 

44 

52 

Buenos  Ayres  has  a  brig  of  eighteen 
guns,  and  a  few  schooners.  Chite  has 
two  soiall  frigates,  and  a  few  smaller  ves- 
sels. Peru  has  two  sloops  of  war,  and  a 
few  schooners.  Hayti  nas  a  few  gun- 
boats and  guardoreostaa, 

Naxos  (in  the  most  ancient  times,  Dia, 
and  SUnutjfie;  now  JVkria);  the  largest 
island  (1^  sauare  miles,  with  10,000  in- 
habitants) in  tne  Greek  department  of  the 
central  Cyclades;  lat  37'' 2^  N.;  Ion.  ^"^ 
2Xy  E.  It  contains  a .  city  of  tlie  same 
name  (with  200  inhalxtants),  forty  villager, 
a  castle,  a  harbor,  and  is  the  seat  of  a 
Greek  and  a  Catholic  bishop.  Its  extra- 
ordinary fertility,  and  the  feble  of  Bacchus, 
to  whom  it  was  consecrated,  made  it  cel- 
ebrated in  antiquity.  The  ruins  of  a  tem- 
ple of  Bacchus  are  still  to  be  seen  near  the 
fountain  of  Ariadne.  It  abounded  in 
grain,  wine  (which  was  considered  the 
best  in  Greece),  excellent  fruits,  and  mar- 
ble, of  which  the  kind  called  OphaUea^  or 
Ophites,  was  much  used.  This  marble 
hardens  in  the  air,  and  stands  for  centuries 
undecayed.  The  inhabitants  ascribed  the 
uncommon  fertility  of  the  island,  on  ac- 
count of  which  it  was  often  called  Litt/e 
Sicily,  to  the  influence  of  Bacchus,  its 
ffuaraian  deity;  Festivals  in  honor  of 
Bacchus,  to  whom  altars  and  temples  were 
dedicated,  were  celebrated  here.  It  was 
here,  also,  that  the  deity  consoled  Ariadne, 
when  deserted  b^  Theseus.  The  first 
inhabitants  of  the  island  were  said  to  have 
lieen  Threcians,  who  were  afterwards 
subdued  by  the  Thessalians,  under  the 
command  of  Otus  and  Ephialtes.  The 
Thessalians  having  deserted  the  island,  on 
account  of  the  continual  drought,  the  Ca- 
rians  are  said  to  have  taken  possession  of 
it,  shortly  after  the  Trojan  war,  under  a 


leader  named  Naxos.  Pisistratus  reduced 
the  island  to  dependence  on  Athens.  Af- 
ter the  death  of  Pisistratus,  Naxos  regained 
its  freedom,  and  was  extremely  flourisb- 
ing,  but,  soon  after,  shared  the  fate  of 
most  of  the  islands  of  the  archipelago, 
and  fell  under  Persian  dominatioD.  But, 
when  Xerxes  attempted  to  subdue  Greece 
itself,  the  Naxians  took  this  oppoitunity  of 
recovering  their  freedom  in  me  battle  of 
Salamis  and  Platsese.  During  the  Myth- 
ridatic  war,  the  island  was  subjected  to 
the  Romani  The  triumvir  Antony  then 
pliused  it  under  the  protection  of  die  Rho- 
dians,  but  withdrew  it,  on  account  of  their 
abuse  of  their  power.  It  remained  m  a 
state  of  freedom  till  the  time  of  VcBpaaan, 
who  reduced  it  to  a  Roman  prorince.  It 
afterwards  shared  the  fate  or  the  Roman 
empire  of  the  F^ast,  and  fell,  with  the  re- 
maining islands  of  the  archipelago,  into 
the  hands  of  the  Turks,  who  retained  p«- 
seesion  of  it  until  it  was  attached  to  the 
new  Greek  state.  - 

Natler,  James,  an  English  Quaker  ot 
the  seventeenth  century,  remarkable  for 
his  enthusiasm  and  sufferings,  was  the  son 
of  an  industrious  small  fenner,  near 
Wakefield,  Yoritshire,  where  he  was  bom 
inieia  He  hiid  a  good  natural  capacinr, 
and  was  taught  to  r^  and  write.  At  tne 
age  of  twenty-two,  he  mairied,  and  re- 
moved to  Wakefield,  where  he  remained 
until  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  in 
1641.  He  then  entered  the  parlJaraentaiy 
army,  in  which  he  served  eitfht  jeaffj 
Returning  home,  he  remained  there  w»ui 
1651,  when  the  preaching  of  George  fox 
made  him  a  convert  to  duakensm.  {^ 
the  beginning  of  the  following  yW ."; 
imagined  that  he  heaird  a  voice  ^u^ 
upon  him  to  renounce  his  fiithers  nousc, 
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and  become  an  itioenint  preacher.  He 
attended  to  this  ftocied  iDspiiation,  and 
won  distinguiahed  hirnaelf  amooff  thoae 
of  kindred  seotim^ta,  both  in  London 
and  other  places^  until,  in  1656,  he  waa 
committed  to  Exeter  jail,  for  propagating 
his  opiniona.  At  this  time,  his  own  en- 
tfaiifliasm,  and  the  extravagant  admiration 
of  sotae  female  fbUowera,  aeem  to  have 
produced  an  incipient  derangement,  which 
induced  Fox,  and  the  more  formal  body 
of  Quakers,  to  disown  him.  On  his  re- 
lease from  imprisonment,  he  repaired  to 
BriBtoi,  where  nis  followers  formed  a  pro- 
cesaioB,  and  led  him  into  that  city  m  a 
maoDer  which  thi^  intended  to  reaemble 
the  entrance  of  Uhrist  into  Jerusalem. 
For  thii^  Nayler,  and  several  of  his  parti- 
sma,  were  committed  to  prison,  and  afler- 
wards  sent  to  London.  He  was  declared 
guilty  of  blasphemy  by  parliament,  and 
sentMiccKl  to  a  double  whipping  at  difier- 
eot  times^  branding,  boring  of  the  tongue 
widi  a  hot  iron,  and  imprisonment  and 
faaid  labor  during  ple«sure.  This  sen- 
tence was  illegal,  the  house  of  commons 
DOC  being  poasened  of  any  power  beyond 
that  of  imprisoning  during  the  session.  It 
was,  however,  fully  innicted  upon  the 
unhappy  man,  who  ingenuously  acknowl- 
ediea  the  extravagance  of  his  conduct ; 
and,  having  afiforded  satiaftctory  evidence 
of  hia  contrition,  upon  his  enlargement, 
WM  anin  reoetved  into  the  communion 
of  the  Friends.  He  died  in  1660,  in  the 
forty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  Nayler  ut- 
temi,  on  his  death-bed,  sentiments  of 
resignation,  which  exhibit  an  intensity  of 
feehnc,  and  a  beauty  of  expression,  that 
show  him  to  have  possessed  no  ccmimon 
mind.  His  writings  were  published  iii  a 
finrie  volume. 

Nasarenes  ;  a  name  sometimes  given 
to  the  first  Chnsdans  by  their  adversariea, 
and,  even  to  this  day,  there  exist,  in  East- 
cm  Asia,  some  Christian  concregations 
under  this  name.— -The  sect  of  Nazarenea, 
which  originated  as  early  as  the  second 
century,  in  Palestine,  believed  it  vras 
neceaaaiy  to  unite  the  Jewish  ceremonial 
law  with  the  precepts  of  Jesus,  and  refer 
to  a  Hebrew  Gcapel  of  Matthew.  The 
Ebionites  (the  poor^  went  sdU  forther  in 
the  observance  of  tne  Mosaic  kw,  reject- 
ed, at  the  seme  time,  the  Efsstles  of  St 
Paul,  and  doubted  the  divinity  of  Christ, 
whom  they  considered  but  a  perfect  man. 
like  the  Nazarenea,  vrith  whom  the^ 
have  a  conunon  country,  and  time  of  ori- 
gin, but  are  by  no  means  to  be  confoimd- 
ed,  they  had  a  Hebrew  original  Gospel, 
inih    sects     were     unimportant,    and 


seem  to  have  ceased  in  the  fbuith  cen- 
tury. 

Nasaretb,  or  Naska  ;  a  town  in  Syria 
(Palestine),  in  the  pachalic  of  Acre ;  50 
miles  north  of  Jerusalem ;  lata3°49'N.; 
population,  about  2000^  niosdy  Christians. 
It  has  an  oM  casde,  a  Greek  church,  a 
Catholic  convent,  vrith  twelve  or  fourteen 
friars.  It  consists  of  a  collection  of  houses 
scattered  irregulariy  near  the  foot  of  a  hill. 
It  is  memorable  for  having  been  the  resi- 
dence of  our  Savior  and  his  fomily  during 
the  first  thirty  years  of  his  hfe.  It  was 
once  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  removed  to 
Monte  Verde^in  Italy.  Nazareth  h^M  the 
third  rank  among  the  metropolitan  cities 
dependent  on  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem. 
The  Hebrews  continued  to  inhabit  it  in 
the  time  of  the  Romans,  till  the  reign  of 
Constantino;  and,  after  that  epoch,  it 
passed  alternately  from  the  Christians  to 
the  Saracens.  Here  are  many  places  re- 
puted holy,  to  which  pilcrims  are  con- 
ducted. The  church  attached  to  the  con- 
vent is  handsome,  and  is  erected  over  a 
cave,  which  is  asserted  to  have  been  the 
residence  of  the  Vuigm  Maiy.  When  the 
plague  rages  here,  the  sick  come  eagerfv 
to  rub  themselves  against  the  church 
hangings  and  [Hilar,  wlieving  thus  to  ob- 
tain a  certain  cure.  The  monks  show, 
also,  the  woriLshop  of  Joseph,  and  the 
precinice  where  Christ  is  said  to  have 
saved  himself  from  the  fuiy  of  the  multi- 
tude ;  also,  as  the  most  venerated  object, 
the  table  of  Christ,  being  the  stone  on 
which  it  is  pretended  that  he  ate  before 
and  after  his  resurrection.  In  a  valley 
near  it  is  a  spring,  denominated  by  the 
eariy  pilgrims  the  ^fountain  of  the  Virgin 
Mai^.^ 

Nazaritxs,  among  the  Jews;  persons 
who  devoted  themselves  to  the  peculiar 
service  of  Jehovah,  for  a  certain  time,  or 
for  life.  During  their  vow,  they  did  not 
cut  their  hair,  or  drink  any  strong  drink, 
or  approach  a  dead  body.  It  was  foretold 
of  Samson,  that  he  should  be  a  Nazarite 
unto  God  from  the  womb.  So  Hannah 
vowed  her  first  bom  son  (Samuel)  to  Je- 
hovah all  the  days  of  his  life,  with  the 
Eromise  that  no  razor  should  come  near 
is  head.  The  law  of  the  Kazarites  (fh>m 
the  Hebrew  tuaar,  to  separate)  is  contam- 
ed  in  Numbers,  vi,  1 — 31. 

Neal,  Daniel,  an  English  dissentmg  di- 
vine, and  historian  of  the  Puritans,  was 
bom  in  London,  Dec.  14, 1678.  In  1697, 
he  entered  as  a  student  in  a  seminaiy  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Roe,  a  dissenting  minister, 
after  which  he  stadied  at  the  university  of 
UtrachL    On  his  return  to  London,  in 
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1703,  he  bMui  to  officiate  as  a 
and,  in  170^  succeeded  doctor  SinglelDn 
as  minister  of  a  ooDgrsgation  in  Aldengate 
street.  Althongfa  assiduous  as  a  minister, 
he  found  leisure  for  literary  labon,  and,  in 
1790,  published  his  History  of  New  Eng- 
land (3  vols^  8vo.);  and^  soon  after,  a 
Narrative  of  the  Method  of  Inoculating  for 
the  Small-Pox  m  New  England.  In  1733, 
he  sent  into  the  world  the  first  volume  of 
his  Ifistory  of  the  Puritans  (8vo.),  the  sec- 
ond, third  and  fourth  appearing  in  1739^ 
1796,  and  1738.  This  work  ctOled  forth 
a  Vindicatioo  of  the  Doctrine,  Discipline, 
and  Worsiup,  of  the  Church  of  England 
(8vo.l  from  doctor  M addox,  bishop  of  St 
Asapn,  to  which  Neal  published  a  reply, 
entitled  a  Review  of  the  principal  Facts 
objected  to,  &c  His  remaining  volumes 
were  reviewed  by  doctor  Grey,  to  which 
an  answer  appealed  in  a  new  edition  of 
Neal»  1797  {5  vols.,  8vo.),  by  doctor  Toid- 
min.  He  med  at  Baih^  in  April,  1743,  in 
the  azty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  leavinc  a 
high  character,  both  as  a  writer  and  a 
divine. 

NsA^NDKB,  John  William  Augustus,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  German  Protest- 
ant theolomns,  professor  at  the  university 
of  Beriin,  Prussian  counsellor  of  the  con- 
sistor^dM;.,  was  born  at  G^ttingen,  Jan. 
1^  1/89,  of  Jewish  parents.  He  received 
his  first  instruction  m  the  gymnasium  of 
Hambuiv.  In  180Si,  he  went  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Halle ;  and,  when  this  univer- 
sity was  broken  up  bv  Napoleon,  he  went 
to  G6ttinffen,  where  he  remained  until  he 
had  finished  his  philosophical  and  theo- 
lopcal  studies.  The  littter  he  pursued 
with  an  earnest  desire  to  discover  the 
truth.  He  was,  however,  not  as  yet  con- 
verted to  Christianity.  In  1811,  he  settled 
at  Heidelben^,  as  a  theological  teacher,  hav- 
itig  previously  embraced  Christianity, when 
he  also  adopted  his  present  name,  to  indi- 
cate his  entire  chan^  (vcot  iwvp,  tiew  man). 
In  1813;he  was  appomted  profeaior  extraar- 
dmariua  of  theology  in  the  university,  and 
soon  appeared  before  the  pubtic  with  his 
learned  work,  the  Emperor  Julian,  and 
his  Time  (in  German,  Leipsic,  18131  In 
1813,  be  was  called  to  a  professorship  at 
Berlin,  and  published,  in  the  same  year, 
his  St  Bernard,  and  his  Age  (in  Gettnan, 
Berlin,  1813), — a  work  rendered  particu- 
larly interestmff  b^  his  liberal  criticism  of 
Abelard,  tiie  distmguished  contempcmuy 
of  St.  Bernard.  In  1818,  he  published  an 
Exposition  of  the  most  important  Gnostic 
Systems  (in  German),  and,  in  1831,  his 
Chrysostora,  and  the  Oriental  Church  in 
his  Age  (likewise  mCterman).  In  1833;  he 


imdeitook  the  pubfiottion  of  a  ^ 
under  the  title  of  j 
dor  GudMU  its  Chntlenihim  vnd  JM 
ChiMchm  LAena  (3d  ed.,  Beriin,  1835^ 
3  vols.),  in  which  he  strives  to  ex[^n  the 
history  of  the  six  first  centuriesL  In  183S, 
he  pubUshed  his  AnHgnotHiiMi^  Spirit  of 
Teitullian,  and  Introduction  to  hu  Wri- 
tingps  (in  German,  Berlin,  8vo.),  in  which 
he  strove  to  show  the  anti-speculative 
directkm  of  Christianity,  of  whKh  Ter- 
tullian  was  the  representative^  as  he  had 
in  his  former  wok  on  the  Gnosis  {q.  v.) 
shown  the  viaonary  and  mystical  direc- 
tion which  Christianity  had  tuen  with  the 
Gnostics.  He  then  undertook  the  execu- 
tion of  a  work  which  he  himself  calls  the 
centre  of  his  endeavors^— a  General  Histo- 
ry of  Beligion  and  the  Church  (in  Ger- 
man), of  which  the  first  volume  appeared 
in  \&S  (Hamburg),  and  of  which  two  vol- 
mnes  have  appeued,  in  several  diviaons, 
begiiming  with  tiie  end  of  the  apoetoUc 
age,  and  reaching  to  Gregory  I.  He  prom- 
ises a  history  of  the  apostolic  age,  as  a 
separate  woik.  He  says,  in  the  prefooe  lo 
the  first  volume,  the  ^  chief  aim  of  his  lifo, 
fiom  an  eariy  period,  was  to  represent  the 
history  of  the  church  of  Christ  as  a  speak-^ 
ing  proof  of  the  divine  power  of  Chris* 
tianity,  as  a  schoof  of  Christian  experience^ 
and  a  voice  sounding  through  all  aces^  of 
edification  and  warning  for  all  who  are 
willing  to  listen."  A  volume  of  small  the- 
olo(pcal  treatises  has  appeared,  in  a  third 
edition  (1839).  All  theise  vroiks  prove  in- 
defotigable  zeal  and  vast  erudition.  Ne- 
adder  is  also  a  most  active  teacher  in  all 
branches  of  hiatorical  theology,  and  is^ 
besidesi  engaged  in  several  avocatioDs 
connected  wim  his  science,  and  deserves 
to  be  called  a  zealous  laborer  in  the  vine- 
yard of  the  Lord.'  His  example  is  that  of 
a  most  pious  Christian,  who  abhors  party 
oontroveimes  in  religion. 

NxAPBD ;  the  otuation  of  a  ship  vv^iieh 
is  left  amund  on  the  height  of  a  epring 
tkle,  so  mat  she  caimot  be  floated  off  tiU 
the  return  of  the  next  spring. 

NXAPOUTA.N  Revolution.    (See  Mt- ' 
pUa^  BewMion  qfl) 

NxAP  Tides  are  those  which  happen 
when  the  moon  is  neariy  at  the  second 
and  fourth  quarters.  The  neap  tides  are 
low  tidesL  in  respect  to  their  opposite%tiie 
spring  lideB. 

Neaechus  ;  one  of  the  captains  of  Al- 
exander the  Grett,  who  was  employed  by 
that  oonoueror  in  conductinK  his  fleet 
from  India  by  the  ocean  to  3ie  Persian 
gulf.  This  expedition  proved  so  tediom 
and  fttiguing^Aat  the  leader,  OP  his  rstui% 
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ma  not  reeo^isecl  by  his  fnends,  until  he 
had  made  himself  known.  Hie  aenrice 
was  so  much  esteemed,  that  he  was 
crowned  with  a  garland  by  Alexander  at 
Susa.  Fraxraents  ot'  his  rehition  are  ex- 
tant, and  forai  a  curious  and  valuable 
record.  It  may  be  found  among  the  Cfe- 
ognmhi  Mmores  by  Hudson.  Vincent  also 
^bfished  these  fragments,  with  disserta- 
tions and  a  commentary  (London,  1797). 

NEBucHAnNEZZAB,  or  Nabochodono- 
SAR,  a  king  of  Babylon,  who  reiffned  from 
606  to  563  B.  C,  was  the  son  of  Nalx>po- 
lassar,  by  whom  the  kingiom  of  Babjrlon 
was  restored  to  its  independency  of  the 
Assyrian  monarchy.  Nebuchadnezzar,  by 
his  conquests,  extended  the  Babylonian 
power  to  the  western  limits  of  Asia.  He 
defeated  the  Egyptian  Pharaoh  Necho,  at 
Carchemish,  captured  and  destroyed  Je- 
rusalem.  Tyre  and  Sidon.  According  to 
the  policy  of  Asiatic  conquerors,  who  trans- 
planted the  conquered  nations  of  a  turbu- 
lent character,  he  removed  to  Babylon  a 
creat  number  of  the  Jews,  whose  resi- 
dence there  is  called  the  BabyUmUh  auh 
fwdy.  Babylon  was  indebted  to  him  for 
its  magnificence.  The  Scripture  account 
of  his  becoming  an  ox,  for  seven  years,  is 
by  some  understood  to  mean  that  he  was 
afflicted  with  the  disease  called  hjcanUiropy 
(a.  v.);  by  others,  to  be  suscepuble  of  an 
aUefforical  interpretation. 

Nebula.  The  name  of  ne&ula  is  given 
to  certain  little  spots,  resembling  white 
clouds,  which  are  seen  in  the  starry  heav- 
ens, and  which,  as  observed  through  the 
telescope,  present  three  kinds  of  appear- 
ances. These  appearances  are  either  that 
of  single  stars,  enveloped  in  a  nebulous 
veil,  or  of  groups  of  little  stars,  or  only  of 
a  glittering  cloud.  The  last  are  the  prop- 
er nebulie,  which  astronomers  consider  as 
systems  of  fixed  stars,  of  which  there  may 
be  innumerable  multitudes  in  infinite 
space.  Herschel,  who  spent  much  time 
in  observing  them,  and  has  described 
them  in  his  Catalogue  of  One.  Thousand 
new  Nebuhe  (London,  1786,  4to.),  does 
not  consider  them  all  as  groups  of  stars. 
At  present,  as  many  as  two  thousand  are 
known.  Bode's  Introduction  to  a  Knowl- 
edge of  the  Starry  Heavensjin  German,  Ber- 
Ihi,  1823, 9th  ed.)  treats  of  them  at  length. 

Necessitt  ;  the  qualitv  of  that  which 
cannot  but  be,  or  cannot  be  otherwise.  It 
18  conceived  in  three  difierent  relations : 
L  logical  necessity,  which  consists  in  the 
chcumstance  that  somethhig  cannot  be 
conceived  different  from  what  it  is,  be- 
cause the  contrary  is  contradictory  or  ab- 
surd.   3.  Physical  necessity  is  that  neces- 


sity which  arises  fh>ni  the  laws  of  the  ma- 
terial univene.  The  neccMOTy,  in  this 
respect,  is  opposed  to  the  eaa%taL  Eveiy 
thing  in  the  sensible  worid  has  but  a  con- 
ditional necessity:  it  is  necessary  from 
some  cause,  so  that  we  are  led  back  to  the 
primitive  cause, to  the  Supreme  Being,  who 
IS  said,  therefbre,  to  be  the  only  absolutely 
necessary,  independently  existing  Being, 
so  that  metaphysicians  say^  with  him  ab- 
solute necessity  and  liberty  are  one  thing. 
This  will  be  more  easilv  understood,  if  we 
consider  more  closely  tne  meaning  of  ne- 
cessity. In  its  general  apj^ication,  it  i»e- 
supposes  a  cause,  which  forces  the  thing 
to  be  such  as  it  is,  while,  in  this  esse,  its 
meaning  lies  in  the  non-existence  of  a" 
cause,  and  the  Supreme  Being  who  exists 
and  acts  vrithout  a  cause,  must  be  suppos- 
ed to  exist  and  act  from  necessity,  i  Ne- 
cessity as  to  the  volition  and  action  of 
man — ^moral  necessity — ^the  great  question, 
whether  liberdr  of  volition  and  necessity 
can  exist  together,  and  if  so,  in  what  man- 
ner, is  the  most  intricate  point  of  ethics 
and  philosophv  in  general,  and  has  been 
treated  of  in  all  am  and  in  all  modes^  in 
reference  to  morab  and  religion.  In  ftet, 
it  involves  the  whole  relation  of  man  to 
God,  The  Catholic  theologians  distin- 
guish several  kinds  of  necessity  as  to  the 
nseans  of  salvation :  they  say  baptism  is 
absolutely  necessary,  because,  without  it, 
whether  the  want  of  it  is  owing  to  the 
fauh  of  the  individual  or  not,  no  one  can 
be  saved,  while  a  person  who  cannot  pos- 
sibly receive  the  eucharist  would  not  be 
punished,  though  he  woukl  deserve  dam- 
nation if  he  should  refuse  it  where  hs 
could  receive  it 

Necho  ;  one  of  the  Pharaohs.  He  is 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  as  thecon- 
qneror  of  Josiah,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of 
Megiddo,  in  attempting  to  check  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Egyotian  fbrces  against  Assyria. 
A  few  yean  later,  he  is  described  as 
making  war  upon  Nebuchadnezzar,  and 
experiencing  a  complete  defeat  at  Car- 
chemish. The  documents  of  Egyptian 
and  profime  histoiy  show  him  to  have 
been  Necho  II,  son  and  successor  of 
Psammeticus.  Herodotus  describes  him 
under  the  name  of  Necho  (ii,  158, 159), 
and  relates,  tibough  with  some  inaccura- 
cies, his  war  in  Judea.  Charopollion  has 
read  the  name  upon  many  statues. 

Neckar;  a  river  of  Germany,  which 
rises  in  the  Black  Forest  in  Wfutemberg, 
near  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Danube, 
and  flows  into  the  Rhine  at  Manheim, 
afler  a  course  of  about  150  miles.  It  is 
navigable  for  bdmU  boats  to  the  mfluz  of 
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the  Edz.    The  Necfcar  whmi  are  Mght, 
sound,  and  of  loi  agreeable  flayer. 

Neckek,  Jamea^  miniater  of  finance  to 
Louis  XVI,  was  faoni  in  1734,  at  Geneva, 
where  his  fiither  was  profeaaor  of  German 
public  law,  and  went  to  Paris  to  enter  the 
banking'bouae  of  hia  uncle  M.  Vemet 
His  attention  and  intelligence  gained  him 
the  confidence  of  M.  Th^luason,  with 
whom  he  formed  a  paitnerahip  in  the 
banking  busineaa.  In  the  course  of  twelve 
or  fifteen  years,  he  became  one  of  the 
richest  danKers.  Advantageous  contracts 
with  the  India  company,  and  speculations 
in  the  Enriiah  funda,  in  anticipation  of  the 
peace  of  1763,  of  which  he  had  received 
eariy  notice,  increased  his  fortune  to  six 
millions.  The  East  India  company,  of 
which  he  viras  a  member,  having  chosen 
him  to  manage  their  cause  with  the  gov- 
eraoMnt,  he  published  a  work  on  the  sub- 
ject (1769),  m  which  he  enumerated  the 
servicea  rendered  fapr  them  to  the  state  in 
^  difficult  emeigencies.  His  adversaries 
were  Moreilet  and  Lacretelle,  who,  attack* 
ing  exclusive  privileges,  and  demanding 
me  trade,  had  the  popular  side  of  the 
quesrjon.  Necker,  however,  gained  many 
adherents,  and  even  his  errois  did  not  pre- 
vent justiee  being  done  to  bis  talents.  He 
now  retired  from  bueinesB^  and  received 
the  post  of  resident  of  the  republic  of  Ge- 
neva at  the  Fpench  court,  in  which  he  be- 
came fiivorably  known  to  the  duke  de 
ChoiseuL  Amintious  of  literarv  distinc* 
laoOf  he  produced  his  J^bttft  ae  Colbert^ 
which  gamed  the  i^iize  of  the  French 
academy.  H»  Etmd  mir  la  Ligidatum  ^ 
k  GMimcree  det  Grmm  (1775)  attracted 

n  attention,  and  was  violently  attacked 
te  E^nomists  (see  PhfsiocraUe  Sif$' 
iin\  as  it  was  in  fiivor  of  some  restric- 
tions on  the  exportation  of  com.  In  spite 
of  an  inflated  and  incorrect  style,  and  a 
vagueness  of  thought,  his  writings  pleased 
the  maas  of  readers,  on  account  of  the 
popular  manner  in  whicli  he  treated 
afinini  of  finance.  He  gained  the  mar- 
quis of  Pezay,  who  carried  on  a  secret 
correspondence  vrith  Louis  XVI,  to  his 
viewfl^  and,  through  him,  transmitted  to  the 
king  a  memorial,  in  ^ich  he  drew  an 
altogether  too  fitvorable  picture  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  state.  This  measure  accel- 
erated his  elevation.  Towards  the  end  of 
1776,  he  was  joined  with  the  controller- 
general  Taboureau  as  director  of  the  royal 
treasury,  and,  in  eight  months  after,  took 
Taboureau's  place.  Maurepas,  who,  not- 
witfaitanding  his  great  age  and  apparent 
uidifierence,  was  fond  of  the  exercise  of 
pow»ir,  fiivoied  Necket's  advancement,  in 


the  expectation  of  finding  a  aubmisBlvift 
servant  in  a  man  whose  birth  and  religion 
would  create  him  enemies  among  the  no- 
bles and  clergv.  Necker  assumed  his 
post  in  a  dlficuit  moment  Malveraatioi^ 
under  the  preceding  reign,  had  caused  a 
great  deficit,  to  whicn  the  American  war 
mode  great  additions.  New  taxea  would 
have  teen  unpopular,  and  Necker  endeav- 
ored to  meet  the  exigency  by  loans  and 
reforms.  But  the  partisans  of  Turgot, 
whom  he  had  alienated  by  his  sentiments 
relative  to  the  com  trade,  round  ftult  with 
his  innovations.  •Tursot  hiooself  took  par( 
in  the  controversy :  Necker  was  accuaed 
of  an  excessive  prefa^nce  for  the  cause 
d^egeomU :  the  abolition  of  the  office  of 
receiver-geneml  was  blamed  as  an  act  of 
bad  faith,  calculated  to  place  the  king  un- 
der the  dictation  of  the  nnancieis ;  that  of 
the  director  of  the  treasury,  as  the  revival 
of  a  project  of  Law,  whose  name  awaken- 
ed the  Worst  recollections,  &c.  The  plan 
of  convoking  provincial  aawmblies  dis- 
pleased the  parliainents,  which  it  threat- 
ened to  reduce  to  mere  judicial  tribunals. 
Necker,  however,  fi)und  manv  defenders^ 
particumriy  among  men  of  letters.  In 
1781,  he  publishMl  his  Comie  rtndu  au 
J29I,  relative  to  his  administration :  mora 
than  200,000  copies  of  this  pamphlet  were 
circulated.  He  was  not,  however,  admit- 
ted to  the  common  defiberotiQns  of  the 
ministerB,  and  Maurepas  (q.  v.),  who  was 
Jealous  of  Necker's  reputation,  succeeded 
m  finstrating  his  plans,  although  they 
were  approvra  by  the  king.  Necker  then, 
demanded  the  erMe  au  eon^dZ,  as  it  was 
called.  Some  objection  being  made  on 
account  of  his  reliffion,  he  threatened  to 
resign  his  place,  and  was  not  a  litUe  aston- 
ish^ to  receive  permission  to  retire  (May, 
1781).  He  went  to  Switzerland,  where 
he  purchased  the  baronv  of  Copet,  and 
published  his  work  AaminUtration  du 
Finances  (3  vols.),  of  which  80,000  copies 
were  sold  in  a  few  days.  His  enemies 
accused  him  of  undermining  the  founda- 
tions of  the  monarchy,  by  exposing  the  se- 
crets of  government,  and  of  exchanging 
the  character  of  counsellor  of  his  prince  for 
that  of  a  tribune,  by  appealing  from  the 
king  to  the  people.  The  errors  and  prod- 
igality of  Calonne  (q.  v.)  increased  Neck- 
er's reputation :  the  latter  returned  to 
France,  in  1787,  wrote  against  Calonne, 
who  had  accused  him  of  t^inff  the  author 
of  the  deficit,  and  was  exiled  in  conse- 
quence. But,  in  1788,  when  the  attacks 
upon  the  minister  of  finance,  Brienne  (see 
Lomimt  de  Brienne)^  began  to  alarm  the 
court,  Necker  was  recalfed  as  controller- 
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mamt^  and  sooepied  the  post  on  coiidi- 
tiOD  that  he  should  not  be  obliged  to  tftais- 
act  bttsineBB  with  the  premier.  His  con- 
victions led  him  to  support  the  convocation 
of  tlie  states-genemi,  which  was  the  wish 
of  the  nation.  His  report  (of  Dec  37, 
1788)  on  this  sul^ect  may  be  consideied 
the  spuk  which  kindled  the  pile.  He 
was  also  in  ftvor  of  the  double  represent- 
ation of  the  third  estate  (see  JFhmctX  but 
neglected  to  regulate  the  mode  of  dehb- 
erttioa  and  of  votinff.  In  1789,  his  ene- 
mies accused  him  of  having  contributed 
to  produce  the  fiimine,  bv  the  exprcosiop 
of  unfounded  fean.  They  mamtained 
that,  of  thirty-nine  millions  expended  in 
the  purchase  of  com,  twenty-eight  mil- 
fions  had  been  rephtoed  by  its  sale,  and 
that  of  this  sum  be  had  given  no  account 
He  was  even  chafged  with  having  mriied 
it  to  the  ftwtheruice  of  his  own  amouious 
views.  May  5^  he  delivered  a  long  speech, 
on  the  opening  of  the  stateMeneial,  and 
hud  down  a  plan  for  the  laboni  of  that 
body,  which  he  expected  to  wield  at  his 
wiH.  When  the  government  detemiined 
to  take  measures  against  the  increasing 
troubles,  Necker,  who  opposed  the  adop- 
tion of  thoae  measures,  was  cfismissed, 
mainly  through  the  in^uence  of  baron 
BreteujI,  and  ordered  to  leave  the  king- 
dom within  twenty-four  hours.  No  sooner 
was  his  removal  known  than  all  Paris  was 
in  a  ferment  The  storming  of  the  Bas- 
tile  followed,  and  the  symptoms  of  popu- 
lar violence  became  so  alarming,  that  the 
kin^  found  himself  compelled  to  recall  the 
banished  minister.  Necker  received  the 
news  of  his  recall  at  Basle,  and  determined 
to  comply  with  it:  his  return  to  Patis  re- 
sembled a  triumphal  procession.  His 
fim  object  was  to  restore  tranquillity,  and 
security  ^  person  and  property.  But, 
at  minister  of  finance,  he  was  obliged  to 
propose  measures  which  could  not  oe  ac- 
ceptable to  the  populace.  His  moderate 
opmions,  in  regard  to  the  administration 
of  government,  did  not  keep  pace  with 
the  wishes  of  those  who  dictated  to  the 
people.  Mirabeau,  in  particular,  whose 
character  rendered  him  more  fit  to  rule 
the  popular  will,  undermined  Necker's 
influenoe.  In  the  deliberations  on  the 
pkn  of  a  new  constitution,  he  defended 
the  royal  veto,  and  opposed  the  abolition 
of  titles  of  nobility:  he  also  proposed  the 
establishment  of  a  national  bank.  When 
the  national  assembly  made  public  the 
contents  of  the  red  book  (the  private  list 
of  the  royal  pensions  and  grants),  Necker 
declared  warmly  aeunst  this  measQre,and 
defended  the  list  These  opmions  ezpoaed 


hkn  to  the  charge  of  being  an  arialoent: 
his  personal  security  wss  threatened,  and 
his  influence  annihilated.  His  plan  of 
a  loan  at  feur  and  a  half  per  cent  fiiiled« 
Under  these  ciicumatanees,  he  wrote  to 
the  sasembly,  in  September,  1790,  request- 
ing his  dismissal.  He  offered  to  place  in 
their  handa  the  two  million  livres  which 
be  had  advanced  to  government,  together 
with  his  house  and  appurtenances,  as  s 
pledge  of  bis  integrity.  His  offer  was  re- 
ceived without  anv  merits  of  regret,  and 
he  left  Paris  with  tne  mortification  of  see- 
ing his  plans  and  brilliant  prospects  fait 
H«  daughter,  madame  de  Sta^l  (q.  v.),  baa 
given  the  most  favorable  view  of  his  char- 
acter as  a  statesman  in  her  CMuitiifanafuNU ; 
but  Bailleul  in  his  Examen  crUiaw  of  that 
woric  has  demonstrated  the  feeblenesB  of 
Necker's  policy.  He  returned  to  Copet, 
amidst  the  insults  of  the  people,  end  his 
chagrin  was  heightened  by  aomestic  ca<- 
lannties.  Afler  the  loss  of  his  wife  (see 
AMer,  Su$mmak)f  to  whom  he  waa  much 
attached,  heoccufMI  himself  in  writing  a 
defence  of  his  administration,  SurPAi' 
mmisiration  de  M,  Meter  par  hdrtnimt* 
In  his  work  Rffkiuma  adrtuk$  h,  la  JVa- 
fion,  he  defended  the  king.  His  essay  Du 
Pawmr  txMt^  dam  let  granda  iteU  (3 
vols.,  1798)  is  approved  even  by  these  who 
are  not  fevorably  diqpoeed  towards  hint 
His  Oe  (a  Rivekaum  Fhmfaise  (1796,  4 
vols.)  is  a  work  of  much  interest;  and  his 
Coiirs  de  MoreiU  rdigieuM  (1800,  3  vols.), 
and  De  rhuwrta$uie  dee  Opmume  red- 
gieueee  (1789),  are  not  destitute  of  elo- 
quence.   He  died  at  Geneva,  in  1804. 

NscKsa,  Susanna,  wife  of  the  minister, 
daughter  of  a  cleiigyman  of  the  cauton  of 
Bme,  bv  the  name  of  Curchod,  received 
an  excellent  education,  and,  in  her  vouth, 
was  the  object  of  the  attachment  of  Gib- 
bon. Havmg  accompanied  madame  de 
Vermenoux  to  Paris,  as  Latin  instructress 
of  her  son,  Miss  Curchod  there  became 
acquainted  with  Necker,  to  whom  she 
was  married  in  1765.  Madame  Necker 
was  of  a  most  excellent  character,  and, 
under  all  circumstances,  a  tender,  affec- 
tionate and  faithfiil  wife,  mother  and 
firiend.  Her  heart  was  not  leas  carefully 
cultivated  than  her  mind;  and,  on  her 
husband's  elevation,  she  made  use  of 
his  influence  and  fortune  only  for  pur- 
poses of  benevolenoe  and  kindness.  She 
erected  an  hospital,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Paris,  at  her  own  expense,  and  devoted 
to  it  her  personal  care.  She  had- many 
fiiends  among  the  men  of  letter^  particu- 
krfy  Thomas^  Buffbn  and  Marmontel, 
who  baa  given  an  accuiata  account  of  her. 
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She  died  in  1791  Madame  Necker  it  the 
author  of  seyeral  wor|u--/>ef  hkumationa 
pr4&^it^  (1790);  Mimtnnsur  PiUabUsit- 
mad  dt$  ffo8jnce$^  and  R^Uxvms  surlt 
Dkwxe,  After  her  death,  appeared  jl£f- 
Itmges  (1796),  and   Mweaux  MUmges 

Nbcroloot  (from  rorp^c,  dead,  and  >*r^ 
word,  &c.)  signifies,  in  monasteries  and 
cathedrals,  the  records  of  thoee  bishops, 
canons,  and  others  who  have  made  grants 
to  the  church,  &c.  Each  one's  record  is 
read  on  the  annivenaiy  of  his  death,  with 
prayers  for  him.  Formerly,  also,  what 
M  DOW  called fflayis(ro2Qgy  (q.  ▼.)  was  called 
necrologv.  The  mographical  notice  of  a 
deceraed  )«rson  is  likewise  called  nee- 
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JlECR0Ml.NCT  (from  vatpo/uifrua^  Or  »«»•- 

itavnia) ;  the  divination  of  the  future,  by 
questioning  the  dead.  (See  DiointiHon,) 
This,  like  many  superstibous  rites,  origin- 
ated in  the  east,  or  the  extreme  north,  and 
is  of  the  highest  antiquity.  Some  have, 
indeed,  maintained  that  it  was  not  broujj^t 
firom  Egypt  or  Persia  to  Greece,  but  ons- 
inated  in  the  last  country ;  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  prove  this.  We  find  mention  made 
of  necromancy  in  the  Old  Testament ;  for 
instance,  in  the  first  book  of  Samuel  (i,  18)^ 
and  in  Deuteronomy  (zviii,  11),  where  it  is 
forbidden.  In  the  eleventh  book  of  the 
Odyssey,  Homer  has  made  Ulysses  raise 
the  shade  of  Tiresias  fifom  the  infernal  re- 
gions. The  rite,  as  diere  described,  coo- 
tains  nothing  magical,  and  consists  merely 
in  the  performan^  of  a  sacrifice  with  pe- 
culiar solemnities.  This  description  of 
Homer  proves  that  necromancy  was  com- 
mon in  Greece  before  his  time.  In  many 
parts  of  Greece,  there  were  oracles  of  the 
dead,  the  origin  of  which  is  lost  in  theol)- 
scurity  of  histoiy.  The  fable  of  the  de- 
scent of  Orpheus  to  Hades  is,  by  some, 
considered  to  refer  to  this  species  of  nec- 
romancy. Indeed,  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  the  expression  used  of  many  of 
the  Greek  heroes,  tliat  they  descended  to 
the  infernal  regions,  means  any  thing  more 
than  that  they  consulted  an  oracle  of  the 
dead.  While,  in  the  rest  of  Greece,  nec- 
romancy was  practised  in  the  temples  by 
priests,  or  other  religious  persons,  individ- 
uals called  t/'v.xayM/oi  (evokers  of  spirits) 
practised  it  in  Thessaly,  the  native  coun- 
tiy  of  magic,  and  made  use  of  magical 
practices.  In  later  times,  these  practices 
became  horrible,  for  magicians,  ascribing 
a  superior  power  to  human  blood,  and  ev- 
ery thing  which  came  from  the  gibbet  or 
the  grave,  weve  led  to  the  most  revolting 
and  disgusting  acta.    They  tore  men,  half 


burat,  firom  their  foiwni  pili^  bttiDd 
othen  living^  ripped  out  unborn  babes 
from  the  wombs  of  their  modiei%  and 
committed  other  similar  enormities.  They 
fi»quendy  butchered  men,  in  order  to  con* 
suit  their  spirits  before  they  had  time  to 
hasten  .down  to  the  re^ona  of  the  dead. 
In  case  the  invoked  spints  (and  this  was 
the  ancient  and  usual  custom)  actually  pre- 
sented themselves  to  the  exorcist,  necro- 
mancy was  also  called  ««io/i«yr«4i,  and 
^vx^ttMTua,  that  Is,  divination  by  sfaadea 
(oKuu ),  or  departed  souls  (^v^^ai).  After  the 
total  downfall  of  pasanism,  men  were  sat- 
isfied with  a  kmd  of  necromancy  by 
which  they  merely  caused  tlie  voices  of 
the  dead  to  be  heard  from  their  graves. 

NacaopOLis  (firom  vtKpof,  dead,  and 
iroXif,  city) ;  the  city  of  the  dead.  Thia 
name  is  given,  in  particular,  to  theanci«tit 
cemeteries,  which,  in  tl^  neighborhood  of 
some  of  the  creat  cidea,  are  very  exten- 
sive, and  filled  with  magnificent  remainiB. 
It  has  also  been  given  to  some  modem 
cemeteries.  The  necropolis  in  Liverpool 
is  constructed  in  a  quany,  and  b  about 
ninety  yards  in  width  bv  500  in  length. 
The  area  is  planted,  and  the  eastern  aula, 
which  is  fin^-two  foet  in  perpendicular 
height,  is  cut  mto  catacombs.  On  the  fooe. 
of  3ie  rock  stands  a  small  Doric  oratory, 
in  which  the  funeral  ceremonies  are  per- 
formed. 

NxcTAB,  in  the  Grecian  mythology ;  the 
drink  of  the  gods,  which  seems  never  to 
have  been  given  to  mortals.  A  beveraae, 
made  of  honey  and  sweet  wine,  was  a&o 
called  neeior;  and  a  sweet  wine  of  Scio, 
nuule  of  half-dried  grapes,  still  bea»  the 
same  name. 

NxcTAaiifE.  ^his  fiiiit  seems  to  difiier 
fix)m  the  peach  only  in  having  a  smooth 
skin,  and  it  is  even  found  occasionally 
^wing  upon  the  same  tree.  The  tree,  in 
Its  foliage,  paits  of  fiiictification,  wood 
and  growth,  is  entirely  similar  to  the 
peach. 

Nectart,  in  botany ;  that  part  of  the 
dower  which  yields  the  honey. 

Neoshxo.    (See  ArMa.) 

Needle,  Magnetic  (See  Magnd^ 
MagneUc  NtudU^  and  Coh^msb,) 

Nbedi.e-Stone.    (See  ZtoLiit,) 

Neef,  or  Nebfs,  Peter,  the  elder,  an 
eminent  artist,  was  bom  at  Antwerp,  in 
1570.  He  painted  the  interiora  of  churohea 
and  temples  with  surprising  neatness 
and  delicacy.  To  avoid  the  monotony  at- 
tendant upon  such  a  style,  he  introduced 
a  variety  of  objects ;  and,  by  a  good  man- 
agement of  the  oUor-osciiro,  he  gave  a 
lively  and  anunated  efiect  to  what,  other- 
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wiK,  would  hxfrt  been  ttone  and  uBinter- 
estiDg.  As  he  was  bm  an  indifierent  de- 
aigner  of  figures,  some  of  liis  pictures  an 
decorated  with  those  of  Velvet  Brueghel, 
Teniei%  and  otbera.  He  died  in  1651. 
— Hts  son  PeUr,  the  younger,  painted 
amilar  subjects,  but  they  are  deficient 
both  in  neatness  and  correctness. 

Neei^  Henry ;  nn  ingenious  English 
poet  and  novel-writer,  who  died,  by  his 
own  hand^Februaiy  9, 1828,  in  afitof  insan- 
ny^  supposed  to  have  orioinated  finom  too 
intense  apj^cation  to  study.  He  was  the 
son>  of  an  engraver,  and  was  educated 
for  the  profession  of  a  solicitor,  which 
he  practised,  with  reputation,  in  London, 
till  his  death.  He  was  a  man  of  amiable 
disposition,  and  highly  respected  by  his 
acquaintance.  Among  his  publications 
are  Poems ;  Dramatic  Scenes ;  and  the 
Romance  of  History  (3  vols.,  12mo.),  a  se- 
ries of  tales  relating  to  persons  and  events 
mentioned  in  the  EngUsb  annals.  His 
literary  Remains  have  been  published 
since  his  death  (1  vol^  1829). 

Nesr,  Arnold  Van  der,  an  eminent  art- 
ist, was  bom  at  Amsterdam,  in  1619.  He 
excelled  in  painting  views  in  Holland,  cot- 
tages, or  fisherroeirs  huts,  and  in  hisbeau- 
timl  delineation  of  the  efiect  of  moonlight. 
He  was  a  perfect  master  of  the  ckUtf^Htacu- 
ro.  His  sunsets  are  excellent;  nor  was 
he  less  successful  in  painting  water  pieces, 
in  which  he  is  only  surpassed  by  Cum 
He  died  in  168a— His  son  Eghn  Bm- 
(hiek  Fan  der  JVeer  was  bom  in  1643,  and 
was  a  historical  and  portrait  painter.  His 
pictures  of  conversations  and  gallant  sub- 
jects are  most  admired ;  they  are  well  col- 
ored and  highly  finished.  He  was  em- 
ployed, for  some  time,  by  the  elector  nal- 
'^■'     "    "  '      died  in 


^here  he 


atine  at  DjisseldoH^    where 
1703. 

NEERwiifDEif ;  a  village  in  the  province 
of  Brabant,  kingdom  of  Belgium,  sixteen 
miles  from  Louvain.  In  iSS,  the  mar- 
shal of  Luxembouig  gained  a  victoiy  here 
over  the  allies  under  William  III,  king  of 
England.  In  1793,  the  French,  under 
Dumouriez  (q.  v.),  were  defeated  here  by 
the  Austrians. 

Negative  (from  the  Latin  neg'ore,  to  de- 
ny ;  hence  a  ntgaiwt  answer  is  a  demfinf 
answer).  In  ^ilosophy,  every  tiling  is 
called  negative  which^  without  determin- 
ing any  vams  itself,  only  excludes  some- 
thmg  else  (the  poMve).  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, manj  Uack,  me,  are  positive  ideas ; 
they  mean  something  direct  and  it  is  not 
necessary  to  arrive  at  their  meaning  by  the 
iatevme^ate  process  of  excluding  some- 
thing else.    While,  if  we  say  a  uiing  is 
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not  a  frum,  not  fttoeft,  nol  m>e,  nothing  is 
determined.  A  thing  which  is  ^'not  a 
man"  may  be  a  book,  air,  water.  Hence 
we  see  that  the  negative  notion  always  re- 
quires something  positive,  which  it  ex- 
cludes, or  ntgatives*  It  is  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  remark  here,  that,  in  all  languages, 
certain  wcMds  which  expressed,  originuly, 
negative  notions,  have  recdved  a  positive 
meaning,  as  no  one  thinks  of  them  any 
longer  as  merely  excluding  ideas  of  a  pos- 
itive character.  For  instance,  innocent,  U- 
tegiUe,  fearlen — these  words  are,  in  their 
meaning,  as  positive  as  the  terms  ptoft- 
hearted,  hadbfMrritten,  hrave.  Eveiy  term 
may  be  considered  as  negative,  in  refer- 
ence to  notions  other  than  those  which  it 
conveys,  since  it  excludes  thein.— lY^o- 
five  and  positive  quantities,  in  mathemat- 
ics, are  such  as  are,  respectively,  greater 
or  less  than  nothmg.  Thus,  if  we  call  a 
man's  debts,  when  they  much  exceed  his 
property,  positive,  we  must  call  his  prop- 
erty n^ative;  or,  if  we  call  the  former 
negative,  we  call  the  latter  ooft^e.  If  we 
suppose  one  of  the  legs  or  an  angle  mova- 
ble round  the  vertex,  we  may  represent 
all  possible  angles,  and  on  both  sides  of 
the  immovable  leg ;  those  on  one  side  are 
positive,  those  on  the  other  fu;ga(»ve.  The 
same  relation  exists,  in  mechanics,  be- 
tween power  and  weight ;  in  statics,  be- 
tween pressure  and  resistance,  &c.  The 
hk^er  arithmetic  extends  the  application 
or  the  fimdamental  rales  to  the  negative 
and  positive  quantities;  which  am>lication 
forms  the  basis  of  algebra.  Negative 
quantities  are  designated  by  — ,  and  pos- 
itive ones  by  -f-,  so  that  —  4+4=0. 

Negative  Preonant,  in  law,  is  a  nega- 
tive which  implies,  or  brings  forth,  an  af- 
firmative. 

Negro  (Latin  niger,  black];  a  race  or 
variety  of  the  human  species  deriving 
their  name  from  one  of  tlieir  most  striking 
characteristics,  dieir  black  color;  called, 
also,  the  Ethiopic  race,  (See  Man,)  Their 
native  region  seems  to  be  the  central  por- 
tion of  Africa,  tliough  some  tribes  of  the 
negro  variety  have  been  found  in  Ameri- 
ca and  the  South  Sea  islands.  The  negro 
formation  prevails  in  Western  Afiica  in 
the  re|ion  of  the  Gambia  and  Senegal ; 
extendmff  southwards,  is  most  strongly 
marked  m  Guinea,  and  passes  mduaJly 
over  into  the  Cafi^  (q.  v.)  and  Hottentot 
(q.  V.)  foraoation.  In  Eastern  Afirica,  it 
commences  to  the  south  of  Abyssinia; 
prevails  in  Zanguebar  and  Monomotapa, 
though  not  in  general  pure.  Of  the  tribes 
in  the  more  central  part  of  Afiica  little  is 
knovm.    (SeeA%n<ta.)  The  heat  of  the 
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clifiMte,  ID  aD  these  regions,  may  hare 
some  eTOCt  upon  the  tint  of  the  akin,  but 
IB  by  no  means  the  only  or  the  princi- 
pal cause  of  the  Uack  color,  since,  under 
the  same  climates  of  the  torrid  zone,  there 
are  found  all  shades  of  complexion. 
White  men  in  Africa  only  become  some- 
what swarthier,  but  never  black,  even  in 
a  succession  of  generations,  unless  they 
intenningle  with  the  negroes ;  and  blacks^ 
in  other  regions  and  clinuites,  are  not 
found  to  loee  their  native  hue.  The  seat 
of  the  black  color  is  the  rete  muoMum, 
and  the  external  surface  of  the  true  skin 
(cutis);  and  when  the  reU  mueonim 
18  destroyed,  as  b^  disease,  &c.  (see 
Mnnos),  the  color  is  lost:  so,  in  pans 
of  the  body  where  the  epidermis  is 
unusually  thick  (the  palms  of  the  hand 
and  the  soles  of  the  feet),  it  is  of  a  lighter 
shade.  Negroes  are  also  distinguished 
from  the  other  races  by  other  external,  and 
by  some  anatomical  peculiarities,  partien- 
lariy  in  the  conformation  of  the  cranium. 
The  projection  of  the  whole  visage  in  ad- 
vance of  the  forehead ;  the  prolongation  of 
the  upper  and  lower  jaws ;  the  small  facial 
angle  (see  Aee);  the  flamess  of  the  fore- 
head, and  of  tne  hinder  part  of  the  head 
{occiput)^  and  the  compression  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  temples,  allowing  less  space 
for  the  brain  than  in  some  other  varieties ; 
the  woolly,  frizzled  hair;  the  short,  broad 
and  flat  nose;  the  thick,  projecting  lips, 
with  many  otfier  peculiarities  of  rorma- 
tion,  constitute  some  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  negro  orEthiopic  race.  The  Afri- 
can tribes  of  this  variety  have,  in  general, 
elevated  themselves  so  far  above  the  sim- 
ple state  of  nature,  as  to  have  reduced  the 
lower  animals  to  subjection,  constructed 
settled  habitations,  pmctised  a  rude  agri- 
culture, and  manufactured  some  articles 
of  clothing  or  ornamenL  In  political  in- 
stitutions they  have  made  no  advance, 
their  governments  being  simple  despot- 
isms, without  any  regular  oi^ganization. 
Their  religion  is  merely  the  instinctive  ex- 
pression of  the  religious  feeling,  in  its  low- 
est form  of  fetichism.  (See  FHich,)  Their 
languages  are  described  as  extremely  rude 
and  imperfect ;  almost  destitute  of  con- 
struction, and  incapable  of  expressing  ab- 
stractions. Tbey  have  no  ait  of  convey- 
ing thoughts  or  events  by  writing,  not  even 
bv  the  simplest  symbolical  characters. 
The  negro  character,  if  inferior  in  intel- 
lectual ^^r,  is  marked  by  a  warmth  of 
social  aflections,  and  a  kindness  and  ten- 
derness of  feeling,  which  even  the  atroci- 
ties of  foreign  oppression  have  not  been 
able  to  stifle.    All  travellen  concur  m  de- 


scribing the  negro  as  mild,  ainiaUe,  sim- 
ple, hospitable,  unsuspecting  and  fliithfUl. 
They  are  passionately  fond  of  music,  and 
they  express  their  hopes  and  fears  in  ex- 
temporary effusions  of  song.  The  opin- 
ion formerly  maintained,  that  they  were 
of  an  inferior  variety  of  animals,  would 
not  now  find  an  advocate,  or  a  convert, 
even  in  the  ignorance  or  the  worst  pas- 
sions of  the  whites.  Whether  they  are 
capable  of  reaching  to  the  same  height  of 
intellectual  cultivation  as  the  Europeans, 
is  a  question  which  we  need  more  facts  to 
decido.  (See  OMtzofton.)  The  most  el- 
oquent defender  of  the  negroes  is  the  ab- 
be Gr^goire  (q.  v.),  in  his  work  De  la  IM- 
Urature  dts  Mgres,  ou  Reehenhes  nor  leurs 
FhctdUs  tnletteduettef,  leun  QuaKUs  mo- 
rales f  &c.  (See  the  articles  Afiica,  Phfsi- 
oloru,  Philology,  Sfawry,  &c.) 

NaoROPONT,  or  Egrifo  (theandent  Eu- 
tea) ;  an  island  in  the  Archipelago^  sepa- 
rated from  the  continent  by  the  narrow 
strait  former]  V  called  Ewr^tuSy  over  which 
there  is  a  bridge  200  feet  long.  The  mod- 
em name  seems  to  be  a  comiplion  of  JEJefrt- 
po8f  the  name  of  the  capital  fthe  ancient 
Chaki8\  which  is  probably  derived  fi-om 
that  of  the  strait  on  which  it  lies.  The 
superficial  area  is  1610  square  miles ;  the 
population,  previous  to  the  Greek  revolu- 
tion, amounted  to  60,000^  among  whom 
were  40,000  Greeks,  its  soil  is  fertile, 
jielding  com  and  various  fhiitB  in  abun- 
dance ;  wine,  oil,  honey  and  silk  are  also 
produced.  The  mountains  in  the  interior 
are  lofly,  and  their  summits  are  covered 
with  snow  durinffsix  months  in  the  year. 
The  capiuil  is  Egripos,  or  Negropont 
The  ca^e  of  Oarysto,  on  the  soutnem 
extremity  of  the  iskind,  over  against  Ath- 
ens, by  its  position  at  the  entrance  of  the 
straits,  commands  the  whole  island,  and 
also  the  provmce  of  Attica.  In  1831,  Eu- 
boea  raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  at  the 
call  of  the  beautifiil  Modena  Mauropnenia, 
a  young  lady  descended  from  a  princely 
femily  of  the  island,  and  whose  father  had 
been  strangled  by  the  Porte.  She  fitted 
out  two  ships  from  Myconi,  with  a  supply 
of  arms  for  the  inbaoitants  of  the  island, 
and  offored  her  hand,  as  the  reward,  to  any 
free  Greek  who  should  conquer  the  Turks. 
Seventy-two  villages  were  soon  in  arms, 
upon  which  the  Turks  retired  into  Egri- 
pos  and  Carysto,  which  were  clo^ly 
bk)ckaded  by  the  Greeks. 

Negus  ;  a  drink,  made  of  wine,  water, 
sugar,  nutmeg  and  lemon-juice ;  so  called 
from  cobnel  Negus,  the  inventor. 

Nbremiah;  a  distinguished  and  pious 
Jew,  who  was  bom  in  captivity,  but  was 
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made  the  eup-beu«r  of  Aftazerxes  Lod- 
gimaniiB.  He  uaed  his  influence  for  the 
welfiufe  of  his  unhappy  countrymen,  and 
became  their  benefactor.  At  hie  own  re- 
queet,  he  was  sent,  as  governor,  to  Jerusa- 
lem, with  a  comminion  to  rebuild  the 
watts  and  gates  of  this  city.  He  accom- 
plished his  purpose,  but  not  without  diffi- 
Guhies,  arising  partly  from  the  poverty  of 
the  lower  classes  of  the  people,  and  perdy 
fh>m  the  opposition  of  the  Moabites  and 
Ammonites.  He  then  took  measures  to 
raise  the  city  to  its  former  splendor,  and  to 
increase  its  population.  He  and  Ezra 
were  the  proper  founders  of  the  Jewish 
liturgy,  and  a  collection  of  the  holy  books 
was  made  under  their  inspection.  Nehe- 
miah  published  an  account  of  the  same  in 
a  book  which  is  admitted  into  the  Jewish 
canon,  and  is  su|>posed  to  be  a  continua- 
tion of  the  narrauon  contained  in  the  book 
of  Ezra.  It  includes  a  period  of  49  yean. 
NsiTB,  or  Neitha  ;  one  of  the  later  god- 
desMS  of  the  Egyptians,  whose  worahip 
flourished  at  Sals,  m  Lower  Egypt,  and 
who  was  considered  as  its  foimder  and 
ptotectresB.  Plato  calls  her,  in  Timflsus, 
the  Miaia  of  the  Oneki.  A  colony  from 
8ais  is  said  to  have  brou^t  the  wonhip 
of  Neith  to  Athens.  She  appears,  in  later 
timesi  to  have  become  identified  with  Isis. 
The  splendid  temple  at  Sais,  which  was  ii- 
luminaied  on  her  yeariy  festival,  bore  this 
suUime  inscription : — ^"I  am  all  that  has 
been,  that  is,  and  that  will  be ;  and  no  man 
hath  ever  lifted  my  veO.  The  sun  was  my 
child."  (See  HUroghfpkieaj  division  Eg^ 


Nelson,  Horatio ;  a  celebrated  naval 
officer,  who  was  bom,  September  29. 
1758,  at  Bumham  Thorpe,  in  Norfolk,  of 
which  parish  his  fluherwas  rector.  At 
the  age  of  twelve,  he  entered  the  navy,  as 
a  micbb'pman,  and,  in  1773^  accompanied 
commodore  Phipps  (see  Midgratfe)  in  an 
expedition  towards  the  norm  pole.  In 
1777,  he  was  made  a  lieutenant,  and,  in 
1779,  raised  to  the  rank  of  post-captain. 
He  distinguished  himself  in  an  attack  on 
fort  Juan,  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  on 
other  occasions,  and  remained  on  the 
American  station  till  the  conclusion  of 
peace.  He  afterwards  commanded  the 
Boreas  frigate,  and  was  employed  to  pro- 
tect die  trade  of  the  Leeward  islands. 
On  the  commencement  of  the  war  with 
the  French  republic,  he  was  made  com- 
mander of  the  Agamemnon,  of  sixty-four 
guns,  with  which  he  joined  lord  Hood  in 
Sie  Mediterranean,  and  assisted  at  the  tak- 
ing of  Toulon,  and  at  the  siege  of  Bastia. 
At  the  siege  of  Galvi,  he  hist  an  eye.    In 


the  battle  off  cape  St  Vincent,  February 
13, 1797,  he  commanded  the  Captain,  on 
board  of  which  he  attacked  the  Santissi- 
maTrinidada,  of  196  ffuns;  and,  passing 
to  the  San  Nicholas,  of  eighty  suns,  and 
the  San  Joseph,  of  112;  he  omiged  both 
those  ships  to  strike  their  flags.    For  bis 

entry,  he  was  made  a  knight  of  the 
,  rear-admiral  of  the  blue,  and  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  inner 
squadron  at  the  blockade  of  Cadiz.  His 
next  service  was  an  attack  on  the  tovm  of 
Santa  Cruz,  in  the  island  of  Teneriflfe,  in 
which  he  was  unsuccessful ;  and,  being 
severely  wounded,  his  life  was  saved  by 
his  son-in-law,  captain  Nesbit,  who^  at 
mat  personal  hazard,  conveved  him  to  a 
boat  He  was  obliged  to  tunsr  the  ampu- 
tation of  his  right  arm,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  obteined  a  pension  of  1000 
pounds.  In  1798,  he  joined  lord  St  Vin- 
cent (admiral  Jervis),  who  sent  him  to  the 
Mediterranean  to  watch  the  progress  of 
the  armament  at  Toulon.  Notwimstand- 
ing  his  vigilance,  the  French  fleet,  which 
conveyed  Bonaparte  to  Egynt,  escaped. 
Thither  Nelson  followed,  and,  after  vari- 
ous disappointments,  he  discovered  the 
enemv's  vessels  moored  in  the  bay  of 
Aboukir.  Having,  by  a  well  executed 
manoeuvre,  obliged  them  to  come  to  ac- 
tion, he  obtained  a  most  complete  victory, 
all  the  French  ships  but  two  being  taken 
or  destroyed.  This  achievement  was  re- 
warded with  the  title  of  haron  Ndmm  q/* 
tte  AIZe,  and  a  pension  of  9000  pounds, 
besides  the  honora  confoned  on  him  by 
the  grand  s^gnior.  His  next  service  was 
the  restoration  of  the  king  of  Naples, 
which  was  accompanied  with  circum- 
stances of  revolting  cruelty,  which  may  be 
attributed  to  the  influence  of  lady  Hamilton 
(q.  v.),  the  wifo  of  the  English  ambassa- 
dor. His  connexion  with  that  ladv,  with 
v^om  he  lived  publicly  after  the  death  of 
her  husband,  occasioned  his  separation 
ftom  lady  Nelson,  on  his  return  to  Eng- 
land. In  1801,  he  was  empk>yed  on  the 
expedition  to  Copenhaffen,  under  sir  Hyde 
Parker,  in  which  he  displayed  his  accus- 
tomed gallantly,  and  eflected  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Danish  ships  and  batteries. 
On  his  return  home,  he  was  created  a 
viscount,  and  his  honora  were  made  he- 
reditary in  his  ftimily,  even  in  the  female  ' 
Ime.  When  hosulities  recommenced  af- 
ter the  peace  of  Amiens,  lord  Nelson  was 
appointed  to  command  the  fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean ;  and,  fcr  neariy  two  yean, 
he  was  engaged  in  the  blockade  of  Tou- 
lon. In  spite  of  his  vigilance,  the  French 
fleet  got  out  of  port,  March  30, 1805,  and. 
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being  joined  by  a  Spanish  souadron  from 
Cadiz,  Bailed  to  the  Went  Indies.  The 
Enxliah  admiral  hastily  pursued  them, 
and  they  returned  to  Europe,  and  took 
shelter  at  Cadiz.  On  the  19th  of  Octo- 
ber, the  French,  commanded  hy  Ville- 
neuve,  and  the  Spaniards,  by  Graviua, 
ventured  again  from  CaciiZ ;  and,  on  the 
21st,  they  came  up  with  the  English 
squadron  off  cape  Trafalgar.  An  en- 
gagement took  place,  in  which  the  victoiy 
was  obtained  by  the  English,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  life  of  their  commander, 
who  was  wounded  in  the  back  by  a  mus- 
ket ball,  and,  shordy  after,  expired.  His 
remains  were  carried  to  England;  and, 
after  lying  in  state  at  Greenwich,  he  was 
magnificently  interred  in  St  Paul's  cathe- 
dnSf  where  a  monument  was  erected  to 
his  memory.  Having  left  no  issue  by  his 
wife,  an  earldom  was  bestowed  on  his 
brother,  and  a  sum  of  money  voted  by 
pariiament  for  the  purehase  of  an  estate, 
which  is  to  descend,  with  the  tide,  to  his 
collateral  relatives.  His  life  has  been 
written  by  Mr.  M'Aithur,  doctor  J.  Stan- 
ier  Clarke,  and  doctor  Southey.  (For  an 
account  of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  see 
JVa»y.) 

Nelson,  Robert ;  an  English  gentleman 
of  fortune,  which  he  employed  in  works 
of  benevolence  and  charity,  and,  fh)m 
this  circumstance,  as  well  as  from  the 
devotional  works  of  which  he  was  the 
author,  is  ffenerally  distinguished  by  the 
epithet  of  the  pimu.  He  was  the  son  of 
a  London  merohant  engaged  in  the  Le- 
vant trade,  and  was  bom  in  London,  1656. 
Having  gone  through  the  customary 
course  of  study,  he  proceeded  to  make  a 
continental  tour,  in  company  with  his 
friend  Edmund  Halley.  On  the  accession 
of  William,  he  remained  a  non-juror,  as- 
sociating and  communicating  principally 
with  the  recusant  clergy.  These  opinions 
did  not,  however,  interrupt  his  intimacy 
with  arehbishop  Tillotson,  whom  he  assist- 
ed in  every  work  which  had  the  good  of 
mankind  for  its  object,  till  the  death  of 
the  worthy  prelate,  who  expired  in  his 
arms,  in  1694.  In  1709,  tiie  arguments 
of  some  of  his  clerical  friends  had  pro- 
duced such  a  degree  of  conviction  imon 
his  mind,  that  he  became  a  member  of^the 
establishod  church,  and  continued  in  that 
communion  till  his  death,  which  took 
place  at  Kensm^on,  January  16,  1715. 
There  are  few  writers  on  devotional  sub- 
jects whose  workH  have  been  so  popular 
as  Mr.  Nelson's.  His  treatise  entitled  a 
Companion  to  the  Festivals  and  Fasts, 
especially,  has  gone  through  a  great  num- 


ber of  edkions.  AmoD^  his  other  works 
are  the  Wliole  Duty  ot  a  Christian ;  the 
Duty  of  frequenting  the  Christian  Sacri- 
fice (8vo.) ;  an  Adcfress  on  the  Means  of 
Doing  Good ;  a  Letter  on  the  Trinity ; 
the  Practice  of  True  Devotion  (13  mo.) ; 
Transubstantiation  contrary  to  Scripture 
(4to.)',  a  Letter  on  Church  GovemmcuL; 
a  life  of  his  old  tutor,  bisliop  Bull,  &.c. 

Nelson,  Thomas,  Jr.,  a  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  was  bom  at 
York,  in  Virginia,  Dec.  26, 1738.  He  was 
the  eldest  son  of  a  highly  respectable  and 
afiiuent  merchant,  from  whom  he  re- 
ceived a  considerable  fortune.  When  14 
years  of  a^,  he  was  sent  to  England  for 
his  educauon ;  and  ofler  remaining,  for 
some  time,  at  a  private  school  near  Lon- 
don, he  entered  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  enjo\  ed  the  instruction  of 
the  celebrated  doctor  Porteus,  subsequently 
bishop  of  London.  At  the  end  of  1761, 
he  retiuned  to  his  native  country,  and,  in 
the  following  year,  married  the  daughter 
of  Philip  Grymes,  Esq.,  of  Brandon.  It 
is  not  luiown  exactly  at  what  period  the 
political  career  of  Mr.  Nelson  commenced ; 
but  in  1774,  we  find  him  a  member  of  the 
house  of  buigesses,  and  also  a  delegate  to 
the  first  general  convention  of  the  prov- 
ince, which  met  at  Williamsburg,  Au- 
gust ].  In  1775,  he  was  again  appointed 
a  member  of  the  general  convention,  and 
introduced  a  resolution  for  oiganizin|f  a 
military  force  in  the  province,  which, 
though  it  at  first  startled  some  of  the 
warmest  friends  of  liberty,  as  it  placed  Vir- 
ginia in  a  decided  attitude  of  opposition  to 
the  mother  country,  was  eventually  pro- 
ductive of  highly  beneficial  results' to  the 
interests  of  the  colonies.  In  August  of 
the  same  year,  he  was  chosen  a  repre- 
sentative in  the  ceneral  congress  about  to 
assemble  in  Philadelphia,  and,  Sr^ptember 
13,  he  took  his  seat  He  retained  it  from 
that  time  until  1777,  during  which  period 
he  served  on  various  important  commit- 
tees, and  made  himself  esteemed  for 
sound  judffment  and  liberal  principles. 
In  May  of  die  above  year,  he  was  obliged 
to  relinquish  all  seiious  occupation,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  disease  in  the  head,  which 
impaired,  for  a  time,  his  mental  faculties, 
especially  his  memory.  When  sufiiciently 
reestablished  in  health  to  exert  himself  in 
the  service  of  his  countiy,  he  was  ap- 
pointed, by  the  ^vemor  and  council 
of  Viiginia,  brigadier-genend  and  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  forces  of  the  com- 
monwealth, in  which  situation  he  ren< 
dered  important  services,  particulariy  by 
advancing  money,  in  cases  of  emergency. 
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to  caflTT  forward  the  mifitaflr  opentionB. 
In  1779,  he  was  again  elected  to  congress, 
and  the  arduous  and  confining  nature  of 
the  duties  which  he  assumed  there,  oc- 
casioned a  recurrence  of  his  complaint, 
which  constraiued  him,  a  second  time,  to 
return  home.  Soon  after  his  recovery, 
be  entered  zealously  into  several  mititary 
emdiiions  against  the  British ;  and,  in 
1781,  he  was  called  upon  to  succeed  Mr. 
Je^rBon  in  the  executive  chair  o€  Vir- 
ginia, at  a  period  when  affiurs  there  wore 
the  roost  gloomy  aspect  Though  the 
constitution  required  the  consent  of  the 
council  to  the  measures  of  the  govenMur, 
yet,  as  the  distracted  state  of  the  country 
rendered  it  nearly  impossible  to  keep  a 
sufficient  number  of  the  members  to- 
gether, he  determined  to  act  as  his  own 
judgment  dictated,  for  the  public  good,  at 
the  risk  of  censure  for  violating  me  con- 
stitution ;  and  it  Was  owing  to  his  meas- 
ures that  the  army  was  kept  together,  until 
the  capture  of  Yorktovni  terminated  the 
war.  Soon  after  that  event,  he  received 
the  public  thanks  of  general  Washtngtoa 
for  the  aid  which  m  derived  fiom  him 
and  the  militia  under  his  command.  He 
then  resigned  his  station  in  consequence 
of  his  health,  and  immediately  afterwards 
was  accused,  by  his  enemies,  of  having 
transcended  his  powers,  by  acting  without 
the  advice  of  his  council ;  but  he  was 
honorably  acquitted  by  the  legislamre,  be- 
fore whom  the  charge  was  preferred.  He 
died  Jan.  4, 1789,  in  his  Slst  year. 

Nelson's  River,  in  the  British  pos- 
sessions in  North  America,  flows  from 
lake  Winnipeg  into  Hudson's  bay  ;  Ion. 
98°  46^  W.;  laL  57°  Sy  N.  A  part  of  the 
river  is  called  the  Saskashatoan,  Its  whole 
kngth  is  about  1450  miles. 

Nemjeam  Games,  so  called  from  the 
small  town  of  Argolis,  where  they  were 
celebrated  (Nemeea,  in  the  Peloponnesus), 
originated,  according  to  tradition,  in  the 
funeral  games  which  were  established  in 
honor  of  Opheltes  (see  IhfpnpyU)^  who 
was  killed  in  his  youth  by  a  dragon.  The 
heroes  who  went  to  Thebes  called  him 
,Arckananu  (the  beginning  of  sorrow).  He 
was  the  son  of  Lycurgus  and  Euiydice. 
Funeral  games  at  the  paves  of  dtatin- 
guished  men  or  favorite  mdividuals,  were 
▼ery  common  in  ancient  times.  Those 
of  Opheltes,  accordinff  to  tradition,  had 
this  peculiarity,  that  they  were  renewed 
every  three  years.  Another  account  re- 
lates, that  the  Nemaean  games  were  estab- 
lished by  Hercules,  in  honor  of  Jupiter, 
after  he  had  destroyed  the  Nemflmn  lion, 
whose  den  was  about  15  stadia  from  N&- 
17  • 


msML  A  third  account  combines  these 
two  reports,  stating  that  these  sames  origi- 
nated m  the  funeral  games  of  Archemo- 
rus,  but  were  renewed  by  Hercules,  in 
honor  of  Jupiter.  The  plain  of  Nemiea 
is  now  inhabited  by  a  single  shepherd. 
Three  Doric  columns  of  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  stand  in  the  centre,  with  ruins 
scattered  around.  The  Nemsean  games 
were  less  solemn  than  the  Olympic  and 
Fvthian.  Sometimes,  though  not  very 
often,  time  was  divided  by  Nemaeads  (in 
the  same  manner  as  it  was  commonly 
divided  by  Olympiads  and  Pythiads).  The 
Chronicon  of  Eusebius  gives  the  second 
year  of  the  53d  Olympiad  as  the  first  of 
the  Nenueads.  The  Nemaean  games  were 
partly  gymnastic  (corporeal),  and  paitly 
mueicar  (intellectual),  and  resembled,  in 
their  regulations,   the   ftunous   Olympic 

Ees.  (q.  V.)  The  judges  of  the  combats 
noiheUt)  were  chosen  from  Argos, 
on  and  Corinth,  and  wore,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  origin  of  the  celebration, 
black  mourning  garments.  They  were 
distinguished  for  their  impartiahty.  Origi- 
nally, the  reward  qf  the  victor  was  a 
wreath  of  olive-branch;  afterwards,  of 
green  ivy.    (See  Pindar.) 

Nem  JEAN  Lioir.  (See  Hereule$f  and  JVi- 
mcutn  Gcan€M») 

Nem.  Con.  ;  the  contraction  of  nemwe 
ecntradicenie,  which  signifies,  <*no  one 
opposing,"  or  <*  unanimously." 

Nemesis,  in  the  Greek  mytholorv ;  ac- 
cording to  some,  the  daughter  of  J^rebus 
and  Night ;  according  to  others,  of  Night 
alone:  other  accounts  make  her  the 
daughter  of  Dike  (Justice),  or  of  Jupiter 
and  Necessity,  or  of  Ocean  and  Night 
She  is  the  goddess  of  retribution,  the 
tamer  of  the  passions,  the  avenger,  the  ene- 
my of  pride  and  haughtiness;  and  she 
watches  over  the  observance  of  the  honors 
due  to  the  dead;  on  which  account  a 
yearly  festival,  in  memoiy  of  the  departea, 
was  called,  by  the  Greeks,  Mmeaia,  Ne- 
mesis is  represented  under  the  fi^re  of  a 
majestic  fomale,  clothed  in  a  tunic,  with  a 
ptplum  thrown  over  her,  and  a  crown 
(which  is  sometimes  surmounted  b^  stags 
and  a  Victory)  on  her  head.  With  the 
right  hand  she  grasps  a  part  of  her  gar- 
ments over  her  breast,  and  thus  forms  the 
ell  measure ;  in  her  left  hand  she  holds  a 
cup,  or  a  bridle,  &c.  On  coins,  she  ap- 
pears drawn  in  a  car  by  dragons,  some* 
times  wearing  a  mural  crown,  and  rarely 
winged.  The  great  number  of  coins  and 
gems  on  which  she  is  found,  proves  her 
worship  to  have  been  extensive  and«popu- 
lar.    Sne  is  also  called  MnuUa^  aom 
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AdrastoSy  who,  accordiiiff  to  traditioD, 
erected  the  first  temple  to  ner  in  Adrastea, 
or  in  Cyzicus;  and  iZAomntmo,  from  a 
small  village  of  Attica,  two  miles  from 
Marathon,  where  stood  a  statue  of  her, 
made  by  Phidias,  from  the  marble  brought 
thither  by  the  Persians,  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  a  trophy  of  their  expected  victory. 
She  is  sometimes  considered  the  ^aroe  as 
Leda. 

Nemours  ;  a  French  town,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Seiue-et-Mame,  three  and  a 
naif  leagues  south  of  Fontainebleau.  It 
has  4150  inhabitants.  It  originated  with 
a  castle  called  Nkmus,  Louis  XIV  gave 
the  duchy  of  Nemours  to  his  brother 
Philip  of  Orleans  ;  and  the  house  of  Or- 
leans retained  it  until  the  revolution.  The 
second  son  and  fourth  child  of  the  present 
king  of  the  French,  Louis  Charles  Philip 
Raniel,  bears  the  dtle  of  duke  of  Nemours, 
which  was  his  title  before  hLs  fatlier  as> 
cended  the  throne.  He  was  bom  Oct.  25, 
1814.  Feb.  3,  1831,  he  was  elected,  by 
the  Belgic  national  congress,  king  of  the 
Belgians;  but  his  father  declined  the 
offi^  crown,  in  a  formal  audience, 
February  17,  to  avoid  disturbing  the  peace 
of  Europe.  Laffitte  was  then  prime 
minister. 

Nennius,  an  ancient  British  historian, 
abbot  of  Bangor,  is  generally  said  to  have 
flourished  about  the  yeai'  620,  and  to  have 
taken  refuge  at  Chester  at  the  time  of  the 
massacre  of  the  monks  of  that  monastery. 
Bishop  Nicolson,  however,  coutcndts  that 
from  his  own  lK)ok,  it  is  evident  that  he 
did  not  exist  before  the  ninth  centuiy. 
He  composed  several  works,  of  which 
catalogues  are  given  by  Bale  and  Pits;  Lut 
the  only  one  remaining  is  his  Historia 
BriUmum,  or  Eidogium  Briiannut^  which 
is  published  in  Gale's  Hist,  Brit,  Scrip, 
(Oxon,  1691). 

Neocastro.    (See  J^ctoarino.) 

Neologism  (from  the  Greek  vw,  new, 
and  \oYoi,  a  word) ;  a  new  word  or  phrase, 
or  new  use  of  a  wonl ;  in  fact,  every  inno- 
vation in  a  language,  afler  it  has  had  a  clas- 
sical epoch.  The  difficulty  of  prescribing 
a  just  medium  in  regard  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  words  and  phrases,  is  easily 
seen,  because  as  long  as  a  language  is 
spoken,  it  must  change  and  develope  itself ; 
and  the  greatest  power  on  earth  would  be 
unable  to  retain  it  unchanged.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  language  is  ex])osed  to  the 
greatest  corruption  it  it  is  lefl  open  to 
all  the  neologisms  of  careless  writers. 
Great  genius  generally  «ves  currency  to 
a  neologism.  In  the  last  centurv,  the 
orthodox   in  Germany  called  their  op- 


ponents neologisU,  and  their  doctrinea 
neology. 

Neophyte  (from  vasf  new«  and  fvrtf, 
plant) ;  in  the  Eleusiiuan  and  other  mys- 
teries, a  person  newly  initiated ;  among 
the  eariy  Christians,  a  new  convert  from 
paganism;  in  the  monasteries,  a  nov- 
ice. 

Neobama;  an  invention  of  Alkiux,  a 
Frenchman,  for  representing  the  interior 
of  a  large  building,  in  which  the  spectator 
appears  to  be  placed.  Every  thing  is  ex- 
hibited to  the  life  by  means  of  groups 
and  shading.  The  first  neorama  was  ex- 
hibited at  Paris  in  1827,  and  represented 
the  interior  of  St  Peter's  church  in  Rome, 
with  the  doors  open  and  a  distant  pros- 
pect   (See  PanorcmuL) 

Nepaul;  a  noountainous  country  ia 
the  northern  part  of  Hindoetan,  lying  be- 
tween lat  26^20"  and  30°  2(y  N.,  and  Ion. 
80  and  88°  E.,  having  Thibet,  from  which 
the  Himala  mountains  separate  it,  on  the 
north,  and  the  English  province  of  Bengal 
and  Oude  on  the  south  ;  square  miles, 
about  53,000  ;  population,  3,500,000.  It 
first  became  well  known  by  the  war  be- 
tween the  English  and  the  rajah  in  1815. 
General  Ochterlony  advanced  with  such 
rapidity,  that^  February  38,  he  appeared 
before  Muckwampore,  the  principal  for- 
tress of  the  Nepaulese.  The  rajah  at- 
tempted, on  the  39th,  to  recover  the  heights, 
which  had  been  previously  lost,  but  was 
driven  back ;  and  on  the  next  day  the  Brit- 
ish took  fort  Huriapore,  the  bulwark  of 
Muckwampore,  by  storm.  By  this  rapid 
advance,  ^neral  Ochterlony  terminated 
the  campaign,  the  issue  of  which  had  ap- 
I>eared  doubtful  on  account  of  the  sickness 
I N-e vailing  among  the  British  troops,  and 
compelled  the  rajah,  Mahara  Sah  Bicra 
ma  Sah,  to  accede  (May  4,  1816)  to  the 
terms  of  peace  before  assented  to  by  his 
brother.  By  the  articles,  the  chain  of  forts 
on  the  southern  frontier,  together  with 
seveial  districts,  was  ceded  to  the  East 
India  com^mny,  and  the  passage  through 
Nepaul  to  China  was  declared  free  to  tne 
company.  The  rajah  also  agreed  not  to 
receive  any  Europeans  or  Americans  into 
his  service.  The  rajah  of  Nepaul  sdU 
possesses  Goorca,  the  land  of  his  ances- 
tors, who  firet  acquired  Nepaul  in  1768. 
The  country  is  from  3000  to  6000  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  lies  between  two  paral- 
lel ranges  of  mountains,  one  on  the  north, 
the  other  on  the  south ;  and  it  can  be  en- 
tered only  through  mountain  passes. 
Three  or  four  days  are  emploved  in  as- 
cending the  range  on  the  southern  fron- 
tier fix>m    Behar.     On  arriving  at  the 
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Ligiieit  pan,  the  valley  of  Nepeul  is 
mead  out  before  the  eye  of  the  traveller. 
The  soil  is  fruitful  and  well  watered,  the 
air  pure,  the  climate  healthy,  and  in  sum- 
mer, when  the  sun  is  r^ected  fh>in  the 
hich  mountauis,  veiy  hot  In  winter  there 
is  little  ice  ;  the  norJi  wind  never  blows 
in  these  valleys.  The  seasons  are  the 
same  as  in  Upper  Hindostan,  only  the 
ains  eet  in  earUer.  The  productions  are 
honey,  rice,  oil,  cotton,  ginger,  iron,  mar- 
ble, &C.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Hin- 
doos and  NewarB.  The  latter  are  probably 
of  Mongolian  and  Chinese  origin.  Besides 
these  two  nations,  there  are  other  little- 
known  tribes.  The  inhabitants  are  dis- 
tinguished for  the  simplicity  of  their  char- 
acter and  manners :  the  Newars  are  mostly 
artisana  The  religion  of  the  Nenaulese 
diflfere  little  from  that  of  the  Hinaoos  in 
Bengal.  The  custom  for  widows  to  bum 
themselves  on  the  corpse  of  their  hus- 
bands, prevaib  among  them.  The  Hin- 
doo langua^  are  the  Nepaulese,  and  the 
Nogari,  which  is  said  to  be  older  than  the 
Sanscrit.  Cotton  manufactures,  and  the 
working  of  iron  and  copper,  are  the  prin- 
cipal  employments.  The  people  make 
paper  from  tne  bark  of  trees  and  plants, 
and  distil  brandy  from  rice  and  wine. 
The  govemment  is  despotic,  but  more 
moderate  than  in  other  countries  of  Asia. 
The  regular  army  conosts  of  about  12,000 
men,  part  of  whom  are  armed  with  mus- 
kets. The  capital  is  Catmandoo,  with 
20,000  inhabitants.— See  Hamilton^  Ac- 
eawd  of  the  Kingdom  of  JVepcnd  (Edin- 
butvh,  1819). 

NEPEffTRE ;  a  drink  which  was  fiibled, 
by  the  poets,  to  banish  the  remembrance  of 
grief^  and  to  cheer  the  soul.  The  inven- 
tion was  attributed  to  the  Egyptians.  Ac- 
cording to  Homer  (Od.  iv,  220),  Helen 
learned  the  art  of  preparing  it  from  the 
queen  of  Egypt. 

Nepenthes,  or  Pitcher  Plant  ;  a  sin* 
guiar  and  celebrated  genus  of  plants,  con- 
taining three  known  q)ecies,  which  inhabit 
Madagascar,  the  £k»t  Indies,  and  the 
neighboring  parts  of  the  continent  of  Asia. 
The  flowers  are  dioscious ;  the  stem  is 
cylindrical  and  simple ;  the  leaves  are  al- 
teroate,  entire,  and  sheathing  at  base ;  they 
are  strongly  nerved,  and  the  median  nerve, 
which  is  larger  than  the  rest,  is  prolonffed 
beyond  the  leaf  in  the  manner  of  a  tendril, 
and  terminates  in  a  cylmdrical  uin.  This 
um  is  three  or  four  inches  in  length  by 
nesriy  one  in  diameter,  and  its  orifice  is 
covered  with  an  orbicular  lid,  which  opens 
and  ckjses  at  certain  periods.  It  is  usual- 
ly filled  with  sweet  and  limpid  water,  at 


which  time  the  lid  is  dosed.  In  the 
course  of  the  day,  the  hd  opens,  when 
more  than  liaJf  the  water  is  evaporated ; 
but  this  loss  is  made  up  during  the  nicbt, 
and  in  the  morning  it  is  again  found  nill, 
with  the  lid  closed.  The  culture  of  these 
plants  in  green-bouses  is  very  difficult 

Nephble.    (See  Munmu,) 

Nephrite,  or  Jade,  is  a  mineral  never 
observed  except  in  the  massive  state,  and 
possessed  of  an  impalpable  composition, 
or  compact  texture.  Its  fracture  is  coane, 
splintery,  and,  in  some  varieties,  slaty; 
color  green,  paiticularlv  leek-green,  pass- 
ing into  my  and  white,  rarely  with  a 
tinge  of  blue  or  red  ;  translucent ;  hard- 
ness approaching  that  of  quartz ;  specifie 
gmvity,  2.932;  firacture  effected  witli 
great  difficulty ;  alone  before  the  blow- 
pipe, infusible,  but  becomes  white.  It 
consists,  according  to  Kasmer,  of  sileXy 
50.50,  magnesia,  31,  alumina,  10,  oxide  of 
iron,  5.50,  oxide  of  chrome,  0.05,  and 
water,  S.75.  Other  varieties  of  the  jade 
are  sofler,  and  difier  consideraMy  in  their 
chemical  composition.  The  apple-green 
variety,  tinged  with  blue,  fitim  Smithfield^ 
Rhode  Islandyconsists.  according  to  Bow- 
en,  of  silcx,  44.68,  mt^nesia,  34.^1,  water» 
ia41,  lime,  4.35,  and  oxide  of  iron,  1.747. 
Jade  has  been  brought  from  China  and 
Egypt.  In  America,  it  has  been  found  on 
the  banks  of  the  Amazon.  In  New  Zea- 
land and  other  ishnds  of  the  Pacific,  it  ia 
often  made  into  hatchets,  and  has  hence 
been  called  axe-^tone.  In  Rhode  Island, 
it  occurs  imbedded  in  white  limestone,  in 
irregular  veins  and  nodular  masses.  The 
pieces  from  this  place,  when  polished,  have 
considerable  beau^. 

Nephthts  ;  an  Egyptian  deity,  sister  of 
Osiris  and  las,  wife  of  Typhon,  and 
mother  of  Anubis  by  Osiris.  According 
to  Diodorus,  she  was  the  daughter  of  Zeus 
(Jupiter)  and  Here  (Juno).  She  was  also 
called  by  the  Greek  writere  TeleuU  (End)» 
ApkrodiU,  and  Alfr<  (Victory).  Some 
consider  her  as  the  symbol  of^  the  Egyp- 
tian coast  on  the  Mediterranean  ;  othera 
as  the  personification  of  the  five  intercala- 
ly  days  of  the  Egyptian  year,  in  which 
point  of  view  they  are  called  her  children 
by  Merouiy,  the  Sun,  and  Saturn.  Plu- 
taroh  names  them  Oswis,  Aruerisy  7)f- 
pkan^  Jais,  ^Mthys  ;  Diodorus  calls  them 
OsiriB,  his,  lyp^on,  Apollo,  and  Aphrodite 
(Venus).  (See  Egimiian  Mythology^  end 
of  article  Hieroglmiics.) 

Nepissino;  a  lake  in  Upper  Canada, 
about  35  miles  long  and  20  broad.  It  is 
25  miles  north-east  of  lake  Huron;  lat. 
46°  12^  N. 
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Nbpomvk,  John  of  {Mannes  ^epomu- 
cemu) ;  the  patron  aaint  of  Bohemia.  Hia 
true  name  waa  John  Weiflin,  and  he 
waa  bom  in  1390,  at  Pomuk,  a  amall  town 
in  Bohemia.  He  atudied  in  Pracue,  and 
became  a  preacher  there.  From  numility 
he  reiuaed  a  biahopric.  At  a  later  period, 
he  was  made  conmsor  of  the  que^  and 
when  some  courtiers  made  the  king  Wen- 
oeaiaua  auroidous  of  the  fidelity  of  his 
wife,  he  renised  to  disclose  the  secrets  of 
her  confession,  for  which  the  kin^  had 
him  drowned,  Majr  16, 1383  (according  to 
othera,  March  21 ),  m  the  Moldau.  His  day 
was  at  first  May  6,  because  his  body  was 
then  found  ;  at  present,  it  is  May  10.  He 
is  much  revered  in  Bohemia  as  a  martyr, 
and  his  protection  is  invoked  against  slan- 
der, &c.  Pope  Innocent  XIII  recognised 
him  as  a  saint  in  1721,  and  Benedict  XIII 
canonized  him  in  1739.  The  Jesuit 
Balbin  has  given  his  biography  in  his 
MiicelL  Hiil.  Boh.  It  has  been  asserted 
of  late  that  no  such  person  as  Nepomuk 
ever  lived,  "but  that  there  was  a  Jolm  of 
Pomuk,  who  was  archbishop  of  Prague 
in  1398.  Yet  the  marble  sepulchre  of 
Nepomuk  is  shown  in  the  cathedral  at 
Prague.  According  to  others,  again,  he 
was  thrown  into  the  river  because  he  re- 
fused to  renounce  the  authority  of  the 
archbishop,  whose  vicar  he  was,  and  who 
had  excommunicated  the  chamberlain  of 
the  kinff,  and  preached  against  the  vicious 
life  of  me  king  himself. 

Nepos.    (See  Comdtitf  JVepo«.) 

Nepotism  ;  a  word  used  m  the  lan- 
guages of  the  European  continent  to  sig- 
nify, ori^nally,  the  undue  patronage  be- 
atowed  by  the  popes  upon  the  members 
of  their  family  jnepotes)  by  appointing 
them  to  high  offices  in  the  church,  or 
making  them  important  grants.  It  was 
not  uncommon  for  a  person  elected  pope, 
to  elevate  his  whole  nunily,  so  that  ever 
after  the  family  belonged  to  the  richest 
nobilitv  in  Rome.  The  term  has  been 
used  also  in  a  more  general  sense,  to  de- 
note any  patronage  bestowed  in  considera- 
tion of  mmily  relationship,  and  not  of 
merit. 

Neptune  appears  to  have  been  origi- 
nally known  to  the  Romans  merely  as  the 
god  of  horses,  and  as  such  to  have  been 
confounded  with  the  ancient  Italian  god 
Consus.  When  the  Roman  state  became 
a  naval  power,  and  the  Greek  myology 
was  introduced  into  Rome,  attnbutes  of 
the  Grecian  Poseidon,  or  Poeeidaon,  were 
transferred  to  the  Roman  Neptune,  who 
tfaerelbre  came  to  be  considered  the  same 
god  under  difierent  names.    Neptune  was 


the  son  of  Saturn  and  Rhea  or  Opii^  ami 
brother  of  Jupiter  (q.T.)  and  Pluto.  Dif- 
ferent accounts  are  given  of  the  manner  in 
which  his  mother  saved  him  from  the  faae 
to  which  he  was  doomed  by  his  fether. 
(See  Saturn.)  According  to  some,  he  waa 
thrown  up  again  after  having  been  swal- 
lowed by  hia  father ;  accordmg  to  othera, 
Rhea  ^ve  hor  husband  a  fba\  inatead  of 
the  infant,  and  the  latter  was  secredv  ed- 
ucated in  Boeotia.  After  the  aucceasful  re- 
bellion of  his  brother  Jupiter,  Neptune  re- 
ceived the  dominion  of  theses  (/Vmtos  or 
the  inland  sea,  and  not  the  ocean)  aa  his 
share  of  the  spoils.  It  ia  not  easy  lo  deter- 
mine thetrue  meaning  of  the  mythos  which 
describeshim  as  having  produced  the  horse 
in  a  contest  with  Minerva  (q.  v.)  for  the 
possession  of  Attica.  It  may  impky  that 
the  use  of  the  horse  was  first  introduced 
into  Greece  at  the  same  time  with  the 
worship  of  the  Phcsnician  god  Poseidon, 
by  Phcsnician  pirates,  or  it  may  be  con- 
nected with  some  symboUcal  idea.  He 
raises,  calms  and  diakes  the  sea,  and  even 
makes  the  earth,  with  its  mountains  and 
woods,  tremble.  He  was  particularly 
worshipped  in  islands  and  on  the  sea- 
coast  The  Isthmian  aames  (q.  v.)  were 
celebrated  in  honor  of  him.  Beside  dol- 
phins and  other  marine  animals,  the  horse, 
and  sometimes  the  owl,  were  sacred  tn 
him.  In  the  earliest  monuments  of  art,  he 
is  represented  naked :  in  his  hand  he  holds 
the  trident,  which  the  Mediterranean 
people  early  used  as  a  harpoon,  and  as  a 
maiK  of  possession  on  any  coast  He 
rides  over  the  surface  of  the  sea  in  a  char- 
iot drawn  by  two  horses,  accompanied  bv 
Nereids  and  sea-monsters.  By  his  wire 
Amphitrite,  he  had  two  chikJreo,  Triton 
and  Rkode.  The  traditions  concerning 
his  other  children,  by  various  mothei& 
are  by  some  explained  as  symbolical  of 
the  carrying  on  of  women  by  pirates. 
Strength,  courage,  heroic  deeds  at  aea,  cJso 
obtained  for  men  the  appellation  of  sons 
ofMptune.  The  epithets  applied  to  Nep- 
tune by  the  poeta,  refer  chieny  to  the  sea, 
to  navigation,  to  the  creation  of  the  horse, 
and  also  to  his  power  of  shaking  the  earth. 
Having  taken  part  in  the  unsucoeasful  at* 
tempt  of  the  gods  to  rise  against  Jupiter, 
he  was  condemned,  together  with  Apollo, 
to  serve  Laomedon,  king  of  Troy.  Nep- 
tune bulk  the  walls  of  the  city  for  Laome- 
don, but,  bemg  refused  the  pay  promised 
him,  caused  an  inundatk>n,  and  sent  a  terri- 
ble sea-monster  to  infest  the  country.  In 
the  war  of  Troy,  he  was  on  the  side  of  the 
Greeks,  and  in  the  batde  of  the  gods^  ha 
encountered  ApoUo. 
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NxpTVinANi,  or  Nsptuhiitb,  are  those 
-who  maiotain  the  opinion,  that  the  form 
of  the  earth  and  the  revolutions  which  it 
has  undergone  have  been  produced  en- 
tirely by  the  acdoa  of  water.  (See  Ged" 
cgVyBiid  VtUeamaU.) 

r^BRKiDs;  sea-nymphs,  daughters  of 
Nersus.  They  were  fiAy  in  number,  and 
they  had,  hke  their  father,  the  gift  of 
prophecy  and  the  power  of  assuming  dif- 
ferent shapes. 

Nersus;  an  inferior  divinity  of  tlie 
sea,  sometimes  also  the  sea  itself  when  it 
is  calm.  He  was  the  oldest  son  of  Pontus 
(the  Sea)and  Terra  (the  Earth).  The  poets 
represented  him  as  a  fiuthftil,  benevolent 
old  man,  the  fiiend  of  justice  and  modera- 
tion, and  the  enemy  of  oppression.  He 
possessed  the  sift  of  divinauon  in  a  greater 
degree  than  aU  the  ffods  of  the  three  ele- 
raenlB, — air,earth  and  water, — and  like  oth- 
er goda  of  the  sea,could  convert  himself  in- 
to all  shapesL  By  Doris,  the  daughter  of 
Oceanua,  his  spouse,  and  other  gMdeeses, 
he  was  the  &ther  of  the  Nereids.  His 
chief  place  of  residence  was  the  iEgean 
sea.  When  Paris  sailed  through  this  sea 
with  Helen,  whom  he  was  carrying  o€l^ 
Nereus,  according  to  the  beautiful  ode  of 
Horace,  warned  him  of  the  destruction  of 
Troy.  In  the  ancient  works  of  art,  and 
also  by  the  ancient  poets,  he  is  represented 
as  a  Enalidous  old  man,  with  a  wreath  of 
sedge,  sitting  upon  the  waves,  with  a  scep- 
tre in  iushuid. 

Neri.    (See  Quiffs.) 

Neri,  Anthony,  deserves  to  be  mention- 
ed as  one  of  the  first  chemists,  at  a  time 
when  the  natural  sciences  were  called  oc- 
mii.  He  was  bom  in  Florenoe  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Though 
be  had  recinved  holjr  orders,  he  always  re- 
fused any  benefice,  in  order  to  live  solelv 
for  his  science.  He  travelled  through 
most  countries  of  Europe,  and  wherever 
he  was  unable  to  study  chemistry  with 
distinguished  men  in  any  other  way,  he 
worked  with  them  as  an  assistant  in  their 
laboratories.  But  his  active  life  came  pre- 
maturely to  a  close.  There  is  onlv  one 
treatise  b^  him  extant,  on  glass — U^e 
vetraria  duUnia  in  Hbri  sette ;  ne*  quali  si 
scaprono  maram^Uoti  tffetU  e  8*vMegnano 
segrdi  bdUssvm  dd  vttro  ndfuoco,  ed  dUrt 
co9e  cwrioae  (Florence,  Giunti,  1612,  4to.), 
a  work  which  has  been  translated  in- 
to German,  French,  Latin,  English. 
The  best  trenshition  is  said  to  be  that  by 
Hoibach,  in  French,  with  Uie  notes  of  the 
German  and  English  translations,  and 
noany  additional  ones.  Though  chemis- 
try has  made  immense  progreos  since  the 


time  of  Neri,  his  work,  neverthelen,  de* 
serves  to  be  read.  The  cokmng  of  glassy 
it  is  well  known,  was  a  great  sul^ect  of 
attention  at  a  certain  period,  and  attained 
a  perfection  which,  having  lost,  it  has  not 
since  reached. 

Neri,  St  Philip,  the  fbimder  of  the 
Congreration  of  the  Oratory  in  Italy,  was 
bom  in  Ftorence  in  IfilS,  of  a  nobk)  fami- 
ly. From  early  youth  he  distinguished 
himself  by  piety  and  apphcation  to  study. 
A  rich  uncle,  a  merchant,  intended  to  make 
him  his  sole  heir ;  but  Neri  lefi:  him  secret- 
ly,  and  went  to  Rome  in  1533,  where  he 
became  instracter  in  the  house  of  a  gen- 
tleman of  Florence.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
three,  he  sold  his  books,  and  gave  the  price 
to  the  poor.  He  now  devot^  himself  en- 
tirely to  the  sick  and  pil^ms.  In  1548, 
he  established  the  fintemihr  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  fer  the  puipoee  or  aiding  strsn- 
gers.who  came  to  Kome  for  devotional 
purposes,  and  soon  after  he  founded  the 
noipice  for  the  reception  of  pilgrims,  which 


has  become  one  of  t 
did  not  receive  orders  until  the  year  1551, 
having  considered  himself  until  then  un- 
worthy of  them.  Soon  after,  he  entered  the 
community  of  St  Jerome,  and  instmcted 
children,  and  finally  also  yoimg  ecclesH 
astics,  who  were  called  oratorianBf]  because 
they  placed  themselves  before  the  church 
to  call  the  people  to  prayer.  In  1564,  N<yi 
collected  tLese  disciples  into  a  communi- 
ty, and  gave  them  re^lar  statutes,  but  im> 
posed  no  vow,  wishmg  that  they  should 
always  remain  united  by  the  bonds  of 
charity  only.  Gregoiy  XIII  approved  of 
this  congregation  in  1575,  and  gave  them 
the  church  Situ  Maria  di  VaDiMa,  The 
congregation  soon  spread  over  Italy.  Ba- 
ronius,  one  of  his  most  distinguished  dis- 
ciples, asristed  him  in  his  last  sickness.  He 
died  Mav  26,  1595.  His  lettera  were 
published  at  Padua  in  1751.  He  wrote 
several  other  works ;  also  poems,  to  be 
found  in  vol.  i  of  ittme  Onuit.  A  number 
of  the  poems  of  his  youth  he  ordered  to  be 
burnt  shortly  before  his  death.  His  life  was 
written  by  Ant  Gallonio,  his  disciple,  and 
the  eye-wimess,  as  he  says,  of  most  of 
the  extraordinary  deeds  he  describes.  His 
life  is  also  to  be  found  in  vol.  v  of  the  Acia 
Sbficforum.  (q.  v.)  Baronius  succeeded 
him  as  general  of  the  society  in  1593. 

Nerli,  Philip,  a  Florentine  historian, 
was  bom  in  14e5^  in  Florence,  of  a  patri- 

*'  At  the  time  of  the  jubilee  in  1600,  thia  estab. 
iishment  supported,  during  three  daya,  upwarda 
of  440;XX>jnen  and  S5,00O  women. 

t  The  foUowenof  this  saint  are  called,  in  Italy, 
also  FUipptHi  (PUiippiaat,  from  their  founder^ 
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cian  ftmilj,  and  mriy  prepared  himseU^ 
by  variouB  studiea,  for  the  duties  to  which 
hie  biith  called  him.  Coaoio  I  made  him 
a  eenator.  He  died  in  1556.  He  left  in 
manuscript,  Cnntiieitto^  lU^faUicinU  oc- 
eorsi  tulla  Citta  di  Firmu  dolt  Aimo  1215 
al  1537,  not  printed  until  1726^  though 
the  nephew  of  the  author  had  presented 
it  to  Francis  Medici  II,  requesting  his 
opinion  respecting  the  propnety  of  pub- 
lishing it  Francis  of  Medici  therefore 
seems  to  have  preferred  not  to  see  it  pub- 
lished. To  appreciate  a  histoir,  we  most 
always  know  the  character  of  the  histo- 
rian, particularly  if  he  treats  of  times  much 
agitated  by  party  stnigfl^  whidi  aifected 
hvok  personally.  Neni,  though  not  de- 
sirous of  a  monarchy,  was,  in  his  dispo- 
sition, aristocratic.  His  ancestors  had 
been  consuls  900  yean  before  him ;  wo- 
men of  his  fiunily  are  mentioned  by  Dante. 
His  uncle  had  the  fine  Homer  printed.  To 
himself  when  younf,  Horace  was  dedi- 
cated, "  because  he  aaowed  no  day  to  pass 
without  reading  him."  He  formed  him- 
self in  the  purdens  of  the  Rucellai,  in  the 
society  of  Macchiayelli,  who  dedicated  a 
chapter  to  him.  He  says,  in  the  prefiMse 
of  lus  work  mendoned  above,  that  nis  en- 
deayor  is  to  show  why  the  citizens  of  the 
great  republic  have  subjected  it  to  one 
single  house  (the  Medici).  Some  have 
reproached  him  of  flattery ;  but  Ranke,  in 
his  excelleiu  woric  Zwr  KrUik  neuenr 
GeiMchMvtSber  (Leipeic  and  BerHiL 
18941  says,  that  he  treats  that  branch  of 
the  Memci,  at  least,  which  ruled  to  the 
death  of  Clement  VII,  widiout  hatred 
indeed,  but  without  partiality. 

Nero,  Lucius  Domitius  Ahenobarbus 
(after  his  adoption,  called  Otrnihu  Dntr 
8u»\  the  son  of  Caius  Domitius  Aheno- 
barbus and  Agrippina,  the  daughter  of 
Germanicus,  was  bom  at  Antium,  A.  D. 
37.  When  Agrippina  afterwards  married 
the  emperor  Caaudius,  he  was  adopted  by 
him,  and  succeeded  him  in  the  govern- 
ment, A.  D.  54.  Aufusms,  the  first  Ro- 
man emperor  of  the  ramily  of  the  Caesars, 
conmienced  his  reign  with  cruelty,  but 
ended  with  clemencv.  Nero,  the  last,  be- 
gan mildly,  but  ended  cruelly.  He  was 
excellently  educated.  Burriius  instilled 
into  his  mind  all  the  knowledge  and  prin- 
ciples neceasary  to  the  formation  of  a 
great  general  and  statesman,  while  Sene- 
ca made  him  fomiliar  with  philosophy 
and  elegant  literature.  The  beginning  of 
his  reign  even  surpassed  the  expectations 
foundM  upon  the  union  of  his  great  tal- 
ents with  such  an  education.  A  sentence 
of  death  being  presented  to  him  for  his 


signature^  he  expressed  a  wish  that  he 
had  never  learned  to  wrile.  But  the  flat- 
tery and  the  seductiops  of  his  courtier^ 
particularly  of  his  fireedman  Narcissus, 
soon  brouffht  to  light  a  character  which  till 
this  time  had  slumbered.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen  years,  Nero  gave  himself  up  to 
the  greatest  excesses  of  sensuality  a-id 
cruehy.  He  first  poisoned  Britanuicup, 
to  whose  prejudice  he  had  ascended  tlie 
throne  by  the  assistance  of  Agrippina, 
and  afterwards,  fearing  his  mother's  am- 
bition, put  her  to  death  also.  The  ridicu- 
lous desire  of  being  esteemed  a  great  per- 
ftmner  in  music,  ruled  in  his  bosom  su- 
perior to  all  other  passions.  He  perform- 
ed in  public,  and  {Haoed  sokUers,  as  spies, 
to  observe  those  who  did  not  appear  in- 
clined to  admire  his  voice  or  his  execu- 
tion. He  wished  also  to  be  distinguished 
in  the  chariot  raee.  He  traveraed  all 
Crreece  with  a  retinue  of  artists,  and,  of 
couree,  won  the  first  prizes  in  all  the  cele- 
brated contests  and  ^pames.  Sei.suality 
made  him  ingenious  m  gluttony  snd  in 
the  gratification  of  his  natund  propensities ; 
extravagance  made  him  covetous,  and 
danger  made  him  cruel.  The  inost  dis- 
tinguished victims  to  his  cruelty,  be- 
sides Britannicus  and  Agrippina,  were  bis 
instructers  Buiriius  and  Seoeea,  the  poet 
Lucan,  and  his  wives  Octavia  (daugnter 
of  Claudius  and  Measalina,  whom  he 
divorced  on  pretext  of  barreimesB,  and 
then  banislied  to  the  island  of  Pandaleria, 
where  he  soon  after  caused  her  to  kill 
herself  by  opening  her  veins),  and  Pop- 
peea  Sabina.  <*  M  v  predeceasora,**  said  he, 
« did  not  know  the  rights  of  monarchy. 
People  may  hate  me,  if  they  only  fear  me.** 
For  the  gratification  of  an  insane  caprice, 
he  set  &e  to  Rome,  merely,  as  it  is  re- 
ported, that  he  might  have  a  real  repre- 
sentation of  the  conflagration  of  Troy. 
The  most  beautifiil  monuments  of  art 
and  of  histoiy  were  burnt  to  tlie  ground 
in  this  fire,  which  lasted  nine  days.  He 
transferred  the  guilt  of  this  action  to 
the  Christians,  and  caused  them  to  be 
cruelly  persecuted  for  it  throuahout  the 
empire.  As  his  passion  for  buildiiig  was 
very  strong,  he  caused  that  part  of  the 
city  which  was  burned  to  be  rebuilt  in  a 
manner  more  splendid  and  magnificent 
than  before.  The  most  remarkable  of  his 
buildings  was  thejpalaoe  which  he  erected 
for  himself  in  Rome,  and  which  was 
known  under  the  name  of  the  g^Ukn 
ftoufe.  His  extravacance  in  other  thiimps 
—clothes,  htmting,  tumiture,  &c. — ^was  as 
boundless  as  his  munificence  to  the  people 
of  Rome,  whom  he  enriched  by  great 
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r  {latgiikm$i  coBiman  in  the  re- 
i  Qofy  under  certain  circutnfltaDcet)^ 
while  the  provincee  were  opproeacd  by 
the  weiffht  of  taxes.  SeveraJ  conspiraciee 
were  formed  against  him  in  Rome, 
which  ended  in  the  destruction  of  the 
conspiratofs  themselveB.  At  last,  the  re- 
volt of  Galfaa,  his  governor  in  Spain,  whose 
cause  the  senate  also  espoused,  succeed- 
ed. The  tyrant  anticipated  the  punish- 
ment wUch  awaited  him,  by  committing 
suicide,  A.  D.  68.  Although  the  mani- 
festations of  joy  were  grsat  at  bis  death, 
yet  p^Bons  were  not  wanting  who  still 
adnured,  deified  and  lamented  him. 
They  strewed  his  gniTe  with  flowen,  and 
plaoed  his  statue  near  the  rostrum.  In 
short,  his  memory  was  so  precious  to  a 
great  part  of  the  people,  and  the  soldiers, 
whom  he  had  endeared  to  him  b^  liberali- 
ty and  indulgence,  that  many  impostors 
succeeded,  for  a  time,  in  passing  them- 
selves  off  for  Nero.  Nero  was  less  inimi- 
cal to  ingenious  raillery  because  possessed 
of  much  wit  himself;  notwithstanding  he 
was  the  first  Roman  emperor  who  made 
use  of  speeches  prepared  by  another.  It 
is  much  to  be  lamented  that  that  part  of 
Taeitus  which  contains  a  particular  de- 
scription of  the  character  and  govern- 
ment of  Nero,  has  not  come  down  to  us. 

NsRVA,  the  successor  of  Domitian,  and 
one  of  the  most  virtuous  of  the  Roman 
empeston.  In  early  life,  he  held  the  con- 
sulship, and  was  a  man  of  a  cultivated 
mind,  and  not  without  poetical  talent,  but 
was  advanced  in  age  when  he  ascended 
the  throne,  A.  D.  ^  He,  nevertheless, 
perfiurmed  many  beneficent  acts,  provided 
ux  the  public  tranquillity  and  the  execu- 
tion of  justice,  and  relieved  the  poor. 
Notwithstanding  this,  there  were  many 
unfiriendly  to  him,  particularly  the  soldiers 
of  the  guard,  and  there  was  even  a  con- 
opiracy  formed  against  him.  He  died 
A,  D.  96.    'I'raHun  was  his  successor. 

Nxavxs.  The  nerves  of  the  animal 
fiame  are  composed  of  bundles  of  white 
parallel  medulhry  threads.  Every  bun- 
dle is  surrounded  with  a  soft  sheath 
full  of  blood-vessels,  and  whose  finest 
branches  terminate  in  the  substance  of 
the  nerves.  These  nerves  are  spread 
through  the  whole  animal  frame,  and  va- 
riously connected  witn  each  other.  Only 
the  epidermis,  the  hair  and  nails  are  des- 
titute of  them.  They  are  of  various  siae, 
according  as  they  are  composed  of  more 
or  fewer  bundles  of  medullary  threads, 
la  the  course  of  the  nerves  there  are  a 
number  of  knois ;  these  are  called  rai- 
glieafj  they  are  commonly  of  an  oolong 


shape,  and  of  a  grayish  ^oloiv  somewhat 
inclining  to  red,  which  is  perhaps  owing 
to  their  being  extremely  vascular.  In 
particular  parts  of  the  body,  the  nerves 
come  in  contact  with  each  other,  and  the 
bundles  composing  tbem  are  mutually  inr 
terwoven  to  such  a  degree  that  they  can- 
not be  disjoined  without  violence.  These 
Gommunioations  are  called  vUxiuts^  and 
are  found  particularly  in  tne  ahdomeiK 
behind  the  stomach,  and  in  the  region  or 
the  pit  of  the  stomach,  near  die  liver, 
mesenteiy,  heart,  &c.  The  final  termi- 
nations of  the  nerves  are  various,  particu- 
krly  those  which  run  to  the  oi^^ans  of 
sense.  In  the  auricular  organ,  for  in- 
stance, the  nerves  terminate  in  a  soft  mass 
like  pap,  surrounded  with  moisture ;  the 

r'c  nerve  terminates  in  a  medulkuy 
;  the  nerves  of  taste  terminate  in  Gttie 
papQUd ;  those  of  feeling  in  the  points  of 
the  fiaeen,  and  the  surmce  of  the  skin  in 
general;  those  belonging  to  the  muscles  are 
lost  in  the  texture  of  the  same,  so  that  theii 
terminations  cannot  be  accurately  ascer- 
tained. All  the  nerves  are  embraced  un* 
der  the  general  head  of  the  nervoui  lyi- 
fem.  This  is  most  intimately  connected 
with  the  brain  and  the  spinal  marrow, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  a  prolongation 
of  it  The  brain  is  the  centre,  from  which 
or  to  which  proceed  all  impressions  com- 
municated to  the  nerves.  The  substence 
of  the  nerves  is  the  same  medullary  mat- 
ter which  constitutes  the  brain,  resem- 
bling the  white  of  an  egg,  and  appearing, 
to  the  imassisted  eye,  as  if  composed  of 
litde  balls.  The  central  termination  of 
all  the  nerves  is  in  the  brain  and  spinal 
marrow,  where  they  branch  out  into  the 
skin  or  the  interior  of  the  oraans.  The 
various  isolated,  and,  in  part,  heterogene- 
ous structures  of  which  the  body  connsts, 
which  are  mechanically  joined  by  the 
cellular  tissue,  the  membranes  and  the 
ligaments,  are  imited  into  one  harmoni- 
ous whole  by  means  of  the  nerves.  The 
vascular  system  connects  them  only  so 
far  as  it  furnishes'tbe  supply  of  blood  re- 
(|uired  for  their  support  and  their  opera- 
tions; but  it  is  properly  the  nervous  sys-' 
tarn  which  imparts  to  all  their  life,  gov- 
erns their  operations,  and  establishes  meir 
sympathy  and  mutual  action.  This  is 
effected  by  means  of  that  portion  of  the 
nervous  system  which  is  diffused  through 
the  abdomen,  forming  many  nets  sod 
plexuses,  and  constitutmg  what  is  called 
the  wgMwef  or  itfrnNmeftoe,  or  €trgamc 
nervous  ijftUmj  because  the  growth  and 
BU|q[M>rt  of  the  body  are  efifected  by  it 
Another  part  of  the  nervous  system  •f- 
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tbrds  the  means  of  eoneciouaDeaB  and 
voluntary  action.  This  is  the  brain  or 
cerebral  sifsUm  («ee  these  two  ariieUs), 
which  excites  the  nerves  that  put  in  ac- 
tion the  muscles  of  Tolwitaiy  motion, 
and  those  which  supply  sensibility  to  the 
organs  of  sense,  and  convey  to  the  brain 
the  impressions  thence  received.  The 
nerves  which  communicate  with  the  or- 
gans of  sense,  run  in  pairs — the  first  pair 
(olfiictory  nerve)  to  the  nose,  where  it  is 
spread  over  the  sur&ce  of  the  nostrils, 
and  forms  the  power  of  smell ;  the  sec- 
ond (optic  nerve)  to  the  eyes;  this  is 
round,  thick  and  penetrates  from  behind 
the  ball  or  globe  of  the  eye  (through  a 
round  plate  of  the  firm  coat  of  the  oall, 
containing  many  tittle  apertures),  and  is 
spread  out  on  the  inner  and  concave  sur- 
face of  the  globe  into  a  thin  coat  called 
the  retina,  on  which  the  images  of  exter- 
nal objects  are  formed  ;  the  eighth  pair 
(auditory  nerves)  are  spread  over  the  in- 
terior of  the  ear,  and  are  sensible  to  the 
vibrations  of  the  air.  From  the  nume- 
rous ramifications  of  the  ninth  pair  come 
the  nerves  of  the  tongue,  which  give  rise 
to  the  sense  of  taste.  The  general  s^ise 
of  feelinff  is  situated  particularly  in  the 
dcin ;  and  peculiarly  in  the  points  of 
the  fingers.  This  sense  is  produced 
by  a  variety  of  nerves  diflfiised  over  the 
skin,  and  ttiose  parts  which  are  most 
sensitive  are  .supplied  with  the  greatest 
quanti^  of  nerves,  which  form  entire  se- 
ries of  contiguous  nervous  papiike',  for 
instance,  at  the  lips,  the  points  of  the  fin- 

rre,  &c.  Thus  the  action  of  the  nerves 
reciprocal  from  without  inwards,  and 
from  within  outwards — ^the  first,  because 
the  impressions  on  the  organs  of  sense 
are  communicated  by  the  nerves  to  the 
brain,  and  there  form  perceptions  and 
feelings ;  the  second,  because  the  volunta- 
ry motions  ore  produced  by  communica- 
tions from  the  brain  to  the  nerves,  while 
the  reproductive  part  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem quietly  supports  the  whole  machine, 
and,  in  a  sound  state  of  the  body,  is  rec- 
ognised only  by  the  operation  of  the  ap- 
petites, and  by  a  general  feeling  of  ease 
throughout  the  system,  but,  in  a  diseased 
state,  gives  rise  to  general  uneasiness  and 
pain.  The  power  of  the  nervous  system 
has  no  fixed  point,  but  is  variable,  even  in 
the  same  subject  In  sleep,  the  activity 
of  the  cerebral  ^stem  is  impaired,  that 
of  the  reproductive  system  heightened ; 
tbereibre,  m  quiet  sleep,  the  operations  of 
the  senses  and  the  voluntary  motions 
cease,  while  the  activity  of  the  organs  of 
fSSfNiation  and  circulation,  of  digestion, 


and  nouriflbaie&t  oontimie?. 
From  what  has  been  said,  it  appears  that 
the  whole  action  of  the  body  dependi^ 
upon  the  nervous  system.  (See  JVenmif 
DiseoMes.) 

Nervous  Discascs  (neuroM»)  are  suoh 
as  consist  in  disturbed  afifectionfl  of  sense 
and  motion,  unattended  by  any  chronic 
or  acute  inflammation,  or  hemorrhage  or 
by  any  disturbance  of  the  curculation. 
Nervous  pains  are  called  ntwraiguB ; 
spasms  are  involuntaiy  contractions  in 
organs  which  have  muscular  fibres,  or 
which  are  merely  susceptible  of  con- 
traction; eonmdsions  are  involuntaiy  and 
irregular  contractions^  alternating  with 
relaxations,  in  one,  or  several,  or  afl  of  the 
muscles,  simultaneously  cr  successively ; 
tetanus  is  a  permanent  contraction  of  a 
certain  class  of  muscles,  ordinarily  follow- 
ed by  death ;  contradion  is  a  retraction  of 
the  flexor  muscles  of  one  member  or  of 
two  parallel  membera ;  parabfsis  is  the 
dtminudon  or  loss  of  the  sensibihty  of  ou 
organ  of  sense,  or  the  contractility  of  an 
orsan  of  motion.  The  jNiins,  spasms,  pa- 
ralysis, take  different  names,  according  to 
the  parts  affected.  The  most  remarkable 
of  all  the  neuroses  is  apoplexy  (q.  v.),  which 
is  characterized  by  the  suqieiision  or  suc- 
cessive loss  of  sense  and  understanding, 
as  well  as  of  motion.  The  affections  of 
the  mind,  known  under  the  names  of 
mental  aHenationy  insanity^  idiocy,  &c.,  are 
also  neuroses ;  that  is,  disturbances  in  the 
action  of  the  nervous  system.  It  has  been 
asserted  that  nervous  diseases  are  render- 
ed more  common  by  the  progress  of  civili- 
zation; and,  in  fact,  the  nenes  become 
more  irritable,  and  therefore  more  liable 
to  be  diseased  with  the  progress  of  intelli- 
gence. But  the  refinementB  of  the  mod- 
ems in  their  food  and  drinks,  the  use  of 
fermented  liquors,  wine,  coflee  and  tea, 
are  the  most  frequent  causes  of  nervous 
maladies.  The  early  and  excessive  use 
of  these  liquids  provokes  the  nerves,  and 
diseases  the  stomach,  and  gives  rise  to 
cerebral  fevers  in  children,  to  the  vapors 
or  hysterics  (q.  v.)  in  women,  to  hypo- 
chondria (see  hypochondriasis),  apoplexy 
and  paralysis  in  men.  It  is  not  always 
easy  to  disdnguish  the  symptoms  of  iwii- 
rosis  from  those  of  inflsmmation ;  but,  as 
the  treatment  in  the  two  cases  must  be 
entirely  different,*  it  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  use  every  caution  in  tliis  re- 
spect Particular  medicines,  which  weie 
considered  as  specific  remedies  in  nervous 
diseases,  were  formerly  in  use ;  but  expe- 
rience has  proved,  that  warm  bathing, 
soothing  drinks,  vegetable  diet,  exensin, 
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raei^ation,  BometimeB  bleeding,  at  others 
rubeiacientt,  opium  in  a  few  cases,  when 
the  pain  is  great,  and  Peruvian  baric,  are 
the  best  antagonists  of  nturosia.  The 
tnwtnient  of  nervous  disease^  however, 
has  often  embarrassed  the  scientific  prac- 
titioner, as  tliey  often  resist  the  most  sliil- 
till  and  sagacious  applications.  (See 
the  articles  Nkrvet^  Modal  Derangenntnly 
tc.) 

Nfiss ;  a  termination  common  in  Scan- 
dinavian geographical  names,  and  signi- 
fying promon^i^. 

Nesselrode,  count  Charles  Robert  de, 
Rossiaii  privy  counsellor  and  secretary 
of  state  tor  foreign  aftairs,  was  bom  in 
livonia,  in  175^  of  an  ancient  Ger- 
man femily,  which  had  held  the  rank  of 
counts  since  1710.  He  early  entered  the 
diplomatic  career.  Count  Capo  d'Istrias 
(q.  V.)  shared  with  him  the  direction  of 
Ibreign  aflaira  in  the  cabinet  of  St.  Peters- 
burg until  1821,  when  the  revolution  of 
the  Greeks  and  the  policy  of  Russia  to- 
wards the  Turks,  caused  Capo  d'Istrias  to 
leave  the  mini^ry,  since  which  time, 
count  Nessrirode  nas  stood  alone  at  the 
head  of  foreign  aflbiis.  (See  Scfaoell's 
HisL  des  TVtaUs  de  Paix,  vol.  x  and  xi.) 
He  concluded,  March  19,  1813,  a  treaty 
mth  Prussia,  at  Breslau,  and,  June  15^ 
1813,  a  treaty  of  subsidy  with  England,  at 
Reichenbech;  he  then  conclude,  Sep- 
tember 9,  at  Teplitz,  the  treaty  between 
Rusria  and  Ausnia.  In  1814,  he  follow* 
ed  the  emperor  to  France,  and  signed, 
March  1,  the  quadruple  allianco  at  Chau- 
mont.  In  the  night  of  March  30,  he  and 
count  OrloflT,  on  tne  pert  of  Russia,  count 
Paar,  on  the  part  of  Austria,  and  marshal 
Mamiont,  on  the  part  of  France,  signed 
the  convention  by  which  Paris  was  to  be 
surrendered.  All  the  notes  issued  at  that 
time  by  the  allies,  as  well  as  the  peace  of 
Paris,  1814,  are  also  signed  by  count  Nes- 
selrode. At  the  congress  of  Vienna,  he 
vnis  one  of  the  most  active  members.  It 
was  he  who  delivered  the  famous  Russian 
note  of  December  31,  1814,  to  Austria, 
Prussia  and  Great  Britain,  which  pro- 
nounced the  new  division  of  Poland  and 
the  cession  of  the  chief  part  of  Saxony  to 
Prussia.  He  signed,  March  13, 1815,  the 
outlawry  of  Napoleon,  and,  on  March  2S, 
the  renewed  treoty  of  Chaumont.  Since 
then,  count  Nesselrode  has  been  one  of 
the  most  active  diplomatists  of  the  holy  al- 
Hance,  and  followed  the  emperor  Alexan- 
der to  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1818,  to  Trop- 
pan  in  1820,  Laybach  in  1821,  and  Ve- 
rona in  18SS2.  His  services  have  been 
rewarded  by  many  Russian  and  ftvrsign 
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orders,  and  very  considerable  grants  of 
lands  from  bis  sovereini. 

Nest  ;  the  phice  or  bed  fonned  or  used 
by  a  bird  for  mcubation,  or  the  mansion 
of  her  young  until  they  are  able  to  fly. 
The  word  is  also  used  for  the  bed  m 
which  certain  insects  deposit  their  egos. 
The  construction  and  situations  of  the 
nests  of  birds  are  as  remarkable  as  the 
variety  of  materials  employed  by  them. 
S6me  birds  build  their  nests  with  what, 
in  the  case  of  rational  beings,  would  be 
called  great  ingenuity;  others  with  the 
greatest  negligence.  They  seem  to  be 
governed  in  the  process  merely  by  instinct 
In  Act,  naturalists  place  this  class  of  ani- 
mals below  the  mammalia.  Thus  birds  of 
cooler  climates,  that  build  early  in  the 
spring,  require  warmth  and  shelter  ft>r 
their  young,  and  the  black-bird  and  thrush 
line  their  nests  with  a  plaster  of  chiy, 
perfectly  excluding  the  keen  icy  gales  of 
the  season ;  yet,  would  accident  destroy 
this  first  abode,  they  will  construct  an- 
other, even  when  tiie  summer  is  far  ad- 
vanced, upon  the  model  of  the  first,  and 
with  the  same  precautions  against  severe 
weather,  when  all  necessity  tor  such  pro- 
vision has  ceased,  and  the  usual  tempera- 
ture of  the  season  rather  requires  coolness 
and  a  free  circulation  of  air.  The  house- 
sparrow  will  commonly  build  four  or  ^ve 
times  in  the  year,  and,  without  the  least 
consideration  of  site  or  season,  collect  a 
great  mass  of  straw  and  hay,  and  gather 
many  feathers  to  line  the  nesL  The 
wood-pigeon  and  jay,  which  build  on  the 
tall  under-wood  in  the  open  air,  will  con- 
struct their  nests  so  slightly,  and  with 
such  a  scanty  provision  of  materials,  that 
they  seem  scarcely  adequate  to  support 
their  broods;  and  the  rook's  nest  is,  at 
times,  torn  iVom  its  airy  site,  or  its  eggs 
are  shaken  from  it  by  the  ^es  of  spring. 
The  house-martin  builds  its  earthy  sh^ 
under  the  roof  of  the  house,  &c.,  .and 
usually  brings  out  its  young  in  July««nd 
August ;  but  one  rainy  day  at  this  period, 
attended  witii  wind,  will  often  moisten 
the  earth  that  composes  the  nest;  the 
cement  fails,  and  all  the  unfledged  young 
ones  are  dashed  upon  the  ground.  The 
variety  of  spots  chosen  by  nirds  accord- 
ing to  their  species  is  endless. 

Nestor  was  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  Grecian, heroes  at  Troy  lor  wisdom, 
the  consequence  of  his  grest  age  (hence 
the  phrase  a  Mstor) ;  he  was  also  par- 
ticularly celebrated  tor  his  mild  and  per- 
suasive ek>qnence.  These  are  the  quali- 
ties Homer  has  attributed  to  him  in  the 
Iliad    Nestor  wm  the  son  of  Neleus  and 
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Chloris.  He  was  educated  at  Gerania,  and 
sacceeded  his  father  as  prince  of  Pyloei 
1u  his  youth  and  manhood,  he  distinguish- 
ed himself  by  many  bold  exploits,  but  also 
eariy  acqqired  the  reputation  of  a  prudent 
counsellor  and  perauasiTe  orator.  He 
signalized  himself  amonf^  the  Lapithae, 
whom  he  assisted  in  then*  war  with  the 
Centaurs.  Afler  Lynceus  and  Idas,  the 
sons  of  Aphareiis,  were  killed  by  the  Di- 
oscuri, he  also  became  king  of  Messenia. 
Notwithstanding  he  had  lived  through 
two  generations,  when  the  expedition 
to  Troy  was  undertaken,  he,  neverthe- 
less, took  part  in  it,  and  conducted  the 
forces  under  his  command  in  twenty,  or, 
according  to  some  accounts,  in  nmety 
vessels  to  Troy.  Whether  we  reckon 
a  generation  at  a  hundred  years,  as  the 
ancients  did,  or  at  thirty  years,  as  is 
usual  with  us,  in  either  case  Nestor  was 
too  okl  to  take  a  personal  share  in  the 
oombatB  before  Troy.  The  part  which  is 
attributed  to  him  in  the  lUad,  is  that  of  an 
experienced  counsellor.  He  endeavored 
to  produce  a  reconciliation  between  Aga- 
memnon and  Achilles,  and  encounurad, 
advised,  instructed  and  blamed  the  Gre- 
cian heroes.  Without  his  interference, 
the  siege  of  Troy  would  more  than  once 
have  been  abandoned.  After  the  capture 
of  Troy,  he  returned  to  Greece.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Odyssey,  Telemachus  here 
visited  him  to  obtain  information  conceni- 
iuff  Ulysses.  Homer  states  Eurydice,  the 
oldest  daughter  of  Clymene,  to  have  been 
his  wife  ;  others,  Anaxibia,  the  daughter 
of  Craticus.  He  had  several  sons  and 
daughten,  but  they  are  not  distinguished 
in  history.  After  Nestor  had  outlived 
three  generations,  he  died  <|uietlv  at  Pylos, 
where,  even  to  a  late  period,  the  inhabi- 
tants have  pretended  to  distinguish  his 
dwelling  and  his  grave. 

Nestor,  a  Russian  h'lstorian,  bom 
about  1056,  was  a  monk  in  the  Petscheri- 
an  or  cavern  monastery  in  Kiev,  and  died 
after  1116.  Besides  biographies  of  abbots 
and  other  pious  membera  of  his  monas- 
tery, the  fragments  of  which  were  collect- 
ed by  ahother  hand,  he  wrote  a  chronicle 
in  his  vernacular  tongue,  which  is  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  history  of  the 
North,  having  evidently  imitated  and 
profited  by  the  Byzantine  historians  with 
repard  to  the  most  ancient  history.  The 
other  sources  fix)m  which  he  obtained  in- 
ibnnation  are  Unknown.  He  wrote  much 
as  a  contemporary,  or  from  the  traditions 
of  an  old  monk  of  the  monastery,  Jan. 
This  work  is  modelled  according  to  the 
tpuix  of  his  age.    Pious  reflections  and 


scriptural  language  are  fl^uentiy  inlsr 
woven  with  the  narration,  and  the  peisonri 
are  usually  introduced  speaking.  But  the 
original  text  of  his  chronicle  is  lost,  and 
by  the  interpolations  of  those  who  have 
continued  the  history  (bishop  Sylvester  of 
Kiev,  and  many  othen^  to  tne  year  1303, 
it  is  altered  to  an  increoible  degree,  so  that 
no  correct  decision  can  be  passed  upon 
his  historical  merits  before  strict  inquhriea 
have  been  made  to  determipe  how  much 
of  the  historical  information  now  extant 
is  derived  from  the  ancient  Nestor.  It 
has  never  yet  been  determined  with  cer- 
tainty to  what  year  his  researches  extend- 
ed. Schlozer  has  rendered  great  service 
to  this  father  of  Russian  history,  by  the 
publication  of  his  unfortunately  not  com- 
pleted work,  Nestor's  Russian  Annds 
(from  862  to  1110),  compared  with  the 
original  Sclavonic  text,  and  with  the 
errors  and  interpolations  expuigated  as 
far  as  possible,  explained  and  translated 
(into  German  only  to  the  year  380,  Gottin- 

r,  1802 — 9,  5  vols.),  besides  winch  may 
mentioned,  as  an  abridgment  and 
improvement,  Jos.  Miiller's  Ancient  Ruft- 
sian  History,  from  Nestor,  with  reference 
to  Schldzer's  Russian  Annals  (iiusmcfta 
Annakn),  which  are  here  corrected,  com- 
pleted and  enlarged  (Berlin,  18121  A 
part  of  Nestor's  chronicle  from  the  Fusch- 
kinian  manuscript  was  printed  for  the 
Russian  historical  and  antiquarian  society 
(Moscow,  1814,  Timkowsky's  edition). 

Nestorius,  and  Nestorians.  (See 
t^nictn  ChrxsHanSy  and  Christiana  of  SL 
Thomas.) 

Nests,  Edible.    (See  Birds*  Ae*<s.) 

Net  (Italian  nettOf  pure) ;  tliat  which 
remains  of  a  weight,  quantity,  &c.,  after 
making  certain  deductions. .  Thus,  in 
mercantile  language,  the  net  weight  is  the 
weight  of  any  article  after  deducting  tare 
and  tret :  net  profUs^  income^  &c.,  is  the 
absolute  profit  or  income,  after  deducting 
expenses,  interest,  &c.  It  is  opposed  to 
griss  (bridtoy 

Netherlands,  Kingdom  of  the. — 
History  of  the  Mthertands.—l.  TiU  1548, 
or  tm  the  Union  under  the  Howe  of  Aus" 
trio, — ^The  Netherlands  comprise  Uie 
Lowlands,  or  north-west  declivitv  of  the 
great  basin  formed  by  the  forester  Arden- 
nes, the  Vosges,  die  Hunsdiick,  the  Sie- 
bengebirge,  the  Spessart,  Odenwald  and 
Haitz,  in  the  valley  of  which  the  Rhine 
flows  down  through  the  Netherlands.  The 
southern  i>ortion  of  these  Low  Countries 
belonged,  in  Caesar's  time,  to  Gaul  (Gallia 
Belgiea),  That  great  general  declared  \h^ 
Beldpans  the  most  warlike  of  the  Gallie 
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The  nertbeni  poitioD,  sitiialed 
between  tke  Meuee,  the  UfbI,  and  the 
Biune^  ynm  called  the  JUand  a/  Ae  Boto- 
vkaui  and,  with  Friesland,  formed  part 
of  Gennaoy.  The  part  of  the  Nethei^ 
lande  north  of  the  Rhine,  was  inhabited  by 
the  Friaiana,  who  were,  as  well  as  the  Ba« 
tavians,  a  German  nation.  We  are  made 
more  particulariv  acquainted  with  both, 
iiom  the  struggle  which  they  so  honor* 
ably  sustained,  under  the  command  of  Ci- 
vilis,  against  the  Romans.  At  subsequent 
periods,  we  find  them  engaged  in  com- 
merce and  piracy,  and  they  were  finallr 
overpowered  by  the  Romans.  In  the  fifth 
century  the  Batavians,  and  in  the  sixth  the 
Belgians,  were  reduced  to  submismm  by 
the  Franks;  but  the  Frisians  were  not 
subdued  until  the  seventh  century.  (See 
Belgians^  BatamanMy  and  Drinam,)  By 
the  peace  of  Veidun,  in  843  (see  fVonee), 
Batavia  and  Friesland  were  annexed  to 
the  new  kingdom  of  Germany,  and  ad- 
ministered by  goTemors  who  eventual^ 
became  independent  In  the  elcTenm 
ceotttiy,  the  country  was  divided  into 
duGhiei^  counties  wad  imperial  ehies: 
Bnbant  or  Lower  Lomme,  and  after* 
wards  Luxemburg,  Limburg  and  Guel- 
den^  wen  govenied  by  dukes :  Flanders, 
HoUaod^  Zeeland,  Hamault,  Artois,  Na- 
mur  and  Zfitpheo,  by  counts;  Friesland 
fkoyar  fsmained  a  &ee  brdship ;  Utrecht 
became  a  bishopric :  the  secular  authority 
of  the  bishop  extended  over  Groningen 
and  OveiysBeL  Of  all  these  ndets,  the 
counts  of  Flanders  were  the  most  power- 
ful; and,  after  their  possessions  had  pass- 
ed, in  1383y  to  the  more  powerful  house 
of  Buifundy,  the  latter,  partly  bv  mar- 
liages,  partly  bv  fbrce  or  cession,  obtained 
possession  of  the  largest  part  of  the  Low 
Countries.  The  last  duke  of  Buivundv, 
Charkis  the  Bokl  (q.  y,\  fell,  in  1477,  m 
battle  with  the  bimve  Swiss;  his  daughter 
Maiy,  by  her  marriage  with  the  emperor 
Maximi^an,  brought  the  Netherlands  to 
Austria,  and  Chartes  V,  grandson  of  Max- 
inulian,  bom  in  the  Netheriands,  united 
(1548)  the  17  provinces  with  Spain,  by  the 
pragmatic  sanction,  as  forever  inseparable 
nom  it,  according  to  the  rule  of  primogen- 
iture. From  1512,  thev  formed,  under 
the  name  of  the  Circie  of  Bui|pmdy, 
an  appendage  to  the  German  empire. 
£ast  Friesland  continued,  under  its  ovm 
iirinoefl,attached  to  the  circle  of  Westphalia. 
—XL  2\S  181%  or  m  Out  UnUmvriiktht 
jFWndkCinpire^— Under  the  reignofCharies 
V,  the  Protestant  religion,  though  severely 
opposed,  spread  in  the  Belgic  and  Bata- 
▼nn  provinces    The  number  of  \ — — ~- 


executed,  dining  his  rBigD,iB  diess  exmB'- 
tries,  for  heresy,  is  computed  at  100,000. 
The  rulen  of  the  Netherlands,  even 
Charles  V,  had  alwavs  respected  their 
privileges  and  ancient  nberties,  by  which 
means  the  country  had  been  rendered 
prosperous,  and  had  been  a  source  of 
wealth  to  the  monarchs.  CharWb  son 
and  successor,  the  cold  tyrant  Philip  II, 
abandoned  the  maxims  of  his  prudent 
predecessor.  Bom  in  Spain,  he  ueated 
the  distant  Netherlands  with  the  ffreatest 
severity.  His  govemora,  especkOly  the 
crael  GranveUa,  assailed  the  estabhsbed 
ri|^ts  of  the  provinces ;  and,  by  means  of 
the  inquisitkm,  all  freedom  of  rehjrious 
opinion  was  to  be  exterminated.  Tliess 
measures  excited  the  vnath  of  a  free  peo- 
ple ;  great  numbers  of  industrious  arti- 
sans, particukriy  workers  in  wool,  fled  to 
other  countries^  especially  to  England  and 
Saxony;  the  nobility  conspind  in  de- 
fbnce  of  their  riffhts  (see  Cktna) ;  snd  the 
Protestants  publicly  celebrated  their  di- 
vme  worsliiji  with  all  the  defiance  of  en- 
thusiasm. When  Grsnvella  was  recaUed, 
In  1564y  it  vras  too  late  to  extinguish  the 
conflagration  he  had  kindkxl,  except  b^ 
fiMce.  Philip  sent  the  bloody  Alva  (q.  v.i 
under  the  axe  of  vdiose  executioner  f^ 
the  heads  of  the  noblest  of  the  natkm — 
Ennont  and  Hoora.  llie  prudent  prince 
of  Om^  had  disappeared  only  to  re- 
u>pear  in  arms,  while  Alva  sacrificed 
thousands  to  his  ftnatical  rage.  Even  the 
moderation  of  his  wise  successor  Zunisa, 
could  not  cahn  the  excited  spirits ;  and  Uie 
politic  prince  of  Oranjje.  though  often  de- 
feated bv  don  John  of  Austria  and  Alex- 
ander or  Parma,  finally  came  ofiT  victori* 
ous  in  the  unequal  conflict  for  freedom 
and  religion.  The  sdtiffgle  wouM  have 
been  sooner  temninated,  rad  not  the  dif- 
ferent situation  of  the  Dutch  provinces — 
the  mutual  jealousieB  of  the  nobles^  each 
aiming  at  his  own  aggrandizement,  and  the 
unhappy  religious  suspicions  pre  vailins  be- 
tween the  Catholics  and  Protestants— done 
much  to  retard  the  victory.  Almost  all 
the  other  provinces  joined,  indeed,  at 
Ghent,  in  1576,  the  open  rebellion  of  Hol- 
land and  Zeeland ;  but  the  abilities  of  the 
Spanish  governor,  the  prince  of  Parma 
(see  Famese),  were  successftilly  eroptoved 
in  reduchiff  the  most  southern,  or,  as  they 
were  called,  the  JfaUoon  provinces,  to  the 
Spanish  power ;  and,  soon  after,  in  subju- 
gating Brabant  and  Fhindera,  by  fbrce  of 
arms,  in  efiTectinc  whuh  he  was  much  as* 
sisted  by  the  fli|^t  of  the  most  mtelG^^ 
and  influential  citiaeBS,  who  repsued 
naosdy  to  Holland.     In  1S79,  the  five 
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nortbem  proTinces,— Holland*  Zeekiod, 
Utrecht,  Uuelders  and  Friealand, — con- 
cluded the  celebrated  union  of  Utrecht, 
by  which  they  declared  themselves  inde- 
pendent of  Spain.  They  were  Joined,  in 
1560,  by  Overyssel,  and,  in  1594,  by  Oron- 
ingen.  Thus,  after  the  united  provinces 
ht&  renounced  their  allegiance  (July  36, 
1581)  to  the  kinjf  of  Spain,  ^'as  a  tvrant," 
arose  the  republic  of  tne  United  Nether- 
lands, afterwards  commonly  called  Hoi- 
land^  from  the  province  of  that  name, 
which  was  superior  to  the  others  in  ex- 
tent, population,  riches  and  influence. 
After  the  assassination  of  William  (q.  v.| 
of  Orange,  July  10, 1584,  Maurice;  (q.  v.) 
became  stadtholder  (governor),  and  fol- 
lowed the  steps  of  his  predecessor.  His 
victories  at  Nieuport  and  in  Brabant^  the 
bold  and  victorious  exploits  of  the  Dutch 
admirals  against  the  navy  of  Philip  U 
(q.  v.),  the  wara  of  France  and  England 
against  Spain,  and  the  apathv  ofPhihp  II, 
caused,  in  1609,  the  peace  of  Antwerp,  of 
12  years'  duration.  But  Holland  had  yet 
to  go  through  the  thirty  years'  war  (q.  y,), 
berore  its  independence,  now  recognised 
by  all  tlie  powers  except  Spain,  was  fully 
secured  by  the  peace  of  Westphalia. 
While  religious  disputes  distracted  the 
other  European  states,  Holland  offered  a 
safe  asylum  to  the  persecuted.  All  re- 
ligions were  tolerated.  The  continually 
increasing  population  found  it  necessary 
to  seek  employment  beyond  the  ocean. 
Compelled  by  necessity  to  make  war 
against  the  Spanish  fleets,  the  republicans 
soon  became  excellent  sailors,  and  enter- 
prinng,  indefatigable  merchants,  who  vis- 
ited every  sea,  and  to  whom  no  profit  was 
too  distant,  no  obstacle  too  discouraging. 
The  commerce  of  Cadiz,  Antwerp  and  Lis- 
bon fell  into  their  hands ;  and  in  this  way  the 
United  Netherlands  were,  in  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  first  commer- 
cial state  and  the  first  maritime  power  in 
the  world ;  for,  with  about  100  vessels  of 
war,  they  bade  defiance  to  every  rival,  while 
England  and  France  rejoiced  in  the  hu- 
mihation  of  the  dreaded  monarehy  of 
Spain.  The  East  India  company  fq.  v.), 
established  in  1608,  with  a  capital  or  only 
6,459,840  guilders,  conquered  islands  and 
kingdoms  in  Asia.  (Soe/iu&i,J[>titc^;and 
Eagi  India  Comfomes.)  Widi  about  200 
ships,  they  earned  on  a  trade  with  China, 
and  even  with  Japan.     They  alone  sup- 

Slied  Europe  with  the  productions  of  the 
ipice  islands.  The  sold«  the  pearis,  the 
precious  jewels  of  the  East,  all  passed 
through  their  hands.  The  West  India 
company  was  not  so  saoeessful,  on  ac- 


count of  the  jealousy  of  Eogfamd  aau 
France.  Holland,  neveithelesB^  for  a  k»g 
time  maintained  the  dominion  of  the  sea; 
Tromp  and  Huyter  were  victorious,  and 
Louis  XIV,  who  had  laid  a  deep  plan  for 
hiunbling  the  darin^^  republic,  was  finally 
exhaustra,  and  obliged  to  sue  for  peace. 
But  these  conflicts  with  England  and 
France,  and  the  impolitic  paiticipatioa 
in  the  Spanish  succession  war,  enfeebled 
Holland ;  while  the  republican  jealousy  oi 
the  ambition  of  the  house  of  Orange  kin- 
dled the  flames  of  party  raoo  and  civil 
war,  which  prevented  the  adoption  of  a 
fixed  and  consistent  course  of  poli<^. 
From  the  time  of  Maurice  and  Barneveklt, 
the  two  leading  parties  (the  Orange  and  - 
the  patriotic,  or  the  anti-Orange]  had 
gradually  assumed  various  shades  or  opui- 
lon,  under  leaders  who  pursued  their  ovm 
selfish  views.  Bv  the  same  causes,  re- 
ligion was  brought  into  play:  the  strid 
Calvinists  were,  in  general,  Orangisis; 
those  of  other  ojfnnions^  patriotic ;  thence 
the  frequent  pohtical  convulrionBi  caused 
somedmes  by  the  encroachments  of  some 
Btadtholdersi  sometimes  by  popular  com- 
motions, and  which  were  dways  jpreeeded 
by  an  arbitraiy  admimstration  of  {^vem- 
ment,  or  unsuccessful  wbibl  This  was 
shown  in  1618, 1673  and  1703,  and,  more 
fully,  in  1747,  in  which  year  the  house  of 
Orange  triumphed  over  the  rapublicui 
party.  William  IV  received  the  dignity 
of  stadtholder  in  all  the  seven  provinces, 
hereditary  in  his  male  and  remale  de- 
scendants. The  Spanish  or  Catholic 
Netheriands  had,  meanwhile,  become  the 
fiual  apple  of  discord,  for  which  Austria 
and  France  contended  for  two  cemuries. 
By  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  in  1699; 
and  of  Aix-la-Chanelle,  in  1668,  Spain 
was  finally  compelled  to  cede  to  France 
all  Artois,  some  places  in  Flandeis,  Hai- 
nault,  Namurand  Luxemburg;  and  these 
countries  were  subsequently  called  the 
French  Netherlands.  Bv  the  peace  of 
Utrecht,  which  put  an  end  to  the  Spanish 
succession  war  in  1713^  the  Spanish 
Netheriands  were  restored  to  the  house 
of  Austria,  which  held  them  till  the 
French  revolution,  though  they  rebelled 
against  Joseph  II,  especially  under  Van 
der  NooL  In  1783,  that  monareh  violated 
the  barrier-treaty  of  1715^  which  gave  the 
republic  of  the  United  Netherlands  the 
right  of  keeping  garrisons  in  some  Belne 
fonresses  on  the  French  frontier;  he 
compelled  the  Dutch  ganisons  to  evacuate 
th<)m,  and  caused  most  of  the  fortreaseB 
to  be  demolished.  This  measure  greatly 
ftcililaled  the  conquest  ef  Belgium  t^  the 
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Fmich  (1798  and  1794),  which  was  eeded 
to  them,  in  1797,  b^  the  peace  of  Campo- 
Formio.  Meanwhile  the  internal  conuno- 
tione  in  the  United  Pnnrinces  were  not 
auppreased.  The  anti-Oranffe  or  republi- 
can party,  bjr  no  means  annihilated  by  the 
lenderinf  of  the  stadtholdership  hereditaiy 
in  the  house  of  Orange,  raised  its  head 
anew  m  1786.  The  disputes  in  1781, 
with  Louis,  duke  of  Branswick,  who  had 
been,  for  30  years,  field-marshal  of  the 
United  Provinces,  and  had  exercised,  for  a 
lime,  the  guardianship  of  the  hereditary 
aladthokler  WilHam  V,  were  merely  pre- 
kides  to  the  furious  conflict  that  now 
arose.  The  wife  of  the  stadtholder,  sister 
of  king  Frederic  William  of  Prussia,  ar^ 
rested  by  violent  patriots,  besought  the 
succor  of  her  brother.  A  Prussian  army 
of  38^000  men  appeared  to  avense  the  in- 
sult, and  defend  the  rights  of  William  V. 
The  resistance  of  the  patriots  was  badly 
conducted  and  unsuccessfliL  After  the 
storming  of  Amstelveen,  Amsterdam  fell 
(September,  1787)  into  the  power  of  the 
PrussiaBS.  The  superiority  of  the  stadt- 
holder^ party  was  decisive ;  the  rights  of 
the  house  of  Orange  were  confirmM,  with 
additions,  and  a  close  alliance  was  con- 
cluded between  tlie  republic,  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Prussia.  The  anti-Orange  naity 
was,  however,  only  intimidated,  while  its 
old  hate  was  imbittered.  When,  there- 
ftie,  the  victorious  banners  of  republicau- 
ned  France  waved  (1794)  on  the  frontiera 
of  Holland,  the  malcontents  rose.  Piche- 
gru,  aided  by  the  severity  of  the  vrinter 
of  1795^  and  bv  the  fiivor  of  the  popular 
party  towards  the  French,  made  an  easy 
conquest  of  Holland.  The  hereditaiy 
stadtholder  fled,  vrith  his  family,  to  Eng- 
land, and  the  Batavian  republic  was 
formed  May  16, 1795.  ITie  old  provinces 
were  merged  into  a  sole  republic ;  the 
legislative  power,  in  imitation  of  the 
French,  given  to  a  representative  assem- 
bly ;  and  the  executive,  to  a  directory  of 
five.  The  new  repubtic  was  obliged  to 
cede  to  France  some  southern  districts, 
particularly  Maestricht,  Venloo,  Limboiff 
and  Dutch  Flanders ;  to  form  a  perpetual 
alliance  viith  that  state ;  pay  a  sum  of 
100,000,000  guildets;  and  allow  French 
troops  to  occupy  its  territories.  Six  years 
alter,  it  was  tound  necessary  to  alter  this 
eonsdtudon  (Oct.  IS,  1801).  The  repub- 
lic was  again  divided  into  the  old  prov- 
inces ;  in  addition  to  which  the  land  of 
the  generelr^  was  formed  into  an  eighth. 
Hie  administnition  of  the  government 
was  simplified;  the  legislative  assembly 
dimimBhed  to  35  deputies ;  and  the  ex- 


ecutive power  was  extended  to  a  council 
of  stato  of  12  men.  Notwithstanding 
these  alterations,  the  Batavian  republic, 
incapable  of  eflTecting  its  ends  with  the 
feeble  remains  of  its  strength,  saw  its  fleets 
overpowered  by  those  of  Britain ;  its  colo- 
nies laid  waste ;  its  commerce  limited  to  a 
coasting-trade,  and  to  the  domestic  con- 
sumption ;  and  the  bank  of  Amsterdam 
ruined.  By  the  peaoe  of  Amiens,  in 
1803,  it  was  deprived  of^one  of  its  richest 
colonies — Ceylon.  Scarcely  were  the 
hopes  of  better  times  awakened,  when 
Holland  was  involved  in  the  new  wars 
of  France  with  Great  Britain.  Surinam 
and  the  Cape  fell  i^to  the  power  of  the 
British.  British  vessels  blockaded  the 
coasts  of  Holland,  and  thus  the  last  nerve 
of  its  prosperity  seemed  destroyed.  For 
the  third  time,  the  Dutch  constitution  was 
changed  (April  29, 1805).  The  state  was 
divicM  into  eight  departments,  and  a  leg- 
islative body  of  19  members,  with  a  pen- 
sionary (Schimmelpennink),  chosen  for  the 
term  of  five  years,  and  who  administered 
the  executive  power,  was  created.  A 
council  of  state,  consistuig  of  from  five  to 
nine  members,  was  assigned  to  the  pen- 
sfionaiy,  and  ^ye  ministers  had  the  care  of 
afiairs.  The  pensionaiy  received  an  in- 
definite sum,  for  the  mana^ment  of 
which  he  was  not  required  to  give  any  ac- 
count But  in  this  stormy  period,  even 
Schimmelpennink's  virtue  was  insufficient 
for  the  salvation  of  a  country  which,  by  the 
loss  of  its  ancient  independence,  and  of  its 
abundant  resources,  was  already  brought 
to  the  verge  of  ruin.  In  this  troubled  sit- 
uation, the  only  alternative  seemed  to  be 
to  incoriK>rate  Holland  altogether  witii 
the  French  empire.  This  measure,  loru^ 
meditated,  was  accomplished  in  180u 
The  brother  of  the  emperor,  Jjouis  Napo> 
leon,  received  possession  of  Holland  as  a 
aovereign  kingdom,  and,  June  5, 1806,  he 
vras  proclaimed  king  of  Holland.  By  the 
treaty  made  with  France  (May  24),  it  was 
stipulated,  that  Ijouis  Napoleon  should  be 
hereditary,  constitutional  king  of  Holland, 
and  that  the  throne  should  be  secured  to 
his  lawful  male  posterity,  with  a  provis- 
ion that  the  crovms  of  France  and  Hol- 
land should  never  be  united.  The  king 
remained  hereditary  constable  of  France, 
and,  with  all  his  children,  subiect  to  the 
French  imperial  &mily  statute.  In  Holland, 
he  possessed,  without  limitation,  the  execu- 
tive power,  the  right  of  appointing  to  civil 
and  military  offices,  the  right  of  pardon- 
inff,  and  the  exclusive  government  of  the 
colonies.  A  council  of  state  was  also 
constituted,  of  13  membera,  among  whom 
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were  four  ministers  of  state.  The  legisla- 
tive  body  consisted  of  30  membens  and  it 
was  provided  that  this  body  should  be 
increased  in  proportion  to  the  extension 
of  the  territory  of  the  state.  But  Holland 
was  equally  unfortunate  as  a  kingdom. 
It  was  excluded  from  the  commercial 
privileces  o{  France,  though  it  had  to  fol- 
low all  the  wars  of  Na|K>7eon.  The  na- 
tional debt  was  augmented  to  1^200,000,000 
guilders.  The  only  means  by  which  the 
merchant  could  obtain  a  support  was  the 
smuggling  trade  with  England.  Almost 
all  the  sources  of  former  prosperity  were 
obstructed ;  and,  when  Napoleon's  decree 
of  Nov.  11, 1807,  was  promulgated  from 
Milan,  and  the  tariff  of  Trianon,  with  all 
its  terrible  consequences^  went  into  opera- 
tion, the  trade  of  Holland  was  totally 
ruined.  In  1807,  East  Friesland  and  Je- 
ver  were  aimexed  to  it,  but  it  was  obliged 
to  cede,  in  return,  the  territory  situated 
between  (he  French  frontier  and  the 
Meuse,  together  with  a  part  of  Zeeland, 
and  the  fortresses  Bereen-op-Zoom,  Broda, 
Hertogenbosch  (Bois-ie-Duc),  Gertruiden- 
burg,  Middlebur^  and  Flushing.  The 
war  against  Austna,  in  1809,  gave  rise  to 
the  descent  of  the  English  on  Zeeland 
( Walcheren),  which  only  accelerated  Hol- 
land's ruin.  The  country, .  at  t^e.  same 
time,  experienced  some  great  ealai^ities. 
In  January,  1809,  the  whole  tract  ^from 
Enimericht  to  Dortrecht  and  Rotteiilom, 
upwards  of  1000  square  miles,  was  over- 
flowed ;  more  than  300  men  lost  their 
lives  in  the  floods ;  and  several  thousand 
head  of  cuttle,  many  hotnes  and  mills, 
even  whole  villages,  were  swepc  away. 
The  exertions  of  die  good  but  weak  king, 
to  alleviate  the  general  distress,  were  of 
little  avail,  iNUlicularly  after  the  landing 
of  the  English,  as  he  lost  the  friendship 
of  his  brother.  The  misunderstandinff 
increased,  and  the  treaty  of  Paris,  of 
March  16, 1810,  delayed  die  last  blow  but 
for  a  few  weeks.  Louis,  not  to  involve 
the  country  in  his  personal  difficulties,  or 
produce  a  war  with  France,  the  conse- 
quences of  which  could  easily  be  foreseen, 
voluntarily  and  unexpected Iv  abdicated 
the  crown,  in  favor  of  his  eldest  son,  a 
minor,  July  1,  1810,  and  withdrew  into 
the  yVustrian  territory,  as  a  private  indi- 
vidual. Napoleon  did  not,  however,  sanc- 
tion his  brother's  measures.  July  4, 
French  troops  occupied  Amsterdam,  and, 
by  the  imperial  decree  of  July  10, 1810, 
Holland  was  incorporated  with  the  French 
empire ;  Amsterdam  declared  the  third 
dty  of  the  empire ;  and  six  senators,  six 
deputies   in  the   council  of  state,   two 


judges  in  the  oouit  of  canatioDf  and  S5 
deputies   in  the   leffishtive   body,  wera 
assigned  to  Holland.     The   army   and 
navy,  both  officers  and  soldiers,  were  re- 
ceived into  the  imperial  service;  and  the 
arch-treasurer  of  the  empire,  the  duke  of 
Piacenza  (Le  Brun),  became  the  emperoi^ 
representative  in  Amsterdam,  and  gov- 
erned the  country  till  Jan.  1, 1811,  when 
the  whole  constitution  was  to  be  modelM 
on  the  French.    The  Dutch  departments, 
which  had  already  been  formed  in  the 
time  of  the  kingdom,  now  constituted  two 
military  divisions ;  the  conscription  was  in- 
troduced ;  and  luilf  of  the  forces  levied  were 
destined  for  the  army,  half  for  the  navy. — 
III.  TUl  1815,  or  m  the  Umon  i^  the 
^ethaiands,  vndtr  the  Hsmn  of  Onngt. — 
Thus  all  the  17  provinces  of  the  Nether- 
lands were  united  under  the  dominion  of 
France.    But  this  state  of  things  contin- 
ued only  till  tlie  end  of  181.^    NapoleonV 
defeat  at  Leinsic  produced  a  change  in 
the  fiite  of  Belgium  and  Holland ;  the  ar- 
niies  of  the  aUies  advanced  acainst  Frsace ; 
a  combined  Prussian  and  Kussitsn  force, 
under  general  Biilow,  was  sent  against  the 
Netherlands,  and  was  joined  by  a  detach- 
ment fit>m  England,  under  general  Gm- 
ham.    Nov.  20,  1813,  general  Bfilow  is- 
■  sued  a  proclamation,  calling   upon  the 
Dutch  to  join  the  allies  against  the  French. 
On  the  18th  of  this  month,  Gysbreeht 
Charles  van  Hogendorp,  a  moderate  ad- 
herent of  the   old    Orange    party,    had 
secretly  assembled  in  his  house  some  of 
tlie  membere  of  the  old  government,  who, 
in  1788—35,  had  mangled  the  hehn  of 
state,  and  endeavored  to  persuade  them  to 
constitute  tliemselves  provisionally  as  the 
states-^peneral ;  but  thev  did  not  dare  eo- 
gage    m^tlie    undertaking.     Hosendotp 
next  invited  those  who  hA  held  the  reins 
of  state  in  178G  and  1787,  and  after  1795, 
and  who,  though  formerly  anti-Orange, 
would  gladly  have  acceded  to  the  old 
republican  Oran|;e  system,  bad  they  not 
been  rendered  distrustful  by  their  exclu- 
sion from  the  first  meeting.     After  two 
unsuccessful  attempts,  the  17  ftrat  con- 
federates (among » whom  the  most  distin- 
guished  were  the  count  Limbun-Styrum ; 
the    lords  Van   Perponcber,   Fagel  and 
Changuion;   the  gexierals  Sweerts,  Van 
Landas  and  De  Jonge ;  professor  Kemper 
and-    the    advocate   Fannius    Scholten) 
appointed  from  their  body  Gysbreeht  van 
Hogendorp  and  baron  Van  der  Duyn  van 
Maasdam,  a  man  of  liberal  principles,  as 
a  provisory  government,  to  preserve  the 
revived  republic,  till  the  prince  of  Orange 
-  ahoukl  amve  from  England,  whither  Vati 
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PMrponcber  otad  Fagel  were  despatched 
(November  19)  to  invite  him  over.  The 
daumvirate  exerted  themselves  to  the  ut- 
most to  accomplish  this  desigu.  They 
sent  messengers  to  the  head-ouartere  of 
nneFBl  BiiJow,  at  Munster,  and  to  Fnmk- 
fcrt  on  the  Maine,  to  the  allied  monarchs, 
who  immediately  resolved  to  aid  the 
attempt  of  the  Dutch.  Kemjper  and 
Sobolten  were  sent  as  commissioners  to 
induce  Amsterdam  to  declare  itself  pub- 
licly ;  but,  owing  to  the  proximity  ot  the 
French  head-ouarters,  under  general  Mo- 
litor,  at  Utrecht,  this  could  not  be  effect- 
ed ;  but  they  received,  nevertheless,  the 
strongest  assurances  of  attachmept  to  tlie 
house  of  Orange.  The  hereditary  stadt> 
holder  arrived  at  the  Hague  November  30, 
where,  after  spending  a  day,  he  proceeded, 
in  December,  to  Amsterdam,  The  com- 
inissionen  of  the  duumvirate  (Kemper 
and  F.  Scholten)  had,  as  it  is  thought,  of 
tlieir  own  motion,  issued  a  proclamation, 
ending  with  the  declaration,  "  The  Neth- 
erlands are  free,  and  William  I  is  the 
sovereign  prince  of  this  free  country." 
The  prince,  however,  accepted  the  nomi- 
nation only  on  condition  that  his  power 
should  be  restrained  by  a  constitution, 
which  (tliese  were  his  words)  ^'should 
guaranty  the  privileges  and  liberties  of 
the  jieople,  and  secure  them  from  eveiy 
encroachment."  A  board  of  14  niemberp, 
among  whom  were  tlie  former  duumvi- 
rate, was  intrusted  with  the  framing  of 
this  constitution,  which,  however,  did  not 
wholly  answer  the  expectations  of  un- 
prejudiced and  intelligent  patriots.  More 
than  a  third  of  it  was  occupied  witii  the 
rights  and  -privileges  of  Uie  reigning  dy- 
nasty; the  most  important  civil  regula- 
tions, particularly  those  of  tiie  provincial 
estates,  were  left  to  be  settled  subsequent- 
ly ;  and  the  principles  of  the  judiciary  and 
of  the  finances  remained  undetermined. 
This  sketch  was  made  public  before  vot- ' 
ing  on  it ;  but  all  amendments  to  tiie  con- 
stitution were  prevented,  b^  the  rule  for- 
bidding all  remarks  ond  discussion  in  the 
convention,  to  which  600  notables,  from 
all  the  departments  of  tiie  former  United 
Provinces,  were  summoned.  Only  475 
appeared.  Amonff  the  125  absent,  there 
were  distinguished  men,  who  would  nei- 
ther have  submitted  to  express  their  opin- 
ion merely  by  yeas  or  nays,  nor  would 
have  deemed  themselves  justified  in  con- 
ferring the  sovereignty,  without  express 
instructions,  or  without  the  loudly-declared 
assent  of  the  whole  nation.  Of  those 
present,  many  acquiesced  conditionally, 
although  their  votes  were  reported  as  un- 


conditional. The  result  was,  that  there 
were  26  votes  only  unconditionally  op- 
posed to  the  plan  of  the  constitution,  which 
was  therefore  adopted,  by  a  majority  of 
449  votes.  By  a  resolve  of  the  congress 
of  Vienna,  the  Belgic  provinces  were 
united  with  the  United  Netherlands,  to 
ibrm  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  and 
the  prince  William  I  (q.  v.)  was  recog- 
nised by  all  the  powers  as  sovereign  king 
of  the  Netherlands.  As  an  indemnifica- 
tion for  the  cession  of  his  territories  of 
Nassau,  in  Crermany,  the  duchy  of  Lux- 
emburg was  given  to  him,  with  the  title 
of  a  grand-duchy,  which  stilL  however, 
belong  to  the  Germanic  confederation ; 
the  king  of  the  Netherlands,  as  grand- 
duke  of  Luxemburg,  had  a  seat  (the  11th) 
in  the  diet  of  the  confederation,  and  three 
votes  in  the  pUnum.  It  was  left  in  the 
power  of  the  king  to  make  such  a<dispo- 
sition  as  to  the  succession  of  the  grand- 
duchy,  as  he  might  deem  proper.  To 
these  territories  was  also  annexed  the  an- 
cient bishopric  of  Liege.— IV.  Since  1615. — 
In  June,  1815,  the  king  acceded  to  the  Ger- 
manic confederation.  The  incorporation 
of  so  many  provinces,  inhabited  oy  peo- 
ple who,  although  ancientiy  of  the  same 
origin,  differed  in  manners,  customs,  and 
religious  opinions,  naturally  rendered  a 
revision  of  the  constitution  necfssary. 
Conformably  witii  tiie  143d  article,  the  55 
members  of  the  states-general  were  event- 
ually doubled,  by  the  provincial  estates,  in 
order  to  deliberate  on  the  needful  altera- 
tions. A  majority  of  two  thirds  was  requi- 
site for  the  adoption  of  any  proposition, 
which  was  then  to  be  submitted  to  the 
approval  of  the  prince.  These  prelimina- 
nes  having  been  gone  through,  a  conven- 
tion of  the  notables  was  assembled  at 
Brussels,  of  whom  a  sreatcr  number,  in 
proportion  to  the  population,  was  from  the 
southern  provinces.  One  sixth  of  these, 
however,  did  not  appear,  so  that  the 
whole  number  present  was  1323,  of  whom 
527  voted  for,  and  796  against,  die  consti- 
tution. But  it  being  found  that  not  only 
some  votes  had  been  given  conditionally, 
contrary  to  rule,  but  that  126  votes  were 
given  against  the  constitution  merely  from 
religious  motives,  these  lost,  together  with 
the  280  absent,  were  counted  in  favor  of 
the  constitution,  for  which  a  majority  was 
thus  obtained ;  and,  August  24,  it  was  de- 
clared to  be  adopted.  October  2 1 ,  a  treaty 
on  the  subject  of  the  Belgic  national  debt 
was  concluded  between  the  king  of  the 
Netherlands  and  Austria.  By  the  second 
peace  of  Paris,  November  20, 1815,  France 
ceded  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands 
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wbateTer  it  still  ratained  of  the  former  Aus- 
trian Netheriaads,  particulariy  a  rich  mine- 
fal  djfltriet,  atuateo  in  the  centre  of  the  Ar- 
dennes, between  Hainault  and  Namur, 
the  loss  of  whieb  had  been  severely  felt 
by  the  inbabitantB  of  the  Netherlandish 
provinoe  of  Hainauk,  with  the  fortresses 
of  Maiienburg  and  PhilippeviUe.  The 
crown  of  the  ff etheriands  also  obtained 
the  sovereignty  of  the  small  duchy  of 
BouiUon  (q.  v.)[  between  Lnxemburgand 
Champagne.  By  the  treaty  with  Eng- 
land, of  October  99,  1814,  in  conmdeia- 
tion  of  die  rehnquishment  of  all  the 
claims  of  Holland  to  the  cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  to  the  colonies  or  Demeraiy, 
Essequibo  and  Berbice,aU  the  other  colo- 
nies that  Holland  possessed  anterior  to  1794, 
in  Asia,  Africa  and  America,  were  restored 
to  WUliam  I.  May  17,  1816,  a  Nether- 
landish fleet,  mider  the  admind  Van  der 
Capellen,  joined  the  English  under  lord 
Exmoutb,  m  the  bay  of  Atgiers,  and  com- 

EjUed  the  dey  of  Algiers  to  recognise  the 
uropean  law  of  nations.  On  the  25th, 
a  compact  was  concluded  between  the 
kings  of  Prussia  and  of  the  Netherlands  re- 
specting the  cession  of  a  tract  of  countiy 
to  the  latter.  June  91, 1816,  the  king  of 
the  Netheriands  acceded  to  the  holy  alli- 
ance. The  want  of  a  common  feeling  be- 
tween the  Belgic  and  Dutch  subjects  of 
the  new  monarchy  was  strongly  displayed 
on  several  occasions.  The  great  influ- 
ence of  the  Belgic  clergy  (who  were  dis- 
affected to  a  Protestant  dynastyj,  even  over 
die  higher  classes ;  the  mutual  dislike  of 
the  Belgians  and  the  Dutch ;  the  disntis- 
ftction  of  tiie  latter  with  the  long  re«- 
dence  of  the  court  in  Brussels ;  and  the 
division  in  the  Dutch  provinces,  since  tlie 
establisbment  of  the  monarchy,  of  the 
professed  adherents  of  the  reigning  fkmily 
into  the  old  Orange  party,  or  friends  of  a 
hereditary  stadtholderato  or  republican 
system,  and  the  new  Orange  partv,  or  par- 
tisans of  the  monarchy  (to  which  belonged 
the  greater  part  of  the  nobility  and  army) — 
caused  much  discontent  which  was,  how- 
even  counterbalanced  by  the  increasinff 
confidence  in  the  personal  character  and 
the  conciliatory  polipy  of  the  king.  In 
the  foreign  relations  of  the  kingdom,  the 
government,  for  the  most  part,  pursued 
the  British  system.  The  marriage  of  the 
crown  prince  with  a  Russian  grand 
princess  produced  beneficial  relations  with 
that  empire.  With  the  bordering  state  of 
Prussia,  commercial  subjects  produced 
some  collisions ;  but  between  the  two 
reigning  families  a  close  connexion  has 
existed  since  the  mairiage  of  prince  Fred- 


eric, in  1895,  with  Louisa,  daughter  of  the 
king  of  Prussia.  The  political  relations 
of  France  with  its  new  neighbor  were 
pacific.  With  Sweden  and  Denmark,  as 
with  Spain  and  Portuaal,  the  relations 
were  purely  coramerciaL  The  commer- 
cial relations  with  the  U.  States  of  North 
America  had  been  established  on  princi- 
ples of  reciprocity.  The  Netheriands  had 
recognised  the  new  republics  of  Soutb 
America,  and,  in  1896^  sent  a  deputy  to 
the  congress  of  Panama.  Though  this  in- 
congruously compounded  state  had  made 
some  progress  since  1818,  under  the  infli!- 
ence  of  its  constitution,  yet  the  amalga- 
mation of  the  Dutch  and  Belgians  into 
one  nation  was  not  successful ;  both  na- 
tions disdained  to  bear  the  common  name 
of  the  state  of  the  Mtheriandg.  This 
reciprocal  aversion  of  the  nottliem  aiid 
the  southern  people,  stimulated  by  the 
events  of  late  years,  was  several  times 
exhibited,  with  great  animosity,  in  the 
church,  in  the  army,  and  even  in  the 
chambers  of  the  states-general.  But  the 
spirit  of  dissension  entered  most  deeply 
into  the  popular  feeling,  and  was  main- 
tained in  vigor  for  years,  by  some  Catho- 
lic clergy,  who  inculcated  oppodtion  to 
the  constitutional  system  in  the  pulpit  and 
in  the  confessional ;  for  the  pope  had 
allowed  the  Belgic  priests  togrant  absolu- 
tion to  the  Netheriandish  officers  of  gov- 
ernment only  when  they  swore  fidelity  to 
the  constitution  merely  in  a  civil  sense ; 
while  the  government  allowed  no  restric- 
tion. The  opposition  of  the  Catholic  cler- 
gy to  the  government,  gave  rise,  at  first, 
to  such  great  dissatis&ction  on  the  part 
of  the  people,  that  the  ^vemment  was 
obliged  to  organize  a  strict  police  in  the 
southern  provmces,  which  again  produced 
new  complaints.  It  was  therefore  abol- 
ished, April  1,  1818.  The  government 
.  was  also  forced  to  put  a  stop,  in  1825,  to  the 
influx  of  the  French  missionaries  into  Bel- 
gium. On  the  other  hand,  the  pope  issued 
a  buU  of  excommunication  against  the 
schismatics,  or  against  the  Jansenist  bish- 
ops and  archbishops  of  Utrecht,  Haariem 
and  Deventer,  who  had  taken  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  king.  The  relations  of 
the  Netherlandish  government  to  the 
Roman  court  appeared,  however,  to  be 
finally  established,  after  long  negotiations, 
by  the  concordate  signed  at  Rome,  June 
18, 1837,  by  the  NeUierlandish  ambassa- 
dor count  de  Celles  and  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries of  the  holy  see,  which  concordate 
was  ratified  at  Brussels,  July  35,  1837. 
By  it,  the  concordate  concluded  by  Pius 
Vll  with  Napoleon,  JiUy  15^  1801,  became 
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valid  in  the  noitfaeni  provinces  of  the 
kingdom,  as  it  had  previously  been  in  the 
southern.  Each  diocese  had  its  chapter 
and  its  seminary.  The  chapter  of  a  va- 
cant see  was  to  propose  candidates  from 
the  Netherlandish  clergy ;  those  to  whom 
the  king  should  object,  were  to  be  struck 
from  the  list;  the  chapter  was  then  to 
choose  from  the  approved  list  the  bishop 
or  archbishop,  whom  the  pope  was  imme- 
diately to  confirm,  if  he  should  find  him 
properiy  chosen.  But  the  execution  of 
this  concofdate,  which  did  not  meet  with 
the  approbation  of  a  great  part  of  the 
nation,  was  attended  with  new  difficul- 
ties; the  government,  though  deorous 
of  retaining  the  philosophical  college 
founded  at  Louvain  (q.  v.),  in  1825,  as  a 
useful  institution  for  all  theologians,  was 
obliged  to  abolish  it  in  1830.  To  the  Ave 
bishoprics  (Mechlin— 4he  metropolitan- 
Liege,  Namur,  Toumay,  Ghent)  three 
new  ones  (Bruges,  Amsterdam  and  Hei^ 
to^enboBch)  were  added.  Another  cause 
urntated  the  Belgic  people  io  particular — 
the  prohibition  of  the  French  language. 
As  the  difference  of  languages  rendered 
the  union  of  th&  southern  and  northern 
Netherlands  into  one  nation  difficult,  the 
government,  while  it  allowed  the  use  of 
3ie  French  as  well  as  the  Dutch  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  states-general,  abolish- 
ed, by  the  ordinance  of  July  11, 1818,  the 
use  of  the  French  language  in  judicial 
proceedings,  and  by  the  public  authorities, 
only  allowing  advocates  to  make  use  of  it 
for  a  certain  period.  Another  royal  edict, 
of  September  15,  1819,  required  that  in 
Limburg,  East  and  West  Flanders,  and  in 
Antwerp,  no  other  but  tlie  national  lan- 
guage, the  Flemisli-Dutch,  should  be 
used  in  public  business :  this  rule,  indeed,  it 
became  subsequently  necessary  to  soften ; 
but,  October  2(S,  1823,  it  was  anew  order- 
ed, that  the  national  language  alone,  the 
Dutch  or  Flemish,  should  be  used  in 
schools,  as  well  as  in  all  public  transac- 
tions. January  1,  1823,  tips  rule  was  in- 
troduced in  all  the  courts  of  justice,  even 
in  Brussels.  The  French  language,  never- 
theless, remained  prevalent  there  in  socie- 
ty, and  it  was  found  necessary,  till  the  end 
of  1825,  to  allow  the  advocat^  who  had 
never  yet  spoken  before  court  in  Dutch, 
to  argue  their  causes  in  French.  In  the 
chambers,  especially  in  the  second,  speak- 
ers were  heard  in  three  difiTerent  languages, 
who,  perhaps,  in  many  cases,  did  not  un- 
derstand each  other ;  the  Belgic  deputies 
speaking  French,the  ministers  and  themin- 
isterial  party,  pardy  Dutch,  partly  Flemish. 
The  suppression  of  the  French  kmguage, 


therefore,  made  two  oppoots  parties  the  se- 
cret friends  of  FrBnce---the  Catholic  Belgi- 
ans, aoprehensive  for  thehr  church,  because 
they  oelieved  that  the  object  was  to  prop- 
agate the  Protestant  faith  by  means  of  the 
prohibidon  of  French ;  and  the  Brabantcrs 
and  Flemings,  adhering  to  France  from  okl 
predilection.    Thus,  notwithstanding  tlu) 

Erohibition  of  the  French  and  German 
inguages  in  pubhc  lifo,  the  bonds  of  na- 
tional unity  were  by  no  means  tighteiiet{. 
On  the  contrary,  besides  the  diversity  of 
language  and  reUgion,  other  causes  sepa- 
rated me  southern  provinces  from  the 
northern.  The  administration  of  iustice 
was  to  be  regulated  by  a  new  civil  code. 
This  code  was  drawn  up  in  the  council 
of  state,  and  for  several  years  submitted  to 
a  strict  examination  in  the  sessions  of  the 
states-generaL  The  settling  of  the  nation- 
al finances  was  the  most  difficult  problem 
for  legislation.  The  greatest  obstticle  la^ 
in  the  uniform  levying  of  taxes.  Belgi- 
um, a  manufacturing,  agricultura]  country, 
wished  to  place  the  buidens  on  articles  of 
export  and  import ;  while  Holland,  to  spare 
its  own  commerce,  wished  to  impose 
them  on  real  estate.  The  budget,  there- 
fore, always  employed  a  great  part  of  the 
time  of  the  states-genera^  who  convened 
in  October  of  each  year,  alternately  at  the 
Hague  and  at  Brussels.  The  proceedinn 
in  me  chambers  were  often  exceedingly 
mrbulent  The  new  finance  law  created 
such  dissatisfiiction  among  the  people^ 
especially  what  related  to  the  meial  ta, 
that  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Luxemburg,  in 
January,  1823,  disturbances  arose,  which 
it  was  found  necessary  to  quell  by  force. 
After  deducting  the  deferred  debt,  which 
bears  no  interest,  the  true  debt  amounted, 
in  1823,  to  503,578;900  Dutch  guildera,  or 
over  237,000,000  dollars.  To  promote 
the  unity  of  the  administration,  a  ministe- 
rial council  was  organized,  September  10, 
1823,  to  examine  all  bills  proposed  for 
legislation.  Io  1819,  the  army  was  di- 
minished to  40,000  men,  a  force  apparent- 
ly hardly  sufficient  to  garrison  47  fortresses. 
A  civil  militia  of  25,000  men  was  therefore 
introduced.  In  May,  1822,  the  ^vemment 
abolished  in  the  armv  the  punishment  of 
flogging,  and  established  for  criminals  dis- 
ciplinarian battalions.  The  consdruction  of 
the  frontier  fortresses,  to  which  the  militanr 
payments  of  France  were  appropriated, 
wos  diligentiy  prosecuted,  and  the  duke 
of  Wellmgton  several  tunes  visited  the 
frontiers  of  Belgium  to  supervise  these 
operations.  In  1827,  the  second  son  of 
the  king,  prince  Frederic,  was  mmister  of 
war.    The  govermnem  did  a  great  deal 
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for  eveiy  branch  of  public 
eflpeciallj  for  the  public  schools ;  it  pro- 
tected the  difiuflkMn  of  ioformatioDy  and 
was  deterred  by  no  expense.  In  ?ain  did 
the  govemment  of  the  Roman  church 
endeavor,  in  1825,  to  withdrew  the  Cath- 
olic institutions  for  instruction  in  Belgium 
fiom  the  inspection  of  the  state  authorities. 
For  supplyinffthe  deficiencies  in  the  histoiy 
of  the  Netiienand%a  royal  commJasion  was 
appointed,  which  published  unprinted 
manuacriplB.  July  3, 1826,  the  king  also 
established  a  commission  for  the  statistics 
of  the  kingdom.  The  state  of  agricultum 
may  be  leanied  from  the  Brussels  monthly 
periodical,  Jowmal  (T^^lgncuUwrej  (PEeo» 
fiomie  filename  d  dei  Maxiufadyrtt  du 
12oyattiiie<fetPc99-fiat(stocel816).  8ev« 
erai  attempts  were  made  to  reconcile  the 
conflictio^  interests  of  the  southern  prov- 
incesi  which  contain  upwards  of  3,175,000 
inhahitanm,  exchiding  235^000  In  the 
grand-duchy  of  Luzembuig^  and  those  of 
2ie  northern  provinces,  which  contain 
above  2,100,000  inbaUtanti.  The  royal 
ordinance  of  June  28, 1818,  recommend* 
ed  the  formation  of  agricultural  societies 
in  each  province  of  the  kin^om.  We 
ought  in  particular  to  mention  the  re- 
olaiming  of  the  manhes^  and  the  cultiva- 
tkm  of  wikl  tracts  by  the  establishment  of 
pauper  ookmies  (see  Cki/9m£$^  Pawftr), 
&c  The  establiahmeot  of  these  ooIch 
nies,  at  Fredeiicsoord,  in  the  northem, 
and  at  Wortel  (smce  1822^  in  the  south- 
ern provinces,  is  woithy  of  imitation. 
Formeriy,  10,000,000  guUdeis  were  an- 
nually appropriated  to  the  poor.  This 
sum  IP  not  only  mosdy  spared*  but  an  bn- 
portant  addition  is  made  to  tfae  country. 
The  number  of  poor,  moreover,  diminishes, 
who  formeriy  coosdiuted,  in  several  prov- 
inces, one  si^h  of  the  population.  In  1823, 
682^000  pecsons  were  computed  to  stand  in 
need  or  aid.  A  bank  was  established  at 
Brussels,  in  1823,withacapitalof  50,000,000 
guUders  (about  920,000,000),  and  a  general 
association  for  the  promotion  of  national 
industry  commenced  its  operations  there. 
Navigation  was  advancing.  In  1823, 
1312  vessels  entered  the  Aleuse,  and  1323 
left  it ;  2150  vessels  entered  die  port  of 
Amsterdam.  A  very  important  thing  for 
the  commerce  of  the  country  was  the 
completioo,  in  1826^  of  the  canal  firom 
Amsterdam  to  the  Holder.  Tbb  canal, 
which  is  124  feet  wide,  over  20  feet  deep, 
about  50  mike  long^  and  cost  upwards  of 
12^000,000  guilders,  is  a  national  under- 
taking woithy  of  the  best  times  of  I>utch 
oommerce.  (For  an  account  of  it,  see 
die  end  of  the  article  JkmtUrimn.)    In 


,  the  fcmg  estaUished  pfemioms  for 
the  encouragement  of  naval  architecture, 
and,mce  1815,  has  endeavored  to  join 
with  most  of  the  neighboring  states  in 
establishing  the  principle  of  freedom  of 
commerce.  New  sources  of  wealth  havo 
been  opened  to  the  commercial  spirit  of  the 
Netherlands  by  the  restoration  of  the  colo- 
nial system.  For  this  purpose,  the  govern- 
ment maintains,  in  its  East  Indian  archipel- 
ago, a  considerable  navy,  and  on  Java  an 
anny  of  10,000  men.  hy  means  of  this  force 
it  was  able  to  quell,  in  1818,  the  insurrection 
on  Amboyua  and  the  neighboring  islands 
(which  had  bben,  during  the  war,  under  the 
mild  administration  of  the  British,  and 
detested  the  old  yoke  of  the  Dutch),  as 
well  as  another  insurrection  in  the  tribu- 
tary kingdom  of  Sheribon,  on  the  western 
part  of  Java;  they  were,  neverthekas^ 
obliged  to  combat  aaain,  in  1827,  the  re- 
bellious Javanese.  Much  bkKMkhed  also 
attended  the  restoration  of  their  dominioii 
over  the  sultan  of  Falemban|;^  on  Sumatra^ 
and  the  recovery  of  the  nch  tin  island 
Banca.  The  income  of  the  spice  Uands 
had,  indeed,  lessened,  because,  during  the 
British  administration,  several  neW  spiee 
l^tations  had  been  formed  on  the  isltfids 
situated  near  Celebes  add  the  Mdueoas; 
and,  in  1821,  the  cholera  morbus  swept 
away  multitudes  of  men  in  the  Dutch 
Elast  Indies;  on  Java  alone,  more  than 
150,000  died ;  but  the  India  trade,  never- 
theless, revived  so  remdly,  that  the  sub- 
scription opened  by  the  government  ia 
1824,  for  the  erection  of  a  Dutch  society, 
instead  of  8,000,000— Uie  sum  required- 
produced  more  than  73^000^000.  This 
Sint-stock  company,  founded  by  the  king, 
arch  29, 1824,  was  to  last  till  1850.  Its 
object  is  the  promotion  of  national  trade, 
of  navigation,  of  naval  architecture,  of 
agriculture  and  of  manufocturea,  by  the 
extension  of  corameroial  relations,  and 
by  the  opening  of  new  wavd  of  dispoain|^ 
of  Dutch  productions.  In  Batavia,  it  main- 
tains a  fiictory,  and  m  China  an  agoicv. 
In  general,  it  employs  only  Dutch  veaseb, 
un(fer  the  Dutch  flag,  commanded  by 
Dutch  masters.  It  is  intended  to  restore 
the  okl  relations  with  China,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  commerce  with  America  and 
the  Levant,  as  well  as  the  fisheries  in  the 
Indian  seas.  The  foreign  affiiirsof  the 
Netfaerlaods  relate  mainly  to  the  colonial 
interests  and  the  slave-trade.  By  a  treaty 
witii  Great  Britain,  of  May  4,  1818,  the 
kinff  bound  himself  to  make  the  dave- 
trade  punishable  by  law.  Eveiy  Dutch 
sul^ect  who  pursued  or  participaled  in 
that  nefarious  traffic  was  tbeatened  with 
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and  a  fine  of  6000 
fuilcieny  by  the  law  of  Novemhery  1818. 
Eventually,  tbe  treaty  of  Bruasels  of  De- 


eember  31, 1822,  fwve  the  English  cniiaen 
the  light  of  captuiinc  all  Dutch  vesaela  load- 
ed with  slaves,  or  only  equipped  for  the  pur- 
pose of  procuring  them ;  but,  to  put  an 
efficient  check  to  the  slave-trade,  it  was 
necessary  to  adopt  severer  measures,  and 
a  subsequent  law  pronounced  sentence  of 
ibifeiture  against  aU  the  vessels  concenied 
in  this  trade,  and  threatened'  the  principal 
nuticipatorB  in  it  with  fines  and  hard  la- 
bor, and  their  accomplices  with  incarcera- 
tion ;  a  prohibition  was  also  placed  on  the 
importation,  hitherto  allowed,  of  slaves 
into  the  Dutch  colonies  from  other  paitt 
(e.  g.  BrazilJ,  where  thdr  direct  introduc- 
tion finom  Anica  is  still  permitted.  While 
the  Nedieriandish  government  yielded  m 
these  matters  to  the  request  of  the  Brit- 
ish, the  differences,  produced  by  the  com- 
mercial rivabhip  of  the  two  states  in  the 
East  Indies,  were  amicably  adjusted. 
The  Dutch  wefe  reinstated  in  the  pa»- 
MSBiOD  of  their  colonies,  such  as  they  liad 
it  in  1809L  At  that  time  they  held  do- 
minion over  the  sultan  of  Palerabang  and 
Bancs.  In  1814,  the  »land  of  Banca, 
with  foil  sovereigntv,  was  ceded  by  Britain 
to  the  kin||[  of  toe  Netherlands,  as  an  in- 
demnification for  Cochin  ;  but,  during 
the  British  rule  on  Java,  the  govemor 
there  had  acknowledged  the  independ- 
ence of  the  sultan  in  a  treaty  made  in 
1812 ;  the  British  cooimisBioner,  in  making 
the  transfer,  therefore,  maintained  that  this 
cenion  to  the  Netherlands  could  only 
take  place  on  condition  of  acauiescence 
IB  the  treaties  concluded  in  toe  mean- 
while. But  the  Dutch  goverament  recov- 
ered its  former  supremacy,  by  deciding,  in 
1818|,  the  contest  of  two  brothers  for  the 
dignity  of  sultan  of  Palembang,  makinir 
the  remstated  sultan  dependent  on  itself 
and  abolidbing  the  code  of  laws  introduced 
by  the  British.  The  British  govemor  in 
Bencoolen  (on  Sumatra),  sir  Thomas  Stam- 
ford RafSea,  immediately  despatched  troops 
to  Palembang,  expelled  the  Dutch  sultan, 
and  established  his  brother  on  tbe  throne. 
The  new  suhan  compelled,  in  July,  1819, 
the  Dutch  ffarrison  at  Palembang  to  retire 
to  the  island  of  Bancs,  and  repelled  sev- 
eral attacks  of  the  Dutch  in  1819  and  182a 
Not  till  July  1, 1821,  did  the  Batavian  gov- 
ernment, by  means  of  a  superior  force,  suc- 
ceed in  restoring  the  sultan  expelled  hv  his 
brother,  vrith  the  aki  of  the  British.  They 
eonducted  the  vanqnished  suhan  to  Bata- 
vis,  where  he  was  held  under  sttperviaion. 
Bat  the  restored  sultan  left  to  tbe  Doleb 


govetoment  «t  Batavia  the  whole  civil 
administration  of  Palembang  (juclician', 
policu  and  finances)^  reserving  for  himself 
merely  his  annual  income,  his  bonora  and 
dignities.  But  the  chief  matter  of  dis- 
pute was  finally  setded  at  London,  by  tbe 
Ureaty  of  March  17, 1824.  By  this  treaty, 
the  king  of  the  Netherlands  ceded  to 
Great  Britain  all  his  nossessioEis  and  rights 
on  the  main-land  or  India,  especially  the 
city  and  fortress  of  Malacca,  with  its  ap- 
purtenances ;  he  promised  never  to  make 
settlements  in  foture  on  the  peninsula  of  . 
Malacca,  nor  to  conclude  any  treaty  with 
the  native  princes;  at  the  same  time,  he 
renounced  all  intention  to  prevent  tbe  oc- 
cupation of  the  island  of  Smcapore  (q.  v.) 
on  the  part  of  the  Britidi.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  king  of  Great  Britain  ceded  to 
the  Netheriands  the  factory  and  fortress 
of  Mariborouf^,  vrith  all  the  British  pos- 
sessions (presidency  of  Bencoolen)  on  the 
island  of  Sumatra.  He  promised  never  to 
make  any  settlement  on  that  island,  nor 
enter  into  any  treaty  with  the  native 
princes.  He,  moreover,  renounced  all  in- 
tention of  preventing  the  occupation  of  the 
islaod  of  BilletOD  and  its  appurtenances  on 
the  part  of  the  Dutch,  and  he  pronuaed 
never  to  establish  Britidi  setderoents  on  the 
Carimon  islands,  or  on  the  islands  of  Bat- 
tam,  Bintaoff,  Lingin,  or  any  other  south  of 
the  straits  of  Sincapore.  Neither  per^  was 
to  resign  the  abovo-mentioned  territories 
to  any  other  power,  and,  in  case  one  party 
should  abandon  these  territories,  the  other 
sbouU  immediately  have  the  right  to  take 
possession  of  them.  The  mutual  surren- 
der took  place  March  1,  1825.  By  this 
treaty,  the  Netherlands  have  remained  in 
exclusive  poesessioii  of  the  Sunda  islands, 
and  of  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  Mo- 
luccas, as  well  as  of  the  spice  trade  with 
those  parts ;  and,  after  a  short  but  bloody 
war,  in  1824,  they  reduced  to  subjection 
the  prince  of  Tanete,  on  the  island  of 
Celeoes,  who  attempted  to  throw  off  bis 
allegiance.  In  Europe,  the  state  of  the 
Nettierlands  maintained  its  dignity.  When 
the  dey  of  Algiers,  disrmrding  the  treaty 
of  1816,  renewed,  in  1824,  under  menace 
of  war,  die  old  demands  for  presents,  tbe 
commander  of  the  Dutch  fleet  in  tbe 
Mediterranean,  admiral  Wolterbeck,  re- 
plied, that  the  Netherkodish  goverament 
had  no  intention  of  yielding  to  the  claims 
of  the  dey ;  the  admiral,  at  the  same  time, 
demanded,  within  twenty-four  hours,  an 
explicit  dechratwn,  whether,  he  shoukl 
oonskter  himself  at  war  vrith  Alipers. 
The  dey,  hereupon  (in  October),  desu^ 
wholly  fipom  his  demands^  and  signed 
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to  official  accounts  of  tbe  year  1820,  the 
kinffdom  (including  Luxemburg)  contain- 
ed S5^5  square  miles,  with  a  population, 
in  1827,  of  6,059,566  inhabitants,  or  239  to 
the  square  mile.  The  kingdom  (including 
Luxemburg)  was  bounded  on  the  soutli 
and  south-west  by  France,  on  the  east  by 
Germany  (the  Prussian-Rhenish  prov- 
inces and  the  kingdom  of  Hanover),  and 
on  the  west  and  north  by  the  North  sea. 
It  extende<]  from  49<'  3(K  to  53°  4^  N.  lat., 
and  from  2°  SC  to  r  2(y  E.  Ion.  Among 
the  inhabitants  were  upwards  of  1,690,000 
Dutch,  145,000  Frieslanders,  300,000  Ger- 
mans, 3,360,500  Walloons,  or  Belgians, 
and  80,000  Jovs.  Among  the  Christianfs 
about  3,414,300  were  Catholics,  1,650,000 
Dutch  Reformed,  320,000  Lutherans, 
115,000  Mennonites,  38,000  Remonstrants, 
and  other  denominations.  The  face  of 
the  country  is,  for  the  most  part,  very 
low  in  the  north-west,  where  the  Rhine, 
the  Meuse  and  the  Scheldt  empty  into  the 
sea.  The  Rhine,  entering  the  Low  Coun- 
tries formerly  at  Schenkenschans,  at  pres- 
ent by  the  canal  of  Pannerden,  separates 
into  two  branches, — ^the  Southern,  the 
Waal  (known  as  early  as  Caesar's  times 
under  tbe  name  of  VahaUs),  and  the 
Northern  (which  retains  the  name  of  the 
Rhine),  From  tbe  latter,  a  canal,  con- 
structed bv  the  Roman  general  Drusus, 
leads  to  the  old  Yssel,  which  proceeds 
from  Munster,  and,  forming  a  junction 
with  this  river,  under  the  general  name  of 
tlie  Ys9€lj  entera  the  Zuyder-Zee,  between 
Zfitphen,  Overyasel  and  the  Veluwe. 
The  Rhine,  flowing  westward,  the  other 
side  of  Amheim,  assumes,  at  Wyk  te 
Duurstede,  the  name  of  Leek,  A  small 
stream,  which  is  connected  with  the  Leek 
by  means  of  a  sluice,  there  receives  the 
name  of  the  Crooked  Rhine,  and,  between 
Utrecht  and  Leyden,  the  name  of  the 
Rhine.  This  was  formerly  the  |»incipal 
mouth,  emptying  into  the  sea  at  Catwyk ; 
but,  after  the  fearful  inundation  in  860, 
which  probably  threw  up  the  greater  part 
of  the  downs,  had  filled  this  arm  with 
sand,  the  Lech  received  tbe  great  volume 
of  water,  and  the  Old  Rhine,  as  it  was 
called,  became  an  inland  canal,  Without 
any  considerable  current.  To  drain  the 
circle  of  Rhynland  of  its  superfluous  wa- 
ters, it  was  contemplated,  more  than  two 
centuries  ago,  to  restore  the  old  mouth  of 
the  Rhine  at  Catwyk;  but  this  diflicuk 
undertaking  was  first  commenced  in  1804, 
and  successfully  finished  in  three  yean. 
North  of  the  Old  Rhine,  an  ann  of  this 
river  flows  into  the  Zuyder-Zee,  under  the 
name  of  the  VeehL    After  its  junctioii 


the  peace  of  1816.  With  respect  to 
the  internal  af&irs  of  Italy,  Spain  and 
Greece^  the  Netherlands  have  observed 
the  strictest  neutrality,  so  that,  e.  £.  in 
1823,  tbe  Dutch  minister  did  not  leave 
die  king  of  Spain  until  his  arrival  in 
Seville.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the 
Porte.  The  ambassadors  of  Russia,  Eng- 
land and  France,  when  they  left  Constan- 
tinople, in  December,  1827,  placed  the 
Mubjects  of  their  powers  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Dutch  ambassador.  Natives  of 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  obliged  to  leave 
then  country  on  account  of  having  shared 
in  its  internal  disturbances,  found  an  asy- 
lum in  the  Netherlands.  (For  the  historv 
of  tiie  Netherlands  subsequent  to  the  Bel- 
gian revolution,  we  must  refer  the  read- 
er to  the  appendix  to  the  kist  volume 
of  this  work,  as  the  state  of  the  countiy 
at  present  is  too  unsettled  to  enable  us  to 
give  any  satisfactoiy  account  of  it.) 

Gtograiphy  and  SUUigHcs  of  the  A/hthet' 
lands. — The  kingdom  of  the  Netberiands 
consisted,  before  the  late  revolution,  of  the 
seventeen  provinces  united  under  Charies 
V,  but  not  altogether  with  the  same  boun- 
daries. The  county  of  Z&tphen  is  united 
with  Guelders,  the  lordship  of  Mechlin 
with  the  margravate  of  Antwerp ;  and,  by 
the  [)eace  of  the  Pyrenees,  in  1659,  the 
county  of  Artois  was  ceded  to  France. 
On  the  other  hand,  Brabant  and  Flanders, 
on  account  of  their  extent,  have  been  di- 
vided into  North  and  South  Brabant,  and 
East  and  West  Flanders.  The  district  of 
Drenthe,  formerly  pertaining  to  Gronin- 
gen,  has  become  a  distinct  province.  In 
Its  internal  administration,  the  province  of 
Holland  is  divided  into  two  parts.  South 
and  North ;  but,  in  relation  to  tbe  general 

Evcmment,  it  forms  only  one  province. 
Belgium,  the  French  departmental 
boundaries  have  been  made  the  founchi- 
tion  of  the  provincial  divisions.  The 
provinces  of  the  late  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands  are  the  following:  1.  North 
Brabant  (fonnerly  Brabant);  3.  South 
Brabant  (formeriy  department  of  the  Dyle) ; 
3.  Limburg  (department  of  the  Lower 
Meuse,  with  a  part  of  the  department  of 
the  Roer) ;  4.  Guelderiand ;  5.  Liege 
(dejwrtmentof  the  Ourthe);  d  East  Flan- 
ders (department  of  the  Scheldt);  7.  West 
Flanders  (department  of  the  Lys);  8.  Hai- 
nault  (department  of  Jemappes) ;  9.  Hol- 
hmd;  10.  Zeeland;  11.  Namur  (depart- 
ment of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse,  vrith  the 
exception  of  Luxemburg);  I2L  Antwerp 
fdepartment  of  the  two  Nethee) ;  13. 
Utrecht ;  14.  Friesland  ;  15.  OveiysBel ; 
16.  GroDiDgeo;  17.  Drenthe.    According 
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with  an  arm  of  the  Waal,  the  Meuae  has 
the  name  of  the  Menee,  which  receives 
the  other  arm  of  the  Waal  and  the  Leek, 
aod,  after  branching  out  into  many  outlets, 
and  taking  various  namea,  flows  into  the 
North  sea  at  Briel,  where  it  has  a  consid- 
erable breadth.  After  having,  for  almost 
two  centuries,  been  closed  to  navigation, 
by  tieaty,  the  Scheldt,  at  Antwerp,  has 
borne  again,  since  1795,  on  its  broaa,  nav- 
ifMe  waters  the  largest  vessels  of  all  na- 
tions. At  Sandvliet,  where  its  breadth  is 
6000  yards,  it  divides  into  two  arms  (the 
East  and  West  Scheldt),  which  surround 
Zeeland,  and  become  aJmost  impercepti- 
bly confounded  with  the  North  sea.  The 
Ems  and  Moselle  also  touch  a  small  part 
of  the  countiy,  which  is,  moreover,  inter- 
sected by  numerous  secondary  rivers, 
mostly  navigated  by  boats  drawn  by 
horses  {treiuchuvls),  and  into  which  the 
oontiffuous  PMtr  (low  tracts  of  country 
diked  in,  and  rendered  inhabitable  by 
draining)  empty  their  superfluous  water 
by  means  or  hydraulic  machinery.  In 
Belgium,  the  canal  from  Mens  to  Cond^ 
was  opened  Nov.  27, 1814.  It  connects 
Mens  with  the  Scheldt,  and  is  of  impor- 
tance for  the  export  trade  of  the  Nether- 
lands.  The  North  canal  is  to  unite  the 
Scheldt  with  the  Rhine,  and  extend  from 
Antwerp,  through  Venloo  and  Neuss; 
The  part  which  is  finished  connects  the 
Mouse  and  Scheldt  In  1835,  the  arm  of 
the  sea  called  the  Asd  Gat  was  closed  by 
a  dam.  In  1828,  a  navigable  canal  was  in 
progress  from  the  Mouse  at  Liege  to  the 
Moselle  at  Wasserfoillig,  which  it  was 
intended  to  complete  in  six  years.  By  the 
influx  of  riven,  especiaUy  of  the  Rhine 
and  Mouse,  Guelderland  and  Holland 
are  exposed  to  almost  annual  inundations, 
which,  breaking  through  or  flowing  over 
the  dams  of  the  rivers,  or  dikes,  cover 
whole  tracts  of  country  with  water  and 
sand,  end  not  unfieqiiently  render  them 
unfruitful  for  a  number  of  years.  Still 
more  dangerous  to  the  seaboard  provinces 
— Hollanc^  Zeeland,  Friesland  and  Gron- 
ingen — ^is  the  North  sea,  which  is  higher 
tlwn  the  level  of  the  land.  This  danger  is 
in  part  diminished  by  a  series  of  downs 
ipQn€n)y  90  to  200  feet  high,  extending 
from  Dunkuk,  m  French  Flanders,  to  the 
TexeL  The  rest  of  the  sea-coast  it  is 
necessary  to  protect  by  means  of  U^  and 
expensive  dikes,  the  maintaining  ofwhich 
m  lepair  along  the  west  coast  of  the  Zuy- 
der-^ee  and  the  north  coast  of  the  Y,  fh>m 
¥nringerward  to  JBeverwyk,  cost,  in  55 
yean(173»-1788X18,571,000gui]dera.  In 
tiiit  are  not  included  the  dikes  of  the  south 
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and  east  coast  of  this  gnl(  nor  those  of 
Groningen,  Friesland,  2eeland  and  South 
Holland,  with  the  river  dikes.  In  1816, 
5,000,000  guilders  were  expended  on  hy- 
draulic works  in  those  countries.  The 
lowest  countries  are  Groningen,  Friesland, 
Holland,  Zeeland,  and  West  Flanders. 
From  France,  through  Hainault,  Namur 
and  Liixemburg,  extends  the  forest  of  Ar- 
denne&  Lirnburg  also  contains  some 
hills,  and  Brabant,  with  East  Flanders, 
several  elevated  forest  regions.  The  mid- 
dh  of  the  Low  Countries  is  a  continuation 
of  the  great  sandy  heaths,  extending  from 
the  Baltic  to  the  Scheldt,  through  Bran- 
denburg, Lunenber^  and  Westphalia,  in 
terrupted  by  fertile  mtervals,  and  then  re- 
suming its  course  through  North  Brabant. 
To  the  south,  the  Peel  and  Kenmen  land, 
consisting  of  heath,  sand  and  marsh, 
reaches  tar  into  the  former  bishopric  of 
Liege.  The  most  fruitful  regions  in  grain 
are  Flanders,  South  Brabant,  Zeeland  and 
Guelderland ;  in  meadows  and  pasturage, 
Holland,  Friesland  and  Groningen.  In 
the  more  elevated  re^ons  in  the  south- 
east, and  in  Brabant,  Liege,  East  Flanders, 
Guelderland,  Utrecht,  Overysseland  Gron- 
ingen, the  climate  is  venr  salubrious.  On 
the  contrary,  in  West  Flandeis,  Zeeland, 
Holland  and  Friesland,  the  instability  of^ 
the  weather,  the  fogs,  the  stagnant  pools, 
the  bad  qualitv  of  the  water,  and  the  con- 
tinual use  of  fish,  engender  perpetual 
fevers.  Prior  to  1786,  the  United  Netbeiv 
lands  never  supphed  more  than  one  third 
of  their  consumption  in  grain ;  but,  after 
the  decline  of  commerce  compelled  the 
inhabitants  to  pay  more  attention  to  agri- 
culture, which  has,  ^besides,  been  very 
much  promoted  by  two  societies  for  the 
improvement  of  husbandry,  the  deficiency 
became  comparatively  small.  Since  the 
union  of  Belgium,  which,  in  South  Bra- 
bant, Flandere  and  Hainault,  produces 
more  than  a  s^ifficient  supply  of  excellent 
wheat,  large  Quantities  have  been  export- 
ed to  Engfamd  and  Spain.  Holland  and 
Overyssel  produce  rye ;  Groningen,  oats ; 
the  northem  provinces  arid  Brabant,  buck- 
wheat; the  southern  provinces,  particular- 
ly Fkndera  (which  also  produces  flax  of 
superior  Quality),  rape-seed;  Holland,  Flan- 
dere and  Brabant,  hemp;  Zeeland,  Fkn- 
dera and  Holland,  madder;  Utrecht  and 
Guelderland,  and  some  districts  of  Belgi- 
um, tobacco.  Fruits  and  vegetables  exist 
in  abundance  almost  every  where  through- 
out the  kingdom,  and  especiaUy  in  the  wett- 
watcnned  sections;  and  carden  seeds  snA 
roots  (especially  hyacmm  and  tulip  roots) 
eonelitute  a  conndciable  article  of  export 
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to  England,  ^poih,  France,  Germany,  and 
the  other  paits  of  the  ivoiid.  Wine  is 
Droduced  in  Luxernbuig^Bot  far  from  the 
Moselle,  and  in  Liege,  xbe  only  wood- 
lands are  in  Luxemburg,  Hainauit,  Liege 
and  Brabant  The  republic  of  Holland 
WBS  very  destitute  of  woods,  which  has 
been  but  poorly  supplied  by  the  plantation 
of  the  soft  species,  especially  those  from 
America.  Among  the  productions  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  the  chief  are  the  Dutch 
cattle.  In  1808,  there  were  computed  to 
be  more  than  900,000  head  of  black  cattle, 
and  700,000  acres  of  pasturase  in  the  Ba- 
tavian  republic.  Considerable  quantities 
of  catde  are  also  raised  in  Limburg,  and 
the  eastern  part  of  Liege.  Friesland,  in 
particular,  raises  horses  which  are  rarely 
equalled  in  size,  strength  and  endurance. 
Numerous  flocks  of  sheep  are  bred  in  the 
sandy  districts  of  Brabant  and  Holland, 
especially  on  the  island  of  TexeL  The 
breeding  of  swine  is  much  pursued,  and 
pork  is  an  important  ardcle  of  subsistence 
tor  the  lower  classes.  In  the  sandy  plains 
near  the  sea,  there  are  ionumerable  wild 
rabbits:  other  four-footed  game  is  scarce 
in  the  northern  provinces,  but  abundant  in 
the  wooded  provinces  of  the  south, — ^Bra- 
bant, Hainauit,  Namur  and  Luxemburg. 
Wild  and  tame  fowls,  especially  waters- 
fowl,  exist  in  great  abundance.  Bees  are 
raised  in  considerable  quantities  on  the 
heaths  in  Ouelderland  and  Utrecht  In 
Drenthe  are  found  snakes,  but  of  a  harm- 
less kind.  The  fisheries  are.  one  of  the 
branches  of  subsistence  in  the  Nether- 
lands ;  and,  in  1804,  it  was  calculated  that, 
notwithstanding  the  war  with  England, 
90,000  families  derived  subsistence  from 
them  in  the  United  Netherlands.  The 
whale  and  herring  fisbeiy  seems  to  be  re- 
covering {torn  its  decline.  The  1500  ve»- 
sels  called  kening  bugges  empk>yed  in 
1601  in  the  herring  fishery,  had  diminish- 
ed, in  179S-1807,  to  30,  but,  in  1618,  had 
increased  again  to  157.  Oysters  and  mus- 
cles, used  for  lime,  as  weU  as  all  kinds  of 
fresh  and  salt-water  fish,  exist  in  great 
abundance  on  the  coast,  and  in  the  nu- 
merous rivers  and  inland  waters.  Of 
minerals,  the  northern  provinces  contain, 
for  the  most  part,  nothmg  but  peat,  which 
is  obtained  in  large  quantiiies  in  Holland 
and  Friesland,  together  with  argillaceous 
earth  and  pipe  clay.     In  the  southern 

Govinces,  Namur,  Hainauit,  liege  and 
mburg,  are  found  iron,  lead  and  copper, 
calamine,  sulphur,  fossil  coal,  lime,  maihle, 
and  mineral  waters.  The  Netherlandish 
manufactures  are  among  the  most  impor- 
tant in  Europe,  and  fomish '  almost  every 


thing  that  pertains  to  the  wants  and  con- 
veniences of  lifo.  The  Holland,  and  es- 
pecially the  Leyden,  woollen  manuftc- 
tures,  formeriyso  flourishing,  as  well  as 
those  of  TiltMxg,  in  Brabant,  have,  in- 
deed, very  much  declined.  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  the  manufiictures  of  cloths  at 
VernenB,  in  Liege  of  linen,  in  Flanders  of 
lace,  gold  and  silver  stuf&,  and  hats.  In 
Brabaint  of  cambrics,  in  Hainauit  the  fo- 
mous  linen  bleaching  at  Haarlem,  and  the 
Belg^c  and  Dutch  <fyeinff  establishments 
are  sdll  prosperous,  and  the  Brabant  hce 
manufactories  alone  put  many  millions  of 
guildere  in  cirouktion.  The  paper,  wool 
and  saw-mills  of  North  Holland,  the  Hol- 
land smoking  tobacco,  and  snuff*  manufac- 
tories, and  3ie  brandy  distilleries  in  the 
provincesofHolland,  Brabant  and  Liege, 
which  are  at  present  as  prosperous  as  they 
ever  were,  together  with  the  tobacco-[)ipe 
manufectories  at  Gonda,  are  deserving  of 
mention;  also  the  breweries  in  Bnioant 
and  Upper  YsseL  Dutch  commerce  be- 
gan to  flourish  in  the  fourteenth  century^ 
at  Bruges,  in  Flanders,  but,  at  the  end  or 
the  fif&enth  century,  lefl  this  ciQr,  in  a 
great  measure,  for  Antwerp,  which  be- 
came the  first  commercial  place  in  the 
worid.  But  the  devastations  of  the  war 
of  independence  with  Spain,  and  the  cap- 
ture of  the  city,  in  1565,  drove  the  richest 
merehants  to  the  Dutch  Netheriands,  and 
especially  to  Amsterdam,  whose  com- 
meree,  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  and  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  rose 
to  an  unparalleled  height,  from  which  it 
declined  somewhat  about  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  centuiy,  till  the  revolution  of 
1795  inflicted  its  death  blow,  and  London, 
the  rival  of  Amsterdam,  rose  to  be  queen 
of  the  ocean,  on  the  ruins  of  Dutch  com- 
merce. Since  1813,  the  commerce  of  the 
Netherlands  has  been  much  augmented, 
but  it  is  yet  very  far  from  its  fonner  extent 
In  1818,3800  vessels  sailed  from  then*  ports. 
In  1836, 1606  VQvels,  exclusive  of  coast- 
ers, entered  the  liarbor  of  Amsterdam.  In 
1790,  of  9734  vessels  whichpaased  the 
sound, 2009  were  Dutch,  and  3788  English ; 
in  1796,  of  12,113  vessels  which  pursued 
that  route,  4456  were  English,  and  one 
Dutch ;  in  1815,  of  8815  vessels,  2396  were 
English,and 450 Dutch.  The  conuneroe  of 
Belgium  was  destroyed  by  the  decline  of 
Antwerp,  and  still  more  by  the  closing  of 
the  Scheldt;  and  these  provinces  flour- 
ished only  by  the  fertility  of  their  soil,  and 
by  the  mcrease  of  manufecturei  in  the  last 
yean  of  the  Austrian  government.  The 
opening  of  die  Scheldt,  stipulated  in  the 
treaty  of  peace  of  1795^  and  the  exeitionii 
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of  the  Fieneh  flOTernmeiit  to  promote  the 
conunerce  of  IJelgium  at  the  expense  of 
that  of  Holland,  were  of  little  avml,on  ac- 
count of  the  continued  war  with  England. 
The  treatiea  of  Paria  and  Vienna,  in  1814 
and  1815,  placed  the , commercial  rights  of 
the  Noitfaep  and  Southern  Netherlands 
on  an  equal  footing.  At  the  present  day, 
the  Dutch  are  the  agents  of  Great  Britain 
for  a  g^feat  part  of  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land, in  the  conunerce  on  the  Rhine. 
They  also  supply  England  (mamly  by  way 
of  Rotterdam)  with  butter,  cheese,  flax, 
fnm  and  madder,  when  their  importation 
IS  permitted.  In  the  trade  with  France, 
chiefly  thii»ugh  Antwerp,  the  balance  has 
been,  on  an  averaffe,  about  13;000,000 
guUders  against  the  I^etheriands;  but  Che 
trade  with  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy  and  the 
Levant,  is  in  their  &vor.  The  trade  with 
the  U.  States  of  North  America  is  pas- 
sive on  the  part  of  the  Netherlands.  The 
gin  and  other  commodities  exported  to 
mese  states  cannot  balance  the  tobacco, 
hides,  &c.«  imported  from  America.  The 
Dutch  trade  to  the  East  and  West  India 
colonies  has  undergone  ^reat  changes^ 
pardy  by  the  loss  of  Berttice,  Demarara 
and  Eesequibo  (though,  as  fiir  as  concerns 
the  trade  with  these  colonies,  the  British 
government  has  given  tlie  Dutch  equal 
rights  with  its  own  citizens),  partly  by  the 
decline  of  the  East  India  company,  and 
by  the  freedom  of  trade  to  tlio  East  Indies, 
bestowed  on  all  the  subiects  of  the  king- 
dom (with  the  exception  of  the  Moluccas 
and  of  the  trade  to  Japan,  reserved  to  the 
government  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies). 
The  liberal  administration  of  Java  has  oc- 
casioned a  great  increase  in  the  quantity 
of  its  products,  of  which  North  America 
is  the  chief  recipient  The  former  lucra- 
tive contraband  trade  with  Spanish  Amer- 
ica, by  way  of  Curasao,  has  been  annihi- 
lated by  the  independence  of  that  country ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  new  resources  are 
opened  to  Dutch  trade  in  Brazil,  the  Ha- 
vana and  Hayti.  The  inland  trade  of  the 
Netheriands,  by  the  interchange  of  various 
productions  between  the  nofthem  and 
southern  provinces,  has  been  highly  im- 
portant After  Amsterdam,  the  principal 
commercial  places  are  Antwerp,  Rotter- 
dam, Bruges,  Brussels,  Ghent,  Oskend  and 
Middlebuig;  the  most  important  ports, 
Antwerp,  Ostend,  Briel,  Delftshaven, 
Dortrecbt,  Enkhuisen,  Medemblick  and 
Ziericksee.  There  are  conmieroial  tribu- 
nals at  Amsterdam,  Groningen,  Middle- 
bun,  Rotterdam  and  Schiedmn.  April  1, 
1604,  besides  the  old  bank  of  Amsterdam, 
a  bank  of  the  United  Provinces  of  the 


Netheriands,  was  established  for  i 
five  years.  The  capital  consis 
5,000,000  guilden,  divided  into 
shares.  Its  nrincipal  businesB  v 
discoimting  or  eommereial  paper.  1 
a  eommereial  company  was  chart 
Amsterdam  for  twenty-five  yean 
the  exclusive  right  of  prosecuting 
trade  to  China.  The  finances 
United  Netheriands  during  the  thii 
yean  peace  of  1748—80  were  in  b 
perous  a  eondition  that  the  public 
oeering  interest  of  two  and  a  half  p 
were  at  an  advance  often  per  cent 
the  nomipal  value.  The  war  witi 
land,  the  intenwl  troubles  of  1786,  i 
with  France,  and  its  pernicious 
Quences,  produced  an  annual  del 
foil  8,000,000  guilders,  besides  a  ne 
of  23,000,000,  which,  after  the  con<] 
Holland,  was  increased  to  a  iearful 
and  the  interest  on  the  national  del 
1795 to  1804, increased  fi^ra  18 to: 
subsequently,  to  49^000,000;  so  t 
1795—1805,  it  was  necessary,  in  o 
cover  the  yeariy  deficit,  to  raise  fa 
per  cent  on  the  cafHtal,  and  fift, 
per  cent  on  the  incomes  of  the  ow 
real  estate.  The  consolidation,  ii 
of  the  provincial  debts,  which  ha 
previously  sepamted,  hsd  but  a  sli 
fluence  in  improving  the  condition 
finances.  More  beneficial  was  the 
of  taxation  introduced  in  1805, 
pensionary  Schimmelpennink ;  I: 
expenditures  of  king  Loujb^  w 
1807—9,  borrowed  9,<X)0,000  to  co* 
deficit,  in  conjunction  with  the  ii 
of  the  English,  in  1809,  reduced  thi 
try  to  so  lamentable  a  state,  that,  oi 
corporation  vrith  the  French  em] 
1810,  Napoleon,  by  a  reduction  of 
tional  debt  to  one  third,  virtually  d 
it  bankrupt.  One  third  of  the  debt  oi 
declared  to  bear  interest;  but  th< 
two  thirds  were  deferred  (witgeHei 
bearing  interest).  The  actual  (^ei 
debt  bears  an  interest  of  two  and 
per  cent  fi!t)m  Jan.  1, 1815:  4,000 
the  latter  are  to  be  annually  liqi 
and  their  place  supplied  by  as  n 
the  first  The  debt  of  the  former 
lie  of  Holland  amounted  to  573, 
guilders;  thedeferred  debt  to  1,719,4 
the  whole  to  2,^298,614,121  ffuilden 
Austrian  debt,  incurred  by  Belgiun 
agreement  of  Oct  11, 1815,  was  i 
94,466,679  guilders.  In  consequc 
such  a  heavy  debt,  it  was  necessary 
the  incorporation  of  Belgium,  in  t 
years  of  tne  regal  sovereignty  (1814 
trade. had  haraly  begun  to  revive, 
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pose  a  tax  of  63,000,000  on  a  population 
of  1,800,000  men,  aome  of  whona  were  in 
ab|ect  poverty,  and  on  a  country  of  whose 
surface  five  sixteenths  is  covered  with 
water,  three  sixteenths  is  composed  of 
heaths,  sands,  wastes  and  marshes,  and 
consequently  one  half  only  is  productive 
of  anv  profit.  If,  after  the  incorporation 
of  Belgium,  we  rate  the  direct  and  indirect 
taxes  at  56,^000  guilders,  it  foilows  that 
each  individual  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
Nedierlands  paid  eleven  guilders,  four 
stivers ;  aecoraing  to  others,  the  tax  for 
the  year  1819  amounted  to  sixteen 
guilders  a  head.  Bv  the  budget  of  1818, 
3ie  expenses  of  the  kingdom,  which  were 
afterwards,  however,  diminished,  amount- 
ed to  74,000,000  guilders.  Of  this  sum, 
9^600,000  guilders  were  appropriated  for 
the  royal  household,  1,170,000  for  the 
high  colleges,  330^000  for  the  department 
of  secretary  of  state,  853,000  for  the  de- 
partnaent  of  foreign  affidrs,  3,700,000  for 
the  judiciary  department,  2,000,000  for  the 
home  deparunent,  ^.325^000  for  the  de- 
partment of  Protestant  worship,  and 
1,^75^000  for  that  of  the  Catholic,  1,200,000 
for  the  department  of  education,  the  arts 
and  sciences,  25,000,000  for  the  ministry 
of  finances,  5,500,000  for  the  romistry  of 
the  marine,  22,000,000  for  the  ministry  of 
war,  4,700,000  for  hydraulic  wortcs  (Wd- 
tentoot),  and  1,657,000  for  condngencies. 
The  revenue  was  derived  from  direct 
taxes  on  land,  polls,  furniture,  doors, 
windows  and  patents ;  and  indirect,  on  salt, 
soap,  wine,  domestic  and  foreign  liquors, 
beer,  vinecar,  peat,  coal,  domestic  grain, 
and  from  the  fees  for  weighing  and  meas- 
uring; and,  moreover,  from  register's 
stamp  and  mortgage  fees,  from  the  taxes 
on  inheritances,  and  on  wrought  gold  and 
silver.  The  land  tax  was  levieaaccord- 
ing  to  an  assessment  made  in  1805. — ^The 
navy,  which,  in  1652—72,  consisted  of 
66—150  vessels  of  war  of  all  kinds,  was 
reduced,  in  1776,  to  25  ships  of  the  line, 
23  frigates,  and  20  smaller  vessels.  In 
the  war  of  1781  with  England,  the  num- 
ber was  somewhat  increased,  so  that,  in 
1792,  the  navy  again  consisted  of  66  ships 
of  the  line  and  frigates,  and  46  smaller 
vessels.  But,  by  the  resicnation  of  a 
great  number  of  the  most  able  navy  offi- 
cers, in  1795,  by  the  immense  kwses  in 
Saldana  bay  and  at  Kamperduin,  and  by 
the  surrender  of  the  fleet  to  the  English, 
in  September,  1799,  the  navy  was  again 
almost  totally  annihilated.  Under  the 
French  dominion,  pret^  large  squadrons 
were  stationed  in  the  men  we  Diep  and 
before  Antwerp,  of  which,  by  the  treaty 


of  Paris,  of  May  31, 1814,  the  whole  of 
the  first  and  two  thirds  of  the  last  were 
transferred  to  the  Netherlands;  so  that, 
in  May,  1814,  the  Dutch  navv  contained 
in  all  30  vessels  of  war.  In  the  year 
1827,  the  navy  contained  76  sail,  with 
2296  guns,  among  which  were  14  ships 
oftheline,22  fiigates,  8  corvettes,  and  6 
briss.  The  navy  list  was  composed  of 
270  officers,  a  lieutenant-admiral,  7  vice 
and  8  rear  odmirals  (in  Dutch,  Sckovt  by 
nadU)f  a  commander  with  the  broad  pen- 
nant, 28  captains,  48  lieutenant-captair^ 
95  first  lieutenants,  and  90  second  heu- 
tenants.  Both  in  the  higher  and  the  lowc^r 
ranks,  there  are  many  excellent  offinera, 
distinguished  for  their  skill  in  navig&uon 
and  naval  tactics. — ^The  armv,  exclusive 
of  the  national  militia  of  25,500  men, 
which,  by  royal  summonsi  could  be  ar 
any  time  increased  to  80—100,000  men. 
amounted,  with  the  troops  in  the  colonies, 
to  43,000  men,  in  68  botklions  of  infantnr, 
without  the  depots,  one  regiment  and  11 
4)attidions  for  toe  East  and  West  Indies, 
4  regiments  of  Swiss,  10  garrison  compa- 
nies, a  re|[iment  of  Nassau  light  infantry^ 
14  battahons  of  artillery,  and  a  corps  of 
light  artillery,  a  battaKon  of  pontoniers, 
minera  and  sappers,  the  corps  of  engi- 
neers, 3  regiments  of  carabineers,  2  regi- 
ments of  light  dragoons,  3  regimentB  of 
hussars,  a  regiment  of  carabineer  militi*, 
and  the  martchamsie.  On  the  army  list, 
the  duke  of  Wellington,  who  bears,  in  the 
Netherlands,  the  title  o£ prince  of  WdUdoo^ 
stood  as  field-raarahal,  the  crown-prinoe 
as  general  of  the  cavalir,  prince  Fi^eric 
as  master-general  of  the  ordiumce  and 
chief  of  the  artillery.  Christian,  landgrave 
of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  as  general  of  in&itrv, 
28  lieutenant-ffenerals,  54  major-generais, 
and  21  aids  of  the  kin^,  and  the  two  princes. 
The  kingdom  was  divided  into  6  general 
commends.  The  military  contingent  of 
the  southern  provinces  was  ^  men  to  40 
furnished  by  the  northern ;  and  the  rela- 
tive number  of  their  forces  in  the  army 
was  in  tlie  proportion  of  327  to  200.  The 
number  of  superior  officera  from  the  Bel- 
eic  provinces  was  much  less  than  that 
from  the  Dutch.  The  officers  and  sol- 
diera  are  well  paid.  In  no  country  is  there 
proportionately  so  large  a  number  of  for- 
tified places,  single  fortifications,  and  ex- 
tended lines  of  defence.  Reelecting  the 
repairing  and  maintaining  of  them,  a  con- 
vention was  concluded  in  October,  1815, 
between  England  and  the  Dutch  mvem- 
ment.  England  appropriated  for  me  pur- 
pose her  share  of  the  French  contingent 
By  the  terms  of  this  conventioi,  in  tha 
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Ardennee,  and  in  Luxembun,  Arion, 
Rochefort  and  Dioant,  were  to  be  placed 
ia  a  pvoper  state  of  defence ;  Namur  and 
Cbaneroi,  changed  into  fortressea  of  the 
fint  rank,  w.ere  intended,  with  Philippe- 
villeand  Marienburg,  to  defend  the  Meuae 
and  Sambre;  and  Beaumont,  Chimay, 
Mona,  Ath,  Doomick,  Coitryk,  Menin, 
Yprea,  Furnes  and  Oatend,  were  to  com- 
plete thiB  line  of  defence.  Between  1815 
and  the  end  of  1835,  these  works  cost 
96^000,000  fiancs,  60,000,000  franca  of 
which  were  from  the  French  continffeut, 
and  £2,000,000  sterling  from  Great  Brit- 
ain. One  hundfed  millions  were  still 
wanted  to  complete  tliem.  For  these 
woika,  2000  cannons  and  6000  artillerists 
were  necessary. — ^The  foreign  possessions 
of  the  Netheriands  are,  1.  in  Asia,  the 
nTaud  of  Java  (partly  under  the  direct 
government  of  native  princes,  tributary  to 
the  Netherhmds] ;  the  Molucca  islands, 
standing  under  tne  seneral  ffovemment  at 
Batavia,  and  divided  into  the  three  cov- 
omments  of  Aroboyna,  Banda  and  Ter- 
nate  (the  value  of  which  has  been  much 
diminished  since  the  transplantation  of  the 
nutmeg  and  clove  trees  by  the  English, 
and  the  loss  caused  thereby  oi  the  Dutch 
monopoly);  Macassar,  on  Celebes,  Palem- 
bang,  on  Sumatra.  New  factories  have 
been  established  at  Borneo,  on  account  of 
the  gold  mines.  The  colonies  in  Asia 
amount  to  85,500  square  miles,  with 
6,561,700  inhabitants,  among  whom  are 
52,700  whites,  and  8800  slaves.  2.  In 
Africa,  100  square  miles,  with  15,000  in- 
habitants, among  whom  are  14,700  slaves : 
in  13  fertresses  and  commercial  settlements 
on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  among  which  are 
St  George  del  Mina  and  Nassau.  9.  In 
America,  10,200  square  miles,  90,000  in- 
habitants, among  whom  are  5800  whites, 
and  77,200  slaves, — ^tbe  colonv  of  Surinam 
(q.  v.),  and  the  West  India  islands  of  Cu- 
rasao, St.  Eustatia  and  St.  Martin.  All 
the  colonies  tofletber  form  958,000  square 
mUes,  with  6,666,700  inhabitants.— By  the 
Qrvttdwd  of  Aug.  24, 1815,  the  kingdom 
was  declared  a  limited  constitutional 
monarchy,  the  crown  hereditair  in  the 
house  of  Orange-Nassau.  The  king  can 
wear  no  foreign  crown.  He  enjoyed  an 
annual  hicome  of  2,400,000  Dutch  guil- 
ders from  the  state  treasury.  His  resi- 
dences were  at  the  Hague  and  at  Brua- 
sels.  The  crown-prince  bears  the  title 
of  frinet  of  Orange,  and,  after  the  com- 
pletion of  his  eighteenth  year,  enjoyed  an 
snnual  income  of  100,000  guikiera,  which 
was  doubled  afier  his  marriage.  The 
Ung  becomes  of  age  on  the  completion  of 


hia  ei^teentb  year«  With  respect  to  the 
guardianship  of  a  king  under  age,  if  no 
regulation  has  been  rnade  on  the  subject 
by  his  predecessor,  and  with  respect  to 
the  regency,  arrangements  are  made  by 
the  Btates-ffeneral ;  and,  till  they  do  so, 
the  councilof  state  exercises  the  supreme 
power.  The  statea-general  consist  of 
two  chambers.  The  members  of  the  first, 
who  are  appointed  fer  life  by  the  kins;, 
and  must  be  at  least  ibrtv  years  old,  coum 
not  be  in  number  more  than  sixty,  nor  less 
than  forty.  The  second  chamber  c<m- 
sisted  of  110  members,  choeen  by  the  pro- 
vincial estates,  which  atb  compoeed  or  the 
three  estatea  of  the  nobility,  citizens,  ai>d 
knded  mterest.  The  period  of  office  of 
one  third  expires  every  year,  but  thev  can 
be  immediately  reelected.  For  eligibility, 
besides  an  age  oCat  least  thirty  years,  it  is 
requisite  that  the  person  to  be  chosen 
should  be  settled  in  the  province  which 
appoints  him,  and  be  related  to  no  mem- 
ber of  the  assembly  nearer  than  in  the 
third  degree.  The  ministers  of  state  have 
a  seat  in  both  chambers,  either  as  minis> 
ters  (in  which  case,  they  have  onlv  a  lij^bt 
to  advise),  or  as  members.  Tlie  kmg 
sends  his  propositions  to  the  second  cham- 
ber, which  transmits  these  for  ratification 
to  the  fiivt  The  states-general  have  the 
riffht  of  making  proposals  to  the  king,  in 
which  case  the  opening  of  the  motion  be- 
longs to  the  second  chamber.  If  a  pro- 
posed law  is  rejected,  the  pkm  of  it  is 
never  published,  but  withdrawn.  The 
king  exercises  all  acts  of  sovereignty,  sAer 
the  matters  have  been  submitted  to  the 
deliberation  of  the  council  of  state,  which 
consists  of  at  most  twenty-four  ordinary 
members,  who,  as  fer  as  practicable,  must 
be  taken  from  all  the  provinces.  With 
respect  to  the  members  extraordinary, 
every  thing  is  left  at  the  option  of  the 
king.  The  king  decides,  and  announces 
his  decision  to  the  minister  of  state.  He 
appoints  and  dismisses  the  members  of  the 
state  council  and  the  ministers.  To  him 
exclusively  belones  the  management  of 
the  colonies  and  &reign  possessions.  He 
declares  war,  concludes  peace,  ratifies 
treaties;  but,  without  the  consent  of  ilie 
states-genend,  he  cannot,  in  time  of 
peace,  dispose  of  or  exchange  any  inte- 
gral parts  of  the  kingdom  and  colo- 
nies. The  king  appoints  and  recalls  am- 
bassadors and  consuls,  commands  the  fleet 
and  army,  ai^ints  and  removes  officers ; 
but  whatever  relates  to  peace  and  wac, 
must  be  communicated  to  the  states-gen- 
eraL  He  has  the  supreme  management 
of  the  puUk  finances,  and  has  the  right 
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of  ctuifiixig  coins  to  be  struck  with  his  im- 
age. He  cao  giant  patents  of  nobilityi 
and  found  ord^  of  knichthood.  With- 
out his  permisBion,  no  subject  can  receive 
any  order,  title  or  dij;oity  from  any  for* 
eign  prince.  In  him  is  rested  the  pardon- 
ing power.  In  his  name  alone  is  iustice 
administersd.  Every  arrest  made  by  the 
potice  must  be  immediately  reported  to 
the  local  judge,  and  the  airested  person 
be  brought  before  him  within  three  days. 
AH  dvil  sentences  must  contain  the 
grounds  of  decision.  Each  province  has 
a  court  of  justice,  a  criminal  and  civil 
court  To  each  individual  is  secured  full 
freedom  of  religious  opinion,  and  all  reli- 
gious denominations  enjoy  eaual  protec- 
tioo,  equal  civil  and  political  privile^|es, 
and  ha^  equal  claims  to  all  dignities, 
offices  and  employments.  AU  kinds  of 
divine  worehip  are  allowed  which  do  not 
Interfere  with  the  pubhc  order  and  securi- 
ty. To  the  teachers  of  all  religious  de- 
nominations, their  former  provision  is  se- 
cured, and  to  those  who  have  no  sufficient 
income,  it  may  be  allowed  or  increased 
from  the  public  treasuiy.  The  king  takes 
care  that  no  subject  shall  be  interrupted 
in  the  free  exercise  of  divine  worsbip,  se- 
cured to  him  by  the  constitution,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  that  all  denonunations  shall 
keep  within  the  limits  of  obedience  to  the 
laws  of  the  state.  No  taxes  can  be  im- 
posed for  the  benefit  of  the  treasuiy,  ex- 
cept by  law,  and,  in  assessing  tbcin,  no 
privileges  are  allowed.  Foreign  troops 
can  be  taken  into  service  only  after  con- 
sultation between  the  king  and  the  states- 
general.  Of  the  national  militia,  the  fifth 
part  is  disbanded  in  time  of  peace.  It 
can  in  no  case  be  sent  to  the  colonies,  and 
not  beyond  tlie  boundaries  of  the  king- 
dom, without  the  consent  of  the  states- 
general,  and  even  then  only  in  case  of 
emergency,  or  when,  in  changes  of  gar- 
risons, the  shortest  route  passes  over  a 
foreign  teiritory.  AH  expenditures  for  the 
troops  of  the  kingdom  are  paid  from  the 
pubhc  treasury.  The  quartering  and 
maintaining  the  soldiers,  the  transports 
and  supplies,  of  whatever  kind  tliey  may 
be,  for  the  annies  and  fortresses,  cannot  be 
imposed  on  one  or  more  inhabitants  or 
communities.  If  this  is  done,  in  unfore- 
seen cases,  the  government  makes  it  a 
rule  to  indemnify  them.  The  produce  of 
the  toll  on  roads,  bridges  and  locks  is  ex- 
clusively appropriated  to  the  repairing  and 
improvement  of  roads,  bridges,  canals  and 
navigable  rivers.  Every  one  is  free  to 
make  known  his  sentimenls  and  opinions 
by  means  of  the  press,  as  a  suitable  oigan 


for  the  diffiision  of  knovriedge  and  the 
promotion  of  intelligence ;  but  eveiy  one 
js  always  responsible  to  society  or  individ- 
uals, as  for  as  their  right  may  have  been. 
vH>lated,  for  whatever  he  writes,  prints, 
publishes  or  disseminates.  Respecting 
alterations  o^  and  additions  tO|  the  consti- 
tution, the  second  chamber  can  never  de* 
liberate  except  when  two  thirds  of  the 
members  are  present,  and  can  adopt  reso- 
lutions on  these  subiects  onlv  by  a  major- 
ity of  three  fourths  of  those  present 
During  a  regency,  no  alterations  can  be 
made  m  the  constitution  or  order  of  suc- 
cession. All  the  alterations  or  additions 
which  are  resolved  upon  by  the  king  and 
states-general,  in  regard  to  the  constitotion, 
must  be  solemnly  proclaimed,  and  annex- 
ed to  the  instrument  The  title  of  the 
monarch  runs,— Amr  of  (he  Mikarkuub, 
of  Orange-JVauaUj  grand-dake  fjf 


Mminigtratiofu  In  the  king  is  vested 
the  whole  executive  power,  and  on  him 
depends  the  management  of  all  state  mat-  • 
ters.  He  is  assisted  by  a  ministry  of  state( 
consisting  of  the  first  president  of  the  first 
court  of  justice,  or  of  the  supreme  council 
of  the  Netherlands,  as  minister  of  justice, 
of  the  vice-president  of  the  council  of  state 
(the  king,  by  the  constitution,  being  m- 
garded  as  the  president  of  it),  of  the  heads 
of  the  various  departments  of  war,  of 
state,  of  onde,  and  of  colonial  affiurs,  &c. 
These  officers  fonn,  together,  the  privy 
csbinet  of  tlie  monarch.  The  second 
highest  authority,  to  whose  discussion  all 
laws  and  regulations  must  be  submitted,  is 
the  council  of  state,  whose  qualifications 
are  defined  in  the  constitution.  A  sepa- 
rate commission  of  three  or  four  of  its 
Catholic  members  superintended  the  wor- 
ship and  privileges  of  the  Belgic  church. 
In  the  late  Belgic  provinces,  neariy  the 
whole  population  consists  of  Catholics.  In 
the  Dutch  provinces,  the  Calvinists  con- 
stitute four  sevenths,  the  Catholics  two 
sevenths,  of  the  population :  the  remainder 
consists  of  Lutherans,  Remonstnmts,  Jan- 
senists,  Anabaptists,  Greeks,  Armenians, 
Portuguese  and  (so  called)  Hiffh  German 
Jew^  which  last  enjoy,  in  the  ^theriands^ 
the  rights  of  citizens.  The  ecclesiastical 
affiurs  of  tlie  Calvinists  are  regulated  by 
councils,  whose  representatives  form 
classes  (so  called),  of  which  a  certain 
number  constitutes  the  synod  of  each 
province.  The  French,  Walloon,  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch  have  theur  distinct  regu- 
lations. (Respecting  the  institutions  of 
instruction,  see  the  subsequent  di viskms  of 
this  article,  iMgmge,  and  L^gnOun^md 
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Schools.)  The  cdde  Napoleon  has  sub* 
fliMed  io  the  NetherlaiidB,  but  a  eoiDmissioii 
has  been  occupied  in  elaboration  a  penal 
code,  to  be  followed  by  a  oiyiL  The 
queedon,  whether  there  shall  be  juries  in 
criminal  triak,  and  whether  the  proceed- 
jngs  shall  be  public  divided  the  Belgians 
aiM  Dutch ;  the  former  maintaining  the 
aflinnative,  the  latter  the  negadve. — ^For  a 
knowledge  of  the  history  and  statislics  of 
this  country,  the  reader  may  consult  Van 
der  Wynckt's  lE^ioire  dts  TrwAUs  des 
Payi'Bas  (dd  ed.),— 4he  best  woric  on  the 
period  of  the  French  revolution ;  it  has 
been  used  by  J.  J.  de  Smet,  in  his  HU' 
Urire  de  la  Bdgique  (2d  ed.,  Ghent,  1832). 
See,  also^  prSfwor  Frederic,  banm  of 
Keiffenbergra  Renmi  de  VIEtUnrt  des 
PmfS'Bas  (Brussels,  1827,  2  vols.;:  the 
History  of  the  Revolt  of  the  Netherlands, 
by  Schiller  (which  has  been  translated 
into  French  by  the  margrave  de  Chateau- 
giron  (Paris,  1827, 2  vol&) ;  J.  J.  de  Cloet's 
Ckoarrapkie  hisioriquej  physique  et  statistiqut 
dv  lloy.  du  Pijys-Baa  et  de  see  Cokfniei 
(Brussels,  1822,  2  vols.);  the  ItinUrmre  du 
JKra.  de$  Paye-Bas  (Amsterdam,  1827,  2 
vob.);  and  the  Cowmarpial  Code  of  the 
Kmgdomofihe  ^TelheHandi. 

Language,  Literature  and  Poetry  ^  the 
ACetheHanJi.  The  language  spoken  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  late  ktnffdom  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  generally  caSed  Dutch,  is 
derived  fh>m  the  Old  Saxon,  from  which 
have  also  sprung  the  Anglo-Saxon  (of 
which  again  the  English  language  is  a 
descendant),  the  Low  German  (JVSeefer- 
s&ehtfMifOr  PkMeutich),  and  the  Flemish. 
.The  Flemish  language,  in  its  chief  fea- 
tures and  radical  words,  coincides  with 
the  Dutch,  though  it  borrows  many  words 
from  the  French.  It  difiers,  however, 
from  the  Dutch,  by  a  more  nasal  pronun- 
ciation, while  that  of  the  Dutch  is  more 
guttural.  There  is,  however,  in  the  Neth- 
erlands, a  dialect  totally  difTerent  from  the 
Dutch  ;  that  is,  the  Walloon,  a  corruption 
of  the  French.  In  all  Flanders,  Northern 
Brabant,  and  a  part  of  Southern  Brabant, 
the  Flemish  is  the  common  language. 
The  line  of  division  is  in  Brussels,  where 
the  people  of  the  lower  citv  speak  Flem- 
ish, m  tne  upper  city,  Walloon.  To  the 
south  of  Brussels,  in  the  (so  called)  Wal- 
loon Brabant,  in  Hainault,  Nauiur,  Lie^, 
and  pert  of  Limburg,  the  Walloon  contin- 
ues to  be  the  popular  language.  It  is 
worthy  of  remaik,  that,  even  in  that  part 
of  Flandeis  which  has  been  under  tlie 
French  sceptre  for  a  k>ng  series  of  years, 
the  Flemini,  nevertheless,  is  the  popuhir 
language  as-far  as  Dunkut.  while,  to  this 


moment,  WaUoon  is  spoken  hi  Hainauh, 
Brabant,  and  particularly  in  Liege,  though 
so  long  united  to  Germany.  The  dialects 
of  the  Low  German,  spoken  in  the  Neth- 
eriands^  may  be  divided  into  five :  1.  die 
proper  Dutch,  which,  as  earty  as  tovvards 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  ele- 
vated to  a  titerary  language  in  the  north- 
em  piDvinces;  2.  the  (so  called)  Peasant- 
Frisian  (once  the  literary  lansuage  of 
Gysbert  Japix),  an  icfiom  which  is  grad- 
ually disappearing;  3.  the  Geldere  dia- 
lect, or  the  (so  calfed)  Lower  Rhenish ;  4. 
the  Gronmgen  dialect,  to  which  also  be- 
longs the  Upper  Yssel  dialect ;  and,  5.  the 
Flemish,  which  has  remained  the  literarr 
language  in  the  southern  raovinces,  though 
much  poorer  than  tbe  Dutch,  and  over- 
loaded with  all  the  mongrel  wovds,  of 
which  Coomhert,  Spiegel  and  Hoost  have 
purified  the  Dutch.  As  to  Belgium,  the 
French  sovereignty  there  of  neany  twenty 
years  greatly  narrowed  the  bounds  of 
the  Teutonic  languages,  particulariy  in  the 
cities,  and  especially  in  Brabant.  The 
conunenoement  of  the  independent  devel- 
opement  of  the  Dutch  languan  also 
marks  the  begmning  of  the  Dutch. titera- 
ture^  As  early  as  towards  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  tho  language  was 
already  fixed  by  numerous  transla- 
tions of  the  BrUe,  controversial  writings, 
poems  and  popular  works.  Gansfort  and 
Agricola,  in  Groningen,  were  among  the 
first  who  distinguished  themselves  as  dr- 
vinee  and  scnolars.  Erasmus,  of  Rotter- 
dam, made  &r  Oreater  process.  A  still 
greater  genius,  Hugo  Grotms,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sevenn*.-  nth  century,  when 
science,  repressed  during;  the  long  strug- 
gle for  liberty,  began  ai^am  to  revive,  em- 
braced, at  the  same  ume,  philology  and 
antiauities,  poetry,  history,  philosophy, 
theology,  and  jurisprudence  in  all  its 
branches.  The  northern  provinces  were 
long  destitute  of  a  univend^ :  that  of  Lou- 
vain,  in  Brabant,  served  fi>r  all  the  Low 
Countries,  undl  king  Philip  established  an- 
other at  Douai  for  his  Walloon  subjects, 
which,  however,after  it  came  under  French 
dominion,  declmed  ra|Mdly.  But  the  uni- 
versity of  Leyden,  founded  in  1575,  by 
prince  William  I,  m  order  to  reward  tho 
patriotism  of  her  citizens,  displayed  in  a 
valiant  resistance  against  the  Spaniards, 
soon  exerted  a  beneficial  influence  over 
the  whole  united  Netheriands.  Men  like 
Scaliger,  Lipeius,  Daniel  and  Nicolas  Hein- 
nus,  Gronovhis,  Van  Bahrie,  SiMinhemi, 
and  othere,  in  ancient  literemro ;  Erpenius 
and  Golius  in  Arabic ;  Arminius,  Drusioa, 
Coccejus^  and  others^  in  divinity  *,  the  tvro» 
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Soellius  in  mathematics, — made  this  uni- 
yersity  famous  over  all  Europe.  Univer- 
sities were  also  founded  at  Franeiter  in 
1585,  at  Groningen  in  1614,  Utrecht  in 
1696,  and  Harderwyk  in  1647,  and  their 
competition  with  the  university  of  Ley- 
den  was  very  advantageous  to  science. 
Towards  tlie  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, Huygens,  Leeuwenhoek,  Zwammer- 
dam,  Hartsoeker,  and  others,  distinguish- 
ed themselves  in  natural  history  and  as- 
tronomy. New  light  was  shed  on  the 
Oriental,  Greek  and  Dutch  languages; 
also  on  medicine,  after  the  peace  of 
Utrecht,  by  men  like  Alb.  Schultens,  Ti- 
berius Hemsterhuis,  Lambert  Ten  Kate 
and  Hermann  Boerhaave;  and,  under  a 
series  of  distinguished  men  who  suc- 
ceeded them,  these  branches  flourished 
more  than  ever,  particularly  at  Leyden, 
which,  during  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  was  indebted  for  many  distm- 
guished  professors  to  the  univenity  of 
Franeker.  Utrecht  also  had  its  Wes- 
seling,  Duker,  Drakenb(»ch  and  Saxe. 
Among  the  jurisconsults,  Mathiei,  Hu- 
ber,  Noot  and  Voet  are  distinguished. 
The  cultivation  of  the  Dutch  language 
was  especially  jpromoted  by  grammarians, 
includmg,  besides  the  above-mentioned 
Lambert  Ten  Kate,  Sewels,  Zeydelaar, 
Kramer  and  Van  Moerbeek.  Dictionaries 
were  produced  by  Kramer,  Sewels,  Hal- 
ma,  Moerbeek,  Weidenbach  and  Weiland, 
In  philology,  history,  geography,  mathe- 
matics, natural  philosophy  and  medicine, 
the  Dutch  have  distinguished  themselves 
in  the  highest  degree  by  talent,  erudition  and 
diligence,  and  dieir  contributions  to  civil 
and  pubUc  law  are  very  valuable.  The 
Dutch  have  always  had  men  of  the  first 
distinction  in  ancient  classical  literature. 
Works  of  this  kind,  however,  cannot  be 
called  a  national  literature,  particular^  if 
they  are  written,  as  was  mosdy  the  case 
witn  these,  in  a  foreign  language,  or  by 
natives  of  foreign  countries.  Among  the 
men  who  shone  at  Leyden,  as  stars  of  the 
first  ma^itude,  Scaliger  and  Luzac  were 
bom  in  Firmce,  Albinus  in  Dessau,  Yos- 
siua  in  the  Palatinate,  Gronovius  (proper- 
ly GrMkof)  in  Hamburg ;  Ruhnken  was 
a  Pomeranian,  Vorstiiis  a  native  of  Co- 
logne, and  the  great  philologist  Wytten- 
bi^h  was  a  Swiss.  The  national  literature, 
properly  speaking,  of  the  Dutch,  is  defi- 
cient in  originality,  because  mostly  form- 
ed on  the  model  of  the  Germans,  English 
and  French;  yet  they  have  produced 
works  which  need  not  shun  a  comparison 
with  those  of  other  countries.  In  the 
seventeenth  century,  their  poetry  flourish- 


ed: their  native  popukur  poetry  is  fine, 
and  odier  poetical  productions  are  distin- 
ffttished  by  power,  fullness  and  beau^^  of 
description  and  knguage.  From  1640  to 
1750,  their  national  theatre  was  particu- 
lariy  developed,  and  was  carried  to  a  high 
degree  of  perfection  by  several  poets  of 
talent.  Until  1750,  the  Dutch  theatre  was 
much  richer  in  original  pieces  dian  the 
German ;  and  the  dramas  of  Van  der  Gon, 
Rotgans,  Duyf,  Lescalje,  Benagie  and  De 
Marre  were  incomparably  more  beautiful 
than  what  the  period  of  Gottsched  pro- 
duced in  Germany.  Yet  many  of  those 
Dutch  plays  are  mere  imitations  of  the 
French.  Among  the  poets  who  distin- 
guished themselves,  are  Jan  van  der  Doos 
(Janus  Douza  of  Norwik,  died  1604),  who 
is  eminent  as  a  phitologist,  historian,  and 
Latin  poet,  here,  however,  chiefly  mention- 
ed as  one  of  the  first  who  attempted  poetry 
in  the  vernacular  tongue,  in  which  I>aniel 
Heinse  of  Ghent  (who  died  1655)  followed 
him  with  great  success.  Peter  Cornelius 
van  Hooft  of  Amsterdam  (who  died  1647], 
esteemed  for  his  histories  of  king  Henry  I V, 
and  Belgium,  and  an  excellent  translation 
of  Tacitus,  was  too  artificial  in  his  trage- 
dies and  other  poems,  and  his  language  is 
overioaded ;  but,  in  all  the  poems  of 
James  Cats  (q.  v^  who  died  in  1660), 
there  breathes  a  true  spirit  of  poetrv,  a 

S^culiar  serenity,  wisdom,  and  piety.  The 
utch  call  him  their  Oiid.  The  poems 
of  Jan  Antonides  van  der  Goes  (who  died 
in  1687)  have  the  reputation  of  correct- 
ness ana  elegance.  Joost  van  der  Yondel 
of  Cologne  (who  died  in  1679)  wrote 
metrical  translations  of  the  Psalms,  of 
Yirgil  and  Ovid,  satires,  eulogies,  many 
trendies,  and  an  epic  poem,  Adam  and 
Lucifer,  and  has  obtained  the  fame  of  a 
classic  poet,  among  the  Dutch.  His  lan- 
guage, if  not  always  correct,  is  nervous 
and  rich.  Among  his  tragedies  is  also  a 
Maria  Stuart  A  complete  collection  of 
these  tragedies  appeared,  in  1720,  at  Am- 
sterdam, in  two  volumes.  Constlmtius 
Hug^ns  (who  died  in  1687)  is  celebrated 
for  ms  epigrams,  James  Weeterbann  (who 
died  in  ]^0)  and  John  Adolphus  Dans 
(who  died  in  1674)  for  their  erotic  poems. 
Among  the  poets  distinguished  for  their 
inirthfijl  vein  are  John  van  der  Yeen 
(who  died  1660)  and  John  Decker  (who 
died  1664.)  Luke  Rotgans  of  Amster- 
dam (who  died  in  1710|  formed  himself 
on  the  model  of  tiie  ancient  classics,  and 
his  epic  poem  William  III,  as  well  as  his 
tragedies,  prove  sufiiciendy  what  modeb 
he  strove  to  imitate.  Jan  van  Broeckhuy- 
zen  of  Amsterdam  (who  died  1707)^  cele- . 
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bmted  as  a  critic  and  a  Latin  poet,  left 
also,  in  the  Dutcli  language,  odes^  idyls 
and  other  poems.  The  lyric  poems  of 
Arnold  Moonen  and  the  idyls  of  Welle- 
kens  should  not  be  forgotten.  Hubert 
Comeliszoon  Poot  of  Abtwout,  near  Delft 
(who  died  in  1733),  was  a  talented,  natu- 
ral poet.  Adrian  van  der  Vliet,  who,  be- 
sides biblical  poems,  wrote  a  poem,-*The 
Spaniards  in  Rotterdam  (died  in  1780),'- 
Piet.  Nieuwland  (who  died  in  1794),  and 
several  others,  are  much  esteemed.  An 
epic  poem,  called  Ciermameusj  appeared  in 
178(^  by  an  anonymous  authoress.  Besides 
these,  we  should  mention,  among  the  el- 
der poets,  Burmann,  Smits ;  and,  amonc 
the  modem,Hieronymus  de  Bosch,  Theo£ 
▼an  Kooten,  Klijn,  Klemhoff,  Kalden- 


bach,  Bellamy,  Nieuwland,  Feith  (q.  ▼., 
who  died  in  1804),  Bildeidyk  (o.  v.),  Hei- 
mers,  Spandow,  Van  Hall,  ToUens,  Kil« 


mers  (died  in  1813),  Kioker,  Witsen, 
GyBbeek,and  the  Portuguese  JewDacosta. 
Buderdrk,  at  the  same  time,  is  a  scholar 
oif  the  nnt  rank.  Even  from  these  short 
notices  it  will  appear,  that  much  eftbrt  has 
been  made  to  aoapt  the  language  to  ele- 
vated purposes;  and  these  efforts  have 
been  crowned  with  much  success.  No 
nation  has  se  cood  a  translation  of  Klop- 
stock's  Messiah  as  the  Dutch  translation 
by  Groeneveld  (Amsterdam,  1784  to  1791, 
2  vols.),  in  hexameters.  The  prose  of  the 
Dutch  has,  it  is  true,  little  euphony  and 
eleganee,  but  it  is  well  adapted  to  express 
practical  truths  in  a  simple  and  popular 
manner.  The  Dutch  prose  would,  un- 
doubtedly, have  acquired  greater  perfec- 
tion, if  their  philosophical  and  other  writers 
had  not  often  made  use  of  a  foreign  lan- 
guage. Erasmus,  Lipsius,  Grotius,  Wyt- 
tenbach,  and  others,  wrote  in  Latin,  and 
Francis  Hemsterhuys,  that  amiable  So- 
cratic  philosopher  and  tasleftil  and  inge- 
nious writer,  in  French.  As  widi  philoso- 
phy, so  also  with  history.  The  Dutch 
prose  must  gain  by  translations  firom  for- 
eign languages,  wUch  are  very  numerous 
in  modem  times.  The  sciences  have 
ftourished  in  the  northern  provinces,  and 
kept  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  times ; 
bat  tills  is  not  the  case  in  the  soutfiem 
provinces.  Instruction  in  the  univenity 
of  Louvain  has  not  advanced  with  tlie 
time ;  it  has  adhered  to  the  dead  forms  of 
the    middle   ages.    In    this   the    conse- 

3uence8  of  the  Spanish  tyranny,  which 
readed  the  light,  have  been  manifested, 
and  several  improvements  intended  by 
Joseph  n  were  openly  resisted.  The 
abolition  of  the  univernty  at  Louvain, 
during  tha  French  government,  and  the 


foundation  of  the  AdiensBums  at  Brussels 
and  Liege,  Ghent  and  Bruges,  could  not 
banish  me  spirit  of  darkness,  whlch^  as 
late  as  in  1814,  may  be  thouj^t  lo  have 
appeared  in  the  joy  vrith  which  the  res- 
toration of  the  Jesuits  was  received.  Yet 
there  were,  in  the  southern  provinces,  as 
well  as  in  the  northein,  numerous  institu- 
tions for  instruction,  at  Louvain,  Liege, 
Ghent.  AthensBums  or  flymnasia  are  found 
also  at  Middleburg,  Brecm,  Deventer,  Fran- 
eker,  Harderwyk  and  Amsterdam.  The 
kingdom  had,  in  the  year  1835,  3889 
schools,  with  383,970  pupils,  and  75,648 
schools  for  the  poor,  and  primary  schools. 
The  ox  universities  contained  26B6  stu- 
dents ;  Louvain  had  the  most  (580).  The 
northern  provinces  had  the  advantage,  in 
gymnasia  and  schools,  over  the  soutliem 
province  In  Flanders  the  gymnasia 
nourish  least  Among  the  institutions  for 
instruction  ou|[ht  to  be  mentioned  the  ar- 
tiUeiy  and  engineer  school  of  the  kingdom, 
the  military  school  at  Delft,  the  institution 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Groningen,  the 
school  for  naval  arehitecture  at  ^twerp, 
the  schools  of  navigation  at  Antwerp,  Am- 
sterdam and  Helvoetstuys.  Other  scaeniiflc 
institutions  are,  the  museum  at  Amster- 
dam (a  collection  of  pictures^  diawings^ 
works  of  scul|jture,  gems  and  antiquities, 
and  a  public  library):  the  Netheriandish 
institute  forfloienoeB  and  arts  {^edtritmdetk 
InsHhd  van  fFtUn$ckappen,  LeIUrkontU 
en  tekoane  JTunsfen),  divided  into  foar 
classes;  1.  of  sciences;  2.  of  language; 
3.  literature  and  poetry;  4.  histo^  and 
antiquities,  and  of  fine  arts.  At  Leyden 
there  are  public  libraries,  anatomical,  sur- 
gical, mathematical  and  philosophical 
collections :  at  Haarlem,  the  society  of  the 
sciences  (fouaded  in  1752),  Teylei's  foun- 
dation for  the  promotion  m  theology,  and 
some  other  kindred  branches ;  and  an  ag-* 
ricultural  society  (HcffUrndsche  HmshouM- 
Igke  MudmJiapp^):  at  Groningen,  the 
society  pro  excolendo  jure  pamOy  and 
many  other  societies.  Thus  Amheim, 
Zfitphen,  Bersen-op-Zoora,  Utrecht,  Am- 
sterdam, Enkhuvzen  (where  a  socie^  ex- 
ists, established  by  the  minister  Jan  Nieu- 
wenhuyzen,  for  the  education  and  im- 
provement of  the  lower  classes,  and 
which,  in  1810,  contained  8000  members), 
Ziericksee,  Breda,  Luxemburg,  Maestrieht, 
Liege,  Brussels,  Ghent,  &C.,  contain  nu- 
merous societies  for  tiie  promotion  of 
learning,  or  for  practical  purposea  Of 
the  transactions  of  the  academy  of  sci- 
ences and  arts  in  Batavia  (founded  more 
than  fi^y  years  agol  the  tenth  volume  ap- 
peared in  1835.    T1}«  clergy  of  HoUand 
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we  UD&vorebly  disdnguiBhed  by  a  spirit 
of  intoferonoe,  fMuticulu-ly  the  Calviowts ; 
and  the  most  intolerant  are  generally  the 
moot  esteemed.  There  are,  mdeed,  hon- 
orable exceptions,  but  such  iudividwilsare 
mostly  kept  silent  by  the  fear  of  persecu- 
tion. It  is  still  worse  with  the  Catholic 
priests  in  Belgium.  Part  of  the  Lutheran 
clergy,  however,  are  enlightened  men. 
The  most  tolerant  spirit,  and  the  greatest 
share  of  knowledge  to  be  found  among 
the  Dutch  clergy,  fidl  to  the  share  of  the 
Remonstrants  and  Mennonites ;  but,  for 
this  very  reason,  they  are  hated  and  de- 
spised by  their  brethren.  The  study  of 
law  and  general  jurisprudence  is  in  a 
flourishing  condition.  The  judges  and 
lawyers  have  a  high  character.  Medicine 
is  well  cultivated ;  but  intellectual  philoso- 

giy  is  in  an  exceedingly  backward  state, 
ven  now,  there  are  many  who  adhere  to 
the  Cartesian  system.  In  mechanics  and 
hydraulics,  the  Dutch  are  well  known  to 
excel 

jydh^Handith  School  of  PamUn  in- 
cludes all  the  painters  in  the  Netherlands 
who,  nnce  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  have  pursued  their  art  in  a  snrle 
peculiar  to  that  country.  It  is  divided 
mto  the  Dutch  and  the  ITemM  schoob. 
The  Flemish  school  was  founded  by  John 
van  Ej^  (q.  v.)  (bom  at  Maaseyk,  in  the 
Iburleenth  century),  ond  is  distanguiflhod 
by  a  brilliant  coloiinff;  magic  effect  of 
the  chuaroscuro ;  carefully  labored,  though 
often  tasteless  drawing ;  a  strong,  yet  natu- 
ral exmeaaion,  and  boldness  in  composi- 
tion. To  this  school  belong  Francis  Flo- 
ris  (bom  ISaO,  died  1570),  called  the  FUn^ 
M  Raphad ;  John  Stradanus  (de  Straet), 
of  Bruges  (bora  1596),  who  painted  histor- 
ical pieces  and  hunting  scenes ;  Mart  de 
Yos  (bom  1520);  Spranger  (bom  1546); 
Peter  and  Francis  Porfous,  ftitherand  son ; 
Henry  Steenwyk,  the  painter  of  perspec- 
tive (bom  1550) ;  DionysiusCalvart  (q.  v.); 
the  broihers  Paul  and  Matthew  Bril ;  Van 
Oit  (bora  1557) ;  Peter  Breughel,  and  bis 
son  John ;  Roland  Savery,  of  Courtray 

Stota  in  1576).  After  all  these  came  Peter 
aul  Rubens,  the  boldest  painter  of  mod- 
em times ;  a  man  of  inexhaustible  indus- 
try, of  gigantic  imagination  and  power  of 
representation,  to  whom  about  4000  paint- 
ings are  ascribed.  With  him  the  Flem- 
ish school  reached  its  acme.  Several  dis- 
tinguished painten  follow:  Francis  Sny- 
dera  f  bora  1579),  whose  bunting  pieces  ex- 
cel all  others  in  boldness  and  tmth ;  Jodo- 
cus  Momper  (bora  1500),  a  landscape 
painter,  esteemed  for  his  valleys,  and  the 
distant  views  which  they  present ;  Peter 


Neeft,  the  fiimous  church  painter;  David 
Tenieis,  &ther  and  son,  who,  in  repre- 
senting companies  of  peasants,  guard- 
rooms, tiq>-hou8es,  and  all  kinds  of  low 
life,  have  hardly  their  equal ;  Gaspar  de 
Crayer  (bora  1582),  who  approaches,  in 
the  expression  and  coloring  of  his  histori- 
cal paintiogs,  to  Rubens ;  Gerard  Sogers, 
distinguished  as  a  liistorical  painter ;  his 
brother  Daniel,  famous  for  flower  and  in- 
sect pieces.  James  Jordaeiis  (bora  1594), 
however,  excelled  all  those  who  made  Ru- 
bens their  model.  Abraham  Janssen,  and 
his  pupil  Theodore  Rombouts  (greater 
than  his  teacher)  equal  Rubens  in  c<Moring, 
but  not  in  conception.  The  industrious 
Luke  van  Uden  executed  the  landscapes 
for  Rubeus's  paintings ;  and  his  views  of 
the  sky  at  dawn  are  worthy  the  study  of 
everv  artist  Anthony  van  Dyk  (horn 
1599)  obtained  the  name  of  the  king  of 
portrait  ptanten.  He  excelled  Rubens  m 
correcmess  and  beauty  of  forms.  Corae- 
lius  Schfit,  for  whom  John  Wildens  often 
painted  the  landscapes,  distinguished  him- 
self as  a  historical  painter ;  Adrian  Brou- 
wer  acquired  ftune  by  his  excellent  repre- 
sentations of  scenes  from  comnMm  life; 
John  van  der  Meer  by  his  pastoral  pieces ; 
Anthon^r  Francis  van  der  Meulen  bv  his 
battle  pieces;  Francis  and  John  Milet, 
fiither  and  son,  by  their  kmdscapes.  Be- 
adpfl  these,  we  might  mention  tne  names 
of  John  Bol,  WoneaaiRii»Koeberger,Henr7 
Goltziua,  Henry  van  Balen,  Francis  Hals, 
William  Nieuwland,  James  Fouqui^res^ 
Philip  de  Champagne,  firasmus  Quellin, 
Abranam  Diepenbeck,  Theod.  van  ThuJ- 
den,  John  Goeimar,  James  of  Artois,  Bo- 
newent  Peters,  David  Kickaert,  Gonaalez 
Coques,  Peter  Boel,  Samuel  van  Hoog- 
straaten,  John  Bapt  Monoyer,  Abraham 
Genoels,  Gerard  Lairease,  Araold  von 
Vuez,  John  Francis  van  Bloemann,  John 
van  Cleef,  Pet  Eykens,  Richard  van  Orley, 
Louis  Deyster,  Nicolas  Lai^lli^re,  Veren- 
dae],Robert  vanOudenaerd^ohn  Anthony 
van  der  Leepe,Casparyerbragen,  John  van 
Breda. — ^The  Dutch  school  is  disdnguiah- 
ed  for  a  ftuthful  copying  of  nature,  great 
finish,  good  MEroseuro,  and  skilful  dis- 
position of  colors,  and  delicate  pencil- 
ing; but  it  b  reproached  with  choosing 
often  ignoble  subjects,  and  with  incorrect- 
ness of  drawing.  lis  founder  is  Luke  of 
Leyden  (q.  v^  jSam  1494^  Its  most  prom- 
inent artiste  are  Octavius  van  Veen,  of 
Leyden  (bora  1586,  died  16341  who  de- 
serves mention,  also,  as  the  teacher  of  Ru- 
bena  Abraham  Bloemart  (q.v.),  of  Gorcum 
[died  1647),  painted  historical  suljectB^ 
and  animals,  in  good  taote« 
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Ooniefius  Poelenburg,  ef  Utrecht  (bom 
1586^  died  1663),  was  peculiarly  httjppy  in 
udntiag  small  landscapes,  with  figures. 
Wortbv  pupils  of  his  are  Daniel  Vertange 
and  John  van  Haensberge.  John  Wey- 
nants,  of  Harlem  (bom  1600)  is  distin- 
guished as  a  landscape  painter ;  and  John 
Daniel  de  Heem,  of  Utrecht  (bora  1604, 
died  1674),  for  his  faithful  imitation  of 
flowers,  fruits,  carpets,  vases,  &c.  The 
highest  place  belong  to  Rembrandt,  whose 
masterly  colorinff  atones  for  all  his  defects, 
and  Hermann  Sachtleben  (ZaektUevent), 
who  painted  fine  landscapes.  In  the 
delineation  of  common  me,  the  follow- 
ing are  distinguished:  Gerard  Terfourg, 
ofZwolI  (bom  1608,  died  1681) ;  in  land- 
scapes,  John  Both,  of  Utrecht  (bora  1610, 
died  1650) ;  Hermann  Swaneveld,  of 
Woenlen  (bom  1620,  died  1690).  Asse- 
lyn  (bom  1610,  died  1680)  pointed  battles, 
landscapes  and  pastoral  pieces,  with  a 
IniUiant  colorinff  and  a  delicate  pencil 
But  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  any  painter 
who  draws  more  correctly,  colors  more 
beautifully,  and  distributes  light  more  tru- 
ly, than  Gerhard  Dow,  or  Douw  (bom 
1613,  died  1680).  Peter  van  Laar  was  the 
inventor  of  the  Bambocciaie;  John  Fyt 
(bom  at  Antwerp,  1625)  was  a  good  painter 
of  beasta,  birds  and  firwts  ;  Gabriel  Metzu, 
who  worked  in  the  style  of  Terburg, 
excelled  him  in  softness  of  pencilinc. 
The  landscapes  of  Benenberg  of  Utrecht 
are  fiill  of  life  and  freshness.  Philip 
Wouvermann  (bom  1620,  (tied  16681  the 
most  ftmous  painter  of  hones,  produced 
battle  and  hunting  pieces,  horse-markets, 
travellerB  and  robbers ;  and  his  paintings, 
of  idl  kinds,  are  highly  esteemed.  His 
pupil  John  Griffer  painted  the  beautifiU 
views  on  the  Rhine.  The  landscapes  of 
Anthony  Waterloo,  for  which  Weenhc 
executed  the  figures,  ore  sometimes  cold, 
but  please  on  account  of  the  accuracy 
with  which  he  represents  light  placing 
through  foliage,  and  the  reflection  of^  ob- 
jects in  water.  Berghen  acquired  the 
name  of  the  Thiocritua  o/painUrs;  and 
perhaps  Paul  Potter  is  the  only  one  who 
can  cfispute  the  superiority  with  him. 
Whilst  Ludolf  Backhuysen  painted  storms 
at  sea  with  an  effect  as  true  as  it  is  terrible, 
Francis  Mieris  distinguished  himself  by 
fine  and  accurate  representations  of  many 
domestic  subjects,  and  John  Peter  Slinge- 
land  was  hardly  more  accurate.  Godfiey 
Schalken,  of  Dor^  has  not  yet  been  ex- 
celled in  the  iUumination  of  ni^ht  scenes. 
£zcellent  maritet  scenes,  anmals  and 
landscapes  were  painted  by  Charles  du 
Jaidin.     Adrian  van  de  Velde  painted 


landscapes  and  animals  with  almost  une- 
equalled  perfection.  For  the  representa- 
tion  of  the  beautiful  solitudes  of  nature, 
James  Ruisdael  is  celebrated,  and  for  quiet, 
lovely  moonlight  scenes^  Van  der  Neer. 
The  former  is  one  of  the  most  successful 
painters  that  ever  attempted  to  portray  na- 
ture. No  painter  has  painted  more  deli- 
cately, and  with  more  finish,  even  in  in- 
affnificant  trifles,  than  Adrian  van  der 
Werf.  The  flower  fiainter  Peter  van 
Hulst,  of  Dort,  is  not  equal  to  James  van 
Huysum,  who  is  almost  unrivalled  in  this 
department  We  must  also  mention  Cor- 
nelius Ketel,  John  van  Ravestein,  John 
Torrentius,  John  van  Voyen,  Anna  Maria 
Schnurmans,  Adrian  van  Ostade,  John 
Booth,  Bartholomew  van  der  Heist,  Otto 
Marcellis,  John  Goedaert,  Albert  van  £v- 
erdingen,  Heniy  Rokes,  Gerbrandt  van  den 
Eekhout,  Theodore  Helmbreker,  Jame^ 
Lavecq,  Henry  Verschuuring,  Mary  van 
Osterwyk,  William  Knit,  Adrian  van  der 
Kabel,  Jan  Steen,  Melchior  Hondekoeter, 
John  van  der  Heyden,  E.  van  der  Neer, 
John  Glauber,  John  van  Huchtenburg, 
Aug.  Terwestein,  John  Yerkoolie,  Come- 
lius  de  Brayn,  Charles  de  Moor,  Frauds 
IPeter  Yerheyden,  the  two  Honbraken, 
Rachel  Ruisch,  Cornelius  du  Sart,  Frede- 
ric Moucheron,  Diedr.  Valkenburg,  Con- 
rad Noepel,  John  de  Witt,  and  ComeUus 
Troost — It  is  remarkable  that,  afler  a  lon^ 
decline  of  the  art  of  painting  in  the  Neth- 
erlands, it  has  begun  to  floiuish  again  in 
the  southern,  as  well  as  northem  provinces 
of  the  kiiigdom.  Among  the  modem 
pamters,  we  should  mention  Van  Os,  Van 
Spaendonk,  Scheffer,  Pienemann,  Hoges, 
Kuipers,  Ommegang,  Van  Br^e,  Wonder, 
Schotels.  Pienemann's  picture,  the  Bat- 
tie  of  WaterkM)  (eighteen  feet  wide,  and 
twenty-five  high),  was  bought,  by  the  king, 
for  40,000  guiTdera,  for  the  pumose  of  b^^ 
ing  presented  to  the  duke  of  Wellingtonr 
Reispecting  the  living  artists  of  the  Belffic 
school,  information  is  to  be  found  in  Uie 
.Onnaks  da  Sahn  de  Gand  (18^1  The 
reproach  of  an  almost  exclusive  adnerence 
to  common  reality,  has  been  often  made 
to  the  whole  school  of  the  Nethericnds, 
but  is  confined  by  some  to  the  Dutch; 
whilst  tlie  Flemish  school,  they  say,  in  ita 
more  elevated  productions,  has  striven  to 
represent  a  nobler  liatiue.     The  chief 

auestion  in  painting,  however,  is  not  what 
le  artist  attempts,  but  what  he  accom- 
plishes ;  and,  if  Geoige  Forster  is  right  in 
saying  that,  in  the  worioi  of  the  Flemish 
painters,  we  generally  miss  the  spirit  of 
me  poet  in  the  beauty  of  the  manual  ex- 
ecution, then  the  Dutch  school  would  de* 
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aerre  the  prefei^poce,  because,  though  it 
takes  meet  of  its  subjects  from  commoo 
realiljf ,  it  often  repiiesents  them  vnth  a  po- 
etic conception  oftheir  character.  It  would 
be  better,  however,  to  describe  them  both 
M  deficient  in  ideal  beauty,  but  as  diatin- 
|[uiBhed,  in  the  highest  degree,  for  fiiithful 
imitation  of  nature.  There  would  still 
remain  sufficient  distinction  between  the 
two  schools.  That  they  both  have  great 
merit  in  respect  to  the  technical  part  of  the 
artx  has  never  been  doubted ;  and  that 
thev  have  greater  merits,  to  a  much 
higner  degree  than  is  generally  al- 
lowed them,  vriU  be  evident  fiom  a 
careful  study. 

Netscher,  Caspar,  one  of  the  best  naint- 
ers  of  his  dme,  was  bOm  at  Heidelberg, 
in  1639.  His  &ther,  John  Netscher,  a 
sculptor,  died  when  the  subject  of  this 
article  was  quite  young...  Caspar  was 
adopted  by  Tuilekens,  a  physician  in  Arn- 
heiui,  near  Utrecht  He  bood  showed  his 
talent  for  painting,  and,  at  a  later  jperiod, 
intended  to  ^  to  Italy  to  perfect  himself; 
but  he  mamed  in  Bordeaux,  and  returned 
to  Holland.  He  setded  at  the  Hague  ; 
and  the  necessity  of  supporting  a  nu- 
merous fhmily  obliged  him  to  devot^ 
himself  to  portrait  painting  and  small 
pieces,  though  his  Death  of  Cleopatra 
provos  that  he  had  talent  and  inclina- 
tion to  distinguish  himself  in  the  higher 
branches  of  the  art,  and  to  elevate  himself 
above  his  school.  Even  in  that  point 
which  tama  the  chatacteristic  excellence 
€ff  the  Dutch  school, — a  faithful  imitation 
of  nature,  and  particularly  of  the  materials 
of  dress — he  excelled  tlie  Dutch  painters. 
The  white  satin  and  velvet,  in  the  drapery 
of  his  painting  and  the  wool  of  his  car- 
pets, are  true  almost  to  deception.  His 
touch  is  easy  and  delicate.  His  smaller 
cabinet  pictures  are  most  highly  valued,  on 
account  of  their  fiuish.  lu  these  he  rep- 
resents groups  of  a  few  gracefully-drawn 
figures :  he  is  particulariy  fond  of  portray- 
ing among  them  one  female  fig[ure,  in 
white  satin.  In  his  historical  paintings, 
he  generally  selected  his  subjects  from 
Roman  history.  He  died  at  the  Haffue 
in  1684,  and  left  two  sons,  Constantme 
and  Theodore  (called  the  IVendtman),  who 
were  also  meritorious  painters,  but  much 
inferior  to  their  fiither. 

NETTEI.BVCK,  Joochim  Clirisdan;  a 
man  who  deserves  to  be  mentioned  for 
his  patriotism,  his  divenified  life  and  per- 
severance, exhibiting  an  instance  of  (preat 
firmness  and  honesty,  though  there  is 
nothing  brilliant  hi  Un  career.  He  was 
bom  m  Colberg  (q.  v.),  in  Pomennia,  had 


been  a  sea  captain,  and  was  one  of  the 
peiBOBs  (though  then  70  years  of  old)  to 
whom  Colbeig  was  greatly  indebted  for 
tfie  honor  of  being  the  only  Prussian  for- 
tress not  taken  by  the  French,  in  1807,  in 
spite  of  a  severe  siege.  Nettelbeck  died 
in  183),  aged  86  yean.  In  his  old  age  he 
^mrote  his  own  life,  which  appeared  in 
Leipaic,  in  3  vols.  It  is  a  work  of 
much  interest,  and  we  should  like  to 
see  a  good*  translation  of  it,  as  a  relief 
among  the  many  high-flown  fictions  of 
the  day. 

Nettle  (urtica) ;  a  genus  of  plants, 
consisting  chiefly  of  neglected  weeds, 
having  opposite  or  alternate  leaves,  and 
inconnpicuous  flowers^  which  are  dispofied 
in  axillary  racemes;  the  fi-uit  is  a  small 
seed,  sunounded  by  a  persistent  calyx; 
the  flowers  are  moniecious^  or,  in  a  few 
instances,  disBcious.  The  species  are  moat- 
ly  herbaceous,  and  sine  usually  covered  ' 
with  extremely -fine,  sharp,  tubufaur  hairs, 
placed  upon  minute  vesicles,  ^Ued  wiih 
an  acrid  and  caustic  fluid,  which,  by  pre^ 
sure,  is  injected  into  the  wounds  caused  by 
the  sharp-pointed  hairs.  Hence  arises  thie 
well-known  stinging  sensation,  whenthe^ 
plants  ate  incautiously  handled.  Witli 
our  species,  this  stingmg  is  of  but  little 
consequence;  but,  in  some  tropical  spe- 
cies, it  is  followed, by  exceedinny  painful 
and  even  dangerous  efiecls.  The  fibre 
of  the  U.  dioiea,  a  common  plant  in  waste 
places,  both  in  Europe  and  the  U.  States, 
resembles  that  of  the  hemp^  and  may  be 
obtained  in  the  same  manaer:  very  fine 
cloth  and  paper  have  been  made  firom  it, 
but  hitherto  it  has  not  been  extensively 
manufactured.  The  nati-ves  of  Kamt- 
sehatka  make  cordage  and  fi^ing-tackk 
fi'om  a  second  species ;  and  it  is  probabk, 
that  several  others  may  be  employed  for 
similar  purposes.  More  than  ISO  species 
Qf  netde  are  known,  of  which  four  or  five 
only  are  natives  of  the  IL  States.  Among 
these  last  is  the  U.  ptanila,  or  rick-uyeed, 
remarkable  for  its  smooth  and  semi-trans- 
parent stem. 

Nku  (German  for  new)  occurs  in  a  very 
mat  number  of  geogranlrical  names,  like 
the  English  netr,  Gre^  neOf  neo,  Scla> 
vonian  novy,  Russian  novot  and  motcm, 
Spanish  nuevOf  and  the  Danish  and  Swe- 
dish ny» 

Neufchatbl,Nei7chatel  (Neuenbtirg, 
or  Welschneuburg),  a  Swias  eanton,  and 
sovereign  Prussian  principality,  eoniaiiis, 
with  the  county^  Wallengin,  52,000  in- 
habitants; on  296  square  miles,  aod  a 
bouttdad  by  France  and  Switzerland. 
After  various  duuigei  of  nailen^  it  < 
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iMo  the  liaiids  of  the  old  Frenoh  iamily 
of  LoDgoeville,  which  became  extinct  in 
1707,  by  the  <leath  of  Mary  of  Orieana^ 
duchen  of  Neinoure.    The  king  of  Prus- 
sia, as  heir  of  the  house  of  Orange,  whoae 
cJaims  to  the  principality  were  acknowl- 
edged, was  then  called  to  tlie  sovereignty, 
bf  the  states  of  Neuichatbau,  and  bis  title 
was  confirmed  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht. 
Id  1806^  Fmssia  ceded  it  to  Fiance,  and 
the  emperor  conferred  it  on  marehal  Ber- 
thier,  afterwards  prince  of  Neufchatel- 
Wagram.     By  the  peace  of  Paris,  it  was 
iwcored,  with  additions,  to  Prussia.    The 
long  granted  it  a  constitutlDnal  charter, 
dated  from  London  (Jan.  18,  1814),  with 
die  privilege  of  forming  a  separate  state, 
la  1622,  the  principality  was  received  into 
the  Swiss  confederacy,  as  the  23d  canton, 
and  is  the  only  one  which  has  a  monarchi- 
cal govemmenL    Several  ridges  of  the 
Jura  ran  through  the  country.    The  lake 
ofNeufefaatel(Neueiiburgereee),28  miles 
bag  by  8  broad,  is  plentifully  supplied 
with  fish,   and  communicates  witii  the 
Rhine.     Crrazing  is  extensively  attended 
to;  wine,  fruits,  hemp  and  flax  are  pro- 
duced ;  die  com  raised  is  not  sofficient  to 
aappty  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants.    The 
manufactures  ars  more  important;   tiie 
princifia]  are  lace,  cotton  and  clocks;  a 
considerable  trade  is  also  carried  on  in 
cutlery,  mathematical  and  philosophical 
instruments,  chintz  and  other  cotton  stuffs. 
The  freedom  and  mildness  of  the  govern- 
ment attract  many  foreigners.    There  are 
•boot  1!2,000  watch-makere  here,  whose 
ioatnimentB   are    used   over  all  Europe 
and  ID   America.    (See  Chaux4ar Fonda,) 
The  religion  is  Protestant  (Reformed) ; 
there  gum  two  Catholic  societies.      The 
hoguage  is  French ;  hut  German  is  also 
spoken*     Half  of  the  revenue  (150,000 
firres)  is  applied  to  the  improvement  of 
the  condition  of  the  country  and  to  the 
expenses  of  the  government    The  capi- 
tal, Mufchatel,  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Jura, 
in  a  beautiful  country,  where  the  noisy 
Seyon  ernnties  itself  into  the  lake  of  Neuf- 
chatel.    The  town  is  not  badly  built,  and 
contains  5600  inhabitants.    It  is  the  centre 
I      of  the  trade  of  the  principality.    Its  insti- 
tmions  for  instruction,  and  other  institu- 
tions, have  been  carried  to  a  high  degree 
of  perfection,  by  means  of  a  ^gacy  of 
3,000,000  guilders,  left  by  Punr,  a  mer- 
chant, who  WHS  a  nadve  of  Neufchatel, 
but  settled  at  Lisbon.    Pourtales,  another 
merchant,  founded  an  hospital  by  a  legacy 
of  700,000  franca,  which  was  much  in- 
creased l^  his  heirs.     Neufchatel  fur- 
vol..  IX.  dO 


nuhes  1000  men  to  tne  army  of  the  Swiss 
confederacy.    (See  Switzerland.) 

Neuhop,  Theodore,  baron  oi,  king  of 
Corsica,  was  descended  from  a  noble  fam- 
ily in  Westphalia.  His  fitther,  a  captain 
in  the  guards  of  the  bishop  of  Mfinster, 
died  hi  1(195.  Theodore  studied  in  the 
college  of  Jesuits,  at  M&nster,  at  a  later 
peri<xl  at  Cologne,  whence  he  fled  to  the 
Hague,  afler  having  killed  a  young  man 
of  a  distinguished  family  in  a  duel. 
Through  the  mediation  of  the  Spanish 
minister,  he  received  a  Ueutenancy  in  a 
Spanish  regiment  of  cavalry,  destined 
to  march  against  the  Moors,  in  Africa. 
On  account  of  his  ^ood  behavior,  he  was 
promoted  to  a  captaincy.  In  a  sally  from 
the  fortress  of  Oran,  he  was  made  pris- 
oner, and  was  sent  to  the  ^ey  of  Algiers, 
where  he  is  said  to  have  served,  for  18 
years,  as  an  interpreter,  and  to  have  been 
employed  in  the  most  secret  transactions. 
When  the  Corsicans,  after  several  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  to  free  themselves  f]x>m 
the  oppressions  of  Genoa,  resolved,  itt 
1735,  to  form  a  government  of  their  own, 
they  applied  to  the  deys  of  Algiera  and 
Tunis  for  assistance,  who  actually  sent 
two  regiments  of  cavalry,  under  the  com- 
mand of  baron  Neuhof,  with  such  military 
stores  as  the  islendere  needed.  Neuhof 
was  received  with  great  joy,  and,  in  1736^ 
was  crowned  king  of  Corsica  vrith  a 
wreath  of  laurel.  He  had  sUver  and  cop- 
per coins  struck,  and  established  an  order 
of  knighthood,  under  the  name  of  the 
Order  of  Deliverance.  In-  November, 
1796,  he  lefl  Corsica  in  order  to  obtain 
foreign  assistance,  and  returned,  in  1737, 
with  military  stores,  purchased  with  the 
advances  which  some  Dutch  houses  had 
made  in  consideration  of  the  promise  of 
an  advantageous  commerce,  in  olive  oil, 
with  the  iskind.  In  1738,  however,  French 
troops  again  reduced  Corsica  under  the 
dominion  of  tlie  Genoese.  Theodore  had 
been  obliged  to  flee.  In  1741,  when  the 
French  retired,  new  troubles  arose;  but 
Theodore  could  not  maintain  himself 
against  the  Genoese  and  a  Corsican  oppo- 
sition. He  fled  to  England.  Here  his 
Dutch  creditors  pursued  him,  and  he  was 
arrested  for  debt.  In  1756,  Horace  Wal- 
pole  caused  a  subscription  to  be  made  for 
him,  and  thus  enabled  him  to  make  a  set- 
tlement with  his  creditors.  But  he  died 
of  grief;  in  December  of  the  same  year. 
At  uie  back  of  St.  Anne's^  Soho,  in  Lon- 
don, is  a  stone,  erected  by  the  earl  of  Or- 
fbrd  ( Walpole)^  in  1758,  with  the  follow- 
ing inscription : 


») 


NEUHOF^NBUTRALITy. 


Near  Ikis  place  is  inteirad 
THEODORE,  Kiivg  of  Corsica, 
Who  died  in  this  Pariah 
December  XI.,  MDGCLVI., 

Immodiately  aAer  leaving 

The    King's   Bench   Fruon, 

By  tbo  Benefit  of  the  Act  of  Insolvency  ; 

In  conse<|oencc  of  which 

He  registered  his  Kingdom  of  Corsica 

For  the  Uh  of  his  Creditors  ! 

The  grave— «Teat  teachei^-4o  a  level  brings 
Heroes  and  beggars,  gallev-slaves  and  kings ! 
fim  Thro  DORK  this  moral  learned,  ere  dead ; 
Fate  poured  its  lessons  on  his  living  bead, 
Bestowed  a  kingdom,  and  denied  him  bread. 

NsiJKOMif,  Sigismund,  a  distinguiahed 
German  compoaer,  was  bom  July  10, 
1778,  in  Salzburg,  and  showed,  as  early 
as  bis  sixth  year,  much  talent  for  music 
Jn  his  15th  year,  he  was  appointed  organ- 
ist of  the  university  in  Salzburg,  where 
he  continued  his  studies  with  sreat  zeaL 
His  father,  teacher  of  calligraphy  in  the 
university,  took  great  care  of  the  scientific 
and  musical  education  of  his  son.  Mi- 
obael  Haydn  instructed  Neukomm  in 
composition,  and  often  caused  him  to  act 
for  him  as  fitat  organist  to  the  court.  In 
his  18th  year,  he  was  appointed  corrtpetir 
tor  of  the  opera,  at  the  theatre  in  Salzbuii|;, 
on  which  be  resolved  to  make  music  his 
exclusive  profession.  In  1789,  he  went 
to  Vienna,  where  Joseph  Haydn  received 
him  among  his  pupils,  and  treated  him 
like  a  eon.  Until  1804,  he  remained  in 
this  situation,  after  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed chapel-master  and  director  to  the 
German  opera  in  St.  Petersburg.  A  se- 
vere disease  obliged  him  to  give  up  this 
Klace.  In  1807,  he  was  ele<Sed  a  mem- 
er  of  the  academy  of  music  at  Stock- 
holm, and,  in  1808,  member  of  the  phil- 
harmonic society  at  Petersburg.  During 
his  residence  in  that  city,  he  brought  for- 
ward several  of  his  compositions,  with 
great  applause  ;  but  he  could  not  be  pre- 
vailed upon  by  his  friends,  and  his  master, 
Jos.  Haydn,  to  publish  any  of  them  until 
1806.  He  then  went  to  Paris,  in  order  to 
study  more  attentively  the  higher  stvle 
of  dramatic  music,  and  thence  to  Kio 
Janeiro,  as  composer  to  the  prince  of  Bra- 
zil In  1824,  he  returned  to  Europe,  and 
lived  with  prince  Talleyrand.  In  1820^ 
he  went  to  Italy.  Aniong  his  chief 
w<n-k8  is  his  grand  yontono,  ror  the  whole 
orchestra, — a  work  equally  bold  in  con- 
ception and  perfect  in  execution,  by  which 
he  struck  out  a  new  fiath.  Three  others 
followed  this.  Of  bis  church  compositions, 
some  of  the  most  disdnguished  are  his 
Requiem,  his  Stabat  Maiar,  and  the  can- 
tata Dtr  Otiavwrgen^  by  Tiedge.     He 


has,  bendeSyComfMiwi  nmiy  pledea,  i 
and  small,  among  which  is  the  grand  cpe* 
ni  Alexander ;  also  psalms^  cantatas,,  otc. 
All  his  compoeitnns  are  distinguisbed  by 
their  thoroughness  and  purity. 
Neuroloot.  (See  AnaUmyA 
Neuroses.  (See  Mrvous  Diaetuea,) 
NsusTRiA,  in  the  geognphy  of  the 
middle  ages ;  the  western  kingdom  of  the 
Franks,  in  the  north  of  France,  so  called 
in  opposition  to  Auatrasia  (Austria,  Oes- 
treicn),  the  eastern  kingdom  of  the  same. 
The  term  is  derived  fix>m  the  negativie 
particle  ne  (not),  and  ^^ustria.  On  the 
death  of  Clovis  (511),  his  sons  divided  his 
territories  into  two  parts,  which  received 
these  names.  Neustria  lay  between  the 
Mouse,  the  Loire,  and  the  ocean.  (See 
Drance,  and  Meramngian$,) 
Neuters.  (See  Bus.) 
Neutrality  (from  tiie  Latin  neukr^ 
neither)  means,  in  the  law  of  nations^ 
that  stale  of  a  nation  in  which  it  does  not 
tske  part,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  a  war 
between  other  nations.  To  maintain  it- 
self in  this  state,  a  nation  is  often  obliged  to 
assume  a  threateninff  position,  to  be  able 
to  repel,  in  case  of  necessity,  eveiy  aff- 
pession  on  the  part  of  either  of  the  bd- 
ligerents.  Such  neutrality  is  termed  an 
€U7Md  ntidralibf.  From  the  state  of  neu- 
trality arise  certain  rights  and  obligationa 
towards  the  belligerents.  A  neutral  na- 
tion is  allowed  to  render  any  services  to 
either  of  the  belligerents,  which  do  not 
necessarily  tend  to  assist  him  in  carrying 
on  hostilities.  It  must  not  send  him  troops, 
arms  or  ammunition.  It  cannot  refuse  to 
one  what  it  has  allowed  the  other ;  for  in- 
stance, the  right  of  inarching  through  its 
territory,  supplies  of  provisions,  &c  With 
either  of  the  belligerents  the  neutral  na- 
tion has  the  right  to  conclude  treaties,  if 
thev  are  not  intended  to  aid  the  belligerent 
in  the  war,  or  do  not  necessarily  presuppose 
a  war.  As,  however,  in  War,  force  is  the 
main  arbiter,  it  is  most  advisable  for  a 
neutral  power  to  conclude  special  treaticH 
of  neutrality,  in  which  the  rights  and 
duties  of  the  neutral  power  are  settled, 
as  it  mav  be  easily  imagined  that  there 
will  be  always  many  disputed  points  be- 
tween it  and  the  belligerents.  These 
doubtful  points  are  chiefly  the  following : 
Whether  the  neutral  state  can  allow  the  bel- 
ligerents loans,  commerce,  and  even  the 
right  of  enlisting  troops ;  what  goods  are  to 
be  considered  prohibited;  whether  thev 
can  be  seized ;  whether  a  passage  through 
its  territory  is  to  be  permitted  to  the  troops 
of  the  belligerents;  how  the  unlawful  requi- 
sitions of  one  of  the  belligerents  are  to  be 
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oiipofled;  what seeurity is  to  begiivii  on 
thii  account ;  the  compenaatioo  to  be  ren- 
dered if  hoatiJitiea  are  oammitted  iuthe  neii* 
tnd  tenitoiyy  &c.  lu  maritlBie  ware,  the 
treatment  of  efiects  of  the  enemy  on  board 
neutral  veestfla,  or  neutral  effects  on  board 
a  hostile  veese],  give  rise  to  very  important 
<]ue6tions.  (See  CotUrabamL)  In  former 
umes,  the  principle  was  pret^  generally 
admitted,  that  the  ownenship  of  me  goods 
on  board  of  the  vessels  was  the  only  point 
to  be  considered,  and  not  the  property  of 
the  vessels  themselvesi  The  beDigerenti^ 
therefore,  seized  merchandise  belonging 
to  the  enemy  on  board  of  neutral  vessels ; 
but  tbev  restored  neutral  property  seized 
under  the  enemy^s  flag.  But  the  endless 
invesdgations  which  this  system  caused, 
as  a  consequence  of  it  was  the  searching 
of  neutral  vessels,  produced,  by  decrees,  a 
new  and  totally  contraiy  principle,  that 
the  flag  protects  the  caigo  {It  nttmn  n/BUtrt 
emmrt  la  ew^aimm  emiemw,  or  k  paviMon 
eomrt  la  marekimdm)^  ao  that  merchan- 
dise of  the  enemy  under  a  neutral  flqg 
wis  safe,  but  neutral  merchandise  under 
a  hostile  flag  was  cood  prize.  This  prin- 
ciple, sinoe  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
oentuiy,  was  adopted  in  several  tveaties, 
particularly  between  France  and  other 
govemttenis.  Great  Britain,  however, 
wished  to  enforce  the  former  principle  in 
the  war  with  her  colonies  in  North  Amer- 
ica. The  empresB  Catharine  of  Russia,  on 
the  other  hand,  declared  in  1780,  that  akt 
was  willing,  if  neceesaiy,  to  enforce  by 
arms  the  new  principle,  **  finae  ships,  free 
goods."  Tins  prinaple  formed  the  basis 
of  the  system  of  the  armed  netttndi^,  in 
which  France  and  Spain  joined  with  Rus- 
aia,  and  to  which  also  Denmark,  Sweden, 
HoUand,  Prussia,  Austria,  Portugal  and 
Naples  acceded  by  separate  conventions 
with  Russia,  England  opposed  it ;  yet 
she  was  obliged,  several  times,  tacitly  to 
admit  the  principle.  In  the  French  revo- 
lutionaiy  war,  and  the  hostilities  between 
Kngland  and  Napoleon,  the  former  re- 
turned entirely  to  the  old  principle.  (See 
Gmimenki  l^^km.)  Since  the  peace  of 
Paris,  this  point  has  remained  unsettled. 
It  came  up  again  in  the  privateer  wan  «f 
Colombia  and  the  Qreeksw— Reelecting 
the  armed  neutrality  of  1780^  of  which 
count  Berastorff  probably  suggested  the 
flist  idea,  see  Mhnmrt  surkJytutraliU  or- 
mSe,  &C.,  par  It  Condt  dt  GMx  (Basle, 
1821);  Tooke's  L^t  of  Calharme  II  (voL 
ii);  Dohro's  MaienaSm  flar  SkaUMi  (6 
vols.,  1783),  and  jOefiA|0iirfl%ftcileii  iMtner 
ZcJL  (181^  2  vols.ir-Darinff  the  recent 
struggle  between  Poland  and  Russia,  when 


Pmasia  wwobKged  to  make  an  explpna- 
tion  respecting  the  asnstance  whieli  she 


gave  to  the  Russians,  by  allovrins  them  to 
retreat  to  her  territory,  without  disarming 
them,  and  to  obtain  provision,  &C.,  fivMn 
the  same  quarter,  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment declared  that  it  was  not  in  a  state 
of  neutrality  as  to  the  two  belli^perenti^ 
but  in  a  suite  of  non-activity.  This  state 
of  non-activity,  however,  allowed  her  to 
prevent  the  passage  of  money  sent  from 
England  to  the  Poles  through  her  territory; 
also  to  stop  the  couriera  of  other  powers, 
and  to  disarm  the  Poles  who  had  enterecl 
her  limits.  (For  the  principle  of  armed 
intervention,  see  /jitero€fiium.| 

NBDTaALiZATioN,  in  chcmistiy,  maybe 
thus  explained :  if  we  take  a  given  quan- 
tity of  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  water, 
and  add  it  slowly  to  the  solution  of  soda 
by  little  at  a  time,  and  examine  the  mix- 
ture after  every  addition,  we  shall  find 
that,  for  a  considerahle  time,  it  will  exhibit 
the  properties  of  an  acid,  reddening  vege- 
table blues,  and  having  a  taste  perceptibly 
sour;  but  these  add  propertiee  grsdually 
diminish  after  every  additien  of  the  alka- 
line solution,  and  at  last  disappear  alto* 
gether.  If  we  still  continue  to  add  the 
soda,  the  mixture  gradually  acquires  attca- 
lioe  properties,  converting  vegetable  blues 
to  green,  and  manifoibng  a  urinous 
taste.  These  properties  become  shfon|[Qr 
and  stronger,  the  mater  the  ouantitT 
of  the  S0&  is  which  is  added.  Thus  it 
appears^  that  when  sulphuric  acid  and  soda 
are  mixed  together,  the  properties  either 
of  the  one  or  the  other  preponderate,  ac- 
cording to  the  proportions  of  each;  but 
there  are  certain  proportions,  aocoi^ff  to 
which,  when  they  are  combined,  they 
mutually  destroy  or  disguise  the  properties 
of  each  other,  so  that  neither  predomi- 
nates, or  rather  so  that  both  disappear. 
When  substances  thus  mutually  disguise 
each  other's  properties,  tliey  are  said  to 
^KuMAu  one  another.  This  property  is 
common  to  a  great  number  of  oodies; 
but  it  manifests  itself  most  stronglv,  and 
was  first  obaerved,  in  the  acids,  alkalies 
and  earths^  Hence  the  salts  which  are 
oombinati<ms  of  these  difilerent  bodicB^ 
received  long  ago  the  name  of  fieiifrvl 
sottf. 
NBUTRiuc.  Salts.  (See  Sottt.) 
NxuwiBO,  prince  Maximilian  Alexan- 
der PhiUp,  bom  Sept  93, 1783,  brother  to 
the  rngninc  prince  Augustus  of  Wied- 
Neuwied.  Alexander  von  Humboldt's  fome 
inspired  him  to  distii^ish  himself  like- 
wise by  the  observation  of  nature.  He 
went,  m  1813,  to  En|^d,  and  thence  to 
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Brftzil  In  1815,  he  left  Rio  Janeiro,  with 
two  other  Germans,  Fellow  and  Freyreisa, 
and  Bome  armed  companions,  and  went 
to  Cabo  Frio,  thence  to  Villa  St.  Salyador 
dos  Campos  doe  Goaytacasas,  nearer  the 
sea.  On  t^ie  Rio-Dclce  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  warlike  Botocudes,  of 
whom  he  is  the  first  who  has  given  accu- 
rate information.  In  1616,  he  proceeded 
to  Villa  Vicoza.  On  his  way  to  Sta.  Cruz 
and  Villa  Behnonte,  he  touched  qpon  Jau- 
assema,  where  traces  of  an  extinct  race  of 
men  are  to  be  found.  His  desire  to  visit  less 
known  countries  induced  him  to  eo  as  far 
as  the  frontierB  of  Minas  Geraes.  Through 
almost  impenetrable  woods,  his  company 
made  their  way  with  the  axe  to  Villa  de 
S.  Pedro  d'Alcantara,  and  proceeded  again 
through  woods  which  they  left  not  until 
they  had  reached  Barra  da  Vareda.  The 
state  of  his  health  induced  him  to  return 
straight  through  Sertam  to  Bahia,  where  he 
embarked,  May  10, 1617,  for  Lisbon.  The 
description  of  his  journey  (2  vols.,  4to., 
with  many  enmvings  and  maps,  Frank- 
fort on  the  Maine,  1819)  shows  with 
what  knowledge  and  courage  ho  has 
examined  the  country  along  the  eastern 
shore  of  Brazil,  fi^om  13°  to  33°  S.  lati- 
tude. He  has  also  published  treatises  on 
subjects  of  natural  science  in  the  transac- 
tions of  the  academy  of  naturalists  at 
Bonn.  Of  his  ^bbUiungtn  zur  Ahiur- 
gesckithU  BrasUims  (Weimar,  fol.),  the 
11th  number  appeared  in  1827.  His  col- 
lections are  ver^  numerous  and  valuable. 

Neuwieo  ;  capital  and  residence  of  the 
mediatized  prince  of  Neuwied,  in  Prus- 
sia, on  the  Rhine,  three  leagues  distant 
from  Coblentz,  in  a  beautiful  plain.  It 
contains  4800  inhabitants,  and  manufac- 
tures of  various  kinds  of  goods.  It  is  not 
quite  a  century  old.  Its  prosperity  has 
been  greatly  promoted  by  the  free  ex- 
ercise of  reli^on,  permitted  to  all  de- 
nominations ;  so  that  it  contains  at  pres- 
ent Protestants,  Catholics,  Moravians, 
Meimonites,  Quakers,  Jews^  &c. 

Neva  ;  a  river  of  Russia,  which  issues 
from  lake  Ladoga,  and,  after  a  westeriy 
course  of  about  thirty-five  miles,  flows 
into  the  gulf  of  Finland,  below  Peters- 
burg, by  three  moutba  It  is  from  300  to 
400  yards  wide,  and  10  or  15  feet  deep, 
and,  of  couree,  navigable  for  vessels  of 
considerable  size.  It  is  generally  frozen 
over  from  October  to  April.  The  water 
is  pure,  and  is  used  fordnnkingandcook- 
Inff,  in  Peteraburg. 

Nevados  de  li^LiMAifi,  or  iLLiMAifi ;  a 
high  mountain  belonging  to  the  Andes,  in 
Upper  Peru,  about  fifteen  leagues  fixMn 


La  Paz.  It  is  one  of  the  richest  gold 
mountains  of  South  America.  A  little  sil- 
ver has  also  been  discovered  there. 

Nevis,  or  Nisvis;  an  island  of  the 
West  Indies.  It  is  a  beautiful  spot,  and 
little  more  than  a  single  mountain,  whose 
base  is  about  23  miles  in  circumference. 
That  the  island  was  the  production  of  a 
volcano,  is  very  evident,  a  crater  being 
visible  on  the  simunit,  and  sulphur  fre- 
quently discovered  in  the  cavities  of  the 
earth.  It  is  well  watered,  and  in  general 
fertile,  producing  much  sugar.  The  exports 
are  estimated  at  877,400  dollan.  It  be- 
long to  the  English,  and  is  divided  into  five 
parishes,  containing  15,750  inhabitants; 
500  white,  1250  free  people  of  color,  and 
15,000  slaves.  It  contains  one  town, 
Chartestown,  which  is  fortified. 

New.  For  names  beginning  vrith  thie 
adjective  not  given  here,  see  the  artides 
under  the  name  which  follow  it  Thos^ 
for  New  Britain,  New  Castile,  New  Cale- 
donia, New  Grenada^  New  Holland,  &c., 
see  Britain,  CaMej  &c. 

New  Albion.  (See  JObion,  also  Cai»- 
fomUtj  JVei9  and  OUL) 

New  Amsterdam.    (See  Mw  YcHL) 

New  Archaitoel,  or  Sitka  ;  a  port 
and  town  on  the  island  of  Baranov,  ia 
King  George  the  Third's  Archipelago,  on 
the  north-west  coast  of  North  America ; 
lat  57°  dO'  N. ;  chief  place  of  the  Russian 
setdements  there.  From  this  plaee  an  io- 
tercourse  is  kept  up  with  China  and  the 
Marquesas.  The  commerce  is  a  monoi^ 
oly  in  the  hands  of  the  Russian  North 
American  company,  the  directore  of  whicii 
are  in  Petersburg.    (See  Rusneu) 

Newark;  a  post-town  and  capital«>of 
Essex  county,  New  Jersey,  nine  nulea 
west  of  New  York  city  ;  population,  in 
1820, 6507  ;  in  1830,  10,953.  It  is  finely 
situated  on  the  west  side  of  Passaic  river, 
six  or  seven  miles,  by  the  course  of  the 
river,  abote  its  mouth,  and  only  two  or 
three  in  a  direct  line.  It  is  handsomely 
built :  many  of  the  houses  are  elegant,  and 
it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  tovms  in 
the  U.  States.  It  contains  a  court-house, 
a  jail,  two  banks,  an  academy,  and  five 
houses  of  public  worship,  two  for  Presby- 
terians, and  for  Episcopalians,  Baptbts 
and  Methodists,  one  each.  It  has  extensive 
roanufectures  of  shoes,  leather,  eoaehea, 
fancy  chairs,  and  cabinet  work.  The  Pas- 
saic is  navigable  to  this  town  for  sloops 
of  80  tons.  The  cider,  so  Well  known  by 
the  name  of  Aetoarft  ciikr,  »  chiefly  made 
in  the  township  of  Orange,  on  the  ^ 
side  of  Newaiic  Morris  canal 
through  Newark. 
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New  Bbopobd  ;  a  poft-town  and  port 
of  entiy,  Biistol  county,  MaaBacbusettB, 
SQ  miles  south  of  Boston  $  Ion.  70°  56^  W. ; 
lat.4Pd8'N.  ItisseparatfMlbyAccush- 
net  river  from  Fairbaven,  which  formed  a 
part  of  this  town  tiU  1812.  It  contained, 
m  1690,  3047  inhabitants,  and  in  1890, 
7592.  Its  population  is  now  (November, 
1831)  eedmated  at  8000.  The  town  stands 
on  an  arm  of  Buzzard's  bay,  and  is  laid 
out  upon  ground  sloping  to  the  water,  in 
streets  intersocting  each  other  at  right  an- 
gles. The  situation  is  veiy  pleasant,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  town  indicates,  what  is 
milly  true,  that  its  inhabitants  possess  great 
enterprise  and  wealth.  The  rapid  increase  • 
of  its  trade  and  population  shows  that  it  is 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  in  the  U. 
States.  The  whale  fishery  consatutes  the 
principal  businesB  of  the  people.  They  hare 
at  present  144  ships  and  15  brigs  engaged 
in  this  business;  and  many  vesseb  en- 
gaged in  other  branches  of  eommerce. 
The  town  contains  a  couit-house,  a  jail, 
an  alms-house,  three  banks,  two  insurance 
offices,  an  academy,  a  flourishinj^  lyceum, 
four  printing-offices  (one  of  which  issues 
a  daily  paper,  and  the  othera  weekly  pa- 
pers), eleven  churches,  viz.  three  for  Con- 
gremtionalistB,  three  for  Baptists,  two  for 
MeUiodists,  one  for  Africans,  one  for 
Friends,  and  a  Catholic  chapel.  A  chapel 
for  seamen  is  now  being  erected. 

Nbwbbrf  ;  a  post-town,  port  of  entry, 
and  capital  of  Craven  county.  North  Car- 
olina, on  the  south-west  bank  of  the 
Neuse,  at  the  junction  of  the  Trent,  119 
miles  south-west  of  Raleigh ;  Ion.  77^  5^ 
W.;  laL  d5''aO^  N.;  popuktion,  in  1820, 
3363 ;  in  1830, 3776.  It  contains  a  court- 
house, a  jail,  a  theatre,  two  banks,  an 
academy,  a  public  library,  and  houses  of 
imblic  worship  for  fipiscopalians.  Bap- 
tists and  Methodists.  The  town  is  very 
pleasantly  situated,  handsomely  built,  and 
mostly  of  brick,  and  is  the  largest  and 
most  impn>ved  town  in  North  Carolina. 
It  is  considered  healthv,  and  has  consid- 
erable commerce.  The  exports  conffist 
principally  of  grain,  pork,  lumber,  and 
naval  stores.  A  steam-boat  plies  between 
Newbem  and  Elizabeth  City,  and  thus 
connects  it  with  the  great  routes  to  the 
northward,  and  to  Charleston  (South  Car- 
olina). 

New  Bbu5s  wick  ;  a  city  of  New  Jersey, 
partly  in  Middlesex,  «id  partly  in  Som- 
erset county,  on  the  south-west  side  of 
Raritan  river,  17  miles  by  the  course  of  the 
river  above  Raritan  bay,  12  miles  wesf  of 
Amboy,  33  miles  south-west  ofNew  Yodc, 
56  miles  noith-east  of  Philadelphia;  Ion. 
20* 


74» 23r  W. ;  lat  40»  30" N.;  population, in 
1820,  including  the  townshin,  6764 ;  in 
1830, 7831.  It  contains  a  college,  a  theo- 
logioil  seminary,  a  jail,  two  banks,  a  court- 
house, and  houses  of  worahipfor  Presby- 
terians, Episcopalians,  Dutch  Reformed 
church,  BaptistB  and  Methodists.  A  con- 
siderable part  of  the  town  is  situated 
rather  low,  but  is  accounted  healthy,  and 
has  considerable  trade.  The  exports  con- 
sist chiefly  in  grain.  The  Raritan  is  nav- 
igable to  this  place  for  sloops  of  80  tousL 
Here  is  a  bridge  across  the  river.  Rut- 
ffera'  college  was  founded  in  this  place  by 
me  ministers  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
church  in  1770.  The  buildin|(  is  a  spacious 
stone  edifice,  three  stories  hish.  It  has  a 
president,  nine  instructers,  and  seventy  stu- 
dents. A  theological  seminary  was  estab- 
lished here  in  1811,  by  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed church.  It  has  three  profossois 
and  twenty-four  students.  The  mode  of 
instruction  is  by  lectures,  and  the  course 
lasts  three  years. 

Nbw  Brunswick;  a  British  province 
of  North  America,  bounded  north  by 
Lower  Canada  and  Chaleur  bay,  east  by 
the  ^If  of  Sl  Lawrence,  south  by  Nova 
Scotia  and  the  bay  of  Fundy,  and  west 
by  Maine.  It  is  divided  into  8  counties 
and  59  parishes.  The  population,  in  1824, 
was  73,626.  We  have  not  been  able  to 
obtain  an  authentic  account  of  the  present 
statistics  of  this  province,  and  must  cnve 
only  an  imperfect  description  of  it  The 
bay  of  Fundy,  on  the  soutn,  neari^  divides 
New  Brunswick  from  Nova  ScoUa.  Pas- 
samaauoddy  bay  forms  its  south-western 
bounoaiy,  the  bay  of  Chaleur  its  north- 
westeni,  and  the  bay  of  Miramichi  in- 
dents it  on  the  east  The  principal  river  is 
the  St  John's,  which  is  navigable  for  boats 
to  the  Great  foils,  near  the  border  of 
Maine,  and  a  furdierdisumceof  200  miles 
above  the  fiiUs.  The  other  chief  rivers 
are  the  St  Croix,  which  forms  a  part  of 
the  western  boundary,  and  the  Miramichi, 
which  Is  a  considerable  river  flowing  into 
Miramichi  bay.  The  country  is  neither 
mountainous  nor  level  On  the  borders 
of  the  rivers,  and  i  a  the  interior  of  the 
country,  there  are  forests  of  excellent 
timber.  Great  qurjidties  of  lumber,  and 
especially  of  pine  timber  for  ships,  are 
canied  down  th'3  Miramichi.  Much  of 
the  land  is  goo^i  for  tiliage ;  but  only  a 
small  portion  of  it  is  well  cultivated. 
Lumber  and  fish  are  the  principal  articles 
of  export ;  and  the  trade  is  mosdy  with 
Great  BriUiin  and  the  West  Indies.  The 
capital  of  the  province  is  Frederickton.  It 
stands  on  St  John^  river,  and  had,  in 
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1B24,  yvirh  the  parish  of  Frederickton,  1849 
lobabitantB.  There  is  a  college  here ; 
and  some  commoD  schools  are  patronised' 
by  the  colonial  government  St  John's 
city,  at  the  mouth  of  the  rirer  of  the 
same  name,  had,  in  1824,  a  population  of 
8488.  It  is  a  flourishing  city,  and  has  an 
extensive  and  profiloble  trade.  The  tides 
in  its  harbor,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  bay 
of  Fundy,  often  rise  to  the  height  of  thirty 
or  forty  feet  The  other  principal  towns 
are  St  Andrew's,  at  the  mouth  of  StCroix 
river,  and  Miramichi,  on  the  bay  of  the 
same  name.  The  chief  executive  officer 
of  New  Brunswick,  entitled  lieutenant- 
governor,  and  the  members  of  the  coun-- 
cil,  twelve  in  number,  and  the  judges,  are 
appointed  by  the  king.  The  membeiB 
of  the'  bouse  of  assembly,  twenty-six  in 
numbeir,  at«  elected  by  the  people. 

Newburoh  ;  a  post-town  and  port  of 
entry  in  Orange  county.  New'  York,  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson,  10  miles 
south  of  Poughkeepsie,  and  65  north  of 
New  York  city.  The  population,  in  1820, 
was  5812;  in  1830,  6424.  The  viUage 
of  Newburgh  is  pleasantly  situated,  well 
built,  and  flourishing,  and  commands  a 
deliffhtful  view  of  the  Hudson  and  the 
Highlands.  It  contains  a  bank,  a  very 
respectable  and  flourishing  academy,  and 
houses  of  worship  for  Presbyterians,  As- 
sociate Reformed  Presbyterians,  Episco- 
palians and  Methodists.  .  The  academv 
contains  a  valuable  library,  and  an  excel- 
lent collection  of  maps,  mathematical  ap- 
paratus, &;c.  The  principal  streets  are 
paved,  and  the  village  is  well  supplied 
with  excellent  water.  The  courts  for  the 
county  are  held  alternately  at  Newburgh 
and  Goshen.  The  village  has  considera- 
ble shipping ;  and  the  town  has  extensive 
manufactures,  and  is  very  valuable  for  the 
purposes  of  agriculture. 

Newbury  ;  a  town  in  Berkshire,  Eng- 
land, 51  miles  east  of  Bath,  and  56  west 
of  London ;  population,  4898.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  the  Kennet,  which  is  made  nav- 
igable to  Reading,  and  joins  the  Thames. 
Near  this  town  were  two  obstinate  battles 
fought,  between  the  royalists  and  the 
forces  of  the  parliament,  king  Charles  be- 
ing present  at  both  of  them  ;  tlie  first 
September  20, 1643,  and  the  otiier  Octo- 
ber 27, 1644. 

Newburtport;  a  post-town,  port  of 
entry,  and  one  of  the  shire  towns  of  Essex 
county,  Massachusetts,  stands  on  the  south 
bank  of  Merrimack  river,  three  ;uiles  from 
lis  mouth,  24  miles  noith  of  ^  alem,  and 
32  north*north-east  of  Boston  V  y  the  turn- 
pike.; km.  70»  52^  W  ;  lat  42  49"  N..  Its 


population,  in  1830,  was  6859 ;  in  ]88ti( 
6375.  This  is  the  smallest  townsMp  in 
Massachusetts,  concaininf  only  647  acres. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Merrimack 
river,  and  on  all  other  sides  by  Newbuiv. 
It  was  separated  flrom  Newbuir  in  1764. 
The  town  has  a  remarkably  pleasant  ap^ 
pearance,  especially  when  viewed  from 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.  The  streets 
are  regular,  and  cross  each  other  neariy  «t 
right  angles.  High  street  overlooks  the 
town,  and  has  ad^ightful  prospect  of  the 
harbor.  Plum  island,  the  ocean,  and  the 
country  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Mer- 
rimack. The  dwelling-houses  are  un- 
commonly good,  and  the  public  buildings 
are  in  handsome  style.  It  has  a  brick 
court-house,  a  stone  jail,  a  brick  market- 
house,  a  town  ball,  four  brick  school- 
bouses,  and  seven  churches.  Newbuiypoit 
rose  rapidly  from  the  close  of  the  revolu- 
tion till  1806.  It  was  extensively  engaged 
in  the  West  India  and  the  canying  tnule. 
The  embargo,  subsequent  restrictions  on 
commerce,  and  the  late  war,  were  dread- 
ful evils  to  this  town.  A  fire,  in  1811,  de- 
stroyed 250  buildinsB.  The  constructien 
of  Middlesex  canal  deprived  it  of  the  kim- 
ber  trade.  Still,  the  town  remains  inter> 
esting  and  important  Congress  has  made 
an  appropriation  for  improvmg  the  mouth 
of  the  harbor.  A  fund  of  $50,000  was  late- 
ly given  for  the  improvement  of  its  literaiy 
institutions.  The  shipping  amounted,  in 
1826,  to  20,494  tons.  The  duties  on  im- 
ports the  same  year  were  $40,966.  The 
value  of  imports  was  $166,811 ;  of  ex- 
ports of  domestic  productions,  $190,720. 
The  average  annual  income  from  the  cod- 
fishery  is  $50,000;  and  24,000  barrels  of 
mackerel  have  been  caught  in  a  year. 
There  are  several  distilleries,  a  valuable 
brewery,  and  manufactures  of  carriages, 
shoes,  hats,  cordage,  morocco  leather,  and 
gold  and  silver  plate.  The  great  fine  of 
eastern  stage-coaches  runs  through  this 
town,  and  a  steam-boat  has  rqn  t^tween 
tliis  place  and  Haverhill.  A  bridge,  8U»- 
pended  by  chains,  connects  Newburyport 
with  Salisbury.  A  turnpike  and  bridge 
connect  it  with  Plum  island.  A  newspa- 
per has  been  issued  weekly  since  1773L 
Many  persons  resort  to  Newburyport  for 
a  summer  residence ;  and  it  has  men  the 
birth-place  or  residence  of  many  distin- 
guished  men. 

Newcasti^,  Duke  of.  (See  Goveit- 
dish.) 

Newcastle-upon-Ttne  ;  a  lai^,  pop- 
ulous, and  trading  town  of  England,  chief 
town  of  the  county  of  NoitbamberlaBd, 
on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river  Tyne^ 
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about  ten  miles  from  its  mouth.  Ships 
of  300  or  400  tons  burden  may  reach  the 
town.  Many  of  the  public  buildings  are 
well  deserving  of  notice ;  the  most  strik- 
ing is  that  of  St.  Nicholas  s  church.  This 
church  is  supposed  to  have  been  raised  in 
1359.  It  is  040  feet  long,  75  broad,  and 
the  height  of  the  tower  is  ld4  feet  The 
remains  of  the  ancient  castle  stand  on  an 
eminence,  overlooking  the  whole  town. 
The  great  tower  is  about  80  feet  high,  63 
feet  by  54  on  the  outside,  and  its  walls  14 
feet  thick.  The  walls  of  the  town  are 
supposed  to  have  been  built  during  the 
thuteenth  century;  they  were  noted  for 
strengtli.  There  were  seven  gates  of 
great  strength,  and  seventeen  round  tow- 
ere.  Newcastle  is  noted  for  its  collieries, 
which  are  principally  situated  along  the 
Tyne,  both  above  and  below  the  town. 
From  this  magazine,  the  vast  consump- 
doD  of  the  metropolis,  the  whole  of  the 
eastero,  and  most  of  the  southern  coasts 
of  the  island,  and  the  opposite  coasts  of 
France,  Holland  and  Germany,  have  ibr 
centuries  been  supplied.  In  182(>,  the 
quantity  exported  was—coastwise,  800,437 
Newcastle  chaldrons;  over  sea,  39,735. 
The  best  beds  are  about  ninety  fathoms 
deep,  and  seldom  more  than  five  feet 
thick.  Thev  rest  principally  on  sand- 
stone and  slate.  The  water  is  pumped 
out  by  means  of  steam-engines.  In  many 
of  the  pits  there  are  50 — 100  horses  used 
in  transporting  the  coal.  This  takes  place 
on  iron  rail-roads  extending  from  the  pits 
to  the  nearest  bank  of  the  Tyne.  On  the 
Tyne,  above  and  below  ground,  38,475 
men  are  employed  in  the  collieries  and 
the  works  therewitii  connected.  The  for- 
eign trade  of  Newcastle  consists  chiefly  in 
the  importation  of  wines  and  fruits  from 
the  south  of  Europe ;  and  of  com,  timber, 
iron,  hemp,  and  other  commodities,  from 
the  Baltic  and  Norway.  The  principal 
exports,  besides  coals  and  le?d,  are  grind- 
stones, salt,  butter,  tallow,  and  salmon 
fix>m  the  fisheries.  Several  ships  are  also 
sent  to  the  Greenland  fishery.  The  num- 
ber of  vessels  which  cleared  out  in  1836, 
were— coasters,  11,635  ;  foreign,  1399. 
Newcastle  has  extensive  potteries,  glass- 
houses, and  chemical  woiks  for  making 
white-lead,  minium  and  vitriol;  manu- 
&ctories  in  iron,  tin,  and  every  kind  of 
metal  ;  machines  for  fabricating  brass 
vrire,  plate  metal,  &c.  The  glass-works 
here,  in  particular,  are  conducted  on  a 
very  extensive  scale.  In  them  are  made 
wmdow-glass,  plate-glass,  botdes,  decan- 
ten,  drinking-glasses,  &c.  The  manu- 
ftclories  of  wrought  iron  are  considerable. 


Ship-building  is  also  carried  on  to  a  greet 
extent.  Newcastle  is  a  town  and  county 
of  itself,  and  was  made  a  borough  by 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  has  sent  two 
members  to  parliament  since  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  Newcasde  is  a  place  of  great 
antiquity,  and  of  considerable  note  in  hi»- 
tory ;  it  was  a  military  sUition  among  the 
Romans.  The  present  name  is  derived 
from  a  new  castle,  which  was  built  on  the 
site  of  an  old  fortress  in  1080  ;  population, 
35,181  ;  370  miles  north  by  west  of  Lon- 
don ;  Ion.  V  37'  W. ;  hit.  54^58'  N. 

Newcome,  William,  an  English  prelate, 
born  in  1739.  His  father  procured  him  a 
scholarship  at  Pembroke  college,  in  the 
university  of  Oxford.  From  this  society 
be  removed  on  a  fellowship  to  Hertford 
college,  of  which  he  became  tutor.  In 
1765,  be  went  to  Ireland,  in  the  capacity 
of  chaplain-  to  the  lord-lieutenant,  the  eari 
of  Hertford,  and  beeame  successively 
bishop  of  Dromore,  Ossoiy  and  Water- 
ford.  In  1795,  eari  Fitzwilliam,  the  then 
viceroy,  translated  him  to  the  primacy. 
Archbishop  Newcome  was  the  author  of 
a  great  variety  of  theologica]  tracts,  the 
principal  of  which  are  a  Revision  of  the 
English  Translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment (8vo.,  3  vols.) ;  an  Attempt  towards  an 
improved  Version  of  the  Book  of  Ezekiel; 
a  similar  attempt  with  respect  to  the 
twelve  minor  prophets  ;  on  the  Harmony 
of  the  Gospels;  a  Historical  View  of 
the  English  TVanslations  of  the  Bible 
(8vo.) ;  on  our  Lord's  Conduct  as  a  divine 
Teacher ;  a  Review  of  the  chief  Dffiicul- 
ties  in  the  Gospel  Account  of  the  Resur- 
rection of  our  Lord,  and  on  the  Duration 
of  our  Lord's  Ministr>.  His  death  took 
place  in  1800. 

Newcommen,  ,  a  practical 

philosopher,  distinguished  for  his  success- 
ful efforts  towards  the  improvement  of 
the  steam-engine.  He  was  a  locksmith 
at  Dartmouth,  in  Devonshire,  towards  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  not- 
withstanding his  humble  situation,  he  en- 
gaged in  scientific  researches,  and  carried 
on  a  correspondence  with  his  celebrated 
countryman,  doctor  Robert  Hooke,  to 
whom  he  communicated  his  projects  and 
inventions.  Newcommen,  having  had  his 
attention  excited  by  the  schemes  and  ob- 
servations of  the  marquis  of  Worcester, 
the  French  philosopher  Papin,  and  by 
captain  Savary's  proposal  to  employ  the 
power  of  steam  in  draining  the  mines  of 
Cornwall,  conceived  the  idea  of  producing 
a  vacuum  below  the  piston  of  a  steam- 
engine,  after  it  had  been  nused  by  the  ex- 
pansive force  of  the  elastic  vopor,  which 
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lie  effected  by  the  injeetkm  of  cold  water 
to  condense  Uie  va[)or.  Thus  an  impor- 
tant step  towards  the  (construction  of  the 
very  powerful  instniment  in  question,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  owing  to  the  ingenuity 
of  Newcommen,  who,  in  conjunction  with 
captain  Savary  and  Switzer,  took  out  a 
patent  for  the  invention.  To  Watt,  of 
Glasgow,  and  afterwards  of  Birmingham, 
the  world  is  indebted  for  the  extraordi- 
nary advances  towards  perfection,  subse- 
quendy  made  in  the  construction  of  the 
steam-engine. 

New  England.  [A  few  ceneral  re- 
marks were  made  on  this  subject  under 
the  head  of  Englandy  JSTew;  but  we 
have  thought  that  a  more  detailed  ac- 
count might  be  agreeable  to  our  readers.] 
In  1606,  the  portion  of  North  America  (q.v.) 
lying  between  the  d4th  and  45th  degrees 
of  latitude  was  divided  by  James  I  into 
two  parts,  called  North  and  South  Vir- 
ffinia,  and  granted  to  two  companies 
The  London  company  were  authorized 
to  make  setdements  any  where  between 
34''  and  4P  (see  Fti^utui),  and  the  Plym- 
outh compimy  received  the  same  priv- 
ilege in  regard  to  the  country  between 
38^  and  45°.  In  1614,  captain  Smith 
(q.  v.),  having  examined  the  coasts  of 
North  Vii^nia,  made  a  map  of  the  coun- 
try, and  presented  it  to  prince  Charles, 
who  changed  the  name  to  New  England. 
In  1690,  a  new  patent  was  granted  to  the 
Plymouth  company,  comprehending  that 
part  of  the  country  lying  between  w*  and 
48^  from  N.  to  S.,  and  extending  thitiugh- 
out  the  mun  land,  from  sea  to  sea,  under 
the  name  of  New  England  in  America. 
This  name  has,  ever  since,  continued  to 
be  appropriated  to  die  countr3r  lying  east 
of  New  York ;  and  although  it  has  never 
formed  a  political  whole,  yet,  as  the  most 
of  the  colonies  which  were  planted  in  it, 
were  founded  on  the  same  principles  of 
government,  by  men  of  similar  political 
and  religious  views  and  character,  and 
have  ever  been  closely  associated  with 
each  other,  and  in  many  respects  difiered, 
and  still  differ,  from  the  other  colonies 
and  states,  in  their  institutions  and  internal 
organization,  we  have  thought  it  best  to 
give  a  connected  view  of  theur  history, 
under  this  general  head.  The  eeograph- 
ical  and  statistical  details  will  ne  found 
under  the  appropriate  heads.  The  gov- 
ernments of  the  New  England  colonies 
were  charter-governments,  while  those  of 
the  other  colonies  were  royal  or  proprieta- 
ry ;  the  government  and  ownenHiip  of  the 
country  was  in  the  colonists,  while,  in  the 
other  colonies,   they  were  both  in  the 


crown  or  proprietors,  or  the  government 
was  vested  in  the  former,  while  the  prop- 
erty of  the  colony  was  in  the  latter.  The 
New  England  colonists  were  Puritans 
(q*  V.),— a  party  which  no  less  strenuously 
defended  civil  than  religious  liberty ;  and 
the  events  of  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  brought  out  a  large  num- 
ber of  republicans  to  join  them.  The 
early  and  ^neral  provision  for  common 
education,  m  New  England,  was  another 
peculiarity  of  that  pait  of  the  country. 
In  ten  years  after  the  settlement  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  Harvard  college  was  estab- 
lished. In  1647,  the  legislaturo  of  that 
province  passed  a  lew,  requiring  every 
town  with  50  families  to  provide  a  school ; 
and  a  similar  law  was  adopted  in  Con- 
necticut, in  1660.  Provisions  of  the  same 
naturo  wero  made  in  New  Haven  and 
Plymouth.  These  laws  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  New  England  system  of  free 
schools.  The  organization  of  the  churoh 
government  is  entirely  democratical,  and 
the  municipal  system  is,  in  many  respects, 
peculiar. 

The  first  settlements  on  the  coast  of 
Maine  were  among  the  earliest  in  New 
England.  Martin  rring,  an  English  nav- 
igator, visited  its  shores  in  the  years  1603 
and  1606,  and  obtained  some  knowledge 
of  its  rivers  and  bays,  and  of  the  interior 
of  the  country,  which  he  communicated 
to  the  patrons  of  American  discovery  and 
colonization.  The  Plymouth  company 
were,  in  consequence,  led  to  attempt  a 
settlement  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec, 
in  1607,  which,  however,  proved  abortive, 
fiom  the  occurrence  of  accidental  ciroum- 
stancesof  an  unftvorable  character.  One 
of  the  most  zealous  supporters  of  this 
enterprise,  sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  urged 
his  associates  to  repeat  the  experiment, 
but  without  success.  *<  Finding,"  says  he, 
**  I  could  no  longer  be  seconded  by  others, 
I  became  an  owner  of  a  ship  mysdf,  fit 
for  that  employment,  and,  under  color  of 
fishing  and  trade,  I  got  a  master  and  com- 
pany for  her,  to  which  I  sent  Vines  and 
others,  my  own  servants,  with  their  pro-  * 
vinons,  for  trade  and  discovery,  appoint- 
ing them  to  leave  the  ship  and  the  ship's 
comoanv  to  follow  their  business  in  the 
usual  {Mace."  After  contmuing  this  pri- 
vate course  of  discovery  seversl  years, 
Gor^^es,  conjointly  with  Mason,  in  IGSti, 
obtained  from  the  council  of  PIvmouth 
(of  which  they  both  were  members),  a 
grant  of  the  territory  lying  between  the 
rivers  Merrimac  and  Kennebec.  The 
next  year,  in  connexion  with  other  adven- 
turers, they  sent  over  a  number  of  eofc>- 
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DifltB,  who  commenced  the  settlements  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Pascataqua.  Several 
patents  of  inferior  extent,  comprised  with- 
m  the  limits  of  Gorges  and  Mason'b  grant, 
were  issued  by  the  council  a  few  years 
after.  Of  these,  two  were  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  Saco  rirer,  in  1630,  where  a 
permanent  colonv  was  planted  the  same 
year,  under  the  direction  of  Richard  Vines, 
one  of  the  patentees,  and  a  former  agent 
of  Gorges.  The  following  year,  a  tract, 
compretiending  thepeninsulaon  which  the 
flourishing  town  or  Portland  now  stands, 
was  conveyed,  by  the  council,  to  two  mer- 
chants of  Plymouth  (Eng.),  who  estab- 
lished a  trading-house  on  an  island  near 
Portland  harbor,  and  promoted  the  settle- 
ment of  the  neighboring  coast.  The  colo- 
nists came  chiefly  fl^m  the  south-west  of 
England,  and  were  accompanied  by  cler- 
gymen of  the  established  church ;  whence 
the  setdements  found  little  fkvor  iu  the 

S'es  of  the  Massachusetts  planters.  Far- 
er  eastward,  without  the  limits  of  Gror- 
ces,  was  the  Pemaquid  patent,  issued  in 
1631,  to  several  persons  belon^g  to  Bris- 
tol, one  of  whom  was  the  mayor  of  that 
city.  This  tract,  lyine  about  9d  miles  east 
of  the  Kennebec,  haa  been  the  subject  of 
an  Indian  conveyance  in  1625,  at  which 
date  its  setdement  was  commenced.  Pe- 
maquid (now  Bristol)  must  be  regarded, 
therefore,  as  the  oldest  permanent  setde- 
ment in  Maine.  In  1635,  the  council 
conveyed  to  Goraes  a  separate  tide  to  the 
portion  of  the  former  grant  east  of  the 
Pascataqua,  having  previously,  confirmed 
Mason  in  the  possession  of  the  western 
part,  from  whom  it  had  received  the  name 
of  New  Hampshire.  Gorges,  in  like  man- 
ner, conforred  die  name  of  New  Somer- 
setshire on  his  grant,  in  compliment  to 
the  county  of  his  birth,  and  took  imme- 
diate measures  for  orj;anizing  a  govern- 
ment Captain  l^ham  Gorges  came 
over  for  this  purpose,  with  commissions  to 
several  izendemen  resident  in  the  province, 
seven  of  whom,  assembled  at  Saco,  March 
25^  1636,  received  from  the  inhabitants  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  nroprietor's  juris- 
diction, and  attended,  for  some  days,  to 
the  hearing  of  cases  in  dispute,  besides 
exercising  a  cognizance  of  criminal  of- 
fences. For  some  reason,  there  appears 
not  to  have  been  a  perfect  acquiescence 
on  the  part  of  all  the  people  under  this 
eariy  administration;  for,  the  following 
year,  governor  Winthrop  and  others,  of 
Massachusetts,  received  authority  firom 
Gorges,  **  tb  govern  his  province  of  New 
Somersetshire,  and  widial  to  oversee  his 
servants  Ymd  private  affitirs."    It  is  not 


improbable,  however,  that  tliis  commis- 
non  resulted  from  the  artfol  and  false 
representations  of  a  maleeontent,  who  bad 
gone  to  England  with  complaints  of  the 
commissioners,  and  returned  with  this 
order,  which  the  Massachusetts  ma^[is- 
tntes  wisely  disregarded.  On  obtaimnv 
a  royal  charter,  confirming  the  grant  of 
the  council,  and  conferring  the  powera  of 
lord  palatine,  as  exercised  by  the  bishop 
of  Durham,  upon  himself  Gorges  a}>- 
pointed  a  new  board  of  counsellors  for  the 
government  of  his  province,  tbe  name  of 
which  was  now  chansed  to  Maine.  The 
^rtit  general  court,  unoer  this  charter,  was 
held  at  Saco,  June  25, 1640,  at  which  the 
inhabitants  of  the  several  plantations,  being 
summoned,  appeared,  and  renewed  their 
oath  of  allegiiuioe  to  the  lord  moprietor. 
The  arrival  of  Thomas  Gorges,  JSsq.,  with 
the  commission  of  governor,  occumd  tbe 
same  year.  He  presided  at  the  second 
session  of  the  court,  in  September,  and 
took  up  his  residence  at  the  city  of  Gor- 
seana  (now  the  town  of  York),  of  which 
he  was  likewise  mayor.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  progress  of  the  civil  war  in  Eng- 
land was  becoming  ruinous  to  those  who 
adhered  to  the  side  of  the  crown ;  and  sir 
Ferdinando,  in  common  with  other  roy- 
alists, found  himself  unable  t6  breast  the 
storm.  Being  taken  prisoner,  on  the  sur- 
render of  Bristol  to  the  parliamentary 
forces,  in  1645,  he  soon  after  died,  at  an 
advanced  age,  leaving  his  estate  to  his 
son,  John  Gorges,  Esq.  The  governor 
returned  to  En(^iand  in  1643,  and  was 
succeeded  in  his  oflSce  by  Mr.  Vines, 
during  whose  brief  administration  a  title 
to  a  large  portion  of  the  nrovuice,  caUed 
the  Plough  Patent,  which  had  been  grant- 
ed by  the  council  of  Plymouth,  in  163(^ 
was  revived  by  colonel  Alexander  Rwby, 
a  member  of  the  long-parliament,  m>m 
Lancashire,  who  had  purchased  it  fi!om 
the  patentee&  This  claim  embraced  a 
tract  40  miles  s(]^uare,  in  the  most  settied 
part  of  the  province,  and  respected  not 
only  the  soil,  but  also  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  towns  comprehended  within  its  limits. 
Colonel  Rigby  sent  over,  as  his  agent  and 
deputy-governor,  Mr.  Geo.  Cleaves,  who 
had  been  long  a  resident  in  the  province, 
and  was  probably  the  cause  of  the  resus- 
citation of  this  obsolete  title.  Cleaves 
summoned  a  court  at  Casco  (now  Port- 
land), in  1644,  in  the  name  of  Rigby,  as 
**  lord  proprietor  and  president  of  the  prov* 
ince  of  Lygonia,"  ab  the  Plough  Patent 
was  denominated  by  its  new  proprietor. 
Tbe  inhabitants  seem  generalljr  to  have 
opposed  the  pretensions  of  Rigby ;  but 
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Mr.  Vinei^  yielding  to  the  etonn,  and 
lining  m9  inteUigeoce  from  Gorges,  rfr- 
mfsaed  hm  comnuBBioo,  end  removed,  with 
iiie  funilj,  to  the  island  of  Barlndoes,  to 
which  gmt  numbera  of  royalists  flocked, 
at  that  period  Boon  after  (in  1646),  the 
claims  of  Rigby  were  recognised  by  the 
commisrioneis  for  foreign  plantations,  in 
England,  and  the  government  of  Lygonia 
became  nwalariy  eetablished.  The  small 
number  of  towns  and  plantations  remain- 
ing within  the  limita  of  Maine,  as  now 
restricted,  elected  Edw.  Godfrey,  Esc|^  of 
Gorjieana,  their  goyemor;  and,  in  1650^ 
fearing  they  should  fill]  into  the  hands  of 
the  Puritan  colonies,  petitioned  parliament 
to  constimte  them  a  distinct  jurisdiction, 
*^  a  part  of  the  commonwealth  of  England, 
that  they  and  their  posterity  might  enjoy  the 
immunities  and  privileges  of  freebom  Eng- 
lishmen," but  withoulsucoesBL  Thoranpre- 
henaiiMis  were  soon  realized :  in  165SI|  the 
eolony  of  MaasachuseHs  Bay  laid  claim  to 
the  greater  part  of  Maine,  under  the  pre- 
tence that  It  was  embraced  within  the 
Kmili  of  their  patent,  and  proceeded  to 
eierciae  iucisdietion  over  the  fiowna^  not- 
withstanding the  well-founded  and  toBnlj 
potesiB  of  governor  Godfrey.  Lygonia, 
likewise,  bemg  left,  by  the  d^uh  of  Rigby, 
in  a  defeneeleai  condition,  was  brought 
within  the  Massachusetts  charter,  altho«^ 
its  towns  were  not  all  reduced  to  submis- 
aon  until  1656.  The  royal  commisBionen^ 
who  were  sent  to  New  Eiiffland  soon  after 
the  restoration  of  Charles  II,  viated  Maine 
in  the  summer  of  1665^  and  issued  a  proc- 
lamation, declaring  the  province  to  be  un« 
der  the  protection  and  government  of  the 
king^  and  designating  several  gentlemen 
as  magistrates  for  tM  administration  of 
affiura,  until  the  further  pleasure  of  the 
crown  should  be  known.  Scaroelv,  how- 
ever, had  the  commissioneis  left  New 
Elngland,  before  the  authorities  of  Massa- 
chusetts, with  the  aid  of  a  military  force, 
resumed  their  sway  in  the  provmce,  to 
which  the  inhabitants  were  compelled  to 
yield  an  unwilling  submission.  The  legal 
proprietor,  F.  €K>rges,  Esq.,  a  grandmn 
of  the  original  jNitentee,  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining;  a  restitution  of  bis 
title,  by  a  formal  adjudication  at  the  pal- 
ace of  Whitehall,  where  agents  appeared 
on  the  part  of  Maasachusetts  Bay,  in  obe- 
dience to  a  royal  order ;  but,  unwilling  to 
renounce  her  hold  upon  the  province,  the 
colony  had  instructed  her  agents  to  pur- 
chase the  tide  from  Gorges,  in  case  the 
decision  was  in  his  &vor ;  and  accordingly, 
contrary  UH  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitania, 
and  not  without  ezciiing  the  displeasure 


of  the  crown,  the  proprietor  was  induced 
to  part  with  his  title  to  the  province  for 
the  sum  of  £1250.  TJms  transaction  took 
place  March  15^  1677—8.  After  the  pur- 
chase, instead  of  continuing  posseadion 
under  the  color  of  a  right  derived  from 
their  patent,  the  governor  and  council  of 
Maasachusetts  Bay,  bv  a  proclamation  ad- 
dressed to  tlie  freeboiders  of  the  proviuce 
of  Maine,  dated  at  Yori^  March  17, 1679 
— 80,  declared  themselves  to  be  the  lawful 
asMgus  of  sir  F.  Goiges,  Kt.,  and,  **  to  the 
end  that  the  above-named  province  might 
be  protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  just 
rights  and  privileges,  according  to  the 
rules  of  his  majesty^  royal  charter,  grant- 
ed unto  the  above-named  air  F.  Gorges^ 
Kt,"  proceeded  to  organize  a  provincial 
jurisdiction.  The  government  established 
at  that  time  was  composed  of  a  president^ 
a  deputy-president,  an  assistant,  eight  jus- 
tices^ anid  an  elecdve  |>eneral  court,  which 
continued  to  be  exercised,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  period  of  Andres's  administra- 
tion over  New  England,  until  1692,  when, 
^  the  new  charter  of  Massachusetfei^ 
Maine  was  constituted  a  county,  with  the 
name  of  York,  or  Yorkshire.  This  ar- 
rangement lasted,  without  any  change,  till 
1760,  when  the  counties  of  Cumberland 
and  Lincoln  were  incorporated,  and  the 
county  of  York  was  reduced  to  nearly  its 
present  limits.  After  the  independence 
of  the  cok)nies  was  established,  Blaioe  was 
styled  a  district,  although  its  ooimexion 
with  Massachusetts  remained  the  same^ 
until  it  was  erected  into  an  independent 
stale,  in  1B20.  The  extent  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Gorges  was  probably  about  one 
third  of  the  territory  of  the  state,  the  other 
pordons  heing  derived  to  Massachusetts 
by  the  charter  of  1602.  The  ancient  se^ 
tlement  of  Pemaquid  (now  Bristol)^  long 
regarded  as  the  uUima  TkuUof^ew  Eng- 
land,  was  almost  the  only  post  of  impor- 
unce,  east  of  the  Kennebec,  before  that 
date.  The  French  province  of  Acadie, 
so  indefinite  in  its  original  asserted  limits, 
was  finally  restricted,  on  the  west,  to  the 
river  Pemaquid;  but  even  this  reduced 
demand  of  territory  was  resisted  by  the 
English  government;  and,  in  the  year 
1664,  the  countiy  from  Pemaquid  to 
the  river  St.  Croix  was  included  in  the 
well-known  pattat  of  Charles  II  to  his 
brother,  the  duke  of  York  (afterwards 
James  II.]  This  part  of  Maine  was  thus 
united,  in  its  government,  with  New  York, 
and  received  the  name  of  the  county  of 
ComwalL  A  strong  fortress  was  built  at 
Pemaquid,  for  the  protection  of  the  inhab- 
and  considerable  numbera  of  emi- 
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iraatB.  encounmd  by  the  governon  of 
New  Yoit,  eBtabliiihed  themaelfef  on  clif- 
ferem  points  of  the  coaiL  The  seltle- 
ments  were  chiefly  about  the  river  Sheep- 
•cot:  but  the  ravsM^of  the  Indians  pre- 
vented their  growth,  and  finally  occaaoned 
the  total  dispernon  of  the  iobabitanta,  for 
a  oonaiderable  period.  The  duke  of 
York's  title  ceased  on  his  dethronement 
as  king  of  England  ;  and,  as  already 
Slated,  the  charter  of  king  WiUiam  vested 
the  tenitofy  in  Mamachusetts.  After  the 
termination  of  Indian  hostilides,  and  the 
reduction  of  Canada,  these  lauds  were 
again  taken  up  by  numerous  settlers,  and, 
mm  that  period  to  the  present,  this  por- 
tion of  Maine  has  been  constantly  advanc- 
ing id  improvement  and  cultivation,  not- 
withstanding the  perplexities  and  serious 
difficultiefl^  occasioned,  for  a  long  time,  by 
Gonflictinff  and  unsettled  titles  to  the  right 
of  the  soil.  Such  is  a  brief  view  of  the 
chril  history  of  Maine,  concerning  which 
the  little  information  to  be  gleaned  from 
writers  on  New  England,  is  lamentably 
defective  in  accuracv,  as  well  as  amount. 
A  personal  and  careful  inaipection  of  un- 
published records  and  documents,  enables 
the  writer  to  speak  of  this  subject  with 
confidence. 

The  next  colony  was  that  of  PlymMith, 
founded  by  a  small  body  of  Puriums^ 
who  had  left  England  in  1608,  on  ac- 
count of  tlie  persecutions  to  which  they 
were  there  exposed,  and  taken  refuge  iu 
Holland.  Durmg  a  residence  of  11  years 
in  Ley  den,  their  number  was  increased 
by  other  emigrants  fVom  England ;  and, 
finding  themselves  subject  to  many  incon- 
veniences, on  account  of  their  ifloorance 
of  the  language  and  aversion  to  me  man- 
ners of  the  Dutch,  th^  determined  to 
remove  to  America.  Th^  accordingly 
obtained  a  patent  from  the  South  Virginia 
company,  and  chartered  two  small  vessels, 
in  one  of  which  they  sailed  from  Delft- 
haven  July  20, 16Q0,  and  joined  the  other 
at  Southampton.  After  being  repeatedly 
obliged  to  put  in  to  land,  on  accoimtof  the 
leaky  condition  of  one  of  the  vessels,  they 
finallv  set  sail  from  Plymouth  (Septem- 
ber 6]  with  only  one  vessel,  the  May- 
flower, and,  November  9,  made  the  land 
at  cape  Cod.  Finding  that  they  were 
without  the  limits  of  Uie  South  Virginia 
patent,  destitute  of  any  right  to  the  soil, 
and  without  any  powers  of  government, 
they  entered  into  a  voluntary  compact,  as 
fellows:  <*We,&e.,  do,  by  these  pres- 
ents, solemnly  and  mutually,  in  diie  pres- 
ence of  God  and  of  one  another,  covenant 
and  combine  ounelves  together,  into  a 


civU  body  politie,  for  oar  betMr  ottering, 
and  preservation,  and  furthersnee  of  tM 
ends  aforesaid ;  sind,  bv  virtue  hereof  to 
enact,  constitute  and  name  such  just  and 
equal  laws,  ordinances^  acts,  constitutions 
and  offices,  from  time  to  time,  as  shall 
be  thought  most  meet  and  convenient  for 
the  general  good  of  the  colony;  unto 
which  we  promise  all  due  submission  and 
obedience."  This  is  the  eariiest  American 
constitution,  and  is  dated  Nov.  11, 1620, 
and  signed  bv  41  persons.  The  whole 
company,  including  women  and  children, 
amounted  to  101.  They  then  proceeded 
to  examme  the  coast,  and  finally  deter- 
mined to  settie  at  a  place  to  whicii  they 
Eve  the  name  of  Plymouth,  (q.  v.)  They 
ided  here  December  11  (O.  S.).  Cast 
upon  an  unknown  shore,  in  a  severe  ch- 
mate,  at  an  inclement  season ;  exhausted 
by  the  fetigues  of  the  sea,  and  sufierinff 
from  a  want  of  suitable  provisions  and 
shelter,  neariy  one  half  or  their  number 
died  within  four  months  afier  their  land- 
ing. At  times,  only  six  or  seven  were  fit 
for  duty.  Before  they  left  England,  they 
had  formed  a  connexion  with  certain  mer- 
chants, for  seven  yeai%  by  which  they 
were  bound  to  carry  on  all  their  com- 
merce in  common.  At  the  end  of  seven 
years,  die  shares  were  bought  in  by  the 
colonists,  and  the  joint  property  divided 
among  them.  The  government  >vas  ad- 
ministered by  a  governor,  chosen  annually 
by  the  people,  and  seven  persons,  called 
asnatanUy  elected  in  the  same  way.  It 
was,  at  first,  a  pure  democracy,  and  the 
whole  body  of  the  people  often  met  and 
decided  upon  executive  as  well  as  leffisla- 
tive  afibirs.  But,  in  1639,  a  house  of  rep- 
resentatives was  established.  The  politi- 
cal aflairs  of  this  colony  are  connected 
with  those  of  the  others,  particularly  of 
Massachusetts,  with  which  it  was  incor- 
porated in  1792. 

The  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  swallowed 
up  several  of  the  other  colonies,  and  from 
which  tiiose  of  Connecticut  and  Provi- 
dence also  originated,  always  acted  a  lead- 
ing part  in  ^ew  England.  In  1628,  the 
Plymouth  company  granted  to  a  number 
of  individuals  that  part  of  New  England 
lying  three  miles  south  of  Charles  river, 
and  the  same  distance  north  of  the  Merri- 
mac,  and  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  South  sea.  Powersof  government  were 
ffiven  them  the  next  year,  by  Charles  I,  as 
Uie  governor  and  company  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay  in  New  England.  The  com- 
pany were  authorized  to  elect  a  governor 
and  18  aasistantB  annually,  and  required 
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to  hold  four  Great  aoji  General  Couits 
aoimaUy,  which  were  empowered  to  make 
laws  and  regujadona  for  the  government 
of  the  colony.  A  aetdement  waa  immedi- 
ately made,  under  tfaia  charter,  at  Salem 
(q.v.),  in  1628;  and,  in  1630,  1500  per- 
sona arrived  at  Charleatown,  who  aoon 
after  settled  at  Boston,  aod  in  the  vicinity. 
These  last  named  individuals  received 
pennission  fiom  the  company  to  tnnsfor 
the  charter  and  government  to  New  Eng- 
land ;  and  thus  what  had  been  intended 
merely  as  the  organisEation  of  a  company, 
became  the  constitution  of  a  state.  The 
government  was,  at  first,  administered  bv 
die  governor  and  aasistants ;  but,  in  1634, 
the  people  claimed  a  participation  in  it, 
and  declared  that  the  General  Court  (the 
name  which  the  two  legislative  houses 
stiU  bear  in  Massachusetts)  alone  had 
power  to  make  laws,  impose  taxes,  and 
appoint  officers.  This,  therefore,  became 
a  fundamental  part  of  the  constitution. 
The  aasibtanls  and  the  deputies  of  the 
people  at  iirBt  met  in  the  same  room,  and 
the  former  claimed  a  negative  on  the  acts 
of  the  latter.  The  disputes  to  which  this 
subject  gave  rise  were  not  settied  until 
1644,  when  it  was  determined  that  the 
l^pslature  should  consist  of  two  separate 
bixlies^  each  having  a  negative  on  the  other. 
Although  the  charter  gave  no  judicial  au- 
tiiority,  this  power  was  assumed,  and 
courts  of  justice  created,  and,  in  criminal 
cases,  the  Mosaic  law  was  mainly  fol- 
lowed. 

The  fust  colonists  of  Connecticut  went 
fiom  Massachusetts  in  1635,  and  were 
governed  by  persons  called  magistraUSy 
who  were  empowered,  for  that  purpose, 
by  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts.  But 
being  out  of  the  limits  of  the  Massachu- 
setts charter,  they  established  (1639)  a 
constitution  for  themsielves.  The  colony 
then  consisted  of  800  persons,  in  the  three 
towns  of  Hartford,  Wethersfield  and  Wind- 
sor. The  substance  of  this  constitution 
was  contained  in  the  charter  granted  by 
Charles  II,  in  1662,  and  continued,  with- 
out any  material  alteration,  to  be  the  fun- 
damental law  of  the  state  until  1818.  New 
Haven,  which  now  constitutes  a  part  of 
Connecticut,  was  settied  in  1637,  by  a 
company  of  Puritans,  who,  having  no 
powers  of  government,  and  no  right  to 
the  land,  except  by  agreements  with  the 
natives,  also  constituted  themselves  into  a 
body  politic,  and  established  a  form  of 
^vemment  This  colony  was  included 
m  Connecticut  by  the  charter  of  1662. 

In  1634,  Roger  Williams  (a.  v.),  a  min- 
ister at  Salem,  was  banished  from  Massa- 


chusetts, on  account  of  hia  religious  opin- 
ions. With  a  few  followere  he  fixed  him- 
self at  Providence.  A  few  ycara  after- 
wards, Mrs.  Hutchinson,  and  some  other 
persons,  also  banished  from  MaasacJiusetta 
for  religious  differences,  purchased  of  the 
Indians  (1638)  the  island  now  called 
Rhode  Island  (q.  v.) ;  and  thus  two  new 
communities,  with  distinct  governments, 
were  formed.  The  members  of  both  of 
them  made  civil  compacts  among  them- 
selves, in  the  same  manner  as  had  been 
done  by  other  colonies.  In  1644,  Wil- 
liams obtained  a  charter  of  incorporation, 
firom  the  comitatssionere  of  plantations 
(created  in  1643)^  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
towns  of  NevTport,  Portsmouth  and  Provi- 
dence, under  the  name  of  tiie  Providence 
PkuUatumSy  with  full  power  to  rule  them- 
selves, under  such  a  form  of  government 
as  they  should  adopt.  In  lw3,  they  re- 
ceived a  new  charter  ftx>m  Charles  II. 
In  1643,  the  colonies  of  Massachusetts, 
New  Plymouth,  Connecticut  and  New 
Haven  formed  a  confederacy,  under  the 
name  of  the  UnUed  Colonies  ofJ^ao  Eng- 
land, which  lasted  about  40  years,  until 
they  were  deprived  of  their  chartere  by 
James  II.  By  the  articles  of  confedera- 
tion, thev  entered  into  a  perpetual  league 
of  fHendship  and  amity,  for  offence  and 
defonoe,  each  colony  retaining  its  own 
govemmamand juiisdiction,  in  domestic 
concerns,  xwo  commissionere  of  each 
of  the  confederates  formed  a  board  for 
managing  the  common  affiure  of  the  con- 
federacy. During  the  ascendency  of  the 
parliamentary  par^  and  the  protectorate 
of  Cromwell,  the  New  England  colonies 
were  particularly  favored;  but,  on  the 
restoration,  they  began  to  be  viewed  with 
an  evil  eye,  and,  in  1664,  royal  commis- 
sionere were  appointed  to  visit  them,  and 
hear  and  decide  all  complaints  and  ap- 
peals, civil,  criminal  and  military,  accord- 
ing to  their  discretion.  But  the  colonies 
were,  as  lord  Clarendon  expressed  it,  al- 
ready hardened  into  republics,  and  the 
commissionere  found  themselves  unable 
to  execute  their  powers.  The  crown  still 
persevered  in  its  arbitrary  measures,  and, 
m  the  last  yean  of  Charles  II  and  the  firet 
of  James  II  (1684^1687),  declared  the 
colonial  chartere  forfeited,  and  their  liber- 
ties seized  into  the  king's  hands.  Bir 
Edmund  Andros  was  appointe<l  governor- 
general  of  New  England  (1686),  with  in- 
structions to  allow  no  printing-press.  The 
next  year  he  marched,  at  the  head  of  a 
body  of  troops,  to  seize  the  charter  of 
Connecticut:  the  assembly  convened,  and 
the  charter  was  brought  out  into  the  room, 
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where  they  met  to  confer  with  Androe ; 
the  conference  was  prolonged  till  night, 
when  the  people  rushed  into  the  room, 
extinguished  the  lights,  and  secreted  the 
charter  in  an  oak  tree,  which  is  still 
shown  in  Hartford,  (q.  y.)  The  inhab- 
itants, in  many  places,  refused  to  pay  the 
taxes ;  and,  some  rumor  «f  the  landing  of 
the  prince  of  Orange  in  England  (see 
WUham  TZ/)  having  reached  America,  the 
people  of  Boston  (April  18,  1689)  and 
neighborhood  appeared  in  arms,  seized 
the  governor  and  the  captain  of  a  frigate 
in  the  harbor,  compelled  the  casde  to  sur- 
render, and  thus  enected  a  complete  revo- 
lution. Delegates  from  the  towns  soon 
after  aasemblM,  and  voted  to  resume  the 
government  according  to  charter  rights. 
Coimecticut  and  Rhmle  Island  resumed 
their  charters ;  but  although  the  people  of 
Massachusetts  petitioned  for  the  restora- 
tion of  theirs,  their  petition  was  refused ; 
and,  in  169Si,  a  new  one  was  granted,  by 
which  the  appointment  of  the  governor 
was  vested  in  the  crown.  The  colonies 
had  been  repeatedly  involved  in  hostili- 
ties with  the  different  Indian  tribes ;  but 
the  most  destructive  war  took  place  in 
1675—1676,  when  Metacom  (Pmlip),  the 
most  formidable  euemv  they  haa  met 
with,  by  his  cunning,  his  boldness  and 
activity,  fbnned  an  extensive  combination 
of  hitherto  hostile  tribes,  with  the  purpose 
of  extirpoting  the  English.  His  oeatn  in 
1676,  ailer  several  defeats,  was  a  fetal 
blow  to  the  power  of  the  natives  in  New 
England.  The  wars  between  England 
and  France,  from  1690  to  1713,  subjected 
the  colonies  to  the  attacks  of  the  French, 
then  in  possession  of  Canada,  and  their 
allies,  the  Indians,  and,  for  nearly  35  years, 
a  larse  portion  of  the  inhabitants  were  in 
the  fiela,  or  obliged  to  guard  their  poesea- 
sions  at  home:  their  resources  were  di- 
minished; the  fields  uncultivated;  their 
villages,  burnt,  and  their  growth  checked. 
After  the  restoration  of  peace,  they  had  to 
contend  with  the  restrictions  imposed  on 
their  trade  and  manufectures,  and  con- 
stant attempts  to  encroach  on  their  liber- 
ties, by  the  mother  country.  Yet  the 
cheapness  and  plenty  of  land,  the  industry, 
activity,  frugality  and  intelligence  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  the  fiieedom  of  their  con- 
stitutions of  government,  rapidly  promoted 
their  increase  in  wealth  and  numbers. 
The  population,  which,  in  1700,  was 
about  120,000,  was  nearly  400,000  in  1750. 
The  seven  yean'  war  (^1756— 1763),  which 
tenninated  in  the  destruction  of  the 
French  power  in  America,  and  seciured  to 
Great  Britain  all  the  countiy  east  of  the 
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Mianssippi,  was  an  important  era  in  the 
history  of  the  colonies.  From  that  time 
began  a  new  ^stem  of  colonial  policy  ia 
England,  whicJi  led  to  the  American  rev- 
olution. As  all  of  the  colonies  were 
equally  interested  in  these  events,  and  be- 
came more  closely  united  in  their  com- 
mon opposition  lo  the  mother  couptir,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  give,  here,  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  measures  adopted,  and  the 
events  which  ensued  from  them,  since 
they  would  be  litde  more  than  a  repetition 
of  what  is  ^ven  in  the  article  UnUed  SUUes. 
(For  the  history  of  Vermont,  see  VermanL 
and  JVet0  Y&rk.)  The  six  New  England 
states  have,  by  the  census  of  1830,  a  pop- 
ulation of  1,854,611. 

Nkw  Forest  ;  a  large  tract  in  England, 
in  Hampshire,  about  50  miles  in  circuit, 
which  contained  many  populous  towns 
and  villages,  and  36  motlier  churches, 
till  it  was  laid  waste  and  turned  into  a  for- 
est by  William  the  Conqueror.  King 
Heniy  Vlllth  built  some  castles  in  it, 
and  it  has  now  several  towns  and  villages. 
It  is  situated  in  that  part  of  Hampshire 
which  is  bounded  east  by  Southamp- 
ton river,  and  south  by  the  British  chan- 
neL  This  is  the  only  forest  which  be- 
longs to  the  crown,  of  which  the  origin  ia 
known. 

NEWFommuun) ;  an  ishmd  in  the  North 
Atlantic  ocean,  separated  from  the  conti- 
nent of  North  America  by  the  straits  of 
Belle  Isle  and  the  gulf  of  St  Lawrepce, 
first  discovered  by  Scbasdan  Cehoi,  in 
14^.  It  is  of  a  triangular  form,  380  miles 
in  length,  and  varying  in  breadth  from  50 
to  300  miles,  and,  without  including  the 
windings  of  the  coast,  is  900  miles  in  cir- 
cumference ;  Ion.  52P  to  59°  40"  W. ;  lat. 
46°  45^  to  51°  46^  N.  The  head-lauds,  as 
well  as  the  general  line  of  the  sea-coast, 
are  high  ana  bold,  and  form  numerous 
secure  and  commodious  harbors.  Of  the 
interior  little  is  known,  since,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  it  has  never  been  traversed 
except  bv  the  aborigines  of  the  country. 
Several  high  hills,  supposed  to  be  near 
die  centre  of  the  island,  may  be  discamed 
from  the  sea ;  but  the  inland  country  is 
represented  as  generally  level.  It  is  cov- 
ered with  heath,  and  a  species  of  dwarf 
fir  and  spruce,  except  on  the  margin  of 
the  rivers  and  lakes,  where  various  trees 
grow  to  a  considerable  height  The 
uland  is  on  all  sides  indented  by  spacious 
bays,  ^hich  extend  &r  up  into  the  coun- 
tiy,  and  upon  the  harbors  and  coves  of 
which  are  the  stations  and  settlements 
whence  the  fisheries  are  carried  on.  The 
most  extensive  are  White,  Notre  Dame« 
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Bona  Vista,  Trinity,  Conception,  St  Maiy, 
Pkcentia,  Fortune  and  St  Geoq^'s  bays. 
A  lai^  section  of  the  sea-coast,  compre- 
hending the  noitheni  end  and  western 
side,  has  been  ceded  to  the  French,  who 
also  possess  the  small  islands  of  St  Pierre 
and  Miquelon,  which  are  situated  in  the 
entrance  of  Fortune  bay.  The  climate  of 
Newfoundland  is  generally  represented  as 
excessively  severe,  but  this  is  by  no  means 
true.  The  winter  usually  commences 
about  the  middle  of  December,  and  the 
weather  continues  cold  until  March,  but 
not  so  severe  as  in  Canada  and  other  por- 
tions of  the  main  land  several  degrees 
farther  south.  In  the  spring,  large  masses 
of  ice  are  brought  by  the  currents  from  the 
north  seas,  and  frequently  block  up  the 
bays  and  harbors;  and  in  the  midBt  of 
summer,  icebergs,  or  mountains  of  ice, 
may  occasionally  be  seen.  The  climate  is, 
in  consequence,  very  variable,  and  vege- 
tation seldom  commences  before  the 
month  of  May.  Such  is  its  rapidity, 
however,  that  many  kinds  of  vegetables 
are  produced  in  perfection ;  and,  although 
agriculture  has,  until  of  late  years,  been 
i£no8t  entirely  neglected,  yet  experiments 
have  proved  that  the  soil  is  capable  of 
cultivation,  and  that  the  climate  will  ma- 
ture oats,  bariey,  wheat,  and  almost  every 
thing  necessaiy  for  the  subsistence  of  the 
inhuntants.  For  their  principal  supplies 
of  com  and  other  provisions,  however, 
they  are,  and  must,  in  a  great  measure, 
remain  dependent  upon  other  countries. 
This  island  has  always  been  famous  for 
the  cod  fisheries  which  have  been  carried 
on  upon  its  shores  and  banks.  These 
were  first  prosecuted  by  merchants  and 
adventurers  from  the  West  of  England, 
who  used  to  resort  to  Newfoundland  in 
the  spring,  lay  up  their  ships,  pursue  the 
fishery  until  the  season  was  ended,  and 
then  return  to  their  homes  upon  the  ap- 
proach of  winter.  The  value  and  impor- 
tance of  these  fisheries  induced  these  ad- 
venturers to  seek  for  a  monopoly ;  and 
they  accordingly  procured  several  acts  of 
parliament  to  be  pnssed,  by  which  their 
interests  wero  exclusively  protected.  The 
object  of  these  acts  was,  mainly,  to  pre- 
vent any  permanent  settlement  being  niade 
upon  the  coast,  the  whole  of  which  was 
dedicated  to  the  purposes  of  the  fishery,  and 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  or  cutting  of 
wood  within  six  miles  of  the  sea,  was  ex- 
piessly  prohibited.  NotwithstancUng  these 
statutes,  however,  settlements  wero  made, 
which  have  progrcstsively  increased  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  island  can  now  boast  of  a 
resident  population  of  80,000  souls.    The 


British  government,  seeing  the  impolicy 
as  well  as  the  impossibilitv,  of  prevent- 
ing setdements,  have  repealed  all  the  dd 
prohibitory  statutes,  and  directed  the  lands 
to  be  granted.  The  cod  fishery  is  now 
prindpallv  carried  on  by  the  plantera  and 
coasters,  m  small  boats  from  the  shore ; 
though  many  larger  vessels  are  still  em- 
ployed upon  the  bank  afld  along  the  coast 
of  Labrador,  which  is  a  dependencv  of 
the  government  of  Newfoundland.  This 
fishery  commences  in  April  or  May,  and 
continues  until  the  end  of  October.  The 
number  of  inhabitants  engaged  in  it  is 
about  25^000.  The  fishery  carried  on  by 
the  French  is  transitoiy.  The  fishing 
ships  from  Brest,  St  Maloes,  and  other 
ports,  rendezvous  at  St  Pierres,  or  at 
Croque  (a  station  on  the  east  side  of  New- 
foundland!, and,  after  the  end  of  the  season, 
return  to  France  for  the  winter.  The  cod 
fishery  has  much  decbned,  but  another, 
now  of  much  greater  value,  has  lately  en- 
gajged  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants : 
ttiis  is  the  seal  fishery. — ^The  fields  of  ice, 
which  are  annually  swept  by  the  currents 
from  the  Polar  seas,  are  carried  along  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  island,  and  bring  with 
them  myriads  of  seals.  The  vessels  en- 
gaged in  this  fishery  are  from  50  to  200 
tons  burthen,  carrying  firom  15  to  40  men. 
They  are  fitted  out  from  St  John's,  Haiiwr 
Seau,  Carbonear,  and  other  ports,  about 
the  first  of  Mareh,  and  proceed  to  sea  un- 
til they  meet  the  ice.  The  vessels  are 
then  forced  as  far  as  possible  into  the 
fields,  and  the  crews  disperse  on  all  ades 
in  search  of  the  seals,  which  are  very 
inactive  and  easily  taken.  These  ani- 
mals are  valuable  only  for  the  fat  and 
skin,  which  are  stripped  ofiTfroni  the  body 
with  great  facility.  There  are  severu 
species.  About  5(00  sail  of  vessels  and 
10,000  men  are  engaged  in  this  fishery, 
which  is  over  by  the  end  of  April.  New- 
foundland has  not  yet  any  local  legislature, 
nor  have  the  people  any  voice  in  the 

government  The  laws  and  statutes  of 
ngland  extend  to  the  island,  and  the  ex 
ecudve  government  is  vested  in  a  govern- 
or and  council.  There  are  courts  of 
criminal  and  civil  jurisdiction,  and  justice 
is  administered  by  a  chief  judge  and  three 
assistant  judges.  The  aborigines  of  the 
country  are  now  supposed  to  be  extinct 
They  were  generalW  called  Red  huHans 
by  the  Europeans,  from  their  custom  of 
painting  their  faces;  but  they  denomi- 
nated themselves  Beotiuj  or  the  Beothie 
tribe.  They  are  represented  as  having 
no  resemblance  in  their  appearance,  man- 
ners, customs  or  language,  to  any  of  the 
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North  American  tribes,  and  they  have  been 
suppoeecl  to  be  the  desceodaniB  of  some  an- 
cient Scandinavian  colony.  Tbev  were 
a  veiy  bamilesB,  inaitiikial  race,  who  sub- 
eiBted  upon  the  deer  and  other  animate 
which  they  entrapped  in  pits  and  snares. 
They  were  fbrmeny  venr  numerous,  but 
their  dread  of  the  settlers  drove  them 
fiv>m  the  sea-coast  into  the  interior,  where 
they  were  often  unable  to  procure  fix>d. 
A  few  years  ago,  five  or  six  stragglers 
came  to  one  of  the  setdements  in  extreme 
want,  representing  themselves  as  the  only 
remnant  of  the  race.  The  account  they 
gave  was,  that,  owing  to  excessive  cold 
and  the  depth  of  the  snow,  they  and  their 
brethren  were  prevented  from  procuriug 
food,  and  had  set  out  from  their  encamp- 
ment in  the  hope  of  reaching  the  coast,  but 
that  the  rest  had  perished  by  the  way. 
Two  of  this  remnant,  only,  lived  to  reach 
St  John's,  where  the  last  died  in  1828. 
Since  then,  the  strictest  search  has  been 
made,  but  not  a  trace  of  the  tribe  has 
been  discovered.  The  trade  and  com- 
merce of  Newfoundland  is  extensive  and 
valuable.  It  supplies  Ponunl,  Spain, 
and  the  Mediterranean,  with  fish,  and  its 
oil  is  shipped  to  England.  The  principal 
towns  are  St  John's^  Harbor  Seau,  Carbo- 
neor,  Placenda  and  Ferr}iand.  The  in- 
habitants may  be  reckoned  at  80,000,  of 
which  one  third  are  Catholics,  md  the  re- 
mainder Protestants  of  various  denomina- 
tions. St  John's,  the  capital  of  New- 
foundland, on  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  is 
in  Ion.  52^ ay  W.;  lat  47^  ay  N.;  popu- 
Jation,  about  13,000.  It  has  one  of  the 
best  harbors  in  the  island,  with  fix>m  ten 
to  seventeen  fiuhoms  of  water,  up  to 
Kin^s  wharf,  a  mile  fix>m  the  mouth  of 
the  harbor.  The  fish  caught  on  the  banks 
are  dried  and  packed  here  for  Europe. 
The  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty,  and 
the  buildings  generally  mean.  The  gov- 
ernment house  is  a  large  and  handsome 
building.  There  is  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapel,  an  EnffUsh  Episcopal  church, 
Wesleyan  chapel  and  Independent  meet- 
ing-house. St  John's  is  the  residence  of 
all  the  public  ofilcerp.  About  500  troops 
are  generally  stationed  here.  This  town 
has  suffered  gready  by  fires.  In  Februa- 
ry, 1816,  a  conflagration  occasioned  great 
loss:  in  1817,  November  7, 135  builmn^ 
were  burned;  property  destroyed  esti- 
mated at  £500,000;  on  the  2l8t  of  the 
same  month  was  another  great  fire ;  and, 
m  1818,  August  21,  a  fire  again  broke  out, 
by  which  great  loss  was  incurred. 
New  Georgia.  (See  JVbf^  Jhntrica,) 
New  Greziada.    (See  Grenada^  JVew.) 


New  Guinea  ;  next  to  New  Holland,  the 
largest  island  of  Ausdmlia  (q.  v.) ;  between 
0° IS' audioes. lat;  and IdP 20" and  149» 
20^  E.  Ion. ;  square  miles,  275,600 ;  popula- 
tion, 500,000.  It  is  separated  from  New 
Holland  on  the  south  by  Endeavor  and 
Toirey's  straits,  from  New  Britain  on  the 
east  by  Dampier's  straits,  and  from  Gilolo 
by  Pitt's  straits.  It  was  discovered  by  the 
Spaniards,  in  1528  and  1543,  but  is  sdll 
little  known.  Forrest  raerelv  anchored 
on  the  northern  coast,  and  Cook  kinded 
on  the  southern  shore.  Dampier,  Carteret, 
Bougainville,  D'Entrecasteaux,  only  visit- 
ed some  of  the  neighboring  islands,  Le 
Maire  and  Schouten,  who  niled  along  the 
greatest  part  of  the  north  coast,  had  sev- 
eral interviews  with  the  nativea  of  the 
surrounding  islands,  but  did  not  land 
upon  the  main  iskmd.  On  the  western 
coast  lie  several  small  islands,  which  are 
connected  with  the  Moluccas.  The  coasts 
appear  to  be  hi|^  and  mountainous.  In 
the  interior  there  are  some  lofty  mountains^ 
covered  with  perpetual  snow  and  volca- 
nic. In  some  parts  they  rise  above 
each  other  in  three  successive  ranges. 
Swine,  dogs,  binds  of  paradise,  parrots, 
sea  fowl,  fish,  ginger,  cloves,  nutmegs, 
cocoa,  betel,  sago,  braad-firuit,  bamboo, 
&C.,  are  found  here.  The  inhabitants  are 
a  negro  variety ;  they  have  projecting  lips, 
a  fiat,  broad  nose,  a  large  mouth,  la 
eyes,  shining  black  haur,  and  a   bk 

rough  skin;  they  are  strongly  built, 

go  neari^  naked,  having  only  a  thin  stiifl^, 
made  of'^the  fibres  of  the  cocoa  nut,  round 
their  loins^  The  habitations  on  the  coast 
are  built  on  piles,  with  a  sort  of  a  bridge, 
extending  above  high-water  mark  ;  a 
dwelling  of  this  kind  is  occupied  by  sev- 
eral famities.  The  furniture  consists  of 
some  mats,  an  earthen  pot,  a  hearth,  &c. 
The  men  appear  to  be  employed  only  in 
war  and  the  chase.  Cook  observed,  in 
one  part  of  the  country,  a  peculiar  weap- 
on used  by  the  inhabitants :  it  was  a  short 
club,  which  they  swung  on  both  sides ; 
fire  and  smoke  were  seen  at  the  same 
moment,  as  on  the  discharge  of  a  musket ; 
but  there  was  no  report,  and  the  appear- 
ance was  of  short  duration.  The  Chinese, 
who  trade  with  the  inhabitants,  appear  to 
have  introduced  some  of  the  rites  of^the  re- 
ligion of  Fo  among  them.  Voyagers  have 
observed  three  varieties  of  uihabitants, 
the  Papuas  (negroes)^  Haraforas,  who  are 
mid  to  live  on  trees  in  the  interior,  and 
the  Badshoos  or  Oran  Badshoos,  a  wan- 
dering tribe  of  fishermen. 

New  Hampshire,  one  of  the  United 
States,  is  situated  between  42°  41'  and  45"^ 
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IV  north  latitude,  and  between  7(P  4ff  and 
72°  33^  west  longitude  from  Oreenwirh. 
Its  extreme  lengthy  from  north  to  soutli,  is 
168  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth  is  ninety 
miles.  North  of  latitude  42^,  the  state  de- 
creases in  width,  and  at  the  northern  ex- 
tremity it  is  only  nineteen  miles  wide. 
New  Hampshire  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  bishlands  between  Lower  Canada 
and  the  U.  States;  on  the  west  by  the 
western  bank  of  Connecticut  river,  from 
its  northerly  source  to  the  south  point  of 
Hinsdale,  below  the  entrance  of  Ashuelot 
liver ;  south  by  Massachusetts ;  east  by 
the  Atlantic,  a  distance  of  eighteen  miles, 
and  by  the  state  of  Maine.  Its  area  is 
9491  miles,  or  6,074^40  acres,  including 
about  110,000  acres  of  water.  This  state 
is  divided  into  eight  counties.  Near  the 
sea^soast,  the  land  is  low  and  level,  and 
the  shore  is  mosdy  a  sandy  beach,  border- 
ed by  salt-marshes.  At  the  distance  of 
thirty  or  forty  miles  back  from  the  sea,  the 
country  rises  into  hills,  and  often  into 
motmtains.  Between  the  Merrimack  and 
the  Coimecticut,niany  considerable  moun- 
tains are  found,  as  the  Monadnock,  in 
Dublin ;  Sunapee,  in  Fishersfield ;  Kear- 
saiife,  in  Warner ;  Can's  mountain,  in 
Wanren ;  and  the  MoosehiUock,  in  Coven- 
try. But  the  most  elevated  mountains  in 
tins  state,  and  the  highest  on  this  side  the 
Misoasippi,  are  the  White  mountains. 
The  soil  of  New  Hampshire  is  generally 
fertile,  though  it  is  probably  inferior  to  diat 
€i  some  of  the  other  northern  States. 
Hie  best  lands  are  those  on  the  borders 
of  the  rivers,  which  are  annually  overflow- 
ed. The  hills  are  generally  of  stony  and 
moist  land,  and  afford  excellent  pasturage. 
There  to  no  extensive  barrens,  and  most 
of  the  land  is  capable  of  cultivation.  The 
high  ridse  of  mountains  which  divides  the 
wateis  of  the  Connecticut  from  those  of 
the  Merrimack,  is  composed  of  tlie  older 
primitive  rocks,  danite  predominates  at 
the  northern  and  more  elevated  part  of  the 
ridge ;  mica  slate  is  more  abundant  in  tlie 
southern  part,  and  forms  the  Grand  Mo- 
nadnock and  several  other  high  elevations. 
A  beautiful,  fine-grained  granite  occurs  in 
man^  parts  of  the  state :  this  affords  an 
admirable  building  stone,  and  great  quan- 
tities are  transported  to  Boston.  East- 
ward of  the  great  ridge,  mica  slate,  gneiss 
and  green  stone  are  found.  Steatite,  or 
soapstone,  of  good  quality,  is  found  atOr- 
fbra  and  Francestown ;  and  primitive 
limestone  abounds  in  several  places.  Iron 
ore,  of  excellent  quality,  is  found  at  Fran- 
conia,  and  copper  ore  has  been  discovered 
at  the  same  place.    Plumbago,  or  black 


lead,  is  found  at  Bristol  and  some  odier 
places,  in  large  quantities,  and  of  good 
quality.  These  are  the  only  minerals  that 
have  been  found  in  such  quantities  as  to 
be  much  regarded.  The  laigest  coUection 
of  waters  in  New  Hampshire  is  lake  Win- 
nipiseosee.  Besides  this  are  Squam,  Os- 
sipee.  Newfound,  Sunapee,  and  Spafford's 
lakes,  and  hike  Coimecticut,  in  the  most 
northern  part  of  the  state.  A  part  of  lake 
Umbagog  is  in  this  state,  and  a  part  in 
Maine.  Five  of  the  largest  rivers  in  New 
England  have  their  principal  sources  in 
New  Hampshire,  viz.  the  Connecticut, 
Merrimack,  Androscoggin,  Saco,andPas- 
cataqua.  The  state  is  remarkably  well 
watered,  and  the  water  is  generally  of  tlie 
purest  quality.  The  population  of  New 
Hampshire  in  1810  was  214,460;  in  1890, 
244,161 ;  in  1890,  269,533.  By  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  inhalntants  are  engag- 
ed in  agriculture.  The  principal  articles 
of  produce  are  beef,  pork,  mutton,  butter, 
cheese,  wheat,  rye,  Indian  com,  oats,  bar- 
ley, pulse  and  fSax.  The  state  is  admira- 
bly adapted  for^paztng.  Apples  are  very 
extensively  culdvated,  but  other  kinds  of 
fruit  are  not  abundant.  Dover,  Exeter, 
Peterborough,  Franconia,  Pembroke,  and 
Keene,  have  considerable  manufacturing 
establishments.  There  are  no  large  towns 
in  New  Hampshire.  Portsmoum  is  the 
most  populous,  and  Concord  is  the  seat 
of  ^vemment.  There  are  numerous 
thriving  and  beautifbl  villages.  The  com- 
mon scnools  are  well  supported,  and  flour- 
ishing academies  are  established  in  many 
towns.  Dartmouth  college  is  at  Hanover. 
The  principal  religious  denominations  are 
Congfegationalists,  Baptists^  and  Method- 
ists. l%e  climate  is  subject  to  the  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold,  and  to  great  and 
sudden  changes.  The  air  is  generally 
pure  and  salubrious,  and  the  state  is  re^ 
markable  for  the  longevity  of  its  inhabit- 
ants. Mominff  and  evening  fires  are  fre- 
quently needed  as  eariy  as  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember, and  as  late  as  the  last  of  May. 
Cattle  are  housed  about  the  first  of  No- 
vember; and,  in  the  course  of  this  month, 
the  earth  and  rivers  usually  become  froz- 
en, and  covered  with  snow.  The  open 
fields  are  commonly  cleared  of  mow  in 
April.  New  Hampshire  was  discovered 
by  captain  John  Smith,  an  English  navi- 
gator, in  1614.  Its  name  was  given  by 
captain  John  Mason,  the  oridnu  paten- 
tee. In  the  earliest  grant  made  to  Mason 
and  Gorges,  in  1622,  it  is  styled  LoMwia ; 
and,  in  some  of  the  earliest  histories,  it  is 
called  Captain  MaaorCs  PaUnl,  and  Pas- 
cataqua.  The  first  settlements  were  made 
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at  Dover  and  Portsmouth,  in  1623..  In 
1629,  reverend  John  Wheelwrifht  pur- 
chased of  the  Indiana  the  country  between 
the  Merrimack  and  the  Paacataqua  from 
the  ocean  back  about  My  miles.  From 
the  year  1641  to  1679,  ail  the  settlements 
in  this  state  were  united  with  the  colony 
of  Massachusetts,  and  belonged  to  the 
county  of  Norfolk*  In  1679,  New  Hamp- 
shire was  made  a  separate  province  by 
Charles  II.  From  1^  to  1692,  it  was 
acain  united  to  Massachusetts ;  and  also 
from  1708  to  1741.  From  1699  to  1702,  it 
was  united  with  Massachusetts  and  New 
York.  Benning  Wentworth  was  appoint- 
ed governor  in  1741.  A  temporal  gov- 
ernment was  established  during  the  war 
of  the  revolution.  A  new  constitution 
was  established  in  1784 ;  and  this,  as  altered 
in  1792,  is  the  present  constitution  of  the 
state.  (For  this,  see  article  Canstiiuiions. 
For  further  information,  see  JS/heEngUnuL) 
New  Haven,  city ;  a  seaport,  ana  semi- 
metropolis  of  C(mnecticut,  m  New  Haven 
countv,  thirty-five  miles  south-south-west 
from  Hartfoni,  seventy-six  north-east  from 
New  York,  134  west-south-west  from  Bos- 
ton, and  304  from  Washington ;  loiu  72° 
57'  W. ;  lat.  41°  IS'  N. ;  population  in 
1810, 5772 ;  in  1820, 7147 ;  in  ifel,  10,678. 
The  city  lies  round  the  head  of  a  bay  that 
sets  up  about  four  miles  north  of  Long 
Island  sound,  and  is  situated  on  a  lai^ 
and  beautiful  plain,  which  is  bordered  on 
the.north  partly  by  eminences  called  East 
and  West  Rock,  presenting  bold  and  al- 
most perpendicular  columns  of  naked 
trap  rock,  350  to  370  feet  high.  Two 
small  rivers  bound  the  city,  one  on  the 
east  and  the  other  on  the  west.  It  was 
incorporated  as  a  city  in  1784;  three 
miles  long  from  east  to  west,  and  two  miles 
wide.  It  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  con- 
sists of  two  parts,  old  and  new  towns. 
The  old  town  was  laid  out  in  a  large 
square,  and  is  divided  into  several  smaller 
squares.  The  central  square  is  intersected 
by  a  beautiful  street,  ovempread  by  elms. 
On  tliis  street  are  erected  three  handsome 
churches.  Near  the  centre  of  the  west 
section  of  this  square  is  a  new  suite-house, 
built  after  the  model  of  the  Parthenon.  It 
has  a  commanding  appearance;  and  its 
proportions,  and  the  style  of  its  workman- 
ship, rank  it  with  the  best  American  build- 
ings. The  city  contains  three  bandsomo 
churches  for  CongregationalistB ;  two  beau- 
tiful Gothic  edifices,  of  stone,  for  Episco- 
palians ;  one  for  Baptists,  one  for  Method- 
ists, and  one  for  Africans.  There  are 
also  a  jail,  an  alms-house,  a  custom-house, 
a  museum,  two  banks,  two  insurance- 
21* 


offices,  an  institutiou  for  popular  lectures, 
opened  the  present  year  (1831),  and  six 
printing-ofiices,  fh)m  which  are  issued  five 
weekly  newspapers,  and  three  other  peri- 
odicals. The  nouses  of  New  Haven  are 
mostly  of  wood,  not  expensive,  but  hand- 
some and  convenient ;  and  the  city  is  one 
of  the  most  pleasant  in  the  U.  States.  The 
public  square  and  principal  streets  are 
finely  ornamented  with  trees ;  and  a  great 
part  of  the  houses  have  gardens  filled  with 
fruit-trees,  which  give  to  the  city  a  rural 
and  delightful  appearance.  The  harbor 
is  well  defended  mm  winds,  but  is  shal- 
low, and  gradually  filling  up  with  mud :  it 
has  about  seven  feet  on  tne  bar  at  low 
water.  The  maritime  commerce  of  New 
Haven  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
town  in  Connecticut.  Both  Uie  foreicn 
and  the  coasting  trade  are  considerable, 
and  packets  and  steam-boats  ply  regulariy 
between  this  city  and  New  York.  The 
Indian  name  of  New  Haven  was  Qutm- 
fiaek.  It  was  first  settled  by  the  English, 
m  1638.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  coUmy 
of  New  Haven,  which  continued  distinct 
from  the  colonv  of  Connecticut  till  1665. 
(See  Mw  England.)  The  legislature  of 
the  state  meets  alternately  here  and  at 
Hartford.  Yale  college,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  literary  institutions  in  Am^- 
ica,  is  established  at  New  Haven.  It  was 
incorporated  in  1701  ;  was  originally 
placed  at  Killingworth ;  in  1707,  removed 
to  Saybrook ;  in  1717,  to  New  Haven. 
There  are  ten  college  buildings ;  four 
halls,  100  feet  by  40,  and  four  stories 
high,  containing  thirty-two  rooms  each  for 
students ;  a  new  and  convenient  chapel, 
one  story  of  which  is  appropriated  to  the 
theological  school,  and  another  to  the 
college  library ;  two  other  buildings,  con- 
taining rooms  for  recitations,  lectures  and 
libraries ;  a  dining-hall,  of  stone,  with  an 
elegant  apartment  above  for  the  mineralo- 

e'cal  cabinet  and  lectures;  a  chemical 
boratoty;  and  the  medical  college,  a 
large  edifice,  of  stone.  The  college  ubra- 
ry  contains  9500  volumes,  and  Uie  stu- 
dents' libraries  9000.  The  philosophical 
and  chemical  apparatus  are  very  good. 
The  cabinet  of  mmerals  is  the  most  valua- 
ble in  the  U.  Sutes.  It  contains  above 
16,000  specimens.  The  number  of  in- 
Btructen  in  the  academical  department  of 
Yale  collece  is  twenty;  the  number  of 
alumni,  4^;  the  number  of  students, 
without  includinff  medical,  theological  and 
law  students,  331.  Commencement  is 
held  on  the  thud  Wednesday  in  August. 
There  are  three  vacations,  viz.  from  com- 
mencement, six  weeks ;  from  the  fleeond 
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Wednesday  in  January,  two  weeks;  and 
from  the  first  Wednesday  in  May,  four 
weeks.  In  1822,  a  theological  school  was 
established  in  connexion  with  this  college. 
The  number  of  students  at  present  is  & ; 
and  there  are  three  professors.  There  is 
a  medical  school,  the  lectures  of  which 
begin  six  weeks  after  the  college  com- 
mencement. It  has  6  professors  and  48 
students.  There  is  also  a  law  school, 
having  two  professois  and  forty -four  stu- 
dents. These  numbers  are  all  given  for 
the  year  1831.  The  city  is  also  celebrated 
for  the  number  of  its  boarding  schools  and 
smaller  seminaries  for  the  young  of  lM)th 
sexes.  The  average  number  of  persons 
who  are  here  firom  abroad  for  the  purpose 
of  education  is  supposed  to  be  rarely  be- 
low a  thousand.  Blue  laws  is  a  name 
given  to  the  quaint  regulations  of  the 
early  government  of  New  Haven  plan- 
tation, when  the  public  authorities  kept  a 
sharp  watch  over  the  deportment  of  the 
good  people  of  the  colony,  and  punished 
all  breaches  of  good  manners  and  good  mor- 
als, often  with  a  ludicrous  formality.  Some 
account  of  them  is  ^ven  in  a  little  book, 
cited  at  the  close  of  me  article  Connecticut, 

New  Hebrides  ;  a  cluster  of  Islands  in 
the  South  Pacific  ocean,  first  discovered  by 
Quiros,  in  the  year  1506,  who  supposed 
them  to  be  a  southern  continent,  and  call- 
ed them  TS/erra  Australia  dd  EspirUu 
Santo.  Bougainville,  who  explored  them 
in  1768,  called  them  the  ^^kipelago  of 
the  Great  Cydades,  Cook  visited  them  m 
1773,  and*  gave  them  the  name  of  ^Yew 
Hebride$.  They  are  in  general  moun- 
tainous, and  abound  in  wood  and  water. 
Their  principal  productions  are  bread-fruit, 
cocoa-nuts  and  phuitains,  yams  and  sugar- 
canes.  The  inhabitants  appear  civil  and 
hospitable,  and  are  of  difierent  races.  Lon. 
166P  4(y  to  170°  21'E. ;  lat.  14°3(y  to  20^5'  S. 

New  Jersey  is  one  of  the  thirteen 
origmal  states  of  the  American  Union  ; 
boimded  on  the  north  by  New  York,  on 
the  east  by  New  York  and  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  on  the  south  by  the  ocean,  and  on 
the  west  by  the  states  of  Delaware  and 
Pennsylvania.  The  Hudson  river  divides 
it  from  New  York  on  the  east,  and  on  the 
west  are  the  Delaware  river  and  bay. 
The  length  is  163  miles,  and  the  breadth 
52  miles  ;  between  lat.  38°  17'  and  41'>  21' 
N.,  and  lon.  75P  tW  and  73P  53^  W. 
The  area  in  square  miles  is  7490. 
The  census  of  1^  shows  a  population 
of  320,779,  and  an  increase  of43,$A)4  since 
1820.  The  territory  is  divided  into  four- 
teen counties — Bergen,  Morris,  Sussex, 
Wairen,  Essex,  8omerBet,Hunterdon,Mid- 


dlesex,  Burlington,  Monmouth,  Gloucester, 
Salem,  Cumteriand  and  Cape  May,  and 
these  are  subdivided  into  townships.  The 
fkce  of  the  country  presents  every  variety ; 
from  the  north  to  the  south  is  found  a  suc- 
cession of  mountains,  hills,  heights  and 
plains,  each  occupying  a  distinct  and  well 
defined  region.  The  southern  section  of 
the  state,  from  the  Rocky  hill  ridge,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  is  an  a]lu\^  forma- 
tion, of  which  the  soil  and  face  of  the 
country,  trunks  of  trees,  oyster-shells,  and 
various  marine  productions,  found  at  ipreax 
depths,  in  wells  and  other  excavations, 
furnish  satis&ctory  proof,  strengthened  by 
the  ftict  that,  in  this  part  of  the  state,  the 
hills  face  the  north,  are  precipitous,  and  lie 
on  the  southerly  side  or  the  valleys,  fit>m 
which,  on  the  northerly  side,  the  land  rises 
in  a  gentle  slope,  evidently  caused  by  the 
breaking  and  subsiding  of  the  waves, 
bearing  in  their  force  the  sands  of  the 
ocean.  The  principal  internal  waters  are 
Second  river,  Hackensack,  Passaic,  Rari- 
tan,  Musconetcong,  Rancocus,  Salem, 
ShrewsbuT}',  Tom's  river.  Great  Egg- 
harbor,  Cohanzey  and  Maurice  river. 
Raritan  bay  is  a  spacious  estuary  on  tiie 
eastern  coast,  affonfing  a  ready  access,  at 
all  seasons,  from  the  ocean  to  Perth  Am- 
boy,  the  chief  seai)ort  town  of  the  state,  and 
possessing,  for  tins  purpose,  peculiar  and 
admirable  advantages,  which  have  not  3'et 
been  adeouately  improved,  from  the  prox- 
imity of  the  commercial  emporium  of  the 
nation.  The  Swedes  early  made  settle- 
ments in  the  counnr  of  Sdem,  where 
some  of  their  descenaants  still  remain,  and 
the  names  of  places  given  by  them  are,  in 
some  instances,  retained.  Dutch  emi- 
grants spread  at  an  eariy  period  from  New 
York,  over  the  county  of  Bergen.  The 
province  was  granted  by  king  Charles  II 
to  his  brother  James,  duke  of  York,  by 
charter,  dated  in  1664 ;  and  being  by  tlie 
latter  speedily  granted  to  subordinate  pro- 
prietors, the  settlements  of  the  English 
rapidly  extended.  It  was,  in  1676,  set  off 
into  two  great  divisions — East  Jersey  and 
West  Jersey  ;  each  belonging  to  different 
proprietors,  who  held  both  the  right 'of 
soil  and  the  powers  of  government,  the 
latter  of  which  were  exercised  by  gov- 
eniors  appointed  by  the  proprietors,  and 
representatives  chosen  by  the  people.  The 
proprietary  jrovemment  continued  until 
the  year  1702,  when  the  powers  of  gov 
emment  were  surrendered  to  queen  Anne ; 
and  the  colony  remained  a  royal  govern- 
ment until  the  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence, the  governors  being  appointed  by 
the  crown,  and  the  legislature  choeen,  as 
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before,  by  the  people,  but  afterwards  rep* 
resenting  the  whole  community,  and  sit- 
ting alternately  at  Burlington  and  Perth 
Amboy,  then  the  principal  towns  of  the 
respective  divisions.  In  the  grants  and 
concessions  of  the  proprietors,  under 
which  the  colony  was  settled,  the  sound-, 
est  and  most  liberal  principles  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  are  declared.  These  were 
sedulously  cherished  by  the  early  colo- 
nists, and  were,  in  many  controveraiee  with 
their  governors,  both  proprietary  and  roy- 
al, maintained  by  the  representatives  of 
the  people  with  ^reat  firmness,  zeal  and 
iatelligence. '  A  sincere  attachment  to  the 
interests  of  the  mother  country  was,  nev- 
ertheless, felt  and  displayed  on  all  occa- 
sions, and  wad  practically  manifested  in 
the  moneys  expended  and  the  blood  shed 
in  the  expeditions  to  Canada,  and  on  the 
borders  of  lake  Champlain,  and  was 
maintained  until  arbitraiy  exactions  and 
unconstitutional  oppresnon  compelled  the 
people,  in  common  with  the  other  colo- 
nies, to  look  to  a  separation.  In  the  pre- 
paratory measures  and  conventions  the 
delegates  of  New  Jersey  were  always 
found.  She  was  among  the  earliest  to  re- 
solve on  independence,  unquestionably  the 
second  to  comply  vrith  the  reconunenda- 
tion  of  the  continental  congress,  and  form 
for  herself  a  constitution  of  government 
One  of  the  earliest  members  of  the  first 
confederation,  she  adopted  promptly,  and 
with  peculiar  unanimity,  the  present  con- 
stituhon  of  the  U.  States.  During  the  war 
of  the  revolution,  her  patriotism  was  emi- 
nent Some  of  the  most  interesting  scenes 
and  of  the  most  arduous  conflicts  of  that 
period,  took  place  within  her  bounds. 
The  enemy  was  repulsed  at  Monmouth 
and  at  Princeton,  and  the  tide  of  the  war 
was  turned  at  Trenton.  Her  privations  and 
sufferings  were  great,  from  having  been 
long  occupied  by  the  rival  armies  and  the 
seat  of  hostilities ;  and  at  the  'close  she 
was  found  to  have  advanced  laigely  be- 
yond her  proportion  of  the  pecuniary  ex- 
penditures or  the  contest — The  leffisla- 
ture  is  composed  of  two  bodies,  the  legis- 
lative council  and  the  general  assemoly ; 
the  former  having  fourteen  members,  one 
from  each  county ;  the  latter,  fifty  mem-. 
bers,  the  counties  being  represented  by 
dififerent  numbers,  finm  one  to  fi^e.  The 
governor  is  annually  appointed,  and,  like 
most  of  the  executive,  judicial,  and  mili- 
tary officers,  by  the  two  houses  in  joint 
ineetintf.  The  judicial  powers  are  dis- 
tributed among  a  court  ofcbancery,  mod- 
elled according  to  the  English  system,  the 
governor  being   chancellor,   a   supreme 


court  of  common  law  jurisdiction  over 
the  whole  state,  with  a  circuit  court  for  the 
trial  of  issues  of  fact  in  civil  eases  in  eacb> 
<  ounty,  courts  of  common  pleas  in  the 
several  counties  for  the  trial  or  civil  causesy 
orphans'  courts  for  matters  of  testament^ 
adiministration  and  guardianship,  and 
courts  for  the  trial  of  small  causes  before 
justices  of  the  peace.  The  courts  of  crim- 
inal jurisdiction  are  courts  of  general 
quarter  sessions  of  the  peace,  courts  of 
oyer  and  terminer,  and  general  jdl-deliv- 
ery,  the  supreme  court,  and  the  governor 
and  council  for  the  trial  of  impeachments 
exhibited  by  the  house  of  assembly.  The 
military  force  of  the  state,  according  to 
the  omcial  report  of  the  adjutant-geneial 
for  the  year  1830,  is  35^360,  consisting  of 
cavalry,  1810,  artillery,  1866,  riflemen, 
1115,  infantry,  30,456,  and  general  and 
brigade  staff,  93.  The  literary  institutions 
ore  two  colleges,  numero^is  excellent 
academies,  and  many  valuable  private 
schools.  The  college  of  New  Jersey  at 
Princeton  has  long  and  jusdy  mamiained 
a  high  reputation,  and  numbers  among  its 
alumni  many  of  the  roost  eminent  men  of 
the  Union,  especially  ,in  the  Southern 
States.  The  other  institution,  a  few  years, 
since  reorganized  under  the  name  of 
JSit^eTv'  ctdiege,  has  already  earned  dis- 
tinction. A  meoloffical  seminary  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  is  established  at 
Princetonj  and  another,  under  tlie  charge 
of  the  Dutch  Reformed  church,  at  New 
Brunswick.  A  great  attention  to  the 
cause  of  public  Question  has  recently 
arisen  throughout  the  state,  and  measures 
are  in  progress  which  promise  important 
and  happy  results.  A  school  fund,  now 
exceeding  $250,000,  is  monoid  by  trus- 
tees, under  the  authority  of  the  le^a« 
ture,  and  is  steadily  increasing;  while  a 
large  portion  of  its  annual  income  is  dis- 
tributed among  the  several  townships,  and 
is  applied^  augmented  by  moneys  volun- 
tarily raised  by  the  townships,  to  the  sup- 
port of  common  schools,  and  otherwise 
to  extend  the  means  of  education  over  die 
whole  community.  A  liberal  spirit  of 
public  improvenient  has  been  awakened, 
and  is  now  encouraging  and  carrying  on 
a  number  of  works  of  great  public  utility. 
A  canal  to  connect  the  waters  of  the  Del- 
aware, near  Easton,  with  the  tide  water  of 
the  Passaic,  near  Newark,  is  nearly  com- 
pleted, and  will  open  an  access  to  a  most 
valuable  and  improvable  region  of  the 
state.  A  grand  canal  for  sloop  naviga- 
tion, of  seventy  feet  width  and  seven  roet 
depth  at  the  water  line,  from  the  Dela- 
ware, near  Trenton,  to  the  Rarium,  near 
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New  Brunflwick,  intended  to  aflbnl  a 
oommanication  by  water  between  tbe 
cities  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  is 
in  active  progress.  A  rsil-road  fiom 
Camden,  opposite  Philadelphia,  by  way 
of  Bordentown,  to  South  Amboy,  will 
soon  be  read?  for  use.  Another,  &om  Pat- 
erson  to  Hoboken,  is  begun.  For  anoth- 
er, from  Elizabethtown  to  Somerville,  a 
company  has  been  incorporated  and 
formed,  and  dirers  others  are  in  contem- 
plation. The  people  of  this  state  are 
chiefly  engaged  m  agriculture  and  manu- 
fiw^tures,  and  but  few,  comparatively,  are 
employed  in  commerce.  While  some 
paitB  of  the  state  are  sandy  and  barren,  or, 
being  rocky  and  mountainous,  are  not  well 
ada{Sed  to  cultivation,  large  portions  have 
a  soil  of  great  fertility,  well  suited  to  the 
cultivation  of  grain,  and  for  grazing ;  and, 
accordin{[ly,  upon  the  extensive  meadows, 
herds  of  cattle  are  raised  for  the  markets 
of  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  Lai]ge 
quantities  of  butter  and  cheese  of  superior 
<iuality  are  made.  The  breed  of  horses 
is  excellent  Apples,  peaches,  and  fruits 
of  all  kinds,  are  raised  in  abundance. 
The  Newark  cider  and  the  Btfrlington 
hams  are  of  great  celebri^.  Wheat,  lye, 
Indian  com,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  oats 
and  barley  are  staple  commodities.    Emi- 

Smts  from  the  vme  countries  of  Europe 
ve  pmnted  out  some  districts  as  very 
suitable  to  the  cultivation  of  the  ^pes 
used  for  the  making  of  wine ;  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  situation  of  the  state  fhr- 
nishes  peculiar  advantages  for  the  rearing 
of  silk-worms  and  the  making  of  si]£ 
Manufactures  are  flourishing  and  improv- 
ing. 'GUss  of  various  kinds,  and  in  large 
quantities,  is  made  at  thirteen  different 
esUiblishmentB,  in  the  counties  of  Warren, 
Cumberland  and  Gloucester.  Paper  is 
extensively  manu&cmred  in  Springfield, 
at  Morristown,  near  Trenton,  and  at 
Mount  Holly.  Gunpowder  is  made  near 
Spottswood.  Iron  is  probably  the  most 
important  article  of  raanu&cture.  Bog 
ore  is  found  in  Burlington  and  Monmouth ; 
and  the  mines  of  the  northern  counties  are 
rich,and,  perhaps,  inexhaustible.  Forges 
and  furnaces  are  in  active  operation  in 
Morris,  Sussex,  Monmouth,  Gloucester 
and  Cumberland  counties.  There  are 
rolling  and  slitting-mills  at  Paterson, 
Bridi^ton  and  Dover.  At  the  latter  place 
chain-cables  are  made,  and  at  both  the 
former,  cut-nails  in  abundance.  The 
towns  most  enei^ed  in  manuflictures  are 
Newark  and  Peterson.  The  former  is 
noted  for  the  manufiicture  of  leather,  and 
the  exercise  of  various  occupations  in 


which  it  is  employed ;  also  for  the  making 
of  carriiures,  cabinet  ware  and  fimcy 
chairs.  The  latter  is  chiefly  engaged  in 
the  manufocture  of  cotton,  hemp  ai^  ma- 
chinery. In  1829,  there  were  in  Pater- 
son 467  power  and  hand  looms  in  opera- 
tion,  and  four  machine  factories,  in  one  of 
which  was  made,  in  the  preceding  year, 
15,048  spindles,  with  their  appurte- 
nances ;  and  connected  with  it  is  an  iron 
and  brass  foundenr,  producing,  annuallv, 
35,000  pounds  of  brass,  and  l,020,06o 
pounds  of  iron  casdncs.  The  number  of 
persons  employed  in  the  various  establish- 
ments,  many  of  whom  were  children,  was 
1879.  The  cotton  and  flax  annually  con- 
sumed amount  to  2,779,600  pounds;  and 
the  quantity  of  duck,and  cloth  ofa]ldescri|>- 
tions,  manufiictured,  2,604,450  vards.— 
This  state  is  ricfh  in  mineral  production& 
Limestone  extensively  prevails.  Iron,  as 
already  mentioned,  is  anundant.  Marble 
and  zinc  are  found.  Ores  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver have  been  discovered  in  the  county  of 
Wairen,  and  the  former  recently  near 
Somerviile.  Copper  mines  in  Sdinerset 
and  Bersen  counties  were  wrought  before 
the  revolution,  and  extensive  veins  are  be- 
lieved to  cross  the  state  in  a  aouth-westeriy 
direction  flx>m  Schuyler  mine,  near  Bdle- 
ville,  to  the  river  Delaware.  Mari,  pe- 
culiarly fitted  as  a  manure  for  the  sazidy 
reeion^is  found  in  their  vicinage.  Peat 
ents  in  different  districts  in  e^iaustless 
beds.  Clay  of  superior  quality  for  the 
arts  is  dug  up  in  ffreat  abundance  near 
South  Amboy  ;  and  sand,  used  as  an  in- 
ffredient  for  the  finest  glass,  is  carried 
trom  beds  recently  discovered  near  Port 
Elizabeth,  in  the  county  of  Cumberland, 
to  the  principal  manufactories  of  die 
Union.  The  chief  towns  are  Trenton,  New- 
ark, Peterson,  Hackensack,  Morristown, 
Newton,  Belvidere,  Elizabethtown,  New 
Brunswick,  Perth  Amboy,  Princeton,  Som- 
erviile, Burlington,  Mount  Holly,  Wood- 
bury, Salem  and  Bridgeton.  Tbe  seat  of 
the  state  government  is  at  Trenton,  in 
which  is  a  state-house,  a  large  and  con- 
venient but  olain  building,  for  the  accom- 
modation or  the  legislature  and  the  supe- 
rior courts ;  and  near  the  town  stands  the 
penitentiary  or  state  prison,  where  about 
130  convicts  are  imprisoned,  at  hard  labor. 

New  Jersey  Colleoe.  (See  Prmct' 
toft.] 

New  London  ;  a  city  and  port  of  entr>', 
in  New  London  county,  Connecticut,  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  river  Thames^  three 
miles  fixmi  its  mouth.  It  is  13  miles  south 
of  Norwich,  42  south-east  of  Hartford, 
and  53  east  of  New  Haven;  Ion.  72^9^ 
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W.;  laL  4P  23"  N. ;  population  in  1810, 
3233;  in  1890,3890;  in  1831,4356.  The 
courts  for  the  countv  are  held  alternately 
here  and  at  Norwich.  New  London  har- 
bor is  the  best  in  the  state.  Itis  defended 
by  fort  Tnunbull  on  the  west  side  of  the 
riVer,  and  by  foit  Griswoki  on  the  east 
nde,  in  Groton.  On  a  point  which  pro- 
jects considerably  into  toe  sound  is  New 
London  liffht-house.  The  commerce  is 
considerable,  both  in  the  coasting  trade 
with  the  Southern  States  and  forei|n  trade 
with  the  West  Indies.  Ti  e  town  is  imf- 
ularty  laid  out,  but  has  convenient  pubhc 
biiildinew,  and  churches  for  Congiegation- 
aljsts,  Episcopalians,  Baptists  and  Meth* 
odislB.  Packets  and  steam-boats  ply 
regulariy  between  this  port  and  New 
York.    (See  Caimutieta.) 

Newmarket  ;  a  town  m  England,  oart- 
\j  in  Cambridgeshire,  but  momy  in  Nor- 
folk ;  thirteen  miles  north-east  of  Cam- 
bridge, sixty  north  of  London;  Ion.  27' 
£. ;  lat.  52^"  1  y  N. ;  population,  1793.  It 
IS  chiefly  celebrated  fer  borse-raceS|  being 
the  fine  meeting  in  the  kingdom.  The 
town  owes  its  support  principally  to  the 
races,  which  are  held  chiefly  in  the  sprinff, 
and  the  months  of  Julv  and  October.  It 
has  two  markets  weekly,  on  Tuesday  and 
Tbunday. 

New  Msxico  ;  a  territory  belonffin^  to 
the  Mexican  United  States.    (See  Mexico.) 

Nbw  Nbtheklaitds.    (See  JVew  York) 

New  Orlean 8 ;  a  city  of  Louisiana,  sit- 
uated in  the  parish  of  Orieans,  in  a  bend 
of  the  Misnasippi  river,  on  its  lefl  bank, 
105  miles  by  the  river,  and  90  in  a  direct 
line  fit>m  the  Belize,  at  its  mouth ;  lat  29^ 
5?  N. ;  Ion.  90^  7'  W.  It  is  1203  miles 
fit>m  Washington,  about  1000  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio,  about  1200  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Missouri,  and  neariy  inter- 
mediate between  Boston  and  Mexico; 
population  in  1810,  17,242;  in  1820, 
27,176 ;  in  1830, 46^10.  New  Orleans  is 
the  seat  of  government  for  the  state,  and 
is  the  grand  commercial  metropolis  of  the 
MisBiBsippi  Valley.  No  city  on  the  globe 
possesses  so  great  natural  advantages  for  a 
commercial  capital  The  Mississippi,  and 
its  tributaries  above  this  citv,  have  an  ex- 
tent of  more  than  20,000  miles  of  waters, 
already  navigated  by  steam-boats,  and  pass- 
ing through  the  richest  soils  and  the  pleas- 
antest  climates.  Its  communication  with 
the  ocean  is  easy.  Numerous  bayous 
connect  it  with  eveiy  part  of  the  state.  By 
a  basin  and  canal,  and  the  bayou  St  John, 
h  communicates  with  lake  Pouchartrain, 
aod  the  lakes  thence  to  the  gulf  of  Mexi- 
co, the  opposite  Florida  shore,  with  Mo- 


bile, Pensacola,  and  the  whole  gulf  shore, 
east  and  west  A  rail-road  between  the^ 
d^  and  lake  Ponchartndn,  four  and  a  half 
miles  long,  peifecdy  soraicht,  with  only 
sixteen  inches  ascent  and  <MBoent,  is  now 
opened ;  and  an  aitificial  harbor  and  break- 
water in  the  lake,  at  the  end  of  the  rail* 
road,  will  soon  be  completed.  The  M]»- 
sissippi  and  its  principal  branches  are  ad- 
mirably adaptea  for  steam-boat  navigation^ 
and  abo  for  the  descent  of  those  cheap 
and  capacious  vessels,  the  flat-bottomed 
boats.  The  use  of  steannboats  in  towing 
ships  now  renders  it  unnecessary  to  wait, 
either  at  the  city  or  below  it,  for  fiivoraUe 
winds.  The  forts  erected  for  the  defence 
of  the  dty,  during  the  last  war,  have  heeo 
improved,  aod  ouen  have  been  elected; 
and  the  constantlv  increasing  strength  of 
the  city  itself,  and  its  facilities  for  receiv- 
ing the  growing  strength  of  the  whole 
Mississippi  Valfey,  must  render  it  secure 
from  foreif^n  invasion.  This  is  but  a  very 
brief  and  imperfect  view  of  the  local  ad^ 
vantages  of  New  Orleans.  The  old  >city. 
properiy  so  called,  is  built  in  the  form  or 
a  parallelognun,  of  which  the  longer  side9 
are  1820  yards,  and  the  shorter,  or  the 
depth  of  the  city  towards  the  swamps  TOO 
yards.  Above  the  city  are  now  built  the 
suburbs  of  St  Mary  and  Annuoeiation. 
Below  the  city  are  the  suburbs  Maiitny. 
Daumois,  Declouet  These  are  called' 
fktahmirgt.  Between  the  dty  and  the 
Dayou  St  John  are  the  vilk|res  St  Claud* 
and  St  Johnsburg.  The .  ^d  city  is  di^ 
vided  into  squares,  having  a  front  of  319 
feet  in  length ;  and  each  square  is  divided 
into  twelve  lots.  Few  of  the  HisefS  are 
more  than  forty  feet  wide.  Tlie  wooden 
buildings,  of  which  the  city  was  formerly 
composed,  have  mostly  ^Ven  place  u> 
thope  of  brick.  In  the  old  city,  the  French 
and  Spanish  styles  of  building  predomi- 
nate. The  houses  are  stuccoed  externally^ 
and  this  stucco,  of  a  white  or  yellow  col- 
or, though  less  durable,  is  more  pleasing 
to  the  eye  than  brick.  The  fkuxbourg 
St  Mary,  and  other  new  parts  of  the  eity^ 
are  built  principally  of  v  brick,  after  the 
American  style.  Several  warehouses^ 
with  stone  fronts,  have  lately  been  erect- 
ed. In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
city  is  ^adually  becoming  more  purely 
American  in  all  its  characteristics ;  but  a 
great  portion  of  its  inhabitants  are  of 
French  and  Spanish  descent,  and  the 
French  language  is  used  more  than  the 
En^li^.  During  the  season  of  most  active 
busmesB,  the  manners,  dress,  custoUis  and 
lanffuages  of  the  worid  at  large  seem  tp 
be  here  exhibited.    Those  who  desire  to 
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witness  a  display  of  the  commodities  of 
all  climates^  and  all  countries,  with  the 
costumes  and  languages  of  civifized  and 
undyilized  men  and  women,  may  do 
well  to  visit  the  market  of  New  Orleans, 
especialhr  on  a  Sunday  mominginFebni- 
aiy  or  March.  We  have  not  room,  with- 
out too  much  extendinff  this  article,  to  de- 
Mftlbe  the  public  buildings  of  this  city. 
In  general,  they  ate  commodious,  elegant, 
and  veiy  expensive.  There  are  few 
churches,  and  Sunday  is  spent  more 
after  the  custom  of  Catholic  countries 
than  in  any  of  the  Atlantic  cities.  The 
CatlidKc  cathedral  is  a  nobte  ediBce,  ninety 
feet  by  120,  vrith  four  towers.  The  roof 
is  covered  with  hollow  tiles,  as  are  most 
of  the  French  and  Spanish  houses.    The 


charitable  institutions  of  the  cinr  are  high- 
ly creditable ;  they  are  very  efficient  in  al- 
leviating the  wants,  miseries  and  vices  of 
the  native  and  the  stranger.  The  means 
of  education  in  New  Orleans  are  very  lim- 
ited, compared  with  those  of  the  other 
laige  cities  in  the  U.  States ;  but  there  have 
been  great  improvementB  within  the  last 
three  years.  The  police  of  the  city  has 
become  veiy  efficient,  and  scenes  of  riot 
and  disorder  are  rarely  known.  Consid- 
ering that  one  half  of  the  people  arc 
slaves,  and  that  po  great  a  variety  of  stran- 
gers habitually  throng  this  city,  there  is 
more  order  and  good  morals  than  could  be 
expected.  The  following  table  will  pre- 
sent a  view  of  the  commerce  of  New 
Orleans. 


BnporU  into  JVeir  Orieani  from  the  Mtrior  during  Six  Years, 
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106,405 

1,723 
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21,704 
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3,860 
5,622 
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19,987 

296,042 
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89,876 


115,535 

183,712 
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3,160 
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30,224 
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2,868 

13^72 

3,995 

5,405 

795 

15,210 

269,571 

5,557 

6349 


157,323 

110,206 

146,203 

2,940 

6,215 

159 

29,432 

4,239 


The  amount  of  cotton  exported  in  the 
year  ending  September  30,  1830,  was 
354,024  bales.  Many  hundreds  of  ffiit  boats 
are  seen,  at  the  levee,  in  the  busy  season, 
laden  with  all  the  productions  of  the  Vid- 
ley.  Steam-boats  are  coming  and  depart- 
ing every  hour,  and  fifly  oraixty  are  oflen 
seen  in  the  harbor  at  one  time.  A  forest 
of  masts  is  continually  seen  along  the  levee, 
except  during  the  sultry  months.  Noth- 
ing seems  adverse  to  the  growth  of  New 
Orleans,  except  the  unhealthiness  of  its 
chmate.  The  surface  of  the  city  is  seve- 
ral feet  below  the  level  of  the  river  at  high 
water,  and  the  adjacent  countiy  is  all  low 
and  marshy.  This  is,  doubdess,  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  the  fi:equent  occurrence  of 
the  yeUow  fever,  llie  legislature  have 
taken  active  measureato  have  the  countiy 


well  eiq^lored,  and  are  commencing  a 
great  varietyof  works  for  draining,  raising, 
and  otherwise  improving  it  The  streets 
of  the  city  are  now  paved,  and  places  of 
stagnant  water  are  drained,  or  filled.  Wa- 
ter from  the  river  is  now  made  to  wash 
the  gutters  of  the  streets.  These  and  otli  - 
er  means  are  expected  to  improve  the 
healthiness  of  the  place.  If  it  should  be 
made  healthy,  it  will  probably  become  the 
lar^t  city  of  America.  (For  further  sta- 
tistical information,  see  Lomtiana.) 

New  PuLTomsTs ;  a  phik)8ophicalsect 
The  sect  of  Platonists  (see  PUOo)  was,  of 
all  the  sects  belonging  to  the  Socratic 
school,  the  most  numerous ;  but  their  zeal 
relaxed,  whilst  others,  particularly  the 
skeptics,  beean  to  excite  greater  interest. 
In  the  third  century  of  the  vulgar  era. 
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however,  the  Platonvts  roee  anew,  and 
ftrmed  a  distinct  Bect-*-that  of  New  Pla- 
tonieta,  ako  called  die  ^^Uxandrian  Plato- 
nisU,  because  their  chief  seat  was  at  fiist 
in  Akxaodria.  Their  doctrines  had  a 
tendency  to  unite  Phitonism  with  Orien- 
talism. The  new  impulse  which  the  Pla- 
tonic philosophy,  in  a  new  form,  suddenly 
received,  ia  to  be  explained  by  the  peculiar 
genius  of  the  first  New  Platonists ;  their 
opposition  to  skepticism ;  the  incfinadon 
of  the  Greeks,  enervated  bv  luxury,  to 
mysticism  and  Orientid  ftnancism ;  and  a 
desire  to  oppose  to  the  victorious  progress 
of  Christianity  a  philosophical  system  of 
paganism.  The  New  Platonists  aimed  at 
the  highest  knowledge,— the  knowledge 
of  the  absokUe,  and  an  intimate  union 
with  it,  in  order  to  fulfil  the  destiny  of 
roan,  to  attain  a  perfect  acauaintance  with 
the  universe,  holiness  ana  happiness,  to 
which,  as  they  maintained,  the  knowledge 
of  the  abgolule  (0cwpta)  wouki  alone  lead. 
Ammonius  Saccas  of  Alexandria  (a  man 
of  extraordinary  senius,  who  was  obliged 
to  earn  his  biead  bv  carrying  loads,  and 
who,  according  to  the  common  opinion, 
was  the  foundei  of  this  school)  inspired 
his  pupils,  among  whom  were  the  famous 
critic  Longinus  (q.  v.),  Plotinus,  Ori^n 
and  Hereimius,  with  his  own  poetico- 
philosophical  zeal  Plotinus  ^m  at  Ly- 
copolia,  in  Egypt,  A.  D.  205,  and  died 
270)  contributed  chiefly  to  settle  the  doc- 
trines of  New  Platonism,  in  his  writinoB. 
Philosophy,  according  to  him,  should 
know  the  One  which  is  the  cause  and  es- 
sence of  all  things,  the  original  light  from 
which  every  thin^^  emanates,  not  by 
thought  and  reflecuon,  but,  in  a  perfect 
manner,  by  intuition,  which  precedes 
thought  The  philosophy  of  Plotinus, 
therefore,  rests  on  the  proposidons  that 
the  absolute,  that  which  is  above  the 
senses,  is  the  foundation  of  the  world; 
and  that  it  is  knowable  by  intuition,  which 
precedes  thought  Intelligerce,  the  prod- 
uct and  image  of  the  One,  penetrates  all 
thincs ;  and  the  soul  proceeds  from  it,  as 
the  forminir  thought ;  the  soul  afain  seeks 
the  One,  the  Grood,  the  oriffinal  cause  of 
the  universe.  This  is  done  oy  immediate 
intuition  and  enjovment ;  and  thus,  ac- 
cording to  him,  the  conceiving^  and  the 
conceiver  become  one ;  the  conceiving  soul 
becomes  what  it  conceives;  it  returns  to 
the  One.  Th^  whole  spiritual  world  is 
therefore  to  be  considered  as  one  spiritual 
being.  AH  is  only  an  intuidon.  Tne  sen- 
sible worid  is  but  the  inwge  of  the  inteUi- 
gible  world ;  time  is  an  imaxe  of  etemitv, 
and  emanates  Snm  it    Evil  is  either  only 


apfiarent,  or  neceiBBiv ;  but  if  necessary, 
it  ceases  to  be  evil.  Among  the  pupils  of 
Plotinus,  Porphyry  fMalchus]  and  Ame- 
Uus  are  distinguishea.  Jamblichus,  a  pu- 
pil of  Porphyry,  had  a  large  number  of 
disciples,  among  whom  £u8tathius,.£de- 
sius,  and  the  emperor  Julian,  were  the 
most  celebrated.  At  a  later  period,  Ath- 
ens became  the  seat  of  New  Platonism. 
Among  the  later  New  Platonists,  Proclus 
of  Constandnople  (fitim  412  to  485)  is  dis- 
tinguished. Two  circumstances  chiefly 
render  the  New  natonists  interesting: 
first,  that  poedcal  elevation  of  the  soul 
which  is  most  welcome  when  the  aludent 
has  passed  through  all  the  dogmadc  os- 
teins and  skepticism,  without  nndinjf  sat- 
ifl&ction ;  and,  secondly,  the  reconcihadon 
which  their  system  attempts  between  the 
Greek  philosophy,  on  one  side,  and  the 
most  ancient  symbolical  system  of  the 
East,  paganism  in  (jpeneral,  on  the  other. 
Hence,  uso,  the  union  of  Platonism  and 
the  Pytha^rean  philosophy,  and  the  de- 
sire of  uniting  the  contending  views  of 
former  sects.  This  attempt,  however,  to 
conceive  the  popular  religion,  orpaganina 
in  its  original  sense,  has  led  some  to  re- 
ject those  accounts  which  they  cite  to 
prove  their  opinions ;  and  it  has  been  as- 
serted that  they,  themselves  living  at  so 
late  a  period,  cannot  be  testimonies  to  facts 
pardy  buried  in  the  obscurity  of  remote 
history.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has 
been  asserted  that  many  of  these  antiquari- 
an and  mytholocical  notices,  which  we  find 
ftst  or  onlv  wim  the  New  Platonists,  bear 
too  much  the  stamp  of  truth  to  be  consider- 
ed as  invented  by  them,  and  that  they  niisht 
have  been  taken  firomeariier  sources.  The 
scholastic  philosophy  and  dialectic  subde- 
ty  of  the  middle  ages,  which  were  address- 
ed solely  to  the  understanding,  and  the 
want  of  a  philosophy  which  should  satis- 
fy the  whole  nature  of  man,  caused,  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  fifieenth  century,  the 
renewal  of  Platonism,  as  modified  by  the 
New  Platonists.  The  most  distinguished 
supporter  of  this  new  Italian  Platonicphi- 
losophy,  patronised  t^the  Medici,  in  Flor- 
ence, was  Marsilius  Fioinus  (q.  v.),  who 
died  1499. 

Newport,  a  post-town,  seaport,  and 
semi-metropolis  of  Rhode  bland,  is  beau- 
tifully situated  on  the  south-west  end  of  the 
island  of  Rhode  Island,  five  miles  fitim  the 
sea,  thirty  south  of  Providence,  and  seven- 
ty-one soudi  of  Boston,  in  lat  41°  29^  N., 
and  Ion.  7P  21'  W. ;  population  in  1810, 
7907;  in  1820,  7319;  in  1830,  8010.  It 
contains  a  sbite-house,  a  jail,  several  banks 
and  insurance  ofilces,  a  valuable  public 
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fibnzy,aiid  houses  of  worahip  for  most  of 
the  religious  denominatioDStDatare  found 
in  New  England.  A  very  elegant  build- 
ing is  appropriated  to  the  library.  The 
town  lies  noith  and  south,  upon  a  gradual 
ascent  east  from  the  water,  and  exhibits  a 
beautiful  view  fxom  the  harbor  and  the 
neighboring  hills.  It  is  much  celebrated 
for  the  salubrity  of  its  climate,  and  the 
beauty  of  its  situation ;  and  it  is  a  place  of 
fashionable  resort  from  the  Southern  and 
Middle  States,  during  the  warmest  months. 
It  \b  more  noted  than  any  other  town  in 
America  for  the  variety  and  excellence  of 
Its  fresh  fish.  Newport  was  first  settled  in 
1638,  by  William  Coddington  and  bis  as- 
sociates. It  was  formeriy  more  populous, 
commercial  and  flourishing  than  at  pres- 
ent. Before  the  American  revolution,  it 
was  the  fourth  commercial  town  in  the 
colonies,  and  contained,  at  one  time,  more 
than  9000  inhabitants.  It  suffered  severe- 
ly by  the  revolutionary  war,  and  was,  for 
a  loo^  time,  occupied  by  the  enemy.  The 
principal  street  is  more  than  a  mile  long. 
The  houses  have  an  antique  appearance. 
The  haibor,  which  spreads  westward  be- 
fore the  town,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
world.  It  has  a  safe  and  easy  entrance, 
and  is  bo  8j[)aciou8  that  a  larae  fleet  may 
r.  ichor  in  it,  and  ride  in  perfect  safety.  It 
iHilcfjnded  bv  three  forts:  fort  Green,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  town ;  fort  Adams, 
on  Bunton's  point,  two  miles  south-west 
of  the  town ;  and  fort  Wolcott,  on  Goat 
island,  in  fipont  of  the  town.  On  this 
island  there  is  also  a  military  hospital,  be- 
longing to  the  U.  States.  A  large  stone 
iiiillia  still  standing  here,  which  was  erect- 
ed before  the  date  of  the  earliest  records. 
New  Providence.  (See  Providence,) 
New  South  Wales  ;  an  English  colo- 
ny, on  the  eastern  coast  of  New  Holland. 
fSee  Holland^  J^ew,)  Cook  landed  here 
(1770)oa  his  first  voyage,  took  possession  of 
the  country  in  the  name  of  his  sovereimi, 
and  called  it  Xeio  Sauih  Wales.  He  luiso 
gave  its  name  to  Botany  bay,  which  he  en- 
tered at  the  same  time.  The  favorable  re- 
port which  he  made  of  the  harbor  and  the 
neighboring  country,  determined  the  Brit- 
ish government  to  found  a  colony  there 
(177o],  which  was  soon  afier  removed  to 
Sydney,  in  Port  Jackson,  and  which,  al- 
though composed,  ui  a  great  measure,  of 
/M>nvicts,  soon  became  very  prosuerous. 
In  1803,  a  settlement  was  establisned  on 
Van  Diemen's  Land.  (See  IHtmerCa 
{Van) Land.)  In  1813,  the  Blue  moun- 
tains  were  passed,  and,  in  1815,  the  site 
of  the  town  of  Bathurst  (140  miles  west 
of  Sydney)  was  selected.    In  1829,  ex- 


ploring parties  had  penetrated  to  a  te- 
tance  of  600  miles  into  the  interior.  On 
the  eastern  coast,  colonization  has  extend- 
ed to  Moreton  bay,  450  miles  north  of 
Sidney,  and  to  Port  Western,  at  an  equal 
distance  south.  Swan  river  (q.  v.)  settle- 
ment was  established  on  the  western 
coast  of  New  Holland  in  1829.  Bya  proc- 
lamation of  the  governor,  in  lo29,  the 
limits  within  which  it  was  permitted  to 
settle,  comprised  34,000  square  miles,  and 
included  19  counties.  The  census  of 
that  year  gave  a  population  of  36,548 
souls.  The  number  of  acres  located  was 
2,906,000 ;  cleared,  231,573  ;  cultivated, 
71,523:  horses,  12,479;  homed  cattle, 
262,868;  sheep,  536,391.  The  staple  of 
the  colony  is  wool,  of  which,  in  1822, 
172,860  pounds  were  exported :  in  1829, 
the  export  had  increased  to  1,006,000 
pounds.  The  total  value  of  exports  in 
1829  was  £184,720;  of  imports,  £678,663. 
The  inhabitants  consist  of  the  oflicere  of 
the  colony,  who  are  landed  proprietors, 
and  have  some  of  the  convicts  as  servants ; 
of  voluntary  emigrants,  generally  poor  per- 
sons, trans;)Orted  free  of  expense,  to  whom 
land,  &rC.,  is  given ;  of  convicts  who  have 
become  free ;  and  of  convicts  still  under  the 
operation  of  their  sentence.  Bushrangers 
are  convicts  who  escape  to  the  woods,  and 
live  by  depredations  on  the  colonists.  The 
colonists  have  lately  turned  their  attention 
less  exclusively  to  pasturage,  and  more  to 
agriculture ;  com,  potatoes,  tobacco,  hemp, 
fiax,  and  all  kinds  of  tropical  fruits,  are  cul- 
tivated. The  climate  is  niikl  and  healthy ; 
the  winter  is  miny ;  it  begins  in  March, 
and  continues  till  August;  there  is  no 
snow  except  on  the  highest  mountains. 
The  colony,  although  it  promises  to  be 
of  great  importance  to  the  mother  country, 
has  thus  far  been  a  burden.  The  revenue, 
in  1828,  was  £102,577  ;  the  expenditure, 
287,954.  The  commercial  connexions 
are  principally  with  England,  cape  of 
Gooa  Hope,  Cliina,  Mauritius,  Vau  Die  - 
men's  Land,  and  New  Zealand.  The 
moral  condition  of  the  colonists  is  low : 
schools,  however,  have  been  instituted,  and 
are  producing  good  effects ;  and,  in  1829,  a 
college  was  founded  at  Sydney.  Several 
newsiMipers,  and  three  or  four  quarterly 
periodicals,  are  published.  The  govern- 
ment is  under  a  governor-general  and  a 
legislative  council  (created  in  1829) ;  justice 
is  administered  by  civil,  criminal,  and  admi- 
ralty courts,  (For  further  mformation,  see 
Cunningham^s  JVew  SouUi  WaUs  (London, 
1827),  and  the  Asiatic  Journal  or  Monthly 
Roister  for  Indioy  China  and  Australia,) 
,  New  Spain.    (See  Mexico,) 
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New9?apkr8.  One  of  the  mort  re* 
markable  phenomena  of  modern  times  is 
the  periodical  press,  ritally  uSecting  soci- 
ety m  all  its  relations,  and  fbrming  one  of 
the  political  elements  of  modem  free  i}Bb- 
tions,  which  the  ancients  had  not  even  in 
embryo.  They  make  the  course  of  the 
statesman  very  different,  and,  with  most 
nation?,  mucli  more  difficult,  In  the  pres- 
ent than  in  former  times,  so  that  our  days 
have  witnessed  not  merely  the  shipwreck 
of  a  ministry  on  these  dangerous  breakers, 
but  that  of  a  whole  dynasty.  Of  the  periodi- 
cals, the  newspapers  form  the  most  pow- 
erful political  engine ;  and  of  them  we 
shall  treat  chiefly  in  this  article,  leaving  a 
few  more  remarks  for  the  head  PtriodHcaL 
Reviews,  and  the  like,  may  contribute 
more  to  enlighten  the  public  mind  on  cer- 
tain important  questions  ;  but  the  wide 
diffusion  of  newspafiers,  their  rapid  com- 
munication of  intelligence  on  subjects  of 
immediate  interest,  and  the  means  which 
tbey  afford  of  acting  on  the  public  mind  in 
its  state  of  highest  excitement,  make  them 
much  more  powerful  as  political  enginea 
Newspapers  have  changed  all  the  rela- 
tions of  government  by  their  unceasing 
activity.  So  important  an  acent  of  mod- 
em society  offers  a  vast  field  for  remark. 
We  might  treat  of  their  effects,  and  of 
what  18,  and  what  ought  to  be,  their  char- 
acter ;  also  of  the  great  difficulty  which 
iliture  historians  willfind  in  distinguishing, 
in  many  cases,  tlie  true  from  the  false  in 
tfje  great  mass  of  conflicting  statements 
which  these  records  of  the  time  present — 
a  difficulty  not  less  than  that  which  arises 
from  the  scantiness  of  materials  in  respect 
to  many  parts  of  ancient  history ;  but  we 
fear  that-  even  a  mere  historical  treatment 
of  tiie  subject  will  cany  us  beyond  our 
proper  limits. 

The  origin  of  newspapers,  like  that  of 
many  institutions  important  to  modern 
civilization,  is  to  be  referred  to  Italy. 
The  war  which  the  republic  of  Venice 
waged  against  Solyuian  II,  in  Dalniatia, 
{;ave  rise,  in  15^  to  the  custom  in  Ven- 
ice of  communicating  the  military  and 
commercial  information  received,  by  writ- 
ten sheets  (nalizit  scjriUt\  to  be  read  at  a 
particular  place  by  those  desirous  to  learn 
the  news,  who  paid  for  this  privilege  in  a 
coin,  not  any  longer  in  use,  called  gazeUa 
— a  name  which,  by  dejB^rees,  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  newspaper  itself  in  Italy  and 
France,  and  passed  over  into  England.* 

*  Some  etymolo^sts  have  Uioiight  the  name 
gaxttta  is  to  be  denvecl  from  gasxera^  a  mafpie, 
or,  in  (his  case,  a  chatterer ;  otlms  from  the  Latiu 
gaxa,  which,  bebig  coUoqaially  lengtbeDed  into 
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A  flie  of  tiiese  Venetian  papers,  for  sixty 
years,  is  still  pieserved  in  the  Magliabecchi 
nbraiy  at  Florence.  The  first  regukr  pa- 
per was  a  monthly,  written,  government 
paper  at  Venice;  and  Chalmers,  in  his 
life  of  Ruddiman,  informs  us  that  **  a  jeal- 
ous government  did  not  allow  a  mvfdtd 
newspaper ;  and  the  Venetian  Uautta 
continued  long  after  the  invention  of 
printing,  to  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  even  to  our  own  days,  to  be  dis- 
tributed in  manuseripi,"  Those  who  fnst 
wrote  newspapers  were  called,  by  the 
Italians,  ffienon/t,  because,  says  Voesius, 
they  intended,  commonlv,  by  these  loose 
papers,  to  spread  about  defiLmatory  reflec- 
tions, and  were  therefore  prohibited  in  lu 
aly,  by  Gregory  XIII,  in  a  particular  bull^ 
nnder  the  name  of  Merumtea  (from  the 
Latin  mintmleay  threatening).  Menage  de- 
rives Cie  name,  with  more  probability, 
from  the  Italian  menore,  which  signifies 
**  to  lead  at  large,"  or  **  spread  afiu*."  Per- 
haps it  will  not  be  irrelevant,  however,  for 
the  writer  to  remark  that  it  is  common  for 
the  Mecklenburg  peasantry,  as  he  knows 
from  experience,  to  call  tiie  newspaper 
de  L6genblad  (the  lying  paper) ;  and  the 
German  proverb,  in  use  to  this  day,  **  He 
lies  like  print  (er  liigi  une  gedruckty*  is 
probably  connected  with  this  view  or  ear- 
ly newspiapers.  The  first  English  gent^ 
ine  newspaper  appeared  under  Elizabeth, 
in  the  epoch  of  the  Spanish  armada,  of 
which  several,  printed  when  the  Spanish 
fleet  was  in  the  English  channel,  during 
the  year  1588,  are  preserved  in  the  British 
museum ;  and  it  is  very  curious  how  much 
the  mode  of  communicating  certain  kinds 
of  intelligence  in  these  early  papers  re- 
sembles Uie  forms  in  use  at  prcsenL  The 
earliest  newspaper  is  entitled  The  English 
Mercuric,  which,  by  avihorUy^  **  was  im- 
printed at  London,  by  her  highnesses 
printer,  1588."  These  were,  however, 
but  extraordinary  ^zettes,  not  regularly 
published.  Periodical  pafiere  seem  first 
to  have  been  more  generally  used  by  the 
English  during  the  civil  wars  of  the  time 
of  toe  commonwealth,  to  disseminate  sen- 
tirheuts  of  loyalty  or  resistance.  ITiey 
were  called  toeekly  netos-hooka.  Though 
Mercunf  was  tiie  prevailing  title  of  most, 
the  quaintness  which  moi-ks  the  titles  of 
books  in  that  age  is  found  also  in  the 
gazttta^  would  wfnAfy  a  little  treasury  of  newi. 
The  Spanish  denve  it,  indeed,  from  the  Latin 
gaxa  (Groek,  YaU)^  though  their  newspfupers,  lean 
of  all,  deserve  the  name  of  treasure.  Thej  have 
a  peculiar  word,  wanting  in  our  idiDm,  raxttiMtat 
a  lover  of  the  gazette.  The  Oenmn  Zeiiung  is 
from  the  ancient  theidiHge.  or  tkeidung  (the  Eof- 
lish  tiding,  the  Swedish  Tidingar). 
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names  of  tbe  ^oewi-books  f  for  iDBlaDce, 
the  Stent  (hd,  SkmdUua  Bidau,  the 
Weekly  DisetmertTj  and  the  Diicoverer 
ttnfi  Miktd,  Svc  A  catalogue  of  the  Mei^ 
cunes  would  exhibit  a  curious  picture  of 
thoae  singular  times.  For  more  paiticu- 
lafi  respecting  the  further  devdopement 
of  newspapers  in  tlie  troubled  and  change^ 
able  times  which  followed  the  period  of 
the  commonwealth,  we  refer  the  reader  to 
B'Isnielt's  interestinj^  CSawitiet  qf  LUera^ 
hire,  dirision  Origm  of  Mwipaaenj  n^ 
voLi ;  also  to  Johnson's  Lioes  ^tht  Eng- 
Ugk  Pods  (Addison ).  For  late  laws  enact- 
ed respecting  newafwoers,  under  Pitt,  and 
subsequently,  ss  weft  as  for  a   general 


view  of  the  monl  and  political  influence  of 
the  Engitah  periodical  press,  we  refer  the 
reader  to  the  Ptnadiad  Press  tf  Qrud 
BrUamiMdirtland  (LondoiH  1834);  also 
to  B<AyUM  the  Ortat  (London,  1835,  2d 
voL) ;  and  to  the  abstracts  of  acts  of  pariia- 
ment,  ^ven,  among  other  works,  in  the 
AnnuiuCompanion  to  the  British  Almanac. 
The  number  of  newspapers  published  in 
London,  in  1829,  has  been  stated  at 
55 ;  in  other  paits  of  England,  158 ;  in 
Scodand,  38 ;  in  Ireland,  74 ;— total,  325. 
The  following  statement  exhibits  the  num- 
ber of  stamps  issued  for  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal London  newspapers,  in  1829,  and 
the  amount  of  duty  received  for  them : 


Newipapen. 

Times  and  Evening  Mail, 

Momin||[  Chronicle,  Observer,  Bc^U's  Life  in  London,  and 

Eng&hman, 

Mommg  Herald  and  Eiurlish  Chronicle, 

Standard,  St  James's  Chronicle,  London  Packet,  and 

London  Journal, 

Homing  Advertiser  and  Weekly  Register,  ^ 

Courier, 

Globe  and  Traveller, 

BeU's  Weekly  Despatch, 

SUEl, 

Horaing  Post, , 


StampB. 


a275;)ll  £54,538  10  4 


2,331,450 

2,000,475 

1,367,000 
.1,145,000 
995,200 
864,000 
780,552 
625,000 
596,500 


Jhay. 


38,857  10  0 
33,341    5  0 

22,783  6  8 

19,083  6  4 

16^586  13  8 

14,400  0  0 

13,009  4  0 

10,416  13  4 

9,975  0  0 


The  following  remarks  are  from  the  Eng- 
lishman's Almanac  for  1S30:  **  There  are 
printed  in  London  50  newspapers ;  in  the 
country  paits  of  Endand,  155.  These 
consume  25^000,000  of  stamps  in  the  year. 
The  principal  London  papers  are  the 
Times.  Morning  Herald,  Morning  Chron- 
icle, Morning  Post,  Morning  Journal, 
Morning  Advertiser,  and  Ledger,  morning 
papers ;  tbe  Courier,  Globe,  Standani, 
Bntish  Traveller,  Sun,  and  Stac,  evening 
papers.  Most  of  these  journals  are  con- 
ducted with  amazing  ability.  Articles 
almost  daily  appear  in  the  Times,  which, 
fbr  rhetorical  merit,  would  adorn  some  of 
the  most  illustrious  names  in  our  literature. 
The  subscription  to  the  morning  papers  is 
£2;  6b.  per  quarter.  The  char^  fer  ad- 
vertising is  7b.  fer  each  advertiBement  at 
and  under  seven  lines,  and  at  the  rate  of 
6d.  a  line  afterwards.***    The  first  daily 


«ii  aaveniMowius,  x.ijb/wz,  i»s.  luo.  i  oe  au- 
taei  paid  by  the  Scotch  newspapen.  daring  tbe 
nne  t!inei  wen,  on  newipapen,  £42.301,  6t.; 
on  adrertiMmentc,  £17,092, 6«.7d.  Onthelriah 
newspapen,  the  amount  of  dutieipaid  in  the  laic 
year  were,  on  newipapen,  £28/^78, 16i.  7d  Iqr. ; 


paper  after  the  revolution,  when  it  was 
roroidden  to  publish  tbe  proceedings  of 

d lament,  was  the  Orange  Intelligencer. 
ler  queen  Anne,  there  was  but  ouc  daily 
paper.  We  shall  return  once  more  to  the 
English  press. 

In  Germany,  newspapers  originated 
with  the  relaUonSj  as  they  were  term- 
ed, which  sprung  up  at  Augsbuig  and 
Vienna  in  1524,  at  Ratisbon  in  1526, 
at  Dillingcn  in  1569,  at  Nuremberg  in 
1571,  where  they  originally  appeared  in 
the  form  of  a  letter,  and  printed,  but  with- 
out tbe  place  of  priuting,  and  without 
number.  The  first  German  newspaper, 
in  numbered  sheets,  was  printed  in  1612, 
and  was  called  <*  Account  of  what  has 
happened  in  Germany  and  Italy,  S]iaiu 
and  France,  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
^c"  Since  that  time,  public  papers  have 
successively  appeared  in  various  places, 
under  the  titles  Rdatwn^  RistrettOy  Cor- 
rtspondentf  Courier,  ChromdCj  Reabiitungf 
&C.,  which  were  placed  by  the  govern- 
ments under  censorship. 


on  advertiieinenti,  £14,985,  Ss,  Thus  the  news- 
pa|>er  fireii  of  the  United  Kingdom  haiproduoed 
dutiei,  in  one  year,  amoonting  to  £678,178, 3^ 
8d.  Iqr. 
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TbuB  it  appeaiB  that  die  deiire  to  re- 
ceive news  rrom  the  theatrea  of  war,  and 
from  fbreigii  countriea,  gave  birth  t6  reg- 
ular newspapers  in  Encland  and  Germa- 
uy ;  but  the  case  was  dmerent  in  France. 
De  Saint  Foix,  in  his  curious  Etaai  huto- 
riquu  sur  Paria^  says  that  Renaudot,  a 
physician  at  Pans,  to  amuse  his  patients^ 
was  a  great  collector  of  news^  aiid  thus 
much  increased  his  practice.  As  the  sea- 
isons  were  not  always  sickly,  he  considered 
that  he  might  mqi  his  treasures  to  better 
account,  by  eiving  every  week  to  his  pa- 
tients some  fugitive  sheets,  which  should 
contain  the  news  of  various  countries. 
He  obtained  a  pdvilege  for  this  in  163S2. 
The  French,  at  the  be^ning  of  the  rev- 
olution, imitated  the  English  newspapers ; 
but,  as  their  passions  Mcame  more  and 
more  heated,  there  arose  papers  Uke  Ma- 
rat's jghni  du  P$upUy  and  tlebert's  Pht 
Duthantf  which,  at  present,  we  can  hardly 
conceive  of  as  havmc  really  ensted.  A 
history  of  the  French  press  during  the 
revolution  would  be  exceedingly  mter- 
estin^.  Napoleon  made  great  use  of  the 
M&mteur  as  an  official  oigan  ifbr  further- 
ing and  making  known  bis  projects.  (See 
the  article  MimUeur,)  After  the  reslom- 
tion,  it  declined  in  interest  and  popularity, 
since  the  royal  government,  to  opersto  on 
the  public  opinion,  often  made  use,  in 
pre&reiioe,  of  the  semi-official  papers, 
which  were  frequently  under  the  influ- 
ence of  one  miniwiRr  or  another ;  but,  Vaag 
before  that  event,  ewmg  both  to  its  high 
price  (100  francs  a  yearl  and.lo  iia  neces- 
sary partiaiity,  it  was  by  no  means  the 
most  read  of  the  Paris  ioumals.  The 
Jofumal  dt  Parit  appeared  first  in  1777, 
and  remained  in  existence  during  and 
after  the  revolution,  but  was  several  times 
obliged  to  change  its  political  character. 
Dunng  the  ministry  of  Decazes  (1818---a0), 
it  was  under  the  influeDce  of  this  minister. 
It  terminated,  in  June,  18B7,  its  vacillat- 
ing and  equivocal  career.  The  Gax/OU  de 
Iranee  was  the  firrt  regular  French  ga- 
zette that  appeared.  It  was  established 
by  Renaudot,  hi  1631.  Up  to  179S2,  h 
fi»rms  a  series  of  163  volumes.  With  a 
few  inl^rruptions,  it  also  continued 
during  the  revolution ;  and,  after  the  sec- 
ond restoratiou,  it  belonged,  with  the 
QwMiemie,  the  Drapeau  biane^  ^xJ^ 
the  papers  of  the  ultra  par^.  The 
French  cazettes  are  undertaken  in  shares ; 
and,  as  these  shares  can  be  sold,  it  is  easy 
to  understand  how  the  gazettes  can  l>e 
bought  by  the  ministij.  Each  minister 
macto  use,  without  hesitation,  of  his  own 
joucnal:  thus  M.  de  Damns,  mimster  of 


foreign  aflhin^  took  the  Drapeau,  and  M . 
de  Coibi^,  minister  of  the  interior,  the 
Gazette.  This  paper  was  diMsontinued  in 
June,  1897;  but,  m  July,  1837,  the  ^laiCe. 
an  evening  paperv  assumed  the  name  of 
Gazette  de  Jmmee^  and  tiecame  the  onan 
of  Vill^le,  whom  it  continued  to  defend 
after  his  fell,  and  assailed  the  succeeding 
ministty  with  the  most  bitter  vehemence. 
It  became  the  most  violent  defender  of 
absolute  monarchy,  and,  under  Polignac, 
constantly  demanded  a  eavprd^Mat.  At 
present,  it  defends  the  cause  of  legitimacy 
and  Charies  X.  The  hoite  fbnSsrfy  be- 
lon^d  to  M.  de  Peyronnet,  the  minister 
of  justice,  and  to  the  Congregation.  It 
received  30,000  francs  firom  the  ireasuiT, 
fer  publishing  the  articles  of  M.  de  VO- 
l^le.  It  was,  moreover,  the  advocate  of 
Jesuitism.  The  Qiiefuliemis  has  bekniged 
to  H.  Michand,  the  historian  of  the  cru- 
sades, to  M.  de  Vitrollea,  Slc  It  was  a 
violent  supporter  of  absolutism  and  the 
deigy.  lit  la  said  that  the  royal  papen 
cost  the  tfovemm^it,  l)efere  the  last  revo- 
lution, 5,000,000  of  francs.  In  the  early 
timee  of  the  revolution,  the  most  distin- 
guished anti-revolutionary  papen  were 
the  Aetee  dee  JMtne  (conducted  by  Pel- 
tier), and  the  Ami  du  Boi ;  and  the  moat 


iguithed  advocates  of  the  revohition 
were  the  Cftroiufue  de  Pane  (knr  Condor- 
cet.  Noel,  &c.),  VOrateur  du  PeupU  " 
Fr6ron),  the  Jeiumal  de  la  Cevret  de 


Vm   (begun  by  M.   Brun, 

mamhai),  and  many  others.    The  rapid 

succession  of  revolutions  had  a  great  infiu- 


on  the  appearance  and  disappeaiance 
of  the  Paris  i^usettes.  For  a  long  time, 
the  JovnuA  du  Soir  maintained  itaelf  un 
disturbed,  and  iminteinipted  by  any  revo- 
lution. By  its  tone,  simple,  intellectual, 
and  free  nom  the  shackles  of  pai^,  it 
rode  through  aU  the  perils  of  revolutions ; 
and  it  becune  a  kind  of  proverb,  that,  not 
to  be  guillotined,  shot,  or  tnmqxNrted,  it 
was  necessary  to  know  how  to  teU  the 
truth  like  the  Jnwnal  du  Soir.  The  di- 
rectory made  use  particulariy  of  the  iZe- 
daeteur  to  make  known  its  policy  to 
France  and  the  world.  One  of  the  most 
iinportant  Paris  gazettes,  which  beean  in 
1791,  and  has  heen  continued  dill  the 
present  day,  is  the  Jovnud  dee  Debate 
(1804r-14,  and,  in  March,  1815^  catted  the 
Journal  de  rEmpire).  For  a  time,  Chi- 
teaubriand  used  to  write  for  it  against  Po- 
lignac At  present,  it  is  the  paper  of  the 
jutte  miKeti,  and  M.  KArtXrv,  who  fought, 
m  July,  1830,  on  the  side  of  the  people,  is 
one  of  its  editors.  With  jit  the  editor 
un^isd,  m  1800,  a  FadUetan,  oompripaiig 


fee 
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iSbe  dAaU  UUhmns  (Uteniy  discuflrioM). 
This  part  of  the  iounial  was  sup^rinteoded 
by  disdnguishedf  meo,  such  as  Fi^v^,  till 
1807,  who  was  foUowed  by  Etienne.  In 
the  abb6  Geoffioyi  especially,  it  had,  for 
thirteeD  yeais,  a  contributor,  by  whonv  it 
was  rendered  so  popular  that  90,000  copies 
are  said  to  have  been  sold.  Since  this  time, 
the  Paris  gazettes  have  not  contented 
themselves  with  mere  political  news,  but 
have  all  given  literary  and  theatrical  no- 
tices. For  both  Geofiro^  manifested  an 
extraordinaxy  talent,  and,  m  this  iVutZfeton, 
he  daily  presented  interesting  essays, 
equally  distinguished  for  knowledge  and 
wit,  and  lor  sharp  satire  and  humor. 
Since  Geofiroy's  death,  the  sale  has  di- 
minished. The  best  contributors  were, 
subsequently,  Malte  Brun,  Hoffman  and 
Duricquet,  in  the  dramatic  department 
For  a  time,  it  was  a  ministerial  paper,  in 
which  Vill^le  and  Ch&teaubriand  commu- 
nicated their  views.  WhenCh&teaubriand 
left  the  ministry,  he  made  the  Journal  dts 
JMhoU  an  opposition  paper. — Under  Na- 
poleon, the  press  in  France,  as  in  all  Eu- 
rope, with  the  exception  of  England,  vras 
in  a  low  state,  and,  in  all  that  concerned 
politics,  onlv  the  echo  of  what  the  Afoni- 
Uur  promulgated,  a  paper  in  which  the 
French  eraperor  not  uofrequently  caused 
paragraphs  to  be  inserted,  wrinen  by  his 
own  hand.  After  his  return  from  Elba, 
he  restored  the  freedom  of  the  press ;  but 
it  was  cautiously  used.  After  the  restora- 
tion, the  gazettes  were  sutgected  to  the 
censonhip,  which  did  not  cease  till  1819. 
Various  enactments  were,  however,  made, 
which  rendered  the  establishment  of  a 
daily  journal  very  difficult:  several  new 
gazettes,  nevertheless,  appeared.  But, 
notwithstanding  these  competitors,  the 
most  popular  Paris  journal  continued  to 
be  Lt  CkmsHiidUmnd  (q.  v.),  which  was 
founded  io  1815,  by  fifteen  share-holders. 
In  its  sentiments,  it  was  constitutional,  but, 
in  its  language,  moderate.  It  was  conduct- 
ed by  Etienne,  Jay  and  Tissot.  Twenty 
thousand  copies  were  said  to  have  been 
sometimes  sold.  At  first,  a  share  was  worth 
dOOO  francs:  afterwards,  100,000.  The 
CowrrUr  JF^ranfaii^  formerly  conducted  by 
K^ratry,  was  much  more  liberal,  but  had 
a  less  sale,  and  the  editor  was  frequent- 
ly summoned  beftire  the  criminal  court. 
The  Journal  du  Commerce  belonjp  abnost 
solely  to  Paris  merchants.  It  frequently 
treats  financial  questions  with  great  knowl- 
edge of  the  matter.  From  it  we  generally 
gaSier  Ijaffitte's  opinions. — In  the  history 
of  the  French  press,  the  tendenof  auilt,  as 
they  are  styled,  are  deserving  ofmention. 


On  the  entire  enmcipatioii  oftbe  press^ 
in  1819,  the  spirit  of  political  party  was  so 
fi»mented,  and  gave  rise  to  such  excite- 
mentis  that  the  government,  together  with 
two  other  laws  of  excepcioD,  which  thef 
laid  before  tlie  chamben^  after  the  murder 
of  the  duke  of  Beny,  proposed  anew  to 
subject  the  journals  to  the  censorship— a 
proposal  which  met  with  violent  opposi- 
tion from  all  parties^  but  was,  nevertheless, 
red  in  the  chamber  of  deputies,  March 
1820.  This  law  of  exception  vras 
prolonged  in  the  session  of  18S0,  so  as  to 
embrace  the  period  of  the  session  of  1821, 
but  was  afterwards  repealed,  and  supplied 
by  the  supervision  of  the  police,  beciMise 
the  censorship  was  found  incompatible 
with  a  representative  constitution.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  new  laws  against  the 
abuses  of  the  press  were  drawn  up  in 
stricter  terms.  Both  the  proprietors  and 
editors  were  made  responsible,  and  libels 
were  punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment: 
even  die  intention,  the  secret  purpose  of  a 
suspicious  article,  could  be  made  punisha- 
ble, if  its  tendency  af^jieared  dangerous. 
The  proprietors  were  compelled  to  give 
securities  for  the  good  behavior  of  ga- 
zettes and  periodi<»  papers,  in  sums  of 
750—10,000  francs  rents.  For  Paris,  a 
security  of  10,000  francs  rents  was  neees- 
sary,  calculating,  therefore^  according  to 
the  then  rate  of  interest,  a  capital  of 
150,000  francs.  Vill^le  finally  succeeded 
in  restoring  the  censorship;  but,  when  he 
convened  the  chamber  of  reprssentativesiii 
1827,  the  censorship  was  obHced  to  cease. 
After  ViU^le*s  downfidl,  a  milder  law  of 
the  press  was  submitted,  in  1826^  by  the 
new  ministry  to  the  chambers^  and  ac- 
cepted. (For  the  attack  on  the  press  by 
Polignac,  see  lYanet.)  A  French  paper 
{Le  CompUakwry  in  an  article  written  in 
1829,  and  speakmg  of  thinn  as  they  then 
stood,  says,  **  There  are  in  Paris  152  jour- 
nals, literary,  scientific  and  religious,  and 
17  political,— in  all  169.  Of  these  papers, 
151  are  constitutional,  or,  as  they  are  call- 
ed, lUberaly  the  18  others  bemg  more 
monarchical  in  their  spirit  The  151  covk- 
stitutional  journals  have,  it  is  stated, 
197,000  subscribers,  1,500,000  readers,  and 
produce  an  income  of  1,155,200  franca: 
the  18  others  have  21,000  subscribers, 
192,000  readers,  with  an  income  of 
437,000  francs.  Lt  MonUeur,  the  official 
paper,  has  from  2500  to  4000  subscribers, 
principally  public  functionaries ;  Le  Coi»- 
HitvHonnel,  18,000  to  20,000  subscribeia; 
Jotamtd  dea  IkbaU,  13,000  to  14,000  sub- 
scribers;  QuofuKeime,  5000  subscribeta; 
Covrrier  JFhm^mt^  4500  subscribers;  Jbtir- 
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fid?  du  Commaree^  3500  subecriben ;  Gn- 
tette  de  JWmce,  7000  subecriben;  Mcjua- 
ger  det  Chambres^  whicb,  siiice  the  ac- 
cesBion  of  the  Polignac  ministiy,  Beems 
to  have  taken  up  liberal  ideas,  has 
2500  subscribers ;  TrOnme  da  Ikpar- 
temmsj  a  new  paper,  100  subscribers; 
Muveau  Journal  de  ParU.  1000  to  1500 
Subscribers.  These  are  all  published  in 
the  capital:  those  printed  in  the  nrovinces 
are  calculated  at  7d  journals,  exclusive  of 
papeis  for  advertiseDaents,  and  ministerial 
bulletins.  Of  these,  66  are  constitutional, 
supported  only  by  their  subscribers  of  the 
same  vmv  of  thinking.  One  (the  Mimo-* 
rial  de  Thtdou8e\  is  supported  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  that  diocese ;  four  are,  it  is  as- 
serted, paid  fiom  the  secret  funds  of  the 
Jesuits:  the  other  four  are  described  as 
monarchical,  but  of  little  influence."  So 
hr  the  CampUaiewr.  In  1812,  there  ap- 
'  peared  45  journals  in  Paris ;  in  1826, 179 ; 
tn  1829,  their  number  was  309 ;  hence 
more  than  six  times  as  many  as  in  1612, 
and  two  fiflhs  more  than  in  1826.  Among 
those  branches  for  which  there  were,  in 
181!^  no  journals,  commerce  had',  in  1839, 
15  joumfd8,d)e  CathoGc  worship  12,  mor^ 
als  and  philosophy  6,  Protestantism  3,  gar- 
dening 3,  the  marine  2,  magnen^sm  %  Iree- 
masoniy  1 ;  manufactures  (which  had,  in 
1812,  but  one)  and  jwlitteal  economy 
(which  had  none)  had,  in  1829,  7.  Even 
gnmbfing  and  lotteries  bad  acquired  three 
organs.  The  literaiy  gazettes  had  in- 
creased in  that  year  from  5  to  61 ;  the  po- 
litical, from  5  to  32;  the  advertising  pa- 
pers, fiDm  1  to  27  i  the  medical,  from  5  to 
28 ;  periodical  publications  for  education, 
from  2  to  14 :  journals  for  general  litera- 
ture, flrom  3  to  J2 ;  the  journals  which  re- 
late to  puhfic  institutions,  and  the  admin- 
istration,  from  1  to  10;  the  law  papers, 
fhnn  10  to  )fl,  &c.  No  branch  whatever 
had  i^wer  papers  than  iti  1812:  one 
branch  only  had  retained  the  same  num- 
ber,—bibliography,  which  had  one.  If 
we  compare,  however,  the  two  years^  in 
respect  to  the  frequency  of  publication, 
the  increase  appeare  still  greater.  While, 
in  1812, 28  monthly  papers,  and,  in  1827, 
107  monthly  (therefore  not  ouite  four 
times  as  many),  appeared  in  Paris,  the 
number  of  daily  papero,  in  1629,  was  six 
times  creater  than  in  1812  (5 :  30) ;  more- 
over, mere  appeared  47  journals  twice  a 
week,  while,  in  1812,  no  paper  of  that 
sort  was  issued :  in  1829,  there  were 
45  weekly  publications,  while,  in  1812, 
then  were  but  two.  It  must  also  be 
mentloDedfthat  almost  all  the  papers  were 
firiated,  in  1829,  on  larger  sheets,  and 
22* 


the  periodicals  in  thicker  volumes:  in 
afaor^  we  believe  it  would  (w  correct  to 
say  that  the  above  proportion  of  45  to  309 
es^resses  but  halfofthe  actual  increase.  In 
the  departments,  the  periodicals  of  1812, 
146  in  number,  had  increased,  in  1829,  to 
398.  In  1812,  there  were  64  political  pa- 
pere ;  in  1829,  81:  of  scientificpapeni, 
and  those  for  the  fine  arts,  in  1S&,  only 
13 ;  in  1829, 51 :  for  literature,  in  1812, 1 ; 
in  1829, 60 :  advertising  papers,  in  1812, 
68;  in  1829,  206.  Nine  departments 
which,  in  1812,  had  no  papen  at  all,  had, 
in  1829,  several.  Almost  all  have  more 
than  in  181%  and  veiy  few,  as  Uaute-Vien- 
ne,  have  a  smaller  number.  Only  in  one 
province  four  whole  depailments  had 
taken  no  part  in  this  general  advancement, 
and  this  province  is  the  very  one  which 
M.  Pupin  has  marked  so  black  on  his 
map  of  political  economy, — ^Bretagne. 
Id  Paris,  tben*  the  increase  had  been  six- 
Ibld,  in  the  departments  three-fold.  One 
of  the  chief  causes  of  this  difference  was 
that,  in  Paris,  where  so  many  printera  re- 
side, some  independent  ones  were  alwavs 
found  who  would  undertake  liberal  publi- 
cations, while,  in  the  departments,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  prefect,  bishop,  &^^  was  too 
great.  Another  cause  was  the  inmiense 
cenUfalization  in  Paris,  eflfected  by  die 
revolution  and  Nupoleon.  If  France  ever 
receives  the  municipal  administration,  for 
which  she  has  siffhed  so  long,  the  depart- 
ments will  iramediatelv  appear  more  inde- 
pendent of  Paris.  We  cannot  give  a 
statement  of  the  French  papere  since  the 
revolution  of  1630.  New  papere  have 
been  started,  as  the  RSooluUon;  old  cmes 
have  ceased ;  several  have  changed  their 
color.* — ^As  rej^s  the  French  journals 
devoted  to  literature,  amusement,  and 
general  discussion,  we  may  observe  that 
me  Mercurt  de  Dranee  was,  for  more  than 
a  century,  the  only  weekly  journal  of  this 
character.  The  whole  senes  (1672—1813) 
consists  of  1657  volumes  in  12mo.,  ana 
110  volumes  in  8vo.  It  is  still  kept  up, 
but  has  little  populari^.  In  1818  and 
1819,  the  ultra-liberal  Jmnerve  Franfoiie 
made  a  great  noise  by  its  political  pieces. 
The  chief  contributora  were  Etienne,  Jay, 
Jouy,  Tissot  and  Benj.  Constant  The 
cireulation  was  computed  at  15,000  cop- 
ies, and  the  net  profit  to  each  of  the  seven 
proprietora  was  30,000—40,000  francs  a 
year.  After  the  restrictions  of  the  freedom 
of  tli^  piesB,  it  was  discontinued  in  March, 

*  SometJniir  on  the  recent  state  of  the  p&fwra 
of  Paris  may  M  found  in  a  letter  of  the  writer 
known  under  the  si£naUire  of  O.  P.  Q.,  in  the 
Moning  Chronicle  of  January  23, 1831. 
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1820.  The  TWettes  UnxverseUes,  edited 
weekly,  since  1833,  by  Coste,  has  contain- 
ed some  very  able  essays  on  general  pol- 
itics and  litemture,  and  maintained  with 
success  the  character  of  a  ieptimate  oppo- 
sition. But,  in  1824,  these  TahleUes  took 
the  tone  of  the  ministry,  wiio  iiad  succeed- 
ed in  purchasing  of  M.  Coste  the  property 
of  the  journal  for  a  very  high  sum  (180,000 
francs).  The  most  valuable,  and,  in  some 
measure,  the  leading  paper  in  philosophy 
and  literature,  is  the  Glot)e  of  Paris,  in 
which  professor  Cousin  has  taken  a  pait.  It 
has  contributed  to  make  the  Fn^nch  more , 
liberal  hi  their  views  of  foreign  literature. ' 
In  Italy  there  are  similar  periodicals ;  thus 
the  Giomale  Jhrcadico  di  Ronva,  embraces 
literature,  fine  arts,  and  miscellaneous 
subjects.  In  Milan,  since  1828,  has  ap- 
peared the  Echo  (£co)  which  endeavors  to 
keep  up  a  literary  intercourse  between  Italy 
and  other  countries.  In  the  Netheriieinds, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  &c.,  there  are  similar 
journals,  which  we  have  not  space  to  enu" 
raerate. 

Italy,  Spain  (till  the  revolution  of  March 
7, 1820)  and  Portugal,  present  little  worthy 
of  notice,  as  respects  the  periodical  press. 
During  the  occupation  or  these  countries 
by  the  French,  it  was,  indeed,  more  devel- 
oped than  before;  but  Napoleon  left  it 
no  freedom.  At  present,  from  causes 
easily  underatood,  it  has  fallen  still  lower 
in  these  countries.  The  Restdurcuhr,  in 
Madrid,  has  been  devoted,  since  the  res- 
toration, in  1823,  to  the  political  system  of 
the  clergy,  and  the  Gacda,  of  Madrid,  has 
a  semi-official  character.  Of  the  Italian 
gazettes,  the  GazeUa  di  jFVrfttse,  the  Gazd- 
to  di  Milano,  and  the  Diario  di  Rcnna,  are 
the  only  ones  that  are  read  in  foreign 
countries. 

In  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands, 
tlicro  were,  in  1829,  newspapers  in  the 
Dutch  and  French  languages.  Several 
of  the  latter,  and,  above  all,  the  Vrai  lA- 
hhaly  in  iirussels,  have  been  among  the 
most  (earless  journals  of  Europe,  on  which 
account  the  editora  have  been  constaudy 
at  variance  with  the  tribunals.  The  press 
in  the  Netherlands  has  been,  indeed,  free, 
but  the  law  of  libel  so  much  the  more 
ri^rous,  and  not  uufrequently  enforced 
With  ereat  severity,  specially  since  the 
law  of  1815 ;  but,  m  18ii9,  tlie  project  of  a 
milder  law  respecting  the  press  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  chambers.  For  a  long  series 
of  yeara,  the  (French)  GazetU  de  Ltyde 
enjoyed  a  great  reputation,  and  was  re- 
garded as  the  gcatUt  diphmatiqiie  of  Eu- 
rope. It  was  the  property  of  tlie  Luzab 
ftmily  in  Leyden,  by  whom  it  was  edited 


for  several  generations,  with  the  mateBt 
care,  and  in  the  purest  French  style.  Of 
the  gazettes  published  in  Dutch  (called 
couranis)j  the  Haarlem  gazette  is  the  most 
popular,  and  has  the  most  extensive  sale. 
In  almost  every  Dutch  town,  there  is  pub- 
lished sucli  a  courant,  filled,  for  the  most 
part,  with  articles  of  mteUigence ;  and  in  all 
of  them  the  singular  custom  has  been  in- 
troduced of  printing  them  with  lines  run- 
ning lengthwise  on  the  margin.  In  the 
year  18&,  the  Mewsen-ad^rtentit-iladf 
the  Gazette  des  Pays  Ba$,  the  Industnel^ 
with  some  others,  were  the  most  impor- 
tant political  papere.  In  1826,  there  ap- 
peared, in  the  Dutch  language,  80  daily 
and  weekly  papers,  and  35  monthlies. 

In  Switzerland,  there  appeared,  in  1824, 
11  political  papera,  7  of  which  were  Gfer- 
man,  2  French  and  2  Italian.  A  later  ac- 
count of  Switzerland  states  that  24  news^ 
papers  appear  each  week,  edited  9  by 
Catholics,  15  by  Protestants,  not  including 
5  papers  appearing  once  a  week  or  fort- 
night, nor  merely  scientific  periodicals. 
(See  La  Cknmique  Suisse  of  1830.)  In 
Swed«n,  there  is  not  much  opposition  or 
independence  among  the  papers.  (See 
Sxoeaish  Language  cmd  Utmiiure,) 

The  Stakstique  d  Riniraire  de  la  Russisj 
by  J.  H,  Schnitzeler  (Paris  and  St  Peters- 
burg, 1829),  mforms  us  that,  in  1829» 
73  papers  and  periodicals  were  published 
in  the  empu«.  T^e  first  paper  was  pub- 
lished in  1703,  undo  Peter  I.  The  Sever- 
nOM,  Ptchela  (Bee  of  the  North)  seems  to 
have  most  subscribers.  It  appears  at  Pe- 
tersburg three  times  a  week.  Several  pa- 
pera are  published  in  foreign  languages; 
for  instance,  the  Gazette  de  SL  Peter^wunt^ 
and  the  Journal  de  SL  Pt^shwrg.  (We 
refer,  for  more  information^  to  the  above- 
mentioned  work,  page  106  e^  seq.) 

The  Greeks  have  had,  since  l^L  polit- 
ical journals  in  tlieir  language;  Maxime 
Ray  baud  also  published  in  Patrasa  week- 
ly paper,  the  Courrier  fPOrienL  In  Smyr- 
na, the  place  of  the  Sjpectateur  Oriental 
was  taken,  in  1827,  by  the  Olsenmleur 
Impartial  (friendlv  to  the  Turks),  and 
subsequently  by  the  Cvwrrier  de  Smgr- 
ne.  Even  Tripoli  (in  BartMuy)  has  bad 
since  July  31,  1827,  a  political  and  lite- 
rary French  monthly — Vhwestigateur 
m^ricain.  The  following  is  copied  from 
Kufus  Anderson's  Observations  upon 
the  Peloponnesus  and  Greek  Islands, 
made  m  1829  (Boston,  1830).  ''There 
are  two  newspapera  now  published  in 
liberated  Greece,  which  oxert  consider- 
able iniluence,  although  neither  has  a 
numerous  subscription.     One  is  in  the 
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Greek  iapguoge,  the  other  in  the  French. 
The  former, called  the ^aUonal  Joumaly'm 
the  orsim  of  govcnunent :  it  is  printed  twice 
a  week,  and  costs  six  Spanish  dollars. 
The  latter,  entided  the  Oriental  Courier,  is 
issued  once  a  week,  and  is  professedly  de- 
voted to  politics,  commerce  and  litera- 
ture. Three  newspapers  in  the  modem 
Greek  language  were  published  in  Vien- 
na before  the  revolution.— Among  the 
newspapers  which  appeared  in  Greece 
during  the  revolutionary  struggle,  were 
the  following :  the  Ephemerides  of  Ath- 
ens, edited  b^  Mr.  Psillas  ;  the  Friend  of 
the  Laws,  edited  by  Mr.  Chiappa,  an  Ital- 
ian, at  Hydra ;  the  Greek  Chronicle,  edited 
by  doctor  Meyer,  a  German,  at  Misso- 
lonffhi ;  and  the  Greek  Telegraph,  printed 
at  the  same  place,  under  the  auspices  of 
lord  Byron,*^  &c.  We  might  mention 
here  the  French  paper  Le  Sptdateur  Ort- 
ento/,  published  at  Smyrna. 

In  Germany,  as  in  France,  the  periodi- 
cal press  was  of  little  impoiiance  till  the 
French  revolution,  and,  compared  with 
Enffland^  France,  and  even  the  Nether- 
lands, It  has  always  remained  so.  By 
the  resolutions  of  the  German  diet  of 
Sept.  20, 1819,  it  has  again  been  placed 
under  strict  supervision.  Till  the  begin- 
ning of  tlie  French  revolution,  the  Ifim- 
hurgar  Correspondent  was  almost  the  only 
paette  in  Germany  which  derived  its 
mfbnnation  respecting  foreign  coun- 
tries from  original  correspondence.  The 
JVetie  Zeitung,  in  Hamburg,  could  not 
eventually  sustain  a  competition  with  it, 
and  was  discontinued.  From  these  and 
similar  sourees,  articles  were  copied  into 
hundreds  of  provincial  pai^ers,  and  this 
was  then  called  editing  a  gazette.  This 
explains,  in  part,  the  contempt  which  was 
eounected  in  Ctermanv  with  the  idea  of  a 
newspaper  writer,  anci  which,  even  of  late, 
when  this  employment  has  been  more 
worthily  puraued,  has  not  entirely  disap- 
peared. The  sale  of  the  Hamburf^er  Cor- 
respondent continued  to  increase  hom  the 
breaking  out  of  the  revolution.  At  that 
time,  the  sale  of  the  Correspondent  was 
rated  at  between  30,000  and  96,000  copies. 
On  the  union  of  Hamburg  with  the  French 
empire,  it  received  such  a  blow,  that,  in  a 
short  time,  tlie  sale  amounted  to  only  a 
lew  thousands.  In  1896,  twenty-one  ga- 
zettes,  dailv  and  weekly  sheets,  were  pub- 
lished at  Hamburg.  Argumentative  pa- 
pers, in  the  character  of  the  French  and 
English  gazettes,  there  were,  properly 
speaking,  till  very  lately,  none  m  Ger- 
many; but  a  new  kind  of  p^odical 
apomg  up  in  Germany  in  ITSo,  which 


soon  outdid  all  others— the  Univenal 
Gazette.  The  bookseller  Gotta,  then  in 
Tubingen,  conceived  the  first  idea  of  it. 
The  Mgemeine  ZeUung  (UniverBal  Ga- 
zette) is  published  at  Au^urg.  It  has  cor- 
respondents in  all  the  countries  of  Europe, 
who  supply  it  with  intelligence  ;  the  Ger- 
man ana  foreign  ffovemments  also  fre- 
quently make  use  of  it  to  influence  the  pub- 
lic by  semi-official  articles.  This  has  been 
done  with  much  dexterity  by  the  Austrian 
government,  especially  in  its  transactions  in 
paper  mone^  and  public  stocks ;  even  the 
French  ministry  frequently  made  use,  in  the 
period  of  1818--a0,of  the  AUgemtine  Zet- 
iung  (though  yet  more  of  the  London  pa- 
pers). In  the  ap|)endix  there  are  fiequently 
mterestincr  surveys  of  the  political  literature 
of  particular  countries.  Biographical  no- 
tices and  characters  are  given  or  remarka- 
ble travellers  and  the  most  important  pub- 
lic characters  of  our  times.  Notwith- 
standing all  these  advantages,  the  sale  of 
the  Mgemeine  2^tmg  is,  on  the  whole, 
small,  and  merely  covers  the  expenses. 
In  1817,  it  amounted  to  about  9000  copies; 
at  present  some  estimate  it  at  5000,  others 
at  1500—2000.  Bendes  this  political  pa- 
per, Cotta  has  published,  since  1828,  iku 
Auslandj  a  journal  for  the  knowledge  of 
the  intellectual  and  moral  condition  of  other 
nations;  and,  on  a  similar  plan,  he  has 
pabn^lied  in  Munich,  since  1839,  Das  Jh- 
land.  The  latter  embraces  Germany 
alone,  with  particular  reference  to  Bava- 
ria. During  the  subjugation  of  Germany 
by  ;he  French,  the  derman  papers  avoicf- 
ed  relating  any  political  news,  which  had 
not  been  inserted  in  die  Momieur,  or  some 
one  of  the  semi-official  papers  of  Paris. 
The  emancipation  of  Germany  in  1813, 
gave  rise  to  a  number  of  political  papers 
m  the  awakened  spirit  of  the  times,  Kot- 
zebueand  Niebuhreach  commenced  such 
a  journal,  but  both  were  soon  discontinued. 
Among  the  most  celebrated  sazettesof  this 
period,  the  Rheinische  Merhxr  of  Gorres 
(q.  V.)  should  be  particularly  mentioned. 
January  33,  1814,  appeared  the  first,  and 
January  10,  1816,  the  last  number.  In 
Austria,  which,  excepting  the  official  ga- 
zette of  Vienna,  had,  till  then,  produced 
no  journal  of  any  political  or  literarv  im- 

S>rtan<u;,  a  paper  called  the  (Estreukiscke 
eobachier  (Ausuian  Observer)  arose, 
which  was  soon  regarded  as  semi-official, 
and  was  read  with  attention  throughout 
Germany,  as  it  was  the  only  one  which 
permitted  itself  (from  1809—13)  to  throw, 
from  time  to  time,  a  few  rays  of  light  on 
the  subject  of  Spain,  and  the  political 
situation  of  the  European  powers.     The 
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propiietor  and  editor  of  this  paper  is  Bfr. 
voa  Pilat,  the  private  secretary  of  prince 
Mettemich.  Thesale  of  the  paper  in  the 
period  just  mentioned  is  said  to  have 
'  amoonted  to  6000  copies.  Accordiiu[  to 
the  Hetpenu  ( 1334,  Noa.  938, 990,  »&  et 
seq.),  the  periodical  literature  of  Austria, 
including  the  Bohemian,  Hungarian  and 
Italian,  is  to  that  of  Prussia  as  97  to  47. 
Bv  the  decrees  of  the  German  diet  of  Sept 
90, 1819,  which  were  to  remain  in  force 
for  £ive  years,  and  have  since  been  indefi- 
nitely prokNBged,  all  the  German  gazettes, 
even  in  states  such  as  Weimar  and  Wiir- 
tembeig,  where  the  censorship  was  formal- 
ly abolished  bythe  constitution  ofthecoun- 
try,  were  placed  anew  either  under  oensor- 
diip  or  ministerial  supervision.  For  the 
literary  iouroals  of  Germany,  we  must  re- 
fer to  the  article  PeriodieaU.  The  Ger- 
man papers  of  amusement  had  their  oriffin 
with  the  Zedim^  f&r  die  EUganU  Wdi 
(die  Gazette  for  the  Polite  World),  estab- 
lished in  Leipsic  ki  1801.  The  number 
of  journals  of  this  character  has  since 
been  constantly  increasing,  although  manv 
have  perished  vrith  the  same  rapidity  with 
which  they  arose.  One  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished is  the  Stuttgart  MorgeMaU 
(91st  voL  1830):  we  might  also  mention 
the  Dre«ini.^6en(beiiiii^,the  Berlin  Getefl- 
Mhqftar^  snd  the  LfUrarischi  WoehiMaUy 
established  by  Kotzebue.  Other  places 
have  similar  papers  devoted  to  the  enter- 
tainment of  cultivated  readers.  The  cir- 
culation of  these  papers,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, does  not  extend  beyond,  the 
limits  of  the  county  in  which  they  ap- 
pear. The  MorgenJUaU^  many  of  which 
go  particulariy  to  Austria,  has  the  greatest 
sale :  it  is  estimated  at  1500.  The  journals 
in  the  f|azette  form,  have  almost  super- 
seded, m  Germany,  the  month^  maga- 
zines. There  are,  among  the  local  and 
provincial  papers,  several  which,  under  a 
liberal  censorship,  might  do  much  good. 

The  republic  of  Colombia  had,  a  short 
time  since,  sixteen  poUtical  papers;  the 
other  American  states,  Paraguay  excepted, 
have  likewise  periodical  journals.  In 
Chile,  which  received  its  fiiBt  printing 
preas  from  the  U.  States,  in  1810,  there 
are  now  seven  gazettes.  The  British  col- 
onies have  likewise  their  journals.  At 
the  Cape,  the  South  African  Commercial 
Advertiser,  established  in  1894,  is  valuable 
for  its 


the  commencement  of  the  revolutioB  ; 
and  also  the  number  of  newspapers  and 
other  periodical  works,  in  the  U.  States, 
in  1810  and  1898. 


No  oounUy  has  so  many  newspapers 
as  the  U.  States.  The  following  table, 
arranged  for  the  American  Almanac  of 
1890,  is  corrected  from  the  Traveller,  and 
contains  a  statement  of  the  number  of 
newspapen  published  in  the  colonies  at 


StaUB. 

Maine  . . .  * 

Massachusetts  .... 
New  Hampshire  .  .  . 

Vermont 

Rhode  Island .  .  .  .  , 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania  .... 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

North  Carolina  .  .  . 
South  Carolina  .  .  .  . 

Georgia , 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Tennessee 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Indiana  ........ 

Michigan 

Illinois 

Miasouri 

Arkansas 

Cherokee  Nation .  .  . 

Total  .  .  .  . 


1776, 


1810.1 


18^3. 


39 
19 
14 

7 
11 
66 

8 
71 

9 


91      37 


6 
93 
10 

10 
13 

I 

4 
10 

6 
17 
14 


37    358    809 


78 
17 
91 
14 
33 

161 
99 

185 
4 


9 

34 

90 

16 

18 

9 

10 

6 

9 

8 

93 

06 

17 

9 

4 

5 

1 
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The  present  number,  however,  amounts 
to  about  a  thousand.  Thus  the  slate  of 
New  York  is  mentioned  in  the  table  as 
having  161  newspapers;  but  a  late  publi- 
cation states  that  there  are  198,  exclusiw 
of  religious  journals.  New  York  has 
l,913j506  mbabitants.  There  are  about 
50  daily  newspapers  in  the  U.  States,  two 
thirds  of  whicn  are  conaidered  to  give  a 
fiur  profit  The  North  American  ooloniea, 
in  the  year  1790,  had  only  seven  news- 
papers: in  1810, the  U.  States  had  359;  in 
18&6,  they  had  640;  in  1830, 1000,  with  a 
population  of  13,000,000;  so  that  they 
nave  more  newspapen  than  the  whole 
190  millions  of  Europe. 

In  drewing  a  comparison  between  the 
newspapers  of  the  three  fieeat  counttien, 
France,  England  and  the  U.  Slatea,  we 
find,  as  we  mive  just  said,  those  of  the  last 
countty  to  be  the  moat  numerous,  while 
some  of  the  French  papers  have  the  hugeat 
subscription ;  and  the  whole  establishment 
of  a  firat-vate  London  paper  is  the  mtm 
oomplelie.   Ita  activlQr  is  immense.  When 
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Canniiig  sent  British  troops  to  Portugal,  in 
1896,  we  know  that  somepapera  sent  re- 
Dorten  with  the  army.  The  zeal  of  the 
New  York  papers  also  deserves  to  be  meii- 
tioned,  which  send  out  their  news-boats, 
even  fifty  miles  to  sea,  to  board  anproach- 
in^  vessels  and  obtain  the  news  tnat  they 
bring.  The  papers  of  the  large  Atlantic 
cities  are  also  remarkable  for  their  detailed 
accounts  of  arrivals,  and  the  particulars 
of  shipping  news,  interesting  to  the  com- 
nercial  world,  in  which  they  are  much 
more  minute  than  the  English.  From 
the  immense  number  of  di&rent  papers 
in  the  U.  States,  it  results  that  the  number 
of  subscribers  to  each  is  limited,  2000  be- 
hig  considered  a  respectable  list.  One 
paper,  therefore,  is  not  able  to  twite  the 
talent  of  many  able  men,  as  is  the  case  in 
France.  (See  the  article  CongHtutUmnd,) 
There  men  of  the  first  rank  in  literature 
or  politics  occasionally,  or  at  reffular  pe- 
riods, contribute  articles.  In  the  U.  States, 
few  papers  have  more  than  one  editor, 
who  generalhr  vnites  upon  almost  all  sub- 
jects himself  This  circumstance  neces- 
sarily makes  the  papeis  less  spirited  and 
able  than  some  of  the  foreign  journals, 
but  is  attended  with  this  advantage,  that 
no  particular  set  of  men  is  enabled  to  ex- 
ercise a  predominant  influence  by  means 
of  these  periodicals.  Their  abundance 
neutralizes  their  efiects.  DeclamatioB 
and  sophistry  are  made  comparatively 
harmless  by  runninc  in  a  thouauid  con- 
flicting cuirents.  How  diflferent  would 
be  the  case  if  there  existed  in  the  U.  States 
but  a  few  papers,  with  fix>m  25  to  90,000 
subscribers,  and  five  times  as  many  read- 
en  !  It  seems  to  us  highly  necessary  for 
France  to  render  the  papers  in  the  de- 
partments more  important,  and  to  coun- 
teract the  overwhelming  influence  of  a 
0eat  city  like  Paris,  always  injurious  to  the 
nee  action  of  liberty.  The  leading  French 
-papers  differ  much  firom  those  of  England 
and  the  U.  States,  by  the  absence  of  ad- 
vertisements, wbilst  some  American  pa- 
pers allow  litde  space  to  any  thing  else. 
As  respects  propriety  of  tone,  generally 
speaking,  the  English,  and  especially  the 
French  papers,  excel  the  American ;  and 
perhaps  future  ages  may  look  upon  the 
violence  of  political  controversy  which 
disfigures  the  journals  of  our  country  in 
the  present  day  with  somewhat  the  same 
feeling  as  that  with  which  we  regard  the 
intemperance  of  religious  controversy  at 
the  period  of  the  reformation.  The  lead- 
ing spirits  of  that  time  used  language 
which,  at  the  present  day,  is  mostly  ban- 
ished to  Billingsgate. 


The  fbllowing  account  will  show  the 
gigantic  apparatus  of  a  London  daily  pa- 
per. The  copy-right  of  the  Times  has 
been  calculated  at  fiiom  £100,000  to 
£120,000;  but  it  wouM  be  difficult  loafiix 
a  correct  value  to  such  air  establishment, 
If  it  be  true  that  the  share-holders  have 
sometimes  divided  a  net  profit  of  £24,0€0 
per  annum,  the  capital  must  be  estimated 
at  a  much  higher  rate.  Employed  upon 
each  morning  paper,  there  are  an  editor,  a 
sub-editor,  firom  ten  to  fourteen  regular 
reporters,  at  salaries  from  four  to  six 
guineas  per  week,  each ;  firom  thirty  to 
Uiirty-five  compositors  in  the  printing- 
office  ;  one  or  two  readers,  who  correct 
the  proofs  as  they  come  from  the  com- 
positon ;  a  readinc  boy,  whose  duQr  it  is 
to  read  the  copy  aloud,  whilst  the  reader 
makes  his  corrections  upon  the  proof;  a 
printer ;  and  a  certain  number  of  men  and 
fx>ys  to  attend  to  the  printing  machine, 
and  to  take  off  the  papen  as  they  fall  firom 
the  cylinden ;  a  puNisher  and  sub-pub- 
lisher ;  two  or  more  clerks  in  the  office, 
to  receive  advertisements  and  keep  the 
accounts  ;  a  porter,  a  number  of  errand 
boys,  &c.  The  salary  of  an  editor,  upon 
a  respectable  morning  paper,  is  from  £600 
to  £1000  per  annum;  and  a  sub-editor 
receives  fit>m  £400  to  £600  per  annum. 
Besides  the  regular  reportere  of  a  news- 
paper, there  are  several  occasional,  or,  as 
they  are  called,  **  penny  a  line"  reportere  ; 
from  the  circumstance  of  their  furnishing 
articles  of  intelligence  at  a  fixed  price  per 
line,  viz.  lid.  or  Hd,  They  are  not  at- 
tached to  an V  particular  newspaper.  The 
aggregate  charge  for  copy  furnished  by 
these  persons  mrms  a  considerable  item 
in  the  weekly  expenditure  of  a  newspa- 
per. The  salaries  paid  by  a  ftrst-rate 
morning  paper  weekly*  ^  i^  editors,  re- 
porters, and  othen  on  the  establishment, 
do  not  amount  to  less  than  £180  per 
week ;  and  if  to  this  be  added  the  ex- 
penditure for  occasional  reporting,  for  as- 
sistance to  the  compositon,  for  foreign 
newspapers,  and  private  correspondence, 
and  various  items  which  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  enumerate,  we  have  a  weeklpr 
expense  ofneariy£250.  The  chief  ed*- 
tor's  duty  begins,  strictly  speaking,  with 
the  publication  of  the  evening  newspa- 
pers. He  has  to  read  their  leading  arti- 
cles, and  to  refute  or  support  then:  aimi- 
ments.  He  remains  at  bis  post  until  a 
late  hour,  prepared  to  write  coimnents 
on  the  forei^  papen  as  they  arrive  (a 
duty  in  which  he  is  seneraily  assisted 
by  his  sub-editor),  and  to  direct,  in  a 
leading  article,  attentioa  to  any  topic  of 
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interest  belbn  the  pubHc  During:  the 
sittinfl  of  parliament,  he  is  compell^  fre^ 
queiray  to  remain  at  the  office  until  two 
or  three  o'clock  in  the  morning;  and  such 
18  the  energy  with  which  the  public  press 
in  the  metimwliB  is  directed,  that  it  is  not 
rare  to  see  a  leading  article  of  nearly  a  col- 
umn, written  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ings on  some  subject  which  had  been  dis- 
cussed an  hour  or  two  previously  in  the 
house  of  commons.  The  most  extraor- 
dinary part  of  a  morning  paper  is  the 
reporting.  It  has  been  statea  that  the 
regular  reporting  establishment  varies  in 
number  from  ten  to  fourteen.  Most  of  the 
persons  so  eogaffed  are  gentlemen  of  ed- 
ucation, «nd  finequentfy  law  students^ 
During  the  partiament,  the  sitting  of 
which  commence  at  four  o'clock  m  the 
afternoon,  the  reporter^  of  the  leading  pa* 
pars  attend  bjr  turns,  one  succeeding  the 
other,  aocordmg  to  previous  amngemenC, 
each  remaining  in  the  house  for  half  or 
three  quartera  of  an  hour;  and  the  re- 
porters of  the  minor  papers  much  longer. 
If  the  debate  is  nol  heavy,  the  reporter  in 
the  house  of  commons,  when  relieved, 
enters  a  small  room  at  the  end  of  the  lobbv, 
which  has  been  appropriated  ezclusiTOy 
to  reportera,  and  there  arranges  his  notes 
(which  are  seldom  taken  in  short  hand,  as, 
except  in  particular  cases,  short-hand  re- 
porting, torn  the  impossibilitv  of  findu^ 
room  in  a  newspaper  for  all  that  a  mem- 
ber says,  is  rather  injurious  than  useful) 
of  the  speeches  delivered  during  his  turn. 
He  then  proceeds  at  once  to  the  office  of 
the  newspaper  on  which  he  is  engaged, 
and  the  editor's  attention  is  directed  by 
bun  to  any  thing  of  commanding  interest 
that  has  transpired.  His  sKps,  as  they  are 
written,  are  given  by  the  printer  to  the 
compoeiton^  whose  number,  during  the 
sitting  of  pariiament,  is  ffenerally  increas- 
ed ;  BDd  as  one  reporter  follows  another,  it 
is  not  unusual  for  a  debate,  which  has  ter- 
minated only  at  twelve  o'clock  at  mfjtii^  to 
be  set  up  in  ^pe,  and  ready  for  prinUng  by 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  On  the  nights 
of  prokMiged  debate,  when  the  houses  sit 
late,  some  of  the  reporten  may  be  com- 
pelled to  go  back  and  take  what  is  called 
a  dtnAU  tern.  80  active  and  able  are 
some  of  the  reporters,  tliat  it  is  not  an  un- 
fi«|uent  thing  for  one  reporter  to  supply, 
fiom  the  notes  of  three  quarters  or  an 
hour,  to  the  paper  upon  which  he  is  en- 
gaged, fiom  two  to  three  oolunuis  of  close- 
^  primed  matter.  In  obb&ining  intelli- 
gence by  express,  some  of  the  evening 
newspapen  have,  within  the  last  two  or 
Chrse  yesrs,  shown  almost  incredible  ex- 


ertion. The  Courier  and  Sun  have  some* 
times  contained  the  speech  of  the  king  of 
France,  at  the  opening  of  the  chanS)er, 
twenw-six  or  twenty-seven  hours  after  it 
had  been  obtained  by  their  agents  in 
Paris.  During  the  last  invasion  of  Spain 
by  the  French,  the  Globe  regularly  em- 
ployed couriers  from  Pari8,many  of  which 
arrived  within  the  twenty-four  hours ;  and 
the  same  industry  was  manifested  in  get- 
ting up  communications  fiT>m  Liverpool, 
at  a  time  when  the  affiurs  of  South  Amer- 
ica possessed  interest  for  the  English  pub- 
lic The  *<  penny  a  line"  men  are  to  the 
press  what  the  Cossacks  are  to  a  regular 
army.  The  peculiar  mode  in  which  uiese 
persons*  who  are  probably  about  twenty 
m  number,  obtain  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence, is  worthy  of  nodce.  When  tJie  facts 
upon  which  an  article  is  to  be  manuii^c- 
turedfhave  been  collected,  the  reporter, 
by  means  of  a  paper,  somethinff  between 
suver  and  bank  paper,  called  3uMy,  and 
prepared  sheets  of  silk  covered  over  with 
a  thick  coating  of  printer's  ink,  and  dried, 
makes  seven  or  eight  copies  for  the  seve- 
laimotnlng  or  evening  newspapers.  This 
is  attended  with  very  little  trouble.  The 
black  and  white  sheets  are  placed  alter- 
nately ;  the  reporter  writes  on  the  upper 
paper  vrith  a  piece  of  steel  or  glass,  not 
too.  finely  pointed,  so  that  the  paper  may 
not  be  cut,  and  with  a  moderate  degree 
of  pressure  the  ink  is  transferred  fixnn  the 
Uack  to  the  white  sheets,  and  he  obtains 
seven  or  eight  perfect  copies.  To  each  of 
these  copies  he  affixes  his  name,  and  then 
sends  them  round  to  the  newspaper  offices 
to  take  the  chance  of  their  insertion.  If 
the  suUect  of  the  report  is  thought  inter- 
esting^ he  is  well  paid ;  for  a  report  of  half 
a  column,  in  each  of  the  morning  papeia^ 
vrill  produce  him,  in  the  whole,  more  than 
£3  3f.  From  the  competition,  however, 
among  these  gentlemen,  and  the  prudence 
of  some  editors  as  to  the  use  of  reports  so 
furnished,  it  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  they 
are  so  fortunate.  A  comparison  of  tlie 
number  of  periodicals  and  inhabitants  of 
diffiirent  countries  gives  the  foUovring  re- 
sults:— 

In  1827,  there  appeared,  in  the  U.  States, 
35,000,000  numbers  to  11,600,000  inbab- 
itants ;  in  Great  Britain,  4S3  different  news- 
papers and  other  periodicals  to  23»400,000 
mbalntantB;  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  82 
journals  to  3,866,000  inhabitants;  in  thu 
States  of  the  Church,  6  newspapers  Ut 
3,598,000  inhabitantSL  (StockhoUn,  with 
76,000 inhabitants, has dO journals;  Rome, 
with  154,000,  only  a)  Denmark,  to 
1,950,000  inhabitants,  has  80  journals,  of 
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which  71  are  IB  the  Danicih  langua^;  33 
•re  devoted  to  poiitica,  25  to  the  scienoee. 
ProsBia  hM  1^416,000  inbebitaDta,  aod 
288  journak  ud  pefiodicals.  (Berlin  baa 
331,000  iJihabitaDta,  and  53  periodical 
worka;  Copenhagen  baa  109,000  iohab- 
itanta,  and  SSf  jouraala.)  The  Netherlanda 
have  6,143,000  inhabitanta,  and  150  jour- 
nals In  the  Oennan  confederation  (ex- 
cluding Auatria  and  Pruadia),  there  are 
13,300,000  mhabitants,  and  305  jouraala; 
in  Saxony,  to  1,400,000  inhabitanta,  54 
newBpapen;  in  Hanover,  to  1,550,000  in- 
habitanta, 16  newapapera;  in  Bavaria,  lo 
3^960,000  inhabitanta,  48  newapapen. 
France,  with  a  population  of  33^,000, 
haa  490  periodical  worka  (660  priutinc 
ealabliahflienta,  1500  preasea;  in  Paria,  81 
printing  e8tabfi8hmenta»  or  850  preaaea). 
In  Paria  alone,  containing  890,000  inhab- 
itanta, there  are  176  periodical  worka. — Aa 
eurioeitiea  in  thw  branch  of  Uterature,  we 
may  mendon  the  newroaper  eatabliBhed 
in  £|Qrpt  by  authority  of  Mohammed  Pa- 
oha,  printed  at  Boblac,  near  Cairo^  and 
oontaming  a  report  of  all  public  tiansac- 
tiona  of  conaeouence.  Febniaiy  31, 1838, 
appeared  the  first  number  of  the  Cherokee 
Phoenix,  a  weekly  paper,  puMiahed  at 
New  Echota,  Georgia,  partly  in  EngUafa, 
partlv  in  Cherokee  Indian,  of  the  alphabet 
of  which  a  specimen  ja  given  in  the  article 
Aidktn  LangwMfes  ofMnrOi  Amaiea,  Ap- 
pendix, end  of  VOL  vi.  In  Britiah  In- 
dia aix  gazettes  are  publiabed  in  the  Ben- 
gal dialect 

Newstbab  Abbet,  celebrated  as  the 
reaidence  of  lord  Byron,  is  situated  in 
Nottinghamshire,  136  niilea  north- weat  of 
London,  4  miles  from  Manafiekl.  It  waa 
an  Augusdn  anonastery,  founded  by  Hen- 

3'  II,  and  granted  to  John  Byron  by 
eniy  VIII,  at  the  time  of  the  suppree- 
flion  of  the  monasteries.  It  has  continued 
in  the  family  ever  since.  Thouch  much 
fidlen  to  decay,  it  is  still  completely  an 
ahbey,  and  the  greatest  part  of  it  is  still 
atandinc  in  the  same  state  as  when  it  waa 
first  buut  There  are  two  tiera  of  clois- 
teiB,  with  Bumeroua  cells  and  rooma,  and 
many  of  the  original  rooma  are  still  in 
use.  Of  the  abi^y  church,  only  one  end 
remains.  The  house  and  (nrdeos  are  en- 
tirely surrounded  by  a  wall,  with  battle- 
menta ;  in  front  ia  a  large  lake,  bordered 
with  castellated  buikiingB ;  all  thia  ia  sur- 
rounded with  bleak  and  barren  hiUa,  with 
acaroe  a  tree  to  be  seen  for  miles.  Lord 
Byron,  in  hia  will,  directed  it  to  be  sold. 
The  ^'usea  vile**  to  which  it  waa  con- 
demned by  the  noble  bard,  seem  but  loo 
truly  depicted  in  his  Chikle  Harold  (i,  7). 


MoBMtic  dome !  coDdeiniied  to  uses  vile  ! 
Where  jiapentitioii  once  had  mede  her  den, 
Now  Papnian  giris  were  known  to  sing  and  smile  j 
And  monks  mtgni  deem  their  time  was  come  affen^ 
If  ancient  tales  ny  tyve,  nor  wrong  these  holy 

men. 

Nkw    Sttle.      'See    Oa2eiu2ar,    and 
Epoch.) 

Naw  TESTAMEifT.    (Scc  BtUe.) 

NawToif,  sir  Isaac,  the  creator  of  natu- 
ral philosophy,  was  bom  at  Woolsthorpe, 
in  Lincohishire,  I>ec.  25, 1643  (O.S.),  and, 
at  hie  birth,  waa  so  small  and  weak  that 
hia  life  waa  denMured  of.  On  the  death 
of  hia  fiither,  which  took  place  while  he 
was  yet  an  infant,  the  mimor  of  Wools 
thorpe  became  his  heritage.  Hia  mother 
aent  him,  at  an  early  age,  to  the  village 
school,  and,  in  hia  twelfth  year,  to  the 
tovni  of  Grantham.  While  here,  he  dis- 
plaved  a  decided  taaie  for  philoe<^hical 
and  mechanical  inventions ;  and,  avoiding 
the  society  of  other  children,  provided 
himaelf  wuli  a  collection  of  saws,  ham- 
mers, and  other  instruments,  with  which 
he  constructed  models  of  many  kinda  of 
machinery.  He  alao  made  hour-glasses 
acting  by  the  deacent  of  water ;  and,  a  new 
wind-mill,  of  a  peculiar  conatruction,  hav- 
ing been  erected  in  the  town,  he  atudied 
it  until  he  succeeded  in  imitating  it,  and 
placed  a  hiouse  ineide,  which  he  called 
the  mUUr»  Some  knowledge  of  drawing 
lieing  necessary  in  theae  operationa,  he 
ap|)lied  himself,  without  a  master,  to  the 
study ;  and  the  waUa  of  hia  room  were 
covered  with  all  sorts  of  desigos.  After 
a  short  period,  however,  his  mother  took 
him  home,  for  the  purpose  of  employinff 
him  on  the  farm,  and  about  the  afnurs  of 
the  house,  and  sent  him,  several  times,  to 
market,  at  Grantham,  with  the  produce 
of  the  fiirm.  A  trusty  servant  was  sent 
with  him,  and  the  young  philosopher  left 
him  to  manage  the  buamess,  while  he 
himself  empk^yed  his  time  in  reading.  A 
sun-dial  which  he  constructed,  on  the 
wall  of  ihe  houae  at  Woolsthorpe,  is  still 
shown.  This  irresistible  passion  for  study 
and  science  finally  induced  hia  mother  to 
send  him  back  to  Grantham,  where  he 
remained  till  hia  eighteenth  year,  when  be 
was  entered  at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge 
(16601  A  toate  for  madieroatical  studies 
had,  tor  some  time,  prevailed  there ;  the 
elements  of  algebra  and  geometiy  usually 
formed  a  part  of  the  course,  and  Newton 
had  the  good  fortune  to  find  the  cele- 
bAited  doctor  Barrow  (q.  v.)  profeasor. 
In  Older  to  prepare  himaolf  for  the  lec- 
Uirea,  Newiou  read  the  text-booka  m  ad- 
vance :  theae  were  Sanderson's  l^onc  and 
Kqiler'a  Treatise  on  Optica ;  the  Geome* 
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vy  of  Descartes  (q.  v.)  was  also  one  of  the 
first  boolCB  that  he  read  at  Cambridge. 
He  next  proceeded,  at  the  age  of  about 
iweDty-one,  to  study  the  works  of  WaHis, 
^nd  appears  to  have  been  particularly  de- 
lighted with  the  celebrated  treatise  of  that 
author  entitled  ArlfftmeHca  InfinUorum. 
Wallis  had  given  the  quadrature  of  eur^es 
whose  ordinates  are  expressed  by  any  in- 
'  tegral  and  positive  power  of  1 — 2*,  and 
had  observed  that  if,  between  the  areas  so 
calculated,  we  could  interpolate  tlie  areas 
of  other  curves,  the  ordinates  of  which 
constituted,  with  the  former  ordinates,  a 
geometrical  progression,  the  area  of  the 
curve,  whose  oiSinate  was  a  mean  pro- 
jKirtional  between  1  and  1 — ^x*,  would  ex- 
p  ••«  a  circular  surfiice,  in  terras  of  the 
square  of  its  radius.  In  order  to  efiect 
this  interpolation,  Newton  began  to  seek, 
empirically,  the  arithmetical  law  of  the  co- 
efficients of  the  series  already  obtained ; 
and,  having  done  this,  he  rendered  it  more 

feneral  by  expressing  it  algebraically, 
erceiving  tliat  this  interpolation  gave 
him  the  expression,  in  series,  of  radical 
quantities,  composed  of  several  terms,  he 
direcdy  verifiecf  this  induction  by  raulti- 
^ying  each  series  by  itself  the  number  of 
times  required  by  the  index  of  the  root, 
and  found,  in  fact,  that  this  multiplication 
reproduced  exactly  the  quantity  from 
which  it  had  been  deduced.  Havmg  thus 
ascertained  that  this  form  of  series  really 
gave  the  developement  of  radical  quanti- 
ties, he  was  led  to  consider  that  they 
might  be  obtained  still  more  directly,  by 
applying  to  the  proposed  quantities  the 
process  used  in  arithmetic  for  extracting 
roots.  This  gave  him,  again,  the  same  se- 
ries, but  made  them  depend  on  a  much 
more  general  method,  smce  it  permitted 
him  to  express,  analytically,  any  powers 
whatever  of  polynomials,  their  quotients 
and  their  roots,  by  considering  and  caleu- 
latingthese  quantities  as  the  developements 
of  powera  corresponding  to  int^ral  nega- 
tive, or  fractional  exponents.  Indeed,  in 
the  generality  and  in  the  uniformity  given 
to  these  developements  the  discovery  of 
Newton  realW  consists;  for  Wallis  had 
remarked  before  him,  with  regard  to  mo- 
nomial quantities,  the  analogy  of  quotients 
and  roots  with  integral  powers,  expressed 
according  to  the  notation  of  Descartes ;  and 
Pascal  )md  given  a  rule  for  forming,  di- 
rectly, any  term  of  the  developement  pf 
binomial  powera,  the  exponent  being  an 
integer.  Thus  was  discovered  the  cele- 
brated formula,  knovni  as  Nevrton*^  Bino- 
mial Theorem,  (q.  v.)  Newton  further 
perceived,  that  there  is  liardly  any  ana- 


lytical research,  in  which  the  use  of  it  is 
not  necessary,  or  at  least  poaaibie»  and 
immediately  'made  a  great  number  of  the 
most  important  applications  of  it    Thus 
he  obtained  the  quadrature  of  the  hyper- 
bola, and  of  many  other  curves,  and  also 
extended  his  fbrmulse  to  the  surfaces  of 
solids,  the  determination  of  their  contents, 
and  the  situation  of  their  centres  of  gravity. 
Wallis,  in  bis  .^nihnet.  Infin.  (16eS),  had 
shown  that  the  area  of  all  curves  may  be 
found,  whose  ordinate  is  expressed  by  any 
integral  power  of  the  abseiua,  and  had 
given  the  expression  for  this  area  in  terms 
of  the  ordinate.    Newton,  by  reducing  in- 
to series  the  more  complicated  functions 
ofthe^Ascigaa,  which  represent  the  ordi- 
nates, changed  them  into  a  series  of  mo- 
nomial terms,  to  each  of  which  he  was 
able  to  apply  the  rule  of  Wallis.    He  thus 
obtained  as"  many  pordons  of  the  whole 
area  as  there  were  terms,  and,  by  their 
addition,  obtained  the  total.    But  the  fu 
more  extensive,  and,  in  some  respects,  un- 
limited applications  that  Newton  made  of 
this  rule,  depended  on  a  general  principle, 
which  he  had  made  out,  and  which  con- 
sisted in  determining,  from  the  manner  in 
which  quantities  gradually  increase,  what 
are  the  values  to  which  they  ultimately 
arrive.     To  e&ct  this,  Newton  regardto 
them,  not  as  aggregates  of  small  homoco- 
neous  parts,  but  as  the  results  of  cou&i- 
ued    motion,   lines  being  considered  as 
described   bv  the  movement  of  points, 
surfaces  by  that  of  lines,  solids  by  that  of 
surfaces^  and  anpfles  by  the  rotation  of 
their  sides.    Again,  considering  that  the 
quantities  so  formed  are  greater  or  smaller, 
in  equal  times,  according  as  the  velocity 
with  which  they  are  developed  is  more  or 
less  rapid,  he  endeavars  to  detennine  their 
ultimate  values  from  the  expression  for 
these  velocities,  which  he  calls  jfurioiu, 
naming  the  quantities  themselves /uento. 
In  fiict,  when  any  given  curve,  sumce  or 
solid,  is  genenteid  in  this  manner,  the  dif^ 
ferent  elements  which  either  compose  or 
belong  to  it,  such  as  the  ordinates,  the 
abscissas,  the  lengths  of  the  arcs,  the  solid 
contents,  the  inclinations  of  the  tangent 
planes,  and  of  the  tangents,  all  vaiy,  dif- 
ferently and  unequally  indeed,  but  never- 
theless according  to  a  regular  law,  de- 
pending on  the  equation  of  the  curve, 
surface   or    solid    under    consideration. 
Hence  Newton  was  able  to  deduce  fixHn 
this  equation  the  fluxions  of  all   these 
elements,  in  terms  of  any  one  of  the  vari«> 
ables,  and  of  the  fluxion  of  tliis  variable, 
considered    as   indeterminate;  then,  by 
expanding  into  series,  he  transformed  the 
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ezfreflsioD,  ao  obtained^into  finite  or  io« 
finite  series  of  monooual  terms,  to  which 
Wallis's  rule  became  applicable ;  thus^  by 
applying  it  succesaiTdy  to  eacb,  and  tak- 
ing the  sum  of  the  results^  he  obtained  the 
ultimate  value^  that  is,  the  fluent  of  the 
element,  which  he  bad  been  conaidenog. 
In  this  consists  the  method  of  fiuxion%  of 
which  Newton,  fivm  that  time,  laid  the 
foundation,  and  which,  eleven  years  later, 
Leibnitz  aniu  disooyered,  and  presented 
to  the  world  in  a  different  fi>rm,— -that  of 
the  di^rential  calculus.     Newton  made 
these  important  discoveries  before  com- 
pleting luB  twenty-third  year^  and   col- 
lected  them   in   a  manuscript,  entitled 
Analyns  ptr  .EquaHones  Mtmero  TVmtmo- 
rum  infirdUUj  but  did  not  couMnonicate 
them  to  any  one.    About  this  time  (1665), 
being  obliged  to  quit  Cambridge  on  ac- 
coont  of  the  plague,  he  retired  to  Wools- 
tboipe,  imd    now   turned   his   attention 
more  closely  to  subjects  of  natural  philos- 
ophy.   As  he  was  one  day  sitting  under 
an  apple-d!ee,  the  iall  of  an  apple  led  him 
to  reflect  on  the  nature  of  that  remarkable 
principle  which  urges  all  bodies  towards 
the  centre  of  the  earth.    **  Why,"  he  asked 
himself^  ^may  not  this  power  extend  to 
the  moon  ?  and,  if  so,  what  more  would  be 
necessaiy  to  retain  her  in  her  orbit  about 
the  earth?"    He  considered  that  if  the 
moon  was  retained  about  the  earth  by 
terrestrial  gravity,  the  planets,  which  move 
round  the  sun,   ousht,  similarly,  to  be 
retained  in  their  orbits  by  their  ^vity 
towards  that  body.    Setting  out  with  the 
law  of  Kepler  (q.  v.),  that  the  squares  of 
the  times  of  revolution  of  the  different 
planets  are  proportional  to  the  cubes  of 
their  distances   firom  the  sun,   Newton 
fi>und,  by  calculation,  that  the  force  of 
mAar  gravity  decreases  proportionally  to 
the  square  of  the  distance;  and  havinir 
thus  determined  the  law  of  the  gravity  of 
the  planets  towards  the  sun,  he  endeav- 
ored to  apply  it  t(\  the  moon ;  that  is,  to 
determine   the    velocity  of  her   motion 
round  the  earth  by  means  of  her  distance, 
as  settled  by  astronomers,  and  of  the  m- 
tensity  of  gravity,  as  shown  by  the  fiiU  of 
bodies  at  2ie  earth's  surfiu;e.    To  make 
this  calculation,  it  is  necessaiy  to  know 
exactly  the  distance  from  the  sur&ce  to 
the  centre  of  the  earth,  expressed  in  parts 
of  the  same  measure  that  is  used  in  mark- 
ing the  spaces  described,  in  a  given  time, 
by  falling  bodies  at  the  earth^s  surface; 
for  their  velocity  is  the  first  term  of  com- 
parison that  determines  the  intensity  of 
gravity  at  this  distance  ftwn  the  centre, 
which  we  apply  afterwards  at  the  moon's 
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distance,  by  diminishing  it  prv^witionably 
to  the  square  of  the  AflSince.    It  then  re- 
mains only  to  be  seen  if  gravity,  when 
thus  dimiiusbed,  has  precisely  the  degree 
of  eneigy  necessary  to  counteract  the  ccHh 
trifbgal  force  of  the  moon,  caused  by  her 
observed  motion  in  her  orbit    Unfortu- 
nately,  at   that   time,  there   existed  so 
collect   measure    of  the  earth's  dimen- 
8ion&     (See   Degrees^  Measuremtat  e^), 
Newton  was  obliged  to  employ  the  imper- 
fect measures  then  in  use,  and  found  that 
they  gave  for  the  force  which  retains  the 
moon  in  her  orbit,  a  value  greater  by  one 
sixth  than  that  which  results  firom  her 
obeerved  circular  vek>city.    This  smalt  cKf- 
fersnce  seemed,  to  his  cautious  mind^  a 
strong  proof  against  his  bold  conjectntK 
He  imagined  that  some  unknown  catm» 
modified,  in  the  case  of  the  moon,  the 
general  law  of  gravity  indicated  by  the 
motion  of  the  planetB.    Yet  he  did  not 
abandon  his  leading  notion,  but  deter- 
mined to  wait  till  study  and  reflection 
should  reveal  to  hhn  this  supposed  «v 
known  causa    In  1666,  he  returned  to 
Cambridj|;e,  was  chosen  follow  of  his  cdk- 
lege  (Trinity  cdlege)  m  1667,  and,  the 
next  year,  was  admitted  A.  M. ;  bttt  he  did 
not  disclose  his  secrets  even  to  his  in- 
structor, doctor  Barrow.    In  1668,  how- 
ever, Mercator  (q.  v.)  puUished  his  Logct- 
rWimoUekidaf  in  which  he  had  obtained 
the  area  of  the  hyperbola  referred  to  its 
asymptotes,  by  expanding  its  ordinate  mto 
an  infinite  series,  which  was  the  mafti 
secret   of    Newton's    method.     Barrow 
showed  this  work  to  Newton,  who  imme- 
diately gave  him  his  own  treatise  (the 
Analysis,  &c.),  but  did  not  yet  publish  it — 
In  the  course  of  1666,  his  attention  had 
been  accidentally  drawn  to  the  phenome- 
na of  the   refiraction  of  light   through 
prisms.    His  experiments  led  him  to  con- 
clude that  light,  as  it  emanates  from  the 
radiating  bodies,  is  not  a  simple  and  ho- 
mogeneous substance,  but  that  it  is  com- 
posed of  a  number  of  rays,  endowed  with 
unequal  refinngibility,  and  possessing  dif- 
ferent coloring  properties.     More   than 
two  years  elapsed  before  he  returned  to 
his  researches  on  this  subject ;  but,  in  1669, 
being  appointed  professor  of  mathematics, 
and  preparing  to  lecture  on  optics,  he  en- 
deavored to  mature  his  first  results,  and 
composed  a  complete  treatise,  in  which 
the  fundamental  properties  of  light  were 
unfolded,  establisaed    and   arranged  by 
means  of  experiments  alone,  without  aiiy 
mixture  of  hypotbesiB-— a  novelty  at  that 
time  almost  as  surprising  as  these  proper- 
ties themselves.    Thus  it  appears^  that  the 
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three  gjntX  diacovenefl  which  fonn  the  glo- 
17  of  his  life, — the  Method  of  Fluxions,  the 
Theory  of  Universal  GravitatioD,  and  the 
Decomposition  of  Light, — ^were  conceived 
before  the  completion  of  his  24th  year. 
In  1672,  Newton  was  chosen  a  fellow  of 
the  royal  society,  to  which  he  communi- 
cated a  description  of  a  new  arrangement 
for  reflecting-telescopes,  which  rendered 
.them  mors  convenient   by    diminishing 
their   length    without    weakening   their 
magnifying  powers,  and,  soon  afrar,  the 
first  part  of  his  labors  on  the  analysis  of 
light    When  the  first  feelings  of  surprise 
and  admiration,  excited    by    this  noble 
work,  had  subsided,  the  society  appointed 
three  members  to  study  it  fully,  and  report 
upon  it     Hooke,  a  man  of  extensive 
acquirements   and   an  original    turn  of 
thought,  but  of  excessive  desire  of  re- 
nown, being  one  of  the  members,  under- 
took to  draw  up  the  report    Instead  of 
discussing  the  new  fiicts,  as  presented  by 
the  experiments  of  Newton,  he  examined 
them  merely  in  relation  to  a  hypothesis 
of  his  own---that  light  is  simply  the  effect 
of  vibrations  excited  and  propagated  in  an 
elastic  medium — and  concluded  bv  allow- 
ing whatever  appeared  reconcilable  with 
his  own  hypothesis,  and  by  advising  New- 
ton not  to  seek  any  other  exnianation  of 
the  fiicts.    Newton  in  reply  (PkU.  Tram., 
vii),  after  exposing  some  errors  of  Hooke, 
adduces  new  experiments  confirming  his 
former  results,  and  refutes  the  objections  to 
the  production  of  whiteness  by  the  mixture 
of  all  the  rays.    To  several  other  attacks 
(particularly  one  by  Huygens^  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Philosophical  Transactions, 
and  which  were   conducted  on  similar 
principles,  he  was  obliged  to  reply.    In 
vain  did  he  declare  that  he  neither  ad- 
vanced nor  admitted  any  hypothesis  what- 
ever, and  that  his  sole  object  was  to  estab- 
lish and  connect  facts  by  means  of  the 
laws  of  nature.    This  severe  and  abstract 
method  of  reasoning  was  little  understood, 
and  it  is  hardly,  conceivable  into  what 
minuteness  of  detail  he  was  obliffed  to 
enter.    So  much  was  he  disgusted  with 
these  difficulties,  that  he  gave  up  his  in- 
tention of  printing  his  lectures  on  Optics 
with  his  treatise  on  Series.    Before  quit- 
ting  the   lists,   however,   he   addressed 
another  j[)aper  (1675)  to  the  royal  society, 
completmg  the  account  of  bis  results,  and 
of  his  views  on  the  nature  of  light    This 
treatise,  united  with  his  first  paper  on  the 
analysis  of  light,  afterwards  served  as  the 
base  of  the  great  work  Treatise  on  Op- 
tics (1704),  in  which,  however,  the  experi- 
mental investigation  of  the  phenomena  is 


more  extensive,  and  more  strictly  separaiBd 
&om  all  hypothesis.     The  new  experi- 
mentB  with  which  it  was  enriched,  relate 
principally  to  the  colors  observed  in  thick 
plates  of  all  bodies,  when  they  are  present- 
ed, in  a  proper  manner,  to  the  incident  ray. 
Newton  reduced  them  to  the  same  laws 
as  those  of  the  phenomena  in  thin  plates ; 
and  then,  consiaering  these  law«  as  estab- 
lished facts,  equally  certain  with  the  par- 
ticular experiments  finom  which  they  are 
deduced,  yet  far  more  universal,  he  unites 
them  all  m  one  general  property  of  light, 
each  peculiarity  of  which  is  cbaomcterized 
with  such  exactness  as  to  make  the  gen- 
eral property  a  pure  expression  for  all  the 
observed  laws.    The  essence  of  this  prop- 
erty is,  that  each  particle  of  light,  fix)m  the 
instant  when  it  quits  the  radiating  body 
whence  it  emanates,  is  subject,  periodical- 
ly, and  at  equidistant  intervals,  to  a  con- 
tinual alternation  of  dispositioos,  to  be 
reflected  finom,  or  transmitted  through,  the 
surfaces  of  the  diaphanous  bodies  which 
it  meets  with ;  so  tnat,  for  instance,  if  such 
a  sur&ce  presents  itself  to  the  luminous 
particle  durtnc  one  of  the  akemations, 
when  the  tendency  to  reflectron,  wliich 
Newton  called  the  **fit  creasy  refiectiitn," 
is  in  force,  this  tendency  makes  it  yiekl 
more  easily  to  the  reflecting  power  of  the 
surface;   while,   on  the  other  hand,   it 
yields  with  more  difficulty  when  it  is  in 
the  contrary  phase,  which  he  termed  the 
**fit  of  easy  transmission.'*    (See  i^^ 
and  OpHes.)    In  his  paper  of  1675,  «3ter 
excusing  himself  for  proposing  a  crmjec- 
ture  as  to  the  nature  of  light,  and  declar- 
ing that  it  had  no  connexion  with  the 
fiicts  which  he  had  discovered,  be  goes  on 
to  give  one  which  he  slioold  be  inclined 
to  consider  most  probable,  if  he  were 
obliged  to  adopt  any.    He  then  admits  the 
existence  of  an  imperceptible  fluid  (which 
he  calls  oiAer),  extending  every  where  in 
space,  and  penetrating  all  bodies   with 
(ufferent  degrees  of  dennty.    This  fluid 
he  considers  as  highly  elastic,  and,  conse- 
quently, pressing  against  itself  and  the 
material  parts  of  other  bodies,  with  an 
eneri^  proportional  to  its  actual  denal^. 
If  this  ffither  be  disturbed  or  agitated,  in 
any  one  point,  by  any  cause  mach  pro- 
duces a  vibratory  motion,  this  motion  must 
transmit  itself,  by  undulations,  through  all 
the  rest  of  the  medium ;  and  if  these  un- 
dulaticsas  encounter,  in  their  passage,  the 
material  particles  forming  the  substance 
of  anv  body,  they  will  agitate  them  with 
considerable  force.     Now,  light,  he  ad- 
mits, consists  of  a  peculiar  subsuince,  dif- 
ferent finom  the  aether,  but  composed  of 
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iMterogeneouB  piiticles,  which,  dvtiiig  in 
all  dir^ctioiM  mm  luminous  bodies,  with 
great  velocity,  agitate  the  nther  in  their 
passage,    and   excite   undulations.     He 
does  not  attempt  to  deteraiine  the  essence 
of  these  particles.    From  this  time  till 
1679,  Newton  communicated  nothing  to 
the  royal  society,  and  in  this  interval  ap- 
pears to  have  been  occupied  with  astro- 
nomical observations.    I  n  that  year  he  had 
occasion  to  write  to  Hooke  about  a  OTstem 
of  physical   astronomy,    on    which  the 
royal  society  had  asked  his  opinion.    In 
his  letter  he  proposed,  as  a  matter  deserv- 
ing attention,  to  verify  the  motion  of  the 
eflffth  by  direct  experiment,  viz.  by  letting 
bodies  fiill  from  a  considerable  height,  and 
observing  if  they  follow  exactly  a  vertical 
direction ;  for  if  the  earth  turns,  since  the 
rotary  velocity  at  the  point  of  departure 
must  be  greater  than  at  the  foot  of  the 
vertical,  they  wiU  be  found  to  deviate  from 
this  line  towards  the  east,  instead  of  fol- 
lowing? it  exactly,  as  they  would  do  if  the 
earth  did  not  move.    Hooke  replied,  that 
wherever  the  direction  of  gravity  is  ob- 
liaue  to  the  axis  of  the  earth,  bodies  in 
falling  chance  parallels,  and  approach  the 
eauator.    This  led  Newton  to  consider 
whether  the  elliptical  motion  of  the  plan- 
ets could  result  from  a  force  varying  in- 
versely as  the  sauorc  of  the  distance,  and, 
if  so,  under  wnat  circumstances  such  a 
result  would  ensue.    In  proposing  his  ex- 
periment to  the  society,  he  had  considered 
the  motion  of  the  heavy  body  as  deter- 
mined by  a  force  of  constant  intensity,  and 
had  concluded  the  trajectory  to  be  a  soi- 
ral,  doubdess  because  he  imagined  the 
bodv  to  fiill  in  a  resisting  medium,  such 
as  tike  air.    Hooke  replied,  that  it  should 
not  be  a  spiral,  but  that  in  a  vacuum  it 
would  be  an  eccentric  ellipse,  which,  in  a 
resisting  medium,  wouM  change  into  an 
eccentnc  ovoidal  curve;  and  he  repre- 
sented the  eccentric  ellipse  as  the  conse- 
quence of  a  force  inversely  proportional 
to  the  squares  of  the  distances  from  the 
earth's  centre.    Newton,  having  examined 
this  result  by  mathematical  adcuUtions, 
found  that  an  attractive  force,  emanating 
fiom  a  centre,  and  acting  inversely  as  the 
squares  of  the  distances,  would  produce 
motions  exacdy  resembling  the  planetary 
motions,  both  in  regard  to  the  form  of  the 
oibit  and  the  velocity  of  the  body  at  each 
point    This  was  the  secret  of  the  system 
of  the  world ;   but  it  sdli  remained  to 
account  for  the  discordance  of  the  moon's 
motion,  which  had  before  (1665)  embar- 
rassed Newton.     But,  in  168S3,  having 
learned  the  results  of  the  new  measure- 


ment  of  a  deme  l^  Picard,  he  resumed 
his  fbrmer  calculations  fK>m  these  data. 
Flndmg,  as  he  advanced,  the  manifest  ten- 
dency of  these  numben  to  produce  the 
longAlesired  results,  he  became  so  much 
agitated  as  to  be  unable  to  go  on  with  his 
calculation,   and   requested   one  of  his 
friends  to  finish  it     Two  years   were 
apent  in  penetrating  the  consequences  of 
this  discovery,  and  preparing  his  immortal 
work,  PhmsoDkUt   JYaiuraUs   Prvujpia 
Jfefaf&eniafica,  auring  which  time  he  lived 
only  to  calculate.  He  would  sometimes  rise, 
and,  suddenlv  arrested  by  some  new  con- 
ception, would  sit  on  his  bedside  for  hours 
together,    and  would  forget   his   meals, 
unless  reminded  of  the  necessity  of  taking 
nourishment    It  was  not  till  1686,  that 
he  finally  concluded  to  present  his  work 
to  the  society,  at  the  expense  of  which  it 
was  printed,  in  1687.    Not  more  than  two 
or  three  of  his  contemporaries  were  capa- 
ble of  understanding  it,  and  more  than 
fifhr  years  elapsed  l^fbre  the  great  phys- 
ical truth  which  it  contained  was  thor- 
oughljr  understood  ^the  generality  of 
scientific  men.    In  1^,  Newton  was  one 
of  the  delegates  sent  by  the  university  of 
Cambridge,  to  maintain  its  rights  before 
the  high  commission  court,  when  they 
were  attacked  by  James  II,  and,  in  1666, 
was   elected,   by  the  university,  to  the 
convention  porlmment,  but  never  distin- 
guished himself  in  that  body.    He  had 
always  taken  great  interest  in  chemistry, 
and  occupied  himself  occasionally  vrith 
experiments  in  that  science.  He  had  con- 
structed a  small  laboratory  for  [Mtisecuting 
his  investigations,  and  seems,  afier  the 
publication  of  the  Prmcipia,  to  have  de- 
voted almost  his  whole  time  to  them. 
One  morning  (1698),  he  had  accidentally 
shut  up  his  httle  pet  dog  Diamond  in  his 
room,  and,  on  returning,  found  that  the 
animal,  by   upsettinff   a  candle  on   his 
desk,  had  destroyed  Sie  labors  of  several 
yean.    On  perceiving  his  loss,  he  only 
exclaimed,    *<Oh,  Diamond!    Diamond! 
you  littie  know  die  mischief  you  have 
done."    But  the  orief  caused  by  this  cir- 
cumstance injured  his  health,  and,  M.  Biot 
endeavors  to  show,  for  some  time  im- 
paired his  understandinc.    This  fact  of  a 
derangement  of  bis  intellect,  according  to 
Biot,  explains  why  Newton,  though  only 
forty-five  years  old  when  the  Prtnc^pta 
was  published,  never  after  gave  to  the 
world  a  new  work  in  any  branch  of  sci- 
ence, and  merely  published  some  which 
had  been  previously  composed.    Doctoi 
Brewster,  however,  refutes  this  notion. 
In  1606)  he  was  appointed  warden  of  the 
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minty  a  general  recoinage  having  theo 
been  undertaken.  In  this  office,  be  ren- 
dered esBential  service,  and,  in  1699,  was 
Ruide  master  of  the  mint*  In  1701,  he 
waa  again  returned  to  parliament  by  bis 
univenity ;  in  1703,  be  was  choeen  presi- 
dent of  the  royal  society ;  and,  in  1705, 
was  knighted  by  oueen  Anne.  In  1704, 
he  gave  to  the  world  bis  Optics  (in  £ng- 
liab ;  translated  into  Latin  by  doctor  8. 
Claike),  which  contains  all  bis  researches 
on  light.  The  whole  merit  of  this  extra- 
ordimiry  work  has  not  been  fully  appre- 
ciated till  within  a  few  years.  6tber 
works,  published  about  this  time,  were 
bia  JbrUkndka  Univerwalds  (1707;  more 
complete,  1712);  Mtihodus  DifferaUialis 
(1711);  and  his  Analysis  per  Equationee 
Mtmsro  Termmorwn  ui/kdta$  (1711).  We 
have  already  given  an  account  of  the  cele- 
brated dispute  between  Newton  and  Leib- 
nitz (1712),  in  the  article  IioMte.  (Seethe 
Canmercium  EpiMicwaw,  or  Collection  of 
Lettera,  publisbed  by  the  Royal  Society  in 
1712).  The  princess  of  Wales  (daughter- 
in-law  of  GMoige  I),  a  woman  of  a  culti- 
vated mind,  had  received  Newton  with 
great  kindness,  and  was  fond  of  con- 
vening with  him.  Newton  having  one 
day  explained  to  her  a  system  of  chro- 
nology which  he  had  composed  for  his 
amusement,  i^e  requested  a  copy  for  her 
own  use.  A  copy  waa  also  ^ven  to  abb^ 
Conti,  who  immediately  published  it  with- 
out Newton's  knowledge ;  and  it  therefore 
became  necessaiy  to  prepare  a  more  cor- 
rect edition,  whidi  appeared  in  1728,  un- 
der the  title  Chronology  of  Ancient  King- 
doms amended.  Hia  Observations  upon 
the  Prophecies  of  Holy  Writ  (1733)  is  an 
attempt  to  show  the  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecies.  In  his  Historical  Account  of 
two  notable  Corruptions  of  the  Scriptures, 
he  discusses  the  two  passages  m  the 
Epistles  of  St  John  and  St.  Paul,  relating 
to  die  Trinity,  which  he  supposes  to  have 
been  altered  by  copyists.  At  this  period 
of  his  life,  the  reading  of  religious  works, 
with  the  converaation  of  his  fnends,  form- 
ed almost  his  only  amusement,  afler  per- 
forming the  duties  of  his  office.  He  had 
almost  ceased  to  think  of  science;  and, 
durinff  the  last  ten  yeare  of  his  life,  when 
consulted  about  any  passage  in  his  works, 
he  would  reply,  **  Ask  Mr.  De  Moivre ;  he 
knows  better  than  I  do.''  When  his  friends 
expressed  their  admiration  of  his  discove- 
ries, he  said,  **To  myself  I  seem  to  have 
been  as  a  child  playing  on  the  sea-shore, 
while  the  immense  ocean  of  truth  lay  unex- 
plored before  me."  His  countenance  was 
rather  calm  dian  expressive ;  his  manner, 


rather  languid ;  hia  health  was  good  until 
his  eightieth  year,  when  he  sunered  from 
a  calculous  disorder,  which  oceasiooed 
bis  death  Mareh  20, 172&— 7.  Hiscorpae 
lay  in  state,  in  Jerusalem  chamber,  Wect- 
minster,  and,  on  the  28th,  waa  intnred  in 
Westminster  abbey.  A  monument  was 
erected  to  his  memory,  by  bis  fiunily,  with 
an  inscription  ending  with  these  words,  ap- 
plicable to  Newton  only :  SSbi  grvhiUntur 
nwriaUs  tale  tanlumque  exsUtisse  humani 
generis,*  His  statue,  by  Roubiliac,  stands 
m  his  college,  at  Cambridge.  Horsley's 
edition  of  his  Worics  (5  vob.,4to.,1779'-d5), 
with  the  OpusculOj  collected  by  Castillon 
(3  vols.,  4to.,  Lausanne,  1744),  and  his  let- 
ters, inserted  in  the  Biorrapkui  BriJUmmea^ 
contains  neariy  all  his  printed  woiks.f 
Pemberton's  View  of  Newton's  Philosophy 
(1728),  and  Maclaurin's  Account  of  New- 
ton's Diacoveries,  are  valuable  worica. — 
See,  also,  Birch's  IRstmy  t^lkt  Rmfol  So- 
defy  (vol.  3d).  The  best  edition  of  the 
Pnne^na  is  that  of  Lesueur  and  Jacquier 
(4  vols.,  4to.,  Geneva,  1739—42  ;  4  vols., 
8vo.,  Glasgow,  1822).  A  Life  of  Newton, 
bv  doctor  Brewster,  appeared  in  1831. 
The  article  AWuton,  in  the  Biogrtmhie 
UniverselU,  by  M.  Biot,  b  veiy  complete. 
The  Collections  for  the  Hiatoiy  of  Grant- 
ham, with  authentic  Memoira  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  contains  much  important  matter. 

*  Pope's  epitaph  ou  Newton  is  vrell  knowD :~. 

baacus  Netcton  hicjacet, 

Quern  immortalem  cadij  ruUitra, 

Tetnpua  ostendunt, 
Mortalem  hoc  nuirmor/atetur. 

Nature  and  all  her  works  lay  hid  in  night, 
Ood  said,  Let  Nowton  be,-Hind  aU  was  Uglrt. 

t  The  manuscripu,  letters,  and  other  papers  of 
Newton,  have  been  preserved  in  different  collec- 
tions. His  correspondence  with  Cotes,  relative  to 
the  second  edition  of  the  Prmcipiaf  and  amounting 
to  between  60  and  100  letters,  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  manuscript  of  that  work,  and  two  or 
three  letters  to  doctor  Keill,  on  the  Leibnitziaa 
controversy,  are  preserved  in  the  library  of  Trinitj^ 
college,  Cambridge.  Newton's  letters  to  Flam- 
stead,  about  34  in  number,  are  deposited  in  the  li- 
brary of  Corpus  Christi  college,  Chcford.  Several 
letters  of  Newton,  and,  we  beliove,  the  original 
specimen  which  he  drew  up  of  the  Prtncspta,  ex- 
ist amon^  the  papers  of  mt.  William  Jones  (th« 
father  ofsir  William  Jones),  which  are  preserved 
at  Shirt>nm  castle,  in  the  library  of  lord  Maccles- 
field. But  the  great  mass  of  Newton's  popen 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  Portsmouth  fami- 
ly, throuj^  his  niece,  lady  Ljnaiington,  and  have 
been  safely  preserved  by  that  noble  family. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  contam 
nothing  which  could  be  peculiarly  interesting  to 
science )  but  as  the  correspondence  of  Newton 
with  contemporary  philosopners  must  throw  con- 
siderable light  on  his  personal  history,  we  trust 
that  it  will,  ere  lonr,  be  ffiven  to  the  pubUc. 
( Brewster's  Life  of  Newton^ 
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Newtoit,  Thomas,  an  English  theologi- 
cal writer,  bom  at  Lichfield  ( 1703),  was  edu- 
cated at  IVinity  college,  Cambridge,  where 
he  obtahied  alfellowahip.  In  1744,  he  ob- 
tained the  rectory  of  St  Mary-le-Bow,  Lon- 
don, and,  in  1745,  took  the  degree  of  D.  D. 
He  published  an  edition  of  the  Paradise 
Lost  of  Milton,  with  notes,  and  a  memoir 
of  the  author,  in  1749 ;  and  he  afterwards 
edited,  in  a  similar  manner,  the  Paradise 
Reguned.  But  his  literary  reputation  de- 
pends chiefly  on  his  Dissertations  on  the 
Prophecies  (1759,  3  vols.,  8vo.),  several 
times  reprinted.  In  1761,  doctor  Newton 
was  mode  bishop  of  Bristol,  and  after- 
wards obtained  the  deanery  of  St  Paul's, 
which  he  held  till  his  death  (1782).  His 
works  were  published  with  an  autobio- 
graphical memoir  (2  vols.,  4to.). 

New  World;  a  name  frequently  ap- 
plied to  tlie  Americas,  not  because  they 
are  supposed  to  have  been  of  a  later  ori- 

8'n  than  the  eastern  hemisphere,  or  the 
Id  World,  but  because  they  became 
known  to  the  Euro()eans  at  a  compara- 
tively recent  date. 

New  Year's  Dat;  the  first  day  of  a 
year.  (Respectiuff  the  determination  of 
the  same,  see  Year,  and  Epoch.)  We 
shall  treat  of  it  in  this  place  as  a  festival. 
It  is  natural  for  man  to  distinguish  this 
day,  which  begms  one  of  the  great  divis- 
ions of  his  iSe,  with  particular  usages. 
We  find  this  to  be  the  case  with  most 
civilized  nations.  The  new  year  of  the 
Jews  began  with  the  month  TUhri,  It 
was  considered  as  the  day  on  which  God 
holds  judgment  (hence  Jom  Haddin,  day 
of  judffmeut),  and  also  as  the  anniversary 
of  the  day  on  which  Adam  was  created. — 
The  Romans  offered  sacrifices  on  new 
year's  day  to  Janus,  particularly  a  white 
steer.  In  die  whole  city,  much  incense  was 
burned,  and  the  newly  elected  magistrates 
went  in  procession  to  the  capitol,  where 
they  sacrificed  to  Jupiter.  The  success 
of  any  af&ir  on  that  day  was  considered 
ft  good  omen  for  the  whole  year.  People 
who  met  greeted  each  other  with  Armum 
novum  fauatum  felicemque  tibu  Presents 
given  were  called  xtrwi,  and  those  re- 
turned, apophorda,  strena.  They  con- 
sisted chieflV  of  gilt  dates,  dried  and  gilt 
plums  and  ngs,  honey,  rare  coins,  spoons, 
lamps,  ornamented  with  a  head  of  Janus. 
The  emperors  made  these  presents  a 
heavy  tax :  Caligula,  for  instance,  receiv- 
ed them  during  the  whole  day,  standing 
in  the  ante-chiunber  of  his  palace,  from 
the  high  ofl&cers.  Claudius  abolished  this 
burdenflome  obligation.  Henry  III,  king 
of  England,  seems  to  have  imitated  the 
33* 


Roman  emperors  in  extorting  new  year's 
presents ;  and  queen  Elizabeu,  according 
to  doctor  Drake,  principally  supported  her 
tewel  chest  and  her  enormous  wardrobe 
by  levying  similar  contributions.  Even  her 
majesty's  household  servants  offered  such- 
presents;  and,  among  others,  the  dustman 
IS  recorded  as  having  presented  her  with 
two  bolts  of  cambric.  The  3000  gowns, 
mentioned  in  Disraeli's  Curiosities  of 
Literature,  as  having  been  found  in  her 
wardrobe  at  her  decease,  show  that  the 
tax  must  have  been  heavy.  These  pres- 
ents, however,  were,  doubdess,  often  giv- 
en on  the  old  principle  do  ut  dta.  The 
Druids  of  ancient  Britain  were  accus- 
tomed, on  certain  days,  to  cut  the  sacred 
mistletoe  with  a  golden  knife,  in  a  forest 
dedicated  to  the  ^^s,  and  to  distribute  its 
branches  with  much  ceremony,  as  new 
year's  gifte,  to  the  people.  Among  the 
Saxons,  this  d^y  was  also  observ^  by 
gifls, accompanied  with  festivities;  and  they 
reckoned  their  age  by  the  number  of  these 
merrymakings  at  which  they  had  been 
present  Similar  customs  existed  with 
other  German  tribes,  accompanied  by 
many  superstitious  observances,  so  that 
man^  laws  of  Charlemagne  are  found  to 
be  directed  against  them ;  and  to  this  very 
day,  a  number  of  ceremonies,  originally 
superstitious,  but  now  serving  principally 
to  excite  mirth,  are  practised  in  Germany, 
on  the  night  of  the  last  of  December  and 
first  of  January.  Amon^  the  most  com- 
mon, at  presentj^is  the  melting  of  tin  or  lead, 
which  is  thrown  at  midnight  into  a  basin 
of  water,  when  it  will  form  stranse  figures, 
which  serve  for  divination.  New  year 
of  the  Christians,  beine  the  eighth  day 
afler  Christmas,  is  the  festival  of  Christ's 
circumcision.  The  day  is  a  holyday,  cele- 
brated with  religious  service  all  over  the 
European  continent.  In  England,  it  is 
not,  nor  in  the  U.  States,  where  the  aver- 
sion of  the  Puritans  to  religious  festivals, 
and  other  causes,  prevented  their  introduc- 
tion. They  were  even  prohibited  in  some 
of  the  American  colonies,  by  severe  laws. 
At  an  early  period,  most  Christians  cele- 
brated new  year  on  our  25th  of  March 
(the  conception  of  Marv).  In  Germany, 
this  was  the  case  till  the  ninth  century. 
At  a  later  time,  it  was  changed  to  Decem- 
ber 25,  and  so  continued  in  Germany 
until  the  fourteenth  century,  and  in  Eng- 
land even  to  1752.  Of  modem  nations, 
the  French  celebrate  new  year  with  the 
most  spirit  Smith,  in  his  Games  and  Fes- 
tivals, says,  that  it  has  been  estimated  that 
the  amount  expended  upon  6ofi-6oiw  and 
sweatmeats  alone,  for  presants  on  new 
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year's  dav,  in  Pans,  exceeds  £20,000  ster- 
UBO,  while  the  eale  of  jewehy  and  fancy 
articlea  in  the  first  week  of  the  year  is 
computed  at  one  fourth  of  the  sale  during 
the  whole  twelve  mouths.  (See  Ameri- 
can edition,  p.  114.)  In  Germany,  pres- 
ents are  universally  given  on  Chnstmas 
eve.  In  England,  new  year's  presents 
are  not  so  frequent,  nor  in  the  U.  States; 
and  the  souvenirs,  and  other  worim  of 
light  literature,  professedly  intended  for 
such  presents,  are  in  circulation  so  early, 
that  they  are  stale  before  new  year  arrives. 
In  New  York,  a  custom  exists  (probably  a 
remainder  of  Dutch  manners)  of  paying 
visits  of  congratulation  on  new  yeai^s  day. 
Good  store  of  cookies  (Dutch,  koek,  cake] 
are  provided  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
visitors.  As  it  is  considered  the  duty  of 
gentlemen  to  visit  all  the  ladies  of  their 
acq[uaintance  on  this  occasion,  it  may 
eastljr  be  imagined  that  the  day  is  one  of 
considemble  stir  in  fkshiorftble  society. 

New  Yorjc,  State  of.    (See  Appen- 
diXy  end  of  this  volume.) 

New  York,  the  largest  and  most  pop- 
ulous city  in  the  U.  States,  lies  in  the 
state  of  that  name,  and  is  situated  at  the 
junction  of  the  Hudson  and  East  rivers, 
at  the  head  of  the  bay  of  New  York,  and 
about  sixteen  miles  from  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  in  lat  40^  42^  N.,  74*>  1'  &'  W. 
Ion.  from  Greenwich,  England.;  and  2^ 
54^  22^'  E.  from  the  city  of  Washington. 
It  stands  on  an  island  formed  by  the  two 
rivers  just  named,  and  a  small  river  called 
Haeriem,  which  connects  them.  The 
length  of  this  island  is  about  fifleen  miles, 
from  south  to  noith,  and  its  avcra^ 
breadth  about  one  mile  and  a  half  It  is 
separated,  on  the  north,  fiiom  the  continent, 
by  Haerlem  river,  which  is  crossed  by 
several  bridges ;  from  New  Jersey,  on  the 
west,  by  Hudson's  river ;  from  Lonff 
Island,  on  the  east,  by  the  East  river ;  and 
from  Staaten  Island,  to  the  south,  by  the 
bay  or  harbor.  According  to  Van  der 
Denck,  who  published  a  History  of  the 
New  Netherlands,  at  Amsterdam,  in  1656, 
Hudson's  river  was  the  English  name  of 
the  great  river  coming  from  the  north ; 
but  Die  Dutch  **  called  it  JMatinh'ua,  after 
prince  Maurice,  who  then  presided  over 
the  government  of  Holland."  The  Indian 
name  of  the  island  was  Manhattan ;  the 
Dutch  called  the  city  JVCettti?  Amsterdam ; 
and  the  English  changed  it  to  the  name 
which  it  still  retains.  The  same  writer 
gives  us  the  following  description  of 
the  bay  of  New  York :—«« The  bay  on 
which  Staaten  Island  is  situated  is  the 
most  celebrated,   because  the  East  and 


North  riven  flow  into  it— rivers,  a  par- 
ticular description  of  which  will  be  pres- 
ently given,  together  with  a  number  of 
kills,  gaiB,  and  creeks,  some  of  which  re- 
semble small  rivers,  and  are  navi^pible,  as 
Raritan  kill,  kill  Van  Kull,  Nieuvesmk,  &c. 
This  bay  is  also  so  formed  as  to  render  it 
sa&  from  all  boisterous  winds,  and  a 
thousand  shins  of  burthen  may  harbor  in 
it  within  the  land.  The  entrance  into  the 
bay  is  extensive,  and  is  accompanied  with 
but  little  danger  to  those  who  have  once 
gone,  or  have  been  taught  the  passage. 
If  persons  are  so  inclined,  and  the  wind 
fair,  they  may  in  one  tide  proceed  from 
sea  to  the  city  of  New  Amsterdam,  which 
lies  ^ve  (Dutch]  miles  from  the  ocean,  and 
that  when  deeply  laden,  with  an  easy  sail, 
and  by  ships  of  the  greatest  burthen." — 
The  following  is  the  depth  of  water  over 
the  bar,  as  furnished  by  the  pilot  of  the  U. 
States'  ship  Boston,  which  passed  it  in  June, 
1890,  with  the  wind  from  the  westward. 

Carried  over  the  bar .  .  .  25  ft  6  in. 
Tide  had  fallen ._J 6 

27ft0in. 
The  whole  island  of  New  Yoric  constitutes 
one  county,  which  is  governed  by  the  city 
charter,  and  divided  into  fourteen  vtrards, 
each  equally  represented  in  the  common 
council,  and  each  electing  its  own  mu- 
nicipal officers.  Members  of  congress  and 
assembly  are  elected  by  the  whole  people, 
and  whoever  has  the  highest  number  of 
votes,  is  chosen,  whether  that  number  con- 
stitutes a  majoril^  of  the  whole  or  not.  The 
common  council  sits,  and  the  courts  are 
held,  in  the  city  hall,  a  handsome  marble 
building,finely  situated  in  an  extensive  park. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  place  in  the  world 
where  the  municipal  authority  exercises 
such  despotic  sway  over  the  property  of 
the  citizen,  in  opening,  leveling,  widening 
streets,  and  other  alterations  and  improve- 
ments. It  is  not  an  uncommon  case  for 
property  to  be  assessed,  for  one  or  other  of 
these  purposes,  for  more  than  it  is  worth ; 
and  the  only  privile^  accorded  to  the  own- 
er is  that  of  abandoning  it  to  the  corporation, 
and  paying  the  rest  out  of  his  own  pocket. 
Under  this  system,  it  cannot,  however,  be 
denied,  that  New  York  has  advanced  in 
beauty  and  improvements  almost  beyond 
example.  The  population,  in  1697,  was 
4302;  in  1756,  1:3,040;  in  1790,  33,081; 
in  1800,  60,489 ;  in  1810,96,373;  in  1820, 
123,706;  in  1825,  166,086;  and,  in  1830, 
207,021.  In  1769,  in  a  hotlr  contested 
election  of  four  days,  the  number  of  votes 
taken  was  1515 ;  of  the  voters  917  were 
freeholders:  in  1830,  the  number  of  votes 
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ht  members  of  otrnf/nn  was  upwuds  of 
91,000  ;  tbe  proportion  of  ireebolden  not 
known,  as  property  is  no  longer  ttie  basis 
of  reproeentation.  Tbe  revenue  of  tlie 
cily,  in  1890,  was  1,096,990  dollars ;  the  ex- 

rditure^  1,033,419 ;  and  the  debt,  774,455. 
the  same  year,  the  revenue  collected 
at  tbe  Gustom-house  was  21,756,709  dol- 
lars; the  foreign  tonnage  entering  the 
port,  450,868  tons ;  the  arrivals  from  for- 
eign pons,  1510,  of  which  1366  were 
Amencan.  The  number  of  coasting  ves- 
sels freouenting  tbe  port  is  almost,  incalcu- 
lable. For  1810,  the  asBessment  of  real 
and  personal  property  was  1^,288,518 
dollars ;  in  1688,  the  value  of  estates  as- 
sessed was  j^78,231.  In  1824,  the  num- 
ber of  deaths  was  4341 ;  in  1825,  5018. 
The  proportion  of  births  to  deaths  is  not 
known  as  it  ought  to  be,  in  order  to  draw 
anv  useful  practical  conclusions  from  this 
subject  Of  these  deaths,  one  sixth  were 
from  consumptions.  The  (peatest  num- 
ber of  deaths,  in  1824,  was  m  the  month 
of  August,  the  smallest  in  December.  In 
1825,  the  greatest  mortality  was  in  July, 
and  the  smallest  in  April.  The  air  <^ 
New  York  is  keen  and  cold  in  winter, 
partly  owing  to  its  beinff  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  water,  which  freezes  more  or 
less  during  that  season.  The  spring  is 
generally  ungerins  and  backwaro,  owing 
to  the  great  prevdence  of  chilly  easteriy 
winds,  coming  directly  from  the  sea;  but 
the  summer  is  less  oppressive  than  in 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  and  the  au- 
tumn, for  the  most  part,  very  pleasant. 
During  the  heats  of  summer,  the  Battery 
and  CSistle  garden  afford  a  never-failing 
source  of  coolness,  and  a  prospect  equally 
refreshing  and  deliffhtfuL  The  nights  are 
almost  always  renJered  comfortable,  even 
in  the  hottest  weather,  by  the  sea  breezes, 
the  influence  of  which  is  felt  very  sensibly. 
On  the  whole,  the  climate  is  not  un&vor- 
able  to  health  or  long  life,  except  to  per- 
sons inclined  to  consumption.  To  them 
it  is  highly  dangerous.  The  water  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  city  is  brackish.  Co- 
lumbia college  is  at  present  the  only  insti- 
tution of  the  kind  m  New  York.  It  is 
finely  situated,  on  an  open  square,  omar 
mented  with  majestic  trees ;  and  the  stand- 
ard of  classical  education  is  supposed  to 
be  hiffher  than  in  most  of  the  colleges  of 
the  U.  States.  The  &culty  consists  of  a 
president ;  a  professor  of  moral  philoso- 
phy, rhetoric,  belles-lettres,  and  political 
economy;  a  professorof  Greek  ana  Latin; 
a  Jay  professor  of  ditto ;  a  professor  of 
natural  and  experimental  philosophy  and 
chemiairy;  a  professor  of  mathematics, 


analytical  mechaaie^  and  phyiMcal  I 
omy ;  a  prc^sssor  of  bw ;  a  profsMor  of 
tbe  Italian  language  and  literature ;  and  a 
professor  of  the  French  language  and 
Utenture.  The  number  of  studienis  is 
about  100.  There  is  a  grammar  school 
connected  with  the  college.  It  was  found- 
ed by  royal  charter,  in  1754,  whioh  h«s 
been  frequently  confirmed,  with  occasion- 
al alterations,  by  tbe  legislature  of  the 
state.  Columbia  college  possesses  an 
estate  valued  at  400,000  dollan.  The 
university  of  the  dty  of  New  York  is  an 
institution  recendy  estabtished,  diaitered 
by  the  legislature  in  Febniaiy,  1831.  It  is 
projected  on  the  broad  and  libeial  scale 
of  the  universities  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  promises  to  be  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  literature  of  our  country. 
Its  fimds  have  been  raised  by  tbe  sub- 
scriptions of  liberal  individuals.  It  is 
governed  by  a  council  of  thirty-two  mem- 
bers, chosen  by  the  subscribers,  together 
with  the  mayor  and  four  membeis  of  the 
common  council  of  the  city.  A  lam 
amount  of  money  has  been  raised  for  it* 
endowment;  but  none  of  its  officers  are 
yet  chosen,  except  tbe  presidei^t,  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  council,  and  the 
chancellor  of  the  university.  There  are 
numerous  schools  of  all  kinds  in  the  city, 
in  which  all  classes  and  ook>rs  may  be 
accommodated ;  so  that  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  the  means  of  obtaining  such 
an  education  as  is  essential  to  the  ordina- 
ry occupations  and  pursuits  of  life,  are 
within  the  reach  of  all  who  will  exert 
themselves  to  make  use  ov  them.  There 
are  upwards  of  100  churches  in  the  city, 
of  almost  every  denomination  of  believ- 
ers. Of  these,  some  are  of^a  handsome 
order  of  architecture,  and  splendidly  orna- 
mented within.  The  portico  in  fiont  of 
the  chureh  of  the  Ascension,  in  Canal 
street,  would  do  honor  to  any  city.  It  is 
chaste  and  classical  in  the  highest  degree. 
The  disposition  of  the  people  of  New 
York  is  veiy  liberal  towards  the  endow- 
ment and  support  of  religious  establiah- 
ments,  Bible  and  missionanr  societies,  &c. 
Of  all  the  churches  of  the  U.  States,  Trin- 
ity church  is  the  best  endowed.  It  is  re- 
stricted, by  its  charter,  to  an  actual  reve- 
nue of  £5000  sterling  a  year,  and  has 
been  obliged  to  alienate  a  vast  property  in 
the  city,  iti  order  to  keep  within  bounds. 
But  for  this,  its  revenues  would  probably 
have  amounted  to  six,  perhaps  ten  timea 
the  sum  to  which  it  is  restricted  by  char- 
ter. The  nature  of  this  work  does  not 
admit  of  particularizing  the  difierent  chari- 
table institutioiis  and  societies  for  the  rs^ 
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lief  of  human  nusery.    It  is  sufficient  to 
say,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  want  or  infir- 
mi^  to  which  our  nature  is  exposed,  that 
has  not  a  resource  in  some  one  of  these 
metitutions,  which  are  supported  either 
by  public  munificence  or  private  charity. 
Neither  is  New  York  behind  her  neighbon 
in  the  number  of  her  literary  and  scien- 
tific institutions,  although  her  almost  ex- 
clusively commercial  pursuits  might  fur- 
nish some  apology  if  she  were.     The 
most  ancient  of  these,  it  is  believed,  is  the 
society  library,  founded  in  1754,  and  con- 
taining upwards  of  22,000  volumes ;  the 
historical  society,  incorporated  in  1809, 
and  which  has  collected  and  preserved  a 
vast  number  of  records,  appertaining  to 
the  earlv  history  of  the  U.  StiUes,  and  the 
state  of  New  York  particularly.    It  is  to 
be  regretted,  that  the  society  has  languish- 
ed for  want  of  funds:  this  circumstance, 
it  is  believed,  has  prevented  its  giving  to 
the  worid  manv  of  these  interesting  me- 
morials of  old  times.    It  seems  now,  bow- 
ever,  on  the  point  of  a  revival  to  useful- 
ness, owine,  in  no  small  deffree,  to  the 
activity  and  exertions  of  Mr.  John  Dela- 
field,  the  present  treasurer.    The  lyceum 
of  natural  history  has  been  very  success- 
fiil  in  the  pursuit  of  its  objects,  and  its 
collections  and  publications  do  it  great 
honor.    The  Clinton  hall  association  is 
an  incorporation  for  the  promotion  of 
literature,  science  and  the  arts,  which  has 
but  lately  attained  to  an  existence,  which  it 
is  hoped  will  be  prosperous ;   and  the 
mercantile  library  association  can  hardly 
fiiil  of  being  eminently  useful,  if  prop- 
erty conducted.    There  are  two  acade- 
mies of  the  fine  arts  in  New  York — 
the    American    and    the    National — ^the 
former  supported  by  amateurs,  the  lat- 
ter composed  of  artists,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions.   It  is  hoped  and  expected  they 
will  do  something  towards  the  advance- 
ment of  the  great  objects  of  their  origmal 
formation.    In  1827,  the  returns  made, 
according  to  law,  to  the  coraptroUer  of 
the  state,  made  the  total  of  banking  cap- 
ital in  New  York  amount  to  15,960,403 
dollan.    Since  that  period^  several  new 
banks  have  been  chartered,  adding  large- 
ly to  this  sum.    The  number  of  insurance 
companies  is  upwards  of  forty.    There  is 
no  city  in  the  U.  States,  perhaps  in  the 
worid,    which  possesses  greater  advan- 
tages of  situation  than  New  York,  both  for 
mtemal  and  external  commerce.    These 
advantages  have  been  improved  bv  a  vast 
line  of  canals  connected  with  the  Hudson, 
and  concentrating  the  produce  of  an  im- 
mense region  on  its  bosom,  all  of  which  at 


length  finds  its  way  to  the  great  mart  of 
domestic  and  foreign  trade.  It  is  here 
that  merchants  and  traden  resort  fi!om  ail . 

Suartera;  fiY>m  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic, 
le  confines  of  the  lakes,  and  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi,  with  a  certainty  that 
they  can  dispose  of  their  own  produce,  and 
supply  themselves  with  every  article  they 
require.  It  is  here,  too,  that  strangen  and 
travellers  congregate,  as  the  place  of  de- 
parture to  every  part  of  the  worid,  attract- 
ed by  the  facilities  oflfering  themselves  at 
regular  stated  periods.  It  may  serve  to 
give  some  idea  of  these,  to  state,  that  there 
are  opportunities  by  regular  packets  to 
Liverpool  four  times  a  month ;  to  Havre, 
three  times ;  to  London,  twice ;  to  Hull, 
Greenock,  Belfiist,  Carthagena,  Vera  Cruz, 
Charleston,  Savannah,  New  Orleans,  Mo- 
bile, Washington,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Norfolk,  and,  indeed,  to  almost 
every  place  of  note  in  the  V-  Suites,  in 
lines  of  vessels,  sailing  at  stated  times, 
which  may  be  relied  upon  with  almost 
perfect  certainty.  The  advantageous  atu- 
ation  of  New  York  naturally  inclines  the 
inhabitants  to  commercial  purauits;  but 
of  late  years  larse  capitals  have  been  in 
vested  in  manufactures,  which  are  daily 
becoming  objects  of  attention.  But  the 
probability  is,  that  it  will  long  remain  in  a 
great  degree  a  central  point  for  the  com- 
merce of  the  U.  States.— That  part  of  the 
coast  of  America  which  comprehends  the 
state  of  New  Yoric,  was  first  discovered 
by  Sebastian  Cabot,  who  was  employed  by 
Henry  the  Seventh  of  England,  in  1497. 
But  he  made  no  attempts  at  landing,  or 
forming  settlements,  contenting  himself 
with  claiming  the  country  for  his  sove- 
reign, by  right  of  discovery.  In  1609, 
Henry  Hudson,  an  Englishman,  actine 
under  a  commission  from  the  kins  of 
Engkind,  entered  the  bay  of  New  York, 
and  sailed  up  the  river  as  far  as  latitude 
4SP  north.  The  English  writers  maintain 
that  he  was  employed  by  theu*  govern- 
ment, and  that  he  sold  the  countiy  thus 
discovered  to  the  Dutch,  without  authori- 
ty. The  Dutch  writers,  on  the  contrar)-, 
maintain,  that  he  was  in  the  service  of  the 
Dutch  East  India  company  at  the  time. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  English  made  no 
opposition,  for  some  time,  to  the  settlement 
of  the  country  by  the  Dutch.  The  right 
of  the  English  was,  however,  in  some 
measure  recognised,  by  the  Dutch  apply- 
ing for,  and  receiviiiff,  permission  from 
James  the  First,  in  iStO,  <<to  build  some 
cottages  on  Hudson's  river,  for  the  con- 
venience of  their  vessels  engaged  in  trade 
with  Brazil  Under  this  ticen8e,they  settled 
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a  colony,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of 
the  Mw  Mtherlanda,  Various  disputes 
about  boundaries,  &c^  occurred,  for  seve- 
nl  years  afterwards,  between  the  English, 
the  Dutch,  and  the  Swedes ;  but  these  are 
no  longer  subjects  of  interest.  The  fiiBt 
buildings  erected  in  New  York  were  in 
1621,  near  the  junction  of  the  East  and 
North  rivers,  about  Whitehall,  and  Broad 
street,  and  Coenties,  and  Old  slips.  The 
first  Dutch  governor  was  Wouter  van 
Twiller,  in  1629,  who  was  succeeded  by 
William  Kieft,  whose  successor  was  Pe* 
trus  Stuyvesant,  the  last  of  the  Dutch 
governors.  King  Charles  the  First  having 
made  complaints  of  the  encroachments  of 
the  Dutch  on  New  England,  the  states- 
general  declared  the  settlement  of  New 
Netheriands  <*to  be  only  a  private  undertak- 
ing of  the  West  India  company  of  Amster* 
dam.**  The  12th  ofMarcb,  1664,  Charles 
the  Second  granted  to  his  brother  James, 
duke  of  Yoik,  ^all  Mattawacks,  now 
Long  Island,  all  Hudson's  river,  and  all  the 
lands  from  the  west  side  of  Connecticut 
river  to  the  east  side  of  Delaware  bay,  to- 
gether with  the  royalties  and  i^hts  of 
government**  The  duke  sokl  mt  part 
of  the  grant  which  comprehends  New 
Jersey,  and  the  remainder,  which  com- 
prehended the  present  state  of  New  York, 
was  retained  by  him,  and  so  called  in 
honor  of  the  proprietor.  Tlie  possession 
was  guarantied  to  him  by  the  states-gene- 
ral, by  the  treaty  of  Breda,  in  1667.  Pre- 
vious to  this,  however,  in  1664,  the  New 
Netherlands  was  taken  by  the  Enfflish.  In 

1673,  it  was  retaken  by  the  Dutch,  and  in 

1674,  on  the  9th  of  Februaiy,  it  again  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  so  re- 
mained until  the  revolution.  In  1683,  the 
first  colonial  legislature  was  convened  in 
New  York.  In  1765,  a  congress  of  depu- 
ties fix)m  the  colonial  assemblies  met  at 
the  same  place  to  consult  about  grievances. 
In  1770,  tne  liberty  pole,  which  had  been 
set  up  by  the  citizens,  was  cut  down  by 
the  soldiers,  and  a  new  one  erected,  se- 
cured with  iron.  About  the  same  time, 
the  assembly  gave  great  ofience  by  voting 
SDOO  doUars  for  the  supply  of  the  king^ 
troops  quartered  in  the  colony.  On  this 
occasion,  ap  address  was  published  **  To 
the  betrayed  inhabitants  of  the  city  of 
New  Yoik,"  signed  «*  A  Son  of  Libertv," 
which  the  assembly  pronounced  a  ^  false, 
teditious,  and  infamous  libel."  Captain, 
afterwardsgcnerai  McDougall,  was  brought 
before  the  chief-justice  as  the  publisher, 
refused  to  give  bail,  was  committed  to 
prison,  and  afterwards  admitted  to  bail. 
He  was  ordered  before  the  bar  of  the 


assemblv  at  their  next  meetiDg,  refimd  la 
ask  pardon,  was  committad  to  prison  imr 
(MMitempt,  and  there  remained  until  ibn 
asBembly  was  prorogued,  in  1771.  Abo«i 
the  middle  of  December,  1773,  sevenleea 
chests  of  tea,  which  had  been  broucht  u>  the 
city  fixmi  a  tea  ship  tying  at  Sandy  Hook, 
were  seized  by  the  citizens,  and  thrown  in- 
to the  river.  In  the  year  1775,  the  assenoH 
bly  of  the  province  met  in  New  YoHl,  and 
renounced  all  concern  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  congress  which  convened  at  Phila- 
delphia the  precedingyear,declininff  choos- 
ing menobers  to  the  new  one.  At  the  same 
time,  they  petitioned  the  kihg,  in  their 
own  names,  for  a  redress  of  grievances ; 
remonstrated  in  behalf  of  the  people  of 
Massachusetts;  and  concluded  bv  disavow- 
ing all  ideas  of  independence.  This  course 
gave  g^reat  offence  to  the  popular  par^ 
denominated  the  mma  qf  liberty,  who  calM 
a  meeting,  March  6^  which  eventuated  in 
an  appeal  to  force,  in  which  the  toriea 
were  put  to  flight  by  the  sons  of  liberty, 
armed  with  hoop-poles ;  and  the  scale  fiom 
that  moment  turned  in  fiivor  of  the  popu- 
lar party,  under  captain  Searsi  or  mg 
Setars,  as  he  was  mrailiarly  called.  Oa 
receipt  of  the  news  of  .the  a&ir  at  Lez- 
inston,  Sears,  in  conjunction  with  captain, 
afterwards  ^neral  Lamb,  called  a  meet- 
ing, in  which  it  was  resolved,  that  the 
custom-house  should  be  closed.  A  com- 
mittee of  100  persons  was  appointed  to 
preserve  order  in  the  city,  and  an  associ- 
ation entered  into  to  stand  by  the  conti- 
nental congress.  But  the  citizens  were  £kr 
firom  being  united.  There  was  a  strong 
party  among  the  more  wealthy,  which 
only  awaited  an  opportunity  to  thwart 
these  measures.  Captain  Sears,  who  had 
been  ordered,  by  the  convention  appointed 
to  direct  the  afdurs  of  the  colony,  to 
remove  the  cannon  fi^m  the  battery,  suc- 
ceeded in  his  object,  though  fired  upon 
by  the  Asia  seventy-four,  which  lay  off  in 
the  river.  The  conduct  of  the  citizens  of 
New  York  not  being  quite  agreeable  to. 
the  sons  of  liberty,  captain  Sears  advised 
general  Wasliington  to  send  a  body  of 
troops  to  secure  the  city  ;  but  the  general 
could  not  spare  them^  General  Lee, 
however,  by  the  assistance  of  governor 
Trumbull  of  Connecticut,  collected  a  body 
of  1200  militia  for  the  purpose.  Beinff 
detained  at  Stamford,  he  sent  a  part  of 
these  on  under  the  command  of  captain 
Sears,  and  followed  soon  after.  The 
inhabitants  were  greatly  alarmed  at  their 
arrival,  the  British  naval  commandant 
havinff  declared  that  he  would  tre  the 
city  if  any  continental  troops  entered  k. 
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To  this  Lee  answered,  "  that  if  the  men- 
of-war  should  set  one  house  on  fire  in 
consequence  of  his  coming,  be  would 
chain  a  hundred  of  their  friends  together 
by  the  neck,  and  make  the  house  their  fu- 
neral pile."  The  17th  of  Harch,  the  British 
baring  evscuated  Boston,  Wsshington 
despatched  general  Heath,  with  five  regi- 
ments, and  shortly  afterwards  follow^, 
with  neariy  all  his  army,  to  New  YoHe. 
After  the  defeat  of  the  Americans  on 
Lonff  Island,  and  the  masterly  retreat  of 
Wamington  across  the  East  rirer,  he  was 
obliged,  by  a  series  of  operations  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy,  to  retreat  across  Haer- 
lem  rirer  to  the  continent  This  left  the 
city  at  the  merc^  of  the  British,  who  ac- 
cordingly took  rorcible  possession,  which 
they  retained  until  the  25th  of  November, 
17^  when  they  finally  evacuated  it 
The  day  has  ever  since  been  commemo- 
rated by  a  military  procesnon  and  public 
rejoicings.  The  4tn  of  December  allow- 
ing, Wuhington  took  leave  of  the  officers 
or  the  army,  at  Francis's  hotel.  CaUinff 
fbr  a  glass  of  wine,  he  thus  addressed 
them— « With  a  heart  fiill  of  k)ve  and 
gmdtude,  I  now  take  leave  of  you,  de- 
voutly wishing  that  your  latter  days  may 
be  as  prosperous  and  happy  as  your  for- 
mer have  been  glorious  and  honorable.** 
The  ceremony  was  in  the  highest  denee 
afiectingi  and  fisw  of  the  officers  could  re- 
liain  from  tears.  In  1789,  the  firBfcongress, 
under  the  new  constitution,  met  at  New 
York,  and  Washington  was  sworn  into  die 
office  of  president  of  the  U.  States,  bv 
ehanceUor  Livingston.  From  this  period, 
the  city,  which,  at  the  time  of  its  surrender 
by  the  British,  was  estimated  to  contain 
litde  more  than  20,000  people,  has  con- 
tinued to  advance  in  wealth  and  numbers, 
with  a  pace  as  steady  as  it  has  been  rapid. 
Its  history  is  a  series  of  prosperity,  only  oc- 
casionally arrested  or  disturbed  by  those  in- 
evitable evils  which  every  where,  at  times, 
cross  the  path  of  life ;  and  its  future  pros- 
pects, like  its  past  histoiy,  furnish  abun- 
dant reasons  for  its  inhabitants  to  be  thank- 
ful to  Providence. 
New  Zealand.  (See  Zealand,  JVetr.) 
New  Zealand  FhAX.  (See  Flax,  A*eto 
Zealand,) 

New  Zealand  Spinaoe  [tetragonia  ex- 
pansa)',  a  succulent  trailing  plant,  desti- 
tute of  beauty,  inhabiting  that  country 
whose  name  it  bears.  It  has  lately  been 
introduced  into  Europe,  and  also  into 
America,  as  a  substitute  for  spinage,  over 
which  it  has  this  advantage,  that,  if  water- 
ed, it  will  produce  leaves  of  the  greatest 
succulency  throughout  the  whole  sum- 


mer. A  bed  of  twenw  plants  issaid  to  be 
sufficient  to  give  a  daily  supply  for  a  large 
table. 

Net,  Michel,  duke  of  Elchingei^prince 
of  Moscow,  marshal  and  peer  of  France, 
grand-cross  of  the  legion  of  honor,  knicfat 
of  St  Louis,  and  of  several  orders  in  for- 
eign countries,  was  bom  in  1769,  at  Sairo 
Louis,  in  the  department  of  the  Moselle. 
He  was  of  humble  origin,  and,  at  an  early 
age,  entered  the  military  service.  From 
a  private  hussar,  he  rose  by  degrees  to  the 
rank  of  captain,  in  1794,  when  his  cour- 
age and  military  skill  were  observed  by 
general  Kl^ber,  who  cave  him  the  com- 
mand of  a  corps  of  500  men,  and,  in 
1796,  appointed  him  adjutant-general. 
He  soon  surpassed  the  expectations 
which  he  had  excited,  and,  in  1796,  at  the 
battle  of  Rednitz,  was  made  general  of 
brigade.  Notwithstanding  his  rank,  his 
impetuous  couraffe  often  led  him  to  ex- 
pose his  person  like  a  private  soldier.  He 
contributed  essentially  to  the  victory  of 
Neuwied,  in  1797.  After  a  valiant  de- 
fence, he  was  taken  prisoner  at  Diems- 
dorff;  and,  on  his  liberation,  in  1798,  was 
made  general  of  division.  As  such,  he 
commanded  on  the  Rhine  in  1799,  and, 
by  an  able  diversion  at  Manheim,  contrib- 
uted to  the  victory  of  Maaaena,  at  Zurich, 
over  the  Russians  under  general  Korsa- 
koff. Ney  also  distinguished  himself  un- 
der Moreau,  particulu-ly  at  Hohenlinden. 
In  1802,  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  the 
Helvetic  repubtic.  In  1805,  he  command- 
ed in  the  camp  at  Montreuil,  and  was  ap- 
pointed by  Napoleon  mar^al  of  the  em- 
pire and  grand-cross  of  the  legion  of  hon- 
or. He  opened  the  campaign  of  1805 
against  Austria  by  a  brilliant  victorv  at  £1- 
cninffen  (whence  he  received  his  tide  duke 
of  Elchingen),  and  brought  about  the  ca- 
pitulation of  iJlm.  He  occupied  the  Ty- 
rol, and  marched  on  to  Carinthia,  when 
he  was  stopped  in  his  career  by  the  peace 
of  Presburg.  In  1806  and  1807,  he  fought 
at  Jena,  and,  after  the  capture  of  Ma«^e- 
burg,  at  Eylau  and  Friedland.  In  1008, 
he  maintained  his  hieh  reputation  in 
Spain.  Napoleon  recaued  him,  but  kept 
him  at  a  distance  till  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities  against  Rdssia,  when 
he  received  the  chief  command  of  the 
third  division  of  the  imperial  forcea  At 
the  battle  of  Moscow,  Napoleon  gave  him 
the  well-deserved  title  of  le  mw^e  dtt 
hraioes  (bravest  of  the  brave].  After  the 
burning  of  Moscow,  he  led  tne  van  of  the 
army,  and,  by  his  masteriy  conduct,  pre- 
vented its  utter  destruction.  On  this  oc- 
casion, his  ability  was  perhaps  more  strik- 
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^y  mmifeitftd  than  at  anjr  fcHrmer  peri- 
The  emperor  made  him  jprince  of 
Moscow,  aDd  Alexander  confirmed  the 
title  on  his  visit  to  Paris,  in  1814.  In  the 
vptiDtt  of  1813,  Ney  reorganized  the  army 
which  had  conquered  at  Ltitzen  and  Baut- 
zen, and  marched  with  it  to  Berlin ;  but 
was  met  at  Dennewitz  by  Bulow^  and  de- 
feated. He  was  now  obliged  to  retire  to 
Torgau,  but  soon  took  the  field  again; 
chawd  the  Swedes  from  Dessau,  and 
fought  with  his  wonted  valor  at  Leipsic, 
where  he  received  a  wound^and  after- 
wards at  Hanau.  When  the  enemy  en- 
tered France,  he  disputed  eveiy  step  of 
their  proffress.  Brienne,  Montmirail,  Cra- 
onne  and  Chalons-sur-Mame  are  shining 
names  in  the  history  of  his  battles.  When 
Paris  was  taken,  and  the  emperor  was 
vacillating,  Ney  was  the  fint  who  ventured 
to  suggest  to  him  that  the  contest  would 
soon  assume  the  character  of  a  civil  war, 
unless  it  were  brought  to  a  speedy  termi- 
nation. Thus  he  had  an  important  influ- 
ence upon  Napoleon^  abdication.  After 
this  event,  Ney  took  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  king,  was  made  a  peer,  and  receiv- 
ed the  cross  of  St  Louis  and  the  com- 
mand of  the  cuirassieiiB,  dragoons,  chas- 
seurs and  light-armed  lancers.  He  en- 
joyed the  most  marked  distinction  at 
court,  and  appeared  to  be  entirely  devoted 
to  the  Bourbons.  When  Napoleon  land- 
ed, on  his  return  from  Elba,  Ney  collected 
a  considerable  force,  was  appointed  its 
commander,  and,  with  many  assurances 
of  his  zeal  and  fidelity  to  the  king,  march- 
ed against  the  invader.  But,  soon  noticing 
the  desertion  of  his  soldiers,  and  their  in- 
clination for  Napoleon,  he  regarded  the 
cayse  of  the  Bourbons  as  lost ;  and,  re- 
ceiving an  invitation  fix>m  the  late  empe- 
ror, he  joined  him  at  Lyons,  on  the  thir- 
teenth of  March,  and  thus  opened  his  way 
to  Paris.  In  the  war  of  1815,  Napoleon 
gave  him  the  command  of  his  left  wing, 
which  engaged  with  the  English  at  Quatre- 
Bras.  The  charge  made  by  general  Gour- 
gaud,  firom  the  ups  of  Napoleon  himself^ 
that  Ney's  conduct  in  this  engagement  was 
the  cause  of  all  the  disasters  of  the  cam- 
paign, has  been  fully  refuted  by  Gamot, 
oy  means'^  of  a  copy  of  the  written  or- 
ders which  the  marshal  received  on  that 
fatal  day.  At  Waterloo,  he  led  the  attack 
on  the  enemy's  centre,  and,  after  ^ye 
horses  had  been  killed  under  him,  remain- 
ed last  upon  the  bloody  field.  His  clothes 
were  fiill  of  ballet-holes,  and  he  fought  on 
foot  till  night,  in  the  midst  of  the  slain. 
After  the  defeat,  he  returned  to  Paris, 
where  he  entered  the  chamber  of  peers, 


and  publicly  contradicted  the  assertion  of 
DavousL  the  minister  of  war,  that  60,000 
men  had  arrived  under  the  walls  of  Guise, 
declaring,  in  plain  terms,  that  all  was  losu 
On  the  return  of  the  king,  Nev  vras  in- 
cluded in  the  decree  of  July  24,  1815. 
For  a  considerate  time,  he  remained  con- 
cealed in  tlie  castle  of  a  friend  at  Aurillac, 
in  Upper  Auvergne.  During  an  enter- 
tainment given  by  bis  friend,  one  of  the 
guests  ol)wrved  a  splendid  sabre.  The 
account  of  it  reached  the  eara  of  the  sub- 
prefect,  and  it  was  immediately  recognis- 
ed as  the  sabre  of  Ney.  The  castle  was 
searched,  the  manhal  taken,  and  imprison- 
ed on  the  fifth  of  August  Ney  might 
have  escaped  with  ease,  but  he  was  confi- 
dent of  acquittal.  He  was  brought  be- 
fore a  court-martial,  which  declared  itself 
incompetent  to  take  cognizance  of  his 
case,  on  the  tenth  of  November.  His  trial 
was  therefore  referred  to  the  chamber  of 
peers,  where  the  minister,  the  duke  de 
Richelieu,  was  eager  for  his  punishment 
His  advocate  was  Dupin.  The  twelfth 
article  of  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  signed 
July  3, 1815,  promising  a  general  amnesty, 
was  quoted  in  his  fiivor ;  but  WeUingtOQ 
afiSrmed  that  this  was  not  the  true  con-  ' 
struction  of  the  article.  Notwithstanding 
the  remonstrances  of  marshal  Davoust, 
who  had  made  the  treaty,  and  who  ex- 
plained it  in  fiivor  of  Ney,  he  was  sentenc- 
ed to  deatli  on  the  eighth  of  December,  by 
169  votes  against  17.  With  the  calmness 
which  had  distinguished  him  through  the 
whole  trial  he  listened  to  the  sentence ;  but 
when  the  person  who  read  it  came  to  his 
title,  he  interrupted  him — ^  What  need  of 
tides  now?  I  am  Michel  Ney,  and  soon 
shall  be  a  handful  oi*  dust"  When  the 
assistance  of  a  priest  was  ofifered  him,  he 
replied,  **1  need  no  priest  to  teach  ma 
how  to  die ;  I  have  learned  it  in  the  school 
of  batde."  He  permitted,  however,  the 
curate  of  St  Sulpice  to  accompany  him 
to  the  scafiTold,  and  compelled  him  to  en- 
ter the  carriage  first,  saying,  ^  Tou  mount 
before  me  now,  sir,  but  I  shall  soonest 
reach  a  higher  region."  On  the  seventh 
of  Decemlxer,  1815,  at  nine  o'clock,  A.  M., 
he  was  shot  in  the  garden  of  Luxembuii;. 
When  an  attempt  was  made  to  blindfeld 
him,  he  tore  awav  the  bandage,  and  indig- 
nantly exclaimec^  ''Have  you  forgotten  that 
for  twenty-six  yeara  I  have  lived  among 
bullets?**  Then,  turning  to  thesoldien^ 
he  solemnly  declared  that  he  had  never 
been  a  traitor  to  his  country,  and,  laying 
his  hand  upon  his  heart,  called  out,  with  a 
steady  voice,  *^  Aim  true.  France  forever ! 
Fire  r    Manhal  Ney  left  four  sons,  one 
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of  whom  ha0  tance  married  the  daughter 
of  the  fiimous  banker  Laffitte. 

Niagara  ;  a  township  of  Niacara  coun- 
ty, New  York,  on  the  river  of  the  same 
name.  It  embracea  Niagara  ftlb  and 
Manchester  village.  At  this  village  there 
18  a  post-office ;  and  it  contains  a  spaeious 
hotel  for  those  who  visit  the  ftlis. 

Niagara  Falls  are  situated  on  l^iaga- 
ra  river,  about  equidistant  between  lakes 
Erie  and  Ontario.  Thej  have  already 
been  described  in  this  work,  under  the 
article  CaUsrad.  Whoever  notices  the 
atractore  of  the  land  between  the  two 
lakes^  must  be  convinced  that  the  ftUs 
have  greatly  receded  from  their  former 
poflitioa  Lake  Erie  is  334  feet  higher 
tinm  lake  Onuirio.  The  land  does  not 
mdually  riope  to  the  northward  to  make 
this  descent,  out  stretches  in  broad  plains, 
and  descends  by  precipices.  The  last  and 
principal  of  these  abrupt  declivities  is  at 
Lewiston,  eight  miles  from  the  cataract; 
and  here  must  have  been  the  original  site 
of  the  cataract,  akhough  we  cannot  tell 
how  long  ago  the  river  began  to  cut  this 
vast  chasm,  nor  how  long  it  will  require  to 
extend  it  to  lake  Erie.  The  waters  of 
the  Niagara  are  usually  froaen  over  dur- 
inr  a  part  of  the  winter,  except  at  the 
/hils,  and  where  the  rapids  are  most  vio- 
let;!. Then  may  be  seen  myriacte  of  wild 
ducks  lightinff  upon  the  fcrnning  stream 
idtKyve  the  &&,  and  descending  on  the 
smooth  sheet  of  the  cataract  until  it 
reaches  its  extreme  circular  verge,  at 
about  half  its  descent ;  then,  taking  wing, 
they  wheel  round  to  the  same  place  on  rhe 
rapids,  and  a^ain  repeat  their  defiance  of 
the  terrors  of  the  cataract 

Niagara  River,  between  New  York 
and  Upper  Canada,  runs  from  lake  Erie 
into  lake  Ontario,  and  thus  connects  the 
St  Lawrence  and  lake  Ontario  with  the 
upper  lakes.  lis  length  is  thirtv-six  miles ; 
its  breadth  is  from  half  a  mile  to  seven 
miles.  Several  islands  are  embraced 
within  it  At  Black  Rock,  two  miles  from 
lake  Erie,  the  river  is  three  fourths  of  a 
mile  wide ;  and  this  is  its  breadth  at  the 
falls.  It  afibrds  a  great  variety  of  fiah, 
such  as  sturgeon,  bass,  museanunge,  or 
muscalunga ;  and  salmon-trout  are  numer- 
ous below  the  falls.  The  white-fish, 
weighing  fVom  two  to  five  or  six  pounds, 
are  taken  in  semes,  from  October  to  May. 
It  is  a  most  delicious  ffeh,  and  is  sakl  to  be 
peculiar  to  this  river  and  the  great  lakes. 
FVom  fort  Erie,  on  the  Canada  shore,  at 
the  oudet  of  lake  Erie,  to  Chippewa 
(18  miles),  die  bank  is  from  four  to  ten 
ftet  high.    From  Chippewa  to  the  greet 


fiiH,  two  and  a  half  miles  akmg  the  Can- 
ada shore,  there  is  a  descent  of  93 
feet,  and  the  bank  is  from  lOto  100  feet 
high.  The  river  is  here  so  rapid  that  it  m 
always 'Covered  with  a  white  foam.  Fram 
the  cataract  to  Lewiston  is  seven  miles; 
and  near  this  place  the  bank  is  310  feet 
high,  composed  of  straui  of  soft  mud  and 
san^  elftyf  gypsum,  slate,  limestone,  and  a. 
superBtratum  of  earth.  From  Lewiston 
to  lake  Ontario  is  seven  miles,  and  in  this 
distance  the  Northern '  Terrace,  or  Moon- 
tun  Ridge,  crooDCs  the  course  of  the  river. 
The  height  of  the  bank  then  diminishea 
to  twenty^five  or  thirty  feet  Tiie  whole 
descent  of  the  river,  and  thus  the  difler- 
ence  of  level  between  the  two  lakes,  is 
334  feet 

NlBELUJMFBNLIED      (i.   e.    fOllg    •/*    the 

A/tMungen) ;  an  ancient  German  epic, 
little  known  to  American  and  English 
readers,  but  ranking,  in  our  opinion, 
among  the  noblest  works  of  imagination. 
We  shall  therefore  treat  of  it  at  considera- 
ble length,  and  compare  it,  ui  closing,  in 
some  of  its  most  striking  points,  with 
the  Iliad.  The  name  J>/^^mgtnlied  is 
derived  from  Mhdungeny  or  AiyivngeHf 
an  ancient  and  powerfolBurgundiaD  tribe, 
the  name  of  which,  in  all  probability,  may 
also  be  founded  on  the  aociem  Riythicai 
ideas  of  a  yViAdlcmd  (land  of  mists),  in  tiie 
North.  Othera  derive  the  name  from 
Al&utfitmm  ^ntrepid) ;  and  othera  still 
from  the  GhibeUnes.  (q.  v.)  The  subject 
of  this  great  epic  is  the  dreadful  fine  of 
this  trili^  caused  by  the  paasion  of  two 
princely  pairs.  The  one  pair  is  Siegfried, 
son  of  king  Si^psmund  of  Santen  on  the 
Rhine,  and  Chriemhild,  sister  to  Gr6niher, 
king  of  Burgundy ;  the  other  is  Giinther 
and  Brunhildis,  a  heroine  of  the  fobuloos 
North.  Siegfried-Has  noble  a  hero  as  ev- 
er was  depicted — ^is  bek)ved  by  Chrienw 
hild.  Her  brother  Gunther  is  enamored 
of  Brunhildis  of  Iceland.  But  the  foir 
can  only  be  won  by  foree.  A  successfiil 
suitor  must  conquer  her  in  combat  Giin- 
ther promises  Siegfried  bis  sister^  liand, 
if  he  will  aid  him  in  gaining  Bruahildis. 
Siegfried  conquere  the  martial  maid  by 
means  of  hisnoagic  cap,  wliich  makeahim 
invisible,  and  increases  hisstreifgth  twelve 
fold,  and  gives  her  to  GAnther.  She  after- 
wards has  a  struggle  with  Giinther,  in 
which  she  overcomes  him.  Siegfried  a 
second  time  reduces  her  to  suhnnasi— , 
and  takes  from  her  her  Igrdle  and  ring,  in 
which  lay  her  power.  These  he  gives  ta 
Chriemhild,  who,  in  a  subsenient  quanni 
with  Brunhildii,  shows  her  theas  trophks 
of  hier  (Mbat     BranhikliB  reaolves  am 
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^raogeance^  and  perauadet  Haffen  of 
TVooege  to  murder  Siegfried,  which  be 
effects,  with  the  privity  of  Giinther. 
Chrieinhild,  bent,  in  her  turn,  on  ven- 
geance, marries  the  heathen  Etzel  (Attila, 
king  of  the  Huns,  a  mythological  per- 
sonage, who  appears  in  various  stories, 
under  several  luodificationa) ;  invites  the 
Burgundians  to  the  court  of  Etzel  {  m* 
volves  them  in  strife  with  the  Huns,  and, 
afler  several  bloody  battles,  both  parties 
are  destroyed.  GKinther  and  Hagen,  the 
sole  survivors,  are  taken  prisoned  by  Die- 
trich of  Bern,  and  put  to  death  by  Cbriem- 
hiJd.  This  poem  thus  beoomes  most 
tragical  The  closiiiff  scene  of  the  tra- 
cedy  18  delineated  witn  unrivalled  power 
by  Peter  Cornelius  (q.  v.),  in  tb^  plate 
which  forms  the  frontispiece  to  his  en- 
gravings illustrative  of  the  Nibelungenlied. 
The  developement  of  character,  in  the 
progress  or  the  story,  is  remarkaliie. 
Cfariemhild,  die  lovely  mistress  of  Sieg- 
fiied,  becomes,  in  the  course  of  the  epic, 
altogetlier  revengeful  and  implacable. 
Her  tliiret  for  vengeance  drives  her  even 
1o  many  a  foreigner  and  heathen,  merely 
to  obtain  .the  means  of  destroying  the 
raee  of  GCtntber;  and  we  become  some- 
what reconciled  to  Hagen,  the  murderer 
of  Siegfried,  by  bis  inflexible  devotion,  on 
all  occasions,  to  the  will  of  his  sovereign 
kidy  Brunhildis — a  devotion  which  feudal 
times  esteemed  so  highly.  The  time  in 
which  we  find  the  historical  basis  of  this 
tragedy  is  about  4d0,  or  440,  A.  D. ;  the 
scene  is  on  the  Rhine,  and  on  the  frontiers 
of  Austria  and  Hungary.  The  poem  of 
the  Nibelungen,  afler  having  been  long 
ft>i|^tten,  appeared  again  to  delight  the 
lovers  of  true  poetry  and  of  German  an- 
tiquities. It  is  founded  on  original  sagas^ 
varioiislv  interwoven  widi  each  other, 
which  nave  come  down  to  us,  and  of 
which  we  find  Scandinavian  modifica- 
tions in  the  Edda,  the  WUkinasagay  and 
the  JsHflungoBogcu  It  belongs  to  the  same 
heroic  age  with  the  Hddenbuch,  (q.v.) 
The  Nibelungenlied  seems  to  have  under- 
gone several  remodellings,  at  dilSerent  pe- 
riods. These  are  generally  considered  to 
be  four.  As  the  poet  who  gave  it  its  pres- 
ent shape  has  not  disclosed  his  name,  and 
as  no  informadou  exists  raspecting  him, 
conjectures  have  t>een  divided  as  to  who 
he  was.  From  the  author's  geomphical 
knowledge  being  most  accurate  in  regard 
to  the  south-eastern  part  of  Germany,  and 
from  his  decided  predilection  for  Hunga- 
ry, and  his  dislike  towards  Bavaria,  as  well 
as  from  his  flatte^  towards  the  house  of 
fiabenberg,  A.  W.  Scblegel  is  inchned  to 
Toi..  iz.  .  24 


believ'e  that  Kliogaohr  of  Hooffary,  or 
Henry  of  Oflerdingen, — both  of  whom 
were  present  at  the  great  poetical  contef*. 
at  the  court  of  the  kuidgrave  Hermann,  a; 
Wartburg  (q.  v.),  in  1307,— is  the  authoi. 
The  metrical  form  of  this  poem  is  the 
strophe,  of  four  iambic  and  trochaic  lines, 
in.  rimmed  "cooplets,  and  admitting  of  the 
chief  accent  being  put  in  six  different 
places ;  also  with  spondaic,  anapestic  an4 
■  dactylic  rhythm,  and  a  female  cssura  in 
the  middle.  That  part  of  the  poem  enti- 
tled the  Lammt  (Die  Klage)  is  undoubted- 
ly the  production  of  a  later  age,  and  is  in 
a  different  form.  Besidies  several  frag- 
ments, there  have  been  preserved  six  roan* 
uscripts  of  the  Nibelungenlied,  of  which 
that  of  St.  Gall  is  the  oldest  M^ler 
was  the  first  who  published  the  whole  po- 
em in  his  collection.  Von  der  Hagen  nrst 
gave  a  translation  of  the  Nibelungenlied, 
and,  in  1810,  a  critical  edition  of  the  origi- 
nal, at  Berlin.  Afler  this,  he  publish^, 
in  Breslau  (1820),  the  Song  of  tlie  Nibelun- 
sen  for  the  first  Time  in  the  oldest  Form, 
from  tlie  Manuscript  of  St  Gall,  with  o 
Comparison  of  tlie  other  Manuscripts. 
The  second  edition,  with  a  dictionary  and 
notes,  was  published  at  Frankfort  on  the 
Maine  (1824),  in  two  volumes.  To  the 
works  on  this  poem  belong  Gottiin^'s  Utber 
dfu  GesckichUiche  im  Multmrenhedt  (Ru- 
dolstadt,  1814),  and  bis  y&ltmgm  und 
GibeUinm  (Rudolstadt,  1816);  Charles 
Lachmann,  Ueber  die  wvprHngUche  GuUdi 
des  GedichU  von  der  JS/%bdungenMdh  (Ber- 
lin, 1816),  and  the  edition  of  the  poem  il- 
self  by  the  same.  There  is  also  an  edition 
by  Hjnsberg;  an  unsuccessful  translation, 
in  prose,  bv  Zeune ;  a  metrical  tituisla- 
tion,  carefully  following  the  original,  by 
BCisching  (1815) ;  and  one  by  Simrock 
(Berlin,  1827).-^ee  A.  W.  von  Schlegel's 
opinion,  iu  die  Deuisches  Musewn  (i.  67) ; 
Mone's  Eifdeitungin  das  Mbelungm-Liid 
(Heidelberg,  1818);  Yonder  HajB^eu  Bit 
Mbdtmgen,  ihre  iedeiUungf&r  die  Gegen- 
wcai  una  vnmor  (Breslau,  1819) ;  his  pre- 
'  face  to  his  edition  and  translation  of  the 
£dda  Songs  (1812--1814),  and  of  the 
WoUmgasajta  (1813— 1815).— See  also 
Grimm^  ^^ntrkimgen  zu  den  aUdan- 
ischm  Hddeniiedem^  and  MCiller's  Sagabib' 
Uoffiek-  The  lan^jage  of  the  Iliad  is,  in 
our  opinion,  superior  to  that  of  the  Nibe- 
lungenlied, both  as  to  the  idiom  itself  and 
the  majBtership  with  which  the  Greek  poet 
wields  it,  though  the  German  epic  has  a 
childlike  and  venerable  simplicity.  On 
the  otlier  hand,  the  plan  of  the  latter  ap- 
pears to  us  vastiy  superior  to  that  of  the 
former.    It  is  a  gr^t  pkn,  finom  begin- 
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Df ng  to  end,  wad  embraces  a  wfiole  event ; 
the  Ifiad  but  a  part  of  ao  event*,  though 
litre  do  not  deny  a  unity  of  plan  to  the 
Greek  poem,  whether  this  waa  original,  or 
only  the  work  of  a  later  age,  which  joined 
together  diaeonnected  rhapsodies.  The 
heroes  of  the  Nibelungenlied  deserve  the 
name  for  their  characters,  as  well  as  thetr 
deed&  Charactere  are  develc^ied  in  this 
poem  as  in  a  drama  of  Shakspeare,  whilst 
we  find  little  of  this  in  the  Iliad,  except- 
'mg,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  Achilles.  The 
diflerence,  too,  between  the  chief  heroes 
of  the  two  poems,  is  striking.  Achilles  is 
a  graud,  but  a  wilful  and  violent  character, 
whilst  Siegfried  is  noble  in  action,  pure  in 
soul,  and  full  of  love.  In  both  poems,  the 
chief  hero  appears  but  fbr  a  short  time. 
The  Iliad  does  not  bring  him  prominently 
forward  till  late  in  the  action,  while  the 
Nibelungenlied  soon  removes  him  from 
the  stage ;  yet,  in  both  poems,  the  whole 
action  turns  upon  this  individual.  The 
Iliad  celebrates  firiendship,  in  the  instance 
of  its  first  hero,  as  one  of  the  highest 
blesmngs  of  mortals;  in  the  other  epic, 
secondary  heroes  Illustrate  the  beauty  of 
this  connexion.  In  the  former,  the  world 
of  gods  is  an  essential  element  of  the 
whole  poem ;  in  the  latter,  this  element  is 
entirely  wanting.  The  lUad  abounds  in 
descriptions  of  scenes  and  actions ;  the 
Nibelungenlied  describes  but  little ;  yet 
German  painters,  of  the  first  rank,  justly 
consider  this  epic  as  of  a  plastic  character 
throughout  The  rhyme  in  the  (German 
poem  would,  of  itself,  prevent  so  easy  a 
flow  of  narrative  as  disdnguishes  the 
Homeric  epic^  yet  it  never  misleads  the 
German  poet  into  affected  point  or  round- 
ed phrase,  such  as  we  so  ofiea  meet  in  the 
more  modem  poems ;  fbr  instance,  in  Tas- 
so.  The  origin  of  the  whole  catastrophe, 
in  both  poems,  is  love ;  but  what  a  difier- 
ence  is  there  in  the  love  depicted,  and  the 
use  made  of  it,  in  the  two  poems!  The 
lover  in  the  Iliad  appears  like  a  boy,  who 
is  very  properly  scolded  fbr  his  impetuos- 
ity bv  his  relationa  The  love  of  Siegfried 
is  of  the  noblest  kind — the  love  of  a  hero. 
In  the  Iliad,  love  soon  ceases  to  be  the 
prominent  agent ;  in  the  Nibelungenlied, 
It  is  throughout  the  source  of  the  action. 
The  Iliad  ends  early,  and  does  not  even 
carry  us  to  the  death  of  Achilles,  which 
the  poem  predicts,  in  so  many  passages, 
as  near;  nay,  for  which  it  prepares  us  in 
that  charming  passage  in  which  Patrochis 
requests  his  friend  to  let  the  ashes  of  both 
repose  in  the  same  urn.  The  poet  seems 
to  be  afraid  of  becoming  too  tngicaL 
The  Nibelungenljed  extermhiates  a  whole 


tribe,  leaving  only  a  few  to  moani  the 
tragic  end :  and  what  a  scene  of  mourn* 
ingt  how  simple  and  solemn !  Both  the 
poems,  with  the  simplicity  of  early  times, 
describe  the  approach  of  all  important 
events,  and  the  reader  is  never  surprised 
by  onexpecled  turns ;  but  the  interest  is 
not  lessened  by  this.  Homer  appears  in- 
dividually in  his  poem  much  more  than 
the  poet  of  the  rfibelungen,  as,  for  in- 
stance, m  his  frequent  appeals  to  the 
muses  for  assistance,  and  in  the  epithets 
which  he  gives  to  eacji  hero,  and  which 
reeall  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  the  idea 
of  an  observer  and  narrator.  The  Ger- 
man poet  never  appears  himself;  he  nei- 
ther gives  epithets  to  his  heroes,  nor  im- 
pl<M«s  heavenly  assu^tance.  The  great 
tragedy  unfolds  without  visible  interven- 
tion. We  do  not  mean  that  Homer  pro- 
trudes himself  like  the  second-rate  poets 
of  our  day,  but  that  the  author  is  not  kept 
so  entirely  out  of  sight  in  the  Greek  e}MC 
as  m  the  German.  The  genius  of  the 
poet,  or  poets  of  the  Homeric  songs  ap- 
pea»  mostly  in  the  narration,  the  concep- 
tion of  the  plan  being  not  remarkable,  and 
the  charactere  having  little  hercac  about 
them,  except  the  mi^ty  force  with  which 
thev  burl  their  spears,  and  requiringoontin- 
ually  the  direct  interference  of  the  gods. 
Pallas  must  take  the  reins,  Apollo  inter- 
pose his  shield,  &c.  It  is  therefore  the 
story  which  delights  in  Homer.  In  the 
Nibelungenlied,  3ie  greatness  of  the  poet 
appeare  more  from  the  plan,  and  the  mas- 
terly manner  in  which  the  charactere  are 
brought  out  and  sustained,  and  less  in  the 
description  and  narrative.  Yet  how  full 
of  life,  how  clear  every  thing  happens  be- 
fore you !  If  we  include,  in  our  compar- 
ison, the  Odyssey,  we  may  say  that  both 
the  Greek  and  the  German  poets  make  a 
grave  impression.  A  whole  heroic  race 
perishes  in  the  latter ;  and,  afler  having 
read  it  tlirough,  you  fuel,  for  a  moment, 
inclined  to  ask,  Why  did  the  world  con- 
tinue to  roll  on  ?  Such  a  tragic  picture  of 
life  leaves  a  difierent  impression  from  the 
Greek  fleet's  dark  views  of  hu  man  destiny, 
as  shown,  for  instance,  in  Ulysseses  visit  to 
the  departed.  How  disheartening  is  the 
efifectof  the  scenes  of  pining  discontent 
which  he  meets  there !  a  life  of  labor  suc^ 
ceeded  by  an  eternity  of  gloom.  Listen 
to  Achilles's  confession  in  the  realm  of 
the  dead. 

NiCAifnBR,  a  learned  Greek  physician 
and  poet  at  tlie  court  of  Perganiiis,  about 
160  yean  B.  C,  was  bom,  accordinff  to 
some  accounts,  at  Colophon.  Two  orhia 
poems  are  still  extant— 7%eriaca»  upon 
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pinmi^ut    animalBi  aad    the 

agtinst  their  bke;  waA^Uxipkvmaea,up(>a 
antidotee  in  genual.  Both  ue  impor- 
tant in  natunU  hisl6iy.  The  best  edi- 
tions are  thoae  Gorr«U8(Pari8»  1557, 4to.)p 
of  Salvinii8(Fk>ience,  17641  and  of  J.  O. 
Schneider  (IkUe,  1793). 

NiCARAouA  i  one  oi  the  atatea  of  the 
Guatiaialcanconfederacy(8eeGBfitrafw^ai<r- 
^)i  ^^^&  between  the  Caribbean  aea  on 
the  east»and  the  Pacific  on  the  west,  the 
atale  of  Honduraa  on  the  north,  and  that 
of  Coata  Rica  on  the  aouth.  The  chief 
place  is  Leon,  about  thirteen  milea  from 
the  Pacific  (3a;000  inhabitantai  situated 
on  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  which  eom- 
municates  with  the  lake  Nicaragua.  The 
pcH^ulation  of  the  state  in  1834  was  about 
17$,a00.  The  soil  k  feitile  in  tropioal 
firuit%  cocoa,  sugar,  indigo,  cotton,  lin* 
SBy  &c  The  country  is  well  wooded, 
and  the  forests  yield  valuable  dye-woods 
and  gums.  SUyer  minei^  and  the  gold  of 
the  nver^  fiimiah  the  inhabitantB,  who 
we  very  ingenious  in  goldsmith^  woik, 
with  the  materials  lor  their  trade. 

NiPAaAooA,  IsAWM ;  a  laige  fi«sh  water 
like  in  the  state  of  the  aune  name,  190 
miles  in  length  hy  41  in  braadth,  of  great 
depths  and  navigable  for  the  hugest  tss- 
sals.  It  enters  the  Caribbean  sea  by  the 
lifer  S.  Juan,  which  is  aixty-four  miles 
kn^,  and  receives  the  waters  of  lake  LtfOtt, 
which  is  ten  miles  to  the  north-west,  by  a 
oavi^ie  river.  The  Leon  is  but  thirteen 
miles  from  the  Pacific,  and  but  five  from 
the  river  Tosta,  which  eniem  that  ooeaiL 
A  union  of  the  two  oceans  by  means  of 
thsae  eiiannels  is  contemphted. 

NiCAaAouA  Wooo,  a  kind  of  dye- 
vrood,  of  a  bright  red  color,  brought  mm 
the  state  of  Nicaragua  (q.  v.),  is  thought 
to  be  a  snectoa  of  the  CaBsaJpina,  atid  re- 
•embles  Brazil  wood  {CaacMna  tekmaia) 
in  its  properties,  but  yields  a  smatter 
amount  of  cokmng  noiattBr. 

Nwx,  or  NiaxA ;  principal  town  of  the 
county  of  the  same  nasae,  belonging  to 
the  duchy  of  Piedmont  ( 1378  square  mdea, 
IdS^OOO  inhahitanis),  rituated  at  the  loot 
of  moimt  Montalbano,  not  fitr  from  the 
entrance  of  the  Poglione  into  the  Medilei^ 
ranean.  The  town  has  a  fortified  poU, 
and  19,700  inhabitants,  who  prepare  to- 
baceo,  silk  thready  Gqueurs,  perfumeiy  and 
esBBiioes.  The  buiUings  and  streets  of 
the  nfrw  town  ara  fine,  whilst  the  old 
town  has  daik,  crookedv  dirty  streets,  and 
daik,  misshapen  houses.  The  town  and  the 
environa,  where  also  the  ruins  of  a  Roman 
amphitheatre  are  to  be  see&,are  celebratod 
tor  a  pure,  liealthy  air,  and  great^mildneas 


of  cKmate,  avea  in  the  middle  of  winter, 
which  mikltieas  proceeds  fiom  the  situa- 
tion of  the  northern  mountains.  These 
are  connected  with  the  Alps,  and  protect 
the  country  fipom  stormsi  For  this  reason 
it  is  MMMted  to ;  the  air  is  so  clear,  that. 
in  good  weather  the  mountains  of  Cornea 
are  visible.  The  town  has  a  considerBblQ 
commerce,  particularly  in  raw  spun  silk, 
some  oil  and  flowers,  which,  in  winter,  are 
sent  to  Paris,  and  even  to  London. 

NiGB  {Mc4Ba)t  formeriy  a  considerable 
cky  of  Bithynia,  in  Asia  Minor,  of  which 
some  luins  yet  remain.  A. part  of  its 
former  sito  is  now  occupied  by  the  small 
viUage  of  Isnik.  Nice  is  celebrated  kg 
two  ecclesiastical  councils  heki  tberaw 
The  first  was  convoked  by  CoiMtandne 
(q.  v.)the  Great,  in  31Ss  chiefly  with  the 
piurpose  of  settling  the  Arian  controver- 
sies. His  pertonal  influence,  and  the  elo- 
quence of  Athanasius  (q.  v.),  obtained  the 
condemnation  of  Arianism  by  318  biahopn. 
<8ee  Mans.)  Among  the  twenty  canons 
fi£  this  council,  the  most  important  is  the 
confession,  hence  called  the  Mcene  crted^ 
based  on  the  Apostles'^creed,  and,  with  the 
Athanasian  creed,  still  received  by  the 
laiger  part  of  the  Christian  world.  (See 
OreedL)  The  celebration  of  Easter  on  the 
same  dajr  tliroughout  Christendom,  and 
some  points  of  chureh  government,  di^ 
were  also  regulated  by  the  same  counciL 
The  proposition  to  enibree  the  celibacy 
of  the  clergv  was  rejected,  and  permiarion 
was  granted  to  married  cienQnnen  to  re- 
tain meir wives.  The secoodcouncil was 
convened  by  the  empress  Irene,  in  787, 
and,  in  oppoeition  to  the  iconoclasts 
(q.v.),  determined,  that  akhough  divine 
honorewere  not  to  he  paid  to  images^ 
thejf  were  to  be  honored  by  kissing,  genu- 
flexions, incense,  and  burninff  of  fights. 
The  preservation  of  relica  in  the  churehes 
was.also  ordained. 

Nicjurs  Cassn.  (See  Creed,  and  Alee.) 

NiCHK  (ludian  mcdkto,  a  shell);  a  cavi- 
ty or  hollow  place  in  the  thickness  of  a 
wall,  to  place  a  figure  or  statoe  in.  Niches 
are  made  of  all  aegmenta  under  a  semi- 
OEcle;  they  are  sometimes  also  square. 
Care,  must  be  taken  to  proportion  the 
niches  to  the  figurai,  and  the  pedestala  of 
the  figures  to  the  niehesL 

Nicholas  I,  Paulovritch,  present  em- 
peror of  Russia,  was  bom  July  7,  1796; 
succeeded  (18S5)  his  brother  Alezander  I, 
after  ^Ceesarowitsch  Constantme  (died 
1831),  his  elder  brother,  had  renounced 
his  daims  in  his  fiivor,  in  December, 
1895.  He  was  married^  July  ld»  1817,  to 
Alattodm  Feodarowua  (fimnariy.  Clwr- 
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lotte),  prinoMB  of  Pninia,  born  Ju\f  ld> 
1796.  He  has  six  children.  Alexander, 
the  eldest,  and  heir  apparent,  was  bom  in 
1818.  The  history  of  Russia,  under  his 
reiffn,  is  to  be  Ibund  under  Ruuia, 

Nicholas,  St.,  bishop  of  Myia,  in 
Lycia,  was  bom  at  Patara,  and  raised  to 
a  bishopric  by  Constantino  the  Great  He 
was  remarkable  for  his  piety  and  charity. 
He  was  also  considered  the  Patron  of  rir- 
gins  and  of  seafaring  men.  The  Domini- 
cans adopted  him  as  their  tutelar  saint, 
and  the  Russians  hold  his  memory  in 
great  reneration.  He  died  about  399* 
Gadshill,  in  the  first  part  of  Henry  IV, 
tises  the  term  Si.  Mcholaa't  cMfcf,  as  a 
cant  phrase  for  highwaymen.  Warbur- 
ton  remarks  upon  this  expression,  that  St 
Nicholas  is  the  patron  of  scholars,  who 
are  thence  called  iSlit.  N%MUu^9  eUrkSy  and 
as  MeM«,  or  CHd  Midi,  is  a  cant  name 
for  the  devil,  Gadshill  equivocally  calls 
robbers  clerks  of  SL  JSTichoku.  See  also 
his  note,  to  the  same  eftect,  on  a  passageitt 
the  Two  Gendemen  of  Verona  (act  iii, 
8c  1).  Grey  further  remarks,  that  rob- 
bers are  called  SL  J>/%cholas*s  kimghts. 

NiCBOLS,  John,  fellow  of  the  antiqua- 
rian  societies  of  London,  Edinburgh  and 
Perth,  and  for  neariy  half  a  century  editor 
of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  was  bora 
at  Islington,  1744,  and,  having  received  a 
liberal  education,  he  became  at  an  early 
age  an  apprentice  to  Bowyer,  the  learned 
printer.  He  was  subsequendy  admitted 
mtoparmenhip  with  his  master,  on  whose 
death  he  succeeded  to  the  management  of 
one  of  the  first  typographical  establish- 
ments in  London.  In  1778,  he  became 
coadjutor  with  David  Heniy,  in  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine ;  and, 
on  the  decease  of  that  ffemlemaD,the  duties 
of  editor  devolved  on  Mr.  Nichols.  Among 
his  numerous  publications  may  be  men- 
tioned. Anecdotes,  literary  and  biographi- 
cal, of  William  Bowyer  ( 1778, 8vo.),  which 
formed  the  basis  of  his  Literary  Anecdotes 
of  the  Eighteenth  Centuiy  (9  vols.,  8vo.) ; 
niustrations  of  the  Literature  of  the 
Eighteenth  Centuiy  (6  vols.,8vo.),  supple- 
Bientary  to  the  preceding  work ;  and  the 
History  and  Antiquities  of  Leicestershire 
(folk)).    Hediedinl83& 

Nicholson,  James,  an  American  nayal 
officer,  was  bora  in  Chestertown,  on  the 
eastera  shore  of  Maryland,  in  the  year 
1737.  His  ancestors  were  among  the  first 
and  most  respectable  settlers  of  Sijit  prov- 
ince. Having  a  predilection  for  the  life 
of  a  sailor,  he,  and  two  brothers  who  were 
afterwards  commanders  in  the  American 
navy,  were  trained  to  the  sea.    Thisoccu- 


patton  he  followed  untH  the  year  17|93k  at 
which  time  he  married,  and  settled  4n  the 
city  of  New  York,  where  he  continued  to 
reside  until  177L  He  then  returned  to 
his  native  province,  and  Uved  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  Maryland,  until  the  pe- 
riod of  hostilities  between  Great  Britain 
and  her  colonies  in  America.  At  that 
time,  the  English  privateen»  captured  many 
trading  vessels  on  the  shores  of  the  Ches- 
apeake. The  government  of  Maryland 
therefore  built  and  equipped  a  ship  of  war, 
which  they  named  the  Defence,  and  put 
under  the  command  of  Nicliolson,  who 
recaptured,  in  March,  1776,  several  vessels 
which  had  been  teken  by  a  British  ship 
called  the  Otter.  In  1778,  the  command 
of  the  Trambull,  a  frigate  of  33  guns,  was 
given  to  captain  Nicholson.  June  3, 1780^ 
a  severe  and  close  engagement  took  place 
between  the  Trambull  and  a  British 
frigate,  called  the  lYyatt  The  engage- 
ment continued  for  three  hours,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  the  damased  condition  of 
the  Trumbull's  masts  mduced  Nicholson 
to  draw  off.  The  Trambull  had  ei^ 
men  killed  and  twenty-one  wounded,  mne 
of  whom  died  after  the  action.  Her 
crew  consisted  of  only  190  men  at  the 
commencement  of  the  action.  This  ac- 
tion, next  to  the  engagement  of  the  Rich- 
ard and  Serapis,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  most  severe  during  the  war. 
The  Trambull  was  afterwards  taken  by  aa 
English  frigate  and  ship,  and  carried  into 
New  York.  At  the  close  of  the  revolution- 
ary war,  captain  Nicholson  was  released 
from  confinement,  but  continued  to  reside 
in  New  York  with  his  family.  He  died 
in  September,  1806. 

Nicholson,  William,  an  ingenioos  writer 
on  mathematics,  natural  philosophy  and 
chemistry,  was  bora  in  London,  in  1758; 
and  went  to  India,  when  young,  in  the 
maritime  service.  In  177^  he  became 
agent  on  the  continent  for  Mr.  Wedge- 
wood,  and  afterwards  settled  in  the  me- 
tropolis as  a  mathematical  teacher.  He 
took  out  patents  for  various  inventions^ 
and  published  a  Jouraal  of  Natural  Philoe- 
ophy.  Chemistry  and  the  Arts,  which  vifbb 
continued  for  several  yeaia.  His  works 
are  principally  compilations,  but  executed 
with*judgment  Among  them  are,  an  In- 
troduction to  Natural  Phik>sophy  (17P^  9 
vols.,  8vo.),  Dictionary  of  Chemistry,  4tc. 
Mr.  Joyce  (died  1816)  is  said  to  have  been 
the  principal  editor  of  the  EkMTjrcloiJBctia 
published  under  the  name  of  Nicholson, 
who  is  understood  to  have  bad  but  littk. 
concera  in  the  work,  except  as  an  ooob- 
sional  contributor 
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NiCKXL ;  8  oMtal  whose  disliiiet  char- 
acter was  suspected  by  Croosledt  in  1751, 
and  fuUv  ascertained  b^  Bemnann  in 
1775.  Toe  ore  in  which  it  was  mat  found, 
and  fiom  which  it  is  principally  obtained 
at  present,  is  the  Kvpfer  niekd^  or  sulphu- 
rec  of  nickel,  mixed  also  with  arsenic, 
iron  and  oobaiL  The  pure  metal  and  its 
preparations  are  obtained  from  this  mine- 
ral, or  fix>m  the  artificial  arwniurBt  called 
VMi9$9  a  metalluigic  production  deriYsd 
uom  the  roasted  ores  of  cobalt  The  most 
convenient  method  for  obtaining  the  metal 
is  that  in  which  the  speiss  is  employed, 
and  was  suggested  by  doctor  Wollaston. 
Sulphuric  acid  Lb  added  to  the  pulTerized 
spens,  and  nitric  add,  also^  al  intervals^  in 
the  proportion  of  about  one  fourth  part ; 
a  graen  solution  is  fonned,  and  after  a 
aubsidence  ofaeToral  houis,  the  green,  su- 
pernatant liquid  is  decanted  and  evapo- 
rated until  crystals  of  sulphate  of  nicVel 
are  deposited :  a  Airtber  evaporation  gives 
a  crust  of  arseniate  and  sulphate,  which  is 
dissolved. in  water,  and  agitated  by  a  cur- 
rent of  sulphureted  bvdrogen  until  pre- 
oipitation  ceases.  The  fluid  is  filtered 
acain,  and  more  of  the  appte-green  matter 
oolained  by  evaporation,  whicb,  when 
redissohred,  becomes  opaque,  owing  to  the 
precq>itation  of  arsenious  acid.  The  fiuid 
IS  again  fihered,  evaporated,  and  suffered 
Co  crystallize,  when  the  sulphate  of  nickel 
may  be  relied  upon  as  being  entirely  pure. 
Tins  sulphate,  being  again  dissolved,  is 
decomposed  by  caibonateof  8oda,and  the 
resulting  caribonate,  made  into  balls  with 
oil,  and  surrounded  with  charcoal  in  a 
crucible,  and  being  heated  in  a  melting 
Ibmace  for  two  hours,  yields  a  pure  button 
of  nickel  Its  color,  in  this  condition,  is 
between  that  of  silver  and  tin  ;  and  when 
polished,  its  lustre  is  equal  to  that  of  plat- 
inum. It  is  malleable,  and  can  be  forged 
into  bars  when  hot,  and  hammered  into 
plates  when  cold ;  specific  gravi^,  when 
cast,  is  &409,  and  when  foiled,  8.66.  It 
m  capable  of  beitig  drawn  into  very  fine 
wire.  It  is  less  fusible  than  iron.  In  a 
covered  cfucible,  some  of  it  is  volatilized, 
and  appears  in  drops  on  the  cover  of  the 
cnictble.  It  is  attractable  by  the  magnet 
nearly  in  the  same  degree  as  iron,  and  be- 
comes itself  a  magnet  by  touching,  ham- 
mering, &c.  As  nickel  does  not  rust,  it 
has  a  very  great  superiority  over  steel  in 
the  construction  or  a  compass.  There 
«re  two  oxides  of  nickel — the  dark  ash- 
gray  and  the  black.  If  potash  be  added 
to  the  solution  of  the  nitrate  or  sulphate, 
and  the  precipitate  dried,  we  obtam  the 
It  may  be  reoarded  as  a  com- 


pouad  of  about  100  metal  with  38  oiygen. 
The  peroxide  was  fonned  by  Thtoara,  by 
passing  chlorine  through  the  protoxide 
djfiftised  in  water :  a  black  insoluble  per- 
oxide remains  at  the  bottom.  Its  color 
is  a  brilliant  black.  When  heated,  it  loses 
oxygen,  and  becomes  protoxide.  Sulphurd 
of  mekdj  prepared  directiy  from  its  ele- 
ments, is  of  a  yellow  color,  like  iron  pyrites, 
and  brittle.  It  consists  of  70  nickel  and 
do  sulphur.  Chloride  qfnidul  is  prepared 
by  evaporating,  the  muriate  to  dryness. 
It  is  of  a  yellow-green  color,  and  is  a  proto- 
chloride.  When  calcined  in  a  retort,  one 
poition^of  an  olive-green  color,  remains  in 
the  bottopn  of  the  vessel,  while  another 
sublimes,  and  crystallizes  in  small,  light, 
brilliant  plates  of  a  gold-yellow  color; 
these  are  the  deiilocUoncfe.  An  iodide  of 
fdekd  mav  be  obtained  by  heating  iodiiie 
and  nickel  in  a  tube.  It  is  a  brown  sub- 
stance ;  fiisible ;  soluble  in  watM",  to  which 
it  imports  a  light-green  color.  The  eaUs 
of  mekd  possess  the  following  general 
properties :  They  have  usually  a  green 
cok>r,  and  yield  k  white  precipitate  with 
ferropnissiate  of  potash.  Ammonia  dis- 
solves the  oxide  of  nickel.  Sulphureted 
hyd^o^n  and  infusion  of  galls  occasion  no 
precipitate*  The  hydrosulphuret  of  pot- 
ash throws  down  a  black  precipitate. 
Their  composition  has  been  very  imper- 
fectly ascertained.  The  sulphuric  and 
muriatic  acids  have  little  action  upon 
nickel.  Sulphate  of  nickel  crystallizes 
very  readily.  Its  primary  form  is  a  right 
square  prism.  The  nitric  and  nitro-muri- 
atic  acids  are  the  most  appropriate  solvents 
of  nickel.  The  nitric  solution  is  of  a  pure 
greeu  color.  Carbonate  of  potash  throws 
down  from  it  a  pale  apple-green  precipi- 
tate, which,  when  well  washed  and  dried, 
is  veiy  light  When  ammonia  is  added 
in  excess  to  a  nitric  solution  of  nickel,  a 
blue  precipitate  is  formed,  which  changes 
to  a  purple-red  in  a  few  hours,  and  is  con- 
Terted  to  an  apple-green  by  an  acid.  The 
aUotfs  of  nickel  with  other  metals  are  un- 
important With  ffold,  in  the  ratio  of  20 
rto  1  oz.  nickel,  a  brass-colored  brit- 
compound  is  formed.  With  iron  it 
unites  in  every  proportion.  If  nickel  pre- 
vails; the  metal  is  white,  and  the  ductility 
and  magnetism  are  equal  to  that  of  iron. 
It  docs  not  amalgamate  with  mercury. 
Pure  nickel  being  dear  and  rare,  it  is  en- 
tirely unknown  in  common  life,  and  al- 
most so  in  the  arts.  It  would  undoubtedly 
be  applied  to  useful  purposes  if  it  could 
be  found  in  sufficient  quantity.  The  ores 
of  nickel  are  not  numerous.  They  con- 
sist of  native  nickel^  anenicd  tikkd^  and 
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nickd  ochre,  Nacire  nickel  is  found  in 
delicate  capillary  crystals,  of  a  metallic 
lustre  and  brass-yellow  color.  Accordinff 
to  Arfre^n,  it  consists  of  64^  nickel 
and  d4i26  sulphur.  Before  the  blow-pipe, 
it  melts  into  a  brittle  metallic  globule, 
colors  glass  of  borax  violet-blue,  and  is 
dissolv^  in  nitric  acid  without  lea^ng  a 
residue.  It  occurs  at  Johanngeorgenstadt 
in  Saxony,  Joachimsthal  in  ^hernia,  and 
in  tlie  Westerwald.  It  has  sometimes 
been  called  capillary  pyriUa,  Jirscnkal 
nickelf  or  kupfer  nichdj  occurs  reticulated, 
dendritic  and  botrybidal,  but  more  com- 
monly massive.  Cleavage  unknown,  im- 
perfect ;  fracture  small  conchoidal,  un- 
even; sur&ce  smooth;  lustre  metallic; 
color  copper-red;  streak  pale,  brownish- 
black  ;  brittle ;  hardness  above  that  of 
fluor ;  specific  gravity  7.65.  It  consists 
of  nickel  44.^ ;  arsenic  54.72,  with  small 
proportions  of  iron,  lead,  cobalt  and  sul- 
phur. /  Before  the  blow-pipe,  it  melts 
upon  eharcoal,  and  emits  an  arsenical 
smell.  It  chiefly  occurs  in  veins,  often 
accompanied  by  ores  of  silver  and  lead. 
In  undergoing  natural  decomposition,  it  is 
sometimes  covered  by  an  apple-green, 
friable  substance,  which  is  called  the 
nickel  ochrtf  and  which  consists  of  37.35 
pxide  of  nickel  and  a  litde  cobalt,  of  36.97 
arsenic  acid,  and  24.32  of  water.  Arsen- 
ical nickel  is  found  in  veins,  at  Scbnee- 
berg,  Freiberg,  and  several  other  places  in 
Saxony;  also  in  Bohemia,  Thuringia, 
Hessia,  Dauphiny,  Cornwall.  It  has  been 
met  with  also  in  the  U.  States,  at  one  lo- 
cality, Chatham,  Conn.,  associated  with  ar- 
senical colialL  Mr.  Dobereiner  has  ob- 
served that  the  metallic  alloy,  consisting 
chieflv  of  areenic  and  nickel,  which  is  ol^ 
tained  from  the  process  of  iabricatinff 
smalt,  often  crystallizes  in  four-sided 
tabular  cjystals,  and  is  in  every  respect 
sim'dar  to  arsenical  nickel. 

NicKOJACK  Cave.    (See  Cave.) 
Nick,  Old  ;  the  devil.    Buder  sportive- 
ly derives  this  term  from  Nicholas  Machi- 
avelli ; 

Nick  Machiavel  had  ne'er  a  trick 

(Though  he  gave  name  to  our  Old  Nick) 

But  was  below  the  least  of  these. 

HudibraSf  p.  iii.  c.  1. 1.  1314. 
But  it  was  in  use  among  the  English 
writers  before  the  time  ofNick  Machia- 
vel, and  is  derived  from  our  Saxon  ances- 
toiB,  who  called  the  devil  Old  Mdt,  or, 
probably,  from  the  nortliem  sea-god,  or 
evil  spirit  of  the  waters  (McJcenl 

NicoBAR  Islands  ;  a  group  of  nineteen 
islands  in  the  bay  of  &ngal,  between  (P 
4Sf  and  9^  IS'  N.  lat,  and  93^  and  95^ 


E.  Ion.  They  yield  coeoes,  jptafitsiDS^ 
teak,  sassaftss,  pine-apples.  The  thick 
forests  and  heavy  dews  render  the  climate 
unhealthy  for  foreigners.  The  Danes 
formed  a  setdement  here  in  1756,  bcrt 
were  obliged  to  abandon  it,  on  account  of 
the  mortaJity  among  the  colonists. 

NicooiMus ;  one  of  the  leaden  of  the 
Pharisees,  who  is  represented  in  the  gos- 
pel as  a  ruler  of  the  Jews.  He  went  to 
Jesus  by  night  to  receive  the  instructioDS 
of  a  teacher  whom  he  believed  to  come 
from  God,  and  afterwards  defended  him 
openly  before  the  Pharisees,  and  assisted 
Joseph  of  Arimathea  m>  paying  the  last 
honors  to  their  divine  Master.  Nicode- 
mus  was  afterwards  deprived  of  his  digni- 
ties, driven  from  the  synagogue,  and  ban- 
ished from  Jerusalem  by  me  Jews.  A 
spurious  gospel,  called  the  Adt^  is  ascribed 
to  him. 

NicoLAi,  Christopher  Frederic ;  a  Ger- 
man author  and  bookseller  of  some  note 
in  tbe  history  of  German  literature,  as  the 
founder  of  the  Mgemgmt  Deutsche  BiUi- 
oihek,  which  contributed  essentially  to 
promote  a  critical  spirit  in  Germany. 
Nicolai  was  born  in  1733;  in  Berlin.  His 
^ther,  a  bookseller,  educated  him  strictly. 
In  1749,  he  was  sent  to  Frank&rt  oa  the 
Oder,  in  order  to  learn  the  book  trade, 
and,  by  the  greatest  industry  and  econo- 
my, was  enabled  to  study  several  sci- 
ences and  languages  in  the  then  existing 
university  of  Frankfort.  In  1753,  he  re- 
turned to  Beriin,  and  wrote  his  Lettera  on 
the  Present  State  of  fiellee-Lettres,  in  1 756. 
He  soon  united  with  Lessing  and  Men- 
delssohn, and  the  three  pursued  their  la- 
bore  for  the  advancement  of  literature, 
without  submittinff  to  the  existing  rules 
of  taste.  In  1759,  supported  by  other 
literati,  they  began  their  Letters  on  the 
most  recent  German  Literature  (24  vols., 
Berlin,  1759  to  1765).  In  1765,  Nicolai 
executed  his  plan  of  the  General  German 
Library— a  critical  work,  which  was  con- 
tinued forty  years,  and  had  an  important 
influence  upon  German  literature.  Nico- 
lai ceased  to  edit  it  at  the  end  of  the 
107th  volume,  in  1792.  The  severity 
of  this  work,  in  which  the  criticisms  were 
written  in  a  cold,  prosaic  tone,  involved 
him  in  noany  disputes;  among  others^  with 
Wieland,  Fichte,  Herder,  and  Lavaten 
After  1770,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  finances  and  commerce  of 
Prussia.  He  published  Anecdotes  of 
Frederic  the  Great  and  the  Persons  around 
him,  in  six  numbers,  ftt>m  1788  to  1798, 
which  have  historical  value.  His  Topo- 
graphical and  Historical  Account  of  Ber- 
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lin  (third  edition,  Berlin,  1786,  3  Tob.)  is 
an  excellent  work.  His  novels  have  little 
merit,  yet  hie  Life  and  Opinions  of  Sebal- 
dus  Nothanker  (fourth  edition,  1799),  with 
engravings  by.  Cnodowiecki,  was  translated 
into  French,  Danish,  Dutch  and  Swedish. 
His  Journey  through  Switzerland  and 
Gennany — a  woik  containing  much  sta- 
tistical information,  and  written  in  a  bold 
tone— 4unounted,  in  1796,  to  twelve  vol- 
uines.  Fichte  attacked  him  in  his  Fred- 
eric Nicolai's  Life  and  strange  Opinions, 
edited  by  A.  W.  Scblegel  (Tubinsen,  1801). 
Nicolai  often  misunderstood  the£rection  of 
the  public  mind  in  Germany ;  and  this  was 
the  case  when  that  bright  star  appeared  on 
the  horizon  of  German  literature— G£^e. 
He  also  attacked  Kant's  philosophy.  In 
1791,  some  causes  which  violently  agitated 
his  mind  produced  such  an  effect  on  his 
nerves,  that  for  several  weeks  he  appear- 
ed to  himself  continually  surrounded  with 
bdngs,  whom  he  distinctly  knew,  how- 
ever, to  be  mere  creations  of  his  imagina- 
tion. He  died  in  1811.  He  wrote  many 
eulogies,  and  other  works  not  enumerated 
here,  on  Freemasoniy,  the  Templars,  &c. 
Gockiugk  wrote  his  Life,published  in  1820. 

NicoLAiTAif  8,  according  to  the  general 
and  literal  explanation  of  the  passage 
in  the  Apocalypse  (chap.  v.  6),  when 
they  are  mentioned,  and  according 
to  the  statements  of  the  fathers  Irenseus 
and  Clement  of  Alexandria,  were  here- 
tics, who  extended,  in  the  first  century, 
over  Asia  Minor  and  Syria.  Nicholas  of 
Antioch,  mentioned  in  the  Aet^  of  the 
Aposdes  as  one  of  the  seven  deacons  at 
Jerusalem,  is  said  to  have  given  rise  to 
this  sect,  by  the  perversion  of  his  advice 
to  abuse  the  flesh;  i.  e.  to  suppress  sensual 
*  feelings,  which  was  interpreted  by  some 
in  a  sense  directly  contrary  to  his„  inten- 
tion. These  indulged  in  pagan  sacrifices 
and  the  pleasures  of  sense.  This  sect,  if 
it  really  existed,  which  is  doubted  by  sev- 
eral, soon  perished.  The  Gnostics  (q.  v.) 
majr  have  received  among  them  the  re- 
nuuns  of  thesect  The  same  name  was  given 
to  the  followers  of  the  Anabaptist  Nicolai. 

NicoLAirs  PisANUs,  of  the  city  of 
Pisa ;  the  first  true  restorer  of  sculpture 
and  the  fine  arts  in  Italy,  in  the  thirteenth 
centuiy.  His  principal  work,  in  Bologna, 
is  the  Area  di  S.  Domenico,  with  fine 
reliefs.  He  also  ornamented  the  basilica 
of  St  John,  erected  in  Pisa,  in  1153,  with 
fine  sculpture.  He  died  in  1375.,  The 
first  period  of  tl^e  history  of  revived  sculp- 
ture is  dated  fi!om  his  time  to  that  of 
jQk>nalello.  His  son  John  was  also  an  able 
scvlptor  {magitUr  kgpidum).     Works  of 


merit  executed  bjr  bini  are  to  he  mem  in 
the  mausoleum  of  Benedict  XI,  and  at  the 
altar  of  the  cathedral  at  Arezzo. 

Nicol6,  property  Nigod6  Isouakd, 
one  of  the  most  favorite  theatrical  com- 
posers of  France,  was  bom  at  Malta,  1777. 
liie  fiither,  who  was  chamberbiin  to  the 
grand  master,  paid  great  attention  to  the 
education  of  his  children,  and  had  several 
of  them  brouffht  up  in  France.  Con- 
stant de  Campion,  commander  of  the  or- 
der of  Malta,  placed  youns  Isouard  at  a 
school  in  Paris,  w)pere  his  nther  intended 
that  he  should  prepare  himself  for  the 
navy.  His  leisure  was  devoted  to  the 
pianoforte.  He  had  already  entered  the 
navy  as  a  midshipman,  when  the  com- 
mencement of  the  revolution  induced 
him  to  return  to  Malta  (1790).  Althou^ 
his  father  now  destined  him  lor  the  com- 
mercial career,  he  still  continued  to  study 
music  with  great  success,  and  even  be- 
came acquainted  with  counterpoint.  From 
Malta  he  went  to  Palermo,  where  he  spent 
some  years  as  clerk  in  a  counting-house, 
and  employed  his  leisure  hours  in  the 
studv  of  munc.  He  went  afterwards  to 
Naples,  where  he  completed  his  study  of 
the  art  of  composition.  The  ftmous 
Guglielmi  insducted  him  in  dramatical 
composition.  He  now  determined,  against 
the  wish  of  his  parents,  to  devote  himself 
entirely  to  his  favorite  art,  and  wrote  his 
first  opera  at  Florence — UAwito  ai  Mcarx- 
taH — the  fiivorable  reception  of  which 
confirmed  him  in  his  determination. 
However,  out  of  regard  to  his  parents,  he 
published  his  works  under  the  name  of 
NicoUi  only,  not  addio(^  his  sumfune  until 
some  time  afterwards,  in  Paris.  He  next 
composed  the  serious  opera  of  Artasersey 
at  Leghorn.  The  grand  master  of  the 
order  of  Malm  appointed  him  organist  of 
the  church  of  the  order,  after  the  death  of 
the  famous  Vincenzo  Alfosso,and  chapel- 
master  of  the  order,  which  situation  he 
held,  until,  on  the  arrival  of  the  French 
in  Malta,  the  order  was  abolished.  He 
still  remained  at  Malta,  where  he  wrote 
some  small  French  operas,  which  were 
translated  into  Italian — U  Tonndiere ; 
VImpnnmsata  in  Campyrna ;  U  Barbiere 
di  Seoigiia,  When  the  French  evacuated 
Italy,  general  Vaubois  took  him  to  Paris 
as  his  private  secretary.  Here  he  formed 
himself  on  the  compositions  of  Monsignv 
and  Gr^try,  and  connected  hunself  with 
the  dramatic  writer  Etienne.  Both  wrote 
with  ease  and  rapidity.  Of  all  Nicold's 
compositions,  none  was  more  popular  than 
the  opera  of  CendrHUmj  which  was  first 
produced  at  Paris,  in  1810,  and  repeated 
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ID  gnooenon  ahiiDdmd  eTeniogs— «  resah 
whicli  w  uDpanlleled  in  the  annalB  of  the 
UUdtre  de  Vopira  eomiqu^.  This  wbb  ibl- 
lowed  by  Joeonde ;  aod  these  two  operas 
brought  him  in  160,000  fmncs.  Amon^n 
bis  other  compositions  are  Un  Jour  h 
Pariff  La  Ruie  hmOSe,  Uhtrigut  our 
jFVn^fret,  Lu  Rmda^^cow  hmama%$j  and 
the  pretQr  opera  of  JumnU  et  Colm.  In 
this  li^ht  dnunatioal  composition,  Isouard 
is  distinffuidied  for  the  ease  and  sweet* 
nesB  of  nis  melodies,  the  fertility  of  his 
imagination,  and  the  iipppy  combination 
of  the  modem  Italian  school  with  the 
French.  He  died  at  Paris^  1818,  leaving 
his  opera  wflEodu^  ou  to  Lcmpe  ^ervei^^ 
unfinished. 

NicoMSDBS ;  the  name  of  four  kings  of 
fiilhynia,  the  third  of  whom  was  enpged 
with  the  Romans  in  the  war  with  Mitbri- 
dates  the  Great,  king  of  Pontus«  He  was 
intimate  with  Julius  Cnsar  when  ^oung, 
which  drew  upon  the  latter  much  censure. 

Njcoicbdia;  the  chief  citjr  of  Bithynia, 
named  after  its  founder,  Nicomedes  the 
Fnst 

NicopoLis  (dhf  of  victory) ;  the  name 
of  many  ancient  cities;  of  two  in  Ef^pt 
and  two  others  in  MoBsia  and  Dacia.  One 
of  the  most  celebrated  is  that  in  Epirus, 
built  by  Augustus,  in  commemoration  of 
his  victoiy  over  Anthony,  at  Aetium  (q.  v.), 
which  made  him  master  of  the  Ilomen 
empire.  Ruins  of  this  city  are  still  to  be 
seen  near  Prevesa. — ^PieopoKi^  in  Bulga- 
ria, the  chief  place  of  a  Turkish  tangiacatf 
164  miles  west  of  Adrianople,  fXlf6  north- 
west of  Constantinople,  with  10,000  in* 
habitants,  was  built  by  Trajan.  It  lies  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Danube^  and  is  a 
^ace  of  considen^le  trade.  Bajazet,  the 
Turkish  emperor,  gained  a  victory  here 
over  Sigismund,  king  of  Hangary,  in 
1396.    Lat.43«45'N.;  lon.34<>8'E. 

NicoT,  John ;  bom  in  1530,  appointed^ 
by  Francis  II,  French  ambaandor  at  the 
court  of  Portugal,  where  he  was  present- 
ed with  some  seeds  of  the  tobacco  plant, 
which  he  introduced  into  FraDce.  The 
botanical  term  for  tobacco  {mcotiana)  is 
derived  fiom  his  name. 

Nicotine  ;  a  peculiar  principle  obtain- 
ed fiom  tobacco.  The  foliowlDg  process 
is  adopted  for  obtaining  it  in  a  state  of 
purity.  Boil  twelve  pounds  ol*  diy  tobac- 
co leaves  in  vratcr  acidulated  with  sul- 
phuric acid ;  evaporate  and  treat  the  ex- 
tract with  alcohol  diluted  with  a  ninth 
part  of  water;  add  a  little  water  to  the 
solution,  and  distil ;  add  hydrate  of  tiine  to 
the  aqueous  residuum,  and  redisti].  The 
product  behig  mixed  and  agitated  f«Mi 


ether,  the  latter  is  to  be  pdured  o^  and  i 
fi:e8h  portion  added.    All  the  ethereoos  so- 
lutions are  to  be  united,  and  put  in  cootacc 
with  muriate  of  lime,  vrbich  will  take  away 
the  water ;  and  the  coneentraled  ethereous 
solution,  beinjif  evaporated  or  distilled,  wilt 
leave  100  grams  of  reddmh  nicotine.    It  is 
liquid  at  2P  Fahrenheit ;  its  odor  resem- 
bles that  of  diy  tobaeco ;  its  taste  u  very 
acrid,  burning,  and  durable.     It  is  denser 
than  water,  volatilizes  in  the  air,  aod  boils 
at  417^  Fahrenheit.     It  dissolves  in  water 
in  all  proportions,  and  the  solution  has  an 
alkalme  reaction.    When  dissolved  in  al- 
cohol or  ether,  and  exposed  to  heat,  rt 
does  not  disdl  with  their  vapom    Acids 
take  the  nicotine  from  the  ethereous  solu- 
tion, and  fonn  salts  insoluble  in  ether.   It 
is  eminently  poisonous. 

NiCTiTATiife  Mkmbrahe,  qi  compara- 
tive anatomy;  a  thin  membrane,  chteflT 
found  in  the  bird  and  fish  kinds^  whkh 
covere  the  eyes  of  these  animaliB,  sheltering 
them  from  the  dust,  or  fiom  too  mach 
light,  yet  is  so  thin  and  pellucid,  tbac 
they  can  see  pretty  well  throuffh  it 

NiEBBLUNOEifLiBD.  (See  Mbdvngf^' 
Ued.) 

NiEBUHR,  Carstens,  bom  at  Ludeog- 
worth,  in  the  province  of  Hadeb  (Hano- 
ver), in  1733,  was  the  son  of  a  peanut, 
and  his  youth  was  passed  in  the  usoel 
manner  of  a  person  of  his  condition  to 
life.    A  lawsuit  havinc  arisen  in  his  na- 
tive province  concemmg  the  8nper6c»l 
area  of  a  farm,  no  surveyor  was  to  be 
found  in  Hade]n,and  Niebuhr  immediate- 
ly resolved  to  apply  himself  tb  the  art.  At 
the  age  of  twen^-two,  he  went  to  Ham- 
burg for  the  purpose  of  studying  geome- 
try, and  die  most  indefiitigable  exertion    | 
was  hardly  sufficient  to  enable  hinn  to  fol- 
low the  lessons  of  the  gymnasiuni.    He 
dien  devoted  several  years  to  the  study  of 
the  mathematics   at  G6ttmgen.     Count 
Bemstorfl^  Danish  minister,  having  d€te^ 
mined  to  send  a  scientific  expedidon  to 
Arabia,  K&smer,  professor  at  G6ttinffeii, 
recommended  Niebuhr  as  a  member  of  it  j 
A  year  and  a  halfof  preparation  were  aK 
lowed  him,  and,  in  1760,  he  received  the 
place  of  lieutenant  of  engineeis  in  tw 
Danish  senrice.    Niebuhr  was  geographer 
to  the  expedition,  which  sailed  in  Msfch, 
1761,  and,  after  touching  at  Consttuitmo- 
ple,  proceeded  to  Egypt    Here  they  re- 
mained a  year,  and  reached  Yemen,  their 
point  of  destination,  in  1768L     Both  in 
Ef^pt  and  on  the  journey,  Niebuhr  matf» 
many  important  astronomical,  fS^'^^' 
cal  and  geodesioal  observations.    Witwn 
a  year,  aU  his  companions  died  (VobH«- 
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men    and   FonldU   in   Arabia,   Bauern- 
Kind  on  the  paasagB  to  India,  and  Cra- 
mer in  Bombay),  and  Niebuhr  himself 
was  SBTed  only  by  his  extreme  abetemi- 
oosneas.    The  whole  object  of  the  ezpe- 
<fitk>n  MTould  have  been  fhiatrated,  had 
not  Niebuhr,  with  extraordinary  firmness, 
continued  his  journey,  and  taken  upon 
himself  the  whole  duty  of  the  company. 
In  September,  1763,  he  sailed  for  Bombay, 
where  he  spent  fourteen  months  in  ar- 
nnmg  bis  journal,  and,  in  December, 
1761,  set    ont  on  his  return  over  land, 
through  Perria  and  Turkey.    He  arrived 
in  Ci^nhagen  in  November,  1767,  and 
laid  the  fruits  of  his  researches  before  the 
world  in  his  Description  of  Arabia  (Co- 
penhagen, 17721  and  his  Travels  in  Ara- 
Ha  (2  vols.,  1774—1778),  both  of  which 
were  published  in  Danish,  and  have  been 
translated  into    English  and  other  lan- 
guages.   He  also  edited,  from  Forekftl's 
papers,  the  Duarafumts  Animaliiunj  &c. 
tl775|,  and  the  Flora  M^fpiiaeo-Arabiea 
(1776).     Gfeat  accuracy  of  observation, 
and  strict  veracity,  give  to  his  accounts 
a  high  value,  and  render  them  the  most 
tnist-worthy  source  of  information  con- 
cerning the  countries  visited  by  him.    In 
1768,  hie  was  made  captain  of  engineera ; 
in  1778,  secretaiy  of  the  district  of  South 
Ditmanb,  and,  in  1809,  knight  of  the  or- 
der of  the  Danebrog.    In  1802,  he  was 
chosen  foreijfn  member  of  the  French 
national  institute.     He  died  in  1815. — 
Niebuhr  was  remarkably  frugal ;  his  moral 
character  was  spodess ;  his  manners  pure 
aod  severe ;  and  he  ever  appeared  disin- 
terested  and  modest     Nobility,  which 
was  oflfered  him,  he  declined.    His  cele- 
brated son  wrote  bis  life,  the  substance  of 
which  forms  the  forty-eighth  number  of 
die  Ldbrary  of  Useful  Knowledge. 

NiKBUHB,  Berthold  George,  the  cele- 
tnted  historian  of  Rome,  was  the  son  of 
the  preceding.  He  was  bom  in  Copen- 
hagen, Au^.  37, 1776;  but,  before  he  had 
reached  bis  second  year,  his  father  (a 
German)  received  an  appointment  in  Ger- 
many, in  South  Ditmarab,  whither  he 
took  his  son.  An  account  of  his  early 
education  is  given  in  his  biography  of  his 
fiaber.  Intercourae  with  several  distin- 
guished scholars,  particularly  J.  H.  Voss, 
the  celebrated  translator  of  Homer,  early 
inspired  him  with  a  peculiar  love  for  the 
classics.  His  father  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  famous  Bfisch,  which 
was  the  cause  of  Niebubr's  residence  for 
some  time  in  Hambui^,  where  he  ac- 
auainted  himself  with  commercial  aflairi. 
Here,  also^  he  was  in  constant  intercourse 


with  Klopstoek,  who  had  a  great  fKend- 
ship  for  the  youth.  From  1793  to  1794, 
he  studied  law  in  the  univerai^  of  Kiel ; 
but  his  inclmation  for  the  classics  contin- 
ued. When  nineteen  yeare  old,  he  went 
to  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  in  order  to 
study  the  natural  sciences  under  the  pro- 
fessors of  that  institution,  then  so  famous. 
He  remained  one  year  and  a  half  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  then  travelled  over  England 
for  six  months,  and  obtained  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  institutions  of  that  coun- 
try, assisted  as  he  was  by  a  memory  of 
whose  power  the  writer  of  this  article,  in 
a  long  residence  with  Mr.  Niebuhr,  has 
seen  most  surprisrog  proofh.  When  he 
returned  from  England,  he  was  appointed 
private  secretary  to  the  Danish  minister 
of  finance,  in  which  situation  he  had  an 
opportunity  to  examine  closely  the  ad- 
ministration of  count  A.  P.  Bemstorif ^q.  r,), 
which,  as  he  himself  says^  in  the  bi^pa- 
phy  of  his  father  above-mentioned,  anect- 
ed  essentially  the  direction  of  his  whole 
life.  Afler  a  certain  time,  he  was  appointed 
a  director  of  the  bank.  In  1801,  he  wit- 
nessed the  bombardment  of  Copenhagen. 
The  invasion  of  Germany  (which  be  al- 
wajTS  loved  as  his  true  countrv]  by  the 
French  affected  him  much ;  and  nis  trans- 
lation of  the  first  Philippic  of  Demosthe- 
nes, dedicated  to  the  emperor  Alexander, 
with  a  remaricable  call  upon  him,  prove 
his  sentiments.  lo  1806,  he  was  taken 
into  the  Prussian  service ;  but,  soon  after 
his  arrival  in  Berlin,  the  battle  of  Jena 
changed  the  whole  condition  of  the  king- 
dom. In  K6nigsberg,  whither  he  had 
followed  the  court,  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  counsellors  who  directed  public 
afiairs,  under  Hardenberg,  until  the  peace 
of  Tilsit  He  then  took  an  active  part  in 
the  organization  of  the  Prussian  states 
under  me  minister  Stein,  (q.  v.)  In  1808^ 
he  was  sent  to  Holland  on  a  s[>ecial  mis- 
sion, where  he  remained  fourteen  months, 
during  which  he  always  contrived  to  save 
some  time  from  his  public  occupations 
for  study.  On  bis  return  to  Berlin, 
he  was  made  privy««ounsellor  of  state, 
and  a  temporary  officer  in  the  department 
of  finances.  In  1810,  when  the  univer- 
sity of  Beriin  was  established,  his  finends 
perauaded  him  to  deliver  his  first  lec- 
tures on  Roman  history ;  which  were  re- 
ceived with  such  interest  by  the  bearers, 
and  so  much  commended  by  men  like 
Buttmann,  Heindorf,  Spalding  and  Savi- 
ffny,  that  he  published,  m  1811  and  1813, 
uie  two  volumes  of  his  Roman  history. 
When  the  Pruanans  rose  against  the 
French,  he  established  a  journal  at  Beriin, 
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under  the  titfe  of -tfatf  Piumm  CkwTCtpoDd- 
eatj  aady  in  1914,  was  sent  again  to  Uol- 
landy  to  negotiate  a  loan  with  EdjeIuuL 
On  hie  retnrn,  in  the  same  year,  to  Berlin, 
he  loit  his  wife,  and,  soon  after,  bia  &tfaer ; 
and,  to  divert  hie  mind  under  hia  loaaea, 
he  pkimed  the  biography  of  his  father, 
and  edited,  tooether  with  Buttmann  and 
Heindorf,  the  tragmentB  of  Pronto,  found 
in  Verona  by  Angelo  Maio.  (q.  v.)  In  1816^ 
he  nuuried  a  aecond  tune,  and  waa  ap- 
pointed PrusBion  minister  at  the  papel  see ; 
and,  on  his  passage  through  Verona  to 
Rome,  he  disoovered,  in  the  cathedral 
hbnury  of  the  fanner  city,  the  Institutions 
of  GaiusL  (See  Caku.)  The  chief  ob- 
ject of  his  mission  was  to  arrange  with 
the  pope  the  reorganization  of  the  Catho- 
lic church  in  the  Prusnan  dominions^ 
which  was  finally  settled  by  the  Pmaaian 
concoidate,  when  prince  Hardenbefv 
{^  V.)  went  to  Rome  m  IBStL  The  resutt 
is  the  bull  I^e  SahU  Animanm,  Pius 
VII,  himself  a  lover  of  science,  had  a 
jpraat  regard  for  Niebohr.  £ven  before 
he  went  to  Itabjr,  his  attention  had  been 
directed  to  the  importance  of  the  Codice$ 
rtsar^  (see  Codgx)t  and  the  diseoveiy  of 
<3sius  added  to  his  imerestin  the  subject, 
«o  that  he  sp«nt  much  time  in  Rome,  in 
so  accurate  exammation  of  the  manu- 
scripts  of  the  Vatican  librarv ;  but,  when 
Angelo  Maio  was  appointed  keeper  of  the 
jibiiiy»  a  venr  iU«plaoed  jealousr  on  his 
part  towonk  Niebubr  prevented  the  latter 
Irom  eontinuin{|[  fireely  his  learned  labors 
the  rosuU  of  which  he  made  known  to  the 
world  in  his  collection  of  unedited  Sng- 
ipenls  of  Cicero  and  livy  {Rome,  1890) ; 
and,  at  a  later  period,  when  a  good  under- 
standing existed  again  between  Maio  and 
Niebubiv  produced  ^y  the  disinterested 
firanknesB  of  the  latter,  he  took  an  active 
pan  in  Maio's  edition  of  the  precioua  fi«g- 
ments  of  Cicero's  Be  MqfMica,  His  res- 
idence in  Rome  gave  nim  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  localities  of  the  city,  and 
a  clearer  conception  of  its  ancient  charac- 
ter and  histoiy.  The  writer  considers 
him  more  intimately  acquainted  than  any 
antiquaiuoi  of  the  place,  with  the  relics 
of  the  ancient  dty ;  and  to  walk  with  him 
over  the  ancient  fodrum  was  like  passing 
along  with  a  guide  finom  classic  times,  so 
dear  was  the  whole  scene  before  his  eye. 
His  knowledge  in  this  branch  appears  in 
his  essay  On  the  Increase  and  Decline  of 
Ancient,  and  the  Restoration  of  Modem, 
Rome,  which  is  printed  in  the  first  volume 
of  the  Description  of  Rome,  by  Bunsen 
and  Plattner.  It  ]«  also  pubtished  in  bis 
Minor  Works.    Mora  or  the  same  kind 


firoc*  his  pen  wiH  appear  in  die  floeoeed- 
ing  volumes  of  the  interesting  work  jusl 
mentioned.  In  this  period,  he  also  wrote 
some  Latin  treatises  in  tbeAUideirAceadt^ 
mia  di  Ardnadogioj  on  the  Greek  inscrip- 
tions brought  by  Gau  (q.  v.)  fixun  Nubia, 
and  a  German  t|)s0ise  on  the  age  of  Cur- 
tius  and  Petronius,  in  the  Transactioos  of 
the  Acadeinv  of  Berlin.  In  1833,  be  left 
Rome,  and,  before  his  return  to  Germany, 
went  to  Naples,  where  he  devoted  some 
hours  every  day  to  the  collation  of  the 
best  manuscript  of  the  grammarian  Cba- 
risius  in  the  library  of  that  city.  In  Swi^ 
serhmd,  he  remained  six  weeks  in  St. 
Gall,  examining  laboriously  the  manu- 
scripts of  the  library ;  and,  if  he  expected 
more  than  he  actuaUy  found,  he  at  least 
disoovered  some  remains  of  the  latest  Ro- 
man poetry,  that  is,  poems  of  Merobaudes. 
He  settled  in  Bonn,  where  the  Prussian 

Sivemment  had  established  a  univeraiQr* 
e  wrote  here,  in  the  winter  of  1823 — IS^ 
that  portion  which  is  finished  of  the  third 
vohime  of  his  histoiy  of  Rome.  He  was 
appomted  a  member  of  the  council  of 
state,  whose  seasionshe  attended  at  Beiiin. 
The  writer  entertabs  a  grateful  remem- 
brance of  a  visit  which  Mr.  Niebuhr  paid 
him  at  this  time,  when  imprisoned  in  con- 
sequence of  a  political  prosecution,  and  of 
his  release  from  connnement,  obtained 
through  Mr.  Niebuhr's  inlereesalon.  The 
kindness  was  greater,  as  Mr.  Niebuhr^ 
own  political  firinciples  were  looked  on 
with  some  suspicion  oy  the  men  in  pow- 
er. After  his  return  to  Bonn,  he  deter- 
mined to  remodel  the  two  first  volumes  of 
his  Roman  history  before  publishing  the 
third,  as  further  researches  had  changed 
his  views  in  many  respects.  He  now  also 
began  to  lecture  again,  and  the  fees  paid 
for  attendance  he  devoted  to  prizes  for 
scientific  questions,  or  to  the  support  of 
poor  students.  Volume  i  (dd  eo.)  sp- 
peered  in  1837,  and  was  so  well  received 
that  the  third  edition  appeared  in  1828. 
The  second  volume  was,  m  its  new  state, 
finished  only  a  few  months  before  his 
death ;  and,  m  the  prefece,  he  says  that  the 
melancholy  influence  of  recent  political 
events  upon  his  mind  appeare  in  the 
mode  of  the  execution  of  toe  concludinff 
part  of  the  work.  That  part  of  the  third 
volume  which  he  had  finished,  and  which 
carries  the  history  of  Rome  firom  the  li- 
cinian  law  to  the  faist  quarter  of  the  fifth 
century,  will  probably  soon  appear.  Nie- 
buhr's  activity  was  ^;reat  £very  scholar 
will  easily  perceive  m  his  history  the  ex- 
tensive and  unremitted  labor  which  it  re- 
quired ;  and,  towards  the  close  of  his  life, 
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be  ftdded  to  Us  other  oceupatioos  thetaak 
ofpreparing  a  new  edition  of  the  Byzan- 
fine  HiscoriaDa.  He  himaelf  made  the  be- 
ginning with  a  critical  edition  of  Agatliiafl^ 
and  omained  active  collaboreton^  while 
he  superintended  the  ezecntioo  of  his 

en.  At  the  same  time,  he  made  a  col- 
lipn  of  his  treatises  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Academy  of  Beriin,  and  in  the 
Rhenish  Museum,  which  he  had  edited, 
together  with  profesKN-  Bnndea^  since 
1^.  His  reputation  is  spread  over  Eu- 
rope, and  in  America  he  is  equally  honor- 
ed. He  died  Jan.  3, 1831,  at  a  period  of  his 
life  which  afforded  reason  for  expecting 
nmch  from  him.  His  wife  died  on  the 
lltfa  of  the  same  month.  The  task  of 
confining  ardcles  within  the  limits  reauir- 
ed  by  a  woilt  like  the  present,  often  diffi- 
cult, is,  on  the  prawnt  occasion,  painful, 
At>m  the  necessity  of  repressing  the  utter^ 
anee  of  gratitude  for  numerous  benefits, 
and  of  admiration  fbr  a  man  whose  intej^- 
rity,  benevolence,  and  frankness  of  spirit, 
are  deeply  impressed  on  the  mind  or  the 
writer,  from  a  long  residenoe  under  his  roof 

NiEDsa  (German  for  Urioer)  forms  part 
of  many  geographical  name& 

NiSDSRaHEiN.    (See  JRfctne,  Lower,) 

NiSLLO  (MaUan) ;  a  epocieB  of  worit 
«sed  among  the  Romans  and  modem 
Italians,  somewhat  resembling  Damascus 
work,  and  pevibrroed  bv  encbasm|p  a  mix- 
tare  of  silver  and  lead  into  cavities  and 
holes  cut  in  all  sorts  of  hard  wood  and 
metab.  Tliis  art  was  denominated  by  the 
ancienta  mgdhm^  and  was  used  by  them 
to  decorate  a  great  variety  of  things,  and 
more  especiaUy  candMuhL  It  was  prso- 
tisBd  by  the  jewellers  and  soldsmiths,  uid 
flouiiflhed  chiefly  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
—See  Duch^ne's  Emd  sw  les  MeUea 
(Paris,  1826,  with  plates). 

NiEHCBwicz,  Julius  Ursinus;  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  living  Polish  liter- 
ad,  whose  works  have  been  admitted  into 
the  collection  of  Polish  classics  published 
by  count  Mostowski,  and  who  has  also 
attained  odebrity  by  the  active  part  he  has 
taken  in  the  aftaira  of  Poland.  As  nuncio 
of  Lithuania,  he  distinguished  himself  in 
the  d'lett  of  1788-1798.  (See  Poland.) 
In  1794,  he  was  one  of  Koaciusko'is  (q.  v.j 
aids,  was  made  prisoner  with  him,  and 
earned  to  St.  Peterabuij;,  where  he  re- 
ibained  until  the  accession  of  Paul,  who 
Mt  himand  his  companion  at  liberty.  He 
then  accompanied  tCosdusko  to  the  U. 
States^  where  they  both  remained  daring 
aome  years.  Neither  of  them  would  con- 
sent to  take  part  in  the  affirira  of  Poland 
while  under  Nap<deoo;   but,  after  the 


union  of  Poland,  as  a  kmgdom,  wHfa  Rusaa, 
be  was  actively  engaged  in  the  civil  ser- 
vice of  his  country.  He  was  presklent  of 
the  constituent  committee,  end  had  great 
infiuence  in  the  drawiiw  up  of  the  consti- 
tution. On  Kosciusk(A  death,  he  pro- 
nounced his  eulogy,  which  is  considered 
a  masterpiece.  Among  his  principal 
works  are  Historical  National  Songs^  with 
Music  and  Plates  (Warsaw,  1816;  since 
which  there  have  been  4  editions) ;  Histo- 
ry of  the  Reign  of  Sisismund  ill,  King 
of  the  Poles  (Warsaw,  1819, 3  vols.) ;  Ca»- 
imir  the  Great  (a  drama  in  three  acts^ 
Warsaw,  1792);  Fables  and  Tales  (War- 
saw, 18SM),  S  vols.);  and  the  Collection  of 
Memoirs  ilkistrafive  of  eariy  Polish  Histo- 
ry (Warsaw,  1822, 3  vols.).  In  his  letten 
of  Polish  Jews — Levi  and  Sarah,  a  Sketch 
of  Mannen  (dimslated  into  EngUsh)— 
Niemcewicz  describes  with  truth  and 
spirit  the  low  state  of  the  moral  and  spirit- 
ual character  of  that  part  of  the  Potish 
population.  His  romance  John  of  Ten- 
ezyn  (Warsaw,  1825,  3  vols.}  carries  the 
reader  into  one  of  the  most  brilliant  epochs 
of  Polish  history,  in  the  time  of  king  Sigis- 
mund  Augustus,  in  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  After  the  late  revohitron 
had  broken  out  at  WaraaWi  Nov.  29, 1880^ 
the  old  administrative  council,  feeling  th*t 
they  were  not  popular  enough  la  inspire 
confidence,  added  to  their  number  six 
Poles  most  distinguished  for  rank  or  tal- 
ent, of  whom  Niemcewicz  was  one. 

NiEMBN  (in  German,  JIfemd);  a  large 
river  of  Lithuania,  which  rises  in  the  Rus- 
sian province  of  Grodno,  near  Slonim, 
and  divides,  eight  miles  bek>w  Til«t,  into 
two  branches,  called  the  Ruas  and  the 
AWo  Gt^  which  form  the  Tilsit  plain, 
celebrated  fbr  its  fertility,  and  empty  into 
the  Curische-Haff.  The  Tilsit  pkin  suf- 
fered severely  from  an  inundation  in  1829, 
by  which  the  river  dikes  were  much  in- 
jured. The  Niemen  is  navigable  in  sum- 
mer, and  facilitates  the  commerce  of  Me- 
mel  and  K6nig8berg.  The  meeting  of 
Napoleon  with  the  emperor  Alexander 
ana  Frederic  William,  king  of  Prussia, 
which  took  place  on  a  raft  in  this  river,  in 
1807,  gives  it  a  historical  celebrity. 

NiEMETER,  Augustus  Hermann,  a  Ger- 
man theok>gian,  and  miseellaneotts  writer, 
was  bora  Sept  1, 1754»  at  Halle,  where  he 
studied  theology.  In  1780,  he  was  ap- 
pointed vn^umr  txtraordmarim  of  theol- 
MV  in  tne  onivenit^  of  his  native  city  \  in 
17o4,  ffofuwf  orAumimif  and  inspeator 
of  the  royal  pmdagogwm.  He  received  a 
number  ef  appointmeota,  which  graduaBy 
enkifsd  the  sphere  of  fak  aetivhy ;  and^  in 
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1B06,  he  was  made  member  of  the  estates 
of  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  chanceflor, 
and  rector  perpetuiu  of  the  university.  In 
1613,  tlie  university  was  abolished  by  Na- 
poleon; but,  when  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment restored  it  he  was  ]:eappointed.  He 
ao^n  laid  down  this  office,  but  occupied 
several  other  places  connected  with  edu- 
cation. Besides  a  number  of  sermons, 
treatises  and  translations,  he  has  pviblished 
the  following  works,,  all  m  Gennan: 
Characteristics  of  the  Bible;  Philotas,  or 
Consolations  for  the  Suffering  and  the 
Friends  of  the  Suffering  ;  Timotheus,  for 
the  Awakening  and  Promotion  of  Piety  in 
thinking  Christians;  Popular  and  Pr^ti- 
cal  Theology ;  Letters  to  Christian  Teach- 
ers of  Religion ;  Teacher's  Manual  (llalle, 
1802);  Views  of  German  School  Instruc- 
tion, And  its  History  in  the  eighteenth 
Century  (Halle,  1801  \;  Principles  of  Ed- 
ucation and  Instruction  for  Parents,  Tu- 
tors and  Teachers  (7th  ed,,  1819, 3  vols.) ; 
Original  Passages  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Classics  oa  the    Theory  of  Education 

Sdle  and  BerUn,  1813);  the  Book  of 
ligion,  and  Hymns  for  higher  Schools; 
Leisure  Houra  during  the  War ;  Religious 
Poems  (Halle  and  Beriin,  1814).  In  1830, 
he  made  a  journey  to  Englana,  which  he 
has  described  in  his  Observations  in  Trav- 
ellinff  (1822,  2  vols.).  The  third  and 
fourm  volumes  describe  a  former  journey 
to  Holland  and  France.  A|Hril  18, 1827, 
the  univeraity  of  Halle  celebrated  the  fifti- 
eth anniversary  of  his  reception  of  the  de- 
gree of  master  of  arts;  and  the  king,  on 
that  day,  presented  the  university  with 
40,000  Prussian  dollars  for  the  erection  of 
a  buikikig,  for  which  Njemeyer  had  peti- 
tioned.   He  died  at  Halle  in  1828. 

NlERENSTEIlTER,    Or    NiERSTEINER  ;    « 

Rhenish  wine,  which  grows  near  Nieren- 
stein,  a  vilkige  on  tlie  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Darmstadt, 
three  leagues  S.  S.  E.  of  Mayence.  It  has 
2060  inhabitants.  (See  Ehenisk  fPifief.) 
NiEVHE.  (See  DepmimenL) 
NiFLHEiic  (See  J^orihem  MythoU^,) 
NioER ;  a  large  river  of  the  central  part 
of  Africa,  which  has  been  rendered  cele- 
brated on  account  of  our  ignorance  of  its 
course  and  termination,  and  the  various 
theories  which  have  been  formed  relative 
to  them.  Notwithstanding  the  opinion  of 
some  writers,  that  the  Niger  of  the  mod- 
ems was  known  to  Ptolemy,  and  even  to 
Herodotus,  it  appears  evident  that  nothmg 
was  known,  by  the  ancients,  of  the  cen- 
tral region  of  Africa,  and  that  the  streams 
referred  to  by  those  authors  were  in  the 
OMie  nortbem  parts  of  that  contioent. 


Mungo  Paric  (q.  v.)  reached  the  banks  of 
the  Niger,  at  oego^  in  the  kingdom  of 
Bambarra  (July  22, 1796),  and  determined 
the  direction  of  its  course  to  be  eastward, 
and  not  to  the  west,  as  had  been  com- 
monly supposed.  He  traced  its  ^  course 
upward  to  Bammakoo,  and  downward  to 
Silla.  On  his  second  expedition  (1805),  he 
embarked  at  Sansanding,  with  the  intention 
of  descendinff  the  river  to  its  mouth ;  but, 
on  reaching  Boussa,  was  attacked  by  the 
natives,  and  killed.  It  was  thus  ascer- 
tained that  the  Niger  rises  in  the  western 
part  of  Ainca  (1(?—12°  N.  lat),  near  the 
sources  of  the  Senegal,  and,  after  an  east- 
erly course  of  several  hundred  miles, 
runs  in  a  southerly  direction.  IKflferent 
opinions  were  entertained  in  regard  to  its 
termination.  Some  supposed  it  to  flow 
into  the  Nile ;  others,  into  a  great  central 
lake  {  some  maintained  that  it  was  lost  in 
the  sands ;  and  others,  that  it  emptied  into 
the  gulf  of  Guinea,  or  that  the  Conso^ 
farther  to  the  south,  was  its  mouth.  Nu- 
merous attempts  were  made,  by  the  Brit- 
ish government,  to  resolve  the  question, 
>  but  with  little  success,  until  the  expedition 
of  1821,  under  Denham  and  Clapperton. 
(q.  y^  They  discovered  lake  Tchad  (Ion. 
15°  £.),  aud,  on  visiting  Soecatoo  (€P  W 
E.),  found  that  the  Niger  there  flovyed  to 
the  south,  under  the  name  of  the  Quorra. 
Its  termination,  however,  was  yet  unde- 
termined. In  1825,  Clapperton  again  set 
out  on  a  tour  of  discovery,  and  crossed 
the  Niger  at  Boussa.  On  this  expedition, 
he  was  accompanied  by  his  servant,  Rich- 
ard Lander  (q.  v.),  who,  afier  the  death  of 
his  master,  attempted  to  descend  the  Ni- 

ST  from  Fundah,  but  was  prevented  bv 
e  jealousy  of  the  government  In  1830, 
Richard  Lander  set  out  from  Badagry, 
with  his  brother  John,  for  the  purpose  of^ 
following  down  the  course  of  tlie  river  to 
its  mouth.  They  reached  the  river  at 
Boussa,  from  thence  ascended  to  Youri 
and  the  Cubbie,  which  comes  from  Soe- 
catoo. They  then  descended  the  river, 
which  flov<^  nearly  south  from  Boussa, 
and  which,  afier  receiving  the  Shary, 
expands  into  a  large  lake,  and  thence 
empties,  by  several  arms,  into  the  Bight 
of  Benin.  The  mouth  by  which  they 
reached  the  sea,  is  laid  down  on  the  maps 
as  the  river  Nun.  Thus  from  Park's  first 
noint,  in  1805,  ks  course  is  traced  for 
2000  miles,  a  considerable  part  of  which 
is  navigabto  for  steam-boats,  through  a 
rich  and  populous  countiy,  the  iimab- 
itants  of  which  have  made  considerable 
progress  in  civilization.  The  river,  m  the 
upper  part  of  its  coum,  is  known  to  the 
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natives  as  the  JoKba ;  in  the  lower,  as  the 
Quorra ;  the  name  Mgtr  was  erroneously 
applied  to  it  by  the  Europeans,  on  the 
supposition  that  it  was  the  river  spoken 
of  by  Ptolemy.  The  Journal  of  the  Lan- 
ders is  announced  (in  3  vols.),  but  has  not 
yet  appeared. 

NioHT.  (For  the  division  of  the  24 
hours  into  day  and  night,  see  Day,)  As 
a  telluric  phenomenon,  ni^t  is  of  tlie 
greatest  interest.  The  sleep  which  it 
brings  to  most  organic  creatures ;  the  life 
to  which  otheiv  awake  with  it;  the  in- 
crease of  feverish  sym|itoms  on  its  arrival ; 
and  many  othef*^  phenomena,  are  of  the 

*  One  of  the  lAMt  interesting;  of  these  is  the 
ereater  clearness  with  which  distant  sounds  are 
Heard  during  night.  This  fact,  which  had  been 
obwrved  by  the  ancients,  and  in  large  cities,  or 
their  vicinity,  was  commonly  ascribed  to  ihe  re- 
pose of  animated  beings.  W  hen  Humboldt  first 
beard  the  noise  of  the  peat  cataracts  of  the  Ori- 
noco, in  the  plain  which  stirrounds  the  Mission  of 
the  Apures,  bis:  attention  was  particularly  directed 
to  this  curious  fact,  and  he  was  of  ooinion  that  the 
noise  was  three  times  louder  at  nigtit  than  during 
the  day.  As  tlic  humming  of  insects  was  much 
greater  at  night  than  during  the  day,  and  as  the 
breeze  which  mij^t  have  agiUled  the  leaves  of 
the  trees  never  rose  till  aAcr  sunset,  this  eminent 
travc!tcr  was  compelled  to  seek  for  another  cause 
of  the  phenomenon.  In  a  hot  day,  when  warm 
currents  of  air  ascend  from  the  heated  ground,  and 
mix  with  the  cold  air  above,  of  a  different  density, 
the  transparency  of  the  air  is  so  much  affected, 
that  every  object  seen  throocfa  it  appears  to  be  in 
motion,  Just  as  when  we  Iook  at  any  object  over 
a  fire  or  the  flame  of  a  candle.  The  air  is,  there- 
fore, dtiring  the  day,  a  mixed  medium,  in  which 
tjbc  sounds  are  reflected  and  scattered  in  passing 
through  streams  of  air  of  different  densities,  as  in 
the  experiment  of  mixing  atmospheric  air  ajid  hy- 
drogen. At  midnight,  on  the  contrary,  when  the 
air  IS  transparent,  and  of  uniform  density,  as  may 
be  seen  by  the  brilliancy  and  number  or  the  stars, 
the  slightest  sound  reaches  the  car  without  inter- 
ruption. M.  Chladni  has  illustrated  the  effect  of 
mixed  medium  by  an  elegant  experiment  of  easy 
repetition.  If  we  pour  sparkling  Champagne  into 
a  tali  glass  till  it  is  half  lull,  the  glass  cannot  be 
made  to  ring  by  a  stroke  upon  its  edge,  but  admits 
a  dull,  disagreeable  and  puffy  sound.  This  effect 
continues  as  long  as  the  effervescence  lasts,  and 
while  the  wine  is  filled  with  air-bubblcs.  But  as 
the  effervescence  subsides,  the  sound  becomes 
clearer  and  clearer,  till,  at  last,  the  glass  rings  as' 
usual,  when  the  air-bubbles  have  disappeared. 
By  reproducing  the  effervescence,  the  sound  is 
deadened  as  before.  The  same  experiment  may 
be  noadc  with  effervescing  malt  liquors,  and  with 
still  more  effect  by  putting  a  piece  of  sponge,  or  a 
little  wool  or  tow,  into  a  tumbler  of  water.  The 
cause  of  the  result  obtained  by  M.  Chladni  is,  that 
tne  glass  and  the  contained  liquid,  in  order  to  give 
a  musical  tone,  must  vibrate  reeulariy  in  unison 
as  a  system ;  and  if  any  considerable  part  of  a 
system  is  unsusceptible  of  rerular  vibration,  the 
whole  must  be  so.  Baron  Humboldt  has  em- 
ployed this  interesting  experiment  to  illustrate  and 
explain  the  phenomenon  of  distant  sounds  being 
more  distinctly  heard  during  the  night. 
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highest  interest— In  mythology.  Night 
(Latin,  Rox;  Greek,  vo^)  is  dauffbter  of 
Chaos,  and  sister  to  Erebus,  by  whom  she 
became  the  mother  of  Day  and  Ether. 
Everv  thing  unknown,  dark,  horrid  and 
awful,  belongs  to  her  proffenv, — Death, 
Sleep,  Dreams,  Sickness  and  Plague,  Dis- 
cord, War,  Murder,  Deceit,  &c.  The 
Hesperides,  also,  were  called  her  daugh- 
ters. According  to  the  Orphic  poems, 
she  was  also  the  goddess  of  love.  Mod- 
em mythology  represents  her  as  mounted 
on  a  chariot,  and  co\'ered  with  a  veil  be- 
spangled with  stars.  Occasionally  two 
children  are  depicted  as  held  imder  her 
arms ;-  the  one  black,  representing  the  prin- 
ciple of  death ;  tlie  other  white,  to  indicate 
the  innocenceand  refreshingnature  of  sleep. 
Some  of  the  modem  artists  have  depicted 
her  as  a  woman  veiled  in  roouraiag  habili- 
ments, crowned  with  poppies,  and  borne 
on  a  chariot  drawn  ny  bats  and  owls. 
One  of  the  finest  representations  of  Night 
is  a  bass-relief  of  Thorwaldsen :  a  coire- 
sponding  piece  represents  Day.  It  is  one 
of  the  loveliest  and  happiest  productions 
of  that  great  artist 

Night-blindness  ;  a  disease  in  which 
the  eyes  require  the  full  li^t  of  day  to 
see.  Persons  afflicted  with  this  disease 
cannot  see  at  all,  or  see  very  imperfectly, 
by  candle-light,  or  moon-light  The 
medical  name  of  this  disease  is  hemeralopia 
(from  fiitepa,  day,  and  inronai,  to  see.)  He- 
ber  says  it  is  very  common  in  India. — 
J^ctolopia  (from  Mi  night,  and  inroftai,  to 
see),  a  disease  in  which  the  patient  sees 
little  or  nothing  by  day-light,  but  sees  bet- 
ter than  others  in  the  dark,  is  sometimes 
improperly  called  night-blindness. 

Night-blooming  Cereus.  (See  Cac- 
tus,) 

Night-Haw  K(caorim^gu<  Afnericanus), 
The  night-hawk,  which  is  also  called  a  bai 
in  some  of  the  Southern  States,  is  univer- 
sally known  in  the  U.  States.  It  com- 
monly appears  in  Pennsylvania  about  the 
latter  encf  of  April,  and  is  to  be  seen 
towards  evening,  in  pursuit  of  its  prey, 
which  consists  of  beetles  and  other  large 
insects.  The  female  begins  to  lay  about 
the  middle  of  May.  She  makes  no  nest, 
depositing  her  eggs  on  the  bare  ground, 
though  always  in  a  dry  situation.  The 
eggs  are  usually  two  in  number,  rather 
oblong,  equally  thick  at  both  ends,  of  a 
dirty  bluish-white,  marked  with  numerous 
blotches  of  dark  olive-brown.  Like  the 
goat-sucker  of  Europe,  the  night-hawk 
always  sits  lengthivise  on  the  branch  on 
which  it  roosts,  and  not  across  it,  like 
other   birds.      When   incubation   com- 
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tneneeiS  the  male  keepi  a  vigilant  watch 
aroiuid.  When  the  younff  are  firat  batch- 
ed, they  are  coYend  wim  a  down  of  a 
pale-brown^  color.  The  night-hawk  is 
a  bird  of  strong  and  vigorous  flight,  and 
great  expanse  of  wing.  It  often  visits  our 
cities,  darting  and  uttering  its  peculiar 
squeak  over  the  streets  at  a  great  height, 
diving  down  perpendicularlv,  and  produc- 
ing a  hollow  sound,  which  has  been  aptly 
compared  to  blowing  strongly  into  the 
bung-hole  of  an  empty  hogshead.  When 
the  weather  is  wet  and  gloomy,  these 
birds  are  to  be  seen  abroad  at  all  times  of 
the  day,  though  their  usual  time  of  ap- 
pearance is  from  two  hours  before  sunset 
till  dark.  When  wounded,  they  attempt 
to  intimidate  by  opening  their  mouth  to 
its  utmost  stretchy  throwing  the  head  for- 
waids,  uttering  a  kind  of  guttural,  whiz- 
zing noise,  and  striking  violently  with 
then:  wings.  Thev  begin  to  go  south 
i^ut  the  middle  of  August^  an^  by  the 
middle  of  September,  few  are  to  be  seen 
in  Pennsylvania.  The  night-hawk  is  9^ 
inches  in  length,  and  23  in  extent;  the 
upper  parts  are  of  a  very  deep  blackish- 
brown,  thickly  sprinkled  with  minute 
spots,  and  streaks  of  a  pale  cream  color, 
on  the  back  and  head.  The  tail  is  some- 
what shorter  than  the  wings  when  shut, 
and  is  forked ;  the  mouth  is  large,  and  has 
no  bristles  about  it  The  night-hawk 
bears  some  resemblance  to  th :  two  other 
species  of  caprimulgtu  whiph  are  found 
in  the  U.  States — the  chuck-wills-widow 
and  whip-poor-will.  (q.  v.)  (See  Wilson, 
OrmtM,,  V,  p.  65.) 

NiOHTirroALE  (nwtactUa  lUsciniaX.  This 
small  bird,  which  is  so  celebratea  for  its 
vocal  powers,  has  but  little  to  recommend 
it  in  the  beauty  of  its  plumage.  The  up- 
per part  of  its  body  is  of  a  rusty  brown, 
tinged  with  olive;  the  under  parts  are  of  a 
pate  ash  color,  almost  white  at  the  throat 
and  bellv-  It  is  about  six  inches  in 
length.  The  nightingale  is  a  bird  of  paa- 
f^g^  appearing  m  Europe  about  the  be-, 
ginning  of  April,  and  leaving  it  early  in 
the  autumn.'  It  is  solitary  in  its  habits, 
never  associating  in  flocks,  like  roost  of 
the  smaller  bird&  The  female  builds  in 
low  bushes  or  hedges,  near  water,  and 
lavs  from  four  to  nve  olive-green  eggs. 
This  binl  perhaps  owes  some  of  its  fame 
to  the  cireumstance  of  its  singing  during 
the  evening  and  night,  when  eveiy  sound 
is  heard  to  advantage,  and  has  a  powerful 
effect  on  the  imagination.  But  it  is  not  to 
lis  power  of  song  alone  that  this  bird  is 
indebted  for  its  celebrity ;  wonderful  sto- 
ries are  tokl  of  its  oratorical  talents.    Ges- 


ner  gimvely  rektes  that  two^  kept  at  Ratis- 
bon,  spent  whole  nights  in  discoursing  on 
politics;  and  Pliny  states  that  Germanicua 
and  Dnisus  educated  one  so  peifectly ,  that 
it  delivered  qieeches  both  in  Latin  and 
Greek.  The  proper  food  for  nightingales 
is  spiden,  wood-lice,  ant-eggs,  flies  and 
worms.  They  are  subject  to  various  dis- 
eases, for  which,  according  to  some  bird 
fimciers,  the  best  antidote  or  preventive  is, 
to  give  a  black  spider,  eveiy  day  for  six 
days,  in  the  month  of  March. 
Nightmare.  (See  InaAui.) 
NioBTspADB  (mdamtm  nigrum) ;  a  com- 
mon weed  in  waste  places,  both  through- 
out Europe  and  the  U.  StatesL  The  stem 
is  eight  or  ten  inches  high,  and  is  fur- 
nished with  oval  and  more  or  less  angular 
leaves.  The  flowers  are  small,  white,  scat- 
tered here  and  there  upon  the  branches, 
in  bunches  of  ^ve  or  six,  and  are  suc- 
ceeded by  small  black  hemes.  It  pos- 
sesses narcotic  properties,  though  not  so 
dangerous  as  was  once  supposed,  and  was 
formeriy  much  employed  in  medicine,  but 
at  present  is  only  used  for  external  appti- 
cations.  The  bitter-sweet  (&  dukamara) 
is  also  sometimes  called  nijpdahatU.  This 
is  a  European  plant,  and  is  also  common 
in  the  Northern  and  Middle  States,  even 
at  a  distance  from  habitations.  The  stem 
is  woodv,  and  divides  at  base  into  several 
long,  flexuouB  branches,  which  twine 
round  and  support  themselves  upon  the 
surrounding  pumts.  The  leaves  are,  some 
of  them,  oval-lanceolate  and  entire,  and 
others  with  two  lateral  lobes  at  the  base. 
The  flowers  are  larger  than  those  of  the 
preceding,  of  a  fme  violet  color,  and  are 
disposed  in  corymbs  along  the  branches. 
The  fruit  consists  of  ovoid,  bright  red  ber- 
ries, which,  for  a  long  time,  were  sup- 
posed poisonous:  lately,  however,  they 
have  been  administered  to  various  ani- 
mals, in  large  quantities,  without  produc- 
ing any  deleterious  efiects.  The  deadly- 
nightshade  (airopa  heUadonnn)  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  aangerous  plant,  and  fre- 
quently produces  fatal  efiects  in  the  East- 
em  contment,  where  it  grows  abundantly 
in  waste  places.  Fortunately,  it  has  not 
hitherto  been  naturalized  in  the  U.  States. 
The  stem  is  about  three  feet  hi^,  a  little 
hairy,  herbaceous  and  branchmg.  The 
leaves  are  large,  oval,  acute,  and  sofUv 
pubescent  The  flowera  are  solitary,  bell- 
shaped,  and  of  a  dull  purple  color.  They 
are  succeeded  by  black  berries,  which  are 
so  much  the  more  dangerous,  as  their 
taste  b  sweetish  and  rather  agreeable. 
The  extract,  dissolved  in  w^ler  and  ap- 
plied to  the  eye,  poeseases  the  remaritaUo 
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property  of  dilatiog  the  pupil,  and  ia»  in 
coueequence,  empbyed  in  eurgieal  open- 
tions  for  that  purpose.  The  pfimt  belon«i 
to  the  §okmac€a,  the  Bame  natural  family 
with  the  preceding. 

NieaiifE.    (See  TUamunL) 

NieaiTiA,  Soudan,  or  TAKaona ;  a  gen- 
eral name  for  the  interior  parts  of  Amca, 
some  portions  of  which  are  yet  unknown, 
and  some  have  beeu  only  recently  ex- 
plored by  Clapperton,  Cailfe,  Lander,  &c. 
It  contains  a  great  number  of  kingdoms, 
or  countries,  among  which  are  Bambarra, 
Umbuctoo  and  Kong  on  the  west ;  Hous- 
sa,  Boigou,  Yarribe,  Nyffe,  Funda,  Bour- 
nou,  Mandara,  Begharmi  and  Kanem  in 
the  centre ;  Bergoo,  Darfur,  Kordo&n, 
Donga,  and  the  countiy  of  the  Shillooks, 
to  the  east.  It  lies  between  6°  and  IT* 
N.  la^  and  9"  W.  and  32°  E.  Ion.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Sahara,  on  the 
east  by  Nubia,  on  the  south  by  the  Moun- 
tains of  the  Moon  and  Lower  Guinea,  and 
on  the  west  by  Senegamtna.  As  thus  de- 
scribed, it  is  about  IraOO  miles  fitun  west 
to  east,  500  from  north  to  south,  with  a 
superficial  area  of  lfS50fiOO,  It  contains 
some  lofty  mountains ;  some  of  the  sum- 
mits of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon  being 
covered  with  perpetual  snow ;  the  Kong 
range  is  in  the  south-western  part  of  the 
countiv.  In  the  centre  is  lake  Tchad, 
into  which  the  Yeou  and  the  Shary,  two 
large  rivers  from  the  south-west,  empty 
themselves ;  the  north-eastern  borders  of 
the  lake  have  not  been  examined.  The 
Niger  (q.  v.)  rises  in  the  western  part  of 
Nigritia,  and,  after  an  easterlv  course, 
flows  south  into  the  gulf  oi  Guinea. 
During  eight  or  nine  months,  the  heat  is 
▼eiy  great  In  the  rainy  season  (from 
June  to  September),  the  country  is  cover- 
ed with  a  most  luxuriant  vegetation.  The 
soil,  in  general,  is  fertile,  prc^ucing  maize, 
rice,  ndnet,  cotton,  hemp,  melons,  indigo, 
dates,  the  gooroo,  or  Soudan  nut,  -£c. 
The  gigantic  baobab,  the  butter-tree,  va- 
rious resinous  trees,  Slc^  are  found  in 
the  foresta  Camels,  dromedaries,  asses, 
horses,  sheep,  goats  and  homed  cattle 
are  numerous.  Lions,  leopards,  hyaenas, 
wolves,  jackals,  rhinoceroses,  elephants, 
ciraffes,  monkeys,  crocodiles,  &c,,  are 
found  in  the  woods  or  riven.  A  great 
portion  of  the  country  being  populous,  we 
may  suppose  it  to  contain  about  20,000,000 
inhabitants.  They  are  more  advanced  in 
civilization  than  the  negroes  of  the  coast, 
to  whom  our  knowledge  has,  till  lately, 
been  principally  confirod.  They  exer- 
cise some  ot  ihe  mechanical  arts  with  skill, 
«nd  an  important  commerce  is  carried  on 


with' the  Barbaiy  states,  Egypt,  and  Nu- 
bia, by  Moorish  merchants,  in  caravans. 
Slaves,  ivory,  gum,  ostrich  feathers,  k>c^ 
are  the  most  considerable  articles  of  ex- 
port The  discovery  of  a  great  navigable 
river,  running  through  the  heart  of  the 
countiy,  and  accessible  to  Europeans  from 
the  sea,  must  have  a  most  important  in- 
fluence on  the  condition  of  this  country. 
Park,  Clapperton  and  Caill^  have  fur- 
nished us  with  nearly  all  the  information 
which  we  possess  concerning  these  re- 
gions, which  were  but  indisdncdy  known 
to  the  ancients  under  the  general  name  of 
JBtfttopio.  The  Journal  of  the  Landers 
(now  m  press)  will  give  some  ftirther  mate- 
rials relating  to  the  south-western  part 

Nihil  Album  ;  a  name  formerly  given 
to  the  white  oxide  of  zinc. 

NiLK ;  a  large  river  of  Africa,  which 
flows  through  Nubia  and  Egypt  Below 
Cairo,  where  it  is  1000  yards  wide,  it  di- 
vides into  two  main  branches,  which 
again  separate  into  several  arms,  the  ex- 
treme eastern  and  western  of  whreh  give  to 
the  lower  part  of  Egypt  the  form  of  a  delta, 
(q.  V.)  There  were  anciendy  reckoned 
seven  principal  mouths  by  which  its 
waters  were  poured  into  the  Mediterra- 
nean ;  only  those  of  Bteimietta  and  Rosetta 
are  at  present  navigable ;  the  otheza  hav» 
been  choked  up.  The  sources  of  the 
Nile  have  never  been  accurately  deter- 
mined. Among  the  Greeks  and  Komans, 
this  river  excited  the  greatest  interest; 
frnm  its  being  the  largest  known  to  them, 
fix>m  its  inundation,  of  which  they  had  no 
other  examples,  and  were  ignorant  of  the 
cause,  and  from  its  unknown  origin.  The 
name  AQc,  according;  to  Spineto  (Lee- 
iure$  on  Hterogly^htcs),  is  Greek;  the 
Egyptians  calling  it  merely  Joro,  which 
means  rtver.  The  true  Nile  is  formed  by 
the  confluence  of  the  Bahr-d-^hiad  {white 
river)  and  the  Bakr-d-Axartk  (blue  river),  in 
lat  15''  40^  N.  The  former,  rising  in 
Abyssinia,  to  thb  south-west  of  lake  Dem- 
bea,  comes  from  the  south-east,  and  was 
considered  by  Bruce  as  the  Nile.  The 
latter,  however,  which  comes  from  the 
south-west,  and  is  supposed  to  rise  in  the 
Mountains  of  the  Moon,  brings  down  the 
greatest  mass  of  water,  and  is  considered 
by  Cailliaud  as'  the  true  Nile.  (See  Mt- 
rpt.)  This  is  a  mere  dispute  about  worda 
in  lat  17°  W,  it  receives  the  Tacazze 
from  the  east,  entere  Egypt  in  24°,  folk)w- 
ing  nearly  a  nortbem  course,  and  below 
Cairo  (30°  15^  N.)  divides  into  the  two 
main  amis  above-mentioned,  the  Damiet- 
ta.  or  the  eastern,  and  the  Rosetta,  or 
western  branch.    The  distance  from  the 
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eonflueoce  of  its  two  head  branches  to 
the  sea  is  *  about  1500  luUes ;  from  its 
highest  sources,  probably  not  far  from 
2m)0  miles.  (See  Rivera.)  The  cataracts 
so  much  celebrated  by  the  ancients,  mod- 
om  discoveries  have  shown  to  be  insig- 
nificant; they  appear  to  be  hardly  any 
thing  more  than  what  we'  call,  in  this 
country,  rapida.  In  Upper  Egypt,  it  is 
confined  between  two  ranges  of  moun- 
tains, which  leave  only  a  narrow  strip 
each  side  of  the  river.  Near  Cairo,  the 
river  valley  widens,  and  the  level  nature 
of  the  country  below  allows  it  to  spread 
itself  over  a  wide  plain.  The  seven 
mouths  were  called,  by  the  ancients,  the 
Coiuotc,  the  most  western  (probably  to 
lake  £dko  or  Mareotis),  the  BoUniic  (the 
Rosetta  branch),  the  SebenmHc  (pfobably 
terminating  in  lake  Bourlos),  the  PhatnU- 
%c  or  Bumic  (now  the  Damietta  branch), 
the  Tamticj  the  Mendesian,  and  the  Pdu- 
noA  (the  most  easterly),  which .  entered 
the  sea  at  dififerent  points  of  what  is  now 
lake  Mewzaleh.  In  Upper  and  Middle 
Egypt,  there  are  great  numbere  of  canals 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  which  serve 
to  irrigate  the  country :  the  principal, 
called  the  taxusi  of  Jastpky  communicates 
with  lake  Moeris.  (q.v.)  The  inunda- 
tions of  the  Nile  are  owing  to  periodical 
rains,  which  ftU  to  the  south  of  the  17th 
degree.  They  begin  in  March,  but  have 
no  efifect  upon  the  river  until  three  months 
later.  Towards  the  end  of  June,  it  begins 
to  rise,  and  continues  rising  at  the  rate  of 
about  four  inches  a  day,  until  the  end  of 
September,  when  it  ftJls  for  about  the 
same  period  of  time.  Herodotus  informs 
us  that,  in  his  time,  a  rise  of  16  cubits 
was  sufficient  to  water  the  country:  at 
present,  22  cubits  are  considered  a  good 
rise.  A  rise  of  26  cubits,  in  1829,  destroy- 
ed a  great  many  villages,  with  their  in- 
habitants. The  lower  part  of  Egypt  has, 
therefore,  been  very  much  raised  since 
the  time  of  Herodotus,  by  the  accumu- 
lated deposits  of  rich  slime  brought  down 
by  the  river.  (See  E^gy]^-)  This  mud, 
which  is  composed  principally  of  argilla- 
ceous earth  and  carbonate  of' lime,  serves 
to  fertilize  the  overflowed  lands,  and  is 
used  for  manure  for  such  places  as  are 
not  sufficiently  saturated  by  the  river:  it 
is  also  formed  into  bricks,  and  various 
vessels  for  domestic  use,  &c.  The  pres- 
ent pacha  (see  Moharrmed  Mi)  has  open- 
ed many  of  the  old  canals,  which  hod 
been  closed  for  centuries,  and  duff  new 
ones :  among  the  latter,  the  canal  of  Mah- 
mood,  connecting  the  harbor  of  Aksxan- 
dria  with  the  Nile,  near  Fouah,  48  miles 


long,  90  feet  oroad  and  18  deep,  is  a  mag- 
nificent work.  Among  the  animals  with 
which  the  Nile  abouncu,  the  most  remark- 
able are  the  crocodile  and  the  hippopota- 
mus. In  the  ancient  Egyptian  mytnok>- 
gy,  the  Nile  was  revered  as  the  tutelary 
deity  of  the  countiy.  The  Greeks  make 
him  the  son  of  Pontus  and  Thalassa,  or 
of  Oceanus  and  Tethys.  Memphis  is 
said  to  have  been  his  daughter.  When 
the  waters  began  to  rise,  the  inhabitants 
celebrated  the  festivals  called  NHoa^  sac- 
rificed a  black  bull  to  him,  strewed  lotus 
flowers  on  the  water,  &c.  In  the  citv  of 
Nibpolis,  a  temple  was  erected  to  him. 
His  attributes  are  the  crocodile,  the  sphinx, 
the  hippopotamus  and  the  dolphin.  The 
Nile  has  been  personified  in  several  statues, 
particularly  in  a  ver>'  noble  one  of  black 
marble,  now  in  the  Vatican.  He  is  dis- 
tinguished by  his  large  cornucopia,  by 
the  sphinx  couched  under  him,  and  by 
the  sixteen  Uttle  children  playing  around 
him.  By  the  sixteen  children  are  under- 
stood the  several  risings  of  the  river  every 
year,  as  far  as  to  sixteen  cubits.  The 
bkick  marble  is  said  to  be  in  allusioB  to 
the  Nile's  coming  from  Ethiopia.  The 
water  flows  down  from  under  his  robe, 
which  conceals  his  urn,  to  denote  that  the 
head  of  this  river  was  impenetrable.  In 
some  modem  statues,  the  bead  of  the  fig- 
ure is  quite  hidden  under  his  robe  for  the 
same  reason.  An  instrument,  caUed  a 
nHometer^  was  constructed  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  consisting  of  a  rod  or  pillar, 
marked  with  the  necessary  divisions, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  iHt»- 
portionate  increases  of  the  flcx>d  of  the 
Nile.  It  is  said  by  several  Arabian  writera 
to  have  been  first  set  up  bv  Jc<eph  during 
his  regency  in  Egypt.  The  measure  of  it 
vras  sixteen  cubits. 

NUOBTETER.      (ScC  JVtle.) 

Nimbus,  or  Glort  ;  the  halo,  or  collec- 
tion of  mys  surrounding,  in  ancient  times, 
the  heads  of  certain  deities,  kings  and 
emperors,  and,  since  the  establishment  of 
Christianity,  the  heads  of  Christ  and  the 
saints.  Some  have  attributed  the  origin 
of  the  custom  to  the  practice,  in  the  Ro- 
man triumphs,  of  placing  a  common  round 
shield  over  the  head  of  the  triumphant 
leader,  and  have  supposed  that  the  cover- 
ings which  protected  the  heads  of  the 
statues  of  the  gods  from  filth  and  dust, 
were  called  by  the  same  name,  and  that 
these  ravs  were  at  first  added  for  orna- 
ment, whence  sprung  afterwards  the  real 
halo,  or  glory.  But  it  is  probable,  fW>m 
the  numerous  lesends  in  which  holy 
children  are  descnbed  with  glories,  that 
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thoy  owe  their  origin  to  an  nieient  Orient- 
al aymboL — Mmbus  in  the  Latin  for  dowL 
{QwCUmdB.) 

NmxeuBZf  (aneientiv  J^TamomafUi) ;  a 
■troDg  city  in  'the  Dutch  {Movince  of 
Guelderland,  denghtfoUy  situated  on  a 
steep  hiilf  reaching  down  to  the  Waal ; 
laL5P5F  N.;  Ion.  32P40'  £.;  popula- 
tion, 13|925.  Most  of  the  streets  are  nar- 
fofr  and  dark.  The  principal  of  the  nine 
churches  is  a  handsome  building.  On  a 
height  near  the  river  are  seen  the  ruins 
of  an  old  tower,  said  to  have  been  built 
by  Chariemagne.  The  town-house  con- 
tains a  rich  collection  of  Roman  antiqui- 
ties. The  Belvedere,  a  high  tower,  mm 
which  there  is  a  most  extensive  view,  is 
near  the  beautiful  public  walk,  the  Kaher- 
ho§eh.  The  pale  beer  [MoU)  of  Nimeffuen 
is  fiunous.  Nimeguen  is  celebrated  for 
two  treaties  of  peace,  concluded  in  1678, 
between  Spain,  France  and  Holland,  and, 
in  1679,  between  Germany  and  Sweden. 

NiMBS,  or  NiSMBS  (^ema»tsus)y  a  city 
of  France,  capital  of  the  department  of 
the  Gaid;  laL 43P 5(y N. ;  lon.4<'2FE.; 
350  miles  south-east  of  Paris ;  episcopal 
see,  and  the  seat  of  several  departmental 
authorities.  It  is  situated  in  a  delightful 
plain,  and  is  surrounded  with  baul^anUf 
which  occupy  the  place  of  the  former  for- 
tificationsL  It  contains  some  handsome 
pubUc  buildings^  among  which  are  the 
pakna-dt-ju^ieey  an  hospital,  and  cathe- 
dniL  The  public  walks  are  magnificent 
The  population  is  39,068,  of  wfaicn  a  great 
number  are  Calvinists.  The  inhabitants 
ate  principally  employed  in  manufactures, 
chiefly  of  idlk  and  cotton.  It  has  consider- 
able commerce  in  wine,  oil,  essences, 
drugs,  dye-stuffs,  &c.  Niuies,  next  to 
Rome,  contains  the  greatest  number  of 
monuments  of  Roman  grandeur:  among 
them  are  the  square  house  (moimm  carrie), 
an  ancient  temple,  built  by  Adrian,  76  feet 
lonff,  38  broad,  and  43  high,  with  30  beau- 
tiful Corinthian  oolumns  (it  was  repaired 
by  Louis  XIV,  and  again  in  1820);  the 
amphitheatre,  a  noble  circus  of  the  I>oric 
order,  the  walls  of  which,  composed  of 
enormous  masses  of  stone,  united  with 
admirable  skill,  and  about  1200  feet  in 
circumference,  are  in  good  preservation ; 
the  beautiful  fountain  of  Diana,  with  its 
baths  and  trees ;  the  temple  of  Diana,  in 
ruins ;  and  the  ancient  tower  Magne,  on  a 
hill  outside  of  the  city,  the  original  desti- 
nation of  which  is  unknown.  Very  fine 
mosaics  have  been  found  here,  and  nu- 
merous fingOMnts  of  ancient  buildings, 
with  Greek  and  Latin  inaeripiioDB.  Nimes 
is  fluppeaed  to  have  been  bui^  ^  ^  Qntk 
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colony,  and  was  afterwards,  for  about  560- 

J  ears,  in  the  possession  of  the  Romans, 
n  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  it  became  a 
strong  hold  of  Calvinism  (see  Hugtunots\ 
and  sufiered  much  during  the  civil  waito. 
In  1815  (see  Drance)^  it  was  the  scene  of 
religious  violence  in  consequence  of  the 
reaction  of  that  period.  See  Millin's 
Voyage  dana  les  DiparUmenJts  du  Midi; 
M euud's  Hiaioirt  des  AnHquit4$  de  MmtJt 
(1822). 

NiMROD ;  a  valiant  warrior,  who,  ac-  ^ 
cordinff  to  the  Mosaic  account,  lived  before 
2000  H.  C,  and  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  the  first  conqueror  who  substi- 
tuted the  monarchical  yoke  for  the  patri- 
archal independency  oflhe  nomadic  tribes. 
Babylon  and  the  monarchy  of  Nimrod 
were  founded  by  him,  and  enlaiged  by 
the  conquest  of  the  towns  (fortified  tribes) 
of  Erech  (afterwards  Edessa),  Accad  (af- 
terwards Nisibis),  and  Calneh  (afterwards 
Ctesiphon,  in  Mesopotamia).  Herder  calls 
him  the  builder  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  and 
connders  the  representation  of  him,  as  a 
powerful  hunter,  merely  a  figurative  des- 
ignation of  the  tyranny  and  artifice  by 
which  he  subjected  and  united  the  wild 
nomadic  tribes. — Mmrod^  in  Chaldaic 
and  Arabic,  signifies  a  rebel. 

NiNB  ;  used  by  the  English  poets  fbr 
the  Muses  (q.  v.),  on  account  of  their 
number. 

Nineveh.    (See  Mnus.) 

Ninon  db  L'Enclos.    (See  L^Endas,) 

Ninth,  in  music ;  an  interval  contain- 
ing an  octave  and  a  tone ;  also  a  name 
given  to  the  chord,  consisting  of  a  com- 
mon chord,  with  tiie  eighth  advanced  one 
note. 

NiNUS  was,  according  to  an  unceitain 
tradition,  an  Assyrian  king,  the  successor 
of  Belus,  and  one  of  the  greatest  con- 
querors in  Asia.  He  extended  the  As- 
syrian kingdom  to  the  bordere  of  India, 
to  the  Nile  and  the  Tanais,  married  Semir- 
amis,  the  wife  of  Medon,  one  of  his  gen- 
erals, who  had  assisted  him,  by  stratagem, 
in  the  conquest  of  Bactra,  the  capital  city 
of  the  Bactrians,  and  built  Nineveh,  the 
capiuil  of  his  own  kingdom,  which,  ac- 
cordinir  to  Niebuhr,  i^situated  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Tigris,  opposite  Mosul.  His 
son  was  Ninyas.  His  kuigdom  is  con- 
sidered as  having  been  founded  between 
2000  and  2100  years  B.  C. 

NioBE,  dauefater  of  Tantalus  (king  of 
Lydia)  and  of  Dione,  or  Euryanassa,  was 
the  wife  of  Amphion,  who,  in  common 
with  Zethus,  governed  Thebes,  which 
they  had  buUt.  According  to  the  com- 
mon accounts,  she  had  seven  sons  and 
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seven  daughteri,  and,  proud  of  her  bloom- 
ing ofl&pring,  she  so  tar  forgot  herself  as 
to  exalt  herself  above  Latona,  the  mother 
of  only  two  children — ^Apollo  and  Diana; 
and,  in  punishment  of  her  presumption, 
die  had  to  witness  the  destruction  of  her 
children  by  the  arrows  of  the  twin  dei- 
ties. Anguish  and  despair  transformed 
the  wretched  mother,  after  long  wander* 
ings,  into  a  stone,  which  was  shown  on 
mount  SJpylu^  in  the  kinsdom  of  her 
fiither.  Amphion  and  Zethus  also  fell, 
pierced  by  the  arrows  of  Apollo,  when, 
full  of  wrath,  they  penetrated  into  the 
sanctuary  of  the  god.  This  is  the  most 
common  account  of  the  &te  of  Niobe,  in 
the  circumstances  of  which  poets  fre- 
auendy  differ,  who  have  taken  this  stoiy 
tor  a  subject  as  often  as  artists.  The  ori- 
ffin  of  the  fable  seems  to  lie  in  the  ancient 
ngure  of  speech,  by  which  it  was  said  of 
jrounff  people  who  died  suddenly,  that 
they  nad  been  struck  with  the  arrows  of 
Apollo  or  Diana ;  and,  in  almost  all  lan- 
guages, petrifaction  is  the  natural  ima^ 
of  tne  highest  degree  of  torpid  despair. 
One  of  the  most  beautiful  exhibitions  of 
ancient  art  is  contained  ui  the  group  of 
Niobe.  The  statues  forming  this  group 
were  dug  up  in  1583,  near  the  PorUL  Lat- 
eranensie^  in  Rome,  were  purchased  by 
llie  cardinal  Ferdinand  de'  Medici,  who 
caused  tliem  to  be  placed  in  the  villa 
Medici,  and,  in  1772,  were  conveye<l  to 
Florence  by  the  grand-duke  Leopold, 
where,  in  1777,  they  weit?  placed  in  the 
Rotunda  la  Tribuna,  ailer  tbeir  restoration 
by  Vinceii2o  Spinazzi.  The  gix)up  con- 
sists of  fourteen  statues,  and  is  considered 
to  be  the  one  described  by  Pliuy,  Re- 
specting its  author  nothing  certain  was, 
even  in  his  time,  known;  some,  with 
Pliny,  attributed  it  to  Scopas;  others,  to 
Praxiteles :  Winkelmann  declared  himself 
for  Scopas.  Equally  ignorant  are  we 
respecdng  the  original  combination  of  the 
single  figures.  It  has  hitherto  been  the 
more  dbficult  to  form  an  opinion,  inas- 
much as  several  of  them,  the  *Uwo  wrest- 
lers," as  they  ai-e  termed,  tlie  pedagogue 
(whom  Fabroni  takes  for  king  Amphion), 
and  one  of  the  daughters  (whom  G6the 
thinks  an  Erato),  have  been  pronounced 
by  the  best  connoisseurs  not  to  belong  to 
this  group,  although  they  were  all  found 
in  one  place  and  at  the  same  time.  The 
English  architect  Cockerell,  in  an  essay,  in 
1816,  proposed  the  conjecture  that  these 
celebrated  statues  were  arranged  on  a 
line  pyramidally,  and  constituted  the  or- 
naments of  the  front  of  some  ancient  tem- 
ple; and  it  is  well  known  that  the  Greek 


architects  were  fond  of  decorating  tkic 
fronts  of  tbeir  temples  in  such  a  manner. 
The  supposition  is  corroborated  by  the  ex- 
aminations which  the  British  artist  him- 
self made  of  the  single  statues.  Their- 
lieights,  diminishing  on  both  sides  so  as 
to  ronn  the  ndes  of  a  triangle;  their  atti- 
tudes, perfectly  adapted  to  such  a  situa- 
tion ;  all  of  them  pressing  towards  the 
centre,  formed  by  the  mother  as  the  high- 
est statue ;  and  then  the  remaikable 
neglect,  and  even  intentionally  imperfect 
workmanship  of  the  back  of  most  of  these 
statues,  which  evidently  shows  that  the 
artitt  had  thought  only  of  the  eflfect  pro- 
duced by  a  front  view  of  his  work,  des- 
tined for  exhiUtion  on  a  wall ; — all  these 
considerations  make  it  probable  that  this 
group  was  designed  for  such  an  architec- 
tural embellishment  Ceckerell  has  illus- 
trated this  artangement  by  a  sketch, 
etched  by  himself  on  stone. 

NiPHON.    (See./cwotk) 

NisBET,  Ch^irles,  D.  D.,  first  president 
of  Dickinson  college,  Pennsylvania,  was 
born  in  1736,  at  Haddington,  Scotland,  and 
received  his  education  in  Edinburgh.  For 
several  years  he  officiated  as  minister  of 
Montrose,  and,  in  1783,  when  the  college 
in  Carlisle  was  instituted,  was  invited  to 
become  its  president.  In  1785^  he  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  that  station,  and  con- 
tinued to  fulfil  them  until  his  death,  Jan. 
17, 1804,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age. 
The  learning  of  doctor  Nisbet  was  very 
extensive.  He  was  an  adnurable  classical 
scholar,  and  particulariy  conversant  with 
Greek.  At  one  time  he  could  repeat  the 
whole  of  the  iEneid  and  of  Young's  Night 
Thoughts;  indeed,  his  power  of  quotation 
generally  was  inexhaustible.  He  was  en- 
dowed with  genuine  wit,  and  was  some- 
.  times  inclined  ta  be  sarcastic.  His  ser- 
mons were  impressive  and  powerful.  In 
disposition,  he  was  sincere,  benevolent 
and  humane. 

Nisi  Prius.  Trial  at  mn  prius  is  a 
name  often  given,  both  in  England  and  the 
U.  States,  to  trial  by  jury,  in  the  superior 
courts.  The  term  originated,  in  the  Eng- 
lish courts,  in  the  following  way:  Ques- 
tions of  fact,  in  all  causes  commenced  in 
the  courts  of  Westminster  hall,  are,  by 
course  of  the  courts,  apminted  to  be  tried 
on  a  day  fixed  in  some  Easter  or  Michael- 
mas term,  by  a  jury  returned  from  th« 
county  wherein  the  cause  of  action  arises; 
but  witii  this  proviso,— ^AM  prius  jtutid- 
arii  ad  atsisaa  capiendoi  vmarint ;  that  is, 
unless  before  the  day  fixed,  the  judges 
of  assize  come  into  the  county  in  question, 
which  they  always  do  in  the  vacatioa  pie- 
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ceding  eadi  Easter  and  Michaelmas  term, 
and  there  try  the  cause ;  and  then,  upon 
return  of  the  verdict  given  by  the  juiy  to 
the  court  above,  the  judges  there  give 
judgment  for  the  perty  for  \f1iom  the  ver- 
(^ct  is  found.  The  commission  under 
which  these  judges  of  assize  act  is  called 
a  '*  commission  of  ttm  pmw,"  and,  as 
the  juiy  trials  take  place  before  them, 
while  the  judges  in*  Westminster  hall  set- 
tie  questions  of  law,  these  jury  trials  are 
called  ^  trials  at  nm^ttf." 
Ntsmes.  ^See  ^unea.) 
Nitrate  op  Silver.  (See  Siher,) 
Nitre  ;  the  common  name  of  nitrate  of 
potash.  (See  Poiask.) 
Nitric  Acid.  (See  ^cidj  and  Mtrogen.) 
NiTRooEir ;  the  name  of  an  elastic  fluid, 
discovered  by  doctor  Rutherford,  in  1772. 
It  derives  its  name  fix>m  its  forming  the 
basis  of  nitric  acid.  Lavoisier  discovered, 
in  1775,  that  it  is  a  constituent  part  of  the 
atmosphere — a  discovery  which  was  also 
made,  at  about  the  same  time,  by  Scheele. 
It  is  most  easily  procured  by  burning 
phosphorus  in  atmospheric  air,  which  ab- 
stracts the  oxygen ;  and  the  residual  gas, 
after  agitation  with  water,  or  solution  of 
potash,  is  pure  nitrogen.  By  exponng  air 
to  the  liquor  form^  by  boiling  sulphur 
and  lime  with  water,  we  obtain,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days,  verv  pure  nitrogen ; 
also,  if  a  few  pieces  of  flesh  or  muscular 
fibre  be  put  into  a  retort,  and  nitric  acid, 
diluted  with  four  or  five  parts  of  water,  bo 
added,  and  a  moderate  heat  applied,  ni- 
trogen gas  will  be  disengaged,  not,  bow- 
ever,  in  a  state  of  complete  purity.  This 
gas  has  been  known  by  various  names,  as 
corrupted  air,  mephitic  air,  phlogisticated 
air,  and  azote,  the  latter  appellation  having 
been  derived  fit>m  «  prwatkfey  and  ^wi;, 
life,  in  allusion  to  its  unfimess  for  respira- 
tion— a  character,  however,  common  to 
many  gases.  Nitrogen  gas  is  invisible, 
insipid  and  inodorous.  It  is  lighter  than 
atmospheric  air,  its  speciflcjmvity  being 
to  that  of  the  latter  as  .97Sa  to  1.  The 
weight  of  100  cubic  inches  is  2946507 
grains.  It  is  principally  characterized  by 
certain  negative  qualities,  and  by  the  na- 
ture of  the  compounds  which  it  forms.  It 
is  uninflammable,  and  incapable  of  sup- 
porting combustion,  a  burning  body  im- 
mersed in  it  being  immediately  extin- 
guished. It  is  equally  incapable  of  sup- 
porting animal  life  by  respiration;  not, 
liowever,  through  any  operation  as  a  poi- 
son, but  simply  from  the  exclusion  of  ox- 
ygen. It  is  not  perceptibly  absorbed  by 
water.  Its  peculiar  characters,  as  a  dis- 
tinct substance,  are  better  shown  in  its 


chemical  combinations.  It  unites  with 
oxygen  in  different  proportions,  and  fbmifr 
compounds  possessed  of  very  peculiar 
chemical  properties.  Compounds  of  it 
with  chlonne  and  iodine  may  be  obtained ; 
and  it  is  a  chief  ingrediem  in  the  products 
of  the  animal  kingdom.  It  unites,  too, 
with  hydrogen,  forming  one  of  the  alkalies 
— ammonia.  What  purposes  are  served 
bv  the  nitrogen  in  the  atmosphere,  is  not 
clearly  undecstood.  Its  most  obvious  use 
is  as  a  diluent  to  moderate  the  action  of 
oxygen;  but,  as  it  is  found  to  exist  in 
large  quantities  in  all  animal  substances,  it 
is  probably  of  more  direct  utility  to  some 
part  of  the  animal  system. — Nitrogen 
unites  with  oxygen  in  4  proportions,  form- 
ing as  many  distinct  compounds.  These 
are,  1.  protoxide  of  azote,  or  nitrous  oxide  ^ 
2.  deutoxide  of  azote,  nitrous  gas,  or  nitric 
oxide ;  3.  nitrous  acid ;  4.  nitric  acid. 
JVtfroia  oxide,  or  protoxide  of  azote,  was 
discovered  by  doctor  Priesdey,  in  1772, 
but  was  first  accurately  investigated  by  sir 
H.  Davy,  in  1799.  The  best  mode  of 
procuring  it  is  to  expose  the  salt  called 
nitrate  of  ammonia  to  the  flame  of  an 
Argand  lamp  in  a  glass  retort.  When  the 
temperature  reaches  400°  Fahr.,  a  whit- 
ish cloud  will  rise  into  the  neck  of  the  rs- 
torr,  accompanied  by  the  copious  evolu- 
tion of  gas,  which  must  be  collected  over 
mercury  for  accurate  researches,  but,  for 
common  experiments,  may  be  received 
over  water.  It  has  all  the  physical  prop- 
erties of  common  air.  It  lias  a  sweet 
taste,  a  faint,  agreeable  odor,  and  is  con- 
densable by  about  its  own  volume  of 
water.  A  taper  plunged  into  it  bums 
with  great  briUianc^,  the  flame  being  sur- 
rounded with  a  bluish  halo.  Sulphur  and 
most  other  combustibles  require  a  higher 
degree  of  heat  for  their  combustion  m  it 
than  in  either  oxysen  or  common  air. 
Specific  gravity,  1.5877.  It  is  respirable, 
but  not  fitted  to  support  life.  Sir  U.  Davy 
first  showed  that,  by  breathing  a  few 
quarts  of  it,  effects  analogous  to  those  oc- 
casioned by  drinking  fermented  liouors 
were  produced.  Individuals  who  differ 
in  temperament  are,  however,  differently 
affected.  Sir  H.  Davv  describes  the 
effect  it  had  upon  the  following  persons 
thus :  "  Mr  James  Thomson — involuntary 
laughter ;  thrilling  in  bis  toes  and  fingers ; 
exquisite  sensations  of  pleasure.  A  pain 
in  the  back  and  knees,  occasioned  by 
flitigue  the  day  before,  recurred  a  few 
minutes  aAerwards.  A  similar  observa- 
tion, we  think,  we  have  made  on  others ; 
and  we  unpute  it  to  the  undoubted  power 
of  the  gas  to  increase  the  sensibility,  or 
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neiTOUB  power,  beyond  any  other  agent, 
and  probably  in  a  peculiar  manner.  Mr. 
Robert  Southey  could  not  distinguish  be- 
tween the  first  effects  and  an  apprehen- 
sion of  which  he  was  unable  to  divest 
himself.  His  first  definite  sensations  were 
a  fidlnesB  arid  dizziness  in  the  head,  such 
as  to  induce  the  fear  of  fiiUing.  This  was 
succeeded  by  a  laugh  which  was  involun- 
tary, but  highlv  pleasurable,  accompanied 
by  a  peculiar  thrilling  in  the  extremities — 
a  sensation  perfectly  new  and  delightfiil. 
For  many  hours  after  this  experiment,  he 
imagined  that  his  taste  and  smell  were 
more  acute,  and  is  certain  that  he  felt  un- 
usuallv  strong  and  cheerful.  In  a  second 
expermient,  he  felt  pleasure  still  superior, 
and  has  since  poetically  remarked  that  he 
supposes  the  atmoephere  of  tlie  highest 
of  aJl  possible  heavens  to  be  composed  of 
this  eas.  In  persons  of  great  susceptibili- 
ty, the  inspiration  of  this  gas  has  been 
known  to  produce  unpleasant  and  even 
alarming  symptoms :  by  such  it  cannot  be 
inhaled  with  impunity.  Before  conclud- 
ing our  account  of  it,  we  must  explain  the 
theory  of  its  production  from  the  nitrate 

Water,  >  27,  or  3  propoitions 

Nitrous  oxide,  44,  or  2  proportions 


of  ammonia.  The  sole  nrodaeli  of  iIm 
operation  above  deaeribed  an  water  and 
the  nitrous  onde  gas.  Nitrate  of  ammo-* 
nia  is  composed  of 

Nitric  acid, ....  54,  one  proportion ; 
Ammonia,  ....  17,  one  proportion ; 

71 

Nitric  acid  consssts  of 

Nitrogen, 14,  one  proportion ; 

Oxygen, 40,  five  proportions ; 

54 
and  ammonia  of 

Nitrogen, 14,  one  proportion ; 

Hydrogen,  ....    3,  three  proportions. 
"17 

By  the  action  of  heat,  these  elements  ar- 
range themselves  in  a  new  order.  The 
hydrogen  takes  so  much  oxygen  as  is  ^f- 
ficient  for  forming  water,  and  the  residual 
oxygen  converts  me  nitrogen  both  of  the 
nitric  acid  and  of  the  ammonia  into  the 
protoxide  of  nitrogen.  The  decomposi- 
tion of  71  grains  of  the  salt  will  therefore 
yield 

^  Oxygen,  24,  or  3  proportions. 
5  Hydrogen,  3,  or  3  proportions. 
\  Oxygen,  16,  or  2  proportions. 
(  Nitrogen,    28,  or  2  proportions. 


The  nitric  oxide,  nitrous  gas,  or  deutoxide 
of  nitrogen,  was  discovered  by  doctor 
Hales,  but  its  properties  were  first  inves- 
tigated by  doctor  Priestley.  It  is  obtained 
by  die  action  of  diluted  nitric  acid  on 
metals,  tlie  metal  abstracting  a  portion  of 
the  oxygen  from  the  acid,  and  converting 
it  into  nitric  oxide,  which  assumes  the 
elastic  form.  It  is  not  always  evolved 
pure,  nitrous  acid  and  nitrogen  ffas  being 
oflen  formed  at  the  same  time.  Its  purity 
is  enhanced  when  ttie  metal  copper  or 
quicksilver  is  used.  It  is  a  colorless  gas. 
When  mingled  with  common  air,  or  any 
gaseous  mixture  that  contains  oxvgen  in 
an  uncombined  state,  dense,  suffocating, 
acid  fumes,  of  a  red  or  orange  color,  are 
produced,  called  nitrous  acid  vapors, 
which  are  copiously  absorbed  by  water, 
and  communicate  aciditv  to  it.  Nitric  ox- 
ide is  thus  distinguishable  from  every  oth- 
er substance,  and,  for  the  same  reason, 
affords  a  convenient  test  for  detecting  the 
presence  of  free  oxygen,  wherever  it  ex- 
ists in  gaseous  mixtures.  It  does  not  red- 
den the  vegetable  blues ;  is  sparingly  sol- 
uble in  water.  Burning  sulphur  and  a 
lighted  candle  are  instandy  extinguished 


by  it ;  but  charcoal  and  phosphorus,  if  in 
the  state  of  vivid  combustion  at  the  mo- 
ment of  being  immersed  in  i^  bum  with 
increased  brilliancy.  It  is  quite  irrespira- 
ble,  exciting  a  strong  spasm  of  the  glottis, 
as  soon  as  an  attempt  is  made  to  inhale  iL 
It  is  partially  decomposed  by  being  passed 
through  red  hot  tubes.  Two  volumes  of 
the  nitric  oxide  yielded  sir  H.  Davy  one 
volume  of  nitro^n,  and  about  one  of  car- 
bonic acid,  in  his  decomposition  of  it  by 
means  of  burning  charcoal,  whence  it  is 
inferred  to  consist  of  equal  measures  of 
oxygen  and  nitrogen  eases  united,  without 
any  condensation.  Jyttrous  acid  is  obtain- 
ed by  exposing  nitrate  of  lead  to  heat  in  a 
glass  retort  Pure  nitrous  acid  comes 
over  in  the  form  of  an  oranee-colored 
liquid.  It  is  so  volatile  as  to  boil  at  the 
temoerature  of  82^.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
1.450.  When  mixed  with  water,  it  is  de- 
composed, and  nitrous  gas  is  disengaged, 
occasioning  effervescence.  It  is  compos- 
ed of  one  volume  of  oxygen,  united  with 
two  of  nitrous  gas.  The  various-colored 
nitric  acids  found  in  commerce  are  not 
nitrous  acids,  but  nitric  acid,  impregnated 
with  nitrous  gas.     Mtrie  acid  was  fimt 
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obtained  by  disdlling  a  mixture  of  nitre 
and  clay,  durine  the  thirteenth  centuiy, 
by  Ra}rmond  LuBy,  a  chemist  of  the  island 
of  Majorca.  Basil  Valentine,  in  the  fif- 
teenth century,  describes  the  process  more 
minutely,  and  calls  the  acid  toater  ofnUrt, 
Subsequently  it  was  called  smrita  ofwitrt^ 
and  aqua-fortis.  Nitrid  acid  is  prepared 
as  follows :  Three  parts  of  pure  nitrate 
of  potssh,  coarsely  powdered,  are  to  be 
put  into  a  glass  retort,  with  two  of  strong 
sulphuric  acid.  To  the  retort  is  united  a 
tubulated  receiver,  and  heat  is  applied  to 
tlie  retort  by  a  sand  bath.  The  first  product 
that  passes  into  the  receiver  is  generally  red 
and  fuming,  but  these  appearances  soon 
subside,  and  the  acid  comes  over  pale,  and 
even  colorless.  After  this  it  agsdn  becomes 
more  red  and  fuming,  till  the  end  of  the 
operation.  The  acid  obtained,  provided 
the  process  be  carefully  conducted,  will 
have  a  specific  gravity  of  1.5 ;  and  acid  of 
this  dennty  may  be  obtained,  amounting 
to  t  vo  thiirds  of  the  weight  of  the  nitre 
employed.  The  receiver  reijuues  to  be 
refrigerated  1^  cold  water  or  ice.  When 
a  strong  nitric  acid  is  not  the  object,  but  it 
is  intended  simply  to  manu&cture  the 
common  dilute  acid,  called,  in  commerce, 
aqua-forH»j  less  sulphuric  acid,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  nitre,  wUl  suffice :  100  parts  of 
good  nitre,  60  of  strong  sul})huric  acid, 
and  20  of  water,  form  economical  propw- 
tions.  Nitric  acid,  having  a  specific  ^v- 
ity  1.5,  contains  nearly  86  per  cent  of 
acid,  and  14  of  water.  It  has  been  formed 
by  electrizing,  for  a  great  length  of  time, 
a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  gases, 
in  the  proportion,  oy  measure,  of  5  parts 
of  oxygen  to  3  of  common  air,  or  7  oxy- 
gen to  3  nitrogen,  or  common  air,  by  itself 
A  little  water  is  contained  in  the  tube, 
holding  potash  in  solution,  which,  after 
the  experiment,  becomes  converted  into 
nitrate  of  potash.  This  experiment  was 
first  perfonned  in  1785,  by  Mr.  Cavendish, 
who  inferred  fiY>m  it  that  nitric  acid  is 
composed  of  oi^^n  and  nitrogen.  Nitric 
acid,  as  obtained  m  the  laboratories  of  the 
arts,  frequently  contains  portions  of  sul- 
phuric acid  and  of  muriatic  acid.  The 
former  is  derived  from  the  acid  which  is 
used  in  the  process,  and  the  latter  from 
sea-salt,  which  is  frequently  mixed  with 
nitre.  These  impurities  may  be  detected 
by  addinff  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of 
muriate  of  barytes,  and  nitrate  of  «lver,  to 
separate  portions  of  nitric  acid,  diluted 
with  3  or  4  parts  of  distilled  water.  If  the 
muriate  of  baiytes  cause  a  cloudiness  or 
precipitate,  sulphuric  acid  must  be  present ; 
ifanmilar  effect  be  produced  by  nitrate 


of  silver,  the  presence  of  muriatic  add 
may  be  inferred.  Nitric  acid  is  purified 
fit>m  sulphuric  acid  by  redistilling  it  from 
a  small  quantity  of  the  nitrate  of  potash, 
with  the  alkali  of  which  the  sulphuric 
acid  unites,  and  remains  in  the  retort  To 
separate  the  muriatic  acid,  it  is  necessary 
to  drop  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  into 
the  niuric  acid  as  long  as  a  precipitate  is 
formed,  and  draw  on  the  pure  acid  by 
distillation.  Nitric  acid  possesses  acid 
properties  in  an  eminent  degree.  It 
unites  with  and  neutralizes  alkaline  sub- 
stances, forming  with  them  salts,  which 
are  called  nUrSes.  When  of  a  specific 
gravity  of  1.5,  it  emits  dense,  white,  sufiR>- 
catinff  fumes,  if  exposed  to  the  air,,  from 
which  it  attracts  moisture,  and  experiences 
a  diminution  in  its  density  and  strength. 
A  rise  of  temperature  is  occanoned  by 
mingling  it  with  water  in  a  certain  pro- 
poruon.  From  its  strong  affinity  for  wa- 
ter, it  occasions  snow  to  liquefy  with  great 
rapidity.  It  boils  at  24SP  Fahr.,  and  ma^ 
be  distilled  vrithout  suffering  material 
change.  It  nuiy  be  frozen  at  about  50^ 
below  zero:  when  diluted  with  half  its 
wei^t  of  virater,  it  becomes  solid  at  H^  F. 
Nitnc  acid  acts  powerfidly  on  substances 
which  are  disposed  to  unite  vrith  oxygen ; 
and  hence  it  is  much  employed  by  diem- 
islB  for  bringing  bodies  to  the  maximum 
of  oxidation.  Nearly  all  the  metals  are 
oxidized  by  it,  and  some  of  them,  such  as 
tin,  copper  and  mereunr,  are  attacked 
with  great  violence.  If  flung  on  biuning 
charcoal,  it  increases  the  bnfiiancy  of  its 
combustion  in  a  high  degree.  Sulphur 
and  phosphorus  are  converted  into  acids 
by  its  action.  All  vegetables  are  decom- 
posed by  it  In  general,  the  oxygen  of 
the  nitric  acid  enters  into  direct  combina- 
tion with  the  hydrogen  and  carbon  of 
those  compounds,  forming  water  with  the 
first,  and  carbonic  acid  with  the  second. 
This  happens  remarkably  in  those  com- 
pounds in  which  hydrogen  and  carbon 
are  predominant,  as  in  alcohol  and  the 
oils.  It  effects  the  decomposition  of  ani- 
mal matters  also.  The  cuticle  and  nails 
receive  a  permanent  yellow  stain  when 
touched  with  it;  and,  if  applied  to  the 
skin  in  sufficient  quantity,  it  acts  as  a 
powerful  cautery,  destroying  the  oi^niza- 
tion  of  the  part  entirely.  When  oxidation 
is  effected  through  the  medium  of  nitric 
acid,  the  acid  itseffii  commonly  converted 
into  the  deutoxide  of  nitrogen,  which  is 
sometimeB  evolved  in  a  state  of  purity,  but 
more  commonly  mingled  with  nitrous  ox- 
ide and  nitrous  acid  gases.  The  direct 
sobu-  light  deoxidizes  nitric  acid,  resolving 
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a  portkm  of  it  into  oxygen  and  nitrous 
acid.  When  the  vapor  of  nitric  acid  is 
tnuMmitted  through  red-hot  tubes,  it  taf- 
fern  complete  decompoation,aDd  a  mixture 
of  Bitro|;en  and  oxygen  guea  is  the  prod- 
uct Nitric  acid  is  of  considerable  use 
in  the  arts.  It  is  empioved  for  etching  on 
copper ;  as  a  solvent  of  tin,  to  form  with 
that  metal  a  moidantfor  some  of  the  finest 
dves ;  in  metallurgy  and  aanyingyin  various 
chemical  processes,  on  account  of  the 
facility  witli  which  it  psrts  with  its  oxy- 
gen and  dissolves  metal ;  in  medjcine  ss 
a  tonic,  as  also  in  the  form  of  vapor  to  de- 
suroy  contagion.  For  the  purposes  of  the 
aits,  it  is  commonly  used  in  a  diluted 
state,  and  contaminated  with  the  sulphu- 
ric and  muriatic  acids  by  the  name  of 
aqua-fortis,  two  kinds  of  which  are  found 
in  the  shopsr-one  called  double  aqua^ 
ibitis,  which  is  about  half  the  strength  of 
nitric  add ;  the  other  simply  aqua-lbrtis, 
which  is  half  the  strength  of  the  double. 
A  compound  made  by  mixing  two  parts 
of  the  nitric  acid  with  one  of  muriatic, 
known  formeriy  by  the  name  of  aqua  rtgia, 
and  now  by  that  of  mlro^mwiaHe  ocuMias 
the  property  of  dissolving  gold  and  platina. 
On  mixing  the  two  aods,  heat  is  civen 
out,  an  effervescence  takes  place,  and  the 
mixture  acquires  an  oran^  color.  Nitro- 
gen combines  with  chlorine  and  iodine  to 
form  two  veiy  remarkable  compounds. 
The  first  of  these,  the  chloride  ofn^rogettj 
is  formed  bj  the  action  of*^  chlorine  on 
some  salt  of  ammonia.  Its  fonnation  is 
owing  to  the  decomposition  of  ammonia 
(a  compound  of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen) 
by  chlorine  :  the  hydrogen  of  the  ammo- 
nia unites  with  chlorine  and  forms  muri- 
atic acid,  while  the  nitro^n  of  the  am- 
monia, betna  presented  in  its  nascent  state 
to  chlorine  aissolved  in  the  solution,  enters 
into  combination  with  it.  The  chloride 
of  nitrogen  is  formed  gradually,  when  a 
l^lass  receiver,  filled  with  chlorine  ffas,  is 
mverted  over  a  bowl  containinff  a  solution 
of  muriate  of  ammonia,  and  fiQls  in  little 
globules  through  the  fluid  to  the  bottom 
of  the  dish,  whence  it  is  withdrawn  with 
the  utmost  care  by  means  of  a  glass 
syringe.  On  being  injected  into  a  metallic 
mortar,  or  leaden  dish  contmnine  a  little 
volatile  oil,  or  phosphorus  in  small  pieces, 
it  detonates  with  extreme  violence.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  1.653:  it  is  not  conseal- 
ed  by  Uie  intense  cold  produced  by  a 
mixture  of  snow  and  salt ;  may  be  distil- 
led at  160°  Fahr.,  but  explodes  at  a  tem- 
peramre  between  300°  and  212°.  It  con- 
sists of  chlorine  144,  or  4  proportions ; 
nitrogen,  14,  or  1  proportion. — iodide  <(f 


From  the  vreak  affinity  that 
exists  between  iodine  and  nitrogen,  these 
substances  cannot  be  made  to  umte  <firect- 
ly  ;  hot,  when  iodine  is  put  into  a  sohition 
of  ammonia,  the  alkali  is  decomposed ;  its 
elements  unite  with  dififerent  portions  of 
iodine,  and  thus  cause  the  formation  of 
hydriodic  acid  and  iodide  of  nitrogen. 
The  latter  subsides  in  the  form  of  a  duk 
powder,  which  is  characterized,  like  chlo- 
ride of  nitrogen,  by  its  explosive  property. 
It  detonates  violendy  as  soon  as  it  is  dried, 
and  slight  pressure  while  it  is  moist  pro- 
duces a  similar  efi^t  Heat  and  fight 
are  emitted  during  the  explosion,  and  io- 
dine and  nitrogen  are  set  nee.  It  conasis 
of  one  proportional  of  nitrogen  to  three  of 
iodine.  With  regard  to  tli^  nature  of  ni- 
trogen there  has  been,  and  still  exists^  con- 
siderable divereity  of  ofNuion.  Berzefius 
has  inferred,  from  speculations  connected 
with  the  doctrine  of  definite  proportions, 
that  it  is  a  compound  of  oxvgen  with  an 
unknown  base,  to  which  he  has  giver  ^e 
name  of  fntrieiMi,  and  has  fixed  the  pro- 
portions at  44^  of  base,  and  55.68  or  ox- 
ygen ;  others,  on  the  contnuy,  have  af- 
firmed, as  a  consequence  of  this  doctrine, 
that  nitrogen  can  contain  no  oxygen — a 
proof  of  the  litde  value  to  be  attadied  to 
such  speculations.  The  strongest  argu- 
ments for  the  compound  nature  of  nitro- 
gen are  derived  fit>m  its  slight  tendency 
to  combination,  and  firom  its  being  found 
abundantly  in  the  organs  of  ammals 
which  feed  on  substances  that  do  nof  oon- 
tain  it  Its  uses  in  the  economy  of  the 
globe  are  little  understood.  This  is  like- 
wise fevorable  to  the  idea  that  its  real 
chemical  nature  is  as  yet  unknown,  and 
leads  to  the  hope  of  its  being  deoompoea-  • 
ble.  It  would  appear  that  the  nitrogen  of 
the  atmosphere  and  oxygen  combine  in 
other  proportions,  than  those  in  which 
they  exist  in  the  air,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances. Thus  we  find  that  mild  cal- 
careous or  alkaline  matter  fevors  the  for- 
mation of  nitric  acid  in  certain  regions  of 
the  earth ;  and  dmt  they  are  essential  to 
its  production  in  our  artificial  arrange- 
ments for  forming  nitre  from  deeompos- 
inr  animal  and  vegetable  substances. 
Nitrous  Oxide.  (See  Mtmgen.) 
NivosE.  (See  Calendar^  vol.  u,  p.  403.) 
Nizam  Djedio.  (See  Ottoman  Em- 
pin.) 

NizzA.  (See  Mee.) 
Noah  ;  the  patriareh  of  whom  we  are 
ttJd,  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  that  God 
chose  him,  for  his  piety,  to  be  the  fetfaer 
of  the  new  race  of  men  which  peopled 
the  earth  afler  the  deluge.    Having  been 
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admoDjahed  by  God  of  the  coming  flood, 
he  built  a  Yessel  by  the  direction  of  Je- 
hovah, into  which  he  entered  with  his 
iiunijy,  and  all  kinds  of  animals.  (See 
Dduge.]  After  the  waters  had  subsided 
fix>m  the  earth,  the  vessel  which  contfiin- 
ed  the  progenitors  of  all  living  creatures, 
rested  on  mount  Ararat,  in  Armenia, 
where  Noah  offered  a  thank-ofiering  to 
Ciod,  and  was  assured  that  the  earth 
should  never  again  be  destroyed  by  a 
flood.  As  a  sign  of  this  covenant  with 
Noah,  God  set  the  itiinbow  in  the  clouda 
Permission  was  now  granted  to  the  hu- 
man race  to  eat  flesh,  provided  they  did 
not  eat  it  raw  with  the  blood ;  and  murder 
was  declared  punishable  by  death.  Noah 
then  began  to  cultivate  the  earth,  and 
planted  a  vineyard,  and,  having  made 
vane,  became  intoxicated.  While  under 
the  influence  of  the  wine,  his  son  Ham 
ridiculed  the  exposure  of  his  father,  while 
his  other  sons,  Shem  and  Japheth,  rever- 
ently covered  him  with  a  sarment  When 
the  patnarch  awoke,  and  was  aware  of 
what  had  taken  place,  he  gave  his  blessings 
to  the  filial  piety  of  the  latter,  and  pro- 
nounced a  curse  of  servitude  upon  the 
posteriw  of  the  former.  Noah  died  at  the 
age  of  ^50  years^  350  years  after  the  flood. 
NoAiLLES ;  one  of  the  oldest  noble  fam- 
ilies in  France.  Among  the  members  of 
this  flunily,  which  has  ever  been  invested 
^ith  the  first  offices  in  the  Hincdom,  are,  L 
Anioine  de  JVootttef,  celebrated  on  account 
of  his  embassies  under  Henry  H.  The  abb^ 
Vertot  has  published  an  account  of  them. 
His  brother,  the  bishop  of  Acqs,  was  also 
employed  on  several  important  and  diffi- 
cult diplomatic  missions  to  England,  Italy, 
and  even  Constantinople. — 2.  jhme  Juiea^ 
duke  of  Noailles,  bom  1650,  inherited  fix>m 
his  father  the  first  company  of  the  gardes- 
du-corp8,  and,  in  the  war  of  1689 — ^97,  com- 
manded a  corps-d'-amUe  in  Catalonia; 
in  1693  was  made  Tnarshal,  and,  in  1694, 
gained  the  battle  of  the  Ter  against  the 
Spaniards.  He  died  in  170S.-—S.  Ztouis 
Antoint  de  McdUes ;  brother  of  the  preced- 
ing, archbishop  of  Paris  and  cardinal.  On 
account  of  the  aid  which  he  afforded  to 
Quesnel,  he  was  persecuted  by  the  Jesu- 
its, and  especially  by  Le  Tellier,  the  con- 
fessor of  Louis  JUV.  They  prevailed  on 
the  pope  to  issue  the  bull  Uni^enUus  (q.  v.), 
which  was  resisted  by  Noailles,  as  arch- 
biiEdiop  of  Paris,  till  he  was  finalW  com- 
pellea  to  yield,  in  his  78th  vear.  He  died 
soon  afterwards,  in  1729. — 4.  Adrian  Mau- 
rkty  duke  of  Noailles,  son  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Anne  Jules,  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  Spain,  in  the  Spanish  war  of 


succaasion,  was  created  ^ndee  of  Spain, 
of  the  first  class,  and,  in  1696,  manied 
Francoise  d'Aubum^  a  niece  of  madarae, 
de  Maintenon.  During  the  minority  of 
Louis  XV,  he  was  president  of  the  coun- 
cil of  finance,  and  member  of  the  council 
of  regency,  which  he  left,  however,  in 
1721,  rather  tnan  concede  the  presidency 
to  cardinal  Dubois.  He  was  exiled  by 
the  influence  of  this  intriguing  priest,  after 
whose  death  he  was  recallea,  in  1723, 
when  he  was  reinstated  in  his  former 
offices.  In  1734,  he  served  under  Ber 
wick  in  the  campaign  on  the  Rhine,  and 
at  the  siege  of  PhiGpsbuiv,  and,  after  the 
death  of  Berwick,  received  the  marshal's, 
staff.  In  the  following  vear,  he  com- 
manded the  French  army  in  Judy.  When 
the  Austrian  war  of  succession  broke  out, 
after  the  death  of  the  emperor  Charles 
VI,  Noailles  received  a  command  on  the 
Rhine.  In  1743,  by  the  unseasonable  im- 
petuosity of  hiB  nephew,  the  count  of 
Grammont,  he  lost  the  battle  of  Dettin- 
gen,  and,  by  this  means,  tlie  firuits  of  the 
wise  measures  by  which  he  had  brought 
the  English  army  to  the  verge  of  ruin. 
His  age  no  longer  permitting  him  to  fight 
at  the  head  of  armies,  he  entered  the 
ministry.  With  splendid  talents,  he 
united  all  the  faults  of  the  couitierB  of 
the  times^  His  friendship  for  marshal 
Saxe  induced  him,  although  an  elder 
marshal,  to  serve  him  as  firet  aid  in  the 
batde  of  Fontenoi.  His  two  sons  were, 
in  1775,  made  marshals  of  France.  After 
his  death,  the  ^bb^  Millot  published 
Mhnoires  polUiques  et  mUitavres  pour 
servir  k  VHistoire  de  Louis  XIV  et  de 
Jjouis  XVj  composes  sur  les  Pieces  oris^- 
naks  recueHlies  par  Mrien  Maunce^  Due 
de  JSTaaHUSf  d&c,  which  contains  interesting 
information,  not  only  respecting  the  history 
of  the  wars  of  Louis  XIV  and  aV,  but  also 
respecting  tlie  history  of  Spain,  under 
Charies  II,  and  Philip  V.  In  later  times, 
the  fullowinff  members  of  this  family 
have  rendered  themselves  distinguished. — 
Louis,  viscount  of  Noailles, .a  general,  and 
piember  of  the  first  nationid  convention, 
in  1789.  Chosen  by  the  nobility  a  depu- 
ty to  the  states-general,  he  proposed  to 
his  chamber,  June  13,  to  form  a  miion 
with  the  third  estate.  Montmorencjr, 
Rochefoucauld,  I^ayette,  &C.,  voted  in 
the  affirmative,  and,  after  long  debates, 
forty  memberB  of  the  chamber  of  nobles 
united  with  the  national  assembly,  June 
25.  August  4,  Noailles  was  the  first 
who  exhorted  the  clergy  and  nobility  in 
the  assembly  to  renounce  their  privileges, 
as  injurious  to  the  commcm  weaL    Mer 
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ihe  dJflBolution  of  the  constituent  asBemUy, 
he  went  into  the  armv,  and,  in  1792,  com- 
RMinded  the  chain  or  out-posts  at  Valen- 
ciennes. His  birth  subiected  him  to  sus- 
picion: he  demanded  nis  dismissal,  and 
lived  in  retirement  in  the  country.  Under 
the  consular  government,  he  returned  to 
the  service,  and  gained  distinction  in  St. 
Domingo,  as  seneral  of  brigade,  under 
Leclerc  and  Rocbambeau.  After  the 
evacuation  of  the  island,  he  embarked  on 
board  a  vessel  of  war  for  Cuba,  but  was 
killed  in  a  battle  with  the  English,  who 
took  the  vessel. — His  son  MexiSj  count  of 
NoaiUes,  bom  at  Paris,  June  1,  1783,  min- 
ister of  sttite' of  Louis  XVIII,  was  obliged 
to  leave  France,  in  1811,  because  he  had 
incurred  the  suspicions  of  tbe  imperial 
government,  and  ibr  a  time  lived  in  Switz- 
erland. The  princes  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon  sent  him  on  important  missions 
to  the  German  courtB,to  Russia  and  to  Swe- 
den, after  which  he  repaired  to  the  resi- 
dence of  Louis,  at  Hartwell,  in  England. 
In  1813,  he  served,  as  aid  of  the  crown- 
prince  of  Sweden,  in  Germanv.  After  the 
battle  of  Leipsic,  he  left  the  Swedish  ser- 
vice, accompanied  the  allied  army  to 
France,  and  fought  at  Brieune  and  La 
Fere  Champenoise,  after  which  he  joined 
the  count  or  Artois  at  Vesoul,  became  his 
u'ul,  atid  was  afterwards  the  plenipotentia- 
ry of  Louis  XVIII  at  the  congress  of  Vi- 
enna. He  returned  with  the  king  from 
Ghent  to  Paris,  was  chosen  deputy  of 
the  chamber  of  1815,  and,  in  October 
of  the  same  year,  was  appointed  b^  Louis 
minister  of  state,  but  without  any  particu- 
lar department.  In  1828,  count  Alexis  of 
Noailles  was  a  member  of  the  chamber 
of  deputies,  and,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
minister  Portalis,  was  appointed  by  the 
king  member  of  the  commission  to  exam- 
ine whether  the  schools*  of  the  clergy 
(the  Jesuits,  &c.)  accorded  with  tlie  fun- 
damental principles  of  the  French  con- 
stitution.—^t  Claude  Dominique  Juste, 
count  of  Noailles,  cousin  of  the  former, 
second  sou  of  the  prince  de  Poix,  bom  at 
Paris,  Auffust  25,  1777,  was  oue  of  the 
first  chamberlains  of  Napoleon,  and  re- 
mained in  this  post  till  1814.  After  the 
restoration,  he  was  the  ambassador  of 
Louis  XVIII  at  Petersburg,  till  superseded, 
in  1820,  by  tbe  count  de  Ferronays. 

Nobility.  The  history  and  political 
importance  of  a  hereditary  nobility — that 
is,  a  rank  of  society  which  claims  the  first 
civil  honors,  and  privileges  above  the  rest 
of  the  citizens,  by  no  ouer  right  but  that 
of  birth — is  one  of  the  most  momentous 
and  most  contested  points  in  the  discus- 


sions on  civil  society,  which  has  not  yet 
been  sufficiently  explained  by  historical 
fiictB,  notwithstanding  the  countless  num- 
ber of  essays  that  have  been  published  on 
this  subject.  Moreover,  the  variety  of  its 
forms,  and  relations  to  other  classes  of  so- 
ciety, is  so  great,  and  even  the  origm  of  its 
existence  so  dififerent,  that  we  cannot  safe- 
ly pronounce  a  general  judgment  in  its  fa- 
vor or  against  it.  We  cannot  say,  on  tho 
one  hand,  that  such  a  difterence  of  hcrcdi^ 
tary  rank  is  indispensable  to  every  nation, 
or,  at  least,  to  every  monarchy ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  it  never  has  piovcd 
useful,  and  consequently  ought  to  be  abol- 
ished. We  may,  in  the  history  of  almost 
every  nation,  discern  a  period  in  which  the 
great  interests  of  mankind,  knowledge  and 
virtue,  a  love  of  moral  beauty,  and  the 
charms  of  nature  and  art,  have  been  cul- 
tivated and  preserved  by  a  select  class  of 
society ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  we  may  al- 
so distinguish  another  period,  when  tliese 
very  treasures,  which  constitute  the  worth 
of  a  state,  have  been  trampled  upon  by 
the  same  class.  Thus  the  history  of  mon- 
archies, both  ancient  and  modem,  shows 
plainly  tliat  the  greatest  obsuicles  in  the 
way  of  peace,  good  order  and  justice,  have 
originated  with  the  nobility,  impatient  of 
the  restraint  which  the  good  of  society  re- 
quires, although  very  willing  to  flatter  su- 
perior power,  if  they  are  allowed  to  partici- 
pate in  it.  Revolutions  have,  till  late  yean 
at  least,  almost  always  originated  with  a 
discontented  nobility ;  and,  for  one  prince 
whom  popular  insurrections  have  depriv- 
ed of  his  tlirone  and  life,  hundreds  of 
others  may  be  mentioned  who  have  lost 
both  bv  tlie  conspiracies  and  factions  of 
the  nobility.  The  possession  of  extensive 
estates,  with  authority  over  numerous  vas- 
sals and  dependants,  gives  to  the  nobles  a 
power  which  throws  gi^at  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  monarchs  who  desire  to  pro- 
tect the  lower  classes  against  injustice,  and 
to  iireserve  in  them  feelings  of  manliness 
and  self-respect — difficulties  against  which 
tbe  noblest  monarchs  and  the  ablest  states- 
men have  often  striven  in  vain.  The  re- 
sult of  such  a  strife  frequently  is,  that  the 
monarchical  becomes,  in  fact,  an  aristo- 
cratical  government ;  and  from  this  there 
is  but  a  small  step  to  the  introduction  of  a 
sovereign  senate,  composed  of  the  privi- 
leged families.  But  such  a  government  is 
truly  most  contradictory  to  reason  ;  for  it 
neither  recognises  the  equality  of  all  the 
citizens,  nor  the  necessity  of  removing  the 
contest  for  preeminence  caused  by  the 
passions  of  men ;  and  history  teaches  us 
that  it  is  the  most  oppressive  and  most 
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nnjuflt  of  all  governments.  The  usurpa- 
tions of  the  patncians  in  Rome  and  Ven- 
ice have  been  almost  equalled,  in  modern 
times,  by  those  of  the  nobility  of  Poland 
and  Sw^en.  Montesquieu's  celebrated  re- 
mark, **  PifiiU  de  monarque^  pcini  de  no- 
U(Me:  pwid  dt  noUegae^  point  de  mo- 
narquit^  is  true  only  in  a  qualified  sense. 
Loni  Bacon,  a  far  greater  thinker,  on  the 
contrary,  sets  forth,  in  four  fiositions,  eve- 
ry tliins  that  can  be  said  against  the  nobil- 
ity :  **  Haro  ex  virttUt  nobuitas ;  rariua  ex 
nobUUaU  ffiHus  ;  nobiUs  nu^orum  deprtea^ 
Hone  ad  veniam  s^tpiiu  utuntuTy  quam  suf- 
Jragatione  ad  honares.  Tcmta  eoUi  esu 
tnduHria  novorum  ^mtntirn,  ut  nobUes  pnt 
HUs  tanqnam  statvuB  videantur;  nohilea  in 
siadio  remedantnimis  «<epe,  quod  mcdxeur- 
mnis  est* — De  AugmtnHa  Sciei\Har.  (lib. 
vii^  The  opinions  of  Franklin,  Kant, 
Boileau  and  Voltaire,  on  this  subject,  are 
generally  known.  Kant  describes  hered- 
itary nobility  as  a  rank  which  precedes 
merit,  and  is  generally  not  even  followed 
by  merit.  Reason  bids  us  value  in  man 
none  but  moral  excellence.  Justice  re- 
quires that  the  state  should  hold  out  equal 
privileges  to  all  the  citizens,  without  dis- 
crimination ;  protect  their  rights  by  equal 
laws,  and  prevent  the  few  from  subjecting 
the  many.  But  this  does  not  prove  the 
inconsistency  of  a  hereditary  nobility 
with  the  best  constitution  which  the  cir- 
cumstances of  a  partkular  state  will  allow, 
because  time  may  have  interwoven  many 
valuable  interests  with  it,  and  made  them 
dependent  upon  it  It  is  plain  that,  in  a 
state  where  the  ideas  of  justice  and  citi- 
zenship are  clearly  understood,  and  well 
rooted,  a  privileged  order  is  only  desirable 
under  very  peculiar  circumstances,  for  this 
simple  reason,  that  all  hereditary  digni- 
ties, privileges,  &c.,  are  trroftono/.  Hu- 
man folly,  however,  may  render  it  neees- 
sary  to  admit  a  hereditaiy  monarchy,  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  by  this  evil  (for 
eveiy  hereditary  government  is  an  evil) 
still  mater  ones.  A  new  nation  will  nev- 
er admit  this  privileged  rank.  The  mod- 
em nobility  had  its  origin  in  ages  when 
power  was  the  only  law,  and  the  usurpa- 
tions of  the  stronger  were  confirmed  by 
prescription.  Thus  it  has  become  so 
much  interwoven  with  all  the  interests  of 
the  several  states,  that  its  abolitwu  woukl 
be  a  very  difficult  task.  Norway,  howev- 
er, eflected  this  object,  in  1821,  against  the 
will  of  the  king,  whom  the  constitution, 
however,  compelled  to  sign  the  decree, 
which  had  passed  three  times  in  the  assem- 
bly of  the  states.  Considering  this  sub- 
ject in  a  historical  point  of  view,  a  heredi- 
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tary  nobility  is  found  in  the  infiincy  of  al- 
most every  nation,  ancient  and  modem. 
It  existed  before  the  period  of  authentic 
history.  Its  origm  is  to  be  attributed  to 
various  causes ;  for  the  most  part  to  mili- 
tary despotism ;  in  some  cases,  to  the  hon- 
ors paid  to  superior  ability,  or  to  the  guardi- 
ans of  the  mysteries  of  religion.  The 
priestly  nobility  of  the  remotest  antiquity 
has  every  where  yielded  to  the  superiority 
of  military  chiefiains.  The  caste  of  the 
Bramins  in  India  has  surrendered  its  pow- 
er to  the  caste  of  the  Ketri,  though  the 
rulers  on  the  islands  of  the  Indian  archi- 
pelago are  even  now  obliged  to  pay  the 
greatest  rei^ct  to  the  descendants  of  the 
elder  nobility,  over  whom  they  exercise 
unlimited  power. — See  Crawfurd*s  HisUh 
ry  of  ike  Indian  Athioelago  (London,  1820, 
ill,  33).  Among  the  ancient  German 
tribes,  which  gave  its  present  form  to 
modem  Europe,  only  obscure  tnces  of 
hereditary  nobility  are  found,  which,  in 
later  penods,  was  generally  established 
throughout  that  continent  Many  of  them 
seem,  however,  to  have  recognised  one 
roling  family,  as  the  Saxons,  Danes  and 
Normans  the  family  of  Odin ;  the  Visi- 
gotliB  that  of  Balth ;  the  Ostrocoths  that  of 
Amal ;  the  Bavarians  that  of  Agilolfing. 
These  families  seem  to  have  stood  in  the 
same  relation  to  their  nationaas  the  Incas  to 
the  Peruvians ;  for  their  fouodeis  (the  Asen) 
so  much  excelled  the  mass  of  the  people, 
and  conferred  such,  great  benefits  up(tt 
them,  that  a  divine  ori^n  was  attributed 
to  them,  and  their  descendants  were,  on 
this  account,  honored  during  many  ages. 
Besides  these,  no  other  hereditary  nobulty 
existed  among  the  Franks,  Saxons,  Nor- 
mans, Danes,  Swedes,  and  most  of <  the 
other  nations  of  the  North.  The  Mie- 
lings  of  the  Saxons  are  exclusively  mem- 
bers of  the  reigning  house,  and  the  same 
name  frequently  denotes  only  the  success- 
ore  to  the  throne.  The  AnirusHofnu  and 
Ltudts  (LUi)  of  the  Franks ;  the  Degenei 
(Thmni,  Thani,  Thegnas^  &c.)  of  the  Sax 
ons ;  the  fJErdmans  and  Dingmam  of  the 
Danes  and  Nomians,  are  not  noblemen,  in 
the  modem  sense  of  the  word,  but  merely 
thesuccessore  of  the  prince's  companions, 
described  by  Tacitus,  and  have  gradually 
usurped  a  hereditary  rank  by  the  later  ad- 
dition of  feudal  property.  -  The  dignities 
of  the  counts  of  the  Franks,  the  aldermen 
and  ffreat  ihantBoi  England,  as  also  of 
the  jatU  (in  England  EorUu)  of  Denmaiky 
were  accesnble  to  every  one  distinguished 
bv  merit,  and-  fiivored  by  fortune.  In 
ranee  and  Germany,  the  first  hereditary 
nobility  begins  with  the  downM  of  the 
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Gaiteyingian  d^nai^;  in  England,  with 
the  conquest  of  the  Normans,  in  the  tenth 
and  eleventh  centuries;  and  was  after- 
waids  sfwead  orer  all  Europe ;  for,  since 
that  time,  dignities,  as  well  as  lands,  have 
become  her^tary.  Under  various  forma 
and  combinations,  the  nobles  of  the  first 
rank  (as  princes,  counts  and  lords),  togeth- 
er with  the  warriors  (consisting  ofkmght$ 
bound  to  do  service  in  war  and  at  the 
court),  which  latter  were  not  always  con- 
sidered as  perfecdy  fiiee,  were  distinguish- 
ed from  the  peasants  and  common  citi- 
zens, who  were  bound  to  perform  the 
common  laborious  services.  These  latter, 
however,  are  not  to  be  considered  alto- 
aether  in  the  light  of  bondmen.  The 
further  progress  of  these  civil  distinctions, 
and  their  relations  to  the  people,  took  a 
very  different  course  in  the  differeirt 
countries  of  Europe.  In  England,  Scot- 
land, Spain,  and  to  some  extent  in  Italy,  the 
higher  nobility,  attached  to  the  tides  of 
lords  and  barons,  descended  only  to  the 
eldest  son.  The  younger  sons,  even  in 
case  of  preferment  in  civil  life  (their  rank 
in  England  is  established  by  law),  belong 
essentially  to  the  mass  of  the  people. 
They  engage  in  various  kinds  of  busi- 
ness ;  they  not  only  devote  themselves  to 
the  clerical  profession,  and  to  military  ser- 
vice, but  become  lawyers,  merchants,  pro- 
C'etors  of  rqfuiufactures,  &c  In  Eng- 
id,  hereditary  nobility,  including  vari- 
ous classes  of  titles,  e.  g.  those  of  dukes, 
marauises,  earls.  Viscounts  and  barons  (see 
England)  is  rather  more  personal.  There 
aie  also  feudal  tenures  merely  titular,  to 
which  certain  privileges  and  honors  are 
attached,  the  free  exercise  of  which  is  al- 
lowed to  every  proprietor ;  but  the  proprie- 
tor does  not  belong  to  the  nobility,  unless 
he  is  raised  to  this  distinction  by  a  special 
patent.  In  Spain  and  Italy,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  same  rank  (that  of  the  Hhdados^ 
princes,  dukes,  marquises  and  counts)  de- 
pends, in  a  greater  measure,  upon  ptoper- 
tv ;  for  these  titles,  though  sometimes  con- 
ferred by  the  monarchs,  are  mostly  con- 
nected with  estates,  and  often  attached  to 
very  small  fiefs.  Hence  the  multitude  of 
counts  in  Upper  Italy,  the  conti  di  terra 
ferma  of  Venice  in  former  times.  The 
distinguished  Spanish  families  collect,  in 
this  manner,  a  great  number  of  such  titles, 
which  constitute  an  object  of  their  pride. 
They  are  called  gorras  (capsl  and  some- 
times amount  to  four  or  nve  hundred. 
In  France,  this  rank  is  common  to  all  the 
members  of  the  noble  femily.  The  rights 
of  the  peerage,  and  the  feudal  estates^ 
however,  descended,  even  before  the  rev- 


olntion,  only  to  the  ddest  mm ;  and  the 
younger  sons  were  obKged  to  seek  their 
fortune  either  in  the  army  or  the  churcli. 
Every  meaner  employment,  even  mercan- 
tile buoneas,  was  followed  by  the  loss  of 
nobiHty.  The  nobihty  of  Ei^land  has 
never  risen  to  sovereignty,  except  that 
some  provinces  which  rormeriy  were  do- 
mains of  princes  of  the  royal  family  (as 
Liancaster,  Comwallis),  and  some  viscoiiu- 
ties  (Duriuun,  Chester,  the  isle  of  Ely,  and 
especially  the  isle  of  Man,  bek>ngiDg  to 
the  duke  of  Athol),  enjoyed,  as  counties 
palatini^  so  called,  subordinate  rights  of 
government  The  sovereignty  connected 
with  the  ancient  fiefs  df  the  French 
ices— as  the  dukedoms  of  Normatidy, 
le,  Guienne,  Burgundy ;  the  coun- 
ties of  Toulouse,  Champagne,  Flanders ; 
and  the  territories  of  Dauphine,  Pro- 
vence, Franche-Comt^  Venaissin,  &c — 
took  its  rise  at  a  very  earty  period,  and 
had  already  become  complete,  when  Hugh 
Capet  ascended  the  throne.  But  France 
was  fortunate  enough  to  unite,  by  degrees, 
all  these  extensive  Gefy  with  the  crown,  so 
that  only  a  few  small  sovereignties  (as  the 
princedoms  of  Bouillon,  Dombes,Oi«n^ 
Avignon  and  Venaissin,  &c)  have  main- 
tained themselves  as  such  to  more  recent 
periods.  In  the  age  of  Louis  IX,  appeals 
from  the  courts  of  the  barons  to  the  su- 
preme courts  of  the  king  and  parliaments 
were  introduced,  and  were  followed  by  a 
gradual  extension  of  the  king's  authority 
over  the  territories  of  tiie  barons ;  and 
finally,  under  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII,  the 
power  of  the  grandees  was  completely 
destroyed  by  &chelieu.  The  course 
which  the  nobility  took  in  Grermany  waa 
different.  Here  the  ancient  dukes  of 
Saxony,  Bavaria,  Franconia,  Suabia,  Lo- 
tharingia,  and,  next  to  them,  the  maiigraves 
in  the  east  and  north  of  the  German  em- 
pire, obtaine<l,  at  die  same  time  as  in 
France,  the  rights  of  sovereignty ;  and  the 
tide  of  count  became  ptirtly  hereditary, 
partly  an  appendage  to  the  ecclesiastical 
establish ments.  Th e  emperors  succeeded 
in  annihihiting  these  ancient  principalities, 
but  profited  litUe  by  it,  for  new  sovereignties 
soon  took  the  places  of  the  ancient  duke- 
doms, inferior  in  size  and  power,  but  equal 
to  them  in  the  extent  of  their  rif^ts  and 
privileges.  The  greater  number  of  the 
counts  assumed  the  rights  of  sovereignty, 
and  a  vast  number  of  ruling  families  thus 
sprung  up  in  Germany,  and  fonned  a  rul- 
ing order  of  nobility,  in  which  not  oidy 
the  rank,  but  also  the  property,  was  hered- 
itary, and  became  the  common  inheritanoe 
of  the  whole  fiunily.     One  principle  io 
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tUs  qrBtem  is  peculiar  to  the  German 
tiBtes,  which  wiu  never  eetablished  io  any 
other  country  of  Europe,  naxnely,  that  the 
mother  must  be  pf  equal  rank  with  the 
father,  Io  order  to  place  her  children  in  the 
fill]  poseenoo  or  their  fiuher's  rights. 
Many  even  princely  families,  as  fiaden^ 
Anhalt,  &c.,  have  transgreaaed  this  princi- 
ple ;  but  others  adhered  to  it  with  oreat 
strictness.  The  same  principle  has  been 
extended  to  the  lower  class  of  the  Genuan 
nobility*  In  their  case,  however,  it  affects 
only  the  enjoyment  of  certain  privileges 
common  to  the  whole  body  of  nobili^** 
privileges  by  which  the  Gemuoi  nobility 
IS  more  stricdy  distinguished  fi:om  tlie 
middle  classes  of  fieemeu  than  that  of 
any  other  countiy .  In  the  rest  of  Europe, 
not  even  the  highest  class  of  nobility  rec- 
ognises this  principle.  In  France,  the 
royal  family  alone  i^oids  no  example  of 
a  martiage  contracted  with  persons  of  a 
lower  rank,  though  the  law  would  not 
have  interfered.  The  legitimated  branches 
of  the  royal  fiunily,  the  offspring  of  mis- 
trenes^  the  princes  of  Vendome,  Vemeuil, 
Vermaodoisy  Maine,  Toulouse,  Penthi^vre, 
&^  which  are  now  extinct,  Louis  XIV 
SA  not  hesitate,  in  his  will,  to  recognise 
as  capable  of  succession  to  the  French 
throne^  in  spite  of  their  descent,  not  mere- 
ly fiom  parents  of  unequal  rank,  but 
even  froni  an  illegitimate  connexion ;  and 
the  same  right  could  never  have  been  eon- 
terted  in  regard  to  children  of  a  legitimate 
ccNanexion  between  parents  of  unequal 
rank.  In  the  noble  families  of  France^ 
the  nmk  of  the  mother  was  likewise  of 
no  consequence ;  the  whole  importance 
of  the  family  rested  on  the  lineage  of  the 
father.  The  same  is  the  case  in  England, 
where  intermarriages  between  the  families 
of  respectable  citizens  (merchants,  bank- 
ers, brewers,  advocates,  &c.)  and  the 
highest  nobility  are  not  uncommon.  Thus 
the  wife  of  Whitbread,  the  celebrated 
narliamentary  orator,  and  citizen  and 
orewer  of  London,  was  a  sister  of  earl 
Grey.  The  first  wife  of  king  James  II 
was  the  daughter  of  chancellor  Hyde,  who 
aflerwards  became  earl  of  Clarendon  ; 
and  her  daughters,  Mary  and  Anne,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  of  England.  Simi- 
lar examples  may  be  found  m  other  coun- 
tries. In  Germany  alone,  the  interests  of 
the  kindred  of  princes,  as  well  as  the  ex- 
chiBive  claims  of  the  nobility  to  the  chap- 
ters and  prebends  of  the  ecclesiastical  or- 
ders, have  produced  those  rigid  principles 
above-mentiotted.  Germany  is  likewise 
the  only  country  which  affords  an  exam- 
ple  of"^  a  select  nobility   composed  of 


reigning  families  and  princesi  vpfao,  be- 
sides the  right  of  sovereignty  over  their 
own  territories,  had  a  part  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  emigre,  by  their  seat 
and  vote  in  the  diet,  or,  at  least,  a  share 
in  the  collective  vote  of  the  prelates,  or  of 
the  four  bodies  of  counts.  For  some  rights 
of  sovereignty  belonged  also  to  the  knights 
of  the  empire,  who  did  not  belong  to 
the  select  nobility.  The  limits  of  this  se- 
lect nobility  were  extremely  uncertain  and 
contested,  though  very  important  to  be 
settled,  on  account  of  the  restrictions  on 
the  marriage  of  its  members.  The  rank  of 
the  select  nobility  was  pardy  personal,  part- 
ly hereditary.  The  former  was  attached 
to  ecclesiastical  princes,  bishops  and  ab- 
bots, many  of  whom  were,  at  the  same 
time,  actual  sovereigns;  but  many  pos- 
sessed only  the  dignity  of  princes  of 
the  empire,  without  the  rights  of  sove- 
reign(y.  In  most  of  these  ecclesiasdcal 
principalities,  the  German  nobility  had  ex- 
cludea  untitled  men  of  learning  and  tal- 
ent, against  the  will  of  the  pope,  and  his 
express  order,  promulgated  in  the  treaty 
of  Westphalia  (art.  v,  §  17).  The  highest 
degree  of  hereditary  nobili^  was  peculiar 
to  the  fiimilies  of  the  princes  and  counts 
of  the  empire,  and  confined  to  Germany. 
It  is  true  many  French,  Italian,  Spanisn 
and  English  families  had  the  title  of 
princes,  dukes  and  marquises  (English 
dukes  and  marouises  are  also  called 
prvncti  in  official  documents),  but  the 
German  princes  considered  few  of  them 
as  their  equals.  To  this  class  belonff,  in 
France,  those  six  foreign  families  wnich 
enjoyed  at  the  French  courts  the  riffbts 
of  princes  iirangers,  on  account  of  tneir 
relationship  with  sovereign  houses,  or  on 
account  of  their  descent  from  former 
sovereigns  of  Br^tagne  and  Aquitania. 
These  families  in  France  were  those  of 
Lotharingia,  Savoy,  Grimaldi  (princes  of 
Monaco),  Rohan,  Latour  d'Auvergne 
(dukes  and  princes  of  Bouillon).  Some 
Polish  families  belong,  also,  to  this  class, 
as  the  Radzivills,  Czortoriskis,  &c.  In 
Sweden  and  Denmark,  a  select  nobility, 
of  this  kind,  has  never  existed.  Though 
many  German  families  of  this  rank  have 
lost  their  sovereignty,  yet  the  act  of  the 
German  confederation  has  conceded  to 
them  the  highest  rank  of  nobility,  equal 
to  that  of  the  sovereign  housea  There 
was  still  a  strict  distinction,  in  Germany, 
between  the  ancient  princes,  who  had 
risen  to  this  dignity  before  1580,  and 
those  of  a  more  recent  date.  The  more, 
however,  the  power  of  the  German  prin- 
cipalities increased,  the  more  the  impor- 
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tatice  of  the  nobility  decreased.  On  this 
account,  a  society  was  formed,  in  1815^ 
called  the  chain  of  nofrOtly,  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  restorincand  promoting  the  inter- 
ests of  the  nobtes ;  but  it  met  with  little 
success.  The  English  nobili^,  compos- 
ing the  house  of  Toids,  consists  of  five 
ranks :  duke,  marquis,  earl,  viscount,  bar- 
on. The  nobility  in  France  is  designated 
by  the  tide  pairs  dt  France ;  for  both  the 
ancient  and  modem  titles  of  nobihty,  as 
prince^  due,  marquis^  eonUCj  vUmnU,  harwiy 
occur,  also,  without  peerage.  The  lower 
nobility  {ge$itry  in  England),  considered  as 
a  separate  rank,  is  of  later  origin.  In 
England,  eveiy  one  belongs  to  it  who  does 
not  engage  in  any  mean  employment,  and, 
for  this  reason,  is  entided  to  the  appella- 
tion esquire^  and  a  coat  of  arms.  In  Spain, 
any  one  may  call  himself  hidalgo  whose 
anceston  have  not  been  engaged  in  mean 
employments ;  and  in  France  this  dignity 
was  connected  with  many  even  insignifi- 
cant ofSces,  and,  of  course,  very  easily  ob- 
tained. Ghreat  importance  was,  however, 
attached  to  ancient  nobility,  that  is,  nobii- 
inr  which  could  not  be  traced  to  its  origin. 
Nobility  of  400  years'  duration  was  requi- 
site for  a  presentadon  at  court  The  iStor- 
iking  of  Norway,  as  was  mentioned  above, 
abolished  nobility  in  1821.  The  Russian 
nobility,  though  its  origin  is  not  directly 
derived  fiom  me  German  tribes,  has  ap- 
propriated to  itself  all  its  degrees  and  tides. 
(See  Rtutia,)  In  Livonia  and  Esthonia, 
the  ancient  nobility,  founded  on  conquest, 
is^ asvet,  in  existence.  The  dominion  of 
the  Russian  nobility  over  the'u-  peasants 

S'ves  a  political  importance  to  this  rank, 
ougb  destitute  of  the  rights  of  sovereign- 
ty.—Nobility  was  very  early  conferred  by 
patent.  As  soon  as  the  nobles  had  assum- 
ed the  character  of  a  distinct  rank  in  the 
state,  the  monarchs  also  availed  them- 
selves of  thev  ri^ht  of  conferring  degrees 
of  nobility,  and  msisted  upon  the  princi- 
ple that,  in  a  monarchy,  no  privilege 
could  be  more  ancient,  or  could  have  any 
other  origin,  than  the  prerogative  of  the 
monarch  himself.  Philip  ill  therefore 
first  began  (1370)  to  grant  charters  of  no- 
bility in  France,  and  Germany  soon  fol- 
lowed his  example.  The  degrees  of  the 
lower  nobility  in  Germany  were,  1.  the 
title  Von;  2.  Edler  von;  a  RUter ;  4. Ban- 
nerherr ;  5,  Preyherr ;  6.  Count.  Their 
privileges  were  originally  of  littie  impor- 
tance; but,  in  several  countries,  they 
were  enlarged  to  a  considerable  extent  by 
law,  as  well  as  by  custom  and  practice. 
They  enjoyed  immunity  from  taxes,  and 
■n  exclusive  right  to  the  highest  public 


offices,  especially  in  the  army.  Ttirmoit 
important  of  these  privileges  have,  m 
modern  times,  either  been  limited  or  en- 
tirely abolished,  because  they  were  incMi- 
sistent  with  justice,  and  an  obstacle  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  state.  The  French  rev- 
olution nrat  deprived  the  nobles  of  that 
countiy  of  dieir  oppressive  privileges  and 
exclonve  rights,  as  that  of  jurisdiction, 
&c.  (decree  of  August  4, 1789) ;  and,  af- 
ter the  overthrow  of  the  feudal  system  bw 
a  number  of  laws,  the  decree  of  June  1  ji, 
1790,  abolished  hereditary  rank  entirely.. 
The  senate  under  Napoleon  (August  14, 
1806),  and  die  decree  of  March  1, 1806, 
gave  rise  to  a  new  hereditary  nobility,  %vith 
the  tides  of  princes,  dukes,  counts,  barons 
and  chevaKers,  which  descended,  howev- 
er, only  to  the  eldest  son.  After  the  res- 
toration of  the  Bourbons,  the  ancient  no- 
bility reclaimed  their  former  rights  and 
privileces.*    Thus  nobility  has  again  been 

fmeruly  introduced  into  all  the  states  of 
urope,  except  Norway,  where  the  SUn^ 
thing  has  abolished  it  by  the  three  succes- 
nve  decrees  of  1815, 1818,  and  1821.  The 
king,  indeed,  was  unable  to  prevent  it; 
but,  on  the  fuinciple  of  conforming  the 
social  system  of  his  country  to  the  civil 
organization  of  the  neighboring  stales,  he 
proposed  the  establishment  of  a  new  he- 
reditary nobility,  which  shouM  be  confer- 
red by  the  king  on  persons  who  had  bene- 
fited their  country,  and  which  should  de- 
scend to  the  eldest  son.  But  the  SU)Mb^ 
rejected  the  proposal,  because  it  was 
against  the  twenty-fifth  article  of  the  con- 
sotution  of  1814,  which  declares  that  no 
hereditary  privileges,  personal  or  real,  can 
be  conferred  on  any  native  of  Norway. 

Noble  ;  an  ancient  money  of  account, 
containing  six  shillings  and  eight  pence. 

Node;  the  point  where  the  (»bit  of  a 
planet  intersects  the  ecliptic. 

NoLA  ;  a  town  near  Naples,  in  Lavora, 
said  to  have  been  built  by  the  Etrurians, 
before  Rome ;  13  miles  east  of  Naples  ; 
Ion.  14°  20^  E.;  lat  40^53' N.;  popula- 
tion, 8850  ;  bishop's  see.  It  was  once  a 
Roman  colony,  rich  and  flourishing,  and 
is  yet  a  handsome  town.  The  silk  spun  in 
the  neighborhood  is  much  esteemed.  Bells 
are  said  to  have  been  first  made  here,  and 
here  Augustus  died.  Near  it  Hannibal 
was  twice  defeated  by  Marcellus. 

^  In  a  note  near  the  end  of  chapter  ix  of  the 
abb6  de  Pradt's  V  Europe  amis  U  Congr^s 
d*Aix4a'ChapelUf  it  is  stated  that,  "  before  Uie 
revoruljon,  the  number  of  noble  families  in  France 
did  not  exceed  IT^fiOO.  Reckoning  five  individ- 
uals to  a  family,  there  might  have  been  about 
SOfiQO  nobles.  The  disasters  of  the  revolutioa 
must  have  reduced  them  to  less  than  40,000/' 
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N0UJIKU19,  Jogepb,  an  English  sculp- 
tor, bora  in  London  in  1737,  wm  the  son 
of  a  painter,  was  placed  early  under  Schee- 
makers,  and,  in  1759  and  1760,  gained  pre- 
Doiumsfrointhe  society  of  arts.  Hesubse- 
Quently  repaired  to  Rome,  where  he  had 
the  honor  of  receiving  a  gold  medal  from 
the  Roman  academy  of  paintiog  and  sculp- 
ture. He  remained  nine  yean  at  Rome, 
during  which  time  he  executed  the  busts 
of  manv  Enfflishmen  of  distinction,  and 
returaed  in  1770.  NoUekins  was  chiefly 
distin^uiahed  by  his  careful  and  accurate 
imitation  of  natuj«,  and  by  the  absence 
of  any  peculiarii}'  of  manner.  His  Venus 
with  the  Sandal  is  esteemed  his  principal 
ideal  production  ;  but  his  professional 
reputation  rests  principally  upon  his  busts. 
He  died  April  93, 183a-^9ee  Smith's  JVW- 
lekiM  and  his  Times  (2  vols.,  8vo.,  1828). 

N01.1.K  pROSEqi}!  is  a  stoppage  of  pro- 
ceedings by  a  plaintiff,  and  is  an  acknowl- 
edgment that  he  has  no  cause  of  action. 

NoLLVT,  John  Antoine ;  a  distinguished 
cultivator  of  natural  philosophy  and  natu- 
ral history,  born  at  Pimbr^,  near  Noyon, 
1700,  of  poor  parents.  He  received  his 
first  instruction  at  Clennont  and  Beauvais, 
and  then  went  to  Paris,  where  he  became 
intimate  with  R^umur,  Dufay,  Duhamel 
and  Jussieu.  In  1738,  count  Maurepas 
fint  establislied  a  professorship  of  experi- 
mental physics  for  Nollet,  who  was  also 
made  member  of  several  scientific  socie- 
ties. To  extend  his  acquaintance  with 
science,  he  went  to  England  and  Italy. 
In  1744,  he  was  appointed  to  instruct  the 
dauf^in  in  experimental  phvsics  at  Ver- 
sailles. He  employed  himself  particular- 
ly in  experiments  on  electricity.  Nollet 
died  at  Paris,  1770.  His  works  are  prin- 
dpaUy  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy 
of-  Sciences  at  Paris.  His  treatise  on  the 
Hearing  of  Fish  is  particularly  esteemed. 
He  also  wrote  Lepons  de  Physique  txpiri- 
ntnUde  (Amsterdam,  1754,  4  vols.,  12mo.), 
and  UAii  des  ExpMences  (Amsterdam, 
1770, 3  vols.,  13mo.). 

NoMAos  (from  the  Cheek) ;  tribes 
'mthout  fixed  habitations,  generally  engag- 
ed in  the  tending  and  raising  of  catde, 
and  changing  their  abode  as  inclination 
prompts.  But  landed  property  and  ag- 
riculture are  the  chief  Bup|)orts  of  a  per- 
manent civtfization,  so  that  the  nomads 
are  far  behind  agriculturists  in  this  respect 
Nomadic  tribes  are  seldom  found  to  quit 
their  wandering  life,  until  they  are  com- 
pelled to  do  so  by  being  surrounded  by 
tribes  in  setded  habitations,  or  unless  they 
can  make  themselves  masters  of  the  set- 
ttements  of  a  civilized  nation.  But  this 
26* 


change  commonly  takes  place  by  decrees. 
Some  of  the  greatest  revolutions  in  nisto- 
ry  have  been  effected  by  these  wandering 
tribes.  North  Afiica,  the  interior  ofNortn 
and  South  America,  and  the  northern  and 
middle  parts  of  Asia,  are  still  occupied  by 
nomads.  Different  tribes,  however,  pos- 
sess different  degrees  of  civilization. 
Some  are  little  better  than  bands  of  robbers. 

NoMENCLAToa  was,  with  the  Romans, 
a  servant,  who,  at  great  festivals,  informed 
the  guests  of  the  name  and  ingredients  of 
the  dishes— not  a  bad  fashion.  There 
were  more  important  nomenciators,  whose 
business  it  was  to  attend  candidates  for 
public  offices,  and  suggest  to  them  the 
names  of  the  persons  whom  they  met,  that 
they  might  be  able  to  address  them  famil- 
iarly, and  thus  obtain  popularity.  Those 
Romans  who  possessed  very  many  slaves, 
had  one  nomenclator,  who  knew  the 
names  of  all  of  them. 

Nominalists,  in  dialectics.  A  clear 
view  of  nominalism  depends  upon  a 
proper  understanding  of  the  scholastic 
philosophy.  Chariemacne  had  establish- 
ed schools  (schoUz)  for  me  education  and 
formation  of  cler^men,  in  which  the  (so 
called)  seven  liberal  arts  fthe  trvoium  and 
the  quadrwium)'were  taugnt.  As  in  those 
times  research  and  speculation  were  not 
allowed  to  ffo  beyond  the  dogmas  of  the 
church,  philosophy,  or  rather  dialectics, 
applied  itself  only  to  theology.  It  was 
at  first  enthralled  by  the  fettere  of  the 
schools,  and,  at  a  later  period,  by  the 
fear  of  the  imputation  of  neresy.  Thus 
origiuated,  in  the  limited  field  to  which 
the  human  mind  was  confined,  a  system 
of  dialectics,  which  sought  satisfaction  in 
loffical  subtleties  and  empty  farms,  but 
which,  however,  tended  much  to  exercise 
the  acuteness  of  the  European  nations. 
A  great  schism  in  scholastic  philosophy 
was  caused  by  (the  so  called)  fiomtna/vm, 
the  founder  of  which  was  John  Roscellin, 
canon  of  Compi^gne,  who  maintained, 
among  other  doctrines  then  considered 
heresies,  that  all  general  ideas  are  mere 
words,  nomtfui,  names  {Jtatus  vocis).  The 
Rtalists  (firom  res,  thing),  on  the  other 
hand,  maintained,  that  general  ideas  are 
not  formed  by  the  understanding,  but 
are  founded  in  reality  in  the  objects  them- 
selves; are,  in  fact,the  essence  of  the  thin^ 
themselves.  The  doctrine  of  Roscellm 
was  condemned  at  Soissons,  1092,  and  the 
realists,  who  disagreed  among  themselves 
only  upon  some  unimportant  points,  be- 
came the  predominating  school.  But 
m  the  beginning  of  die  fourteenth  centu- 
ly,  the  cuspute  of  the  nominalisia  and 
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the  realists  was  revived  by  the  English 
Fnmciscan  Williatu  of  Occam,  a  scholar 
of  the  fiunous  Duns  Scotus  (who  taught 
at  Pans),  in  such  a  way  that  the  Dominal- 
ists  were  a^  lesgth  victorious.  The  philo- 
sophical adversades  gave  vent  to  their 
feelinffSyin  the  spirit  of  the  time,  by  blows. 
(See  D'IsraeU's  Curiosities  of  LUerature,) 
Among  the  supporters  of  nominalism 
should  be  mentioned  the  celebrated  John 
Buridan  of  Bethune  (1350),  Robert  Hoi- 
cot  (died  1349),  Gregory  of  Rimini  (died 
1358),  Henry  of  Oyta,  Henry  of  Hessia 
(died  1397),  NicholasOresmius  (died  1382), 
Mathew  of  Cracow  (died  1410),  Gabriel 
Biel  (died  1495).  The  nominalists  were, 
indeed,  often  persecuted  (in  Paris,  1339, 
1340,  1409,  1473);  but  they  gradually 
gained  the  ascendency  in  the  universities 
of  France  as  well  as  in  Germany.  They 
are  memorable  in  the  history  of  philoso- 
phy in  the  middle  ages,  since  from  them 
proceeded  a  spirit  of  more  liberal  investi- 
gation, independent  of  dogmatic  tlieolooy 
— a  spirit  which  opened  the  way  to  the 
hiffher  philosophy  of  subsequent  times. 

NoN,  Jean  Claude  Richard  de  Saint, 
born  1727,  died  at  Paris,  Nov.  25,  1791, 
member  of  the  academy  of  painting  and 
sculpture  at  Paris,  known  for  his  Voyage 
mttoresque  de  Mtples  et  de  SiciU  (1782--^ 
b  vob.,  fol.),  which  is  principally  esteemed 
fur  the  (417)  plates.  He  himself  etched 
with  much  ability.  Besides  the  engrav- 
ings published  with  his  travels,  he  also 
published  a  number  of  engravings  from 
antiques  and  works  of  Le  Priuce,  Bou- 
cher and  Fragonard.    (See  Dcnon,) 

NoN,  or  Nun.    (See  Mger,) 

NoN- Activity,  principle  of,  in  die  law 
of  natiops.    (See  ^/hUrality,) 

NoN  Compos  Mentis.  A  distinction 
is  made  between  an  idiot  and  a  person 
non  compos  mentis^  the  former  being  con- 
stitutionally destitute  of  reason,  tlie  latter 
deprived  of  that  with  which  he  was  natu- 
rally endowed.  But,  to  many  purposes, 
the  law  makes  no  distinction  between  the 
two.  It  is  a  general  maxim  of  the  law 
that  a  person  not  possessed  of  reason  can- 
not bind  himself  by  contract,  for  be  is  in- 
capable of  giving  tliat  consent  which  is 
the  foundation  of  all  obligadon.  And 
it  makes  no  difference,  in  this  respect, 
whether  the  incapacltv  arises  from  a  tem- 
porary mental  alienation  or  a  natural  idi- 
ocy, except  that  in  the  latter  case  the  act 
of  an  idiot  is  absolutely  void,  whereas  that 
of  a  lunatic  is  only  voidable  at  the  elec- 
tion of  the  insane  person  or  his  guardian. 
A  maxim  was  fonuerlv  suppos^ed  to  have 
crept  into  the  English  law,  which,  in  some 


degree,  deprived  persons^  subject  to  tein- 
poraiy  insanity,  of  the  iidvanta|fe  of  the 
doctrine,  that  tliey  could  not  bmd  them- 
selves by  contract  while  in  this  state. 
This  maxim  was,  that  no  one  should  be 
p^mitted  to  stultify  hunsel^  that  is,  to  say 
that  when  he  made  such  a  deed  or  con- 
Iract,  he  was  bereft  of  his  reason ;  for, 
said  the  judges,  when  a  defendant  made 
tliis  plea,  how  can  you  remember  that  you 
were  non  compos  mentis  ?  Sir  William 
Blackstone  exposes  the  absurdity  of  this 
maxim,  which  wos  adopted,  says  Mr. 
Fonblanaue,  **'  in  defiance  of  natural  jus- 
tice and  the  universal  pfacdce  of  aU  civil- 
ized nations  of  the  world.''  The  maxim 
has  been  disregarded  by  English  judges 
in  some  cases,  and  there  is  no  recent  evi- 
dence of  its  being  now  considered  a  part 
of  the  English  law ;  and  it  is  not  law  in 
the  U.  States,  where  a  persoB  is  permitted 
to  allege  that  lie  was  non  eompos  madis  at 
the  time  of  making  a  contract.  Another 
very  material  consideration  respecting 
peisons  destitute  of  reason,  is  the  cus- 
tody and  treatment  of  them^  which  very 
naturally  belong  to  their  relatives;  but  it 
would  be  totally  unsafe  to  leave  them  ab- 
solutely to  determine  when  any  one  is  in- 
sane. It  very  frequently  happens^  indeed, 
that  the  relatives  or  friends  of  a  person 
deranged,  restrain  and  confine  him  with- 
out any  intervention  of  a  magistrate,  or 
any  legal  process  for  determining  the  fact 
of  his  mental  alienation ;  and  instances 
have  occurred  of  the  greatest  cruelty  and 
abuse  practised  under  pretence  that  the 
sulnect  of  them  was  tion  compos  mentis ; 
and  the  occurrence  has  been  made  the 
foundation  of  incidents  in  ficdtious  nam- 
tives.  Such  abuses  do  not  take  place, 
however,  from  a  want  of  provision  w  the 
laws  to  protect  the  individual  from  them ; 
for  any  person  under  arrest  and  detention 
for  any  crime  whatever,  has  a  right  to  be 
brought  before  a  magistrate  on  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus^  that  the  cause  of  his  re- 
straint may  be  inquired  into.  This  process 
afiR)rds  an  immediate  remedy,  if  any  one 
takes  sufficient  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
plBrson  detained  to  make  application  for 
Jt  in  his  behalf.  Besides  this  j^medy,  the 
laws  of  some  states  provide  a  precaution- 
ary process,  whereby  the  fiict  of  mental 
incapacity  or  alienation  is  previously  in- 
quired into  before  personal  restraint  is  per- 
mitted, and,  in  general,  such  previous  pono- 
ceedings  must  be  had  m  order  to  take 
from  any  person  the  manafement  of  his 
property. 

NoN-CoNDucTOB.     (Sos  ColoriCy.  and 
^ectricitg,) 
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NoN-CoirpORMi9Ts  ;  thoae  who  refuse 
to  join  the  established  church  Id  Enghmd. 
The  name  was  at  first  particularly  applied 
to  those  clergymen  who  were  ejected 
from  their  livings  by  the  act  of  uniformitv 
m  1662.  Their  number  was  about  2000. 
The  act  required  that  every  clerayroan 
should  be  reordained,  if  he  had  before  ro» 
oeived  episcopal  ordination ;  should  declare 
his  assent  to  every  thing  contained  in  the 
book  of  Common  Prayer;  take  the  oath  of 
canonical  obedience ;  abjure  the  solenm 
league  and  covenant ;  and  renounce  the 
principle  of  taking  arms  against  the  king. 
All  the  royal  promises  of  toleration  and 
of  indulgence  to  tender  consciences  were 
thus  eluded  and  broken.  The  Presbyte- 
rians, Independents,  &c.,  refused  to  con- 
form, and  were  exposed  to  the  most  cruel 
persecutions.  By  the  Five  Mile  Act 
(1665),  it  was  enacted  that  no  disKuting 
teacher,  who  would  not  take  the  oath 
above-mentioned,  should  approach  within 
live  miles  of  any  corporation,  or  of  any 
place  where  he  had  (»eached  after  the  act 
of  oblivion ;  this  act  was  intended  to  de- 
prive them  of  all  means  of  subsisteooe. 
Other  acts  of  a  similar  character  were 
passed ;  but,  on  the  accession  of  William 
III,  these  penalties  and  disabilities  were 
removed  fay  the  toleration  act  Some  of 
these  oppressive  provinons  were  revived 
during  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  but  were 
finally  repealed  in  1718.  The  name  JVVn* 
oMi/bnniate,  in  consequence  of  tliis  change 
of  circumstances,  cave  way  to  that  of 
DiueiUers.  The  t3iief  dissenting  sects 
are  the  Presbyterians,  Independents,  fiap- 
tists,  Quakera,  Methodists  and  Unitarians, 
the  Catholics  not  being  commonly  com- 
prehended under  this  term.  (See  CathoKe 
EnumcipaHon.)  The  statute  53  Geo.  Ill, 
c.  60,  repeals  so  much  of  former  acts  as 
excepted  persons  denying  the  Trinity  from 
the  benefit  of  the  toleration  act,  or  imposed 
penalties  on  such  persons.  Protestant 
dissentera  were  thus  at  least  practically 
delivered  from  penal  restrictions  in  the 
exercise  of  their  religion.  The  reprai  of 
ibe  corporation  and  test  acts  in  lc28,  xe- 
moved  the  civil  disabilities  under  which 
they  had  previously  been  placed.  The 
Protestant  dissentera  are  estimated  to  be  at 
least  one  half  of  the  popukition.  (See 
EedenatHad  EitabliikmentSy  PurHani.) 
Nones.  (See  Caimdar,  vol.  ii,  p.  402.) 
NoN-JuRoas.  (See  JacobiUi,) 
NoNffus;  a  later  Greek  poet,  bom 
at  Panopolis,  in  Egypt,  who  lived,  accord- 
iDff  tosome,  in  die  beginning,  according  to 
otfaen  at  the  end,  of  the  fifth  ceotuty  •  He 
b  the  author  of  •  poem  entitled  Diof^Moeoy 


in  48  books,  in  which  the  ex()edition  of 
Bacchus  (IMouysus)  to  India  is  described. 
The  style  is  inflated  and  prolix ;  the  de- 
scriptions go  too  much  into  detail ;  the 
epithets  are  often  nnnecesArily  accumu- 
lated and  far-fetched ;  but  the  veraifioation 
is  good,  and  the  tone  is  animated.  Non- 
nus  also  wrote  a  paraphrase,  in  verse,  of 
the  gospel  of  St  John,  which  may  serve 
as  a  commentary,  being  very  perspicuous^ 
though  not  verv  poetiod. 

NoNOTE,  Claude  Francois,  a  Jesuit, 
member  of  the  academy  of  BesanQon,  bom 
1711,  devoted  himself  principally  to  eccle- 
nastical  history  and  to  theology,  and  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  Errtun  de  VoUaire 
(Avignon,  1762,  2  vols.;  5th  ed.,  1770, 
12mo.),  which  display  much  learning,  and 
are  written  in  a  moderate  tone.  His  pur- 
pose ia  to  correct  the  errore  and  false  state- 
ments, made  partly  (torn  ignorance,  partly^ 
finom  prejudice,  b^Voltairo,  in  hmEssai 
$ur  les  Matn  d  PEtprit  des  JVaHons ;  but 
Voltaire  overpowered  him  by  bis  vrit. 
Nonote  died  at  Besan^oii,  Sept.  3, 1798L 
•—See  (Eumres  dt  VAM  JVbnole  (Beeancon, 
1818, 7  vols.). 

NoifpAKEiL ;  a  sort  of  small  printing 
type ;  as,  for  example,  ■  b  e. 

Nonsuit.  Where  a  penon  has  com- 
menced an  action,  and,  at  the  trial,  Aula  in 
his  evidence  to  support  it,  or  has  brought 
a  wrong  action,  he  is  nonsuited.  There 
is  this  advantage  attending  a  nonsuit,  that 
the  plaintiff  tnougb  he  pays  costs,  may 
afterwards  brin^  anotiier  action  for  the 
same  cause,  which  he  cannot  do  after  a 
verdict  against  him. 

NooAHiVA,  or  NooKA HiVA.  (Scc  Wa»h' 
ingUm  bUmds,) 

NooTKA  SouifD;  a  bay  of  the  North 
Pacific  ocean,  on  the  western  coast  of 
North  America,  discovered  by  captain 
Cook,  in  1778  ;  Ion.  126^  36^  W. ;  kit  49^ 
35^  N.  The  sound  embraces  several 
islands.  The  water  is  firom  47  to  90 
fiithoms  deep.  There  are  many  anchor- 
ing places  and  good  haibora.  The  shores 
are  mbabited  by  Indians,  and  tlie  land  is 
hilly.  The  climate  is  much  milder  than 
in  the  same  latitude  on  the  eastern  coast 

NoRDBifKT,  or  NoRDEaifET ;  a  small 
island  on  the  coast  of  East  Friesland,  to 
which  there  is  a  ibot-path  ftom  the  conti- 
nent at  low  tide.  On  the  north- 
western side  is  a  village,  with  560  inhab- 
itants (mostiy  seamen),  and  an  establisn- 
meut  lor  sea-bathing,  much  resorted  to 
during  the  summer.  On  the  south-east 
side  are  downs  firom  40  to  80  feet  high. 

NoRDLiNOBif,  a  to^vn  in  Suabia,  with 
7560  inhabitants,  in  1802  came  into  the 
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poaBenioii  of  Bavaria.  The  Swedes  were 
defeated  here  SepL  6, 1634,  for  the  first 
time  OD  Germaa  ground.  (See  Thirty 
Years*  War),  The  battles  of  1645, 1796; 
and  1800,  have  alao  contributed  to  make 
the  place  memorable. 

NoRE.    (See  Thames.) 

Norfolk  ;  a  borough  and  port  of  entiy 
in  Norfolk  county,  Viiiginia,  on  the  north- 
east fiode  of  Elizabeth  river,  eight  miles 
above  its  entrance  into  Hampton  road. 
It  is  32  miles  finom  the  sea,  110  by  water, 
below  City  Point,  112  from  Richmond, 
and  229  fix>m  Washington ;  Ion.  7eP  IQf ; 
lat  36*"  52"  N. ;  population  in  1810,  9193; 
in  1820, 8478 ;  in  1830, 9816.  Neither  the 
public  nor  the  private  buildings  are  re- 
markable for  elegance,  and  the  streets  are 
crooked  and  irregular.  The  site  of  the 
town  is  level,  low,  and  in  some  places 
marshy.  There  are  houses  of  worship 
for  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  Baptists, 
Roman  Catholics  and  Methodists.  The 
town  affords  much  good  society,  and  the 
inhabitants  arc  distiuguished  for  their  hos- 
pitality. Norfolk  hui  more  foreign  com- 
merce than  any  other  port  in  Virginia. 
The  harix>r  is  a  beautiful  basin,  netmy  a 
mile  wide,  and  is  safe  and  commodioua 
It  is  stronffly  defended  by  three  forts- 
fort  NorfouE,  on  the  noith-east  side  of 
Elizabeth  river,  about  a  mile  below  the 
town ;  fort  Nelson,  on  the  south-west  side 
of  the  river,  a  little  higher  than  the  former, 
and  just  below  the  town  of  Portsmouth ; 
and  a  large  and  strong  fort  on  Craney 
island,  five  miles  below  the  town.  On 
Washington  Point,  between  the  east  and 
west  branches  of  the  river,  about  a  mile 
from  Norfolk,  there  is  a  marine  hospital, 
which  is  a  handsome  brick  building. 
About  a  mile  from  the  town,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river,  is  the  town  of  Pbrts- 
roouth ;  and  a  little  higher  up  tlie  river  is 
the  village  of  Gosport,  containing  a  United 
States  navy-yard. 

Norfolk,  Dure  of.  (See  Howtrd, 
Thomas.) 

NoRiA.  The  machine  used  in  Spain 
under  the  name  of  noriOf  consisis  of  re- 
volving buckets,  like  the  Persian  wheel. 
But  instead  of  a  single  wheel,  two  drums 
or  trundles  are  em[^yed,and  the  buckets 
are  attached  to  ropes  or  chains  passing 
round  them.  In  Spain,  earthen  pitchers 
are  said  to  be  used,  but  in  other  countries 
wooden  buckets  are  empbyed,  like  those 
of  an  overshot  wheeL 

NoRicuM  was,  among  the  Romans,  that 
part  of  the  south  of  Germany  which  is 
situated  between  the  Save,  the  lake  Pelso, 
RhiBtia,  Yindelicia  and  the  Danube;  but 


its  boundaries  were  not  tlie  aame  at  aD 
times.    The  Celts  inhabited  this  country 

Normal  Year,  in  German  history ; 
the  year  1624,  because,  in  the  peace  of 
Westphalia,  the  state  of  the  ecclesiastical 
rights  and  privileges,  as  they  existed  oo 
Jan.  1,  1624,  was  taken  as  the  standard 
for  the  regulation  of  the  ecclesiastical 
relations  between  the  three  sects  in  Ger- 
many. 

NoRMANBT.  Constantine  George  Phi|^ 
(now  lord  MuJgrave ;  late  lord  Normanby), 
bom  in  1797,  was  educated  at  Harrow, 
and  entered  Trinity  college,  Cambridce. 
On  coming  of  age,  he  took  his  seat  in  me 
house  of  commons  for  Scarborough,  and 
his  maiden  speech,  in  fiivor  of  the  Catho- 
lics, attracted  much  attention.  He  also 
seconded,  and  ablv  supported,  at  this  time, 
lord  John  Russelrs  first  motion  in  favor  of 
parliamentaiy  reform.  His  father,  how- 
ever, bein^  of  the  Pitt  school,  he  retired 
firom  public  life,  m  which  bis  opinions  did 
not  coincide  with  his  party  connexions, 
and  spent  several  years  on  the  continent 
principally  in  Italy.  In  1822,  be  again 
took  his  seat,  and  proposed  some  meas- 
ures of  retrenchment,  which  were  carried. 
His  novels-— Matilda,  and  Yes  and  No— 
(republished  Philadelphia,  1828)  have  been 
tnmslated  into  French.  They  are  sfnrited 
pictures  of  life  and  manners.  On  the 
death  of  his  father  (see  Afulgrave),  in  1831, 
lord  Normanby  took  his  seat  m  the  house 
of  peers,  and,  in  June,  seconded  the  ad- 
dr^  which  was  moved  by  the  Catholic 
duke  of  Norfolk.  He  has  since  spoken 
and  voted  for  lord  J.  Russell's  reform  btU. 

Normandy  ;  an  ancient  province  in  the 
north  of  France,  bounded  N.  by  the  chan- 
nel, £.  by  Picardy  and  Isle  de  France, 
S.  by  Maine,  and  W.  by  Brittany.  It  vras 
divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Normandy ; 
Rouen  was  the  capital  of  the  former,  Caen 
of  the  latter.  It  is  now  divided  into  five 
departments  (q.  v.),  containinff  a  popula- 
tion of  2,000,000.  It  is  one  of  the  richest 
and  most  fertile  pasts  of  France.  The 
Norman  is  distinguished  for  intelhgenoe 
and  shrewdness.  It  derived  its  name  * 
fiiom  the  Normans,  who  took  poasessioa 
of  it  in  912,  and  became  annexed  to  Eng- 
land, through  the  accession  of  William, 
duke  of  Normandy,  to  the  English  throne. 
(See  AVrsMvu.)  Philip  Augustus  wrested 
it  from  John,  and  united  it  to  France,  in 
15209.  It  was  afterwards  several  times  in- 
vaded by  the  English,  but  finatty  recov- 
ered by  the  French,  in  1450. 

NoRKANN  Ehrenfels,  Charics  Fred« 
eric  Lebrecfat,  count  o(  boin  at  Studgwd, 
in  1784  diedotMisBoloDghi,  while  in  ti» 
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Greek   service,   in  1899.     (See  Greece, 

Normans,  or  NoRTBMEif;  the  inhab- 
itants  of  the  ancient  Scandinavia,  or  Nor- 
way, Sweden  and  IXenmarlc.    This  name 
was  given  to  them  in  the  Netherlands,  in 
Germany  and  France;  in  England  they 
were  called  Iktnes,    They  were  fierce  and 
warlike  tribes,  who  made  piratical  expedi- 
tions to  all  parts  of  the  Earopean  seas, 
plundering  by  land  and  by  sea,  and  often 
ovemitming  large  tracts  of  country,  in 
which   they   practised    every   enormity. 
**  They  had  scarcely  any  inducement," 
tays  Mackintosh  (Hut.  of  JBng.),  '^to  spare 
countries  which  tbey  visited  only  to  plun- 
der,  and  where  they  did  not  hope  to 
dwell ;  they  were  less  than  others  liable 
to  retaliation,  and  they  had  neither  kin- 
dred, nor  fiunily,  nor  home.    They  were, 
perhaps,  the  only  barbarians  who  applied 
their  highest  title  of  magistracy  to  denote 
the  leaders  of  piratical  squadrons,  whom 
they  termed  vikingr,  or  «ea  king$.    Not 
contented  with  their  native  and  habitua] 
ferocity,  some  of  them  (called  JBenerkar) 
flouffht  to  surpass  their  companions  by 
wondng   themselves   into   horrible  and 
temporary   insanity."    The   poverty   of 
their  country  compelled  them  to  adopt 
diis  means  of  subsistence,  and  their  re- 
ligion ins{nred  them  with  a  love  for  daring 
enterprises,  since  it  taught  them  that  war- 
riors, frUen  in  battle,  were  admitted  to  the 
joys  of  FaOutUoj  the  northern  paradise. 
<8ee  Mrtham  Mfthofogy.)    Thev  began 
their  piratical  excursions  in  the  first  part 
of  the  ninth  century,  and  soon  covered 
the  sea  with  thev  boats,  and  mva^  the 
coasts  of  England,  Germany,  Fnesland, 
Flanders  and  France.    Under  the  feeble 
feigns  of  Chariee  the  Bald  and  Charks 
the  Fat,  they  ascended  the  rivers  to  the 
very   heart  of  France,   and   plundered 
Paris  itself.    It  became  necessuy  to  pur- 
ehase  their  retreat  with  gold.    Their  in- 
cursions into  France  were  afterwards  re- 
newed«   and    Charles   the   Simple   was 
obliged  (919)  to  cede- to  them  a  part  of 
Neustria  (q.  v.),  which  was  afterwards 
called,  fix>m  them,  Mtmrnauhf^  and  to  rive 
bis  dauriiter  in  marriage  to  RoUo,  their 
chief.    &<^o  embraced  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, was  baptized  under  the  name  of 
Robert,  and  became  the  first  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy,  and  a  vassal  of  the  king  of  France. 
His  followen  recttved  the  religion  of  their 
leader,  and  abandoned  their  roving  and 
piratical  habits.     (See  IVonce,  divisions 
Hisiory^  Languagt^Kod  Literaturt,)   Eng- 
land was,  for  about  two  centuries,  deso- 
lated by  the  Danes,  at  they  were  there 


called.  Effbeit  (q.  v.),  in  the  beginning 
of  the  ninth  century,  had  no  sooner  made 
some  approaches  towards  a  regular  gov- 
emment,  and  the  establisbment  of  tran- 
quillity, ihan  the  **  Scandinavian  heathens," 
as  the  Saxons  termed  them,  made  their 
appearance.  Alfred  (871—901)  finally 
delivered  the  country  from  the  mvadera, 
after  they  had  subdued  the  whole  land 
except  the  ^  isle  of  the  nobles,"  into  which 
the  king  had  retreated  with  a  few  noUes. 
But  the  relief  was  only  temporary :  tbey 
returned,  under  his  successors,  in  greater 
force,  obtained  possession  of  the  northern 
and  eastern  part  of  the  countiy,  and,  in  the 
begiiming  of  the  eleventh  century,  three 
Scandinavian  princes  (Canute,  Harold  and 
Hardicanute)  ruled  over  all  England  for 
the  space  ofabouttwenty-five  years.  (See 
Great  BrUmn.)  The  Saxon  line  was  then 
restored;  but,  in  1066,  William,  duke  of 
Normandy,  obtained  the  English  throne. 
(See  muiamlthe  Conqueror.)  This  con- 
jiuest,  as  it  is  commonly  calleo,  bad  a  most 
important  influence  on  the  Saxon  man- 
ners, language  and  conetitudon,  which  had 
hitherto  escaped  with  little  change,  and  is 
therefore  one  of  the  most  important  epochs 
in  English  history. — See  Thierry's  valua- 
ble work,  HiHoire  dt  la  ConquiU  de  VAn- 
gUUrrt  par  its  JVbmuouig,  tU  Bta  Comes  et 
de  see  SuUes  tusmi^h  nos  Jours  (Paris^ 
18951  and  HaUam^s  MiddU  JSges,  cb.  viiL 
The  Normans  also  established  a  new  king- 
dom in  Naples,  in  1016.  (See  SieUieSfthe 
7\0O.)  Aocordinc  to  the  Russian  hnto- 
lian  Mestor,  the  Warangians,  or  Varan- 
gians, who  founded  a  kincdom  in  Russiay. 
under  Ruric  (869),  were  Normans.  The 
foreign  expeditions  of  the  Northmen 
gradually  diminished  their  numbera  and 
strength  at  home,  and  rendered  them  less 
formidable.r-^ee  Depping's  ilutotre  dbt 
Elxp4diikns  mariHsMs  aes  Mrmands  et  do 
Uurs  EiMissemenis  en  Erance  au  lOme 
SUeU  (Paris,  1896);  Wheaton's  Historv 
of  (he  J^orikmen  (1831). 

NoaTK,  Dkl,  or  Rio  Bravo  del  Nohte, 
a  river  of  Mexico,  which  rises  in  the 


Rocky  mountains,  near  the  sources  of  the 
Aritansas,  about  lat  4P  N.,  runs  S.S.  E.» 
and  empties  itself  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico ; 
lon.9e«40'W.;lat9e°N.  Itservesbut 
little  the  purposes  of  navigation,  owing  to 
die  sand  iian  in  the  fiat  country,  and  the 
nKNintains  in  the  upper  part  It  is,  how- 
ever, navigable  for  boats  and  canoes  in 
various  parts  of  its  course.  Length,  about 
9,000  miles. 
North;  a  department  of  France.    (Seo 

North,  Francis,  baron  Guildford^  kxd 
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keeper  of  tbe  great  seal  under  Charles  II 
and  James  II,  was  bom  about  1640,  aad 
became  a  student  of  9t  John's  college, 
Cambridge,  after  which  he  entered  at  the 
Middle  Temple,  and  was  regularly  called 
to  tbe  bar.  He  gradually  niada  his  way 
to  the  first  dignities  of  his  profession,  rath- 
er by  his  pr^ence  and  dexterity  than  by 
eztraordinaiy  talents.  He  was  made  so- 
licitor-general  in  1671,  when  he  received 
the  honor  of  knighthood ;  in  1673,  he  was 
made  attorney-general ;  the  next  year, 
chiefjustice  of  the  common-pleas;  and, 
in  1683,  lord  keeper,  when  he  was  raised 
to  the  peerage.  He  died  in  1665.  Be- 
sides some  papers  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  lord  Guildford  was  the  au- 
thor of  a  Philosophical  Essay  on  Music, 
which  contributed  to  the  improvement  of 
the  art— d.  Sir  DuUaf  JVofifc,  brother  of 
the  loud  keeper,  engaged  in  commercial 
puraiDlB,  and  became  an  eminent  Turicey 
merchant.  He  was  afterwaids  one  of  the 
lords  of  the  treasury  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  He  wrote  Observations  on 
the  Mamieni,  Customs,  and  Jurisprudence 
of  the  Tuiks.  Hedied  in  1691.— 3.  Doc- 
tor/oAn  Abrift,  another  brother,  was  bom 
in  1645,  and  educated  at  Jesus  college, 
Cambridge,  where  he  obtained  a  feUow- 
flhip.  In  1673,  he  was  chosen  professor 
of  Greek,  and  the  following  year  he  was 
created  D.  D.  Doctor  Nonh  was  an  ad- 
mirer of  Plato^  a  selection  of  whose  dia- 
logues, includm^  Crito,  Phasdo,  with  the 
J^okfpa  Socratis,  he  published  in  Greek 
and  Latin  (1673^  Svo.).  His  death  took 
place  in  16b3« — 4.  JRbg«r  MMk^  a  young- 
er brother  of  the  same  ftunUy,  attor- 
f]ey<^n6ral  under  James  II,  principaUy 
merits  notice  as  the  historian  of  his  family. 
His  life  of  the  lord  keeper  (lord  Guildfoid, 
1734^  4to.)  was  reprinted  in  1806  (2  vols., 
8va) ;  anid  his  lives  of  sir  Dudley  and 
doctor  John  North  (1744, 4lo.)  appeared 
in  a  new  edition  with  the  preceding  (3 
vols,  8vo.,  1836). 

North,  Frederic,  eari  of  GuiMfind,  an 
English  statesman  of  the  same  fiunily 
with  the  fbregoing,  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Francis,  second  eari  of  Guild- 
ford, and  was  born  in  173S.  He  received 
his  education  at  Eton  school  and  Trinity 
college,  Oxford,  afker  which  he  passed 
some  time  at  Leiosii^.  Returning  to  Eng- 
land, he  obtainea  a  seat  \p  the  house  of 
commons,  and,  in  1759,  was  appointed  a 
commissioner  of  the  treasury.  On  the 
resignation  of  lord  Bute,  in  1763;  he  was 
made  head  of  that  board,  which  poet  he 
held  till  1765 ;  and  the  next  year  he  was 
made  jomt  receiver  and  paymaster  of  tiie 


forces.  At  length,  in  1767,  he 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and,  in  1770^ 
fiinBt  lord  of  the  treasuiy.  His  administra- 
tion lasted  till  1782,  during  a  period  of 
peculiar  difficulty  and  danger.  Having 
accepted  of  office  at  a  time  when  the 
court  party  had  become  unpopular,  on 
account  of  the  secret  influence  supposed 
to  be  possessed  by  lord  Bute,  soniething 
of  that  unpopularity  attached  to  the  whole 
course  of  lord  North's  ministry.  But  thb 
was  ffreatly  auffmented  by  the  contest 
with  me  North  American  colonies,  which 
ended  in  the  loss  of  that  part  of  the  Brit- 
ish empire,  after  the  expenditure  of  a  vast 
deal  of^the  natiomd  wealth,  and  the  sacri- 
fice of  multitudes  of  lives.  For  this  dis- 
astrous measure  of  subjugating  America, 
the  premier  appears  to  have  been  a  sin- 
cere advocate ;  and,  in  defending  bis  pro- 
ceedings against  the  attacks  of  Mr.  Fox 
and  his  party,  in  pariiament,  he  evinced  a 
degree  of  political  skill  and  lesokition 
which  would  have  done  honor  to  a  better 
cause.  After  his  dismission  from  office, 
a  league  was  fbrmed  between  his  lordship 
and  the  Whigs^  which  led  to  the  fimaous 
coalition  ministiy ;  but  this  heterogeneous 
administration  lasted  only  a  few  moating 
after  which  lord  North  held  no  respoosible 
station  m  the  state.  He  succeeded  to  the 
earidom  of  Guildferd  in  1799,  on  the  death 
of  his  fiither,  and  died  in  1793.  Lotd 
North  was  much  esteemed  in  private  Hie, 
and  was  distinguished  fbr  urbanity  of  man- 
neo,  and  s.  turn  for  repaitee.  He  was 
afflicted  with  blindness  several  yean  be- 
fore his  death,  and  his  political  antagonisl^ 
colonel  Barr6,  was  sunject  to  the  same 
misfortime.  Replying  to  some  observa- 
tions of  the  colonel,  in  the  bouse  of  eon> 
mens,  lord  North  said,  <<  Notwithstanding 
the  hostili^  which  the  honorable  gende- 
man  opposite  has  shown  towards  me,  yet 
I  am  certain  that  there  lue  no  two  persons 
in  the  world  who  would  be  more  happy 
to  see  each  other." 

NoRTB  America  ;  that  part  of  the  eon- 
tinent  of  America  which  lies  north  of  JaL 
8°  46^  N.  The  whole  of  the  nordiem 
coast  has  not  yet  been  visited ;  but  from 
106°  W.  Ion.  to  Beering>8  straits,  the 
whole  of  which  space  has  been  explored, 
with  the  exception  of  160  miles,  the  most 
northern  point  known  is  in  7P33'd9^'; 
and  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
portion  of  the  coast  to  the  east  of  108° 
(about  20  degrees  of  longkode),  yet  unex- 
amined, preserves  nearly  the  same  parallel 
Exclusive,  therefore,  of  Greenland  and  the 
other  islands  belonging  to  America,  in  the 
Arctic  ocean,  and  on  the  eastern  and  west- 
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«ni  coastti  the  main  land  of  Noitk  America 
eztands  from  about  6^  46^  to  73°  N.  lat, 
and  from  about  SS^'  afX  to  166°  W.  loo. 
The  greatest  breadth  is  in  about  laL  53°, 
where  it  is  74°  of  longitude,  or  2500  geo- 
graphical miles.  ItB  greatest  length  m>m 
north  to  south  is  probably  in  the  meridian 
of  100^,  and  is  about  3300  miles.  We  have 
already  given  an  account  of  the  aborigines, 
the  principal  civil  and  natural  divisions,  and 
of  the  progress  of  discovery,  under  the 
heads  America^*  AmaicuMy  dUumbui^  Cah^ 
oi,  Loumono,  J^wih  Polear  ExpediHons^ 
^u^  Mexico^  Ceidrfd  jfmmeo,  maiani^  hir 
dian  Languages,  which  it  is  unnecessaiy  to 
repeat  here.-— See  Murray's  Mnih  Amtriea 
(3  vols.,  8  vo.,  1829),  and  tlie  Memoir  qfSe^ 
Ui<umCa&o«  (Philadelphia,  1831).  From 
Hudson's  straits  the  coasts  tend  south- 
easterly to  cape  Charles  ( Labrador),  with- 
out presenting  any  remarkable  indentation. 
From  that  point,  tbe^  run  south-westerly, 
with  numerous  considerable  gulfi,  such  as 
Che  gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  the  bay  of  Fundy, 
Massachusetts,  Delaware  and  Chesapeake 
bays^  and  Pamlico  sound,  to  the  southern 
point  of  Florida;  whence,  winding  round 
the  gulf  of  Mexico^  and  paning  the  penin- 
sula of  Yucatan,  they  border  on  the  Carib- 
bean sea.  Crossing  the  isthmus  of  Darien, 
we  find  the  western  coast,  lying  on  the  Pa- 
cific, takes  a  general  nortb-westeriy  direc- 
tion, forms  the  gulf  of  California,  and  Noot- 
ka  sound,  and  termmatesat  Beering's  stnuts, 
which  separate  Asia  and  North  America. 
A  great  mountainous  chain  covers  the 
weatem  part  of  North  America  with  its 
numerous  ridges.  It  consists  of  several 
ranges,  running  parallel  with  the  coast, 
and  extends,  without  interruption,  south- 
south-east,  from  the  northern  coast  to  the 
west  of  Mackenzie'^  river,  in  lat  70^,  to 
the  isthmus  of  Darien,  where  it  joins  the 
Andes.  The  northern  part  bears  the 
name  of  Rochf  mouniains  (q.  v.) ;  the  more 
southeriy  portion  takes  that  of  the  Mexi- 
can Cordileras.  The  Alleghany  moun- 
tains (q.  v.),  which  run  nearly  parallel 
with  the  eastern  course,  are  the  only  other 
considerable  chain.  The  sources  of  the 
great  riven  which  rise  in  the  central  part 
of  the  continent,  and  flow  into  the  Arctic 
and  Atlantic  oceans  and  the  gulf  of  Mexi- 
co, do  not  appear  to  be  separated  by  any 
mountainous  country.  The  Missouri  and 
the  Mackenzie,  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
MissisBippi,  with  the  Saskashawan,  which 
empties  through  lake  Winnipeg  into  Hud- 

*  la  thif  article,  it  is  inoometly  alaled  that 
Americw  visited  the  western  continent  in  1497. 
A  correct  account  of  his  voyages  is  given  in  the 
mt^fdi  AMeriau. 


Bon^  hay^  all  have  their  sources  in  the 
elevated  region  which  lies  to  the  east  of 
the  Rocky  mountains.  The  Columbia  is 
the  only  great  river  of  North  America,  on 
their  western  declivity.  The  region  in 
which  these  great  streams  rise  is  itself  cold 
and  sterile,  mrming,  fin*  several  hundred 
miles  to  the  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains, 
a  sandy,  bonren  and  uninhabitable  desert 
The  sreat  lakes  of  the  interior  are  con- 
nected with  the  ocean  by  larae  riven. 
Slave  lake  communicates  with  Sie  Arctic 
ocean  by  Mackenzie's  river,  kke  Winni- 
peg with  Hudson's  bay  by  the  Nelson,  and 
lakes  Superior,  Michigan,  Huron,  Erie 
and  Ontario  with  the  Atlantic,  through 
the  St  Lawrence.  Too  little  is  known  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  continent  west  of 
tiie  meridian  of  97^  W.,  and  north  of  35°, 
and  of  the  region  north  of  the  Canadas,  to 
enable  us  to  give  a  complete  view  of  the 
physical  geography  of  North  America.  It 
was  fonr^rty  thought  that  North  America 
was  less  rich  in  precious  metals  than  South 
America;  but  Humboklt  has  shown  that 
the  quantity  produced  in  Mexico  is  supe- 
rior to  that  of  all  the  other  Spanish  posses- 
sions. Gold  is  found  in  Mexico  in  alluvi- 
um, and  in  primitive  moantains,and  in  the 
U.  States.  The  Mexican  silver  mines  are 
inexhaostible.  Iron  abounds  in  Russian 
America,  Canada  and  the  U.  States.  There 
are  mines  of  copper;  and  that  metal  is  found 
native  on  the  southern  coast  of  lake  Superi- 
or, and  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent, near  the  Coppermine  river.  The  Lab- 
rador feldspar  is  celebrated.  Anthracite 
and  bituminous  coal  are  abundant  in 
the  U.  States.  Tin  is  produced  in  Mexi- 
co, and  lead  in  great  quantities  in  the  U. 
States.  Salt  is  plenty  in  all  parts  of  North 
America:  it  is  obtained  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  in  sprincs  or  in  mines.  Sul- 
phur and  all  sorts  of  marble  are  found  in 
different  places.  The  immense  forests 
contain  pines  and  fin  of  an  extraordinary 
heiffht,  oaks  of  various  species,  walnut 
and  chestnut  trees,  yew,  ash,  beech,  birch, 
cypress,  elm,  willow,  poplar,  alder,  lime, 
and  other  trees  common  to  the  other  con- 
tinent, but  often  of  different  species. 
Among  those  which  are  peculiar  to  Amer- 
ica are  the  magnolia,  the  tuHp-tree,  the 
acacia,  and  many  shrubs  which  near  beau- 
tiful flowere ;  the  sassafras,  the  red  mulber- 
ry, the  wax  myrtle,  &c.  In  the  forests 
of  the  warmer  regions  are  the  palms^  ca- 
cao, mahogany,  cocoa  and  cotton  trees. 
Bendes  these  native  productions,  the 
orange  and  lemon  trees,  the  oofiee  shnib^ 
the  sugar-cane  and  the  indigo  plant  liave 
been  inCKHiuoed  by  the  Eur^Mians.    The 
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famtiia,  agave,  potato,  cactus  or  oocbineal 
plant,  &c^  are  also  cultivated,  and  the 
<Klorifeious  pod  of  the  vaiiiUa  is  gathered 
in  t^ie  forests.  All  the  fruks,  cer^ia,  and 
useful  plants  of  the  old  world,  have  been 
naturalized  and  cultivated  with  success, 
and  North  America  can  now  furnish  Eu- 
rope with  apples  and  flour.  Maize  and 
tobacco  are  natives.     The  northern  ro- 

f'oDs  are  almost  destitute  of  vegetation, 
he  vast  prairies  and  savannas  are  peo- 
pled with  immense  herds  of  bisons,  elks, 
anoose,  deer,  antelopes,  &c.  Among  the 
other  animak  are  the  beaver,  the  erroineyChe 
marten,  the  otter,  musk«rat,  squirrel,  &.e. 
The  porcupine  is  also  found  in  North 
America.  The  musk-ox,  the  reindeer 
and  the  white  bear  are  found  only  in  the 
most  northern  /effions.  Carnivorous  ani- 
mals, such  as  the  bear  (tlie  black  bear  and 
the  grisly  bear),  the  wolf,  the  cougar  (pm- 
ther^  lynx,  &C.,  are  numerous  in  the  un- 
frequented parts  of  the  country.  All  the 
domestic  animals  of  Europe — the  liorse, 
ox,  sheep,  goat,  ass,  dog,  hog  and  cat — have 
been  introduced  into  America,  and  some 
of  them  have  increased  to  such  a  degree 
that  they  form  large  herds  in  a  wild  state. 
Bees  are  numerous  in  the  forests.  North 
America  harbors  some  dangerous  reptiles, 
of  which  the  rattlesnake  is  the  roost  for- 
midable. Mosquitoes  are  not  less  busy  on 
Che  borders  of  the  Arctic  sea  than  on  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic  The  turkey  is  a 
native  of  America,  and  was  first  intro- 
duced into  Europe  in  1525.  The  mock- 
ing-bird is  celebrated  for  its  miraculous 
power  of  song ;  the  humming-bird  for  its 
beauty  and  diminutive  size:  the  wild 
pigeons  darken  the  air.  There  are  nu- 
merous other  birds  peculiar  to  this  conti- 
nent, and  many,  such  as  the  eagle,  owl, 
crow,  hawk,  swan,  goose,  duck^  &>c., 
which  present  specific  ^fierences  firom 
tliose  of  the  same  name  in  the  eastern 
continenL  The  coasts  and  inland  waters 
swarm  with  waterfowl.  Alligators  are 
found  in  the  southern  rivers;  pikes,  stur- 
geons, trout,  eel  and  salmon  fill  the  waters. 
The  great  bank  of  Newfoundland  and  the 
neiffhboring  coasts  abound  in  cod.  The 
aeal,  walrus,  &C.,  are  found.  (For  the 
natural  history  of  North  America,  the 
reader  may  consult  Godman's  Am.  JSTai. 
Hist  (Mastohgy\  and  Richardson^s  I\wr 
na  Bor.  Anu;  Wilson^s  and  Audubon's 
OmUholoey;  Michaux's,  Barton's,  Nutt- 
all's,  Bigelow's  botanical  treatises ;  Cleave- 
land's  Mmeralogy;  Silhman's  Am.  JoW' 
nal  of  Seiencey  &c«)  The  climate  of 
North  America  is  known  to  dif^r  from 
that  of  the  eastern  continent,  the  quantity 


of  heat  in  the  same  panllels  of  latitude 
being  less  in  the  former  than  in  the  lannr. 
The  dtfierence,  however,  is  not  bo  creat 
as  ^vas  formeriy  supposed.  It  has  been 
conradered  that  there  was  a  difference  of 
temperature  of  several  degrees  between 
places  under  tlie  same  parallel  on  the  At- 
lantic coast  and  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
This  supposition,  founded  on  the  fiict,that 
certain  vegetable  productions  were  found 
in  more  northern  latitudes  in  the  latter 
than  in  the  former,  has  been  shown  to  be 
erroneous  by  Humboldt  That  distin- 
guished philosopher  explains  the  phenom- 
enon by  an  examination  of  the  form  and 
direction  of  the  valleys  in  these  two  re- 
gions. In  the  Atlantic  region  they  are 
transverse,  or  run  east  and  west,  and 
therefore  the  propagation  of  plants  noeth- 
wardly  was  obstructed,  while  the  great 
Mississippi  Valley  opens  to  the  south,  and 
therefore  presents  no  obstacles  to  the  mi- 
mtion  or  vegetables  towards  the  north. 
The  temperature  on  the  western  shores 
of  North  America  seems  to  be  considera- 
bly hiffher,  however,  than  in  the  regions 
east  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  to  cor- 
respond very  nearly  with  tliat  of  the  At- 
lantic countries  of  the  eastern  hemisphere. 
(Further  details  on  this  sufcjject  will  be 
found  under  the  heads  Climate,  Th^erth 
ture^  and  fVinds.) 

The  Geology  qf  J^orih  America,  or  an 
account  of  the  different  rocks  which  con- 
stitute the  material  of  this  continent,  and 
a  description  of  the  various  modes  of  ar- 
ran^ment  observed  by  them,  is  no  less  a 
sulipect  of  economical  interest  than  of  sci- 
entific curiosi^,  since  to  the  existence  of 
certain  rock  formations  is  due  the  fertility 
of  a  counny  in  agriculture,  and  its  rich- 
ness in  coal,  salt,  the  useful  metals,  and 
other  mineral  piXMluctions  necessary  to 
human  support ;  and  from  a  knowledge  ^ 
their  relations,  many  interesting  conclu- 
sions are  derived  relating  to  its  antiqiuty 
and  those  great  revohitious  which  it  ex- 
perienced prior  to  all  historical  reconls. 
Commencing  this  sketch  witli  die  north- 
em  extremity  of  die  continent,  where  the 
severity  of  an  arctic  climate  will  scarcely 
allow  of  a  wretched  existence  even  to  the 
hardy  Esquimaux  and  GreenUmder,  the 
rock  strata  are  in  many  places  incapa- 
ble of  bein^  observed,  except  for  a  short 
period  during  the  year,  while  in  otiiers, 
they  remain  forever  concealed  by  those 
immense  accumulations  of  ice,  which, 
from  their  extent  and  perpetuity,  seem  al- 
most entitied  to  the  consideration  of  geo- 
logical fonnations.*    Notwithstanding  the 

*  A  single  deposit  of  thig  abundant  subtiaace 
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obfltacteB  to  gb(Aopcel  ivMarch,  however, 
much  inforniatioD,  wkh  regard  to  the  fot- 
matknaui  of  this  remote  region,  has  been 
collected  through  the  voyages  and  travels 
of  capcams  Franklin  and  Party.  The 
prevaiJiog  character  of  these  countties  is 
primitive,  with  occaftonal  tracts  of  transi- 
tion and  secondary.  An  extensive  coal 
fonnation  occupies  the  bonks  of  the  Mac- 
kenzie river,  where  the  beds  of  lignite  are 
subject  to  spontaneous  combustion.  Bitu- 
minous coal,  also,  which  some  geobfj^ 
have  conceived  belonged  only  to  tempe- 
rate latitudes,  is  found  at  Melville  iskmd, 
and  in  Old  Oreenkmd.*  A  laifper  section 
may  next  be  considered,  comprehending 
Labrador,  the  two  Canadas,  and  an  ex- 
tensive tract  upon  the  nfmliem  side  of 
the  ahnost  untuoken  chain  of  hikes  run- 
oing  from  lake  Superior  to  the  Great 
Slave  lake.  Labrador,  with  its  succes- 
sion of  lofty  and  naked  hills,  many  of 
which  attain  the  elevation  of  several  thou- 
sand feet,  may  be  considered  as  belong- 
ing almost  exclusively  to  the  eariier  fbr- 
ooadons ;  while  the  country  upon  the 
north  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  though  abound- 
ing in  tliis  class,  also  contains  extensive 
transition  and  secondary  deposits.  The 
remainder  of  the  present  tract,  from  the 
oudet  of  lake  Ontario  to  its  distant  western 
extremity,  is  remarkable  for  a  continuous 
chain  of  primitive  rocks,  whose  brnidth, 
except  in  one  place,  where  it  was  340 
miles,  has  not  been  determined.^  In 
turning  to  view  the  geological  features 
of  another  extensive  portion  of  the  Amer- 
ican continent,  our  auention  is  arrested 
by  tlie  Rocky  mountains,  the  most  elevated 
land  upon  its  surface,  and  which  skirt  its 
western  coast  from  the  istiimus  of  Panama 
to  the  Arctic  ocean,  and  are,  no  doubt,  a 
continuation  of  the  Andes  of  the  souAem 
tiemisphere.  Although  but  partially  ex- 
plorecf,  their  primitive  chamcter  is  cleariy 
estabKslied.  Their  eastern  sides  are  cov- 
ered, to  the  height  of  t200  or  300  feet,  with 
a  sand  stone  coasisting  of  the  ruins  of  the 
.^raiiitic  rocks  upon  which  it  reposes, 
whose  disintegration  was  apparently  ef- 
fected by  the  ^adual  agency  of  an  ancient 

in  Greenland,  the  Rhetuwald  glacier,  is  said  to 
l>e  four  miles  long,  by  two  in  rareadlh,  and  from 
several  hundred  to  one  thousand  fathoms  in 
faeigfatf  consisting  of  pure  ice,  precipitated  from 
the  neighboring  mountains,  and  arranged  in  per> 
pendicular  columns,  with  a  cavern  opening  mto 
Its  eastern  side  of  great  extent. — TractU  and 
Vovagei  of  Captains  Parry,  Ross,  Franklin 
mna  SeUoni  (London,  1826,  p.  163). 

*  Captain  Parry's  Third  Voyage  (Phil.,  18S6, 
p.  290). 

t  Captain  Franklin's  Second  Expedition  (Phil., 

p.ai2ir 
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ocean  once  occupying  the  immense  plane 
or  basin  now  extendingeastward  from  the 
base  of  these  motmtains  to  the  great  chain 
of  the  Alleghanies.  This  vast  basin,  which 
has  for  its  boundaries  the  Rocky  mountains^ 
the  primitive  chain  bordering  upon  the 
great  lakes  befiure  alluded  to,  the  Allegha- 
ny mountains,  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
which  includes  25  degrees  of  latitude  and 
nearly  double  that  niunber  of  degrees  of 
longitude,  is  one  great  secondary  forma- 
tion. It  is  free  from  any  considerable  in- 
equalities, though  obviously  not  level; 
since  its  surface  is  drained  b^  the  three 
creat  streams,  the  Mackenzie,  the  St 
Lawrence  and  the  Misnssippi.  It  abounds 
in  all  those  peculiar  aggregates  which  be- 
]on|^  to  this  formation,  as  well  as  in  their 
ordinary  accompaniments — coal,  gypsum 
and  salt,  lead  and  iron.  Alons  its  easiem 
base,  so  fiur  as  it  has  been  ex[»ore(^  in  the 
Missouri  country,  it  contams  the  remarka- 
ble sandy  desert,  whose  width  is  between 
500  and  €00  mile84  An  equal  degree  of 
simplicf^  characterizes  the  structure  of 
that  poruon  of  the  North  American  con- 
tinent  which  still  remains  to  be  mention- 
ed. The  south-eastern  boimdaiy  of  the 
secondary  basin  just  described,  ioUowing 
the  irresularbase  of  the  AUeghanles,  from 
the  Alabama  river  to  fort  Aim,  near  lake 
Champkiin,  is  the  north-western  lunit  of 
an  extensive  tract  of  transition,  which 
runs  still  frurtber  noithward,  piusuing  th* 
eastern  shore  of  Jake  Champlain,  in  a  nar- 
row beh,  to  Canada.  It  varies  in  width 
from  20  to  upwards  of  100  miles,  and  its 
stratification  foUows  a  north  and  south,  or 
a  north-east  and  south-west  direction,  with 
an  mchnation  from  the  horizon  of  leas 
than  4SP,  The  mountains  of  this  tract 
consist  of  long,  paroilel  ridges,  whose  out- 
line is  almost  one  unbroken  line,  and 
whose  sides  decUne  in  gentle  slopes.  In 
Pennsylvania,  it  embraces  an  extensive 
and  mvaluable  deposit  of  anthracite  coal, 
and  one  also  in  the  state  of  Rhode  Island, 
which,  though  considerably  removed  from 
the  present  district,  nevertheless,  belongs 
to  tiie  same  class  of  rocks.  Iron  and  lead 
are  likewise  among  the  contents  of  this 
formation.  To  the  transition  u|x>n  its 
eastern  skle  succeeds  the  great  primitive 
countiy  of  the  U.  States.  Towards  its 
southern  extremity,  in  the  Carolinas  and 
Geotigia,  its  width  is  above  150  miles ;  but 
as  it  advances  northward  through  the 
Middle  States,  where  the  tranadon  is 
widest,  its  breadth  decreases:  when  it 
reaches  the  Highkmds  of  New  Yoric,  it 
begins  to  widen,  and  spreads  over  near- 
t  Long's  Expedition  to  the  Rocky  ] 
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ly  the  whole  of  New  England,  continuing 
into  Canada  and  New  Brunsmck,  proba- 
bly to  the  mouth  of  the  St  Lawrence. 
To  this  primitive  maas,  also,  belongs  all 
the  mountainous  country  between  lake 
Champlain,  the  river  St  Lawrence,  and 
lake  Ontario,  which  is  separated  from  the 
foregoing  district  by  the  narrow  belt  of 
transition  occupying  the  eastern  side  of 
lake  Champlain.  The  strata  of  this  forma- 
tion run  from  a  north  and  south  to  a 
north-east  and  south-west  direction,  with 
a  dip  to  the  southward  of  more  than  45®. 
Its  peateet  elevations  are  found  in  the 
White  mountain  range,  where  a  few 
peaks  attain  a  height  of  more  than  6000 
feet  The  surfiice  presented  through  the 
primitive  country  is  that  of  chcular  and 
smoothly  swelling  masses,  with  rounded 
tops.  It  abounds,  throughout  its  whole 
extent,  and  especially  in  New  Endand, 
where  it  has  been  more  carefully  explored, 
with  all  those  simple  minerals,  existing  in 
similar  formations  in  other  countries.  Its 
metallic  deposits,  which  are  mosdy  in  the 
form  of  beds,  are  numerous  and  valuable ; 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  magnet- 
ic and  hflsmatetic  iron  ores,  native  gold, 
and  copper  pyrites.  The  eastern  boundaiy 
of  the  primitive  is  a  line  commencing 
near  Alabama  river,  and  running  north- 
ward through  Augusta,  upon  the  Savan- 
nah river,  west  of  Camden,  South  Caroli- 
na, and  near  Aversboro,  North  Carolina,  by 
Richmond,  Philadelphia  and  Trenton,  and 
north  of  New  York,  pursuinff  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic.  Within  the  primitive 
countiy  thus  defined,  however,  tliere  ex- 
ists, besides  the  transition  tract  of  Rhode 
Island,  a  narrow  strip  of  secondary,  com- 
mencing at  Northfieid  (Mass.),  upon  the 
Connecticut,  and  running  througn  to  the 
sea  at  New  Haven,  where  it  ends  to 
recommence  again  upon  the  south  side 
of  the  Hudson,  from  whence  it  pursues  a 
south-westeriy  course  to  the  Rappahan- 
nock. It  consiMs  of  the  old  red  sand- 
stone, upon  which  repose,  at  several 
places,  what  are  now  regarded  as  the  old- 
er volcanic  rocks,  amygdaloid  and  green- 
stone tnp.  The  same  formation  atoo  oc- 
curs farther  north,  in  Nova  Scotia.  To 
complete  our  present  sketch  of  the  U. 
States,  we  have  only  to  notice  what  has, 
till  lately,  been  denominated  the  tertiary 
formation  of  North  America.  It  com- 
mences to  the  north  in  a  cluster  of  islands 
situated  south  of  cape  Cod,  and,  proceed- 
ing south,  embraces  Long  Island,  and,  re- 
commencing upon  the  continent  in  the 
northem  part  of  New  Jersey,  covers  the 
vaat  extent  of  country  between  the  coast 


and  the  AHeghanies,  and  is  finally  ter- 
minated in  the  Mexican  sea.  North 
of  the  Roanc^  the  tide  penetrates 
completely  across  it  to  the  primitive; 
but,  fiiither  south,  it  becomes  more  ele- 
vated. It  consists  of  beds  of  sand,  clay 
and  mari,  which  contain  lignite,  the  re- 
mains of  marine  animals,  and  vast  quan- 
tities of  shells.  The  distinction  of  this 
extensive  district  into  two  formations— 
the  upper  secondary,  or  a  formation 
contemporaneous  vrith  the  super-medial 
order  of  Phillips  and  Conybeare,  and  the 
tertiary  was  first  established  by  profes- 
sor Vanuxem  and  doctor  Morton.  The 
former  of  these  consists  of  marl,  highly 
arcillaceous,  and  containing  greenish  par- 
tidesj  analogous  to  those  wtnch  are  found 
in  the  green  sand,  or  chalk,  of  Europe. 
Its  prevalent  color  is  a  dark  green,  some- 
times rendered  brown  by  per-oxide  of 
iron.  It  abounds  in  the  folk>wing  gen- 
era of  shells,  viz.  terebratula,  giyphoea, 
exogyra,  ammonites,  baculites  and  belem- 
nites.  It  occupies  a  mat  part  of  the  tri- 
angular peninsula  of  New  Jersey,  formed 
by  the  Atlantic,  and  the  Delaware  and 
Raritan  rivers,  and  extends  acroas  the 
state  <^  Delaware  from  near  Delaware 
city  to  the  Chcwipeake;  appears  again 
near  Annapolis,  in  Maryland;  at  Lynch's 
creek,  in  South  Carolina;  at  Cock^mr 
islanci^  in  Georgia ;  and  several  places  in 
Alabama  and  Florida.  It  has  also  been 
noticed  in  numerous  other  localities^ 
when  the  tertiary  and  alluvial  coverin|^ 
have  been  removed  by  natural  or  aro- 
ficial  causes ;  and  there  are  sood  grounds 
for  the  opinion,  that  beds  of  ferruginous 
sand  extend  nearly  the  whole  length  of 
the  Atlantic  frontier  of  the  U.  States, 
south  of  Long  island,  though,  for  the 
most  part,  concealed  by  the  different 
members  of  the  tertiary  class.  The  tertia- 
ry embraces  the  islands  of  Nantucket, 
Martha's  Vineyard,  l4>ng  Island  in  part, 
Manhattan  island,  togetlier  witli  a  frac- 
tional part  of  the  adjacent  coast  of  New 
Yoik  and  New  England.  It  likewise 
forms  the  Neversink  hills,  in  New  Jeivey, 
the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula  of  Ma- 
ryland, from  whence  it  pursues  a  southern 
direction,  fonning  an  almost  continuous 
superficial  mass  over  tlie  country  between 
the  AHeghanies  and  the  coast,  to  the  Mex- 
ican sea.  It  is  composed  of  lime  stones, 
with  mixtures  of  clay  or  sand,  or  both,  in 
variable  proportions ;  of  clay  alone ;  of 
clay  with  sand,  forming  loam ;  of  beds  of 
gravel,  or  of  buhr-stone.  It  is  marked  by 
littoral  shells,  analogous  to  those  of  the 
tertiary  deposits  of  the  Paris  and  English 
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The  fiMBilB  of  the  terdaiy  are 
ganeraUy  found  within  fifteen  or  twenty 
miles  or  the  primitiye,  the  intermediate 
space  bein^r  iiUed  with  clays  of  various 
kinds.  The  highest  point  to  which  this 
formation  rises,  is  about  250  feet  It  is 
near  the  line  of  junction  with  the  primi- 
tive on  Savannah  river.  Over  the  surftce 
of  these  furmationB  is  eveiy  where  dis- 
tributed alluvial  gravel,  containing  large 
masses  of  granite  and  other  pnmitive 
rocks ;  and  in  many  places  upon  the  coast 
it  is  covered  with  accumulationB  of  alluvial 
sands.*  Concerning  the  geology  of  the 
southeni  port  of  Nordi  America,  we  are  still 
exceedingly  deficient  in  information,  the 
attention  of  travellers  and  minemlogistB 
having  been  so  much  absorbed  with  the 
richness  and  variety  of  the  metallte  depos- 
its of  Mexico,  as  almost  wholly  to  have  over- 
looked its  geological  features.  We  cannot, 
perhaps,  better  perform  this  part  of  our 
task,  than  by  presenting  the  reader  the  re- 
cent observations  of  Mr.  Maclure,  publish- 
ed in  the  twentieth  volume  of  the  Ameri- 
can Jounial  of  Science  and  Arts.  ^  From 
the  great  range  of  the  Andes  spring  all 
the  subordinate  mountains,  fonning  lar|e 
I^ns  or  valleys,  either  near  their  summit, 
or  on  the  planes  of  their  descent,  on  either 
aide,  on  which  planes,  bolow  the  level  of 
the  principal  range,  when  not  covered  by 
the  volcanic  formations,  the  greatest  part 
of  the  primitive  crosses  out  to  day.  On 
the  topB,  both  of  the  great  range  and  the 
saboidinate  heights,  appears  to  be  placed 
the  seat  of  the  mines,  principally  in  tran- 
sition, tbouffh  some  are  thought  to  be  in 
primitive  schist,  or  marble ;  fi^m  which  it 
would  appear  that  the  summits  of  the 
mountains  are  principally  transition.  This 
supposition  is  countenanced  by  the  small 
quantity  of  well-defined  primitive  found 
in  the  vicinity,  and  by  its  appearing  at  a 
lower  level  on  both  sides,  which  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  primitive  is  the  formation 
of  the  whole  range."  Mr.  Maclure  adds 
a  veiy  ingenious  theory  to  explain  the 
origin  of  mineral  veins.  He  remaiiced 
that  the  veinstones,  in  a  majority  of  in- 
stances, were  secondary,  proving  that  the 
veins  must  have  been  filled  hem  the  sur- 
iiice ;  for  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how,  in 
a  primitive  range,  like  the  Andes,  the  sec- 
ondary coukl  be  ejected  firom  below.  *^  It 
has  been  conadered,"  be  remarks,  ^  as  a 
ecological  fact,  that  metallic  veins  can 
nave  no  dependence  or  connexion  with 
volcanoes ;  yet  our  total  ignorance  of  many 

•  Geology  of  the  (J.  States,  by  William  Mac- 
lufe  (Phil.,  1817),  Journ.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  (PhU., 
vol.  vi),  and  American  Journal  (vol.  vii  ana  ziii)*  . 


original  oatural  methods  of  opem&om 
ought  to  make  us  cautious  in  restricting 
nature  to  any  exclusive  mode  of  actk>n. 
The  primitive  mountains  in  the  north  have 
iron  m  abundance,  but  the  precious  met 
als  have  as  yet  been  rarely  found ;  nor  are 
there  any  modem  volcanic  rocks.  The 
same  may  be  observed  in  the  north  of 
Europe.  Sweden  and  the  north  of  Ger- 
many have  rarely  silver  and  gold,  and  no 
modem  volcanic  rocks ;  and,  on  the 
southem  continent  of  America^  there 
seems  to  be  a  proportion  between  the  gi- 
ffantic  volcanic  formation  and  the  abim- 
dance  of  the  precious  metals.  If  we  sup- 
pose the  convulsions  and  earthquakes 
that  mis^t  precede  the  eraption  of  lava  to 
the  suxTOce  to  have  rent  and  cracked  the 
shell,  so  as  to  give  space  to  the  formation 
of  these  veins,  anci  the  precious  metals, 
converted  into  vanor,  to  penetrate  through 
chinks  that  would  not  permit  lava  to  pass, 
this  vapor,  meeting  with  the  secondary, 
that  was  filling  the  vein  fit>m  the  surfiice, 
might  form  a  mixttue  such  as  we  find  in 
most  of  the  veinstones."  The  foregoing 
sketch  fiimishes,  among  others,  the  fol- 
lowing general  facts  and  inferences:  1. 
The  North  American  resembles  the  Eu- 
ropean continent  in  the  highly  primitive 
character  of  its  northern  extremities; 
while  it  difien  firom  it  in  the  superior  de- 
gree of  continuity  possessed  by  its  great 
formations,  as  well  as  in  the  absence- 
leaving  Mexico  out  of  the  question:— of 
volcanic  action,  except  such  as  is  affi>rded 
by  the  partial  deposits  of  secondary  trap 
rocks.  2.  The  great  ocean  firom  whicn 
were  precipitated  the  secondary  sand- 
stones, gypsum  and  coal  of  the  immense  ba- 
sin Iving  between  the  Alleghanies  and  the 
Rocky  mountains,  appean  to  have  found 
its  oudet  by  the  St  Lawrence  and  Missis- 
sippi rivers.  3.  The  upper  secondary  and 
tertiary  formations  formerly  have  proba- 
bly been  more  extensive  upon  the  Atlantic 
coast,  and  once  connected  the  idands  now 
forming  its  northem  boundary  with  each 
other  and  the  main  land.  4.  After  the 
deposition  of  the  secondary  and  tertiary 
formations,  the  land  has  been  broken  up 
by  the  action  of  sudden  and  violent  cur- 
rents, which  have  strewed  its  surfiice  eve- 
ry where  with  boulden  or  rolled  masses, 
and  given  to  the  coast  its  present  insular 
and  peninsular  form.  5.  The  strata  em- 
brace all  those  metalliferous  and  earthy 
compounds  existing  in  them  in  other 
quartan  of  the  globe,  and  exhibit  through- 
out the  same  general  relations  elsewhere 
observed,  and,  consequentiy,  must  have 
resulted  from  the  operation  of  those  great 
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kwi,  imder  the  control  of  whieh  the  solid 
IDMB  of  the  earth  has  been  fonned. 

NoETHAMFTON ;  a  po0t-town  and  abire- 
town  of  Hampahire  coun^,  Maaachu- 
aetn^  on  the  weat  bank  of  Connecticut 
fiFer,  95  miles  weat  of  Boeton ;  popuk- 
tioo  in  1810,  9631;  in  1890,  3854;  m 
1830,  3613;  laL  42»  16^  N.;  Ion. 72° 40^ 
W.  The  compact  part  of  tiie  town  is 
deliffhtfullj  ntuated :  the  houses  are  gen- 
eral^ large,  and  in  good  sty\e,  and  manj 
of  them  are  elegant  It  is  built  chiefly  on 
two  streets,  proceeding,  like  radU,  from  a 
circle,  though  with  many  Irregularitiea. 
'Hie  court-bouse,  jail,  and  one  of  the 
meetinflr-houses,  are  very  handsome  build- 
ings. There  is  an  insurance-office,  a  bank, 
and  a  printing-office,  from  which  a  week- 
ly paper  is  issued.  The  conunon  schools 
of  Northampton  are  highly  respectable. 
A  private  institution  in  the  town,  called 
Roimd  HUl  sthool^  intended,  in  a  consid- 
erable degree,  to  imitate  the  German  gym- 
nasia, is  highly  respectable.  A  stream 
passes  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  on 
which  are  erected  numerous  mills  and  ma- 
ny manu&ctories.  There  are  two  consid- 
erable woollen  manufiietoriea.  Farming- 
ton  canal  extends  fix>m  New  Haven  to  this 
town.  A  bridge,  connecting  this  town 
and  Hadley,  built  In  1896,  is  supported 
by  six  stone  piers,  and  two  abutments. 
In  the  deepest  water,  the  piers  are  40  ieet 
high.  The  bridge  is  1080  feet  long  and 
96  wide.  The  law  term  of  the  supreme 
judicial  court,  fbir  the  coandes  of  Hamp- 
shire, Hampden  and  Franklin,  is  hekl  at 
Northampton.  The  Indians  called  this 
town  Abnodidk.  It  was  the  third  town 
settled  on  the  river  in  this  state,  and  was 
incorporated  in  1654.  In  1786,  during 
the  time  of  Shay^  insurrection,  a  number 
of  insurgents,  supposed  to  be  1500,  assem- 
bled here  in  arms,  took  possession  of  the 
court-house,  and  prevented  the  sitting  of 
the  court  of  common  pleas  and  tlie  court 
of  sessions.  There  are  three  societies  of 
CongregationalisiB,  one  of  Baptists,  and 
one  of  Episcopalians.  Among  the  striking 
objects  in  the  scenery  of  Northampton 
are  the  beautiful  river,  the  rich  meadows, 
and  the  heights  called  Mount  Tarn,  and 
Mount  IbbfolU.  Mount  Tom  is  in  North- 
ampton, two  miles  east  of  the  court-house. 
Its  elevation  is  15M)0  feet  above  the  river. 
Mount  Holyoke  is  in  Hadley,  on  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  river,  and  three  miles  from 
Northampton.  From  the  top  of  it  there 
is  an  extenalve  and  beautifUl  prospect 
Its  heigftit  is  900  feet  above  the  river. 

NoRTHBEN  Cakal,  or  Champlain  Ca- 
ITAL.    (See  hkmd  MHrigatum.) 


NoKTH  Caeouna.    (See  CanUinrnJi 

North  CAnoLiHA  UifivBasiTr.  (Sea 
ChmdiSL) 

NoETHcoTE,  James;  bom  in  Plymouth, 
in  1746,  where  his  father  was  a  watch- 
maker, who  designed  him  for  his  own 
business;  but  young  Northcole,  having  a 
taste  for  the  fine  arts,  and  being  flattered 
by  praises  bestowed  on  his  eai^  produc- 
tions,  pursued  the  practice  of  dnwmg  and 
painting  with  so  much  assiduity,  that  doc- 
tor Mudge,  a  physician  of  that  town,  rec- 
ommended him  as  a  scholar  to  sir  Joshua 
Bevnolds.  He  went  to  London  in  1771, 
and  became  domesticated  with  that  great 
artist  In  1776,  he  quitted  him,  and  com- 
menced business  on  his  own  account, 
with  the  full  concurrence  of  his  preceptor, 
and  was  eminently  successful,  his  portraits 
having  pipcured  him  both  wealdi  and 
reputation.  He  has  written  various  pa- 
-pm  in  a  work  called  the  ArtisL  He  has 
also  published  Memoirs  oflSir  Joehna  Rqr- 
nolds,  comprising  Anecdotes  of  his  Con- 
temporaries (1813),  and  a  Supplement  (in 
1815);  and  Memoirs  of  Titian  (1830). 

Noeth-Eastxrn  Passaob.  (See  Miik 
PoUtr  Exptdiiums,) 

NoETHBEN  Light.  (See  •Jurors  Ban- 
alis.) 

NoETHBEN  LiiEEATUEE.  (See  Sdm- 
dinavian  IMeraturt.) 

NoETHBEN  Mttholoot.  The  interest- 
ing dncoveries  made  by  a  m<He  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  mythologies  of  the 
East  Indies  and  Egypt,  and  a  compaiisoii 
of  them  with  that  or  Greece  (discoveries 
which,  in  the  opink>n  of  some  schobn, 
prove  the  existence  of  a  universal  original 
religion — a  pure  deism,  as  some  think — 
and,  at  all  events,  show  the  eternal  tfaint 
of  man  to  exphiin  the  oriffin  of  nature,  of 
himself,  and,  above  all,  of^good  and  evil), 
justify  us  in  assigning  a  separate  place  to 
the  mythology  of^he  North,  which,  even  if 
its  general  traits  were  borrowed  from  Asm, 
must  yet  be  considered  as  a  distinct  sys- 
tem. The  northern  mythology,  in  the 
systematic  condition  in  which  we  now 
possess  it,  is  the  work  of  scalds,  that  is,  of 
the  ancient  northern  minstrels  of  Den- 
maric,  Norway,  Sweden  and  Iceland.  Re- 
ligion and  civilization  here,  as  is  often  the 
case,  sprang  from  poetiy :  and  hm,  also, 
as  is  so  common,  cosmogony  (q.  v.)  wis 
the  basis  of  the  religion-^a  cosmogony 
which,  at  the  same  time,  proves  the  wikl 
imagination  of  its  authors,  and  the  nature 
of  the  counny  where  It  originated.  The 
following  are  its  most  important  features : 
There  were  originally  no  heavens  above 
nor  earth  below;  but  only  a  bottomleaB 
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deep  and  a  world  of  mist  (^/ylhem\  in 
which  flowed  the  fountain  that  strives  to 
devour  every  thinji^  ( Hwarf^dmer),  Twelve 
riven,  called  Eltwagar,  issue  from  this 
fountain.  When  thev  had  flowed  so  &r 
irom  their  source  that  the  liquid  they 
contained  had  become  hardened,  thev 
ceased  flowing,  and  froze  into  ice,  and, 
one  layer  accumulating  over  another,  the 
ffreat  deep  was  filled  up.  Southwards 
mm  the  worid  of  mist  was  the  world  of 
Ught,  or  fire  {MusspdUieim^  Miapdkeim). 
From  the  former  proceeded  every  thing 
dark  and  cold ;  fix>m  the  latter,  whatever 
18  warm  and  light ;  a  warm  wind  blowing 
ficom  the  latter  upon  the  ice  (the  rays  of 
the  sun  from  Mispelheim  encountered  the 
ice  fit)m  Nifilieim)  melted  it  The  drops 
became  living  by  the  power  of  him  who 
had  sent  the  wind ;  and  from  them  spranff 
Ymhr,  the  ice -giant  Under  Ymir^s  left 
arm  grew  a  litde  man  and  woman,  and 
one  of  his  legs  begot  a  son  from  the  other. 
From  them  proceeded  the  ice-giants. 
From  the  mixture  of  ice  and  heat  origi- 
nated, also,  the  cow  Audumbla,  fix>m 
whose  dugs  ran  fi>ur  streams  of  milk,  by 
which  Ymir  was  fed.  The  cow  support- 
ed herself  by  licking  the  salt  stones  of  the 
ice.  As  she  was  thus  one  day  licking  the 
stones,  lo,  in  the  evening,  human  hair 
grew  out  of  them ;  on  the  next  day  ap- 
peared a  head  ;  and,  on  the  third,  an  en- 
tire man,  called  Bun.  His  son  was  B6r, 
who  married  Belsta,  daughter  of  the  ffiant 
Mountain-Gate.  By  her  be  had  three 
sons,  Odin,  Wile  and  Ye,  who  became  the 
rulers  of  heaven  and  earth.  The  children 
of  B6r  were  good,  those  of  Ymir  wicked ; 
and  they  were  constantly  at  war  with  each 
other.  The  sons  of  Bor  finally  slew  the 
ice-giant,  dragged  his  body  into  the  deep, 
and  from  it  created  the  world.  Out  of  his 
blood  they  made  the  sea  and  rivers ;  of  his 
flesh,  earth ;  of  his  hair,  srass ;  of  his 
bones,  rocks;  and  stones  of  nis  teeth  and 
broken  jaws;  of  his  head  they  made  the 
heavens,  which  they  extended  over  the 
earth  by  its  four  ends,  at  each  of  which 
they  placed  a  dwarf,  Austre,  Westre,  Su- 
dre,  Nordre.  Of  the  sparks  and  li^ht 
which  had  proceeded  fipom  Musspellheim 
they  made  stars,  and  fastened  them  to  the 
heavens,  to  give  li^bt  to  the  earth.  They 
threw  Ymirs  bram  into  the  air,  and  it 
formed  the  clouds.  As  Bor's  sons  were 
once  walking  on  the  sea-shore,  they  found 
two  blocks,  of  which  they  created  a  man, 
called  Mcur  (ash),  and  a  woman,  EnMa 
(alder).  One  gave  them  life  and  soul ;  the 
second,  motion  and  reason ;  the  third,  the 
iace,  language,  hearing  and  sight    This 


cosmogony  is  plainly  a  nonhem  view  of 
nature :  we  hero  see  nature  passinff  from 
the  death  of  winter  into  life,  and  Uie  be- 
ginning of  the  world  connected  with  the 
appearance  of  spring.  It  was  natural  that, 
to  the  early  Scandinavians,  ice  should 
have  appeared  as  the  primeval  matter,  and 
that  it  should  be  represented  as  evil,  be- 
cause it  destroys  the  life  of  nature.  The 
whole  cosmogony  is  therefore  a  physical 
allegory,  not  inferior  to  those  of  other  my- 
thologies. The  creation  of  day  and  night, 
the  sun  and  moon,  is  thus  related :  The 
giant  DaritnesB  (M&rwi^  ^^)  ^^  ^ 
daughter  of  the  name  of  JSF%iffd  (Abtt), 
dark  and  sombre  like  her  race.  She  was 
thrice  married,  and  bore  to  Nagelferi  (Air, 
Ether)  a  son,  Andur  (Matter);  to  Anar  (the 
forming  principle)  J6rd  (the  Earth);  to 
Deliingar  (Twilight)  Da«ur  (Day),  who 
was  light,  like  his  patemu  race.  Al&dur 
now  took  Nott  and  Dagur  (Night  and 
Day)  to  the  heavens,  and  gave  them  each, 
a  horse  and  car,  to  drive  round  the  earth 
daily.  Niffht  rode  first  on  her  horse, 
Hrimfaxi  (filackmane),  which  every  morn- 
ing bedews  the  earth  with  the  foam  inan 
his  mouth.  The  horse  of  Dagur,  Skinfexi 
(Shiningmane),  illumines,  wSh  bis  mane, 
the  air  and  earth.  Mundilferi  (Mover  of 
the  Axis)  had  two  beautifiil  children,  Sool 
and  Maan  (Sun  and  Moon).  Proud  of 
the  beauty  of  his  daughter^  he  married  her 
to  Glemur,  the  god  of  joy.  The  gods, 
ofifended  at  his  presumption,  took  away 
his  children,  and  transported  them  to  the 
heavens.  Sool  was  employed  in  driving 
the  horses  of  tlie  car  of  the  sun,  and  Maan 
tljose  of  the  car  of  the  moon,  and  to  watch 
over  her  increase  and  decrease.  So  fer 
the  most  ancient  mvthology,  which  cre- 
ates giants  (jlSftun)  from  the  elements  of 
nature.  It  is  remarkable  that,  in  this  my- 
thology, the  giants  dwelUng  around  the 
original  chaos  produce  the  lords  of  the 
heavens,  the  earth  and  lower  regions ;  and 
giants.  Titans  and  Cyclops  are  also  the 
ancestors  of  the  Grecian  gods ;  and,  in  the 
Grecian  as  in  the  northern  mvthology,  a 
new  race  of  gods  drives  out  tne  ancient ; 
or,  in  other  words,  historical  traditions 
were  confounded  with  the  original  ideas 
of  nature.  The  ancient  and  modem  sys- 
tems seem  to  have  then-  connecting  point 
in  Odin,  as  with  Jupiter  in  the  Greek 
system.  We  must  doubdess  distinguish 
an  earlier  and  a  later  Odin.  The  former 
was  the  svmbol  and  deity  of  light  and  Uie 
sun,  and  there  are  several  mteresting  fables 
relating  to  bun ;  as,  for  mstance,  of  his 
marriage  with  the  earth ;  his  daily  amour 
with  the  goddess  of  the  waters,  to  whom 
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ho  deMends  evwy  nigfat,  to  drink  of  ber 
Mement  frbm  the  f^Meu  cup ;  of  the  mtt- 
riage  of  bis  nys  with  the  vapon  of  moth^ 
Earthy  of  which  the  fruit  is  the  god  of 
thunder,  &c.  All  theae  fictions,  however, 
were  treoafeired  to  the  younger  Odin,  the 
Met  of  the  council  of  the  Aser.  The 
Aaer  (Asiatics)  are  the  new  race  of  gods, 
which  came  in  with  the  younger  Odm,  or 
descended  from  him.  It  appears,  from 
noidiem  chonick8,tfaat,  in  the  first  centu- 
lies  of  the  vulgar  en,  if  not  stiH  earlier, 
Sigge,  the  chief  of  the  Aser,  an  Asiatic 
tribe,  emigrated  from  the  Caspian  sea  and 
tbe  Caucasus  (probably  driven  out  ^  the 
Romans)  into  Northern  Europe.  He  di- 
rected his  course  north-westerly  fiiom  the 
Black  sea  to  Rusoa,  over  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  tradition,  he  placed  one  of  his 
wooa  as  a  ruler,  as  he  is  also  said  to  have 
done  over  the  Saxons  and  Franks.  He 
then  advanced  through  Cimbria  to  Den- 
maik,  which  acknowledged  his  fifth  son, 
Ski61d,  as  its  sovereign,  and  passed  over 
10  Sweden,  where  GyTf,  who  did  homase 
to  the  wonderful  stranger  and  his  gods, 
then  ruled.  He  soon  nuule  himself  abso- 
hite  master  there,  built  Sigtuna  as  the  cap- 
ital of  his  great  empire,  and  established  a 
new  code  of  laws  and  a  new  relij;ion.  He 
himself  assumed  the  name  Odm,  estab- 
Ushed  the  priesthood  of  tiie  twelve  Drot- 
tan,  who  conducted  the  secret  worship, 
and  the  administration  of  justice,  and,  as 
prophets,  unveiled  the  future.  He  is  also 
the  god  of  song  and  war.  (Gibbon  and 
Mfinter  consider  Odin  a  Shaman,  and  his 
doctrine  Lamaism.)  He  was  the  inventor 
of  the  Runic  alphabet,  and  made  himself 
dreaded  as  an  enchanter.  But  the  Aser, 
that  is,  these  new  gods  of  tlie  scalds,  are 
as  follows:  Odin,  the  sod  of  gods,  the 
first  and  oldest  of  all,  wlio  lives  forever : 
he  sits  upon  the  elevated  throne  Lidskjalf^ 
whence  he  observes  every  thins  in  the 
universe,  alone,  contemplating  his  own 
being.  By  his  side  stands  the  spear, 
Gnngner.  He  has  12  chief  names,  and 
114  others,  in  the  ancient  As^rd.  His 
swift  steed  is  called  SUipner,  From  him 
and  his  wife  Frigga  are  descended  tlie 
ffods,  on  which  account  he  is  called  ^fa- 
aur  (Father  of  All ^  or,  according  to  some, 
more  correctly,  Jra{fader  (Father  of  All 
who  fall  in  battle — a  title  which  belongs 
to  him  as  the  ruler  of  Valhalla).  Frigga, 
wife  of  the  king  of  gods,  shares  with  him 
the  wonderful  dirone,  from  which  all 
countries  are  seen.  She  knows  the  fate 
of  all  mortals,  but  keeps  it  secret.  Theu: 
soils  are  Thor,  god  of  thunder— a  symbol 
of  physical  strength,  the  strongest  of  gods 


and  moitab,  whose  mighty  step  sounds 
Kke  the  sionn,  whose  hammer,  Hi61iier 
(the  Crusher),  crushes  the  hardest  objects 
— «id  Balder,  the  yoathful  ami  beautiful 
god  of  eloqueiiee  and  just  deciBion,  tbe 
innocent  who  wpeafs  brilliant  as  the  lily, 
and  in  honor  or  whom  the  whitest  flower 
received  the  name  BakbiatL  Ha  wile, 
Nanna,  daughler  of  Gewar,  looks  with 
modest  admiratiott  on  the  mind  of  her 
husband.  She  bears  Focfete,  the  ^od  of 
concord,  who  resembles  the  rambow, 
when  it  descends  firom  the  darit  cloud. 
He  puts  an  end  to  all  strife.  His  ndace, 
Gtimer,  rests  on  pillars  of  gold.  Nion), 
who  slmkes  his  vans  in  the  roaring  storm, 
so  that  every  thing  trembles,  is  the  god  of 
winds,  of  sailors,  of  commerce  and  of 
riches.  By  his  wife,  Scada,  a  daughter  of 
the  mountain-eiant  Thiaase,  he  had  the 
beautiful,  beneficent  and  mighty  Frei  and 
Freia.  Frei,  who  floats  in  the  shining 
garments  of  spring,  is  the  ruler  of  the  sun, 
and  upon  him  depend  rain  and  sunshine, 
plenty  or  dearth.  He  rules  in  Alfbeim, 
where  the  elfi  dwelL  Instead  of  a  horse, 
he  rides  a  boar  with  golden  bristles.  Crer- 
da,  Gymer's  daughter,  is  his  wife.  Freia, 
Fraa,  is  the  goddess  of  love.  Her  eye  is 
an  eternal  spring;  her  neck  and  cheek 
fight  The  mildest  and  most  bountiful  of 
the  gods,  she  is  a  friend  of  sweet  song, 
and  loves  to  hear  the  prayers  of  mortals. 
She  mourns  her  lost  husband,  Odur,  to 
whom  she  had  borne  two  dau^ters,  Nos- 
sa,  tlie  model  of  all  beauty  and  grace,  and 
Gersemi.  Tyr,  a  son  of  Odin,  the  fearless 
ffod,  who  wounds  by  a  look,  is  lofty  as  a 
nr,  and  brandishes  the  lightnines  of  battle. 
All  brove  warriors  are  under  his  protec- 
tion, though  he  is  not  properiy  the  god  of 
war,  but  rather  of  power  and  valor,  and 
no  friend  of  peaceful  agreement.  Of  a 
different  character  is  his  brodier  Braga, 
the  god  of  wisdom  and  poetry,  which, 
from  him,  is  called  Bragw.  He  appears 
with  a  golden  tdyn,  and  strikes  the  cords, 
which  emit  a  sweet  sound.  His  wile  is 
Iduna,  who  preserves  the  apples  of  im- 
mortality, which  she  oflers  in  vessels  of 
fold  to  the  heroes  at  their  entrance  into 
'aUialla — those  apples  which  alone  prer 
serve  the  eternal  youth  of  the  gods.  Other 
sons  of  Odin  are  Hermode,  the  messenger 
of  the  ^ods,  armed  with,  a  helmet  and 
mail ;  Vidar,  strong  as  Thor,  the  god  of 
silence ;  and  Wale,  the  god  of  the  bow. 
Uller,  son  of  Thor  the  Thunderer,  is  of  a 
beautiful  figure,  master  of  archery  and 
skating,  who  was  invoked  by  those  who 
engaged  in  s'mgle  combat  A  silver  circle 
surrounds  the  down  of  his  chin.    His  em- 
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five  ii  YcUfir  (tkiat  18,  RaiD-valleyi).  The 
nttowiag  gods  are  of  a  most  mysterious 
character :  Hoder,  the  bUnd  god,  murderer 
of  fielder,  wfaoee  violent  <teed  the  gods 
nevor  finget,  but  whose  name  they  most 
never  hear  fttonounoed ;  Hekndal  (Him- 
kidal),  a  son  of  nine  gigantic  sistefa,  bom 
on  the  nnrgin  of  the  earth,  a  great,  mya- 
teriotis  god,  guards  the  Bifiost,  the  bridge 
to  heaven  (rainbow),  against  the  giants. 
He  sees  aa  plainly  by  night  as  by  day ;  hb 
ear  hears  the  grass  srow  in  the  field,  and 
the  wool  on  the  laniDs.  He  is  represented 
with  a  pensive  brow,  his  eye  fixed  upon 
bis  ealm  hreosL  Among  the  goddesses^ 
we  must  mention  Laga,  the  fint  next  to 
Fri^ ;  Syra,  the  phvsician  of  the  gods ; 
Gesione,  goddess  of  chastity,  who,  herself 
a  virgin,  protects  all  chaste  virgins,  and,  if 
they  die  unmarried,  takes  them  to  her 
heavenly  dwellings;  Jylia,  a  viim  like 
Gesione,  with  beautiful  locks,  and  a  dia- 
dem of  gold,  is  intrusted  with  the  secrets 
of  Frigga,  whose  messenger,  Qna,  floats 
about  with  the  rays  of  the  sun;  Hlyn 
(Lyna)  the  Gentle,  who  kisses  away  the 
tear  fh>m  the  eye  of  the  unfortunate,  the 
goddess  of  friendship  and  good  ftitfi,  who 
IS  united  with  several  servants  of  the  god- 
dess of  knre ;  Si6na,  who  awakens  the  first 
sweet  feelingB  in  the  breasts  of  youths  and 
maids,  and  disposes  them  to  mutual  love ; 
Ldbna  (L6fihal  endowed  with  the  power 
to  reconcile  dlivided  kivers ;  Ware,  the 
goddess  of  marriage,  who  heare  the  secret 
vows  and  oaths  of  lovers,  punishes  the 
faithless,  and  unites  the  true ;  Snotra,  tb« 
goddess  of  modesty,  is  the  protectress  of 
viituous  youths  and  maids;  W6ra,  the 
all-knowing,  penetrates  eveir  secret  of  the 
heart;  Synia,  the  guard  of  heaven,  is  the 
goddess  of  justice  and  law,  uid  exposes 
periuiy.  A  huge  ash  (or  an  ash  forest), 
called  YgdnuU,  the  tree  of  the  world, 
atanda  over  the  well  of  time :  its  branches 
extend  over  the  worki,  its  top  reaches 
above  the  heaven.  It  has  three  roots,  ona 
among  the  gods,  another  among  the  giants^ 
and  a  third  under  Hela.  Near  the  middle 
root  is  the  fbontain  of  wisdom,  the  foun« 
tain  of  Mimers.  Near  the  heavenly  root 
is  the  sacred  fbuatain  by  which  the  gods 
boki  their  council  and  make  known  tneir 
decisions.  From  these  fountains  rise 
three  beautiful  maids,  the  Nomas,  whose 
names  are  Urd  (the  Past),  Varande  (the 
Present),  and  Skuld  (the  Fuuire).  lliey 
determine  the  iate  of  mortals,  and  akl  or 
punish  Ifaem  by  their  ministers.  On  the 
top  of  the  ash  sits  an  eagle,  k>oktng  fhr 
afouod;  a  s^fuiml  (Rotaloskr)  runs  up 
aad  down  the  tree;  finir  stags  (Dain,  Dy- 


nair,  Bnalm  and  Dyrathor;  roam  thraigii 
its  Innnches,  and  eat  the  haik ;  a  serpenl 
gnaws  its  root  below;  the  trunk  of^the 
tree  rots;  but  the  holy  maids  water  it  from 
the  saored  fountain,  that  it  may  not  with- 
er.  From  the  leaves  of  the  aah  ftlls  a 
sweet  dew,  the  food  of  bees.  Over  the 
fountain  sing  two  swans.  Here  are  heard 
Heimdal's  son^  of  the  fate  of  the  tree  of  the 
world ;  the  voices  of  the  past,  the  present 
and  the  ftiture,  in  the  council  of  the  gods. 
The  gods  themselves  seek  to  leara  the 
virisdom  of  the  Nomas,  the  stem  goddesses 
who  mle  over  all  On  this  account,  th^ 
were  much  honored ;  temples  wese  built 
in  their  honor,  in  which  their  oracles  were 
consulted.  ITie  Valkyrias,  or  Dises,  are 
awful  and  beautiful  b^gs,  neither  daugh- 
ters of  heaveo  Aor  of  hell;  neither  begot 
by  gods,  nor  cradled  in  tiie  lap  of  immor- 
tal mothen.  Nothing  is  said  of  their  ori- 
gin. Their  name  signifies  the  **  choosers 
of  the  slain"  (from  wal,  a  heap  of  killed, 
and  kyria,  to  choose).  They  appear  awful 
and  horrid  in  the  songs  of  the  scalds ;  yet 
we  find  them  to  be  tl^  beautiful  maids  of 
Odin,  with  helmet  and  mail,  and  mounted 
on  swift  horses.  Heroes  long  for  Ihehr 
arrival,  enamoured  of  their  charms.  They 
conducted  the  heroes  to  Valhalla.  The 
residonce  of  the  gods  is  Asgard,  a  fbitress 
of  heaven,  whence  the  bridge  Biffost  leads 
to  the  earth.  Asgard  contained  the  pal- 
aces of  the  gods.  There  was  Valaskialf, 
the  silver  pabi-je  of  Odin,  with  all  the 
above-mentioned  divinities.  In  the  centre 
of  Asgard,  in  the  valley  of  Ida,  was  the  place 
of  meeting,  where  the  gods  administered 
justice.  This  place  was  the  most  highly  or- 
namented of  alL  Here  was  Gladheiro,  the 
hall  of  joy,  Wingolf,  the  palace  of  friendship 
and  love,  and  Glasor,  the  forest  of  golden 
trees.  ValhaUa  was  a  separate  palace, 
with  groves  and  beautiful  envhrlns :  in  it 
was  the  dwelling  of  heroes  who  had  fallen 
in  battle.  Here  life  is  passed  in  bkx>dy 
war  and  riotous  revelry.  But  all  wounds 
here  received  in  battle  are  healed  as  soon 
as  the  trumpet  sounds  for  the  feast ;  and 
then  the  heroes  ouaff  the  oil  of  Enherium, 
and  the  beautiful  Valkyrias  fill  their  cups. 
The  number  of  heroes  is  immense,  and 
will  increase  uidefinttely;  yet  the  gods 
will  wish  that  it  were  still  |^ater  when 
the  wolf  Fenris  comes.  This  leads  us  to 
throw  a  glance  «t  the  wicked  Loke.  Loke, 
the  sou  of  the  giant  Farbaute  and  of  Lau- 
feya,  is,  if  not  a  sod,  yet  a  superhuman 
being,  beautiful  of  body,  but  maJicnant  of 
spirit.  By  the  giantess  Angerbode  (Mes- 
senger of  Evil)  he  had  Hela,  the  goddess 
of  me  bwer  regions,  half  Uuo  and  htM 
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flesh-color,  and  with  a  terrible  figure,  the 
wolf  Fenris,  and  the  terrible  serpent  of 
Midgard,  Jormungandur,  which  surrounds 
the  whole  earth.  Hela  rules  in  Niflheim. 
Her  hall  is  called  Elidnir  (Grief) ;  her  bed 
K6r  (Disease) ;  her  table  Hungr  (Hunger^ ; 
her  servants  are  Ganglati  and  Gonffhol 
(Lethargy  and  Delay).  All  who  died  of 
sickness  and  old  age  descended  to  her 
dark  mansion.  Thus  Niflheim  and  As- 
gard  are  opposed  to  each  other  as  exist- 
ence and  non-existence,  and  the  scalds 
imagined  that  destruction  would  finally 
be  victorious  over  every  thinff  that  is: 
hence  their  idea  of  the  end  of  Uie  world. 
Three  terrible  winters,  and  again  three 
more,  will  succeed  each  other:  snow  will 
rush  in  from  all  sides:  the  cold  will  be 
severe,  the  storms  violent,  the  sun  covered, 
and  blood]^  wan  will  distract  the  whole 
world.  This  is  the  sign  that  the  destruction 
of  the  worid,  and  the  great  ^  twilight  of  the 
pods"  (thus  the  end  of  the  world  is  called) 
IS  niffh.  The  wolf  Fenris — a  monster 
which,  when  it  opens  its  jaws,  touches 
the  skies  with  the  upper,  and,  with  the 
lower,  the  primeval  aDyos— devours  the 
world,  while  the  inhabitants  of  Musspell- 
heim,  under  the  command  of  Suitur, 
make  an  attack  upon  Asgard.  Heaven  is 
storroefl  by  these  giants,  and  heaven's 
bridge  falls  when  they  ride  over  iL  For 
this  reason,  Heimdall  is  placed  there  as  a 
watch,  and  the  gods  look  with  pleasure 
upon  the  numerous  combatants  of  Valhal- 
la. But  all  precaution  is  vain :  the  gods 
must  perish,  even  the  all-powerfiil  Odin 
and  the  mighty  Tbor.  A  new  sun  will 
then  illumine  the  earth,  and  Lift  and  Lif- 
trasor— a  human  pair  saved  from  the  de- 
struction, and  nourished  on  morning  dew 
— will  renew  the  human  race.  There  will 
be  new  dwdlings  for  the  just  and  unjust,  for 
reward  and  punishment — Gimle  (a  splen- 
did residence  towards  the  southern  end  of 
heaven)  and  Nastrand.  Widar  (the  Con- 
queror) and  Wale  (the  Powerful)  will  live 
in  the  dwellings  of  the  gods,  after  the 
flame  of  Surtur  is  quenched.  Mode 
(Mental  Power)  and  Magne  (Strengdi) 
will  receive  the  crushing  hammer,  i3ier 
Thor,  exhausted  by  the  struggle,  has  per- 
ished, and  Widar  tears  the  jaws  of  the 
wolf  asunder. — These  mythuses  have  been 
preserved  in  the  Edda  and  the  Sagos 
(see  MiiUer's  SagabUdiothek  des  Skandma- 
viachm  MerthumSj  B^riin,  1816),  by  Pro- 
copius  of  CeBsarea,  Joniandes,  Paulus 
Diaconus  (son  of  Wamefiried),  Ermoldus, 
Nigellus,  Adam  of  Bremen,  Saxo  Gnun- 
maticus.  Schl^^zer,  Adelung,  DeUus, 
Mallet,  Nyerup,  Grftter  and  Riihs,  enter- 


tain very  diflferent,  sometimeB  contradieto- 
17,  opinions  respectinff  their  historieaJ 
value.  (See  Edda.)  'Rke  subject  caimot, 
however,  be  considered  as  completely  ex- 
amined. Another  question  has  been 
started,  whether  this  northern  mythology 
was  also  Germanic.  At  all  events,  those 
Scandinavians  are  connected  by  origin 
with  the  Germanic  tribes,  and,  as  Ger- 
manic tribes  passed  the  Rhine,  so  other 
tribes  pressed  in  from  the  North  and  East, 
and  Goths  and  Saxons  broueht  this  my- 
thology to  Germanjr.^^ee  Nyerup*8  Dtc- 
tionary  ofSeandmamdmAfytholory  (Copen- 
hajgen,  1816)  in  German) ;  Kattenfeld's 
DiMtrtations  on  the  Doctnne  of  (he  Astu^ 
and  Us  ^^ppUcation  (in  the  Isis  of  1819,  in 
German) ;  Mone's  History  qf  Paganism  in 
JSTorthem  Europe  (in  Gferman) :  bishop 
Miinter's  Eedesiasheal  ISstory  ojDmmark 
and  JSTorway  (the  first  book  of  vol.  i  treats 
of  the  Scandinavian  paganism  of  Odin ; 
Leipsic,  1823,  in  Grerman) ;  and  Vulpius's 
DicHoruay  of  the  MuOnoHogy  of  the  German 
and  the  kindred  Tribes^  cmd  the  Mrtkem 
Motions  (in  German);  see,  also,  vol.  i  of 
Geijer's  JEsUny  of  Swtdin  ^  Swedish 
and  in  German,  Salzburg,  1886),  and  Ed- 
da Sanwnder  hms  FVoda  (part  iii,  Copen- 
hagen, 1828),  conuiining  the  Folusp&t  jKd- 
vanM  and  JKigsmdlf  wim  a  Dictionaiy  of 
the  Ancient  Northern  Mythology,  by  pro- 
fessor MagnOssen. 

Northern  War,  from  1700  to  1721. 
The  northern  war  (so  called),  in  the  north 
and  east  of  Europe,  was  contemporary 
with  the  Spanish  war  of  succession  in  the 
west  The  king  of  Poland,  Auffustus  II, 
elector  of  Saxony,  the  czar  Peter  of 
Russia,  and  the  king  of  Denmark,  secretly 
united  asainst  the  kins  of.  Sweden, 
Oharles  XII  (q.  v.),  1698,  men  only  sixteen 
years  old,  to  rc^n  the  provinces  ceded  to 
Sweden  by  the  treaties  of  Copenhagen, 

1660,  of  Oliva  (q.  v.),  1660,  of  Kaidis, 

1661.  A  Danish  army  therefore  invaded 
the  states  of  the  dUke  of  Hobtein-Gottorp, 
the  brother-in-law  of  Charles  XII,  to  en- 
force Denmarii's  claim  to  the  sovereignly 
of  Sleswic,  and  a  Saxon  army  invaded  Li- 
vonia. But  Charies  XII,  who  had  gained 
the  naval  powers  (England  and  HoUand] 
to  assist  his  cause,  by  a  treaty  condudea 
at  the  Hague  (1700),  landed  in  Zealand, 
and  the  allied  Swedish,  Dutch  and 
British  fleets  bombarded  Copenhagen. 
This  compelled  the  kinc  of  Denmark, 
Frederic  iV,  to  separate  from  the  league, 
at  the  peace  of  Ttaventhal  (August  18, 
1700),  and  to  acknowledge  the  sovereignty 
of  the  house  of  Gottorp  over  Sleswic 
Charles  now  advanced  against  the  Runiaii 
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«nny,  which  besieiged  Narva,  in  Eatho- 
Dia,  and  completdy  defeated  it,  Nov.  90, 
17()0.  Upon  thie  he  oompelled  the  Saxons 
to  evacuate  Livonia  in  itOl,  and  proceed- 
ed towards  Warsaw,  when  the  party  of 
Sapieha,  in  Poland,  declared  themaelvea 
agiunst  king  Augustus.  He  defeated  the 
Poliab-Sazon  array  at  Clissow  (July  20, 
1702),  then  the  Saxons  at  Pulnisk(May  1, 
1703),  and  effected  the  dethronement  of 
kinf  Augustus  at  the  diet  of  Warsaw 
(Feb.  14, 1704),  as  also  the  election  of  the 
palatine  of  Posen,  Stanislaus  Leczinski 
(July  12),  to  the  throne  of  Poland.  Last- 
ly, he  obliged  king  Augustus,  aAer  the 
defeat  of  the  Saxon  general  Schulenburg, 
at  Punitz  (Nov.  9,  1704),  and  at  Fraus- 
tadt  (Feb.  13,  1706),  by  his  march  into 
Saxony,  to  sign  the  peace  of  Altranst&dt 
(q.  v.).  Sept  24, 1706.  In  the  mean  time 
the  Kuasians,  commanded  by  general 
Scheremeteff,  had  defeated  the  Swedish 
general  Schlippenbach,  in  Livonia  (Jan. 
n,  1702);  they  had  captured  Marien- 
burg,  and  taken  Noteburg,  on  the  Neva 
(October  22)^  which  the  caar  then  called 
ScliiisHUnirf,  May  27, 1703,  Peter  laid 
the  foundation  of  Sl  Petersbuig,  on  the 
island  Lusteiland,  in  the  Neva.  In  1704, 
he  took  Dorpat  and  Narva ;  in  1706  and 
1707,  he  gamed  such  power  in  Poland, 
that  he  tegan  to  take  measures  for  the 
election  of  a  new  king  ;  and  the  confed- 
eracy of  Sandomir  fdUed  itself  to  him 
in  1707,  although  the  republic  had  made  a 
treaty  in  1705  with  Sweden.  But  Charles 
XII  returned  to  Poland  from  Saxony  with 
a  formidable  army  of  43,000  men  (Sept 
20).  He  soon  made  himself  master  of 
the  principal  towns,  crosKd  the  Berezina, 
July  10, 1708,  and  beat  the  Russians  un* 
der  Scbercmetei!^  before  Gok>wtschu,  July 
14.  From  Mohilew  he  proceeded  to  the 
Ukraine,  September  15,  at  the  invitation 
of  the  Cossack  hetman  Mazeppa.  (q.  v.) 
In  the  mean  time  his  general  Lowenhaupt, 
who  was  to  join  him  with  fresh  troops, 
and  supplies  of  provisions  and  ammuni- 
tion, was  entirely  defeated  by  Peter  at  Li- 
esna  (October  9).  Menechikoff  devastated 
the  Ukraine  in  November,  and  Charles  was 
obliged  to  take  up  winter  quarters  there, 
where  he  lost  4000  men  by  hunger  and 
cold.  Mazeppa  succeeded  in  making  a 
treaty  for  Charles  XII  with  the  Zaporo- 
gian  Cossacks  (March  28, 1709) ;  but  this 
veiy  event  induced  the  king,  instead  of  re- 
storing his  connexion  with  Poland  on  the 
Dnieper,  to  lay  siege  to  Pultaw^  (q.  v.) 
(Apid  4).  Here  his  army,  which  conast- 
ed  of  12,000  Swedes  and  13,000  Cossacks 
and  W^alachiaua,  was  entirely  routed  by 


the  Russian  army  of  60,000  men,  whieh 
was  under  the  command  of  SeheremeteC 
Menschikoff  and  Bauer,  Peter  himself^ 
acting  as  a  colonrt  June  27  (July  8)^ 
1709.  Charles  retreated  iover  the  Dnieper ; 
his  general  L6wenhaupt  vraa  taken  Pris- 
oner, with  16^000  men  (July  11),  at  Pere- 
voloiBchna.  During  five  years  Charles  en- 
deavored to  excite  the  Porte  against  the 
czar.  (See  Pru<A.)  The  king  of  Denmark, 
on  the  other  hand,  renewed  his  allianee 
with  Augustus  II  at  Dresden,  June  28^ 
1709.  -The  latter  declared  (August  8)  the 
peace  of  AltniBstfidt  invahd,  and  ad- 
vanced towards  Poland  with  13,000  men, 
where  he  was  again  received  as  king,  and 
renewed  his  alliance  with  the  czar,  at 
Thorn  (Oct  8),  renouncing  all  the  claims  of 
the  republic  of  Poland  on  Livonia,  in  &vor 
of  Russia.  Oct  22, 1709,  the  czar  also  con- 
cluded an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive 
with  Denmark,  at  Copenhagen.  A  Danish 
army  (Nov.  12J  invaded  Schonen,  but  was 
completely  defeated  by  general  Steenbock 
(March  10, 1710)  atHelsmgboiy,  and  com- 
pelled  to  retreat  to  the  ships.  An  anqy 
composed  of  the  united  Saxon.  Polish  ana 
Russian  feirces,  however,  invaded  Swedish 
Pomerania  (Auffuet,  1711),  and  a  Danish 
army  conquered  (in  the  period  from  July 
to  Sept,  1712)  the  Swedish  duchiesBiemen 
and  Verden.  The  Swedish  general  Steen- 
bock, indeed,  after,  having  beaten  the  king 
of  Denmark,  and  the  ^ons  under  the 
field-marshal  Flemming,  at  Gadebuscb,  in 
Mecklenburg,  December  20,  advanced  to 
Holstein,  ana  Jan.  9, 1713,  reduced  Altona 
to  ashes ;  yet  he  was  forced,  by  the  united 
Russian,  Danish  and  Saxon  forces,  in 
which  the  czar  was  present,  to  withdraw 
to  the  Gottorp  fortress  T6nningen  (Feb. 
14),  where  he  was  compelled  by  famine 
to  capitulate  (May  16),  with  11,000  men. 
The  duke  of  Gottorp  now  lost  his  posses- 
sions, and  the  Russians  took  Stettin,which 
was  put  provisionally  in  the  hands  of  the 
neutral  kin^  of  Prussia,  Sept  30, 1713.  At 
the  same  time,  Peter  had  occupied  Riga 
(1710),  Finland,  and  Aland.  Charies  ar- 
rived at  Stralsund  Nov.  22, 1714,  where  he 
immediately  demanded  of  Prussia  the 
evacuation  of  Stettin,  and  declared  war 
when  this  demand  was  not  complied  with. 
The  consequence  was,  that  20,000  Pru»» 
sians,  under  prince  Leopold  of  Anhalt- 
Dessau,  joined  the  Danish-Saxon  army, 
which  was  besieging  Stralsund.  (The 
Saxons  were  commanded  by  the  neld- 
marshal  count  Amim,  and  by  count 
WackerfMJth.)  Charles  XII,  being  thus 
reduced 'to  extremities,  sued  for  peace 
through  the  ambassador  of  Louis  XIV» 
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wicfa  whom  he  had  made  a  deftiMTe  trea- 
tf  at  VenaiUea,  April  %  1715;  but  the  al- 
Ilea  would  noc  eonaant  to  hia  pfopoaak. 
He  eaeaped  in  a  Swedish  yeasel  m  the 
night  of  December  21,  opon  which  Stral- 
Mind  capitulated  (Dec.  23, 1715).  Wiamar, 
aho,  the  last  poaocaiion  of  Sweden  in 
the  Gennan  territory,  submitted  to  the 
Danes  (April  19,  17161  Denmarit  had, 
by  the  treaty  of  June  26,  1715,  sold  the 
duchies  of  Bremen  and  Veiden  to  the 
elector  of  Hanover,  who  now  declared 
war  acainst  Sweden.  The  czar  had  also 
allied  hinuelf  with  Great  Britain  against 
Sweden  (at  Greifiwald,  Oct  28, 1715),  and 
with  Prussia  (Oct  30).  But  jealousy  soon 
separated  the  allies.  The  czar  would  not 
consent  to  Detunait's  aggrandizement ; 
England  would  not  favor  the  increasing 
power  of  Russia.  The  Poles  also  confed- 
erated to  effect  the  expulsion  of  the 
Saxon  troops  fix>m  their  country.  The 
diet  of  Warsaw  at  length  resolved  that 
the  king  riiould  not  retain  more  than  1200 
Saxons  in  Poland  for  his  body-guard,  and 
that  he  should  never,  without  consulting 
the  diet,  declare  an  ofiensive  war.  This 
obliged  Augustus  II  to  take  no  further 
part  in  the  northern  war,  which  was  car- 
ried on,  during  1716,  in  Schonen  and  Nor- 
way ;  but  the  czar  did  not  assist  the  Danes. 
Sweden  was,  however,  deprived  of  her 
oldest  ally,  France,  which  secretly  joined 
Prussia  in  17ia  Baron  Gortz  (q.  v.)  en- 
deavored, in  1716,  to  ally  Russia  to  Swe- 
den, by  ceding  the  provinces  on  the  Bal- 
tic, so  that  the  RusBun  forces,  combined 
yivih  those  of  Siveden,  might  regain  the 
German  provinces,  subject  Norway,  and 
execute  Alberoni's(q.  v.)  plan  of  restoring 
the  house  of  Stuart  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land. But  on  the  death  of  Charles  XII 
a>ec.  11,  1718),  the  queen  of  Sweden, 
Irica  Eleonora,  influenced  by  the  party  of 
Horn,  defeated  the  project  She,  how- 
ever, concluded,  under  the  mediadon  of 
France,  (<l)  the  peace  of  Stockholm,  1. 
with  the  elector  of  Hanover,  Nov.  20, 
1719 ;  Hanover  retained  Bremen  and  Ver- 
den,  makinff  a  pecuniary  compensation  to 
Sweden ;  2.  with  Prussia,  Feb.  1, 1720 ; 
Prussia,  for  two  millions  of  dollars  (thaltr), 
retained  possession  of  Stettin,  and  Hither 
Pomerania,  as  fiu-  as  the  Peene  :  (6.)  the 
peace  of  Fredericsborg  with  Denmark, 
July  14, 1720  ;  Denmarit  kept  half  of  the 
duchv  of  Sleswic,  which  the  house  of  Got- 
torp  lost,  and  ceded  all  which  it  had  con- 
quered (Wismar,  RAg^en,  Stralsund,  &c.) ; 
Sweden  gave  up  her  immunity  from  du- 
ties in  the  Sound  and  the  Belts,  and  paid 
to  Denmaric  600,000  dolian  {ihaUr) :  (c.) 


widi  Poland  a  secret  armistice  «t  Smck- 
hobn  ( Jan.  7, 1790),  which  WM  dedared  a 
peace  in  1729,  uid  aanctioDed  by  the 
eattteaon  both  sides;  Auffustus  U  ^ 
acknowledged  king  of  Po 
one  milhon  doUars  (ikaUr)  to  I 
LeczinskL  The  czar,  in  the  mean  time, 
continued  the  war ;  a  Swedsh  squadron 
was  defeated  by  the  Russians  (August  7, 
1720);  the  coast  of  West  Bodinia,  and, 
in  1721,  that  of  Norrland,  was  barbarously 
devastated.  (The  Russians  burnt  4  towns, 
509  villages,  and  379  firau).  Stockholm, 
however,  was  protected  by  a  British  fleet 
against  the  Russiana.  At  hist,  the  media- 
tion of  France  effected  a  peace,  which  was 
concluded  at  Nystadt,  in  Finland,  Sept  10^ 
1721.  Sweden  ceded  to  Russia  liyo- 
nia  (for  which  the  czar  gave  two  milhon 
dollars,  thaler),  Esthonia,  Ingria  and 
Carefia,  part  of  Wiborg,  beades  all  die 
islands  on  this  coast,  particulariy  OEsel, 
Dagoe  and  Moen.  For  this  the  czar  re- 
stored Finland,  and  premised  not  to  inter- 
fere in  the  domestic  affiirs  of  Sweden. 
Thus  Russia  became  the  first  power  of 
the  North,  and  Sweden  kwt  this  rank, 
which  it  had  retained  from  1648  to  1709. 

NoaTH  Georoiah  IsLAifDB.  (SoeAbrtt 
PMar  Expeditums,) 

NoRTHMEif.    {See  ATormantA 

North  PpiiiT,  Battle  op.  (See  Bath 
mart,) 

NoaTH  Polar  Expbditions.  The 
dating  and  hardy  mariners  of  England 
have,  within  the  last  350  jean,  penetrated 
into  the  remote  Arctic  regions.  Cabot,  ac- 
cording to  his  recent  biographer,  pene- 
trated roto  Hudson's  bay  in  1496.  Fro- 
bisher  (q.  v.),  in  1577,  sailed  into  one  of 
the  many  entrances  of  Hudson's  bay. 
Davis  (<!•  V.)  discovered,  in  1587,  the  en- 
trance (Davis's  strait)  into  the  great  bay 
between  the  western  coast  of  Greenland 
and  tlie  eastern  coast  of  North  America ; 
Hudson  (q.  v.)  discovered  and  examined, 
in  1610,  the  stnuts  and  bay  called  after 
him ;  j^ffin  (q.  v.)  examined,  in  1616,  the 
eastern  parts  of  the  great  channel,  called 
from  him  BqffitCs  £^,  in  which  Davis's 
strait  terminates.  On  the  western  side  he 
discovered  (74*^  90^  N.  lat)  an  entrance, 
which  he  cidled  Lancaster  sound,  but  was 
prevented  from  examining  it ;  Jones,  Bf  id- 
dleton,  in  1742,  and  others,  expk>red  the 
western,  southern  and  northern  borders  of 
Hudson's  bay.  It  was  expected  to  find  a 
passage  here  towards  the  west,  and  a  prize 
offered  by  parliament  for  the  discovery 
of  such  a  passage,  led  to  the  voyage  of 
Ellis,  m  1746.  At  a  later  period  (1771), 
Heame   (q.  v.)   reached   die    Northern 
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ooewi  by  land,  fiom  the  Donb-weatem  set- 
tlement  of  the  HudsoD^B  bay  company ;  and 
Mackenzie  (q.  v.^  in  1780,  from  that  of 
the  North- west  company.  They  discover- 
ed (69^— 7P  lat)  the  Frozen  ocean,  and 
two  rivere  which  emptied  into  iL  Heame 
discovered  the  mouth  of  the  Coppermine 
river,  and  Mackenzie  that  of  the  river 
called  by  his  name,  and  Whale  island. 
Barrington  endeavored  to  prove,  in  his 
Possibility  of  approaching  the  North  Pole 
asserted  (new  edit,  with  an  appendix  by 
colonel  Seaufoy,  London,  1818),  that  in 
certain  seasons  the  Arctic  seas  were  suffi- 
ciently &ee  from  ice  to  allow  an  approach 
to  the  poles.  The  English  government, 
therefore,  in  1773,  sent  captain  Phippe, 
afterwards  k>rd  Mulgrave  {q.  v.),  with  two 
vessels,  to  Spitzbexgen ;  but  in  80^  48^  the 
ice  prevented  them  iix>m  proceeding  an^ 
farther.  Cook  also  was  stopped  in  his 
progress  by  the  ice  (1778),  at  Icy  cape 
(lat  7(P  44/),  which  he  reached  from  Beer- 
lug's  straits.  These  and  other  attempts 
or  the  English,  Dutch  and  Russians  seem 
to  show  sufficiently  that  a  north-east 
passage  from  the  Atlantic  into  the  Pacific 
ocean,  or  a  navigable  way  round  the  north 
coast  of  Asia  into  Beering's  strait,  is  not 
practicable.*  The  poUttSf  as  they  were 
called,  as  Barrow  ]in  his  Chronolofted 
Hiiiory  t^  Vouages  into  the  Polar  Regumty 
London,  1818),  and  others,  were  of  opin- 
ion that  the  north-west  passage,  from  Baf- 
fin!iB  bay  along  the  north  coast  of  Ameri- 
ca, where  the  Mackenzie  and  Copper- 
mine rivers  frdi  into  the  Frozen  ocean, 
and  round  Icy  cape  into  Beering's  straits, 
which  is  shorter  than  the  former,  or  even 
the  polar  passage,  the  shortest  of  all,  wouki 
not  be  entirely  shut  up  by  ice.  They  as- 
serted that  an  error  had  hitherto  been  com- 
mitted in  sailing  always  too  near  the  shore, 
wbicb  was  surrounded  by  enormous 
masses  of  ice ;  and  that  the  zniddle  of  the 
Polar  sea,  which  was  more  than  2000 
miles  in  diameter,  and,  between  Greenland 
and  Spitzbergen,  was  of  an  unfiithomable 
depth,  and  in  constant  motion,  could  not 
be  frozen  up,  and  would  therefore  8ffi>rd 
a  navigable  passage.  They  argued  from 
the  following  facts :  The  Polar  sea  is  open 
on  the  northern  coasts  of  Spitzbergen ;  the 
Russians  wintered  in  Spitzbergen,  under 
8(F  lat,  where  the  deer  propagate.  Nei- 
ther of  these  fiiets  are  true  of  Nova  Zem- 

*  It  b,  however,  said  that  the  Conack  SimoNi 
0etdiiMff  sailed,  in  1648,  out  of  the  FVozensea  to 
Anadvr  thnm|^  a  strait  (Beerioc's  straits),  and 
the  Russian  faittoriographer  Mueller  assures  us 
thai  he  saw  the  account  In  17S6,  in  the  archives 
ofYsknisk.  This  voyage,  however^  it  doobtftii. 


bla  (75^ lat);  from  which  they  conclude 
that  in  Spitzbei^n  the  weather  must  be 
milder  than  in  Nova  Zembla.  Moreover, 
the  cold  on  the  eastern  coast  is  more  se- 
vere than  on  the  western.  For  about  ^e 
years  (the  period  of  the  deviation  of  the 
needle  towards  the  west),  unmense  masses 
of  ice  had  broken  away  round  Greenland ; 
perhaps  in  consequence  of  their  increasinff 
weight,  and  of  earthquakes,  or  of  severu 
successive  mild  winters;  hence  the  ice- 
berg (q.  y.),  which,  from  1815,  were  so 
numerous,  down  to  40°  lat  Several 
whalers  had  also  stated,  that  the  eastern 
cosst  of  Greenland,  hitherto  sturounded, 
had  recently  become  visible  again.  Fi- 
nally, the  currents,  which  set  from  the 
iK>rth  through  Davis's  and  Beering's 
straits  towards  the  south,  by  which  a  con- 
stant circulation  and  change  of  the  waters 
is  kept  up  between  the  Northern  Pacific 
and  the  Atlantic  oceans ;  the  great  quantity 
of  drift  wood,  which  is  brought  down 
fit>m  the  high  northern  latitudes  along  the 
coasts  of  Iceland  and  Greenland ;  and  in- 
stusces  of  whales,  which,  as  was  shown 
by  the  harpoons  found  in  them,  had  been 
smick  off  Spitzbergen,  being  taken  to  the 
south  of  Beering's  strait ;  and  of  others 
wowided  in  the  latter  region  being  taken  off 
Greenland  and  in  Davis^  strait,— render  a 
passage  through  Baffin's  hay  probable.  Ac- 
cording to  historical  aceoimt^  the  Polar  sea 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  Old  Greenland,  had 
been  unapproachable  for  four  centuries. 
The  Danish  colony,  established  in  963  by 
Eric  the  Red,  prospered;  but  the  cosst 
itself  became  so  blocked  up  by  ice  (from 
1406),  that  the  communication  between 
Europe  and  that  colony,  probably  long 
since  destroyed,  had  never  been  restored. 
Since  that  period,  alsa,  the  soil  of  Iceland, 
once  covered  with  wood,  had  lost  its 
former  power  of  vegetation.  To  this  was 
added  that  the  aurora  borealis,  the  changes 
of  which  were  said  to  depend  upon  the 
freezing,  thawing  and  collision  of  polar 
ice,  first  appeared  about  a  century  after 
the  settling  of  the  ice  along  tlie  coast  of 
Greenland,  but  has  been  less  often  seen 
since  the  diminution  of  the  polar  ice.  On 
these  observations  was  foimded  the  opin- 
ion that  the  polar  ice  would  namndly  dis- 
appear, as  it  had  accumulated,  in  the 
coune  of  time,  and  also  the  conjecture 
that  Greenland,  the  eastern  coast  of  which 
was  known  as  far  as  80^  lat,  and  the  west- 
em  coast  hitherto  only  to  77^  d(K,  is  an 
ishmd,  and  that  Baffin's  bay  opens  into 
the  Frozen  ocean.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
was  supposed  that  America  is  not  cod- 
neeted  with  New  Sttieiia  and  NcHrdieiii 


au 
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Ami  beymid  the  ley  euie.  These  eon- 
mkrackiDe  led  ilie  Eog^ah  goivemmem^ 
«Bd  at  e  kuer  period  llie  Rimbmh,  to  nn- 
defttfce  polar   expedilioBa,  which  were 


Ami  and  America,  and  determine  wheth- 
er there  ia  a  large  extent  of  land  aromid 
the  north  pole,  which  is  connected  to- 
wank  the  west  with  America,  and  to  wards 
the  eaat  with  New  Siberia,  or  with  the 
mat  continent,  which  Sannikoff  declared 
he  bad  seen  north  of  New  Siberia ;  or 
whether,as many  beiieve,North  America  be 
entirely  aeparated  from  die  polar  countries. 
Parliament  ofiered  a  premium  of  £20,000 
sterling  to  the  fint  navigator  who  should 
accomplish  the  north-west  passage,  and 
£5000  sterling  to  the  firat  vessel  which 
should  reach  the  north  pole  and  pass  it. 
In  1819,  the  prince  regent  ofiered  prizes 
of  from  £5000  to  £15,000  to  those  ves- 
sels  which  shonld  advance   to   certain 
points  in  the  Arctic  seas.  The  British  gov- 
ernment, therefore,  fitted  out  two  expsdi- 
dons  in  the  summer  of  1818,  to  the  nortit 
pole.    CMNain  Buchan,  conunanding  the 
Trent  and  the  Dorothy,  was  instructed  to 
attemot  a  passage  between  Spitzbergen 
and  Nova  Zambia,  over  the  pole,  into  the 
Paritic,  and  captain  Ross,  commanding 
the  inabellaand  the  Alexander,  to  attempt 
the  north-western  passa^  from  Davis's 
•umtts  and  Baffin's  bay  mto  the  Frozen 
ocean,  and  thence  into  the  Pacific    The 
eommanden  and  crew  were  carefully  se- 
lected, and  provided  with   every   thing 
necessary.     Captain   Buchan,    however 
(July  39, 1816),  reached  only  60°  33^,  north 
of  Spitzbergen,  whero  he  remained  three 
weeks,  frozen  in,  and  arrived  on  the  Eng- 
lish coast  October  10.    Captain  Ross,  who 
was  directed  paiticulariy  to  examine  the 
western  coast  of  Baffin's  bay,  had  penetrot^ 
ed  (August  9, 1816)  only  to  iat  75''  55^,  in 
65P  SUf  W.  Ion.    He  examined  a  part  of 
the  western  coast  of  Greenland,  which 
he  called  the  .Arctic  liighlandi,  in  the 
north-east   corner  of  Baffin's  bay,    be- 
tween 76°  and  77°  lat.,  and  60°  to  72°  W. 
Ion.,  120  miles  in  extent,  and  containing 
many  mountains  covered  with  ice.    He 
found  there  moss,  heath  and  coarae  grass, 
Ijame  and  bares,  and  a  lar§[e  mass  of  na- 
tive iron.  The  only  domestic  animal  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  resemble  Greenlanden, 
is  the  dog,  which  they  use  to  drag  their 
aledgeS)  made  of  seals'  bones.    Their  kn- 
jRiQge   is  a  dialect  of  the  Esquimaux. 
They  are  of  a  dirty  copper  color,  five  feet 
high,  and  besmaared  with  tTBio-oil  and  dirt 


lliey  eat  meat  nw  or  cooked,    lliey  ap- 
pear not  to  have  any  idea  of  a  God,  but 
believe  m  charms.     Women  who  have 
bone  children  are  treated  with  much  re- 
spect   Their  dances  and  songs  are  ac- 
companied    by    convulsive     distortions. 
They  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  odier 
pans  of  the  worid,  or  other  men.    Ross 
found  most  of  the  statementsof  Baffin  cor- 
rect. His  own  discoveries,  properiy  speak- 
mg,  did  not  begin  before  74°  30^  lat.   He 
reached  77^  4Cr  kt.  and  the  chief  geo- 
graphical result  of  his  voyage  was  the 
more  accurate  determination  of  the  situa- 
tion of  Baffin's  bay,  which,  untiJ  then, 
was  believed  to  extend  10°  farther  to  the 
east  than  it  actually  does.    Ross  was  con- 
vinced that  there  is  no  passage  from  Baf- 
fin's bay  or  Davis's  strait  into  the  Frozen 
ocean.    Although  he  sailed  up  Lancaster 
sound  (74°  30^),  he  did  not  condmie  his 
progress  fin*  enough  to  discover  that  it  was 
open,  and  a  space  of  tiOO  miles,  partico- 
larly  Cuinberiand  strait  (63°  lat),  where  a 
current  appeared,  and  Repulse  bay  in  the 
north-west  of  Baffin's  bay,  was  not  accu- 
rately examined,  as  he   did  not  arrive 
there  till  October  1,  and  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  coast  on  account  of  the  danger 
ftom  the  ice.— See  Ross's  Voyagt  of  Dig- 
eovayfoir  ^  Pxarvo9t  ofexpUmng  Bdfin't 
Bmf  (Lond^  1819,   4to.).    The   British 
government,  therefore,  in  1819,  sent  out 
fieutenant  Panry  (q.  v.),  who  had  accom- 
panied captain  Ross,  on  a  second  voyage 
mto  Baffin's  bay.    He  penetrated,  with  his 
vessels,  the  Heclaand  Griper  (the  latter 
commanded  by  lieutenant  Liddon^tbrough 
Lancaster  sound  into  Barrow's  strait,  in 
which    he    examuied    Prince    Regent's 
inlet,  running  in  a  southern  direction,  and 
the  Polar  sea,  and  wintered  in  the  harbor 
of  an  uninhabited  island,  which  he  called 
MtlmlU  island  (74°  45"  lat).    As  be  had 
passed  (September  10),  110°  W.  Ion.  of 
Greenwich,  he  was  entitled  to  the  first 
prize  oflfered  by  parliament    According 
to  his  discoveries,  the  land  stretches  along 
the  northern  side  of  Lancaster  sound  and 
Barrow's  strait,  to  98°  W.  Ion.  Beyond  thn^ 
towards  Melville  island,  there  are  merely 
separate  islands ;  whilst,  on  the  southeni 
side,  an  unbroken  tract  of  land  extends  in 
a  western  direction,  which  stretches  on 
the  other  side  of  Prince  Regem's  miet, 
far  to  the  west,  and  bordera  on  a  plain  of 
ice,  which  extends  to  tlie  highlands,  visible 
in  a  south-westerly  dkection  fix)m  Mel- 
ville island.    The  land,  seen  to  the  north 
of  Barrow's  strait  and  MelviUe  idand,  ap- 
peared to  be  a  group  of  islands^  wUch 
Parry  called  the  Mrth  GmgimuUmdti 
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With  eleiren  oompmioiM^  be  explored 
Melviile  lalaQdyand  reached,  on  Jiine^^ 
the  DOftheni  coast  (75°  34' 47'' lat^  end 
110°  36^  5Sy'  loo.).  They  found  no  inheb- 
itantB,  but  there  were  eome  remains  of 
EsquimauK  huts,  a  musk-ox  and  rein- 
deer. August  1,  Pany  left  the  winter  bar* 
bor,  where  he  had  remained  ten  month& 
He  now  steered  towards  the  west,  discov- 
ered, towards  the  south,  the  coast  of 
Bank's  land,  but  was  obliged,  by  immense 
fields  of  ice,  August  16, 1820,  in  113°  Aff 
33^'  Ion.  (the  most  ..western  point  ever 
reached  io  the  Polar  seasUnd  74°  27^  SO'' 
lat,  to  return  through  Davis's  strait  to 
England,  where  both  veasels  entered  tha 
harbor  ofLeith,  October  2^  1820.  These 
discoveries  gave  some  hope  of  final  suc- 
cess, and  captain  Parry  sailed  with  the 
Hecla  and  Fury,  May  8,  1821,  with  pro- 
visions for  several  years.  He  was  in- 
structed to  examine  the  north,  coast  of 
America.  Parry  ooinnianded  the  Hecla; 
captain  Lyon,  who  had  just  retunied  fron 
a  journey  thrqugh  the  hot  deserts  of  Afri- 
ca, the  Fury.  They  entered,  between  62f 
and  68°  hit,  into  Hudson's  bay.  In  order 
to  examine  the  northern  inlets*  The  firBt, 
Repube  bay  (68°  lat),  permitted  (August 
22)  no  passage.  The  chief  objeel^  there- 
fore, was  not  obtained.  Parry  now  sailed 
to  the  north,  with  the  intention  of  pene- 
trating to  the  west,  but  was  obliged,  after 
having  examined  !dOO  miles  of  coast,  half 
of  which,  and  particularly  the  east  side  of 
Repulse  bay,  belonged  to  the  continent,  to 
return,  on  account  of  the  ice ;  and,  October 
8,  he  went  into  Winter  harbor.  Here  he 
passed  the  long  winter,  as  he  had  previ- 
ously done  on  Melville  island,  occupied 
with  astronomical  and  scientific  observe* 
tions.  The  tedium  of  the  delay  was  some- 
what relieved  by  playing  comedies.  A 
magnificent  northern  light  was  seen,  and 
a  splendid  mock  moon.  Visits  were  paid 
by  the  kind-hearted  and  mild  Esquimaux, 
who  were  docile,  honest,  peaceable,  and 
fond  of  music  Whilst  the  theniiometer 
stood  at  24°,  journeys  were  made  into  the 
interior.  The  ice  was  found  not  to  be 
more  than  five  feet  tliick,  though  a  severe 
frost  lasted  ^y^  months.  Walls  of  snow 
round  tlie  vessels,  and  over  the  deck,  were 
a  i)rotection  n^nst  the  cold.    The  Es- 

2uimaux  lived  m  huts  of  snow,  with  win- 
ows  of  ice.  The  vessels  were  not  freed 
fiom  the  ice  before  June  30, 1822.  They 
then  sailed  to  the  north,  discovered,  on  July 
13,  the  Barrow  river,  with  a  beautiful 
cascade,  on  a  picturesque  coast,  coveted 
with  plants ;  made  journeys  on  land,  ob- 
servations of  the  disturbaooes  of  the  nee- 
voL.  IX.  28 


cOe,  fint  discovesed  by  captain  Flindai^ 
and    diflferent  firom   the   vanatioa   (the 
disturbance  is  the  greaiest  near  the  north 
pole,  and  is  different  as  observed  in  or  out 
of  the  veasel),  and  examined  Fuiy  and 
Hecla's  strait,  between  Melville  penmsula 
(not   to   be  confounded   with    Melville 
island)  to    the     south,    and    Cockbum 
island  to  the  north,  to  the  aonhem  point 
ofthepeninsub,  which  was  called  Aari^ 
EaH  cape.    ToMRards  the  west  no  land 
was  seen  ;  but,  as  fields  of  ice  made  it  im- 
posoble  to  get  from  thasa  straits  into  the 
Polar  sea,  they  were  obliged  to  rest  satia*> 
fied  with  the  exammation  of  Ambent 
island,  69°  45^  la^  84°  km.    Towaids  tha 
end  of  September^  Party  aailed  oat  of  the 
sizait   back   to   Igloolik   (69°    20'  lat.)b 
where  he  wintered  among  the  Esquimaux. 
August  7,  1623,  he   again  entered  this 
strait  in  senreh  of  the  Pokir  sea ;  but  the 
opening  was  closed,  and,  as  Paixy  was  un« 
wilhng  to  attempt  the  passage  with  the 
Fuiy  alone,  both  sliioe  returned  the  last 
of  Auffust,  got  fiee  mm  ioe  Sleptember 
21,  and  reached  the  Shetland  iales  October 
10, 1823L    Excepting  some  important  nau<» 
tical,  geographical  and  scientific  obeerva* 
tions,  the  chief  object  of  the  expedition,  a 
ecHnpleto  description  of  this  ky  waste,  was 
not  efifected.    Walruses,  seals,  bears,  rein- 
deer, wolves,  white  and  bkck  harea,  white 
ibxes,  ermines,  a  single  squunrel,  many 
kinds  of  ducks,  ptarmigana,  snow  birds,  sin- 
gle ravens,  also  a  swan's  nest,  and  some 
stunted  Alpine  plants,  rumexdigymu,  ^c, 
were  discovered  in  tliese  bairen  regions.— 
See  the  Journal  i^a  Second  Voyage  for  the 
Discovery  ^  a  ^orihrffest  PaasagtJroM 
the  MmUic  io  the  Pacific,  1821—1822^  un- 
der the  Ordeta  ^  Captam  Parry  (London, 
1824, 4to.),    Jameson,  Hooker  and  Rich 
ardson  described,  in  a  separate  volume, 
the  objects  of  natural  history  collected  by 
tbe  expedition. — See  likewise  Journal  ^ 
a  Voyage  o^  DUcovery  to  ihe  Jtrd^  Re- 
fitont,   1819   and    1820,   by    Alexander 
Fisher,  physician  to  the  Hecln  (London, 
4to.,  1824).    Captain  Sabine  returned  to 
England  in  the  Grifjer,  from  Sphzbeigen, 
soon  after  Pany,  December,  182a    The 
object  of  his  voyage  had  been  to  niako 
observations  on  tlie  pendulum.    In  Au- 
gust, 1823,  he  advanced  as  far  as  81°  kt, 
in  25°  20^  E.  Ion.    In  Spitzbergen  he 
found  the  bodies  of  the  Russians,  buried 
85  years  before,  in  so  perfect  a  state  of 
preservation,  that   the   cheeks  had   the 
freslmeBS  of  life.    His  experiments  widi 
tlie  pendulum  confirmed  the  theory  of  the 
fiattening  of  the  earth  towards  the  polea 
The  resuhs  of  his  atfroiioaiical  obsarvar 
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tknifl,  made  in  June,  on  the  isbnd  of 
Ifammerfiut,  on  the  coast  of  Norwegian 
Laplaud,  were  communicated  to  the  royal 
academy  of  science.  Captain  Scoresby, 
the  celebrated  Greenland  voyager,  who 
had  fint,  in  bis  voyages  in  1817  and 
1830,  apfiroached  the  eastern  coast  of 
Greenland,  became  more  accurately  ac- 
quainted with  it  in  1822,  when  be  ex- 
C'  ^  it  to  75^  lat ;  the  field  of  ice,  which 
formerly  prevented  any  approach  to 
it,  having  been  very  foiuch  diminished  in 
extent  But  it  is  stiU  doubtful  whether  it 
will  be  possible  to  obtain  any  information 
concerning  the  ok)  Norse  colonies  on  this 
coast — See  Scoresby's  Journal  of  a  F«y- 
age  to  the  Northern  ffhaU  Fishery,  m- 
chiding  Researches  and  Discoveries  on  the 
Eastern  Coast  of  West  Greenland  (Edin- 
burgh,  1^3).  At  the  same  time  that 
captains  Parry  and  Ross  were  seeking  for 
a  north-west  passage  into  the  Polar  sea, 
captain  Franklin  was  sent  by  the  British 
government  to  penetrate  to  the  northern 
coast  of  America  by  land,  along  Hudson's 
bay  and  Coppermine  river.  With  three 
companions,  among  whom  was  the  natu- 
ntist  doctor  Richanlson,  he  reached  (Au- 
ffust  90,  1819)  the  fiictory  of  York,  on 
Hudson's  bay,  and,  following  the  course 
of  the  rivers,  passed  through  a  barren 
wilderness,  of  great  extent,  which  was  in- 
habited by,  at  the  most,  120  families  of 
hospitable  Crees.  From  Providence — 
the  most  northern  post  of  the  fur-traders 
(62°  17'  19"'  UtH Franklin,  accompanied 
DV  Canadians  as  interpreters,  continued 
his  route  through  unexplored  deserts, 
but  was  compelled  to  winter  there  for 
ten  months  from  September,  1820.  In 
the  summer  of  1821,  he  reached  the  Cop- 
permine river,  ami,  in  the  last  of  July, 
sailed  along  the  coasts  of  the  Northern 
sea.  Want  of  provisions  compelled  him 
to  return,  and  he  reached,  December  17, 
ajpost  of  the  Hudson's  bay  company,  on 
Moose-deer  islam?,  in  a  state  of  great  ex- 
haustion. July  14, 1822,  he  arrived  at  the 
factory  of  York,  after  having  travelled, 
altogether,  5550  English  miles.  His 
Narrative  of  a  Journey  to  the  Shores  of 
the  Polar  Sea  (London,  1823,  4to.)  con- 
tains the  results  of  his  expedition.  In 
May,  1824,  the  British  government  fitted 
out  a  third  polar  expedition  for  the  dis- 
covery of  a  north-west  passage  through 
Prince  Regent's  inlet,  under  Parry  and 
Lyon.  The  former,  with  the  Hecia  and 
Fury,  arrived,  July  13,  1824,  at  Whale 
island,  in  Baffin's  bay,  the  limits  of  ice 
(7P  N.  lat);  September  13,  proceeded 
through  Banrow\i  straits  to  Admiralty  bay, 


and,  September  27,  arrived  at  Port  Bowen, 
in  Prince  Regent's  bay,  where  the  ships 
wintered.  Thence  Parry  sailed  south- 
wardly, July  20,  1825.  Storms  and  ice- 
bergs drove  the  ships  ashore,  and,  on  the 
25th,  it  became  necessary  to  abandon  the 
shattered  Fury.  The  Hecla  was  conse- 
quently conipelled  to  return,  and,  with  the 
crew  of  the  Fury  on  board,  arrived  in  Eng- 
land October  11,  1825.^-See  the  Journal 
of  a  Fojifo^,  &c.(  London,  1828). — Captain 
Lyon,  in  the  Griper,  accompanied  by 
naturalists  and  astronomera,  also  sailed 
for  Baffin's  bay,  whence  it  was  intended 
that  he  should  proceed  by  land  to  the 
polar  regions,  to  meet  captain  Parry  on 
these  coasts,  in  the  summer  of  1825.  But, 
August,  1824,  he  became  entangled  among 
the  icebeiigs,  on  the  coast  of  Labrador, 
and,  after  encountering  great  dangers, 
reached  Southampton  islarld  in  Septem- 
ber. In  lat  68^,  tne  Griper  lost  her  an- 
chore  in  a  most  violent  snow  storm,  and 
was  obliged  to  return  to  England.  The 
disturbances  of  the  magnetic  needle,  ob- 
served by  captain  Lyon,  were  remarkable. 
Near  Sava^  islands,  the  needles  fluctu- 
ated, and  djd  not  agree  with  one  another ; 
farther  westward,  diey  became  sdll  more 
unsteady,  and  entirely  useless.  At  length, 
in  Rov^^  Welcome,  the  needles  showed, 
indeed,  no  variation,  but  remained  in  anv 
direction  in  which  they  were  placed. 
(See  N^uratwe  of  an  unsuceessjul  Mempl 
to  reach  Repulse  Bay,  through  &e  Wdcome^ 
tn  H.  M.  Shin  Griper,  &c.)  In  1825^ 
captain  Franknn  undertook  a  new  jour- 
ney over  land,  with  the  intention  of  sail- 
ing westeriy  from  Mackenzie's  river  along 
the  const  to  Beer'mg's  straits,  while  doctor 
Richardson  should  examine  tiie  coimtry, 
with  a  view  to  complete  its  natural  histo- 
rv,  from  the  iriouth  of  that  river  to  the 
Coppermine  river.  At  the  same  time, 
captuin  Beechey  sailed  in  H.  B.  M.  ship 
Blossom,  by  the  way  of  cape  Horn,  to 
discover  an  easterly  possage  round  the  Icy 
cape,  or  in  Kotzebue  sound.  In  six 
months,  Franklin  reached  the  Northern 
ocean,  near  Garry's  island  (69°  SC  lat), 
and  returned  upon  the  Mackenzie  to  his 
winter  quarters  at  fort  Franklin,  on  Great 
Bear  lake.  Both  parties  lefl  their  winter 
quartere  June  21, 1826,  and,  July  2,  sepa- 
rated, in  &r  d&  lat  and  133°  52^  W.  Ion. 
Franklin  followed  down  the  western  arm 
of  the  Mackenzie,  which  runs  along  the 
fix>t  of  the  Rocky  mouiitains.  He  had 
thus  examined  the  coasts  of  the  Polar  sea 
—a  barren  wall  of  rocks,  from  113®  to 
14SP  38^  Ion.  Floating  ice  and  fbgs  com- 
pelled him  to  return;  but  he  was  ftilly 
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convinced  that  a  north-west  passage  was 
open.    The  other  division,  under  Rich- 
ardson and  Kendall,  explored  the  coast 
from  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Macken- 
zie to  the  Coppermine  river,  whose  mouth 
they  reached  August  8,  and  returned,  after 
71  days'  absence,  to  fort  Franklin,  upon 
the  Great  Bear  lake.    They  found  much 
drift  wood  upon  the  coast.    According  to 
these  observations,  there  is  an  open  pas- 
sage for  ships  alonffthe  northern  coast  of 
America,  from  108°  to  149°  W^/lon.,  to- 
wards the  end  of  August,  and  to  the  east 
of  Mackenzie's  river  are  several  conve- 
nient harbors.    The  two  divisions  of  the 
expedition  examined  the  coast  throughout 
an  extent  of  36°.    Between  the  extreme 
point  reached  by  Franklin  and  Icy  cape  only 
1 1°  of  this  coast  are  unknown.  Meantime, 
captain  Beechey,  in  the  Blossom,  had  sail- 
ed north  from  Kotzebue's  sound,  and  had 
penetrated  over  120    miles  bevond  Icy 
cape.    Here  he  waited  in  vain  for  captain 
Franklin's  arrival  in  154°  "W.  Ion.,  and  in 
a  ladtude  where  the  length  of  a  desree  is 
only  about  20  miles ;  but  he  was  obliged 
to  return  October  14.    Captain  Fr&nklin 
had  approached  to  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  Icy  cape,  which  is  in  160°  W.  Ion., 
when,  out  of  regard  to  the  safety  of  his 
men,  he  was  obCged  to  give  up  bis  plan 
of  Dressing  forward  to  Kouebue  sound, 
ana  returned  to   the  Great   Bear  lake, 
which  he  entered  September  21.    The 
point  which  this  expedition  reached  lies 
in  about  70°  30^  N.  lat.    CoUecdons  in 
natural  history,  magnetical   experimenta, 
and  observations  on  the  effect  or  the  auro- 
ra borealLs   upon    the  magnetic  needle, 
were  the  fruits  of  this  expedition,  from 
which  captain  Franklin  returned  to  Lon- 
don,   September,    1827. — See  Franklin's 
Second  RrpedUion  to  (he  Polar  Sea  (Lon- 
don, 1828);  Richardson's  ibtina  Bor.  Am, 
(1829) ;  and  Beechey's  Voyage  to  Behruur*i 
iSrat^  (London,  1831).     The  admindty 
now  sent  captain  Pany,  in  the  Hecla,  to 
reach  the  north  pole.    He  took  reindeer 
and  ice  boats  on  board  at  Hammerfast,  in 
Lapland  ;  reached  Spitzbersen,  May  27, 
1827 ;  left  the  Hecla  there  in  the  ice ;  sailed, 
June  21,  with  two  boats,  through  an  open 
sea;  left  the  boats  on  the  24th,  and  began 
(81°  12^  51")  his  journey  over  the  ice  to 
the  north  pole.    But,  after  35  da^s'  jour- 
ney over  tiie  ice,  during  which  it  rained 
almost  all  the  time,  he  reached  only  the 
latitude  of  82°  45^  15".    The  ice  was  ev- 
eiywhere   broken.     At   length   he  was 
compelled  to  return,  as  the  ice  was  driven 
to  the  south.    He  had  travelled  over  292 
miles  in  a  right  line,  and  580  with  the 


neoessaiy  windings.  Thesoudierlycoiine 

of  the  ice  facilitated  his  retuni.    After  48 
days'   passage   through   the   ice,   PanT 
reached  (August  12)  Table  Island,  and, 
August  21,  after  61  days'  absence,  the 
Hecla.    The  dip  of  the  magnetic  needle 
had  constantly  been  towards  the  north, 
and   the  western   variation   diminished. 
From  the  Slst  degree  there  vras  no  drift 
ice,  norl>ird8,  nor  whales,  to  be  seen,  and, 
vnth  500  ftithoms,  no  bottom  could   be 
found.    September  29, 1827,  captain  Par- 
ry and  captain  Franklin  entered  the  ad- 
miralty omce  vinthin  the  same  half  hour. 
— See  Parry's  Marrative  of  an  JHkmpt  to 
reach  the  North  PoU  (London,  1828).    If 
the  antipolists,  or  opponents  of  Barrow, 
at  the  head  of  whom  is  professor  Leslie^ 
who  ascribe  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  on 
the  coast  of  Greenland  to  the  accidental 
prevalence  of  worm   winds,. and  infer, 
fix>m  physical  principles,  the  impoasibility 
of  penetrating  the  ice  of  the  polar  seas, 
are  correct  in  their  views,  vet  these  bold 
expeditions  have  been  rich  in  scientific 
results;  they  have  determined  the  out- 
Imes  of  the  northern  coast  of  America, 
and  of  the  western  coast  of  Greenland, 
and  made  known  the  depth,  temperature, 
saltness  and  specific  gravity  of  the  polar 
seas,  the  rate  and  direction  of  the  ourranta, 
and  the  state  of  the  atmospheric  electrici- 
ty, and  its  connexion  with  the  variation 
and  power  of  the  magnetic  needle  in  the 
Arctic  regions.    The  whole  enterprise  is  a 
monument  of  perseverance,  hardiness,  and 
courage,  as  well  as  of  intelligence  and 
skill,  nifffaly  honorable  to  the  English  na- 
tion,*   The  expeditions  directed  by  the 
Russian  govemment,  in  part  at  the  expense 
of  the  count  Rumjanzofi^  have  had  for 
their  object  the  examination  of  the  coasts 
of  Kamschatka  and  the  north-west  coast 
of  North  America,  or  that  of  the  north 
coast  of  Asia  and  Nova  Zambia.    Captain 
Kotzebue  (q.  v.),  on  his  first  expedition 
(1814—1818),  discovered  die  sound  called 
by  his  name,  to  the  north  of  Beering's 
straits,  and,  in  1824,  undertook  a  new 
voyaffe  round  the  world,  in  which  it  was 
intended  that  he  should  penetrate  beyond 
die  Icy  cape,  which  had  been  discovered 
by  Cook ;  out  the  ice  obliged  hirn  to  re- 
turn, and  he  arrived  at  Cronstadt  in  1826ii 
The  Narratives  of  these  two  voyages  have 
been  published  in  English.     The  polar 

*  In  the  spring  of  1829,  captain  Ross  undertook 
an  expedition  on  his  own  resources,  with  the  par- 
pose  of  attempting  to  effect  a  passage  into  the 
Polar  sea,  and  reach  Beering's  straits  alone  the 
Bortfaem  coast  of  this  codtineiit.  The  resulta  of 
this  attempt  have  not  yet  become  known  to  ut. 
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«BKpedkion  of  baron  Wrangel,  whose  com- 

n'ont  were  lieutenant  Anjou,  doctor 
ler,  and  some  seamen,  started  from 
Siboia  in  April,  1830.  Here,  and  upon 
tlie  ice  of  the  Polar  ocean,  they  struggled 
for  four  yeasB  with  cold  and  hunger,  as 
they  could  take  with  them  but  a  small 
supply  of  provision  in  their  tdedges  drawn 
by  aogs.  After  passing  46  days  upon  the 
Binfkoe  of  the  Frozen  ocean  (at  a  tempera- 
ture of  from  2°  to  22°),  they  reached,  in 
their  sledges,  the  latitude  of  72°  3^.  Wrang^ 
el  surveyed  astronomically  the  whole 
coast  from  cttpe  Schalagskoi  to  Beeriuff^ 
straits,  to  the  point  seen  by  BiUinss,  436 
fleographical  miles  south-east  from  Cookie 
Nonb  cape,  and  the  hitherto  unknown 
Borthem  coast  of  Siberia,  and  placed  be- 
yond doubt  the  existence  of  an  open  pas- 
sage between  Asia  and  America.  He 
letumed  to  Petersburg  in  May.  A  thiid 
expedition  was  fitted  out  for  Beerin(|^ 
straits  and  the  Polar  seas,  under  captam 
WaBsiljeff,  who  sailed  from  Cronstadt  in 
June,  1819,  whh  two  sloops.  Captain 
WasBiljeff  disoovered  an  island  inhab- 
ited  by  the  Aleutians,  in  90°  SO'  57" 
N.  lat,  and  193°  17'  2^'  W.  Ion.  Thenoe 
he  sailed  to  71°  7'  N.  lat,  19  minutes  Ar- 
ther  than  Cook  had  gone  before  him,  and 
discovered  two  capes  upon  the  north-west 
coast  of  North  America,  which  he  named 
CMmenin  and  Ricord,  The  odier  vessel 
of  this  expedition  sailed  along  the  eastern 
coast  of  Siberia,  but  was  compelled  to  put 
back,  in  69^  10^,  on  account  of  the  ice. 
Late  in  the  summer  of  182SS,  both  ships 
returned  to  Cronstadt.     To  survey  the 

S»t  unexplored  coasts  of  the  island  of 
ova  Zembb,  the  Rusrian  government 
sent  lieutenant'  Lasareff  in  1619,  lieu- 
tenant LawrofT  in  1621,  and  the  lieu- 
tenant-captain Litke  in  1822.  l^e  last 
added  much  to  our  knowledge  of  Nova 
Zembia  (q.  v.]  and  of  the  coast  of  Lapland. 
A  new  expedition  was  intrusted  to  him  in 
1823,  for  the  examination  of  Waysatz 
island;  and  he  was  also  instructed  to 
make  charts  of  its  coasts,  as  well  as  the 
other  coasts  of  these  northern  reffions,  of 
die  island  Werdhuus,  and  of  Waranger 
bay.  He  returned  to  Archangel  August 
31,  1823.  Another  Russian  ship,  the 
Neptune,  which,  according  to  Krusen- 
stem,  reached  (1817)  83°  S«^N.  la^  found 
no  indications  of  a  country  lying  north  of 
Spitzbergen ;  and  this  result  has  been  con- 
firmed by  Parir's  last  expedition.  The 
Russians  have,  however,  proved  that  Asia 
is  not  connected  with  America  on  the 
north.  (See  AWi^  .^mmca.)  A  com- 
pendkyus  Tiew  of  the  attempts  to  exj^ore 


die  polar  regions  is  given  in  the  Narrative 
of  Discovery  and  Adventure  in  the  Polar 
Sea  and  Regions,  by  profossors  Leslie, 
Jameson  and  Murray. 

NoaTB  Pole.    (See  Pole.) 

NoaTH   Pole,  in   Magnetism.      (See 

North*  KivEK.  (See  Hudson  River.) 
North  Sea  (anciently  Morirmarusa) ;  a 
name  given  to  that  part  of  the  Atlantic 
situated  to  the  north  of  England  and  Ire- 
land, sometimes  also  to  the  German  ocean 
(q.  v.),  or  that  ywrt  of  the  Atlantic  which 
IS  north  of  the  Downs  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Thames.  This  term  has  likewise 
been  applied  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
all  that  part  of  the  Atmntic  which  is  north 
of  the  coast  of  South  America,  from  the 
isthmus  of  Darien. 
North  Star.    (See  Pole  Stor.) 

NORTHUHBERLAim,     DUKE    OF.       (ScO 

Dudley.) 

North-west  Coast  of  North  Amkr- 
ICA.  This  part  of  the  worid  has  been  for 
some  time  the  scene  of  an  active  com- 
merce in  fure  vrith  China.  Cook  ex- 
amined this  coast  on  his  third  voyage.  Oa 
the  arrival  of  the  expedition  in  Cfaioo,  the 
Bailors  disponed  of  the  sea-otter  akinflL 
which  they  had  obtained*  at  what  seemed 
to  them  enormous  prices,  and  it  was  im- 
mediately perceived  that  diis  newly  dis- 
covered 'branch  of  trade  would  be  ex- 
tremely lucrative.  Several  voyages  were 
accordingly  made  for  carrying  on  this 
traffic  as  earty  as  1764 ;  and  in  1787  two 
vessels  were  fitted  out  from  Boston  for 
this  destination.  In  a  fow  years,  the  trade 
was  ahnost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Americans,  and  in  1801,  out  of  sixteen 
ships  on  the  coast,  fifteen  were  American, 
which  collected  18,000  sea-otter  skins,  be- 
sides other  furs,  for  the  China  market  In 
1822,  there  were  fourteen  vessels  from  the 
U.  States  engaged  in  this  trade,  combined 
with  that  from  the  Sandwich  islands,  in 
sandal- wood.  These  vessels  are  from  two  to 
four  hundred  tons  burthen,  and  carry  from 
twemy-five  to  thirty  men  ;  they  are  about 
three  years  in  completing  a  voyage.  Af- 
ter exchanging^  with  the  natives  of  the 
coast,  for  ftirs,  such  part  of  their  cargoes  as 
is  adapted  to  the  wants  or  fancy  of  the 
people  (such  as  blankets,  cloths,  coarse 
cottons,  arms  and  ammunition,  cutierj 
and  iron-ware,  beads,  rice,  molasses,  rum, 
&c.  &C.),  they  proceed  to  the  Sandwich 
islands,  where  they  obtain  a  cargo  of  san- 
dal-wood, which,  with  the  furs,  they  carry 
to  Canton,  and  dispose  of  for  teas,  &c.  In 
1821,  the  value  or  the  articles  thus  sold  in 
Canton  was  neariy  half  a  milfion  of  dol- 
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luB  ;  and  the  value  in  the  U.  Slates  of  the 
aiticipe  purchased  there,  was  about  a  mil- 
lion of  dollars.  The  trade  has,  however, 
declined  since  that  period,  in  consequence 
of  the  most  valuable  article  (the  sea-otter's 
skin)  having,  since  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century,  become  gradually  so 
scarce  that  last  season  not  more  than  300 
were  collected  on  the  whole  extent  of 
coast  where  18,000  were  obtained  in  1801. 
In  1821,  an  attempt  was  made  on  the  part  of 
Russia  to  secure  the  monopoly  of  this  fur- 
trade,  by  prohibidnp;  all  foreign  vessels 
fitMn  approaching  within  100  miles  of  the 
coasts  north  of  5P  on  the  American  nde, 
below  which  the  fur-trade  is  worth  noth- 
ing. By  the  convendon  of  1824,  between 
Russia  and  the  United  States,  this  claim 
was  abandoned  by  the  former,  and  it  was 
agreed  tliat  each  party  might  trade  on  the 
coasts  of  the  other,  under  certain  restric- 
tions. About  1812,  a  settlement  was  made, 
by  citizens  of  the  U.  States,  near  the  en- 
trance of  the  Columbia,  or  Oregon  river, 
which  was  taken  possession  of  by  the 
British  in  1814,  and  restored  after  the 
peace  of  1815.  By  treaty  between  the  U. 
States  and  Great  Britain,,  this  river,  and 
the  whole  coast,  are  free  to  both  parties; 
but  the  British  fur  company  has,  in  fact, "a 
monopoly  of  the  fur^trade  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  Rocky  mountains,  except  to 
a  small  extent  on  the  sea-coast.  They 
have  many  poets  on  the  several  branches 
of  the  Columbia,  and  it  has  been  an- 
nounced, that  they  are  about  forming  an  es- 
tablisbraent  on  the  bcHrdersof  Obscrvatoiy 
inlet,  in  lat  SGP  north.  The  Ruaaians 
have  given  notice  of  their  intention  to 
abandon  their  |Hincipal  settlements  at  Nor- 
folk sound  or  New  Archangel,  and  remove 
the  settlers  to  Kodiack, 

NoaTH- WESTERN  pAssAOE.  (See  Mrih 
Polar  Expeditions,) 

No&TH-wEST  Fur  Company.  (See  I\ir- 
TVorfe.) 

North- WEST  Poiirr ;  a  cape  on  the 
west  coast  of  Africa  ;  lat  16°  3&  S. 

North-west  Territory,  situated  be- 
tween 42P  30'  and  49°  N.  la^  and  ST^OO' 
and  95"^  30^  W.  Ion.,  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  British  possessions,  east  by 
lake  Michigan,  south  by  Illinois,  and 
west  by  the  Mississippi,  and  a  line  drawn 
from  the  source  of  this  river  to  the  north- 
ern boundaiy.  It  is  about  500  miles  in 
length,  and  400  in  breadth.  It  is  generally 
a  huly  countiy,  with  the  exception  of  ex- 
tensive prairies.  At  the  western  extrem- 
is of  lake  Superior  are  the  Cabotian  moun- 
taim;  and  near  the  mineral  district  are 
tbe  Smoky  mountains.  In  some  of  its  fear 
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tures  this  country  resembles  Missouri  ter- 
ritory ;  but  a  greater  portion  of  it  is  cover- 
ed with  wood.    The  chief  rivers,  except 
the    Mississippi,    are    Ouisconsin,    Fox, 
Chippeway,  St.  Croix,  Rum,  St.  Francis 
and  Savanna,  flowing  into  the  Mississippi ; 
(Srand    Portage,    Ontonagon,  Montreal, 
Mauvaise,  Bois  Brul^,  St  Louis,  and  near- 
ly fifty  smaller  streams,  flowing  into  lake 
Superior.     Fox  river  flows  into  Green 
bay  ;  Riviere  la  Pluie  falls  into  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods.    None  of  the  lake  riven 
are  more  than  150  miles  long,  and  few 
more  than  50  miles.    The  largest  branch  of 
the  Mississippi  in  this  territory  is  the  Ouis- 
consin, which  rises  in  tlie  northern  inte- 
rior of  the  country,  and  interlocks  with  the 
Montreal  of  lake  Superior.  It  has  a  course 
of  between  three  and  fbur  hundred  miles, 
has  a  shallow  and  rapid  current,  but  is 
generally   navigable  for  boats   in  good 
stages  of  the  water,  and    is  800  yards 
wide  at  its  mouth.    There  is  a  portage  of 
only  half  a  mile  between  this  and  Fox 
river^  which  flows  into  Green  bay  of  lake 
Michigan.    This  portage  is  over  a  level 
prairie,  across  which,  mm  river  to  river, 
there  is  a  water  conununication  for  pi- 
rogues in  high  stages  of  the  water.    Fox 
river  has  a  course  of  260  miles,  and  runs 
through  Winnebago  lake.    It  has  a  fine 
country  on  its  banks,  with  a  salubrioiis 
climate.     Chippeway  is  a  considerable 
river,  and  enters  the  Mississippi  just  below 
lake  Pepin.    It  is  half  a  mile  wide  at  its 
mouth,  and  has  communication  by  a  short 
portage  with  lake  Superior.    This  is  a  fine 
region  for  hunters.    In  the  upper  part  of 
tbe  country,    buffaloes,    elk,    bears  and 
deer  are  common.    Beavers,  otters  and 
musk-rats  are  taken  for  their  furs.    The 
trappera  and  savages  roam  over  immense 
prairies  in    pursuit  of  their  game.    In 
some  parts  of  it,  the  soil  is  fertile.    White 
and  yellow  pine  and  canoe  birch  are  com- 
mon among  the  forest  trees.  A 11  the  water- 
courses, ponds  and  marshes  are  covered 
with  wild  rice,  which  consitutes  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  food  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  head  waters  of  rhe  Mississippi  are  es- 
timated at  1330  feet  above  the  level  of 
tbe  sea.    It  is  a  country  abounding   in 
minerals.    Th^re  are  great  Quantities  of 
terre  terte,  or  green  earth,  lead,  copper 
and  iron.     The  lead  mine  district  is  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  country,  between 
Rock  river  and  the  Ouisconsin.    Here,  on 
a  river  called  Fever  river,  are  the  chief 
establishments  of  the  present  miners,  and 
the  mines  are  probably  as  rich  and  abun- 
dant as  any  in  the  world.    Great  quanti- 
ties of  native  copper  have  been  supposed 
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to  exist  on  tho  nhoreB  of  lake  Superior ; 
but  recent  and  intelligent  tmvellerB  have 
not  confirmed  the  expectations  which  had 
been  raised  by  common  report.  There 
are,  however,  sufficient  indications  of  tlie 
existence  of  mines  of  copper;  and  lead 
and  iron  are  found  in  many  places.  The 
southern  parts  of  this  exten«ve  country 
possess  a  climate  comparatively  mild,  and 
resembling  that  of  the  northern  belt  of 
Missouri.  At  the  fails  of  St  Anthony,  the 
summers  are  temperate,  and  the  winters 
extremely  cold.  At  St.  Peter's,  in  1820, 
the  mean  temperature  of  January  was 
zero— 4  degree  of  cold  not  Iblt  in  any  part 
of  the  U.  States  that  is  much  setded.  At 
the  falls  of  Packasama,  on  the  Mississippi, 
about  1200  feet  id>ove  the  sea,  water  has 
been  known  to  fi!eeze  considerably  on  the 
19tb  of  July.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
North-west  Territory  are  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  government  of  Michigan. 
The  country  is  divided  into  four  counties, 
or,  rather,  only  four  counties  are  set  ofl^ 
named  and  inhabited  by  whites;  viz. 
Brown,  containing,  in  1830,  964  inhab- 
itants ;  Chippewa,  625 ;  Crawford,  692  ; 
Iowa,  1589.  The  principal  towns  or  vil- 
lages are  Sault  deSte.  Marie,  on  the  south 
b^k  of  St.  Mary's  river,  containing  356 
inhabitants ;  and  Prairie  du  Chien,  on  the 
Mississippi,  throe  miles  above  the  junction 
of  the  Ouisconsin,  contaiuinff  596  inhab- 
itants. Most  of  the  lands  of  this  region 
are  owned  by  the  Indians,  or  are  claimed 
by  the  U.  States.  (See  Long's  Second  Ex- 
pediHoUy  and  Flint's  Geography.) 

Norton,  Thomas;  a  dramatic  writer  of 
tlie  sixteenth  century,  a  native  of  Sharp- 
en hoe,  Bedfordshire,  principally  known  as 
the  author  of  tiic  three  first  acts  of  Ferrex 
and  Porrex,  to  which  Thomas  Sackville, 
earl  of  Dorset,  added  the  fourth  and  iiflh, 
and  published  tjie  whole  under  tlie  title  of 
Gorboduc.  He  also  put  into  metre  twenty- 
seven  of  the  Psalms  in  Stemhold  and 
Hopkins's  version.  His  death  took  plaoe 
alK>ut  1584. 

NoRTorf,  John.  (See  Appendix^  end  of 
this  volume.) 

Norway  (Swedish  Norr^e,  Danish 
Nbrge^  pronounced  N&nre\  the  proper 
native  country  of  the  Normans  (q.  v.),  n 
kingdom  of  the  Scandmavian  peninsula, 
is  bounded  to  the  west  and  north  by  the 
Northern  Atlantic  ocean,  to  the  east  by 
Russia  and  Sweden,  to  the  south  by  Swe- 
den and  tlie  Cattegat.  The  history  of  the 
earliest  and  the  middle  ages  of  Norway 
consists  in  le^nds  contained  in  the  ^ewi- 
9krin^Uiy  which  is  for  Norway  what  the 
Edda  is  for  Iceland.— See  the  magnifioeiK 


edition  of  the  Hnm^ftKi^fla  (Co 
3  vols,  fbl.,  with  a  Latin  and  Danish  trans- 
lation). Little  is  known  of  the  history  of 
Norway  before  the  end  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, when  the  Christian  reli^on  was  es- 
tablished there  by  Olaf  I,  not  without  vi- 
olence. Olaf  II  continued  this  forced 
conversion  (1020),  and  made  religion  the 
means  of  suppressing  several  petty  princes, 
who  had  a  share  in  the  government.  Ca- 
nute the  Great,  king  of  Denmark,  conquer- 
ed Norway  (1028^ but  did  not  long  retain 
possession  of  it ;  and  the  country  bad  its 
own  rnonarchs  again  fh>m  1034,  who  even 
for  a  time  governed  in  Denmark.  When, 
with  Hakon  VI f,  the  male  line  of  Nor- 
wegian kings  became  extinct,  the  estates 
elected  the  young  Swedish  king  Magnus 
VIII,  Hakon's  nephew,  to  rule  over  them. 
His  grandson,  Olaf  IV,  was  elected  to  the 
throne  of  Denmark  in  1376,  and,  on  the 
deatli  of  his  father  in  1380,  governed  both 
countries  together;  and,  leaving  no  chil- 
dren at  his  death,  his  mother,  Marsaret 
(q.  v.),  daughter  of  Waldemar  III,  king 
of  Den  mark,  inherited  both  thrones;  from 
which  time  forward  Denmark  and  Nor- 
way remained  united ;  but  yet  the  latter, 
witli  some  interruptions,  at  a  later  period, 
retained  its  own  constitution.  This  union 
of  both  countries  continued  till  1814.  In 
1812,  some  of  the  allied  powere  promised 
Sweilen  the  kingdom  of  Norway  if  she 
would  unite  with  them  against  Prance. 
Norway  was  to  be  taken  from  the  Danes, 
who  were  aUies  of  France.  After  the  bat- 
de  of  Leipac  (Oct.,  1813),  the  crown-prince 
of  Sweden,  with  his  arrny,  proceeded  to- 
wards Denmark,  and,  after  some  bloody 
scenes  in  Holstein,  peace  was  concluded  at 
Kiel  (14th  Jan.,  1814),  in  which  Denmark 
ceded  the  kingdom  of  Norway  to  Swe- 
den. But  the  Danish  prince  Christian, 
governor  of  Norway,  had  been  chosen  in- 
dependent sovereign  of  Norway,  by  the 
estates  of  that  country,  who  would  not  ac- 
knowledge the  cession  which  Denmark 
had  made  of  Norway  to  Sweden  at  the 
peace  of  Kiel.  The  crown-prince  of 
Sweden,  therefore,  entered  Norway  (July, 
1814),  and,  after  several  battles  of  not  much 
importance,  the  country  submitted  to  the 
Swedes,  not  without  suspicion  of  a  secret 
understanding,  although  the  people  had 
solemnly  Bwoni  in  all  the  churches,  some 
months  previously,  to  lay  down  their  lives 
for  independence.  After  this  an  armis- 
tice and  a  conventron  were  concluded  at 
Moss  (Aug.  14, 1814),  according  lo  whmh 
Norway  was  to  be  united  to  Sweden,  bat 
as  an  independent  kingdom,  and  with  a 
septnte  oooatitulion.     The 
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wfaieh  bad  been  fonmei  (Miij  17, 1814)  for 
Norway,  by  the  diet  [SUnlkmg)  aieeniblod 
at  EidfiTWold,  was  accepted  by  the  kki(^  of 
Sweden.  It  is  true  that  distiii'foaiices  aroae 
io  aome  parte  of  Norway,  but  they  were 
without  e^Rdct ;  and  the  siorthmg,  assem- 
bled at  Christiania,  decided  upon  the  union 
of  Norway  with  Sweden,  Oct.  20,  1814 
According  to  the  constitution  formed  Nov. 
4, 1814,  with  a  few  alterations,  Noi-way  re- 
mains a  free  kingdom,  independent  and 
undivided.  On  tira  Norwegian  coins  the 
royal  title  is  altered,  so  that  Norway  is 
n  .ined  before  Sweden.  A  viceroy  or 
governor  is  to  reside  at  Christiania,  and  the 
nation  is  to  be  represented  at  Stockholm,  by 
a  deputation  of  three  Norwegians.  Only 
the  crown-prince  or  his  oldest  son  can  be 
viceroy.  A  Norwegian  or  Swede  may  be 
appointed  governor.  The  king  has  the 
executive  power;  the  Storthings  which 
consists  of  the  delegates  of  the  nation,  who 
deliberate  and  vote  m  two  chambeiB,  called 
OddsOdnff  and  LogOdng  (q.  v.),  the  legis- 
lative. Norway  has  a  population  of 
1,050,132,  on  a  superficial  area  of  122,960 
square  miles.  The  severity  of  the  climate 
is  the  cause  of  the  ihmness  of  the  popula- 
tion :  in  the  eastern  part  it  is  excessively 
cold ;  on  the  coast  it  is  somewhat  milder, 
l^e  air  is  healthy,  and  tlieheat  in  summer 
very  great,  but  of  short  continuance.  The 
country  every  where  contains  numerous 
morasses,  forests,  and  barren  tracts.  A 
branch  of  the  Kjcelen  mountains,  under 
the  name  of  the  Doffrtfitld^  divides  Nor- 
way into  northern  and  southern.  The 
indented  coast  (from  North  cape,  TV*  lO', 
to  Lindesnes)  is  lined  with  islands  and 
islets.  Some  parte  of  the  country  are  favor- 
able to  pasturage,  but  sufficient  com  fe  not 
raised  for  the  wanteof  the  inhabitants,  and 
in  the  north  part  of  the  kingdom  a  mat 
number  of  the  inhabitante  live  on  dried 
fidh,  and  bread,  made,  in  part  at  least,  of 
the  bark  of  the  pine  [pinxts  sUvestris), 
Tlie  chief  article  of  commerce  is  ship  tim- 
ber, exported  principally  to  England. 
Other  articles  of  export  are  iron,  copper, 
pitch,  resin,  salt,  butter,  furs,  potash,  and 
dried  fish,  particularly  herring.  The  pres- 
ent condition  of  Norway  is  by  no  means 
flourishing.  The  productions  of  the  coun- 
try are  in  less  demand  than  formeriy,  and 
the  commerce  has  very  much  declined, 
particularly  the  lucrative  trade  to  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  mines  are  for  the  most 
part  neglected,  and  iron  is  even  imported 
from  Sweden.  The  revenue  in  1826  was 
$1,900,000;  the  expenditure  $1,860,000. 
Measures  are  taken  for  the  extinction  of  the 
pubfie  debt,  which  amounts  to  $3^,000, 


exclusive  of  the  bank  paper.  The  laml  force 
is  filced  at  12,000  men ;  but  in  peace  only 
2000  are  kept  on  foot.  The  navy  in  1821 
was  composed  of  two  frigates,  six  brigs, 
and  eight  schooners.  The  inhabitante  are 
Norwegians  and  Finns,  and  of  the  Luther- 
an religion.  Their  language  closely  re- 
sembles the  Danish.  Tiie  people  are  in- 
genious,  industrious,  frugal,  honest,  and 
osjiitable,  passionately  attached  to  free- 
dom and  their  native  country.  The  nation 
is  composed  of  the  nobles  (the  further 
continuance  of  nobility  was,  however, 
abolished  by  the  I^rihing  in  1821),  the 
^^erfjf  citizens,  and  peasants.  The  coun- 
try IS  divided  into  two  counties  and  six- 
teen villages,  or  into  five  bishoprics  and 
four  dioceses — Aggerheus  (containing  the 
capital,  Christianial  Chnstiansand,  Bergen 
and  Drontheim  (in  which  the  city  of 
Dronthcim  belongsto  the  diocese  of  Dron- 
theim), and  Nordland  with  Finmark, 
(Norwegian  Lapland).  The  Norwegian 
literature  is  almost  entirely  composed  of 
periodica]  works,  and  works  of  local  in- 
terest. There  are,  however,  some  modem 
poete  of  Norway ;  among  them  are  Zett- 
iitz  (died  1821),  Oben,  and  Harsen.  The 
periodical  Saga  is  devoted  to  the  old  north- 
em  languages.    fSee  Sweden,) 

Norwich  ;  a  large,  populous,  and  an- 
cient city  of  England,  on  the  river  Wen- 
sou,  which  is  navigable  up  to  the  town, 
and  over  which  it  has  no  fewer  than  nine 
bridges,  three  of  them  of  iron.  It  had 
formerly  an  embattled  wall,  with  twelve 
gates,  and  flanked  by  forty  towers,  some  re- 
mains of  which  are  yet  to  be  seen.  The 
castle  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and 
was  firat  erected  in  the  sixth  century,  by  the 
Saxons.  The  keep,  a  principal  tower,  is 
the  only  considerable  pait  of  the  building 
which  now  remains.  The  cathedraf  is 
one  of  the  most  spacious  and  handsome 
buildings  of  the  kind  in  the  kingdom.  It 
was  not  completed  in  ite  present  form  till 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  architecture  of  this  noble  pile  is  chief- 
ly in  the  Norman  style,  of  which  the  serai- 
cireular  arch,  and  tai^  short  column,  iare 
the  leading  features.  It  has  a  lofty  tower, 
surmounted  by  a  st)ire,  the  whole  tieight 
of  which  is  315  feet  Norwich  was  early 
famed  for  ite  woollen  manufactures,  which 
were  carried  to  a  great  extent,  when 
they  received  a  fatal  check  from  the  war 
begun  in  1793,  from  which  they  have  never 
thoroughly  recovered.  The  staple  arti- 
cles are  bombasines,  worsted  damasks, 
flowered  satins,  and  fine  camlets.  To 
these  articles  have  been  recently  added 
the  manufiicture  of  cottons,  shawla^  and 
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other  fancy  goodS)  both  for  furniture  and 
<lre88.  The  manufiieture  of  cotton  thread 
lace  has  alao  been  introduced ;  and  the 
trade  in  linen,  called  Suffolk  hempen,  is  in 
a  flourishing  state.  In  1810,  mills  for  throw- 
ing silk  on  an  extensive  scale  were  erect* 
ed,  and  this  manufacture  employs  1000 
persons.  Population,  50,288  ;  ^  miles 
west  from  Yarmouth,  and  106  north-east 
from  London ;  Ion.  1°  17'  E. ;  laL  53°  SS'  N. 

Norwich  ;  a  city  in  New  London  coun- 
ty, Connecticut,  on  the  Thames,  at  the 
head  of  navigation,  13  miles  north  from 
New  London ;  laL  41°  39^  north ;  Ion.  72° 
T  west;  population  in  1831,  including  the 
township,  5109.  It  consists  of  three  ports 
— Chelsea  Landing,  the  Town,  and  Bean 
Hill.  Chelsea  Landing  is  situated  oathe 
point  of  land  between  the  Shetucket  and 
X  antic,  which  here  unite  to  form  the 
Thames.  The  site  is  on  the  declivity  of 
a  hill,  high,  irregular,  and  rocky»  This  is 
the  commercial  part  of  Norwich,  but  its 
business  is  not  extensive.  The  town  is 
about  two  miles  north-west  of  the  Land- 
ing. It  contains  a  pleasant  square,  and 
many  handsome  buildings.  The  courts  for 
this  county  are  held  alternately  here  and  at 
New  London.  Bean  Hill  is  a  pleasant 
village  on  the  Hartford  road,  in  the 
western  part  of  the  township.  Norwich 
contains  houses  of  public  worship  for  Con- 
ffregationalists,  Episcopalians,  Baptists,  and 
Methodists.  The  falb  of  the  river  at  this 
place  afford  extensive  water  power,  and 
there  are  considerable  manufactures. 

NosAiRiAifs,  Nassarians  or  Ansa- 
RIAN8 ;  a  Mohammedan  sect  of  the 
Sbiite  party,  which  was  formed  in  the 
270th  year  of  the  Hegira,  and  received 
its  name  from  Nasar,  in  the  environs 
of  Koufa,  the  birtliplace  of  its  founder. 
At  the  time  of  the  crusades  the  Nassa- 
rians  had  spread  widely  in  Syria  and 
Mesopotamia,  and  rivalled  the  Ishmaelites 
in  power.  They  were  afterwards  confined, 
by  the  victories  of  tlie  Turks,  to  a  strip  of 
mount  Lebanon,  in  Syria,  on  the  Sem- 
mack,  which  they  now  occupy  as  tributary 
to  tlie  Turks,  though  in  other  respects  as 
an  independent  nation.  Their  chief  town, 
Sasita,  eight  leagues  from  Tripoli  (Tarab- 
lus),  is  an  old  fortress,  with  a  village  of  250 
houses,  and  the  residence  of  their  lay 
scheik,  who  governs  them  as  hereditary 
prince  and  vassal  of  the  Porte.  The  dis- 
trict of  800  villages,  in  which  the  princi- 
pal part  of  their  population  resides,  under 
the  ffovemments  of  Tripoli,  Damascus, 
and  Hamah,  is  not  very  fertile,  but  pro- 
duces grain,  garden  fruits,  figs,  mulberry- 
trees,  oranges,  and  wine,  which  they  al- 


low themselvea  to  drink.  They  also  i 
cotton,  silk,  gall-nuts,  madder,  and  other 
drugs,  in  which  they  carry  on  a  profitable 
trade.  Their  manners  are  rude,  and  cor- 
rupted by^  remains  of  heathenish  custofui, 
which  remind  us  of  the  liosam  woiship. 
Although  polygamy  is  not  allowed,  yet  on 
certain  festival  days  the^  pefmit  the  pro- 
miscuous intercourse  of  the  sexes,  and  are 
divided,  after  the  manner  of  the  Hindooe^ 
into  numerous  castes,  which  oppress  one 
another.  The  Turks,  to  whom  they  make 
a  firm  opposition,  and  the  l8hmaelil(es(q.r.l 
their  nearest  neighbors,  detest  them,  al- 
though they  differ  slightly  from  the  latter 
in  their  reU^ous  views.  They  are,  like 
them,  worshippers  of  Ali,  believe  in  the 
transmigration  of  souls,  but  not  in  a  heav- 
en or  hell.  They  are  friendly  to  Chiis- 
tians,and  observe  Christian  festivals  and 
ceremonies,  but  without  understanding 
their  meaning.  They  moreover  exhibit,  in 
their  worship  of  God,  many  traces  of  the 
worship  of  nature  of  some  of  the  old  Asiatic 
nations.  Certain  animals  and  plants  are 
sacred  with  them,  and  the  secret  parts  of 
females^  as  an  emblem  of  the  principle  of 
generation,  is  an  object  of  their  worship. 
They  have  many  places  of  pilgrimace  and 
chapels  in  common  with  the  Turks,  in 
which  their  worship  is  exercised  with  omt 
formality.  A  spiritual  head,  Scneik 
Khalil,  directs  their  religious  concerns,  and 
wanders  around  among  them  as  a  proph- 
et. The  formerly  current  opinion,  that 
the  Nassarians  were  Syrian  Sabians,  or 
Christians  of  St.  John,  has  been  complete- 
ly exploded  by  Niebubr,  and  the  accounts 
of  Rousseau,  the  French  consul  at  Aleppo. 
Nose  (fMue,  nora,  Saxon) ;  that  promi- 
nence on  the  fiice,  which  is  the  oigan  of 
scent  and  theemunctory  ofthe  brain.  The 
ancients  seem  to  have  liad  an  aversion  to 
small  noses,  and  the  Romans  esteemed 
above  all  the  aquiline  nose,  which  Pliny 
termed,  by  way  of  distinction,  rmfoL  It 
is  thus  that  iElian  has  described  that  ot 
Aspasia,  and  Philostratus  those  of  Achil- 
les and  of  Paris.  According  to  Plutarch, 
Cyrus  had  the  same ;  and  on  this  account 
the  Persians  are  said  to  have  admired  noses 
of  this  shape.  But  aquiline  noses  were 
reckoned  beautiful  only  when  the  curve 
was  gentle  and  almost  insensible,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  such  as  are  decidedly 
crooked,  resembling  the  beak  of  a  parrot. 
The  Grecians,  indeed,  generally  f 


seem  to  have  held  a  straight  line  from  the 
forehead,  or  rather  slightly  inclined,  to  be 
the  6ecttt  idkH  with  respect  to  this  feature ; 
and  accordingly  we  find  it  in  theur  best 
statues^  &;c.    They,  however,  participated 
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IB  the  dislike  to  small  and  unobtrusive 
noees ;  and  probably  one  cause  for  this  is  to 
be  found  in  the  &ct  of  their  making  the 
expression  of  indignation  and  anger  lie 
chiefly  in  the  nose  and  nostrils.  It  may 
be  remarked,  iu  confirmation  of  the  above 
observations,  rhat  the  short  nose  is  never 
to  be  found  in  Roman  sculpture  earKer 
than  the  times  of  Caracalla,  when  the  art 
evidently  declined,  as  is  obvious,  among 
other  proofs,  from  the  introduction  of  so 
bad  a  taste  as  working  in  variegated  mar- 
bles. 

NosoLoer  (from  the  Greek  vom^,  disease, 
and  Aoyof),  in  medicine;  that  science  which 
treatsof  the  systematic  arrangement  and 
classification  of  diseases. 

NossA.    (See  Mniham  MyOiology.) 

Nostradamus  ;  a  celebi-ated  empiric 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  bom  in  Decem- 
ber, 1503,  at  St.  Remy,  in  Provence.  Af- 
ter studying  at  Avi^on  and  Montpellier, 
he  practised  medicme  at  A  gen,  Marseilles, 
Lyons,  and  Aix.  He  pretended  to  fore- 
tell future  events,  and  published  a  volume 
of  obscure  metrical  rhapsodies  in  1555,  un- 
der the  title  of  Prophetical  Oenturiesi 
Henry  11  and  Catharine  de'  Medici  yielded 
implicit  credence  to  his  pretensions,  and 
loaded  him  vrith  fiivors;  Charies  IX 
himself  came  in  person  to  Salon,  for  the 
purpose  of  visiting  him,  and  appointed 
him  his  first  physician.  He  died  July  2, 
1566.  There  is  an  Endish  translation  of 
his  book  in  one  folio  volume. 

Notables  (k$  notables)  signifies,  liter- 
ally, the  most  important  men  in  a  state. 
In  France,  where  alone  this  expression 
was  usual,  it  signified  the  deputies  of  the 
states  who  were  appointed  and  convoked 
by  the  king.  In  the  early  history  of  that 
countiy,  mention  is  several  times  made  of 
the  notables ;  but  the  first  assembly  of  any 
importance  was  in  1558.  From  1626  no 
such  assembly  was  a^ain  called,  till,  in 
1786,  the  minister  ana  controller-general 
Calonne  conceived  the  idea  of  summoning 
the  notables  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
several  arrangements,  wnich  he  consider- 
ed necessary ;  and  there  were  accordingly 
assembled,  by  an  ordonnance  dated  De- 
cember 29, 1786, 7  princes  of  the  bloody  9 
dukes  and  peers  of^  France,  8  field-mar- 
shals, 22  noblemen,  8  counsellors  of  state, 
4  masters  of  reauests  {maUres  des  r^- 
mUtes),  11  archbisliops,  37  chief  justices, 
12  deputies  of  the  pavs-d'itaU,  the  civil 
lieutenant,  and  25  magistrates  of  the  dif- 
ferent cities  of  the  kingdom,  making  in  all 
144  persons.  Afler  this  assembly  had 
continued  its  sessions  from  February  22 
to  May  25, 1787,  it  separated,  and  the  fol- 


lowing results  of  their  labors  were  publish- 
ed: 1.  The  provincial  assembhes  w^re 
established  according  to  a  plan  proposed 
by  the  notables;  2.  the  council  of  fi- 
nance was  orsanized  as  they  wished,  and 
was  to  publish  annual  reports  of  the  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures,  and  also  of  the 
paraons  and  pensions;  3.  the  abolition 
of  the  corvies ;  4.  the  abolition  of  the 
tolls  and  other  obstacles  to  a  free  passage 
throoff h  the  interior ;  5.  the  abolition  of 
the  salt  tax,  which  was  to  take  place  by 
degrees,  as  the  revenue  was  improved  by 
retrenchments,  &c.;  6.  fVeedom  of  the 
corn  trade,  and  cf  the  internal  trade  in 
general ;  7.  careful  improvement  in  all 
departments,  and  a  yeany  retrenchment 
of  at  least  four  millions;  8.  retrench- 
ment in  the  household  of  the  queen  and 
Erinces ;  9.  a  yearly  loan  of  fifty  mil- 
on  tivres ;  10.  a  yeany  tax  of  fiftv  millions 
upon  such  articles  as  would  render  it  least 
burdensome  to  the  people ;  11.  the  pro 
vincial  assemblies  were  not  to  consent  to 
the  imposition  of  any  new  tax  till  the  re- 
trenchment should  aitiount  to  forty  rail- 
lions.  This  assembly  forms  an  epoch  in 
the  modem  hfistory  of  France.  A  second 
meeting  of  the  notables  was  called  in  No- 
vember, 1788,  to  consult  on  the  manner  of 
Bssembfing  the  states-general 

NoTART  (Latin  noiariui^  fh>m  no^o, 
mark)  originally  denoted,  with  the  Ro- 
mans, those  slaves  or  fVeedmen  who  act- 
ed as  stenographers  (making  use  of  cer- 
tain abbreviations,  ngns,  no^<B),  particnlar- 
ST  in  the  meeting  of  the  senate.  In  later 
mes,  tiie  ndarvi  were  the  secretaries  of 
public  authorities.  From  the  Romans  the 
name  passed  over  to  tiie  nations  of  West- 
em  Europe ;  and  in  modem  tiroes  a  notary 
is  a  witness,  appointed  as  such  by  govern- 
ment, whose  testimony  is  in  some  cases 
useful,  to  give  credibility  to  instruments; 
in  other  cases  is  required  by  law,  to  give 
them  full  validity,  as,for  instance,in  protests 
of  bills  of  exchange,  &c  In  England, 
the  importance  of  notaries  is  comparative- 
ly small ;  in  Germany,  the  emperor,  while 
tne  empire  existed,  appointed  the  notarius 
puBltcus  8and(B  Casartit  mcaestaiis ;  and, 
as  the  administration  of  each  country  be- 
longing to  the  empire  strove  to  limit,  as 
much  as  possible,  the  influence  of  the  em- 
peror, the  importance  of  the  imperial  no- 
taries was  small.  When  the  empire  was 
dissolved,  every  government,  of^  course, 
appointed  its  ovni  notaries,  which  fomierly 
was  a  privilege  of  the  emperor  or  his  vic- 
ars. In  France,  the  importance  of  the  nota- 
ry was,  and  still  is,  ffreater  than  any  where 
else.     It  was  so  befcwe  the  revolution; 
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and  he  has  retained  fais  ini|iortanc6  in 
the  Dew  administration  of  justice.  He  is 
not  ool^  a  public  witness  for  erery  one 
who  wishes  his  testimony,  but  he  is  also 
the  purest  wimess  of  government,  or  the 
poliucal  society.  He  makes  all  contracts^ 
mortgages,  and  other  deeds  and  convey* 
anccs,  where  the  property  in  question 
amountsto  more  than  150  fruics.  The  in- 
struments of  a  notary  have  full  authority, 
and  no  tesdmony  against  them  is  permit- 
ted. The  notary  keeps  a  strict  register  of 
all  his  legal  acta,  and,  for  the  preservation 
of  the  same,  is  responsible  to  the  public 
A  party  to  a  contract  finds  the  original  of 
his  instrument  with  him,  in  case  he  has 
lost  his  copy.  The  notaries  also  perform 
an  important  part  in  the  division  of  inher- 
itances, make  the  inventories,  direct  the 
bu^esB,  and  make  a  report  of  what  has 
been  done.  The  notaries  in  the  district 
of  a  court  of  the  first  instance  form  a 
bod}[,  which  chooses  a  board  [chambrt  du 
notoirw),  consisting  of  from  one  to  nine 
members  (in  Paris  of  nineteen),  a  president, 
a  syndic,  a  reporter,  a  secretary,  and  a 
treasurer.  Tnb  board  manages  the 
affairs  of  the  body,  and  adiusts  also  all 
disputes  of  third  persons  with  notaries  re- 


apecUnir  their  official  busmess  and  fees. 
— See  Didiomnairt  du  JSrot4xnat  (Paris,  fit>m 
1822  to  1824,  4  vols.).— In  England  and 
the  U.  States,  a  twicffy  puNic  is  a  per- 
son who  publicly  attests  deeds,  or  writings, 
to  make  them  authentic  in  another  coun- 
iry ;  but  he  principally  acts  in  business  re- 
lating to  commerce ;  nuikes  protests  of  bills 
of  exchange  which  are  not  accepted  or 
not  paid  ;  attests  the  statements  of  mas- 
ters of  ships,  in  regard  to  the  damage 
which  theur  vessels  have  suffered,  &c* 

Notation,  in  arithmetic,  is  the  method 
of  expressing,  by  means  of  certain  signs, 
any  proposed  number  or  quantity.  In 
the  modem  analysis,  fwtation  implies  a 
method  of  representing  any  operation  be- 
longing to  this  science ;  and  the  judicious 
and  ingenious  selection  of  proper  symbols 
forms  not  the  least  important  part  of  it 
The  success  of  a  great  mathematical  ope- 
ration depends  much  upon  this  point,  and 
the  science  itself  has  sometimes  made  a 
new  advance  by  the  invention  of  new 
and  more  manageable  symbols.  In  the 
common  scale  of  notation,  every  num- 
ber is  expressed  hf  the  ten  characters 
1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  0,  tiie  nine  first 
of  which  represent  different  numbers  of 
units,  and  denote  various  values,  according 
to  the  place  which  they  occupy,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  following  scheme : 


.1 


so  that,  beginninff  at  the  right,  a  character 
standing  in  the  nrst  place  signifies  units ; 
in  the  second,  tens;  and  so  on;  so  that 
each  character  signifies  ten  times  more, 
according  as  it  stands  a  place  &nher  to 
the  left  If  7  stands  in  the  place  of  the 
units,  it  signifies  7  units ;  if  it  stands  in 
the  place  of  the  ten-thousands,  it  signifies 
7  times  ten  thousand.  To  determine  the 
place  of  a  character,  zerus  are  made  to 
the  right  of  it:  thus,  to  express  seventy 
thousand,  we  write  70,000,  which  shows 
that  7  stands  in  the  fiflh  place,  which 
b  that  of  the  ten-thousands.  The  system 
proceeds  still  farther :  if  we  have  to  ex- 
press seventy  thousand  one  hundred  imd 
thirty-four,  we  do  not  write  70,080,  and 
100,  and  90^  and  4,  but  70,134.  Place  the 
above  numbers  one  under  the  other,  and 
the  reason  is  obvious: 

70000 

100 

90 

4 

It  appears  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  retain 
three  of  the  zeros  to  the  richt  of  70,000^ 
the  two  zeros  to  the  riffht  of^lOO,  and  the 
zero  to  the  right  of  90,  because,  if  we  leave 


them  out,  thus. 


70 


3 


and  write  the  remaining  figures  all  in  one 
line,  thus,  70,134,  each  character  will  have 
the  same  place  as  it  had  when  each  num- 
ber was  written  out  full,  and  therefore 
will  haive  its  due  value.  In  order  to  give 
a  number  its  proper  position,  a  zero  is 
written  wherever  no  number  is  to  be 
expressed  in  one  of  the  other  places,  as  in 
the  above  case,  die  zero  to  the  right  of  7, 
without  which  the  7  would  have  denoted 
seven  thousands,  not  seventy  thousands. 
This  is  the  system  of  notation  of  whole 
numbers,  and  the  mode  of  express ng  frae- 
tions  differs  only  in  this,  mat  they  are 
numbered  horn  left  to  right 
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1—1 

a-8 


(See  Decimal  FraOumB.)     The  decimal 
svstem,  80  nniple  and  perfect,  k  one  of 
the  most  atrikioc  of  human  inventions, 
and  few  things  nave  had  a  greater  influ- 
ence upon  the  progress  of  sdenoe  and 
civilization.    Little  do  we  dream  of  the 
enormous  difficulty  of  calculations  with 
the  Roman  and  Greek  notation^  and  the 
obstacles  which  it  must  have  thrown  in 
the  way  of  every  art,  science  or  occupa- 
tion requiring  arithmetical  operations.  The 
commerce  or  the  navigation  of  the  present 
day  could  hardly  have  been  earned  on 
under  such  systems,  and  the  general  habit 
of  keepioff  regular  accounts,  which  so 
greatly  fiiciIitiEites  the  business  of  life,  and 
tends  so  much  to  preserve  the  good  order 
and  peace  of  society,  could  luirdly  have 
grown  up.    The  origin  of  this  invention, 
as  of  many  which  have  exerted  the  j;reaC» 
ett  influence  on  society,  is  veiled  m  ob- 
scurity.   (For  a  few  historical  remarks  on 
the  introduction  of  ciphers,  see  the  article 
Ciphen.)  As  in  our  decimal  svstem  every 
poflsiUe  number  is  expressed  by  ten  char- 
acter^ so  we  can  imagine  a  dyadic  or 
hmarian  system)  of  whicn  two  is  the  fun- 
damental nuraber,  and  which,  to  express 
analogously  every  possible  number,  would 
require  but  two  oharacterB  (say  1  and  0), 
one  being  represented  by  1,  two  by  10, 
three  by  11,  four  by  IQO,  five  by  101,  six 
by  110,  seven  by  lllycitfbi  by  1000,  nine 
by  1001,  and  so  on.    Leibnitz  first  de- 
vekiped  such  a  system  in  bis  Dyadica, 
In  the  same  way  we  can  compose  ^sterns 
of  three,  four,  or  any  given  numoer  of 
chioBCterB ;  and  as  12  is  a  more  convenient 
number  for  division  and  subdivisi9n,  we 
knew  a  German  professor  of  mathematics, 
who,  having  invented  for  himself  two 
more  characterB  for  11  and  13,  and  given 
them  names,  made  a  dodecadic  q^stem, 
by  which  he  perfonned  the  most  rapid 
calculations :  13  was  the  basis  of  his  i^s- 
tem,  as  10  is  of  ours,  and  each  clwracter 
siipiified  12  times  more  than  its  neighbor 
to  the  right,  and  1 2  times  less  than  its  neigh- 
bor to  the  left:  thus,  suppose  he  used  for 
10  the  character  X,  and  for  eleven  T, 
then  bis  series  wouki  be  thus : 


5-5 

6-6 
7—7 
8-« 

10— X 
11— T 
12-10 


18--11 

14—12 

15—13 

16—14 

17—15 

18-16 

19^-17 

20—18 

21—19 

22-lX 

23— IT 

24—20 


so  that  100  expresses,  in  this  system,  what 
we  should  represent  by  144.    We  have 
dwelt  on  this  point,  because  it  seems  to  us 
that  the  practice  of  making  experimentB 
of  this  sort  would  serve  to  show  pupils, 
more  cleariy,  the  nature  and  character 
of  our  system  of  numeration,  the  great 
and  sole  advantage  of  which  lies  in  the 
system,  not  in  the  nuraber  which  serves 
as  its  basis.    Several  tribes  have  not  ad 
vabced  bevond  the  rude  etystem  of  adding 
successively  one  to  one,  and  giving  a  new 
and  arbitiary  name  to  each  new  number; 
but  for  this  reason  they  cannot  count  fiu*, 
and,  after  going  beyond  a  certain  number, 
they  eenerally  say  rnaiw*    The  Romans, 
though  they  hod  the  decimal  numeral 
system,  nevertheless  had  not  the  decimal 
notation.    In  their  notation,  they  took  ^ve 
units  together,  and  wrote  them  thus,  V ; 
then  they  brou(|[ht  two  such  fives  together, 
from  wluch  originated  Y ,  or  X ;  five  tens 
they  wrote  L ;  one  hux^dred  was  written  C, 
the  initial  of  centum;  five  hundreds  were 
expressed  by  the  sign  D;  two  five-hun- 
dreds, or  one  thousand,  by  M.    (See  MJ^ 
A  cipher  written  to  the  left  of  another  of 
higher    value,    in  this  system,  takes  so 
much  from  its  amount,  as,  XL  is  40,  and 
XC  is  90;  accordingly  1847  is  written 
MDCCCXLVII.     ifere  no  sign  has  a 
value  according  to  its  poation  (except,  in 
some  degree,  X ;  but  it  is  not  the  value  of 
X  which  is  changed,  but  merely  its  cluuac- 
ter:  it  becomes  negative  by  standing  to 
the  left  of  L),  and  pronouncing  such  a 
number  is  making  an  addition.     It   is 
utterly  impossible  for  us  to  imagine  the 
difficulty  of  their  calculations,  because,  if 
we  take  a  case  of  simple  addition,  as, 

M 

XLVIII 

DV 

CCIX 

XXXVIII 

XCU 


aas 
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it  would  be  aomparatively  difficult  for  us 
to  perform  it,  altoough  the  numbers  form 
themselves  in  our  mind,  not  according  to 
these  signs,  but  occording  to  our  decimal 
representation,  and  tlius  we  can  perform 
the  operation  much  easier  than  they  could. 
They,  therefore,  were  obliged  to  have  re- 
course to  their  abacus,  (q,  v.)  We  may 
add,  that  500  was  represented  by  10, 
as  well  as  by  D,  and  that  for  every  O 
added,  this  number  became  in<a'eased  ten- 
fold ;  1000  was  also  expressed  by  CIO,  as 
well  as  by  M ;  and  for  every  CO  added, 
one  at  each  end,  the  number  was  in* 
creased  tenfold.  A  horizontal  line  drawn 
over  any  figure,increases  ita  thousand-fold. 
NoUxiionofihe  Greeks.  These  people 
had  three  distinct  notations,  the  most  sim- 
ple of  which  was,  the  making  the  letters  of 
their  alphabet  the  representatives  of  num* 
bers:  a,  1 ;  ^,  2;  y,  3;  and  so  on.  An* 
other  method  was  by  means  of  six  capital 
letters,  thus,  i  (la,  for  /tiaV,  1 ;   0  (ircvrei  5; 

4  [StM),  10  ;  H  {/ir«roy),  100 ;  X  (:^iX(a),  1000 ; 

>£  (iivptaiV  10,000 ;  and  when  the  letter  n 
enclosea  any  of  tliese,  except  i^  it  indi- 
cated the  enclosed  letter  to  be  hve  times 
its  proper  value,  as  stated  above;  thus 

u7  represemed  50 ;    Th7  500 ;    |xT  5000 ; 

and  so  on.  This  notation  was  only  used 
to  represent  dates  and  similar  cases :  for 
arithmetical  purposes  they  had  a  more 
oiganized  system,  in  which  96  characters 
were  employed ;  and  by  these,  any  num- 
ber not  exceeding  100,000,000,  might  be 
expressed,  though,  in  the  first  instance,  it 
appears  that  10,000,  or  a  myriad,  was  the 
extent  of  their  arithmetic. 
Our  digits,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9, 

tliey  expressed  by  rt,  0,  y,  i,  «,  g,  {,  „,  o. 
For  our  tens,  as,  10,20,30,40,50,60,70,80,90, 
they  employed  h  k,  a,  ^,  »,  |,  o,  n,  ^; 
for  hundreds       p,  c,  r,  «,  ^,  x^  ^'  c^^S 

for  thousands      «,  p,  y>  ^f  h  C;  L  n,  0, 

I    I    I    I   I    I     I    I    t 

that  is,  they  liad  recouree  again  to  the 
efaaractersof  the  simple  units,  which  were 
distin^iished  by  a  small  iota  or  dash 
pUiced  below  them ;  and,  with  these  char- 
acten,  a  number  under  10,000  was  readily 
expressed ;  and  this,  as  we  have  observed 
above,  was  for  some  time  the  limit  of  their 
arithmetic.  Afterwards  10,000,  or  a  myr- 
iad, was  represented  \>y  M,  and  any  num- 
ber of  myriads  by  m  placed  under  the 
number  of  them.     Thus, 

M.  M.  M. 

represented  10,000    20^000    30,000,  &c. 
The  JMatwnofthe  Hebrews  resembled, 


in  a  great  measure,  that  of  the  Gioeks 
above  described,  only  substituting  Hebrew 
letters  for  Greek,  as  for  as  thousands ;  and, 
for  representin^f  thousands,  they  had  a^ain 
pecourse  to  thetf  simple  units^  distiuguish- 
ing  them  only  by  two  dots,  or  acute  ac- 
cents ;  thus,  ^,  or  {j^i  expressed  1000 ; 
5, 2000 ;  i]  10^ ;  and  so  on.  (For  tlie 
Egyptian  system  of  notation,  sec  Hiero- 
g&pmSf  vol.  vi,  p.  314.) 

Notch.    (See  fVldte  MauKktms.) 

Note,  Baam*    (Bee  article  Bank,  Gxet 
column.) 

Note,  Frokibsokt.    (See  JB^  of  JSb- 
ehoTigt,) 

Notes,  in  music;  the  signs  for  tones 
{noitt  matftca).    Even  in  the  most  remote 
antiquity,  certain  lettere  of  the  alphabet 
were  used  as  signs  for  musical  tone&  Ac- 
eording  to  some,  the  Hebrews  made  use 
of  accents  for  this  purpose,  as  the  modem 
Greeks  stiU  do.    The  Greeks  used  diflbiw 
ent  signs  for  vocal  and  instrumental-music ; 
and,  as  they  had  not  yet  conceived  the 
idea  of  using  the  octave  to  express,  by 
means  of  a  prefixed  key,  a  number  of  the 
most  diversified  tones  in  a  similar  mannei*, 
they  roust  have  required  a  great  numl)er 
of  notes  (said  to  have  amonuted  to  990; 
half  for  vocal  tones^  half  for  instruments). 
As  they  used  the  alphabetical  sifns  for 
notes,  it  becaraei  tiecessary  to  eni|»oy  the 
same  letter  in  difi»rent  positions (incitningv 
inverted,  &c.) ;  thus  r  signified,  in  diflfer- 
ent  positions,  seven  diflferent  tonea    Ac-* 
eonts,  also,  Were  used,  partly  bj  them- 
selves, partly  added  to  letteiv.    7ra  poem 
was  to  be  sung,  the  letters  which  signified 
the  instrumental  tone  were  placed  first; 
under  these,  the  leners  for  the  voice ;  and 
under  these,  the  words.    As  the  syllables 
of  the  Gtaek  language  have  moedy  a  nat- 
ural and  distinct  quantity  (i.  e.  duration  of 
time),  tlie  Greek  notes  were  not  required 
to  show  the  time,  and,  generally,  could  be 
restricted  to  height,  depth,  and  nature  of 
tone.    In  the  case  of  the  ^llables  called 
common  (short  and  long),  tiiere  was  a 
liability  to  mistake,  and  they  were  there- 
fore mariced  with  A  if  long,  and  with  B  if 
short.    The  fifteen  chief  tones  of  the  Greek 
aysiem  (extending  fix)m  our  A  to  d;  see 
the  ardcle  ^)  were  first  reduced  to  seven 
by  pope  Gregory  I,  towards  the  end  of  the 
sixth  century,  and  marked  with  the  seven 
first  letters  of  the  Roman  al^^abet;  so 
that  the  capitals  were  used  for  the  ^rtft 
voice,  the  small  letters  for  the  hi^er  oc- 
tave, and  the  double  letters  for  the  highest 
octave.    Parallel  lines  were  soon  invented^ 
on  which  the  letters  were  written.    These 
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were  used  until  the  happy  idea  was  con- 
ceived of  substituting  for  letters  points 
with  five  lines,  the  points  and  rhombuses 
being  placed  as  well  oetween  the  lines  as 
on  them.  This  invention  is  generally  as- 
cribed to  Guide  of  Arezzo.  According  to 
some,  it  was  known  even  in  the  tendi 
centuiy.  The  letters  which  had  been  for- 
merly used  as  notes,  now  became  clefi. 
Still  the  sign  for  the  duration  of  a  tone 
was  wanting.  The  way  of  marking  it  was 
invented,  according  to  some,  bv  a  German 
of  Cologne,  of  tl^e  name  of  Franco,  who 
lived  towards  the  end  of  the  eleventli  cen- 
tury. Others  ascribe  the  invention,  or,  at 
least,  the  improvement,  to  John  de  Murs 
(Jean  de  Moeurs,  or  Meurs).  The  dinii- 
mUioy  or  division  of  one  note  into  otbejns 
of  less  value  (for  instance,  the  division  of 
a  fourth  into  two  eighths),  and  the  use  of 
running  notes,  was  invented  first  by  Jeui 
Mouton,  chapel-master  to  king  Francis  I, 
m  the  sixteenth  century.  Since  Rous- 
seau, the  designating  of  notes  by  cipbep 
has  been  repeatedly  proposed,  and  adopted 
with  i^reat  success,  in  elementary  schools ; 
.but,  in  other  respects,  the  pld  way  of 
writing  notes— one  of  the  most  ingenious 
contrivances  ever  produced,  which  seems 
to  have  given  to  Leibnitz  even  the  idea  of 
a  paaifraphy  (q.  v.),  or  sj'stem  of  univer- 
sal wnting — ^has  kept  its  ground.  As  to 
printinff  notes,  two  fieriods  are  distin- 
guisbed— the  first  when  notes  were  printed 
bv  plates,  the  second  by  movable  types. 
The  first  plates  used  for  this  purpose  were 
of  wood,  and  the  oldest  known  are  of 
1473.  Books  are  known  of  the  time 
when  this  way  of  printing  was  not  yet 
cjuite  perfected,  in  which  notes  were 
drawn  by  the  pen.  Then  the  printing  of 
notes  by  copper-plates  was  invented.  The 
cheaper  way  of  printing  from  tin  plates, 
in  which  the  notes  are  punched  with  stoiel 
punches,  did  not  become  common  till  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.  As  to  the 
second  period,  the  inventor  is  uncertain. 
Some  consider  Ottavio  Petrucci,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  as  such. 
James  Sanlecque  (bom  at  Chaulne,  in  Pi- 
cardy,  1573),  a  celebrated  type-founder  at 
Paris,  where  he  died  1648,  probably  intro- 
duced the  printing  of  notes  from  types 
into  France.  Yet  the  art  of  printing  with 
them  remained  very  imperfect,  until  the 
well-known  typographer  Breitkopf^  at 
Leipsic,  carried  the  process,  in  1755,  to 
such  perfection  that  he  may  fiiirly  be 
called  the  second  inventor.  Tauchnitz, 
of  Leipaic,  first  stereotyped  notes.  The 
INTOcees  of  lithography  is  used  at  present 
Great  musicians  can  sometimes  compose 
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with  the  pen  in  their  haod»  and  without 
the  aid  of  the  piano.  They  hear  all  the 
music  in  their  soul,  as  a  picture  stands^ 
with  all  its  hues  and  proportions,  bejGbre 
the  mental  eye  of  an  artist,  before  he 
touches  the  canvass.  Many  persons^  how- 
ever, who  play  well  extempore,  are  by  no 
means  able  to  compose  on  paper ;  and  for 
them  a  machine  would  be  convenient, 
which  could  accompany  the  player's  mo- 
tions, and  write  the  notes  with  a  rapidity 
equal  to  that  of  his  performance.  The 
first  idea  of  such  a  machine  was  ffiven  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions,  in  1747 
(No.  483),  as  the  invention  of  an  English 
clergyman  of  the  name  of  Creed ;  yet  the 
practicability  of  this  idea  was  not  suf- 
ficiently shown.  In  1748,  a  Mr.  Unger, 
bui^oruaster  of  Eimbeck,  bad  the  same 
idea  without  knowing  of  Creed's  com- 
munication ;  and,  in  1752,  the  academy 
of  sciences  at  Berlin  approved  of  his  sug- 
gestions ;  but  nothing  was  done  until  a 
member  of  the  academy,  Mr.  Sulzer,  ^- 
duced  a  mechanic,  Hohlfeld,  to  construct 
such  a  machine  from  an  imperfect  descrip- 
tion of  Unger's  plan.  In  the  Mmo^imx 
Mimoirta  de  VAcademie  rowde  dt$  Sciences 
et  des  BeHee-UUrts  h  Berlm,  of  I77I,  is  a 
description  of  this  machine.  It  consists 
of  two  cylinders,  firom  one  of  which  pa- 
per rolls  off^  whilst  it  is  rolled  round  the 
other,  during  which  time  the  keys  move 
corresponding  pencils,  which  write  ihd 
note  on  the  paper.  Not  much  use, 
however,  has  been  made  of  the  ma- 
chine. 

NoTKER,  sumamed  Labeo;  a  learned 
monk  of  St.  Gall,  who  died  about  1032, 
and  lefl  a  translation  of  the  Psalms,  with 
notes,  in  High  German,  one  of  the  most 
important  monuments  of  the  oldest  Ger- 
man prose.  The  manuscript  is  at  St.  Gall. 
The  work  is  printed  in  Scnilter's  Thesau" 
rus, 

Notre  Andre,  le,  (See  LenCtrtj  Ann 
dri.) 

Notre  Dame  ;  the  old  French  ezpres- 
Mon  for  the  Virgin  May,  similar  to  the 
English  expression  Our  uadyj  and  the  Ger- 
man expression  Unsert  liebe  iVau ;  hence 
it  is  the  name  of  many  churches,  &c.,  in 
France,  dedicated  to  the  holy  Virgin,  and 
particularly  of  the  great  cathedral  at  Paris, 
whose  two  high  souare  towers,  without 
spires,  are  celeorated  for  theu*  great  bells, 
and  also  ibr  the  splendid  prospect  to  be  seen 
from  them.  Tne  church  itself  contains 
four  rows  of  pillars,  54  chapels,  an  exoel- 
lent  choir,  and  a  great  number  of  cek- 
brated  monuments  and  admirable  paint- 
ings. 
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NoTTiNOHijf;  ft  hrgo  and  populous 
town  of  England,  situated  at  a  short  dis- 
tance to  the  northward  of  the  banks  of  the 
Trent.  The  little  river  Lene  runs  close 
to  the  town  on  the  south  side,  and  joins 
the  Trent  at  about  one  mile  distant  from 
it  The  town  stands  on  several  rocks, 
hills  and  valleys,  forming  a  great  diveisity 
in  the  streets,  many  of  which  are  ex- 
tremely steep :  the  highest  elevation  is 
upwards  of  90  feet  aliove  the  level  of  the 
adjoining  meadows.  The  casde  was 
built  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Near  it  is 
the  site  of  the  ancient  fortress  founded 
by  William  the  Conqueror,  and  celebrated 
during  the  civil  wars.  The  staple  manu- 
facture is  that  of  stockinffs,  cniefly  the 
finer  kinds,  as  those  of  silk  and  cotton. 
The  twist  net  is  also  made  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  and  the  number  of  frames  and 
machines  cannot  amount  to  less  than 
15,000.  Several  large  mills  have  been 
erected  in  the  town  and  its  vicinity,  for  the 
spinning  of  cotton  and  ]preparing  of  silk. 
There  are  also  manu&etqres  of  lace  for 
veils,  shawls,  &c.,  the  woriung  of  which 
gives  employment,  and  is  a  source  of 

Erofitable  indusUy,  to  females.  Notting- 
am  has  derived  great  benefit  from  the 
extension  of  inland  navigation,  having  be- 
come a  depot  of  goods  for  the  adjacent 
countiT.  Notungham  is  a  place  of  great 
antiquitv,  and  there  still  remain  evident 
traces  of  the  Druids,  as  well  as  the  habita- 
tions of  the  ancient  Britons.  Its  popula- 
tion, by  the  census  of  1821,  40,415,  is  now 
supposed  to  be  increased  to  50,000.  124 
miles  N.  by  W.  fix)m  London;  Ion.  1° 
ISy  47"  W. ;  lat.  Sy  59'  N. 

Nottingham.  Earl  of  ;  lord  chancel- 
lor.   (See  Finch,) 

Nottingham,  Earl  of  ;  a  naval  com- 
mander.   (See  Howard^  CharUa.) 

Noun  (from  the  Latin  nomen,  name),  in 
grammar ;  the  name  of  a  thing,  or,  more 
accurately,  the  name  of  a  conception, 
whetlier  general  or  particular.  As  we 
may  have  conceptions  of  substance  or  of 
attribute,  nouns  are  either  subHanthe  or 
cugective.  Again,  as  we  have  particular 
conceptions,  or  conceptions  of  individuals, 
and  general  conceptions,  or  conceptions  of 
classes  of  individuals,  nouns  are  either 
proper  or  common.  In  order  to  express 
unity  or  plurality  of  conception  (number), 
the  terminations  of  nouns  undem  certain 
modifications  of  form ;  in  some  languages 
two,  in  some  only  one.  Thus,  in  English, 
the  form  man  expresses  one  individual, 
the  form  m^  two  or  several ;  the  former 
is  said  to  be  in  the  mi^fiilar,  the  latter  in 
the  plund   number:   but  in  aooae  kn- 


guages,  a  peculiar  modification  is  used  to 
express  the  conception  of  two  objects,  and 
this  is  called  the  dual  number.  Veits 
have  also  a  corresponding  modification  of 
form,  although  they  do  not  convey  any 
idea  of  one  or  more  objects.  (See  Perhs,) 
To  express  the  relations  of  conceptions  to 
each  other,  the  English  language  employs 
prepositions,  or  juxtaposition ;  but  many 
languages  make  use  of  an  inflection  of  the 
primitive  form  of  the  noun :  this  inflection 
is  called  case.  The  number  of  cases  is 
diflerent  in  difleient  languages,  but  is 
rarely  more  than  nx.  Many  relations, 
even  in  the  inflected  languages,  are  ex- 
pressed by  prepositions,  and,  in  most 
mstances,  a  peculiar  inflection  and  a  prep- 
osition are  ooth  used.  (See  Language^ 
and  PhSMogy.) ' 

Nourishment.  (See  Chyme,  and  JDyt- 
pepsia;  see  also  .^ufienf,  placed,  by  mts- 
take,  after  .M-SnUs,  vol.  i,  p.  177.) 

NovAcuLiTE.  This  stone  is  commonly 
known  under  the  names  of  hanCj  Turiof 
oit^Umey  ^.  It  is  of  a  slaty  structure, 
and  owes  its  power  of  whetdng  or  sharp- 
ening steel  mstruments  to  the  fine  sili- 
ceous panicles  which  it  contains.  Various 
other  stones  are  used  as  whetstones,  such 
aS'  common  slate,  mica  slate,  freestone, 
&c 

NovALis.  (See  Hardenberg,  IMk- 
ric.) 

Nova  Scotia;  a  British  province  oi 
North  America,  situated  between  the  forty- 
third  and  forty-sixth  parallels  of  north 
latitude,  and  between  the  sixty-first  and 
sixty-seventh  degrees  of  west  longitude ; 
and  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  surait  of 
Northumberland,  which  sejMrates  it  from 
Prince  Edward's  island ;  on  the  north-east 
by  the  gut  of  Canseau,  which  divides  it 
fix>m  Cape  Breton ;  on  tlie  south-east  and 
south  by  the  Adantic  ocean,  and  on  the 
west  by  the  bay  of  Fundy  and  New 
Brunswick.  It  is  a  peninsula,  connected 
by  a  narrow  isthmus  with  the  continent, 
and  is  about  three  hundred  miles  long,  of 
unequal  breadth,  containing  about  15J617 
square  miles.  Cape  Breton  island  belongs 
to  this  province,  and  constitutes  one  of  its 
counties.  The  dvW  departments  of  the 
province  consist  of  divisions  and  counties. 
Of  the  divisions  there  are  ^ve — ^the  East- 
ern, Middle,  Western,  Halifax,  and  Cape 
Breton.  The  Cape^reton  division  com- 
prehends the  whole  island  of  that  name, 
which  forms  but  one  county.  Thus  there 
are  ten  counties,  and  these  are  subdivided 
into  disuicts  and  townships.  The  term 
dwision  has  reference  only  to  the  rircuits 
of  the  courts  and  their  ofiicers.    A  diiiriei 
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k  a  ponion  of  a  county  ontitM  to  a  court 
of  general  seaaona  of  the  peace.  A  town- 
dup  has  no  preecribed  size,  nor  is  it  en- 
dowed with  any  corporate  powers,  except 
that  most  of  them  have  the  privilege  of 
chooainff  lepresentatiyeB,  and  of  voting 
money  tor  the  support  of  their  poor.  The 
population  in  18Sf7,  according  to  the  cen- 
sus of  that  year,  was  153^,  of  which 
number  30,(XX)  were  in  Cape  Breton.  The 
population  has  been  rapidly  increasing  for 
several  yean,  and,  at  the  present  time, 
doubdesB,  greatly  exceeds  the  above  enu- 
meration. The  means  of  subsistence  are 
easy ;  the  price  of  labor  is  high ;  the  cli- 
mate is  healthy ;  and  there  are  supposed 
to  be  as  many  as  seven  children  to  each 
marriage.  A  majority  of  the  present  in- 
habitants  are  natives,  who  are  descendants 
of  emigrants  from  Great  Britain  and  the 
U.  StatesL  In  the  eastern  parts,  there  are 
many  Scotchmen.  There  are  no  slaves. 
The  ftce  of  the  country  is  agreeably  di- 
versified with  hills  and  daks  ;  much  of 
it  is  undulating,  but  there  is  no  mountain 
more  than  600  feet  high.  The  ridges  of 
land  generally  run  north  and  south,  and 
somedmes  terminate  in  abrupt  cliffi  on  the 
sea«shore.  The  appearance  of  the  sea- 
coast  is  generally  iuhospibible,  presenting 
a  bold,  rocky  shore,  and  a  poor  and  sterile 
soil,  clothed  with  a  thin  and  atiuted  growth 
of  birch  and  spruce.  The  features  of  the 
northern  coast,  however,  are  far  .more 
pleasant  The  shores  are  every  where  in- 
dented with  harbors,  rivers,  coves  and 
bays;  and  these  have  a  ready  communica- 
tion with  the  viraters  of  the  interior  of  the 
country,  scarcely  any  part  of  which  is 
noore  than  thirty  miles  distant  from  navi- 
gation. There  is  a  great  iueouality  in  the 
suiiace  of  Nova  Scotia ;  much  of  the  land 
lies  in  broken  ridges ;  and  the  country 
abounds  with  smaU  lak»B  and  short  rivers. 
Lake  Rossigno^  a  little  to  the  westward  of 
Liverpool,  is  said  to  be  thirty  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. There  are  many  bogs,  but 
they  are  small.  The  arable  lands  of  the 
countty,  as  yet,  bear  but  a  small  propor- 
tion to  tlie  wildeniesB;  they  are  chiefly 
confined  to  the  borders  of  rivers  and  har- 
bors; but  there  are  extensive  tracts  of  ex- 
cellent land  which  have  not  been  cleared. 
About  one  sixth  of  the  land  is  supposed 
to  be  incapable  of  cultivation.  The  ave- 
rage crop  of  wheat  on  new  land  is  said  to 
be  firom  seventeen  to  twenty  bushels  to  the 
acre,  and  of  rye  from  nineteen  to  twenty- 
two  bushels.  In  many  parts,  much  laiger 
crops  of  wheat  are  raised ;  but  a  good 
crop  of  rye,  Indian  com,  barley,  buck- 
wheat, or  oats,  is  much  more  certain  to  be 


obtained,  lijr  pretper  cultuto.  The  soil  of 
Nova  Scotia  produces  potatoes  of  better 
quality  than  are,  as  yet,  obtained  in  any 
other  pert  of  America.  The  averagCsCrop 
is  two  hundred  bushels  to  an'  acre.  Ex- 
tensive strata  of  excellent  bituminous  coal 
are  found  m  many  places.  The  best  that 
have  been  discovered  are  those  of  Pictou 
and  Cumberland.  Great  quantities  of 
coal  are  dso  found  in  Cape  Breton,  and  it 
constitutes  an  important  article  of  export. 
For  several  years,  the  annual  export  from 
this  island  has  averaged  8500  chaldrons. 
Gypsum,  also,  is  abundant,  both  ui  the 
pninsula  and  in  Cape  Breton.  The 
lai^gest  towns  of  Nova  Scotia  are  Halifax, 
Liverpool,  Lunenbuig,  Annapolis,  Bar- 
rington,  Pictou,  Argvle  and  Windsor. 
Many  others  are  rapidly  erowins  into  im- 
portance. The  pnncipiu  articles  of  ex- 
port fi:om  Nova  Scotia  are  dry  fish,  pickled 
fish,  flour,  potatoes,  and  gypsum.  The 
exports  of  pickled  fish,  for  the  year  1828, 
amounted  to  41,682  barrels,  with  a  few 
tierces  and  half-barrels.  The  amount  of 
diy  fish  for  the  same  year  was  174,017 
quintals ;  and  the  amount  of  flour  26,721 
barrels.  Nearly  100,000  tons  of  gypsum 
are  annually  exported  to  the  U.  States. 
The  vessels  built  during  1828  amounted 
to  6147  tons.  The  exports  from  Cape 
Breton  in  1828  were  as  follows : — dry  fish, 
41^000  quintals;  pickled  fish,  18,000  bar- 
rels ;  coals,  10,(X)0  chaldrons;  potatoes, 
12,000  bushels;  oats,  5,000  bushels;  live 
stock,  700  head ;  train-oil,  2209  bairels. 
The  registered  vessels  belonging  to  the 
island  were  340.  Most  of  them  were 
small,  and  were  employed  in  the  coasting 
and  canying  trade.  Small  shallops, 
schooners,  and  boats,  are  not  registered. 
Of  these  about  700  or  800  were  em- 
ployed in  the  fishing  busmess.  The  most 
numerous  rehgious  sect  in  Nova  Scotia  is 
the  Presbyterian.  Episcopalians,  Roman 
Catholics,'  Baptists  and  Methodists  are  al- 
so numerous.  There  is  a  imiversi^  at 
Windsor,  a  grammar-school  at^Halifiqc, 
and  academies  are .  established  at  Pictou 
and  Annapolis.  Provision  is  made  by  the 
legiiriature  for  assisting  the  poor  in  sup- 
porting common  schools ;  and  the  sum  of 
£4000  is  amiually  devoted  to  this  [lurpose. 
The  number  of  the  militia  of  Nova  Sco- 
tia in  1828  was  21,897.— The  province  of 
Nova  Scotia  is  immediately^  dependent  on 
the  crown  of  Great  Britam.  The  kiug 
appoints  its  governor  and  ofiScers  of  state, 
and  the  colonists  elect  their  representa- 
tivea  The  '*  captain-general,  governor 
and  commander-m-chieP  of  the  British 
colonies  resides  in  Canada.    The  govern- 
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on  of  the  several  provinces  are  styled 
Uetdenant-gtnemors.  The  iegMatare  con- 
sisiB  of  a  council,  or  upper  house,  and  a 
bouse  of  assembly.  The  council  consists 
of  twelve  menabers,  who  are  named  in 
the  governor's  instkuctions,  or  are  appoint- 
ed by  him.  The  members  of  the  house 
«f  assembly  are  elected  for  the  term  of 
seven  yeari  Nova  Scotia  was  discovered 
by  John  Cabot,  in  1497,  and  was  probably 
the  first  land  discovered  on  the  continent 
of  North  Am€irica.  It  was  first  settled 
by  the  French,  and  called  Acadia,  In 
1621,  it  was  granted  by  James  I  to  Sir  W. 
Alexander,  and  named  J^Tova  Scotia ;  but, 
in  16^  by  the  treaty  of  St.  Germains,  it 
was  restored  to  France.  Subsequently, 
it  several  times  changed  its  masters,  and 
WHS  the  scene  of  many  troubles  and  con- 
flicts ;  and  the  country  Was  not  establish- 
ed in  the'  quiet  possession  of  the  British 
government  until  the  capture  of  Louis- 
burg,  in  1756.  At  the  peace  of  1763,  the 
boundaries  of  this  colony  were  so  defined 
as  to  ihclude  New  Brunswick ;  but  a  sep- 
aration was  afterwards  made,  by  which 
the  present  botmdaries  were  established. 
—-See  Halibiuton^s  HiBtorieal  and  Statis- 
Heal  Account  of  ^Totfa  ScoHa  (Halifax, 
18589.) 

Nova  Zembla.  UVbvaia  Zem/to,  i.  e.  new 
land) ;  the  name  of  two  large  islands  in  the 
Northern  ocean,  separated  by  Matotshnoi 
straits,  and  belonging  to  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment of  Archangel ;  lat  70°  35^  to  77<> 
N. ;  Ion.  47®  45^  to  77°  9(y  E. ;  square 
miles  94^400.  The  Waigatz  islands,  to  the 
south  of  Nova  Zembla,  are  separated  from 
the  continent  by  the  strait  of  the  same 
name.  The  country  is  uninhabited,  but  is 
visited  by  Russian  hunters  and  fishermen, 
some  or  whom  pass  the  winter  here. 
The  reindeer,  Arctic  fox,  ermine  and 
white  bear  are  the  principal  quadrupeds. 
Water  fowl,  whales,  seals,  and  various  spe- 
cies offish,  abound.  Dwarf-willows  and 
some  shrubs  are  found ;  moss  and  a  short 
mss  cover  the  ground  in  some  places ; 
but  a  ^reat  portion  of  the  country  consists 
of  Btenle  rocks  or  sands.  In  the  southern 
part,  the  sun  disappears  November  8,  and 
does  not  rise  again  till  the  end  of  January. 
The  twilight,  however,  continues  about  a 
fortnight,  and  the  dreaiy  horrors  of  these 
long  nights  are  somewhat  relieved  by  the 
noraiem  lifhts.  (See  Aurora  Borealis.) 
In  general,  me  snow  begins  to  fall  in  Sep- 
tember, and  lies  till  late  in  June,  and  in 
many  [ilaces  all  the  year  round.  In  1807, 
a  Russian  expedition  was  sent  to  examine 
a  part  of  the  coast,  where  silver  was  said 
t6  have  been  found ;  but  no  traces  of  it 


could  be  diw^vered.  In  1819^23,  the 
government  caused  the  island  to  be  ex- 
plored. 

Novel  (ftom  the  Italian  fwaeUo,  a  tale, 
news ;  though  novdla  signifies,  in  Italian, 
something  quite  different  from  the  English 
novels  which  is  called,  in  Italian,  romamo). 
The  English  nomenclature  for  works  of 
iictran  is  not  very  complete.  The  spjric 
word  kde  must  l>e  used  to  designate  the 
Italian  novella  ((German  JVbveUe)  and  the 
Italian  conto  (German  M&hrchen),  No  de- 
partment of  works  of  imagination  has 
been  so  much  cultivated  as  the  novel. 
Their  varieties  are  innumerable  ;  from 
that  form  in  which  a  series  of  hifXorical 
occurrences  is  bound  together  by  a  very 
slight  web  of  fiction,  to  the  nxinstrous 
products  of  a  distorted  imagination.  The 
novel  is  of  a  kindred  character  with  the 
proper  epic  and  the  nanative  id>l.  It  be- 
gins to  be  cultivated  when  the  poetical 
age  [pat  exeeUence)  is  passed,  and  man  be- 
comes engrossed  with  reality,  and  disposed 
to  substitute  minute  description  of  tlie 
multiplied  relations  Which  have  sprung 
up  in  soiiiety,  in  the  room  of  the  creations 
or  his  own  imagination.  Hence  slow  and 
accurate  developement  becomes  its  charac- 
ter, prose,  its  necessary  form ;  and  hence 
the  possibility  of  immense  variety.  As  a 
work  of  art,  however,  it  must  always  form 
a  harmonious  whole.  In  the  novel,  re- 
flection prevails  much  more  than  in  other 
poetical  productions,  because,  the  lan- 
guage bemg  prose,  and  the  nHiole  form 
of  the  work  compan^vely  unrasnainedt 
allow  it,  and  the  advanced  period  of  socie- 
ty to  which  it  belongs  requires  it  ''In 
the  novel,"  says  Odthe,  in  his  ffWidm 
Meuiter  (third  volume),  **  sentiments  and 
events  are  to  be  chiefly  represented;  in 
the  drama,  character  and  actions.  The 
hero  of  the  novel  must  be  passive,  at  least 
not  in  a  high  degree  active ;  we  expect  of 
tlie  dramatic  hero  action.  Ghnndisou, 
Clarissa,  Pamela,  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 
Tom  Jones,  are,  if  not  passive,  yet  retard- 
ing persons.  In  the  arama,  every  thing 
resists  the  hero,  and  he  overcomes  the 
hinderances  or  succumbs.*^  The  fiekl  of 
the  novel,  however,  is  so  great,  that  it 
seems  to  us  these  limits  win  not  be  ob- 
served in  all  cases.  The  intercourse  of 
the  different  parts  of  the  civilized  world 
has  become  so  ^reat  and  rapid,  and,  con- 
sequently, their  mterest  in  each  other  so 
lively,  that  a  kind  of  novels  has  become 
popular,  belonging,  like  newspapers,  tb 
the  peculiarities  of  our  time,  in  fiict, 
they  are  near  akin  to  newspafieri,  being 
merely  destined  to  give  a  superiiciai  view 
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of  the  temporary  condition  of  foreign 
countries,  with  more  connexion  and  mi- 
nuteness than  is  practicable  in  the  daily 
gazettes.  These  novels  appear,  are  read, 
and  are  forgotten,  like  newspapers.  As  to 
historical  novels,*  in  which  the  English 
have  so  fiu*  outstripped  every  other  na- 
tion (partly,  perhaps,  because  their  histo- 
ly  is  kept  continually  before  them,  from 
its  connexion  with  the  never-endins  suc- 
cession of  constitutional  questions),  we 
are  far  from  condemning  them  as  an  in- 
congruous mixture  of  ficdon  and  fact 
They  serve  to  give  some  idea  of  nast 
events  to  people  who  would  shrink  from 
toilsome  research  ;  and,  though  this  sort 
of  knowled^  is  altogether  insufficient  for 
the  wants  of  a  sober  inquirer  into  the  past 
condition  of  men,  it  furnishes  a  better  oc- 
cupation for  the  crowd  of  readers  for  en- 
tertainment than  mere  works  of  fiction. 
It  ]g  die  product  of  a  manly  nation,  and 
has  become  popular  in  an  age  when  peo- 
ple wish  for  something  more  substantial 
than  the  billing  of  lovers.  The  Greeks, 
who  developed  with  such  astonishing 
rapidity  almost  every  branch  of  poetry, 
have  lefl  hardly  any  trace  of  the  novel. 
If  we  do  not  consider  Xenophon's  picture 
of  the  education  of  a  prince,  in  his  Cyn- 
pitdia,  a»  a  novel,  the  first  production  of 
this  sort  in  the  Greek  language  is  the 
Milesian  Tales,  the  product  of  a  time 
when  the  Greek  character  was  extinct ; 
and  to  judge  from  the  pastoral  piece 
of  Longus,  on  the  loves  or  Daphnis  and 
Chloe,  we  can  hardly  conceive  of  any 
thing  more  flat,  and  full  of  vulgar  sen- 
suality. (See  Heyne's  CriHque  of  the 
Crrtek  JVinfeU,  in  his  German  translation 
of  Chariton,)  Still  fewer  traces  of  this 
kind  of  composition  are  found  with  the 
Romans,  who  stood  far  behind  the  Greeks 
in  the  fine  arts  and  poetry.  The  time  of 
chivalry  produced  many  distinguished 
works  of  fiction,  but  thev  are  not  what 
we  now  expect  a  novel  to  be.  (See  Tr&u- 
hadoun.)  The  masterpiece  of  Miguel 
Cervantes — Don  f^uixote  de  la  Mancha — 
which  attacks  the  inflated  romances  of 

*  Towajrds  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century 
and  the  beginuin(|^  of  the  eighteenth,  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  relate,  m  the  form  of  a  novel,  the  secret 
history  of  Germaq  courts,  giving  to  tne  persons 
names  taken  from  ancient  Ustonr.  The  volu- 
minous works  of  duke  Anthony  l/lrieh  of  Bruns- 
wick, particularly  his  Octavia,  much  difliised  the 
taste  (or  this  kina  of  productioBS.  Of  this  species 
is  also  Fredegunday  published  fit>m  a  French 
maauscnpt,  at  Berlin,  in  1825.  Fredegunda  is 
Sophia  Uorothea,  wife  to  the  electoral  prince  of 
Hanover.'  Georse  Louis;  at  a  later  period, 
George  I  of  England.  In  the  novel  Octavia  this 
unfortunate  princess  is  called  8oUu%e. 


chivalry  with  such  exquisite  ironv  of  de- 
scription, forms  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween them  and  the  modem  novel.  (See 
Romaneet,)  The  modem  novel  was  not 
developed  before  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  to  the  British  is  due  the  honor  of 
having  led  the  way.  Samuel  Richardson 
appeaired  with  his  Pamela,  folbwed  by 
UlarisBB,  so  universally  celebrated.  In 
Grandison  he  strove  to  reach  the  highest 
perfection,  but  fell  below  his  former  pro- 
ductions. But  Richardson  had  too  much 
a  single  object  in  view,  and  therefore  Ail- 
ed to  produce  a  tme  picture  of  life.  His 
heroes  are  personified  virtue  or  vice. 
Richardson's  novels  are  of  the  grave  kind. 
Fieldinff's  are  humorous  representations 
of  famiuar  life.  His  Tom  Jones,  Amelia, 
and  Joseph  Andrews,  dispby  much 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and,  as 
works  of  art,  stand  much  higher  than 
Richardson's.  Sterae  has  shown  incom- 
parable humor  in  his  Life  and  Opinions 
of  Tristram  Shandy  and  his  Sentmiental 
Journey,  though  he  has  borrowed  much 
from  Rabelais.  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of 
Wakefield  is  the  model  of  a  picttu«  of 
domestic  life.  The  English  novel  then 
declined,  until,  in  modem  times,  it  was 
revived  with  such  splendor  by  Miss  Eklge- 
worth  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  Our  own 
Cooper,  too,  is  well  known  in  Europe. 
The  French  excel  in  light,  playful  tales. 
Lesage's  OH  Bias  de  Santmane^  and  his 
EHevanitte  GonzaUz^  particularly  the  first, 
are  highly  distinguished.  Voltaire's  Can- 
dide^  Zadigj  MicromeftOBy  &C.,  are  lively 
sketches,  but  can  hardly  be  called  novels. 
Marmontel  has  the  merit  of  a  spirited 
ease  and  grace ;  but  Araaud's  and  Flori- 
an's  works  are  Uttie  more  than  books  from 
which  we  may  leam  a  fluent  and  easy 
French.  Rousseau,  in  his  /Tefolte,  as  in 
his  JBnttZe,  is,  afler  all,  something  totallpr 
difierent  fiom  a  novel  writer ;  he  is  a  phi- 
losopher, but  his  philosophy  is  not  sucn  as 
recommends  itself  to  the  present  time. 
As  to  the  Hdffist^  much  of  its  merit,  we 
think,  lies  in  the  passa^  which,  though 
written '  in  prose,  are,  m  fitct,  of  a  lyri^ 
character.  Madame  de  Genlis,  Madame 
Cottin,  and,  before  all,  the  mat  genius 
Madame  de  Stael,  have  contnbuted  to  die 
fiune  of  French  literature,  the  latter  shin- 
ing, in  her  Corinnt  and  Ikiphmej  as  one 
of^the  first  class  of  writers.  The  histori- 
cal novel  has,  of  late,  also  found  several 
successful  imitators  in  France,  as  well  as 
in  Germany,  m  both  which  countries,  all 
the  novels  of  Scott,  most  of  Cooper,  and 
nmny  others,  have  been  transl^ecL  Italy 
and  Spain  have  produced  little  in  the  way 
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of  novels,  though  the  tale  {novella)  flour- 
ished fio  early  and  brilliantly  in  the  for- 
mer. The  nrst  modem  attempt  at  an 
Italian  novel  has  been  made  by  Manzoni. 
(q.  V.)  No  nation,  probably,  has  been 
more  productive  in  novels  than  the  Ger- 
man; their  number  is  immense,  their 
character  peculiar.  The  separation  of  the 
German  man  of  letters  from  practical  life, 
and  the  want  of  a  national  life,  in  which 
characters  may  de  velope  tliemselves,  are  the 
causes  both  oV  the  jj^neral  failure  of  Ger- 
man novels  in  depicting  men  in  their  vari- 
ous situations,  and  of  a  want  of  manliness, 
to  which  we  have  alluded  already  in  other 
places.  Their  descriptions  sink  not  seldom 
ahnostto  childishness,  and,  though  there  is, 
in  the  novels  of  seveml  authors,  matter 
enough  for  admiration,  as,  for  instance,  in 
Jean  Paul,  the  excellences  ai-e  not  those 
which  properly  belong  to  a  novel.  His 
men  are  not  men.  A  comparison  might 
be  made  in  some  pointB  between  Gothe  and 
Scott.  If  the  latter,  in  some  coses,  detains 
^e  reader  too  long  with  a  historical  intro- 
duction, almost  amounting  to  a  scientific 
dissertation,  the  former  detains  us,  at  the 
beginning  of  his  Afei^er,  with  a  prolix  de- 
scnption  of  puerilities  which  few  readers 
would  wade  through,  did  not  the  cele- 
brated name  of  its  author  virarrant  a  rec- 
ompense in  the  sequel.  Gothe's  novels 
are,  in  their  kind,  some  of  the  best  e^^er 
written.  In  the  seventeenth  century, 
after  the  period  of  romances  had  gone  by, 
novels  appeared  in  Germany  like  Zieglers 
Anaiischt  Am£9e,or  Lohenstein's.^Ennim- 
U8 ;  and,  in  France,  those  of  Mademoiselle 
Scud^ri — portentous  productions,  in  8 — 12 
vols.,  prolix,  formal  and  tedious.  A  better 
taste  was  awakened  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  by  Richardson's  nov- 
els. After  this  period  followed  novels 
in  which  Stark  and  Lafontaine  produced 
much.  Hippel  wrote  some  works  of  hu- 
mor. Schlegel,  Tieck,  Novalis  (see  Har- 
denhergy  Frederic),  Wagner,  Jean  Paul, 
G6the,  fbllowed.  Some  of  their  produc- 
tions, though  in  general  excellent,  are  in- 
fected with  a  kind  of  mystibism,  wlxich 
nobody  seems  to  understand  but  the  au- 
thor, if  he.  There  is  one  writer  who 
stands  almost  alone  among  German  nov- 
elists— ^we  mean  Heiuse,  whose  Ardin- 
ghello  is  distinguished  for  its  vigor  and 
voluptuous  glow,  and,  though  far  from 
being  commendable  in  a  moral  point  of 
view,  is  unsuipassed  in  its  department 
ThGmmers  works  show  much  knowledge 
of  life  and  character,  though  tl>e  tone  is 
Bu6h  that  is  noteVery  reader  who  will  ac- 
knowledge that  he  has  read  him.    Wie- 


land^  novels  certainly  show  the  genius  of 
their  author,  but  his  Agathon  has  proba* 
bly  excited  much  more  sensuality  than  he 
has  conquered.  The  novels  still  pro- 
duced in  Germanv  are  very  numerous, 
as  the  catalogue  of  the  Leipsic  book  fair 
annually  shows ;  but  whether  it  were  bet- 
ter for  most  of  them  •*  to  be  or  not  to  be, 
that  is  the  question." 

Novels,  in  law,  Bve  those  decrees  of 
the  Greek  emperors  which  appeared  after 
the  officiid  collection,  in  the  Vodex  reptti- 
t(B  ProiUctumist  since  the  year  534  A.  D. 
Of  Justinian  160  are  known,  of  which  but 
97  have  the  force  of  law,  because  these 
only  were  commented  upon  by  the  first 
commentators  of  the  Roman  law.  The 
novels  of  the  emperor  Leo  have  no  au- 
thority. 

November  (from  novem,  nine) ;  the 
ni/)th  month  of  the  Roman  year,  which 
began  in  March.  (See  Calendar,  and 
Epoch,) 

Noverre,  John  €reorge,  the  reformer  of 
the  art  of  dancing  in  Europe,  w^as  bom  at 
Paris,  in  1727.  His  father  was  an  adju- 
tant in  the  army  of  Charles  XII,  and  he 
was  destined  for  the  militair  profession ; 
but  his  taste  led  him  to  prefer  dancing  to 
fighting,  and  he  became  the  pupil  of  the 
famous  dancer  Dupr6.  After  attracting 
llie  notice  of  royalty  in  his  own  countcv, 
he  went  to  Berlin,  where  he  was  equally 
well  received.  He  returned  to  France  m 
1746,  and  composed  for  the  comic  opera 
his  noted  Chinese. ballet,  which  made  no 
extraordinary  sensation.  He  afterwards 
produced  other  pieces  of  the  same  kind, 
and  acquired  so  much  celebrity,  that  Gor- 
rick  invited  him  to  England,  where  his 
talents  attracted  great  admiration.  Re- 
turning to  France,  he  published,  in  1760, 
Lettres  sur  la  Danse,  in  which  he  started 
some  new  ideas,  and  proposed  a  radical 
reformation  of  his  art  He  afterwards  be- 
came master  of  the  revels  to  the  duke  of 
Wiirtemberg,  with  whom  he  contuiued 
some  years,  and  then  held  a  similar  ofBce 
at  Vienna.  He  went  to  Milan  on  the 
marriage  of  the  arch-duke  Ferdinand,  and 
also  visited  the  courts  of  Naples  and  Lis- 
bon, where  his  merit  was  rewarded  with 
the  cross  of  tlie  order  of  Christ  After  a 
second  journey  to  London,  Noverre  enter- 
ed into  the  service  of  Marie  Antoinette, 
queen  of  France,  who  appointed  him  chief 
bfdlet-master  of  the  royal  academy  of  mu- 
sic. He  suffered  gready  at  the  revolution, 
and  passed  the  later  years  of  his  life  in 
indiirerent  circumstances.  His  death  took 
place  in  November,  1810.  He  published, 
m  1807,  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  his 
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JLdtP€$  ntr  Us  ArU  imtaUvru^  d  nor  la 
Btmae  m  pcrtieuHer  (3  vola,  8yo.) ;  and 
at  tbe  time  of  his  death,  he  was  engaged 
on  a  dictionary  of  the  art  of  danciiiff,  in- 
tended to  rectify  the  eirors  of  tbe  JBney- 
donidie  on  that  subject. 

NoveoRon  (properly  Abfi^^poroctjOr  AVw- 
gorod'Wdiki) ;  a  city  of  Enropean  Rus^ 
aia,  capital  of  a  government  of  the  same 
name,  situated  on  the  Wolchow,  at  its  ef- 
flux from  lake  Ibnen ;  lat.  58^  31'  N. ;  Ion. 
3P  W  E.;  population,  lO/XN).  In  the 
earlier  perioas  of  the  middle  ages,  Now- 
gorod  was  tlie  centre  of  the  commerce  of 
the  Hansa  (q..v.)  and  the  Normans  with 
Western  Asia  aiid  the  Byzantine  empire. 
In  the  fifteenth  centuiy,  it  contained  a 
population  of  400,000  ;  and  its  magnifi- 
cence, wealth  and  power  gave  rise  to  the 
Sioverb,  **  Who  can  stand  against  God  and 
owgorod  V*  It  still  possesses  marks  of 
its  ancient  grandeur,  among  which  ore  its 
flixty-two  churche&  with  their  gilt  towers, 
and  tiie  ancient  fortifications.  In  the 
cathedral  of  St  Catharine  are  the  cele- 
brated Chersonese  gates,  with  inscriptions, 
&c.,and  tbe  Swedish  gales.  Novgorod 
was  conquered  by  the  grand-dukes  of  Rus- 
sia towards  the  close  of  tlie  fifteenth  cen- 
tuiy. 

Novics,  and  Novitiatc.  A  nomce  is  a 
candidate,  of  either  sex,  for  a  religious  or- 
der; and  noinftote  is  the  time  in  which 
tbe  novice  makes  trial  <^  a  monastic  life, 
befine  taking  the  final  vows.  'I'he  Catho- 
lic church  has  always  prescribed  strict 
rules  for  tbe  dial  of  novices,  and  the  coun- 
cil of  Trent  charges  the  bishops  to  watch 
over  the  execution  of  these  rules.  The 
noviciate  is  generallv  very  severe.  The 
novice  has  to  learn  the  regulations  of  the 
order,  and,  generally,  to  perform  likewise 
many  menial  offices  about  the  convent, 
and  to  give  account  of  the  most  trifling 
actions  to  the  master  of  the  novices.  AM 
Ofders  are  not  equal  in  their  severity.  The 
ol]gect  of  this  hanh  treatment^-viz.  that 
the  monastic  vows,  if  taken  at  all,  may  be 
taken  voluntarily — ^is  frequently  frustrated 
by  families  compelling  some  of  their  mem- 
bers to  embrace  the  monastic  life,  however 
reluctant  they  may  be. 

NovT ;  Sclavonic  for  new  ;  e.  g.  JVVuy- 
(trad  (new  town). 

Nox ;  a  Roman  dei|y.    (See  AjrU.) 

NoTAU ;  a  cordial.  The  word  is  French, 
and  the  term  is  derived  from  the  use  of 
the  kernels  of  apricots,  nectarines  and 
Beaches,  in  flavoring  it.  The  use  of  them 
m  tXK>  large  quantities  has  sometimes  made 
Ae  liquor  pOisonoiis,  as  prussic  acid  may 
be  extracted  from  them.    The  other  in- 


gredients in  the  liquor  are  French  brandy, 
prunes,  celety,  bitter  ahnonde,  a  litde  es- 
sence of  orange-peel  aiid  essence  of  lem- 
on-peel, and  rose-water^  It  is  used  like 
the  other  liqueurs.    (See  Liqueur,) 

Nubia  ;  an  extensive  countiy  of  Africa, 
bordering  on  tbe  Red  sea  to  the  east,  Ni- 
gntia  (q.  v.)  to  the  west,  Abyssinia  on  the 
south,  and  Esypt  on  the  north.  It  lies  be- 
tween north  uititude.  Id^and  24^,  and  east 
longitude  38°  and  99^,  containing  a  siq/tir- 
flcial  area  of  about  360,000  square  miles, 
and  divided  into  a  great  number  of  king- 
doms, of  which  the  principal  are  Sennaar 
and  Dongola.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
Nile  (q.  v.),  which  here  receives  the  Ta- 
cazze,  and  forms  the  celebrated  peninsula 
ofMeroe.  (See  iMero^.)  In  the  northern 
part  of  the  country  there  are  extensive 
deserts,  in  which  roam  nomadic  tribes, 
who  lie  in  wait  for  the  caravans.  The 
valley  of  the  Nile  contains  the  larsestpart 
of  the  population,  and  is  fertile.  The  cli- 
mate in  general  is  excessively  hot,  but  in 
the  eastern  parts  is  more  moderate. 
Among  the  animals  are  elephants,  horses, 
camels,  civet-cats,  giraffes,  lions,  tigers, 
hyeenas,  hip()opotannT9es,  crocodiles,  os- 
triches. Senna  leaves,  ebony,  sandal- 
wood, bamboo,  gum,  corn,  tobacco,  sugar, 
rice,  tef  (a  kind  of  millet,  used  for  making 
bread),  &c.,  are  among  the  vegetable  pro- 
ductions. Gold  is  found  in  mines,  and  in 
tbe  river  sands.  The  principal  article  qf 
traffic  is  slaves,  which  are  imported  from 
the  central  P&rts  of  Afiica  to  the  number 
of  about  5000  annually,  and  exporred 
chiefly  to  Arabia  and  Egypt.  Dates,  gums 
and  ostrich  feathers  are  also  exported. 
The  population  is  small  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  the  country :  it  is  chiefly 
composed  of  tribes  of  Arabian  descent. 
The  Nubians  are  perfectly  black,  and  have 
the  thick  lips,  but  not  the  flat  nose,  nor  the 
prominent  jaws,  of  the  negro  race.  They 
are  well  made,  and  have  a  pleasing  ex- 
pression of  countenance;  they  are  tempe- 
rate, but  not  very  industrious.  They  are 
chiefly  Mohammedans.  Only  the  north - 
em  part  of  the  country  and  the  coast  of 
Habesh,  or  New  Arabia,  is  subject  to 
the  Turks.  The  separate  kingdoms  are 
governed  by  independent  chiefs,  called 
midek,  (See  Sermaar,)  Nulna  is  the  north- 
em  part  of  the  Ethiopia  of  the  ancients, 
who  placed  in  it  the  Nobates,  the  Blem- 
myes,  the  Troglodytes,  and  other  tribes. 
Mohammed  An  (q.  v.)  sent  an  expedition 
to  Nubia  under  his  son  Ismael,  in  1S81, 
for  the  purpose  of  discovering  gold  mines, 
destroymg  the  remnants  of  the  mamelukes, 
and  procuring  a  supply  of  negroes.  Thir 
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force  penetrated  as  far  as  ten  degrees 
north,  out  was  then  forced  to  retreaL  Cail- 
laud  (q.  v.),  who  accompanied  the  expedi- 
tion, has  written  an  account  of  the  coun- 
try.— See  Burckhard's  Travels  in  MjJfia ; 
Gfau*s  Nlm^  Discovered  Monuments  of 
Myssima ;  KiiTaud's  Vomge^  &c.  (5  vols!, 
with  300  plates,  Paris,  1831). 

NuniTT,  in  the  fine  arts;  the  naked 
state  of  the  human  body,  to  study  which 
is  equally  important  for  the  sculptor  and 
the  painter,  because,  though  the  latter 
comparatively  seldom  represents  the  hu- 
man body  entirely  without  covering,  yet 
the  appearance  of  the  covering  is  deter- 
mined by  the  structure  of  the  frame.  The 
reason  why  sculpture  represents  the  naked 
figure  so  much  more  than  painting,  is  be- 
cause it  can  speak  to  the  miifd  only 
through  the  form,  while  painting  has  tlie 
advantage  of  colors,  which,  conveying  a 
lively  idea  of  reality,  compel  the  conceal- 
ment of  much  of  the  body,  and,  in  fact, 
afford  the  artist  sufficient  means  of  ex- 
pression without  Such  an  exposure. 

NuESTRA.  Semora.,  and  Senhora 
(Spanish  and  Portuguese  for  Our  Lcubf) ; 
the  beginning  of  numerous  geographical 
names;  for  mstance,  Miestra  Sehora  de 
tos  Remedios  de  Pueblo  Mievo, 

NuEvo  (Spanish  for  new]  appears  in 
many  geographical  names. 

Nuisance.  Nuisances  are  either  com- 
mon, by  which  the  public  in  general  are 
incomnKMled,  or  nrivate,  and  affecting  par- 
ticular individuals.  Of  the  former  class 
are  all  obstructions  of  the  public  high- 
ways, as  by  putting  up  a  gate  across  the 
road ;  placing  a  person  in  the  streets  of  a 
thronged  city  to  distribute  handbills  of 
one's  trade,  whereby  a  crowd  is  collected ; 
keeping  a  stage-coach  in  the  street  an  un- 
reasonable time  for  taking  in  and  discharg- 
ing passengers  or  freight;  occupying  a 
side  of  the  street,  for  loading  and  unload- 
ing wagons  a  great  pait  of  the  day,  though 
it  be  at  the  warehouse  of  the  person  who 
employs  the  wagons,  and  though  tliere  be 
sufficient  room  for  two  wagons  to  pass 
each  other  on  the  other  side  of  the  street ; 
or  occupying  the  street  for  the  purpose  of 
sawing  timl^r,  though  it  is  done  that  the 
timber  may  be  taken  into  an  adjoining 
yard.  But  taking  down  a  building,  and 
puttinff  up,  instei^d  of  it,  a  higher  one, 
whereoy  tiie  street  is  darkened,  is  not  a 
common  nuisance.  Obstructinff  a  navi- 
gable river,  which  is  but  another  nighway, 
18  a  common  miisance,  as  bv  mooring  a 
barge  across  it,  erecting  a  bridge,  or  siuk- 
lOff  any  obstruction  in  the  channel.  But 
where  a  vessel  wa«  sunk  in  a  river  by  ac- 


cident, it  was  held,  in  one  case,  that  tb« 
owner  did  not,  by  neglecting  to  raise  and 
remove  it,  render  himself  liable  to  indict- 
ment for  a  common  nuisance,  though  the 
navigation  was  in  some  degree  obstructed. 
A  neglect  may  be  the  occasion  of  a  nui- 
sance of  this  description,  as  well  as  a  posi- 
tive act,  as  where  a  person  neglected  to 
clear  the  channel  of  a  river  on  his  own 
ffrounds,  and  it  was  thereby  made  to  flow 
back.  But  such  a  neglect  would  not,  in 
all  cases,  be  a  nuisance,  either  common  or 
private,  since  it  cannot,  in  general,  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  the  duty  of  all  proprietors  on 
the  banks  of  a  river  to  keep  the  channel 
free  through  their  lands.  Tumults  and 
annoying  sounds  are  another  species  of 
common  nuisance ;  and  a  common  scold, 
by  perpetually  disturbing  the  public,  be- 
comes liable  to  indictment  and  punish- 
ment therefor.  Poisoning  streams  is  an 
offence  of  this  description ;  and  so  also  is 
the  occasioning  noisome  smells,  to  the 
public  inconvenience.  Common  nuisances 
are  punishable  at  the  suit  of  the  public, 
b^  indictment.  Private  nuisances  are 
nmilar  in  kind,  but  are  annoyances  to  on- 
ly a  few,  and  the  persons  who  eaffer  may 
have  an  action  on  the  case  against  the  per- 
son who  occasions  them.  Another  reme- 
dy, both  against  common  and  private  nui- 
sances, is  the  right  that  every  person  in- 
commoded by  Uiem  has  to  abate  or  re- 
move them.  Thus  if  one  wishes  to  paw 
alonff  a  street  which  another  has  encum- 
bered by  some  nuisance,  he  is  not  oblised 
to  wait  to  indict  the  party  offending  before 
he  can  pass,  but  he  has  a  right  to  remove 
it,  provided  he  does  so  without  making 
anv  riot  or  tumult.  And  so  if  a  peiaon 
unlawfully  builds  a  dam  across  a  stream* 
whereby  the  water  is  made  to  flow  back 
upon  his  neighbor's  land,  the  proprietor  of 
the  land  overflowed  may  go  uponanothei 
person's  land,  without  tumult,  Ibroe  or 
riot,  and  remove  the  obstruction  ;  but  he 
must  be  certain  that  the  dam  is  a  nui- 
sance, before  he  ventures  upon  such  a 
step.  Erecting  a  smelting-house  near  to 
one's  land,  whereby  the  graas  and  herb- 
age are  destroyed,  has  been  held  to  be  a 
nuisance.  So  is  turning  water  towards 
one's  house,  so  that  it  runs  into  his  cellar. 
So  is  erecting  a  bridge,  or  setting  up  a 
ferry,  very  near  to  another  bridge  or  ferry, 
so  as  to  take  away  tolls.  So  a  sesspool, 
tallow-furnace,  place  for  keeping  swine, 
lime-kiki,  brew-house,  tamiery,  and  glaas- 
house,  have  been  held  to  be  nuisances,  in 
particular  instances,  where  they  were 
placed  too  near  dwelling-houses.  In  one 
instance,  in  England,  a  blackamith's  abop^ 
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of  which  a  neighbor  complained,  aakee|>- 
ing  him  awake  durinff  the  night  by  the 
bumnering,  was  beui  to  be  a  private 
Duiaance,  though  the  blackanutb  alleged^ 
in  defence,  that  he  did  not  work  at  unaear 
aonable  hours.  A  pigeon-house,  or  dove- 
cote, is  not  a  nuisance.  In  case  of  com- 
plaint by  a  lawyer  against  a  school  kept 
near  to  his  office,  as  disturbioff  him  in  his 
studies,  the  school  was  held  to  be  no 
nuisance. 

Nullity,  in  the  law  of  continental  Eu- 
rope, is  the  entire  invalidity  of  a  legal  pro- 
ceeding, or  legal  instnunenL  It  is  distin- 
guished from  mere  ineorrectnesa,  which 
may  be  remedied,  while  this  defeats  the 
whole  process.  The  declaration  of  nullity 
is  most  fiequent  in  the  French  civil  and 
criminal  law ;  and  the  court  of  cassation 
(q.  V.)  is  appropriated  exclusively  to  the 
tnal  of  cases  relating  to  this  pcunL  The 
corresponding  process  in  Englnnd  is  called 
a  wni  of  error.  In  Germany,  it  was  pro- 
vided, in  1654,  that  the  complaint  of 
nullity  should  be  brought  only  in  case  of 
incurable  defects,  and  within  thirty  yeara 

NuMANTiA,  a  town  in  that  part  of  Spain 
called  b^  the  Romans  I£fpania  Tarraeo- 
nmnsj  is  celebraied  for  its  desperate  re- 
sistance to  the  Roman  power.  The  na* 
tives  of  Spain  hod  continued  the  strug^ 
even  after  the  fall  of  Carthage,  and  Vina- 
thus  (q.  V.)  had  endeavored  to  organize  a 
general  insurrection  of  the  Spaniah  tribes. 
The  plan  failed ;  and,  while  the  greaieat 
part  of  the  CeMberiana  (q.  v.)  returned  to 
submiasbn,  the  Numantiana,  who  belong- 
ed to  the  Celdberian  tribe  Arevaci,  deter- 
mined to  hold  out  The  position  of  Nu- 
mantia  on  a  ateep  height  on  the  Douro 
(Duerol  at  the  confluence  of  the  Punto, 
allowed  an  attack  only  on  one  aide,  which 
waa  strengthened  by  art  The  first  at- 
tempt of  the  Roman  forces  under  the 
command  of  the  pnetor  Pompeiua  Aulus 
(A.  U.  616),  was  unsuccessful,  and  attend- 
ed with  great  loss.  Yet  more  disffraceful 
was  tlie  fidlure  of  the  consul  Hostilius 
Mnncinus  (617),  who  was  compelled  to 
capitulate  on  terms  which  the  senate  re- 
fused to  ratify.  The  commanders  who 
succeeded  avoided  coming  to  an  engage- 
ment vnth  the  brave  Numantians,  who 
omounted  only  to  8000  men  capable  of 
bearing  arms.  Scipio  Africanus  the 
younger,  the  destroyer  of  Carthacre,  was 
finally  sent  against  them,  with  a  force  of 
00,000  men.  He  determined  to  reduce 
the  place  by  famine,  and,  having  cut 
them  off  from  all  supplies,  compelled  ^e 
remnant  to  yield.  Many  of  them,  howev- 
er, kiiledtfaeirwiveB  and  children  and  them- 


selves, or  threw  themselves  into  the  flamea. 
Thus  fell  Numantia,  which  had  resisted  the 
ormsof  Rome  for  fourteen years,aflera«iege 
of  fourteen  months  (681  A.  U.,  133  B.  C). 
The  town  was  destroyed  by  the  conquei^ 
or.  Soria  (6000  inhabitants)  is  supposed 
to  be  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Numantia. 

Ndma  PoMPiLius,  the  seooiMl  kinc  of 
Rome,  reigned  firom  714  to  673  B.  C.  (or 
fh>m  the  thirty-nindi  to  the  eighty-firai 
year  after  the  buikling  of  the  dty).  He 
waa  the  fourth  aon  of  Pompilius  Poa(ki»o, 
adiatinguished  Sabine,  and  tne  husband  of 
Tatia,  the  daughter  of  the  Tatius  who,  for 
a  lonff  period,  shared  the  kinffdom  with 
Romulus.  After  he  had  lived  vrith  her 
as  a  private  individual  in  his  native  place 
ibr  thirteen  years,  he  retired,  upon  her 
death,  to  the  country,  where  he  led  a  se- 
cluded hfe,  till  he  was  called  by  the  Ro- 
mans from  hia  retirement  to  the  throne. 
Numa  waa  not,  like  Romulua,  a  warrior, 
but  poaaeaaed  all  the  qualitiea  of  a  lawgiv^ 
er  and  a  juat  and  wiae  ruler.  He  greatly 
sdmigthened  the  civil  institutions  of  Rome, 
by  uniting  them  with  refigions  oeremo- 
nies.  Numa  rose  &r  above  hia  cootem- 
poraries,  by  the  conception  that  no  mortal 
can  bring  himself  into  communion  with 
God  otherwise  than  in  thought  (as  Plu- 
tarch has  related,  in  his  life  ofNuma).  He 
was  the  founder  of  the  Roman  worship. 
The  establishment  of  the  colleges  of  pon- 
tiflces,  flaminea,  and  veatala,  tm  improve- 
ment of  the  calendar  (q.  v.),  the  fizung  €ii 
the  diuJagU  and  n«fMi,  the  veneration 
for  fonntm,  or  boundary  HMones,  Intended 
for  the  aecurity  of  property,  the  fbunding 
of  corporations,  and  the  aliolishing  of  hu- 
man sacrifices,  are  all  attribi)ted  to  him. 
The  temple  of  Janus  was  closed  fbr  the 
fint  time  during  his  reign.  Tradition  re- 
lates that  the  nymph  Egeria  (q.  v),  in  the 
grove  of  Aricia,  was  the  friend  and  coun- 
sellor of  Numa.  Some  have  endeavored 
to  make  him  die  pupil  of  Pytha^orea ;  but 
they  lived  at  least  two  centuries  apart. 
He  left  an  only  daughter,  Pompilia,  who 
married  Numa  Maruua,  and  became  the 
mother  of  Ancus  Martins,  the  fourth  king 
of  Rome. 

NuMBsa.    (See  JVoun.) 

Numbers.    (See  JVbtolian.) 

Numerator  of  a  FRACTioif ;  that  num- 
ber which  atands  above  the  Ime,  and 
ahowa  how  many  parta  the  fiaction  con- 
sists  o(  as  the  dmminaior  represents  the 
number  of  parts  iiMo  which  the  unit  ia 
supposed  to  be  divided. 

Numismatics  is  the  name  of  the  aai^ 
ence  which  has  for  its  object  the  atudy  of 
coins  and  medala,  principally  those  stru^ 
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l^  the  ancient  Gf«ek8  and  Romans.  The 
word  ia  derived  fifom  the  Greek  rofuvfta,  or 
the  Latin  mamtg,  sif^ni^ing  eotn,  or  medot. 
The  name  of  eonu  la  given  to  the  pieces 
of  metal  on  which  £e  public  authority 
baa  impressed  different  marics  to  indicate 
their  weight  and  value,  to  make  them  a 
convenient  medium  of  exchange.  By  the 
word  m/tdak^  when  used  in  reference  to 
modem  times,  is  understood  pieces  of 
metal  similar  to  coins,  but  not  intended  as 
means  of  exchange,  but  struck  and  dis- 
tiibuted  in  memory  of  some  important 
event  The  name  ofmedaiU,  however,  is 
also  giveii  to  all  the  pieces  of  money 
which  have  remained  from  ancient  times. 
The  parts  of  a  coin  or  medal  are  the  two 
sides;  1.  the  obverse  side,  face  or  head 
{para  advenOjanUcajVavera),  which  con- 
tains a  portrait  of  tlie  person  at  whose 
command,  or  in  whose  honor,  it  was 
stnick,  or  other  figures  relating  to  him. 
This  portrait  consists  either  of  the  head, 
alone,  or  the  bust  (proUnnt),  or  of  a  half 
or  fuU-length  figure.  2.  The  reverse 
[para  avena,  pomea,  le  revera)  contains 
mvthological,  allegorical,  or  other  figures. 
The  words  around  the  border  form  the 
legend ;  those  in  the  middle  the  inscrip- 
tion* (See  Legend)  Neither  of  these 
were  originally  placed  on  ccuns:  the  latter 
is  frequently  merely  a  monogram.  The 
lower  part  of  the  coin,  which  is  separated 
by  a  Ime  fix>m  the  figures,  or  the  inscrip- 
tion, is  the  basis,  or  exergue,  and  contains 
subsidiaiy  matter,  as  the  date,  the  place 
where  the  piece  was  struck,  &c.  Nu- 
mismatics has  the  same  divisions  as  histo- 
ly.  Ancient  numismatics  extends  to  the 
extinction  of  the  empire  of  the  West;  the 
numismatics  of  the  middle  ages  com- 
mence with  Charlemagne;  m<Mlem  nu- 
mismatics with  the  revival  of  learning. 
The  pieces  of  metal  used  first  as  monev 
were  nide  and  shapeless,  with  some  mane 
to  indicate  at  once  their  weight  and  value. 
Ancient  viriters  even  mention  money  of 
leather  among  the  Carthaginians,  Spartans 
and  Romans.  Money  of  wood  is  also 
mentioned  among  the  Romans ;  as  also  of 
shells,  which  are  still  used  by  some  Afri- 
can tribes.  But  gold,  silver  and  copper 
have  been  and  are  the  ordinary  materials 
of  money.  The  form  of  money  is  round, 
oval,  square,  triangular,  or  lonir,  as  were 
at  first  the  abolL  The  study  of  medals  is 
indispensable  to  archeeology,  and  to  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  fine 
arts.  They  indicate  the  names  of  prov- 
inces and  cities,  determine  their  position, 
and  present  piotures  of  many  celebrated 
places.    They  fix  the  period  of  events. 


determine,  sometimes,  theur  ehaiacler,  and 
enable  us  to  trace  the  series  of  kings. 
They  enable  us  to  learn  the  different  met- 
alluigical  processes,  the  different  alloys, 
the  mode  of  gilding  and  plating  practised 
by  the  ancients,  Uhe  metals  which  they 
used,  their,  weights  and  measures,  their 
different  modes  6f  reckoning,  the  names 
and  titles  of  the  various  magistrates  and 
princes,  and  alsc^  their  portraits,  the  differ- 
ent divinities,  with  their  attributes  and 
titles,  the  utensils  and  the  ceremonies  of 
their  worship,  the  costume  of  the  priests — 
in  fine,every  thins  which  relates  to  usage's 
civil,  military  ana  religious.  Medals  cuso 
serve  to  acquaint  us  widi  the  histon^  of 
art.  Thev  contain  representations  of'^sev- 
eral  celebrated  works  of  antiquity,  as  the 
Hercules  Famese,  the  Venus  of  Gnidoa. 
Like  gems  and  statues,  they  enable  us  to 
trace  the  epochs  of  difi^nt  styles  of  art, 
to  ascertain  its  progress  aroon^  the  most 
civilized  nations,  and  its  condition  among 
the  rude.  Medals  are  of  great  assistiuice  to 
philology,  and  the  explanation  of  the  an- 
cient cbssics.  The  ancient  medals  were 
struck  or  cast  Some  were  first  cast,  and 
then  struck.  The  fint  coins  of  Rome, 
and  the  other  cities  of  Italy,  must  have 
been  cast:  the  hammer  could  not  have 
produced  so  bold  relief.  The  copper 
coins  of  Egypt  were  cast  The  right  of 
coining  money  has  always  been  one  of  the 
privileges  which  rulers  have  confined  to 
themselves.  The  free  cities  have  inserib- 
ed  only  their  names  on  their  coins.  The 
cities  subject  to  kings  sometimes  obtained- 
permission  to  strike  money  in  their  own 
name,  but  most  fire^uently  were  required 
to  add  the  name  or  image  of  the  king  to 
whom  they  were  subject.  The  medab  of 
the  Parthians  and  Phoenicians  offer  many 
examples  of  this  sort  Rome,  under  the 
republic,  allowed  no  individual  the  right 
to  coin  money ;  no  magistrate  was  to  put 
his  image  thereon,  though,  sometimes,  this 
honor  was  allowed  by  a  particular  decree 
of  the  senate.  We  can  count  among  the 
numismatic  countries  only  those  into 
which  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  carried 
the  use  of  money.  The  people  in  tlie 
most  northern  part  of  Europe  had  no 
money,  nor  had  those  of  Asia  which  ex- 
tended most  to  the  east,  and  those  of  Afii- 
ca  at  a  distance  from  the  Mediterranean. 
Weight  should  be  the  standard  of  the 
value  of  money;  and  many  volumes  have 
been  written  on  the  value  of  coins,  and 
their  weight  The  difBcidties,  however, 
have  not  been  entirely  cleared  up,  because 
the  same  terms  (cu,  dermer,  aeaterce)  have 
always  been  employed  without  regard  to 
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ilifibrenceoftiiiie.  In  the  code  of  JustiD- 
ian,  complaiDts  are  made  of  the  indeifi- 
mteneee  of  these  expreesiooB  in  donations. 
The  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  dtfier- 
ence  of  weight  in  the  coins  of  diflferent 
citiesy'and  by  our  ignorance  of  the  value 
of  gold  and  silver  compared  with  that  of 
bronze  at  different  periods.  The  coins 
preserved  from  antiquity  are  much  more 
numerous  than  those  which  we  possess 
from  the  period  of  the  middle  ages,  in  the 
proportion  of  a  hundred  to  one.  Medals 
are  sometimes  dug  up  singly,  or  in  small 
numbers,  where  they  appear  to  have  been 
thrown  by  accident;  but  the  principal 
stores  are  found  in  tombs,  or  in  places 
where  fear,  avarice  or  superstition  had 
deposited  them.  Millin  thinks  that  the 
number  of  extant  medals  from  ancient 
times  may  amount  to  70,000.  Till  the 
third  century,  the  fiices  on  medals  were 
represented  in  profile.  In  the  coins  of  the 
lower  empire,  on .  the  contrary,  we  see 
Gothic  front  ftces  filling  the  whole  field 
of  medals.  The  moderns  have  employed 
both  modes.  The  ancients  gave  more 
relief  to  the  figure.  The  art  of  coining 
has  flourished  much  in  Spain.  That 
country  was  deprived  of  the  privilege  of 
coining  in  the  time  of  Caligula.  The 
most  ancient  Spanish  medals  are  of  silver ; 
their  form  is  rude,  the  style  of  the  design 
barbarous.  The  numerous  cities  which 
existed  in  ancient  Gaul,  before  its  conquest 
by  the  Romans,  fabricated  money  of  gold, 
sUver  an4  copper.  The  execution  of 
.  |ome  of  them  is  excellent,  but  the  greatest 
part  are  barbarous.  No  medals  are  known 
of  Britain,  with  the  exception  of  some 
struck  by  some  of  the  Augustuses,  towards 
the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire ;  and  the 
same  miw  be  said  of  Germany.  The 
medals  of  some  of  the  Italian  cities  bear 
the  character  of  Greek  art,  and  are  excel- 
lent. The  medals  of  these  cities  are  nu- 
merous, as  the  Romans  permitted  their 
inhabitants  to  coin  money  long  after  hav- 
ing subjected  them.  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor  present  many  fine  and  curious 
medals.  The  coins  of  the  kings  of  Mace- 
don  are  the  most  ancient  of  any  yet  dis- 
covered bearing  portraits;  and  Alexander 
I,  who  commenced  his  reign  about  500 
yeare  B.  C,  is  the  earliest  monarch  whose 
medals  have  yet  been  found.  Then  succeed 
the  sovereigns  who  reigned  in  Sicily,  Ca- 
ria,  Cyprus,  Heraclea  and  Pontus.  After- 
wards comes  the  series  of  kings  of  Egypt, 
Syria,  the  Cimmerian  Boephorus,  Thrace, 
Parthia,  Armenia,  Damascus,  Cappadocia, 
Paphlagonia,  Perranos,  Galatia,  Cilicia, 
Sparta,  Peooia,  Epirus,  Illyricum,  Gaul, 


and  the  Alps.  This  series  reaches  from 
the  en  of^  Alexander  the  Great  to,  the 
Christian  era,  comprising  a  period  of  about 
330  years.  This  roust  be  accounted  the 
third  medalljc  series  of  ancient  mouarehs; 
and  the  fourth  and  last  descends  to  the 
fourth  century,  includinff  some  of  the 
kings  of  Thrace,  of  Bosphorus,  and  Par- 
thia, with  those  uf  Comagene,  Edessa,  or 
Osrhoene,  Mauritania  and  Judea.  A 
perfect  and  distinct  series  is  formed  by  the 
Roman  emperors,  from  Julius  Caesar  to 
the  Gothic  aestruction  of  the  empire,  and, 
indeed^  still  later.  The  Grecian  medals 
claim  that  place  in  a  cabinet,  fit>m  their 
antiquity,  which  their  woricmanship  might 
ensure  to  them,  independendy  of  that  ad- 
ventitious consideration.  It  is  observed 
by  Pinkerton,  that  an  immense  number  of 
the  medals  of  cities,  which,  from  their 
character,  we  must  iudge  to  bo  of  the 
highest  antiquity,  have  a  surprising 
stren^h,  beauty  and  relief,  in  their  im- 
pressions. Al>out  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  however,  this  art  a]>peare  to  have 
attained  its  highest  perfection.  The  corns 
of  Alexander  and  his  father  exceed  all 
that  were  ever  executed,  if  we  except 
those  of  Sicily,  Magna  Gnecia,  and  the 
ancient  ones  of  Asia  Minor.  Sicilian 
medals  are  fiimous  for  workmanship,  even 
from  Gelo's  time.  The  coins  of  the  Syi- 
ian  kings,  successors  to  Alexander,  almost 
equal  his  own  in  beauty.  But  adequate 
iudces  are  constrained  to  confine  their 
hi^h  praises  of  the  Greek  mint  to  those 
corns  struck  before  the  subjection  of 
Greece  to  the  Roman  empire.  The  Ro- 
man coins,  considered  as  medals  in  a  cab 
inet,  may  be  resolved  into  two  great  di- 
visions, me  consular  and  imperial.  The 
consular  coins  seldom  or  never  bore  the 
names  or  titles  of  consuls  till  towards  the 
close  of  the  republic ;  nevertheless,  they 
are  not  improperly  called  cof»uZar,  because 
they  were  struck  in  the  consular  times  of 
Rome.  These  have  also  been  denomi- 
nated ^  coins  of  families,**  and  are  arranged 
according  to  the  names  inscribed  on 
them.  The  brass  consular  coins  are 
rather  uninterestm^,  consisting  chiefly  of 
large,  unwieldy  pieces,  with  types  of 
insipid  similari^.  Few  of  them  have  any 
imagery  or  sfymbol.  GJold  was  first  coin- 
ed at  Rome,  sixty-two  yeare  after  the  ap- 
plicatioj  of  the  mint  to  silver.  The  gen- 
eral gold  coin  is  the  amrus.  The  consu- 
lar coins,  whose  number  is  estimated  at 
900  in  brass,  and  2000  m  silver,  extend 
not  to  above  100  in  gold,  most  of  which 
are  curious.  The  name  of  imperial  med<f 
als  is  applied  specifically  to  those  struck 
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ftfler  the  concluskm  of  the  repuUican  era 
of  Rome  down  to  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire.  Caius  Julius  Cfleaar  was  the  first 
Roman  who  obtained  permisaion  to  fmt 
his  figure  upon  medab.  The  triumviiB 
had  each  his  8f>t  of  medals.  The  inedalB 
struck  after  the  death  and  apotheosis  of 
Augustus  bear  the  title  Dwu$  Auguitas, 
With  Oonstantine  commences  the  series 
of  medals  of  the  emperors  of  the  East  or 
t€  Constantinople.  The  series  nf  imperial 
medals  concludes  with  tlioee  of  Michael 
IX.  The  colonial  medals  had  sometimes 
Greek,  sometimes  even  Punic,  legends; 
but  those  with  Latin  only  are  far  more 
numerous.  Some  of  these  coins  are  ele- 
gant ;  but  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  rude 
and  uninteresting.  They  begin  with  Ju- 
lius and  Antony,  and  occiu*  only  in  brass. 
Most  of  the  gold  consular  coins  are  of 
great  beauty  and  high  value.  The  coins 
of  the  middle  ages  embrace  the  hracUatts^ 
&C.,  which,  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
Roman  empire,  were  circulated  in  the 
newly-formed  European  states — ^the  sec- 
ond ineuntdnda  of  the  forgotten  art  of 
coinage.  Numismatics  appears  to  have 
been  entirely  unknown,  as  a  science,  to 
the  ancients.  It  does  not  appear  fiom  any 
ancient  works,  that  any  value  was  set 
upon  coins  as  curiosities  by  the  collectors 
of  works  of  art,  in  the  times  of  Augustus 
and  the  Antonines,  though  there  were,  at 
that  time,  series  of  coins  of  cities,  some  of 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  and  attract 
attention  on  account  of  their  antiquity, 
and  the  beauty  of  their  execution.  Such 
are  the  coins  of  Syboris,  and  the  cities  of 
Magna  Grsecia,  which,  with  their  inde- 
pendence, lost  the  right  of  coinage.  This 
disregard  is  more  remarkable,  as  gems, 
which  are  so  nearly  allied  to  them,  were 
in  high  esteem ;  but,  in  the  fifteenth,  and 
particularly  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth, 
century,  princes  and  private  individuaJs, 
particularly  in  Italy,  France  and  Germany, 
rivalled  each  other  in  zeal  for  collecting 
these  remains  of  antiquity,  at  first,  princi- 
pally with  a  view  of  obtaining  portraits  of 
the  chief  characters  of  Roman  history. 
Learned  treatises  soon  succeeded  these 
first  collections,  in  which  the  chief  atten- 
tion had  been  paid  to  striking  impressions. 
The  earliest  treatise  upon  numismatics 
was  published  by  a  Spaniard,  Antonio 
Agostino,  in  1577,  in  his  dialogues,  which 
have  been  translated  into  all  languages. 
Jac.  and  Octav.  Strada,  by  works  illus- 
traced  widi  plates,  drew  the  attention  of 
the  great  and  the  rich  to  this  subject. 
WoUffuig  Lazius,  physician  to  Ferdinand 
Ii  made  use  of  coins  for  the  illusuration  of 


hiMoiy.  PiilTJo  Onini  «iid  Ad.  Oeooi,  a 
physician  at  AogsiiuiY,  applied  themselfw 
to  the  study  of  3ie  Rooian  family  and  im- 
perial coins;  and  it  is  to  beregratled  that 
the  latter  re«rfeted  himself  so  much  in  his 
inquiries,  fi>r  his  process,  with  re^^iert  lo 
chronological  amngement,  waa  eonfeas- 
edly  good.  Hub.  G<>hz,  the  eon  of  a 
painter  of  WOrtzbuig,  is  particularly  wor- 
thy of  mention,  as  the  first  who  paid 
much  attention  to  (rrecian  ooios ;  bat 
there  is  a  want  of  accuracy  in  the  writers 
of  that  period,  which  renden  a  great  part 
of  their  labore  useJess.  Gohz  was  at  onoe 
a  draughtsman  and  an  engraver,  but  suf- 
fered himself  to  mtroduce  so  much  of  his 
own  invention  into  his  engravings  of 
coins,  that  they  are  liable  to  suspicion  in 
many  cases  where  they  may  have  been 
correct  Meanwhile,  the  art  of  imitating 
the  genuine  antique  coins  began  to  bo 
practised.  At  first,  without  any  intention 
of  deceiving,  but  merely  to  ftciMtate  the 
studv,  the  ekilfiil  die-cutters  Oavino, 
Belli,  &C.,  at  Padua,  Panna  and  Vioenza, 
made  imitations  of  ancient  coins  ;  but 
these  imitations  were  afterwards  passed 
off  for  genuine,  and  soon  became  an  arti- 
cle of  trade,  which  has  continued  to  tins 
day.— 3ee  Sestini's  S^pm  i  modem  Fhisifi- 
eatori  di  MedagUe  Grteke  tmHtkCj  ek. 
(Florence,  1826,  4to.).— The  great  nom- 
bere  of  counterfeit  coins  deterred  many, 
during  the  period  which  noweoromenred, 
fiom  the  study  of  numismatics ;  at  least,  it 
lessened  the  taste  for  this  study,  always 
diflicult  on  account  of  the  learned  appa- 
ratus necessary;  but  the  researches  into 
separate  departments  of  the  science  be- 
came more  extensive,  and  the  works  of 
Vaillant,  Spanheim,  J.  J.  Gessner,  Pellerin, 
not  to  mention  numerous  others,  who 
have  applied  immense  stores  of  learning 
to  the  illustration  and  explanation  of  nu- 
mismatics, are  well  worthy  of  attention, 
though  they  are  not  to  be  implicitly  trust- 
ed. The  materials  had  now  so  much 
increased,  by  the  accumulation  of  newly- 
discovered  pieces  (Vaillant  visited  the  Eiisc 
several  times ;  Pellerin  added  to  the  Pa- 
risian cabinet  alone  33,000  ancient  coins), 
that  a  critical  selection  and  arrangement 
of  the  genuine  became  doubly  necessary, 
in  order  to  facilitate  a  general  survey  of 
them.  Joseph  Eckhel  (q.  v.)  undertook 
this  task  witti  success,  and,  by  a  strict  ^- 
ograpblo^I  and  chronological  method,  m-> 
troduced  so  much  prder  into  this  science, 
that  great  light  was  shed  upon  many  ob- 
scure points  of  histoiy  and  archremqgy. 
His  system  was  first  practically  applied  ny 
himself  to  the  arrangement  of  die  cabinet 
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at  Vienna,  and  afterwards  presented  in  an 
improved  form  in  his  great  woik  Doc-' 
trina  Mimcmm  veUrum  (Vienna,  1793—98, 
8  vols.,  4to.),  to  which  all  later  researches 
can  only  do  considered  as  additions  or 
improvements.  Doraenioo  Sestini  follow- 
ed this  system  in  fats  works  upDn  the  nu- 
mismatic Hernne — Lettere  e  Dissertazume 
yyumismaHchu  (10  vols.);  Mionnet,  in  his 
Descr.  dts  M6aaUle3  Grecques  ardiques  (a 
ilAh  supplementary  volume  of  which 
has  already  appeanMl).  The  investiga- 
tions into  the  mixtures  of  metals,  and  uie 
execution  of  tlio  stamps ;  the  form,  size,, 
weight,  value  aud  number  of  the  ancient 
coins ;  their  genuineness  or  spuriousneas, 
become  susceptible  of  more  certainty,  by 
the  accumulation  of  materials  of  compari- 
son ;  and  the  understanding  of  the  types 
and  legends  is  also  fiicilitated  by  similar 
means.  The  coins  of  tlie  middle  ages, 
which  have  from  time  to  time  been 
brought  to  light,  are  now  sought  for  with 
zeal.  By  pursuing  the  same  method  with 
the  modern  as  with  the  ancient  coins,  ar^ 
ranging  them  in  a  strictly  chronoloffical 
order,  th^y  have  F)een  made  to  shed  Tight 
upon  subjects  which  manuscripts  had  left 
unexplained.  The  separate  works  upon 
the  coins  of  different  countries,  such  as 
those  by  Liistonaso  for  Spain,  Zanetti  for 
Italy,  Le  Blanc  for  France,  Leake  for 
England,  Bicherodt  for  Denmark,  &c., 
Becker  for  Germany,  Voigt  for  Bohemia, 
and  othei's,  afford  a  jnass  of  materials,  but 
are  sometimes  open  to  criticism.  We 
should  here  also  mention  K.  F.  W.  Erb- 
stein^s  Numismatic  Fragments  relative  to 
Saxon  History,  together  with  an  Appen- 
dix of  the  remarkable  Coins  of  the  Middle 
Ages  (Dresden,  1827,  in  German);  and 
Chr.  Jak.  Gotz^s  Imperial  German  Coins 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  containing  600  coins 
from  Charlemagne  to  Maximilian  I,  in  52 
lithographic  plates^  with  descriptions 
(Drearlen,  1828).  The  modern  coins  and 
medals  are  more  valuable  as  specimens  of 
art  than  as  historical  guides.  They  are, 
as  Hei'der  has  remarked,  a  striking  proof 
of  the  vaiieties  of  taste.  The  review  of 
the  progress  of  numismatics  is  facilitated 
by  the  splendid  works  entitled  Hiatoires, 
jifikdliques,  such  as  those  of  Louis  XIV, 
XV,  Napoleon,  &c.  Some  authors  have 
treated  of  particular  coins — LilienthaPs 
Cabinet  of  Dollars  (Thalercabintt);  Koh- 
ler's  Cabinet  of  Ducats  (Dukalencabinet) ; 
Bohmc's  Cabinet  of  Groschen  ( Groschen- 
calnnet),  &c. ;  and  this  tnethod  renders  a 
more  minute  examination  practicable. 
L.  Ch.  Schmieder's  Dictionary  of  Numis- 
matics— Handworlerbuch  der  geaammUn 
VOL.  iz.  30 


MUmkunde  (Halle  and  Berlin,  1611—15) 
is  a  tndy  learned  manual.  The  literature 
of  numismatics  is  prolific ;  and  there  are 
several  works  which  will  assist  the  stu- 
dent in  a  general  view  of  the  science,  such 
as  Btmduri  BiUioUieca  Mimana,  seu  Axtc- 
tonan  ^deRe  Mtmaria  «crtW.,  ecLaLJl. 
Fabriao  (Hamburg,  1719,  4to.);  JJpsius 
BtbUoiheca  Mmana,  etc.  (Leipnc,  1801, 2 
vols.);  but  a  work  is  yet  wanting  which 
shall  give  a  full  view  of  the  actual  state 
of  the  science. — See,  also,  Pinkerton's 
Essay  on  Medals  (2  vols.,  8vo<,  London, 
1789)1  Eve\yn'»  Mmismata  (folio,  1G07); 
and  Addison's  Dialogues  on  anciaU  Med- 
als (London,  1726). 

Nuncios ;  the  persons  sent  by  the  pope 
on  foreign  missions  which  concern  eccle 
siastical  aflairs.  (See  Legate.)  The  Ro- 
man bishops  had  agents  at  the  court  of 
the  emperors  from  the  fourth  century,  un- 
der the  name  of  apocrisiarii  and  respon- 
sales.  It  was  not  till  the  ninth  century, 
that  the  increasing  power  of  the  pope  oc- 
casioned extcaordmary  missions  of  legates 
to  provincial  synods  and  foreign  courts, 
when  subiects  of  great  importance  were 
to  be  considered.  In  the  eleventh  centu- 
ry, Nicholas  II  and  Alexander  II  sent  such 
representatives  ad  visitandas  provi$mas,  to 
rdot  out  heresies,  with  untimited  power — 
a  measure  of  which  Gregory  VH  and  his 
successors,  of  course,  eagerly  availed  them- 
selves. The  legates  presided  at  the  sy- 
nods which  they  convoked,  and  decided 
in  the  most  importimt  ecclesiastical  atfiurs. 
Many  bishops  procured  the  oflSce  of  legate 
for  themselves,  in  order  to  prevent  the  en- 
trance of  foreign  legates  into  their  dioceses ; 
but  neither  this  precaution,  nor  the  open 
resistance  of  the  German  bishops,  could 

{)revent  the  inroads  of  papal  power.  Eng- 
and  freed  herself  from  this  intrusion  by 
having  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  de- 
clared perpetual  legate  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, and  Philip  the  Fair,  king  of  France, 
even  daitul  to  arrest  a  papal  legate,  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  German  bishoj^s 
had  succeeded,  down  to  die  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, in  preventing  the  establishment  of 
Ccrmaneiit  legates,  and  their  tribunals; 
ut,  when  the  reformation  pressed  the  Ger- 
man Catholic  church  extremely  hard, 
the  pope  succeeded  in  introducing  them. 
Thus  originated  four  permanent  nunHa- 
fwr<E,  with  archiepiscopal  privileges,  at  Vi- 
enna, Cologne,  Lucerne  and  Brussels ;  and, 
in  spite  of  the  struggles  of  the  clergy, 
Pius  VI  even  established  a  new  one  at 
Munich,  in  1785.  Joseph  II,  Oct.  12; 
1785,  denied  the  ri^ht  of  the  nuncios  to 
jurisdiction  in  ecclesiastical  aftairs,  and  the 
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arcbbishops  of  Mayence,  Treves,  Cologne 
and  Salzburg,  agreed,  at  the  congrew  of 
Ems,  to  limit  the  popes  to  the  privileges 
which  they  had  enjoyed  in  the  first  cen- 
turies over  foreign  dioceses.  But  the 
elector  of  Bavaria  supported  the  nuncio 
Zoglio,  and  the  party  of  the  nuncio,  at 
Brussels,  who  had  been  at  first  driven 
away,  was  victorious  during  the  troubles 
in  the  Netherlands,  excited  by  the  meas- 
ures of  the  emperor  Joseph ;  and,  in  Ger- 
many, the  bishops  of  W^irzburg,  Spire, 
Hildesheim  and  Liege,  formed  a  party 
opposed  to  the  above-mentioned  arch- 
bishops. Joseph  II  could  no  longer  sup- 
port the  latter,  on  account  of  the  dissatis- 
raction  of  his  own  subjects,  and,  after  his 
death,  in  1790,  the  old  state  of  things  was 
restored,  and  the  power  of  the  pope  be- 
came firmer  than  beifore,  until  the  French 
revolution  changed  the  fiice  of  Europe. 
At  present,  the  nuncios  at  Munich  and 
Vienna  can  do  nothing  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  courts,  and,  in  Austria,  every 
clei]gyman  is  prohibited  from  transacting 
biniuei^  with  the  pope  through  his  nun- 
cio. The  nuncio  in  Lucerne,  restored  in 
1803,  enjoys  the  greatest  remains  of  a 
power  incompatible  with  the  advance- 
ment of  civilization.    (&ee  hUemuntius,) 

NuNiA.;  a  village  of  Irak  Arabi,  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Tigris,  opposite  to 
Mosul ;  supposed  to  be  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Nineveh.  Here  are  mounds  sim- 
ilar to  those  of  Babylon.  The  first  is 
about  a  mile  from  Mosul,  and  is  neariy  a 
ynile  in  circuit.  The  second,  considerably 
higher,  but  less  extensive,  is  crowned  by  a 
building  with  a  cupola,  and  is  said  to  be 
the  tomb  of  the  prophet  Jonali,  and  is  vis- 
ited by  the  Jews  as  a  place  of  pilgrimage. 
Similar  mounds  may  be  traced  farther  up 
for  several  miles. 

Nuns.    (See  Monagteries,) 

Nuovo  (Italian  for  new)  appears  in  ma- 
ny geographical  names. 

Nuremberg,  formerly  a  free  imperial 
city  of  Germany,  famous,  in  the  middle 
ages,  for  its  extensive  commerce,  situated 
in  the  ancient  circle  of  Franconia,  was 
given  to  Bavaria  by  the  act  of  the  German 
confederacy,  and  taken  possession  of 
Sept  15,  1806.-  It  had,  in  1822,  31,660 
inhabitants  within  the  walls :  the  suburbs 
contain  5770.  The  small  river  Pegnitz 
divides  the  city  into  two  parts;  Ion.  11^  4' 
SS^'E.;  lat49^26'55''N.  The  inhabitants 
are  mostly  Lutherans.  Like  Pisa  (though 
not  to  the  same  degree),  Nuremoerg  is 
distinguished  for  ti>ices  of  ages  long  eone 
by — monuments,  churches,  houses,  which 
remind  the  beholder  of  ancient  times,  and 


render  it,  for  every  lover  of  history,  and 
particularly  for  every  German,  a  peculiar* 
ly  interesting  place.  The  ancient  castle, 
on  a  hill,  contains  the  public  gallery  of 
pictures,  witli  many  paintings  on  glass. 
The  city  hall,  275  (German)  £et  long,  is  a 
famous  building,  in  which  many  pictures 
of  Albert  D(irer  are  still  preserved.  The 
Gothic  church  of  St  Lawrence,  the  beau- 
tifiil  church  of  Sl  Sebuldus,  with  the  ex- 

3uisite  bronze  cenotaph,  the  church  of  St. 
anies,  and  the  restored  church  of  St. 
Giles,  the  arsenal,  and  other  buildings,  are 
ornaments  to  tiie  city.  The  library  of  tho 
city  is  considerable ;  the  high  school  good. 
It  has  a  polytechnic  school,  a  conservatory 
of  antiquities  and  Nuremberg  works  of 
arts,  and  an  academy  of  fine  arts.  Before 
the  passage  to  the  East  Indies  round  the 
cape  of  G^od  Hope  was  discovered,  Nu- 
remberg was  one  of  the  greatest  commer- 
cial places  in  the  world,  as  it  was  the  great 
mart  of  the  produce  of  the  East,  coming 
from  Italy,  and  going  to  the  Noith.  But 
the  change  in  Uie  commercial  worid,  the 
devastations  of  the  thirty  years'  war,  and 
the  antiquated  institutions  of  the  city,  put 
a  stop  to  her  prosperity.  Yet  the  manu- 
factures of  the  place  are  still  very  consid- 
erable: it  niRnufactures  brass,  steel  and 
iron  wire  and  wares,  looking-glasses,  mu- 
sical instruments,  maps,  eogiavings,  &c. 
The  toys  made  here  go  to  all  parts  of  the 
world,  as  the  frugal  habits  and  great  in- 
dustry of  the  inhabitants,  assisted  even  by 
young  children,  enable  them  to  make 
them  very  cheap.  The  income  of  this 
once  imperial  city  is  valued  at  800,000 
fiorins.  She  (jossensed  a  territory  of  about 
490  square  miles,  witli  40,000  inhabitants. 
Information  reg{>cciing  her  fonner  history 
and  works  of  art  is  to  be  found  in  the 
JV^nbargisches  Taschenbuch  (2  vols.,  1821 
and  18SS),  of  which  Der  SammUr  Jur 
KuTist  und  Merihum  (1824  et  scq.,  with 
engravings)  is  a  continuation.  The  soci- 
ety of  artists  and  friends  of  the  arts  are 
publishing  a  work  called  Die  ^tmber^er 
Kunstler,  reschUderl  nach  threm  Leben  und 
W^&cn.— -Nuremberg  gingerbread  is  fa- 
mous among  the  boys  and  girls  of  Ger- 
many*  ' 

Nutation  (from  the  Lotin  nuialio)of 
the  axis  of  the  eanh.  In  the  article  jPrt' 
jcession  of  Ihe  Equinoxes^  the  reasons  are 
given  why  the  axis  of  the  globe  undcr> 
goes  annually  a  change  of^  position  of 
about  50",  on  account  of  the  irregularity 
in  the  attractions  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
occasioned  by  the  spheroidal  fonn  of  the 
earth.  Of  these  50",  30'',  on  an  average, 
are  referrible  to  the  attraction  of  the  moon. 
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But  she  cannot  produce  this  effect  regu- 
larly, on  account  of  her  own  change  of 
position ;  and  there  result  from  these 
changes  not  only  inequalities  in  the 
q<iantity  of  the  precession  ofthe  e€|uinoxeSy 
but  also  a  small  motion  or  nutation  in  the 
axis  of  the  earth,  or  in  the  plane  of  the 
equator,  in  consequence  or  which  the 
stars  appear  sometimes  to  approach  the 
equator,  at  other  times  to  recede  from  it, 
varying  from  their  mean  place  about  9i 
second.  This  apparent  cbanse  in  the 
declination  of  the  stars  was  first  discovered 
by  observation  by  Bradley,  and  the  physi- 
cal causes  of  it  were  explained  by  D'Alem- 
bert  and  otheis.  It  is  obvious  that  a 
change  in  the  position  of  the  moon  to- 
wards the  earth  must  produce  a  change 
in  the  attraction  of  the  moon  upon  the 
spheroidal  part  of  the  earth.  Now,  this 
position  is  affected  considerably  by  the 
change  in  the  situation  of  the  moon's 
nodes,  which  are  subjected  to  an  annual 
motion  of  about  18°,  completing  a  revolu- 
tion round  the  heavens  in  about  eighteen 
or  nineteen  prears.  In  consequence  of 
this,  the  position  of  the  moon's  orbit  to  the 
equator  can  vary  10°,  and  the  change  in 
the  attraction  of  the  moon  on  the  sphe- 
roidal part  of  the  earth,  arising  from  this 
change  of  inclination,  produces  the  nuta- 
tion of  9i  seconds,  the  period  of  which  is 
about  eighteen  or  nineteen  years.  The 
Iirecession  and  nutation  alter  the  right 
ascensions,  declinations  and  longitudes 
of  the  heavenly  bodies;  the  latimdes 
remain  unchanged.  D'Alembert  (in  his 
Becherehu  $ur  la  Pr^esnon  dts  ^knd- 
note$  U  9ur  la  Mdaiion  (Paris,  1749, 
4to.)  and  Laplace  (Micanique  CdesU) 
have  succeeded,  by  analysis,  in  re- 
ducing all  these  intricate  phenomena  to 
the  law  of  gravity  with  the  most  complete 
success,  and  the  corrections,  calculated 
thereupon,  and  contained  in  the  astro- 
nomical tables,  agree  roost  perfecdy  with 
observations 

Nut-Galls.  (See  Gall,  Gall  Fly^  and 
GaUic  AddL) 

Nuthatch  (ntto,  Lin.);  a  ffenus  of 
birds  somewhat  allied  in  their  habits  to 
the  woodpeckers.  They  are  distinguish- 
ed as  follows:  Bill  moderate,  very  hard, 
conic-subulate,  subroonded,  a  little  com- 
)>re«ed,  straight,  edges  sharp,  mandibles 
equal,  lower  usually  having  a  small  angle; 
nostrils  basal,  orbicular,  open,  half  closed 
by  a  membrane,  and  covered  by  bristly 
feathers ;  tongue  short,  cartilaginous,  bony, 
and  jagged  at  tip;  feet  robust,  hiud-toe 
elongat^;  win^  moderate;  tail  rather 
abort,  having  twelve  feathers,  rounded  at 


tip.  The  sexes  are  similar,  and  the  young 
differ  but  littie  from  the  adults.  These 
birds  are  found  in  all  cold  and  temperate 
climates.  They  are  generally  solitary,  live 
in  woods,  climbing  the  trunks  and 
branches  of  trees  in  pursuit  of  insects, 
which  are  their  principal  food,  though, 
when  these  are  scarce,  thev  will  eat  nuts 
and  fruit  It  is  from  their  ability  in 
cracking  nuts  that  they  have  obtained 
their  various  common  names. — There  are 
three  species  indigenous  to  the  U.  States^ 
the  iS.  Coro/mefwu,  &  Canad^nait  and  5. 
punlla ;  for  a  detailed  account  of  which 
see  Wilson's  American  Ornithology,  i,  p. 
40,  and  ii,  p.  105. 

Nutmeg.  The  use  of  this  fruit  for  cu- 
linary purposes  is  well  known,  and  is  now 
every  where  familiar  throughout  the  civ* 
ilized  world.  With  the  £ast  Indians  it  is, 
besides,  employed  as  a  masticatory.  It 
does  not,  however,  appear  to  have  been 
very  anciently  known,  at  least  among  Eu- 
ropeans ;  for  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
have  lefl  no  account  of  it,  and  it  is  first 
mentioned  by  the  early  Arabian  writers. — 
The  tree  (the  myri$tica  mo$duUa  of  bota- 
nists) is  a  native  of  the  Molucca  iskmds, 
and  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its 
foliage.  It  attains  the  height  of  about 
thirty  feet,  and  the  branches  are  disposed 
four  or  five  together,  almost  in  whorls, 
forminff  a  roui»ded  and  very  dense  sum- 
mit The  leaves  are  alternate,  petiolate, 
smooth,  oval-lanceolate,  of  a  fine  green 
color  above,  and  paler  beneath.  The 
flowers  are  diaeciouB,  small,  yellowish,  and 
inconspicuous.  The  fruit  is  a  drupe,  aoout 
as  large  as  a  peaoh,  smooth  externally,  and 
yellow  when  it  arrives  at  maturity:  the 
outer  envelope  is  fleshy,  and  opens  at  the 
summit  into  two  valves,  disclosing  the 
scarlet  mace,  which  forms  the  second  en- 
velope :  the  mace  is  a  fleshy,  fibrous  mem» 
Imtne,  having  a  reticulated  appearance, 
which  turns  yellow  with  age,  and  becomes 
brittie  when  diy:  the  third  envelope  is 
thin,  hard,  and  blackish-brown :  the  nut, 
or,  more  properly,  kernel,  consists  of  a 
rwv  firm,  white,  oily  substance,  penetrated 
with  numerous  irreffular  branching  veins. 
The  tree  constantly  beare  flowera  and 
fruits  of  all  ages,  and  its  leaves  fiill  so  in- 
sensibly that  the  loss  is  not  perceived. 
About  nine  months  are  requirea  to  bring 
the  fruit  to  maturity.  Mace  is  very  com- 
monly employed  as  a  culinary  spioe,  and 
resembles  the  nutmeg  in  taste  and  odor, 
but  is  mora  pungent  and  bitter. — ^Por  a 
long  time,  the  Dutch  had  the  monopoly 
of  the  commeree  in  nutmegs ;  but,  about 
the  year  1770,  it  was  introduced  into  the 
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JMe  f^  Fnnce,  and  thence  passed  ioio 
Barinani,  the  West  Indies^  and  other  parts 
of  tropical  America. 

Nutrition.  (See  Ckymt^  and  Ihf$pep- 
tia;  also  JUimtnt^  placed,  bjr  inisttdce, 
after  M-SouU^  vol.  i,  p.  177.) 

Nuz  Vomica  (9bydmo9  jutx-vondta) ; 
an  E^ast  Indian  tree  of  moderate  size,  be- 
longing to  the  natural  family  apocinMt, 
All  parts  of  the  plant  are  bitter,  but  not 
milkj.  The  leaves  are  opposite  and  en- 
tire ;  the  corolla  monopetalous  and  tubu- 
lar, surrounding  ^ve  stamens  and  a  single 
style.  The  fruit  is  globular,  about  as 
large  as  an  orange,  and  contains  several 
seeds.  These  se^s  are  circular,  flat,  with 
a  prominence  in  the  middle  on  both  sides, 
of  a  gray  color,  and  covered  fnth  a  woolly 
sobsuince,  but,  internally,  hard  and  horny. 
They  have  been  long  known  in  commerce 
under  the  name  of  vomie  nuU,  and  it  has 
been  pretended  that  they  may  be  taken 
by  men  with  impunity,  although  an  ex- 
ceedingly violent  poison  to  other  animalB. 
Experience  has  not  borne  out  this  asser- 
tion, and  it  is  now  generally  rejected  from 
the  maUna  mediea  as  a  deleterious  drug. 
The  seeds  are,  however,  employed  in  tM 
disdilation  of  anient  spirits  in  many  places, 
and  are  freouently  used  for  poisomng  nox- 
ious animals. 

Nt  ^Danish  and  Swedish  fot  new)  ap- 
pears m  many  geographical  names,  as 
;^iani/ (Newland). 

Nt^vre  ;  a  department  of  France.  (See 
Dtmtrtment,) 

Ntl-ohau,  in  zotflogy;  an  animal 
brought  from  the  East  Indies,  and  de- 
scribed for  the  first  time  by  doctor  Hunter. 
In  size  it  seems  to  be  a  mean  betw^n 
Mack  cattle  and  deer,  and  in  its  form  there 
is  a  mixture  of  resemblance  to  both.  Its 
body,  horns  and  tail  are  not  unlike  those 
of  a  bull,  and  the  head,  neck  and  less  are 
very  like  those  of  a  deer.  The  color,  in 
general,  is  ash  or  gray.  The  height  of 
the  back  is  about  fbur  feet,  and  the  trunk, 
from  the  root  of  the  neck  to  the  pendulous 
tail,  is  about  the  same  length :  the  horns 
are  seven  inches  long,  and  of  a  triangular 
shape.  It  eats  oats,  is  fond  of  grass  and 
hay,  and  still  more  so  of  wheat  bread.  It 
is  viciods  and  fioree  in  the  rutting  season, 
but  at  other  times  tame  and  gentle.  The 
female  diflers  much  from  the  male,  is 
shorter  and  smaller,  resembles  the  deer, 
and  has  no  horns.  The  young  nyl-ghan 
is  like  a  fawn. 

Ntmph,  in  natural  histoiy ;  another 
name  for  the  |ncpa  ehysalia,  or  aurdia ; 
the  second  state  of  an  insect  passing  into 
its  perfect  form. 


Ntmfhs  ;  youthful  denri-goddesses  of 
tlie  Greeks.  Begotten  by  Oceanus,  or  by 
Jupiter  and  others,  with  his  daughten 
(Oceanides),  they  preserve  and  nourish 
the  woods,  rivers,  springs  and  roountaina. 
They  are  therefore  distinguished  accord- 
ing to  their  offices,  as  Leimoniades,  for 
example,  nymphs  of  the  meadows ;  Dry- 
ades,  or  Hamadryades,  wood-nymphs; 
Oreades,  or  Oresdades,  mountain-nymphs : 
these,  dressed  lighdy,  as  huntresses,  were 
the  companions  of  Diana :  there  were  abo 
Naiades,  who  presided  over  fountains,  Po- 
tamides,  over  nvera,  Limniades,  over  lakes. 
Nereides,  over  seas,  NapsMD,  over  vales, 
&e.  They  were  also  named  from  the 
places  where  they  dweh — ^Dodonian,  Co- 
rycian,  Nyssan,  DicOean,  Nysiades,  6cc^ 
for  example.  They  are  all  females,  hold- 
ing a  middle  station  between  gods  and 
mortals,  and,  without  being  immortal, 
they  yet  live  longer  than  is  permitted  to 
man.  The  crow,  says  Hesiod,  lives  nine 
times  Ibnger  than  a  num,the  snsig  fbur  times 
longer  than  the  crow,  the  raven  three 
times  longer  than  the  stag,  the  phoenix 
nine  times  longer  than  the  raven,  and  the 
nymphs  nine  times  longer  than  the  lasL 
At  their  death,  the  subsUince  which  they 
have  supplied  with  nourishing  moisciire 
perishes  also.  This  first  notion  of  nour- 
ishment, which  is  snpposed  in  the  very 
idea  of  a  nymph,  seems  to  have  given  or- 
igin to  tho  second  representation  of  thera 
as  nurses  of  young  children  intrusted  to 
their  care.  Thus  they  are  said  to  have 
educated  Bacchus,  iEneas,  and  even  Ju- 
piter. Their  occupotions  and  divenions 
are  hunting,  dancing,  and  female  labors, 
to  perform  which  they  sometimes  assem- 
ble in  grottoes.  Like  other  spirits  of  the 
elements,  they  possess  the  power  of  divi- 
nation. The  fountains  of  certain  Naiades, 
moreover,  possess  the  gift  of  inspiration. 
The  poets  and  artists  of  antiquity  represent 
them  in  the  brauty  of  youth,  clothed  in 
light  ffarments,  sometimes  in  company 
with  Diana,  and  sometimes  dancinff  with 
Venus  and  the  fiiuns.  The  nymphs  of 
the  water  are  oflen  represented  merely 
with  an  urn  or  pitcher.  From  the  great 
consequence  which  nymphs  possess  as 
local  goddesses,  fhequent  sacrifices  are 
offered  to  them.  Oil,  milk,  sheep,  lambe^ 
goats,  wine  and  flowers,  were  sacrificed 
to  them.  The  nymphaa  (splendid  houses 
near  baths)  were  also  sacred  to  them. 

Ntstadt,  Peace  of,  Sepc  10,  17!21. 
(See  JSTotihem  War.) 
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O ;  the  fourth  vowel  and  the  fifthteenth 
letter  m  the  Englwh  alphabet,  pronounced 
by  pointiDff  the  lim  and  fbrminff  an  open- 
ing resembling  the  letter  itself:  the  (so 
called)  open  o  m  pronounced  with  less 
pointed  hps.  In  proportion  as  the  Ups  are 
more  opened,  the  sound  passes  over  into 
that  of  a  (pronounced  as  in  falhtr).  In 
proportion  as  they  are  less  pointed,  yet  re- 
main projected,  the  sound  passes  over  into 
that  of  u;  a  consequence  of  which  is,  that 
o,  in  various  dialects,  passes  over  into  a 
and  tt,  also  into  e  (pronounced  as  in  met). 
The  English  language  designates  not  less 
than  fiNir  sounds  by  the  character  o,  exem- 
plified in  the  words  no,  move^  noTy  noi, 
whilst  there  exist,  on  the  other  hand,  other 
ways  of  denoting  some  of  these  sounds,  as 
oil,  eau.  The  French  indicate  the  sound  o 
(pronounced  as  in  no),  by  various  signs. 
In  German,  there  is  only  a  long  and  a 
short  0,  and  no  way  of  desigitating  these 
sounds^  but  by  the  letter  itself;  in  Italian, 
an  open  and  a  close  o.  The  case  is  very 
flimikr  with  the  other  languages  of  west- 
era  Europe.  The  Greeks,  it  is  well 
known,  had  two  different  signs  for  the 
long  and  the  short  o,  the  o  (omt<rrem,  or 
short  o)  and  w  (omegOy  the  long  o;  see 
Omega).  In  the  article  .^,  it  was  said  that 
a  (as  in  father)  was  used  more  than  any 
other  letter  to  express  iwous  and  even 
opposite  emotions.  The  use  of  o  is  next 
in  frequency  to  that  of  a :  it  is  used  par- 
ticularly to  express  admiration,  warning, 
pity,  imploring ;  and,  in  general,  as  intro- 
ductory to  language  expressive  of  great 
emotion.  In  ail  languages,  the  interjec- 
tion O  is  to  be  found  ;  in  Greek,  &,  1*^ ; 
in  Latin,  O  cL  O!  and  oh!  are  the 
common  forms  in  modera  languages.  The 
Romans  change  the  Greek  syllable  os  into 
us;  and  the  Italians,  again,  made  of  us 
and  urn,  o  (see  the  article  M);  bonus, 
for  instance,  they  made  6ono:  the  same 
change  oflen  takes  place  in  Spanish. — 
O  in  inscriptions  signifies  opiunus ;  as,  /., 
or  D.  O.  Jli .,  Jovi,  or  Deo  C^mo  Maximo, 
the  frequent  inscription  on  temples ;  O.  P., 
opUmo  princyn.  O  also  is,  on  many 
coins,  the  initml  of  places  and  persons. — 
O  is  the  nnme  given  to  the  nine  anthems, 
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which  are  sung  in  die  Catholic  church 
nine  days  before  Christmas. — O,  with  an 
apostrophe  after  it,  signifies  son,  in  Irish 
proper  names;  as,  OfConnel  (the  son 
of  Connel),  like  the  prefix  Mac. — In 
French  geography,  O  stands  for  ouest, 
that  is,  west ;  in  German,  for  ost,  that  is, 
ea^, — In  masonry,  it  is  used  for  Oriefnt,'— 
As  a  numeral,  it  signified  70,  with  the 
Greeks ;  and,  in  middle  Latin,  it  signified 
11 ;  with  a  dash  over  it,  11,000,  according 
to  the  verse, 

O  muiunnfi  gettat  qtri  nunc  extai  untUcimui. 

O,  in  several  words  of  the  Northern  lan- 
guages, has  the  force  of  the  Greek  a  {pri~ 
vaiive\  having  originated  from  the  nega- 
tive syllable  un,  as  otrogen  (in  Swediui), 
faithless ;  osmaklig,  tasteless. — O,  in  Hun- 
garian, signifies  M,  which  is  added  to 
manv  geographical  names,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  ta  (new). 

Oak  (quercus).  Amouff  the  most  use- 
ful of  tne  productions  of  temperate  cli- 
mates are  the  different  species  of  oak, 
truly  the  pride  of  the  northern  hemisphere, 
to  which  part  of  the  globe  they  are  almost 
exclusively  confined,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  on  the  mountainous  parts  of  the 
equatorial  regions.  They  are  sbrub^  or 
trees,  many  of  them  of  the  largest  size. 
More  than  eighty  species  are  known,  of 
which  one  half*^  inhabit  North  America, 
either  within  the  territory  of  the  U.  Stotes 
or  on  the  mountains  of  Mexico.  This 
genus  belongs  to  the  natural  family  amen- 
tacea.  The  leaves  ore  alternate,  simple, 
either  entire,  or,  more  commonly,  incised, 
or  lobed.  The  flowers  are  monoecious, 
inconspicuous,  and  the  sterile  ones  are  dis- 
posed in  loose  aments.  The  fruit  con- 
sists of  an  ovoid  nut,  included  at  base  by 
the  cup-shaped,  persistent  involucrum. 
Among  our  own  species,  we  shall  treat  of 
only  the  more  remarkable.  The  white 
oak  ( Q.  aiba)  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
of  our  forest  trees.  It  atuiins  the  height 
of  seventy  or  eighty  feet,  with  a  trunk  six 
or  seven  in  diameter.  The  leaves  are  pin- 
natifid,  with  a  few  rounded,  obtuse  and 
mosdy  entire  lobes.  It  is  widely,  but  verv 
unequally,  distributed  throughout  the  U. 
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States,  from  about  latitude  forty-six  de- 
grees to  Florida,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to 
some  distance  beyond  the  Mississippi  riv- 
et, extending  somewhat  farther  northward 
m  these  western  regions.  It  seems  to  be 
best  adapted  to  a  moderately  fertile  soil, 
and  is  rare  in  very  rich  lands,  such  as  the 
Genessee  country  and  almost  the  whole 
CAsin  of  tlie  Ohio,  and  also  in  the  flat, 
Kandy  district  of  the  Southern  States,  where 
it  is  only  found  on  the  mar^  of  the 
swamps.  It  is  most  abundant  jn  Virsinia 
and  the  Middle  States,  and  particularTy  in 
the  south-western  part  of  Pennsylvania, 
upon  the  Monongahela  and  its  branches ; 
liere  it  sometimes  composes  nine  tenths 
uf  the  forest.  West  of  the  Mississippi, 
forests  are  so  rare  that  the  quantity  of 
white  oak  can  no  where  be  an  object  of 
much  importance.  Hence  this  tree  is  too 
rare,  in  three  fourths  of  the  inhabited  parts 
of  the  U.  States,  to  supply  even  the  local 
demand.  Among  the  great  vnrieQ^  of 
uses  to  which  the  wood  is  applied,  the 
most  impoitant  is  shin-building.  In  the 
Middle  and  Northern  States,  Mame  except- 
ed, it  is  almost  exclusively  employed  for 
the  keel,  and  always  for  the  lower  fhime 
and  sides ;  it  is  also  preferred  for  knees, 
when  proper  pieces  can  be  procured,  and 
at  Boston  is  used  for  tree-nails.  In  the 
smaller  ports  south  of  the  Hudson,  the  up- 
per part  of  the  frame  is  also  of  white  oak, 
but  these  vessels  are  less  esteemed.  The 
£uro))ean  oak  is  tougher  and  more  lasting ; 
Imt  if  the  American  vessels  are  not  so  du- 
rable as  the  European,  it  is  more  o\vingto 
the  timl>er  not  being  thoroughly  seasoned 
than  to  any  other  cause.  lu  Eui^pe,  it  is 
usual,  aAer  stripping  the  oak  of  its  bark, 
to  leave  it  standing  for  three  or  four  years 
l>efore  it  is  cut  for  use.  This  and  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  only  species  of  our  oaks 
which  furnish  staves  for  casks  suitable  for 
containing  spirimous  liquors.  The  do- 
mestic consumption  of  these  smves  is  im- 
mense, and  they  are  exported,  in  vast 
quantities,  to  Great  Britaiti,  Madeira,  Tcn- 
eriffe  and  the  West  Indies.  In  the  south 
of  Europe,  the  European  oak  is  preferred 
for  this  purpose  ;  but  the  cheaper  rate  at 
which  ours  can  be  procured  gives  us  the 
supply  of  the  islands.  At  Philadelphia, 
and  in  the  smaller  towns  of  the  Middle 
States,  the  frame  of  all  well-built  houses^ 
whether  of  wood  or  brick,  is  of  white 
oak ;  and  it  is  much  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  mills  and  dnms,  particularly  for 
such  parts  as  are  exposed  to  be  alternately 
wet  and  dry.  Some  wooden  bridges  in 
the  Northern  States  rest  on  white  oak  piles. 
It  is  extennvely  employed  by  the  wneel- 


wriffbt,  whose  trade  is  cairied  to  great 
perfection  at  Philadelphia,  whence  Uiese 
manufactures  are  largely  exported.  Ex- 
cept in  Maine,  it  is  always  chosen  for  the 
circular  back  of  Windsor  chain ;  and, 
when  divided  into  thin  strips,  is  formed 
into  large  baskets,  which  are  used  in  har- 
vesting. It  is,  besides,  empk>yed  for  the 
hoops  of  aneves,  for  coach-whip  handles, 
&c.  &«.  The  baric  is  conadered  by  m»- 
ny  tanneni  the  best  t^r  preparing  leather 
for  saddles,  and  similar  purpeees ;  but  it  is 
little  used,  because  the  cellular  integument 
which  contains  the  tannin  is  much  thin- 
ner, on  the  trunk  and  lorse  limbs,  than  in 
other  species  of  ook.  White  oak  tim- 
ber is  exported,  in  imroonse  quamitiea, 
from  the  ports  <^  the  Northern  and  Mid* 
die  States;  and  that  sent  to  Enfdand  fron 
Quebec  is  procured  chiefly  on  the  borders 
of  lake  Clmmplain,  in  the  states  of  New 
York  and  Vermont. — ^The  post  oak  (Q. 
stdlata)  may  be  distinguished  bv  the  form 
of  the  leaves,  which  have  their  lobes 
much  more  dilated  than  those  of  the  white 
oak.  It  is  also  a  much  soaaller  tree,  not 
attaining  a  greater  height  than  &ny  or 
fifty  feet,  with  a  trunk  about  a  foot  in  di- 
ameter. The  wood  is  finer  |;raiDed, 
stronger  and  more  durable,  and  is  used 
with  advantage  by  wheehrrigbts  and 
coopers.  In  ship-buildinff,  it  is  used  prin- 
cipally for  knees,  and  is  admitted  into  the 
lower  part  of  the  frame,  but  it  rarely  fur- 
nishes side-planks  of  sufficient  length. 
The  preference  given  to  the  staves  mm 
Baltimore  and  Norfolk  is  due,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  their  being  made  of  this  ook. 
It  abounds  chiefly  in  the  southern  parts 
of  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  the  eastern 
parts  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  wherever 
the  soil  is  sandy  and  barren.  It  is  rare  in 
the  Western,  and  in  tlie  lower  parts  of  the 
Southern  States. — The  Q.  macrocarpa  is  a 
western  species,  remarkable  for  the  large 
size  of  the  leaves  and  acorns.  It  is  a 
beautiful  tree,  but  the  wood  is  of  little 
value. — The  overcupoek  (Q.  hfrata)  is  ex- 
clusively confined  to  the  wet  swamps  of 
the  more  soutliem  states.  It  is  readily 
known  by  the  acorns,  which  are  nearly 
covered  by  the  cups.  It  is  found  only  in 
the  great  swamps,  which  are  frequently 
inundated  bv  die  rising  of  the  waters,  in 
more  humia  situations  than  any  other  of 
our  oaks,  where  it  attains  a  miyestic  size. 
The  timber  is  highly  esteemed. — ^The 
cliestnut  white  oak  (Q^fninw),  so  called 
from  the  shape  of  tlie  leaves,  which  are 
toothed  somewhat  like  those  of  the  chest- 
nut, though  more  abundant  in  tlie  South- 
em  States,  is  found  as  for  north  as  latitude 
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AJ?.  It  18  a  large  tree,  and  the  wood, 
which  is  of  ntedium  quality,  is  frequently 
employed  by  wheelwrightfs  and  for  other 
mechanical  purposes  requiring  strength 
and  durability.  At  Augusta,  in  Georgia, 
it  is  esteemed  the  best  fuel.  The  cups 
which  receive  the  acorns  are  shallow. — 
The  rock-chestnut  oak  (Q.  monUtna)  re- 
sembles the  preceding  in  the  fonn  or  the 
leaves,  but  is  disthiguished  by  the  turbi- 
nated and  deep  cups.  It  forms  an  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful  tree,  remarkable  for 
the  symmetry  of  its  form  and  the  beauty 
of  its  foliage.  It  sometimes  attains  to  the 
height  of  sixty  feet  with  a  trunk  three 
feet  in  diameter.  Elevated,  stony  ground, 
or  steep  rocks,  seem  to  be  best  adapt- 
ed to  its  growth,  and  it  is  only  found  in 
mich  situations ;  hence  this  tree  is  exclu- 
sively confined  to  the  mountainous  region, 
lirst  making  its  appearance  in  Vermont, 
and  continuiug  through  the  north-eastern 
parts  of  New  York,  and  along  the  Alle- 
gbanies,  in  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia, 
where  it  constitutes  nine  tentlis  of  the  en- 
tire growth  on  some  of  these  mountains. 
The  soil,  however,  in  these  |jarts,  is  thinly 
disseminated.  As  it  is  not  uncommon  on 
the  banks  of  tlie  Hudson,  the  timber  fre- 
quently makes  its  appearance  in  the  New 
York  market,  where  it  is  esteemed  next  to 
the  white  oak  in  the  construction  of  ves- 
sels, and  is  employed  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  frame,  as  well  as  for  knees  and  ribs. 
As  fuel,  it  bears  the  highest  price,  after  the 
hickories.^ — The  swamp  white  oak  (Q.  6t- 
color)  has  the  same  fonn  of  the  leaves  as 
the  preceding,  but  their  inferior  surfaoe  is 
whitish  and  downy.  This  character  is 
more  striking  in  the  dried  leaves.  The 
tree  is  thinly  disseminated  through  the 
U.  States,  commencing  at  about  latitude 
45**,  but  is  not  ft-und  in  the  lower  parts  of 
the  Southern  Suites.  It  reaches  the  height 
of  seventy  feet,  and  the  tiinber  splits  easi- 
ly, and  is  highly  esteemed,  though  it  is  too 
rare  to  be  extensively  employed.  Mi- 
chaux  even  lielieves  that  it  will  be  found 
superior  to  the  white  oak,  on  more  accu- 
rate experiments.— The  live  oak  ( Q.  virtns) 
is  a  tree  of  the  very  first  importance  to  the 
U.  States.  The  leaves  are  evergreen,  co- 
riaceous and  entire.  As  it  does  not  usu- 
ally attain  greater  height  than  forty  or 
forty-five  feet,  with  a  trunk  one  or  two  in 
diameter,  it  does  not  afford  large  timber ; 
but  the  wide  and  branching  summit  fur- 
nishes a  great  numlier  of  knees.  The  ves- 
sels built  in  the  Middle  States,  with  the 
upper  frame  of  red  cedar  and  live  oak, 
and  the  lower  timbers  of  white  oak,  are 
aduutted  to  be  w  durable  as  those  made 


of  tlie  best  materials  in  Europe.  Beades 
being  employed  in  ship-nuilding,  at 
Charleston  and  Savannah,  the  wood  is 
used  for  the  naves  and  felloes  of  heavy 
wheels,  for  which  purposes  it  is  far  supe* 
rior  to  the  white  oak,  as  well  as  for  screws 
and  the  cogs  of  mill-wheels.  The  bark 
is  excellent  for  tanning,  but  is  only  acci- 
dentally employed.  The  live  oak  first 
makes  its  ap{)earance  about  Norfi>Ik,  in 
latitude  37°,  and  extends  southward  un- 
interruptedly along  the  whole  Atlantic 
coast,  and  the  shores  of  the  gulf  of  Mex- 
ico, as  far  as  the  Sabine  river,  beyond  the 
mouths  of  the  Mississippi,  thus  appearing  to 
be  exclusively  confined  to  the  territory  of 
the  U.  States.  At  the  first  view  of  thi^ 
unbroken  finout  of  1600  miles  on  the 
ocean,  one  is  tempted  to  deride  any  idea 
of  its  8pee<ly  exhaustion  ;  but  when  we 
reflect  that  the  live  oak  is  essentially  a 
maritime  tree,  and  is  never  found  more 
than  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  from  the 
shore ;  that  this  narrow  strip  of  coast  is 
accessible  to  sea- vessels  at  every  point; 
that  immense  quantities  have  been  ex- 
ported ;  and  tliat  the  sea-islands  which 
chiefly  abounded  with  it  have  been  clear- 
ed to  a  great  extent,  on  account  of  their 
producing  cotton  of  a  superior  quality  (e 
circumstonce  whichj  more  than  any  other, 
has  contributed  to  its  destruction)  \  when, 
in  fine,  we  look  backwards  on  the  im- 
mense developement  of  our  commerce 
and  navigation,  which  in  twenty  yean 
arose  to  hardly  the  second  rank,  and  ex- 
cited the  jealousy  of  all  Europe, — the  con- 
clusion is  unavoidable,  that  the  U.  Suites 
have  to  learn  a  severe  lesson  on  the  man- 
agement of  their  forests.  After  having 
been  repeatedly  urged  on  the  government, 
the  subject  has,  at  last,  received  some  at- 
tention. Small  vessels  have  been  de- 
spatched to  cruise,  in  order  to  prevent 
depredation  on  the  public  lands,  and  care 
has  been  taken,  in  many  instances,  to  plant 
the  acorns.  These  measures  have  been 
resorted  to,  more  particularly,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  up  a  supply  for  the  navy, 
and  cannot  materially  retard  its  extinction, 
which  is  confidently  anticipated,  at  least 
so  far  as  utility  is  concerned.  Ah^ady  it 
bos  become  scarce  on  the  Atlantic,  for 
more  than  half  its  entire  range ;  and  the 
western  shores  of  Florida  are  now  resort- 
ed to  for  supplies,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
the  price  has  very  rapidly  advanced. — 
The  willow  oak  f  Q.  phalo8],Bo  called  from 
the  shape  of  the  leaves,  whieh  are  narrow, 
lanceolate  and  entire,  appears  to  be  confin- 
ed to  the  Atlantic  section  of  the  U.  States 
south  of  the  Hudson."  It  grows  to  tfie 
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height  of  fifty  or  mxty  leeC,  but  the  wood 
18  reddish,  coarM-graioed,  and  little 
esteemed.  The  stares  which  it  furaishes 
are  classed  as  red  oak  stares,  beinff  fit  only 
to  contain  flour,  molasBes,  salted  prDvis- 
ions,  and  dry  wares^ — ^llie  barrens,  or 
Black  Jack  oak  iO,  mgra),  is  remarkable 
for  the  shape  of  tne  leaves,  which  are  nar- 
row at  the  base  and  dilated  at  the  summit, 
frequently  resembling  the  outline  of  a 
pear.  It  grows  in  a  barren  soil,  together 
with  the  post  oak  abore  mentioned,  and 
abounds  chiefly  in  the  same  districts,  viz. 
southern  New  Jeney,  Delaware,  and  east- 
em  Maryland  and  Virginia.  It  is  a  small 
tree,  but  afibrds  excellent  fuel,  which  is 
sold  at  Philadelphia  at  litde  less  than 
hickoiy.— The  S|Muiish  oak  (q.ftdeaia)  is 
a  large  tree,  inhabitiof  ,  generally,  all  those 
parts  of  the  Union  which  are  south  of  the 
forty-first  parallel  of  latitude,  but  most 
abundant  in  the  Atlantic  states.  The 
leaves  are  deeply  divided,  and  the  lobes  are 
acute,  and  temunated  by  a  short  bristle,  as 
in  all  the  following  American  species.  It 
mav,  in  ceneral,  to  distinguished  from  al- 
lied species  by  the  narrowness  of  these 
leaves  and  their  fiilcate  lobes,  but  they  va- 
ry much  in  form,  and  are  someuraes  en- 
tire, with  a  three-lobed  summiL  The 
wood  is  reddish  and  coarse-grained,  and 
furnishes  ^red  oak"  staves,  of  rather  su- 
perior quality,  but  not  so  much  so  as  to 
produce  anv  difference  in  the  price.  The 
SoaniBh  oak  is  chiefly  valued  on  account 
or  the  bark,  which,  for  tanning,  is  more 
highlv  esteemed  than  that  of  most  others, 
and  IS  sold  at  Philadelphia  one  fourth 
dearer.  Coarse  leather  is  rendered  by  it 
whiter  and  more  supple;  and  its  quality 
is  said  to  be  improved  by  the  addition  of 
a  snudl  quandty  of  hemlock  bark,  which 
is  imported  from  Maine  for  that  purpose. — 
The  black  or  quercitron  oak  ( Q.  tinctoria) 
is  a  large  tree,  found  throughout  the  U. 
Suites  south  of  latitude  43°,  and  abundant 
in  the  Middle  States.  It  is  most  easily  rec- 
ognised by  the  yellow  stain  which  it 
gives  to  the  saliva  on  being  chewed.  The 
wood  is  reddish  and  coarse-grained,  and 
is  frequently  substituted  for  white  oak  in 
building,  it  furnishes  a  large  proportion 
of  the  red  oak  staves  which  are  exported 
to  the  West  Indies,  and  the  bark  is  exten- 
sively employed  in  tanning.  From  the 
ceUular  integument  quercitron  is  obtained 
— an  article  extensively  employed  in  dye- 
inff  wool,  silk,  and  paper  hao^ngs,  and 
which  forms  an  important  arUcle  of  ex- 
port to  Europe.  This  branch  of  business 
IS  chiefly  carried  on  at  Philadelphia.— The 
scarlet  oak  (Q.  cocdnea)  is  most  abundant 


in  the  Middle  States,  and  oo  the  rooao- 
taios  of  Carolina  and  Georgia,  but  isfbuiid 
as  fiu*  north  as  latitude  4^.  The  leaves 
are  deeply  laciniated,  and,  on  the  fint 
frosts,  change  to  a  bright  red  color.  It  is 
a  large  tree,  but  the  wood  is  principaUy 
used  fbrstave&  The  bariL  is  very  thick, 
and  is  enmbyed  in  tanning. — ^The  red 
oak  ( Q.  rutra)  is  easily  known  hj  its  large 
shallow  cups.  It  is  a  more  nortnem  spe- 
cies than  any  of  those  above  mendooed, 
being  most  common  in  Canada  and  the 
northern  parts  of  the  U.  StatesL  It  is, 
however,  not  unfrequent  in  the  Middle 
States,  and  throughout  the  whole  range 
of  the  Alleghanies.  It  grows  to  a  lane 
size,  and  the  wood  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
Spanish,  black  and  scariet  oaks,  but,  if  any 
thing,  inferior.  The  bark  is  employed  in 
tanning,  and  the  wood  chiefly  for  staves. — 
Among  the  more  interesting  of  the  exotic 
oaks  is  the  cork  oak  (Q.  suber),  which 
funushcs  the  coHk  of  commerce.  This 
substance  is  the  outer,  thick,  fungous  cov- 
ering of  the  bark,  and  is  detached,  at  in- 
tervab  of  ten  or  twelve  years,  for  as  many 
as  twelve  or  fifteen  times,  but,  afker  the 
fifUi  or  sixth,  the  quality  degenerates.  If 
not  removed  after  a  certain  period,  it  splits 
and  fidls  ofi^  and  is  replaced  by  a  new 
growth  beneath.  In  some  countries,  where 
cork  is  abundant,  the  inhabitants  use  it  for 
lining  or  covering  their  houses,  and  for  a 
great  variety  of^uses  unknown  in  this 
country,  where  it  bears  an  excessive  price. 
When  burnt  in  close  vessels,  a  black  pow- 
der is  obtained,  which  is  employed  in  the 
arts,  and  is  known  under  the  name  of 
Spaniah  UokL  The  cork  oak  is  a  native 
of  the  countries  about  the  Mediterranean, 
and  is,  besides,  cultivated  in  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, and  the  south  of  France.  It  is  best 
adapted  to  a  dry,  sandy,  mountainous  soil, 
and  is  never  found  in  limestone  districts. 
Its  introduction  into  the  U.  States  has  been 
wannly  recommended. — ^The  Kermes 
oak  ( Q.  coccifara)  is  a  tortuous,  branching 
shrub,  inhabiting  the  same  countries  as  the 
preceding.  This  species  is  only  worthy 
of  notice  from  its  neing  fed  upon  by  the  ' 
coecui  ttiof,,  a  little  insect  resembling  in 
form  a  red  beny,  which  fumishes  a  scar- 
let dve.  These  berries  were  formeriy  an 
article  of  considerable  commerce,  but 
they  are  now  superseded  by  the  cochineal, 
which  indeed  is  an  insect  of  the  same  ge- 
nus.— ^The  ({.  trUtctanOj  likewise  a  tortu- 
ous, branching  shrub,  is  pierced  by  an  in- 
sect of  a  different  fiimily,  by  which  means 
the  excrescences  called  in  commerce  gott- 
nuti  are  produced.  It  grows  wild  in  Syria, 
Persia,  and  throughout  all  Asia  Minor.— 
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The  common  European  oak  (Q.  rohw)  is 
a  treeof  ilie  first  consequence,  on  account 
of  the  qualities  of  its  wood.  The  leaves 
resemble,  in  form,  those  of  our  white  oak. 
It  attains  the  height  of  from  60  to  100  feet, 
with  a  trunk  6  to  12,  or  more,  in  circum* 
ference.  The  wood  is  superior,  in  solidity 
and  durability,  to  any  other  in  Europe, 
and  is  employed  for  a  vast  variety  of  pur- 
poses, and,  a!)ove  all,  for  ship-building; 
indeed,  it  is  the  chief  reliance  of  the  Eu- 
ropean navies.  Before  the  introduction 
of  mahogany,  it  was  very  generally  used 
for  furniture,  and,  besides,  furnishes  the 
best  fueL  Except  in  the  north  of  Ruiasla, 
the  bark  is  exclusively  employed,  through^ 
out  Europe,  for  tanning;  and  that  fnmi 
the  small  branches  is  preferred,  because 
the  epidermis  is  thinner,  and  the  cellular 
integument,  which  contains  the  tannin,  is 
more  abundant.  In  ancient  times,  the 
acorns  formed  an  important  article  of  nu- 
triment to  some  of  the  northern  nations, 
and,  among  others,  to  the  former  inhab- 
itants of  Great  Britain.  As  the  timber  is 
superior  to  that  of  any  American  species 
(th^  live  oak  excepted),  and  the  tree, 
moreover,  flourishes  m  a  northern  climatey 
its  introduction  into  our  forests  cannot  be 
too  strongly  recommended. 

Oakum;  the  substance  into  which  old 
ropes  are  reduced  when  they  are  un- 
twisted, loosened,  and  drawn  asunder.  It 
18  principally  used  in  calking  the  seams, 
tree-nails  and  bends  of  a  ship,  for  stopping 
or  preventing  leaks. 

Gar  ;  a  long  piece  of  timber,  flat  at  one 
end,' and  round  or  square  at  the  other, 
used  to  make  a  vessel  advance  upon  the 
water.  The  flat  part,  which  is  dip[)ed  into 
the  water,  is  called  the  hlctdej  and  tliat 
which  is  within  the  board  is  termed  the 
loom^  whose  extremity,  being  small  enougli 
to  be  grasped  by  the  rowers,  is  called  the 
handle.  To  push  the  boat  or  vessel  for- 
wards by  means  of  this  instrument,  the 
rowers  turn  their  backs  forwards,  and,  dip- 
ping the  blade  of  the  oar  in  the  water,  pull 
the  handle  forward,  so  that  the  blade,  at 
the  same  time,  may  more  aft  in  the  water. 
But  since  the  blade  cannot  be  so  moved 
-without  strikinp^  the  water,  this  impulsion 
is  the  same  as  if  the  water  were  to  strike 
the  blade  from  the  stem  towards  the  head : 
the  vessel  is  therefore  necessarily  moved 
according  to  the  direction.  Hence  it 
follows,  that  she  will  advance  with  the 
greater  rapidity,  by  as  much  as  the  oar 
strikes  tlie  water  more  forcibly;  conse* 
quently,  an  oar  acts  upon  the  side  of  a 
boat  or  vessel  like  a  lever  of  the  second 
clan,  whose  fUlcrum  is  the  station  upon 


which  the  oar  rests  on  the  boat*s  gun- 
wale. 

Oasis  {Coj)tie,  an  inhabited  place);  a 
fertile  spot,  situated  in  the  midst  of  the 
uninhabitable  deserts  of  northern  Africa : 
the  name  id  also  applied  to  a  cluster  of 
verdant  spots.  They  serve  as  stopping- 
places  for  the  caravans,  and  often  contain 
villages.  In  the  desert  of  Sahara  there 
are  thirly-two  of  these  regions,  which 
contain  fountains,  and  date  and  palm  trees : 
twenty  of  them  are  inhabited.  Those  of 
the  Libyan  desert  are  tlie  following : — tlie 
Great  Oasis,  of  which  the  principal  town 
is  El  Kargeh ;  it  consists  of  a  number  of 
insulated  spots,  extending,  for  about  a 
hundred  miles,  in  a  line  parallel  with  the 
Nile ;  it  is  the  first  sta^e  of  the  Darfour 
caravan,  and  it  contains  mteresting  ruins  : 
—the  Little  Oasis^  or  that  of  El  Wah,  or  El 
Kassar,  of  which  the  best  account  has  been 
given  by  Belzoni ;  the  Northern  Oiisis,  or 
that  of  Si  wah  (29P  1^  N. ;  Ion.  f^  &  E.), 
inhabited  by  a  population  of  about  8000 
souls,  and  supposed  by  some  to  contain  the 
ruins  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon:— 
the  Western  Oasis  (lat  20^  N.),  first  visited 
by  Edmond6toni\  in  1819,  is  composed  of 
12 vi]lages.~-See  bis^unKv  to  the  OOsesqf 
Upper  Egypt  (Lond<m,lSSiS);  see,  also,  the 
Travels  of  Browne,Henniker,aod  Caillaud. 

Oat  (avena).  The  species  most  com- 
monly cultivated  is  the  A,  aatwOi  a  grass, 
bearing  a  few  large  dowers^  which  are 
diaposed  in  a  loose  panicle,  frequently 
inclined  in  one  direction.  The  calyx 
consists  of  two  valves,  enclonng  several 
florets,  bearing  on  their  outer  valves  a 
twisted  awn.  The  seed  is  oblong  and 
pointed  at  each  extremity.  Another  spe- 
cies, the  naked  oat  [A\  imda),  diffenng 
only  in  not  having  the  seed  adherent  to 
the  floral  valves,  and  perlmns  only  a  vari- 
ety, is  also  frequently  cultivated.  The 
native  country  of  these  two  species,  like 
that  of  our  odier  cultivated  grains,  is  en- 
tirely unknown.  They  succeed  only  in 
cold  and  moist  climates,  and  the  seed  is 
employed  indifferently  for  the  same  puiv 
poses.  The  meal  is  nutritious,  and,  in 
some  countries,  forms  an  important  article 
of  food ;  but  the  bread  made  of  it  is  rather 
indifferent  in  quality,  and  somewhat  bitter. 
Beer  is  made  from  this  ^in  in  Britain 
and  Poland ;  and  it  is,  besides,  distilled  to 
procure  ardent  spirits.  Oats  are  the  best 
food  for  horses,  and  for  this  purpose  are 
principally  cultivated.  They  are  also 
recommended  as  a  good  winter  fodder  for 
sheep,  a  handful  to  be  given  daily. 

Gates,  Titua  This  infamous  charac- 
ter was  bom  about  1619.    He  was  the  son 
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of  an  Andbaptifltpraiclier,  and  was  edacat- 
ed  at  Merchant  TailoiB'  achool,  whence  he 
lemored  to  Cambridge,  and  afterwards 
took  Offdera.  In  1677,  he  pretended  a 
oonTerakm  to  the  Ronaan  Catholic  relig- 
km,  and  was  admitted  into  the  society  of 
Jeauits;  but  mibeequentljr  declared  him- 
self a  Protestant,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
one  doctor  Tonce,  gave  information  of  a 
pretended  popish  plot,  for  the  destruction 
of  the  Protestant  rellcion,  and  falsely  ac- 
cused the  Catholic  lords  Petre,  Powis, 
Bellasis,  Arundel  of  Wardour,  and  other 
persons  of  quality,  of  being  concerned  in 
the  conspiracy,  seyeral  of  whom,  includ- 
ing lord  Staflbrd,  were  executed  Such 
was  the  credulity  of  the  times,  that  he 
was  rewarded  with  a  pension  of  £1200 
per  annum,  and  lodged,  for  safety,  at  the 
palace  of  WhitehalL  On  the  accession 
of  James  II,  howcFor,  he  was  thrown  into 
prbon,  and  indicted  for  peijury ;  and, 
being  convicted,  was  sentenced  to  stand 
in  the  pilloiy  five  times  a  vear  during  his 
life,  and  to  be  whipped  from  Aldgate  to 
Newgate,  and  thence  to  Tyburn ;  the  last 
part  of  which  sentence  was  executed  with 
great  severity.  At  the  revolution,  the  cur- 
rent of  popular  prejudice  acain  setting  in 
his  ftvor,  he  was  rewarded  with  a  pen- 
sion of  £1000  per  annum.  In  1096,  he 
sought  to  be  restored  to  the  congregation 
of  Anabaptists,  to  which  he  had  at  fint  be- 
longed ;  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  months 
he  was  excluded,  as  a  hypocrite  and  dis- 
orderiy  perron.  He  diea  in  1705.  In 
eariy  life,  he  1^  been  chaplain  on  board 
the  fleet,  from  which  he  was  dismissed 
fbr  uimataral  practioefl.  (See  Popi$h 
PloL) 

Oath  (in  Latin,  ju^urandumj  juramtn- 
hmi) ;  a  solemn  assertion  or  promise,  with 
the  invocation  of  God  to  be  a  witness  of 
the  truth  of  what  we  say ;  hence  the  end 
of  the  English  and  American  judicial 
oath — **  So  help  me  God."  Such  an  invo- 
catioo  is  of  very  early  origin,  it  being  the 
most  natural  and  solemn  confirmation  of 
the  truth  of  what  is  said.  Some  sects 
consider  oathraltogether  as  a  violation  of 
the  command  of  Christ,  **  Swear  not  at 
idl  f  but  this  is  not  the  proper  place  to 
discuss  that  point ;  the  reader  will  find  it 
treated  in  many  works  on  moral  philoso- 
phy, for  instance,  Paley's.  Such  a  solemn 
mvocation,  however,  should  obviously  be 
reserved  for  important  occasions.  The 
custom-house  oaths,  so  numerous  in  Eng- 
land and  the  U.  States,  can  hardly  fiitl  to 
diminish  the  character  of  sacredness  and 
obligation  belonging  to  such  a  promise. 
The  obligation  of  an  oath  is  varioindy 


considered  by  difierent  religions  and  i 
some  consider  oaths  binding  even  if  the 
promise  be,  in  itself^  criminal,  or  has  been 
extorted  by  extreme  fear.  The  Greeks 
connected  tlie  idea  of  awful  solemnity 
with  an  oath.  In  the  middle  ages,  oaths 
were  enormously  abused,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  most  superstitiously  observed.  In 
that  period,  oaths  were  often  obtained  by 
fraud,  and  the  promiser,  nevertheless,  con- 
sidered himself  absolutely  bound  by  them. 
William  the  Conaueror,  when  he  made 
his  prisoner  Harold  swear  to  aid  him  in 
ascending  the  throne  of  England,  ^^  se- 
cretly conveyed  under  the  altar,  on  which 
Harold  asreed  to  swear,  the  reliques  of 
some  of  the  most  revered  maatyrs ;  and, 
when  Harold  had  taken  the  oath,  he 
showed  tum  the  reli(|ue8,  and  admonished 
him  to  observe,  religiously,  an  engage- 
ment which  had  toen  ratified  by  so 
tremendous  a  sanction." — [Hume^  voL  i.) 
The  pope  'is  believed,  by  the  Catholics,  to 
have  authority  to  absolve  from  the  obliga- 
tion of  an  oath ;  and  this  is  a  natural  con- 
sequence of  the  papal  attributes.  In  the 
middle  ages,  this  gave  him  a  fearful 
power. — In  civil  law,  oaths  are  divided 
mto  two  classes :  1.  oaths  by  which 
something  is  asserted  as  tnie  (/«raaieiifu8i 
asseriorium),  either  because  we  know  it 
from  our  own  observation  {jurameutym 
vtritaHiV  or  because  we  consider  it  true 
after  full  investigation,  or,  at  least,  have 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  fact  (jtiramenfian 
ertdulUaiit  seu  ignonuntiay  Most  oaths, 
in  the  forms  of  judicial  process,  are/mti- 
menia  asiertoria ;  for  instance,  the  oath 
of  a  party  that  he  has  good  cause  to  ask  a 
delay  of  trial ;  also  the  oath  offered  by  one 
party  to  the  other,  for  the  settlement  of  a 
fact  in  dispute  (/tirasiefiliaii  delatum) ; 
and  the  oath  of  valuation,  by  which  a 
party  asserts  that  he  estimates  Uie  damage 
which  he  has  suffered  at  such  a  rate. 
2.  The  second  class  of  oaths  are  theyiira- 
mefda  pramiawria^  by  which  we  promise 
something :  such  are  the  oaths  of  princes 
to  rule  constitutionally,  or  to  protect  such 
a  sect  or  interest,  &c. ;  the  oath  of  alle^- 
ance ;  the  oath  of  ofiice ;  the  oath  of  wit 
nesses,  if  they  take  an  oath  before  testify- 
ing. Oaths  to  perform  illegal  acts  do  not 
bind,  nor  do  the^  excuse  the  performance 
of  the  act  Perjury  is  the  wilful  violation 
of  an  oath  administered  by  a  lawful  author- 
itv  to  a  wimess  in  a  judicial  proceeding. 
The  breach  of  a  promisBory  oath,  whether 
public  or  private,  is  not  punishable  as  per- 
juiv. 

Oaxaga;  formeriy,  an  intendancy  in 
the  viceroyalty  of  New  Spain ;  at  present, 
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•ne  of  the  states  of  the  Mexican  eonfede- 
lacy,  comprtsinff  the  greater  part  of  the 
isthmus  of  Tenuantepec,  between  the 
gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Pacific  ocean.  It 
has  the  state  La  PueUa  on  the  west,  that 
of  Vera  Cruz  and  that  of  Tabasco  on  the 
east  The  climate  is  healthy,  and  the 
soil  fertile.  The  finest  fruite,  cotton, 
sugar,  indigo  and  wine,  are  among  the 
productions.  The  mulbeny  tree  was  for- 
merly extensively  cultivated,  and  silk  was 
produced  in  large  quantities ;  but  the 
natives,  exasperated  by  the  treatment 
of  the  Spaniards,  extirpated  it.  Gold 
and  silver  abound.  The  cochineal  plant 
thrives  here  better  than  in  auy  other  part 
of  Mexico.  The  capita],  of  the  same 
name,  a  handsome  city,  with  24,000  in- 
habitants, 65  miles  from  the  Pacific,  is 
situated  in  a  delightfijl  valley.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  state  is  about  W)0,000. 

Obadiah,  or  Abdias  ;  one  of  the  twelve 
minor  prophets,  who  foretells  the  speedy 
ruin  of  the  Edomites.  The  time  when  he 
lived  is  uncertain.  Some  have  sunposed 
him  to  be  the  same  person  as  the  Ohadiah 
who  preserved  100  prophets  from  the  fliry 
of  Jezebel ;  but  he  probably  flourished  at 
a  much  later  period. 

Obeah  ;  a  species  of  witchcraft  prac- 
tised among  the  negroes,  the  apprehen- 
sion of  which,  operating  upon  their  super- 
stitious fears,  is  frequently  attended  with 
disease  and  death. 

Obelisk  (ifitXtcKo^,  and  i0t\oi).  Obelisks 
belong  to  the  oldest  and  most  simple 
monuments  of  Egvptian  architecture,  and 
are  high  four-sided  pillars,  diminishing  as 
they  ascend,  and  termioating  in  a  small 
pyramid.  Herodotus  speaks  of  them,  and 
Pliny  gives  a  particular  account  of  them. 
The  latter  mentious  king  Mesphres,  or 
Mestres,  of  Thebes,  as  the  first  builder  of 
obelisks,  but  does  not  give  the  time ;  nor 
is  this  king  noticed  either  by  Herodotus  or 
Diodorus.  It  is  probable  that  these  mon- 
uments were  first  built  before  the  time  of 
Moses,  at  least  two  centuries  before  the 
Trojan  war.  There  are  still  several  obe- 
lisks in  Eeypt:  tliere  is  one  erect,  and 
another  filllen,  at  Alexandria,  between  the 
new  city  and  the  light-house  ;  one  at 
Matarea,  among  the  ruins  of  old  Heliopb- 
lis ;  one  in  the  territory  of  Fajum,  near 
ancient  Arsinoe ;  eight  or  ten  among  the 
mins  of  Thebes ;  the  two  finest  at  Luxor, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  temple,  &c.  These 
obelisks,  exclusivelv  of  the  pedestals,  are 
mostly  from  50  to  100  feet  higli,  and  of  a 
red  polished  granite  (sienite) ;  a  few  of  the 
later  ones  are  of  white  marble  and  other 
kinds  of  stone.    At  their  base,  they  com- 


monly occupy  a  space  of  from  4i  to  12 
feet  square,  and  often  more.  Some  are 
adorned  on  all  sides,  and  some  on  fewer, 
with  hieroglyphics  cut  in  them,  some- 
times to  the  depth  of  two  inches,  divided 
into  little  squares  and  sections^  and  filled 
with  paint:  sometimes  they  are  striped 
with  various  colors.  Some  are  entirely 
plain,  and  without  hieroglyphics.  The 
foot  of  the  obelisk  stands  upon  a  quad- 
rangular base,  commonly  two  or  three  feet 
broader  than  the  obelisk,  with  a  socket,  in 
which  it  pests.  They  were  commonly 
hewn  out  of  a  single  stone,  in  the  quarries 
of  Upper  E^pt,  and  brought  on  canals, 
fed  by  the  Nile,  to  the  place  of  their  erec- 
tion. Several  learned  men  have  doubted 
this,  and  others  have  sought  to  prove  it ; 
but,  according  to  the  accounts  of  travel- 
lers, there  are  still  to  be  found,  in  Upper 
^Syp^  old  quarries  with  obelisks  already 
hewn  out,  or  with  places  whence  monu- 
ments of  this  form  must  evidently  have 
been  taken.  Of  their  origin  we  know 
nothing  with  certainty.  Perhaps  the  first 
images  of  the  ffods,  which,  at  an  early 
period,  were  nothing  but  stones  of  a  py- 
ramidal form,  gave  occasion  to  them. 
Thus  the  ancient  image  of  Venus,  at  Pa- 
phos,  was  a  pvramid  of  white  marble. 
According  to  Herodotus,  they  were  first 
raised  in  honor  of  the  sun,  and  meant  to 
represent  its  rays.  This  is  confirmed  by 
their  name  and  their  form.  They  might 
also  have  been  raised  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  certain  events,  since  the  hiero- 
glyphics contained  the  praises  of  their 
gods  and  their  kings,  or  inscriptions  relat- 
ing to  their  religious  notions.-  It  is  not 
probable  that  tliey  were  intended  for  sun- 
dials, because  their  point  did  not  throw  a 
distinct  shadow.  They  were  afterwards, 
however,  used  for  diat  purpose,  and  balls 
were  placed  upon  the  points  of  some,  as 
was  the  case  with  that  which  Augustus 
had  brought  to  Rome,  and  which  he 
placed  in  the  field  of  Mars,  under  the 
direction  of  tlie  astronomer  Manilius,  in 
such  a  position  that  it  could  be  used  for  a 
dial.  It  is  well  known  that,  among  the 
ancient  Eg}'ptians,  they  made  a  principal 
ornament  or  the  open  squares  and  the 
temples,  before  the  large  gates  of  which 
two  or  more  were  commonly  placed.  For 
this  purpose,  they  used  only  obelisks  of 
considerable  height.  Afler  the  conquest 
of  Egypt  by  the  Persians,  no  more  were 
erected,  and  the  successora  of  Lagus 
adorned  Alexandria  with  the  obelisks  of 
the  ancient  kings.  The  Roman  emperors 
carried  several  of  them  from  Egypt  to 
Rome,  Aries  and  Constantinople,  moot  of 
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which  were  afterwards  overturned,  but 
have  been  put  together  and  replaced  in 
modem  times.  A ugustus,  for  instance,  had 
two  laree  obelisks  brought  from  Heliopo* 
lis  to  Kome.  One  of  tliem  we  have 
already  spoken  of.  The  other  stood  upon 
the  Spina,  in  the  Circus  Maximus,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  the  same  which  king 
Semneserteus  (according  to  Pliny  ]  erected. 
At  the  sack  of  Rome  by  the  liarbarians, 
it  was  thrown  down,  and  remained  brok- 
en, in  three  pieces,  amidst  tlie  rubbish, 
until,  in  1589,  Sixtus  V  had  it  restored 
bv  the  architect  Domenico  Fontana,  and 
placeil  near  the  church  Madonna  del  Po- 
polo.  Under  Caligula,  another  large  obelisk 
was  brought  from  Heliopolis  to  Rome, 
and  placed  in  the  Circus  Vaticanus.  It 
has  stood,  since  1586,  before  St.  Peter's 
church:  it  is  without  hieroglyphics ;  and, 
with  the  cross  and  pedestal,  measui^s  126 
feet  in  height.  It  is  the  only  one  in 
Rome  which  has  remained  entire.  Its 
weight  is  estimated  at  10,000  cwt.  Clau- 
dius had  two  obelisks  brought  from  Egypt, 
which  stood  before  the  entrance  of  the 
Mausoleum  of  Augustus,  and  one  of  which 
was  restored  in  l^W,  and  placed  near  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria  Moggiore.  Cara- 
calla  also  procured  an  Egyptian  obelisk 
for  his  circus,  and  for  the  Appian  Way. 
The  largest  obelisk  (probably  erected  by 
Rameses)  was  placed,  by  the  emperor 
Coustantius  II,  in  the  Circus  Maximus  at 
Rome.  In  the  fifth  century,  it  was  thrown 
down  by  the  barbarians,  and  lav  in  pieces 
upon  the  ground,  until  Sixtus  V,  in  1588, 
had  it  raised  upon  the  square,  before  St 
John's  church  of  tlie  Laterau,  thence 
culled  the  LaUran  obclisL  It  is  beauti- 
fully adorned  with  sculpture.  Its  weight 
is  more  than  13,000  cwt ;  its  height,  ex- 
clusive of  the  pedestal,  140  feet ;  witli  the 
pedestal,  179.  Several  others  have  been 
erected  by  succeeding  popes.  The  fa- 
mous obelisk,  called  CUopalra^s  JSTeedky 
was  presented  by  the  pacha  of  Egypt  to  the 
king  of  England,  in  1820.  It  was  erected 
in  Waterloo  place,  in  London. — See  Zoe- 
ga,  De  Origine  et  Usu  Obdiscorum,  etc. 
(Rome,  1797, seq.).  Champollion,  Jr.,  has 
published,  in  Rome,  copper- plate  engrav- 
ings of  obelisks,  with  his  explanations  of 
the  hieroglyphics.  A.  Fea  has  written  a 
history  of  these  monuments,  with  an  ac- 
count of  their  erection,  to  accompany 
Champollion's  work. 

Ober  ;  German  for  Upper,  appear- 
ing in  innumerable  German  geographical 
names. 

Oberkampf,  Christopher  Philip ;  the 
founder  of  the  manufticture  of  printed 


linens  of  Jouy,  and  of  the  cotton  mann- 
facturc  of  Essoune,  in  France.  He  was 
born  in  1738,  in  the  territory  of  Auspach, 
in  Germany,  and  was  the  son  of  a  dyer, 
who,  after  exercising  his  occupation  in 
several  parts  of  Geripany,  had  taken  up 
his  residence  at  Arau,  in  Switzerland. 
Young  Oberkampf,  having  acquired  the 
art  of  making  printed  linens,  quitted  his 
fatlier  at  the  age  of  nineteen;  and,  two 
years  after,  he  commenced,  on  a  small 
scale,  a  manufactory  in  the  vulley  of  Jouy. 
The  design  of  the  figures,  the  printing, 
and  the  dyeing  of  tlie  goods,  were  all  per- 
formed by  himself;  ami,  in  spite  of  varioas 
difficulties  with  which  he  was  surrounded, 
he  acted  with  such  spirit  and  persever- 
ance, that,  in  the  progress  of  time,  he  col- 
lected a  pupulation  of  1500  persons  in  a 
spot  which  had  been  almost  a  desert,  and, 
by  the  sup[)ly  of  printed  linens  at  home, 
put  an  end  to  the  importations  of  those 
articles  into  France.  Louis  XVI  confer- 
red on  Oberkampf  letters  of  nobility ;  and, 
in  1790,  the  council-general  of  the  depart- 
ment decreed  him  a  statue,  which  mark 
of  gratitude,  however,  he  declined.  In 
1793,  his  life  was  in  danger,  but  be 
escaped  proscription.  Some  years  after, 
he  was  offered  a  place  in  tlie  senate, 
which  he  refused;  but  he  accepted  the 
cross  of  the  legion  of  honor,  bestowed  on 
him  by  Bonaparte.  Oberkampf,  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  established  a  cotton 
nianufiictory  at  Essoune,  and  thus  natural- 
ized that  important  branch  of  industry  in 
France.  The  commotions  which  accom- 
panied the  overtlirow  of  Bonaparte  had  a 
disastrous  influence  on  the  manufactories 
of  Jouy,  and  deeply  afflicted  the  mind  of 
the  proprietor,  whose  death  took  place 
Oct.  4,  1815. 

Oberlin,  Jeremiah  Jacob,  professor 
and  librarian  in  the  university  at  Strasburg, 
born  in  1735,  was,  in  1750,  among  the 
number  of  the  students  of  this  university, 
and  defended,  in  1754,  his  dissertation 
Concerning  the  Burials  of  the  Ancients,  by 
wliich  he  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor 
After  he  had  finished  his  philological  and 
philosophical  course,  he  studied,  for  three 
years,  the  philological  and  antiquarian 
department  of  theology,  and  then  turned 
his  attention  to  languages,  literature,  ar- 
cheology, hbtory  and  diplomatics.  He 
began  his  career  as  teaclier  in  the  gymna- 
sium and  adjunct  in  the  library  of  his 
native  place,  and  was  transferred  to  the 
university,  afler  he  had  extended  his 
knowledge  and  reputation  by  his  travels. 
The  revolution  drew  Oberlin  from  his 
literaiy  activity  into  the  bustle  of  political 
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life.  He  suffered  an  imprisoniBent  at 
Metz  J  but,  ailer  tmnquiility  was  restored, 
he  returned  to  his  former  course.  He 
died  at  Strasbuig,  in  1806.  His  editions 
of  some  works  of  Ovid,  Horace,  Tadtus 
and  C^sar  are  valuable.  We  will  men- 
tion his  MisceUa,  Uteraria  Argenioratmsia ; 
Museum  Schoe^ini  (let  vol. ;  tlie  Sd  vol. 
of  which  has  never  appeared);  Orbis  atUi- 
aui  Momtmentis  mis  tUusirati  Prodromus ; 
Bihsum  Romanoruin  TabuUB ;  Artxs  diplo' 
maticiB  prima  lAnea  (the  last  mentioned 
elementaiy  works  served  him  as  a  guide 
in  his  academical  instructioDs) ;  LiUrarum 
omms  JEvilhta,  Tabvlis  synopiicis  exposiia 
(these  tables  give  the  names  of  the  most 
eminent  writers,  the  subjects  on  which 
they  wrote,  the  nadon  to  which  they  be- 
longed, and  the  age  ui  which  tbey  lived) ; 
£fsKii  iPAtmaUs  dtla  Vitdt  Jean  ChiUnr 
hsrgf  htverUeur  de  la  Typ<^rt^kU.  Tije 
study  of  the  German  language  of  the  mid- 
dle ages  occupied  his  attention  also,  and 
induced  bim  to  ffive  an  edition  of  J.  O. 
Scherzii,  Giassanum  Gennanicum  MetUi 
JEvif  potissmum  Dkdecti  Suevica  (2  vols., 
folio).  He  also  produced  the  first  sketch 
of  the  statistics  of  the  fonner  Alsace,  having 
published,  firom  1782,  for  the  space  of  ten 
years,  the  Alsatian  Almanac  and  the 
JisaHa  LUeraia^  for  which  Scbopflio  fur- 
jiished  bim  with  materiala  The  two  first 
volumes  appeared  in  1782  and  1786. 

Obkkon.    (See  Mob.) 

Object,  in  fframmar  and  philosophy,  is 
opposed  to  swjtd,  which,  in  philosophy, 
designates  the  being  who  conceives,  thiukis, 
or  knows  the  object.  The  subject  is  the 
conceiving,  thinking,  knowing ;  the  object, 
the  conceived,  thought,  known.  Every 
subject  may  become  an  object  If  A 
thinks  or  conceives  the  thing  O,  A  is  the 
subject,  O  is  the  object ;  but  if  I  conceive 
A  thinking  of  O,  both  are  the  object,  and 
I  the  subject  Objedwe^  therefore,  is  used 
in  modem  philosophy,  particularlv  by  the 
Gennans,  for  that  which  tnily  belongs  to 
an  object;  svbjtdive^  for  tlie  manner  in 
which  an  object  is  conceived  of  by  an 
individual  subject  In  the  same  way, 
MtcHcity  is  used  to  denote  the  exi8tenc:e 
of  things  without  ua,  iudependently  of  our 
ideas  of  them.  It  is  well  known  that 
some  philosophers  deny  thid  objectivity. 
There  is  a  great  difference  between  an 
objective  and  a  subjective  knowledge  or 
representation  of  a  thing:  the  former  is 
the  knowledce  or  representation  of  the 
thing  as  it  reuly  is,  independently  of  the 
impression  which  it  makes  upon  the  indi- 
vidual  character  of  the  subject;  the  latter 
klimiied  to  this.    He  who  describes  oh- 
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jectivelyf  shows  us  the  things  as  they  are, 
fi-ee  from  the  bias  of  his  own  partialities 
and  prejudices,  springing  from  his  educa- 
tion and  habitual  associations.  Such  a 
spirit  should  be  the  great  aim  of  a  histori- 
an. Some  works,  particularly  in  belles- 
lettres,  however,  derive  their  fi^reat  charm 
from  their  subjectivity ;  i.  e.  from  giving 
us  only  the  ixnpi^ssion  made  upon  the 
narrator,  if  he  be  an  individual  of  a  pe- 
culiar character,  <le6cribing  things  with 
which  we  are  already  acquainted.  But 
the  great  question  arises,  What  is  objective 
truth  ?  All  knowledge  has  been  attained 
by  individuals,  and  takes  its  chai-acter 
from  the  impressions  made  by  the  object 
upon  the  suoject ;  hence  all  truth  is  sub- 
jective. Still  we  may  say,  that  what  ap- 
pears to  all  reasoning  subjects,  almost 
without  exception,  as  right  and  true,  hss 
the  value  of  objectivity.  But,  as  we  find 
on  no  subject,  not  even  the  fact  of  man's 
existence,  a  pei-fect  concurrence  of  opin- 
ion, it  is  obvious  that  obgective  truth  can- 
not be  fullv  obtained.  ''  Here  we  see 
through  a  glass  darklv,  but  there  face  to 
foce;**^  i.  e.  we  shall  attain  to  objective 
truth,  and  know  thinas  as  they  are.  In 
the  fine  arts,  it  is  of  the  first  importance 
that  the.  artist  should  be  objective,  i.  e. 
represent  tliines  and  ideas  free  from  pai'- 
tial,  contracted  conceptions.  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  his  subjectivity  is  not  to  be  lost  in 
the  objectivity  of  his  vrork ;  on  the  cou- 
trarv,  the  woik  siiould  liear  the  impression 
of  his  individual  character,  but  its  indi- 
viduality must  be  beautiful.  We  know 
not  a  more  apposite  exairiple  of  such  a 
character  than  Shakspeare.  Who  repre- 
sents things,  meu,  virtues  uiui  vices, 
more  objectively,  imiwnially  depicting 
even  vices  and  crimes  with  perfect  cahu- 
nesB.^  and  whose  works,  on  the  oUier 
hand,  bear  more  die  impress  of  unequalled 
genius  and  individuality  than  his  ?  Tlie 
other  extreme  is  the  works  of  young:  poets, 
wIjo  torment  their  readers  by  the  constant 
protnision  of  ilieir  own  partial  views. 

Oaiect-Qlass,  in  optical  instrument?, 
is  that  which  is  placed  towards  the  object : 
the  other  extreme  lens  is  the  eye-glass^ 
being  that  to  which  the  eye  is  directed. 

Objective.    (See  ObjecL) 

Obi^te  (flattened  or  shortened);  bar- 
ing its  axis  shorter  than  its  middle  diame- 
ter, being  formed  by  the  rotation  of  an  el- 
lipse about  the  shorter  axis.  The  earth 
is  an  oblate  spheroid,  the  polar  diameter 
being  shorter  than  the  equatorial  diameter 
in  the  proportion  of  331  to  332 ;  i.  e.  the 
polar  diameter  is  7900  miles,  and  the  equa- 
torial diameter  7924  miles. 
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Oblati  ;   lay-bfothen.      (See  Orden, 

Obligation.  Tlie  name  of  MifNttUma 
is  BometiineB  given  to  pubKc  BCodcs,  be- 
cause the  goTernmeDt  promiseB  to  pay  un- 
der such  and  such  circumstanceB. 

Obligato  (Italian,  re^uireJ),  in  muBic, 
is  used  of  those  voices  or  instruinents 
which  are  indispensable  to  the  just  per- 
formance of  a  piece.  An  instrument  may 
be  MigcAo  throuffhout  a  piece,  when  it  is 
called  a  cowxrio  for  such  an  instrument ; 
or  an  instrument  may  become  now  and 
then  oblifatoy  when  these  passages  are 
called  obligato  or  soio  paflsajies.  All  in- 
struments can  be  used  oU^gtdOf  except, 
perhapB,  the  double  bass :  this  is  excepted 
partly  because  solo  players  are  very  rare 
on  this  instrument,  partly  because  the  so- 
lo voice  would  be  too  deep  for  being  duly 
supported  by  other  instruments ;  it  is  there- 
fore used  more  properly  for  the  basis  of  har- 
mony. There  are  some  musicians,  how- 
ever, who  play  solos  on  the  double  boss. 

Oboldb;  a  Grecian  coin  of  silver  or 
copper,  the  sixth  part  of  a  drachm,  about 
10}  pence  in  value.  In  early  times,  in- 
stead of  money  were  used  litde  pointed 
pieces  of  iron,  or  of  copper  (d^eUs,  6fisX»s, 
a  spit).  Six  of  these  filled  the  hand,  and 
made  a  drachm.  The  same  name  was  af- 
terwards given  to  a  small  silver  coin.  The 
Greeks  placed  an  obolus  in  the  mouth  of 
the  dead,  to  pay  Charon  for  their  passa^ 
over  the  Styx.  In  weight,  the  obolus  is 
likewise  the  sixth  part  of  a  drachm ;  the 
latter  coin,  however,  is  not  always  of  the 
same  value. 

Obotbitbs  ;  a  Vandal  tribe.  (See  Vanr- 
daU.) 

Obscurantism  (from  Latin  obseurare) ; 
a  word  not  unaptly  used  in  Germany  to 
denote  the  cndeavorB  of  certain  men  to 
prevent  the  diffusion  of  intelligence.  It  is 
used  in  science  as  well  as  in  religion,  and 
might  very  properly  be  appKed  in  pol- 
itics. 

Observants.    (See  FVanciscans,) 

Obsbrvatort  ;  a  building  constructed 
for  astronomical  observations,  from  which 
there  is  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  heav- 
ens, and  in  which  the  instruments  are  safe 
from  agitation  and  other  disturbances. 
There  are,  for  instance,  large  astronomical 
telescopes,  always  placed  in  the  direction 
of  the  meridian,  and  the  tntemal  arrange- 
ment of  the  building  is  such  as  to  facilitate 
the  observations ;  the  roof  is  also  flat,  to 
fiivor  the  view  to  the  horizon.  The  in- 
struments in  an  observatory  are  quadrants, 
sextants,  and  octants,  transit,  equatorial, 
parallactic,    and    circular    inaCrumeBli^ 


achroroatie  and  refleeting  telcBCopea,  nigiit 
and  dav  telescopes,  chroaometen^  com- 
passes, &C.  We  nnd  mention  of  obBervato- 
ries  at  a  very  early  period :  Diodorus  (ii,  9) 
tells  UB  of  a  tower,  from  which  the  Cbal- 
dnan  astronomers  made  their  observations^ 
in  the  temple  of  Belus,  at  Babylon.  Co- 
pernicus was  the  first  who  (1540J  set  an 
instrument  in  the  meridian.  The  first  re^ 
ular  observatory  was  erected  'at  Cassel  m 
1561.  Among  the  modem  European  ob- 
servatories, the  most  celebrated  are  those 
of  Paris  (erected  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV,  leei— 72),  of  Greenwich  (built  in 
1672),  and  of  Palermo  (erected  by  Piaszi, 
1789).  That  on  the  Seeberge,  near  Gotfaa, 
has  acquired  celebrity  through  Zacfa  (q.  v.)^ 
and  that  of  Konigsberg  through  Bessel 
(q.  V.) ;  of  the  latter  Bessel  has  given  an  ac- 
count in  his  Beobacktwngen  auf  dar  Urn- 
vartU-SlemwarU  (1814  seq.).  There  are, 
also,  similar  establishments  at  Amsler- 
dam,  in  Batavia,  at  Berlin,  Bologna,  Bres- 
lau,  Cambridge  (Eng.),  Cape-town,  Dub- 
lin, Edinburgh,  Florence,  Genoa,  G6tfin- 
Cn,  Hamburg,  Copenhagen,  Leipeic, 
syden,  Lilienuialfnear  Bremen),  Lisbon, 
Milan*  Manheim,  Marseilles,  Moscow,  Mu- 
nich, Naples,  Nicolaieff,  Oxford,  Padua, 
Petersburg,  Pisa,  Plymouth,  Portsmouth, 
Prague,  B^me,  Slough  (Herschel^),  Stock- 
holm, Toulouse,  Upsal,  Vienna,  &c.  Chi- 
na is  indebted  to  ttie  JesuilB  for  one  at 
Pekin,  erected  towards  the  end  of  the  17tfa 
century ;  and  another  has  been  built  at 
Paramatta,in  New  South  Wales.  Although 
obBcrvatories  are  generally  provided  with 
numerous  and  cottly  instruments,  yet  for 
most  purposes,  a  meridian  circle  of  two, 
or  at  most  three  feet  diameter,  a  four  or 
^ve  ieet  telescope,  and  a  good  clock,  are 
sufiicient. 

Obsidian.    (See  Pikksiene.) 

OcANA.    (See  Colombia.) 

Occam  or  Ockham,  William,  an  emi- 
nent philosopher  of  the  fourteenth  centu- 
ry, a  native  of  Ockham  id  Surrey,  was  ed- 
ucated at  Merton  college,  Oxford.  He 
studied  under  the  celebrated  Duns  ScotuB, 
wiiose  opinions  he,  notwithstanding,  con- 
trovertecf,  becoming  the  founder  of  the 
philosophical  sect  of  tlie  Nominalists,  as 
Scotus  wos  of  the  Realists.  Occam  enter- 
ed into  the  Franciscan  order  of  Friara  Mi- 
nor, or  Cordeliere ;  and  he  also  took  or- 
dera  in  the  church,  and  became  archdea- 
con of  Stowc,  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln, 
which  preferment  he  resigned  about  1320. 
He  wrote  against  pope  John  XXII,  whom 
he  treated  as  a  heretic,  and  joined  the  anti- 
pope  Nicholas  V,  set  up  by  the  emperor 
Louia  of  Bavaria.    He  died  at  Munich  m 
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1347.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
Scriptures,  and  with  the  philoaopby  of 
Amtotle,  and  poaaened  a  subde  genius 
and  much  eloquence.  Among  his  woiks 
are  Omifiieffitorttnii  9vper  SaUentia$  (lib. 
i?);  Quodlibeia;  Dt  Jngrtuu  Sd/enAa- 
rum;  and  a  treatise  against  the  pope,  Dt 
P€aqftTiaUCJuigHd^poM0rum.  He  ob- 
tained the  title,  among  the  schoolmen,  of 
the  ifmnciUe  Doctor.  (See  JVbmuuiK^ 
and  S^lakks,) 

Occasional  Causes.  The  doctrine  of 
occasional  causes  was  developed  in  the 
school  of  Descartes.  Before  him  it  was 
considered  that  the  body  influences  the 
soul,  and  causes  motions  in  it,  and  vice 
verso.  This  was  called  tytUma  ir^uxua 
phfncL  Desca#es  impugned  this  in- 
directly by  his  dualism,  wluch  he  recon- 
ciled by  making  God  the  cause  of  all  mo- 
tion. Louis  de  la  Forge,  his  scholar,  also 
makes  God  the  cause  of  all  motion,  but 
considers  a  mutual  connexion  to  exist  be- 
tween soul  and  bodv,  so  that  the  one  is 
never  moved  by  God  without  influencing 
the  other.  Geulin  developed  the  system 
liuther,  and  made  God  the  original  cause 
of  every  motion  produced  by  one  of  the 
two  parts  on  the  other. 

Occident;  a  word  much  used  in  the 
historical  works  of  the  European  conti- 
nent, in  contradistinction  to  Orient;  for 
instanoe,  OecidaUal  lanffuages,  Occidental 
empire.    (See  Wegtem  Empire.) 


Great  Austro-Oriental 
or  South-Eastem 
Basin. 


1  .Austral  ocean,or 
Southern  Fro-^ 
zen  ocean  (Ant- ^ 
arctic  ocean). 


2.  Oriental,  or  Pa- 
cific ocean. 


9.  Indian  ocean. 


The  Western  Basin,  form- ' 
ing  a  sort  of  channel  be- 
tween the  two  continents.  ] 


,  Western, 
ocean. 


It  has  been  calculated  that  the  land  of  the 
northern  hemisphere  is  to  the  sea  of  the 
same  as  419  to  1000 ;  in  the  southern 
hemisphere,  the  proportion  is  as  139  to 


OGcrnsifT,  in  astrononxy  and  geogra- 
phy, is  the  same  as  weHward,  or  point  of 
the  horizon  where  the  sun  sets.  A  plan- 
et is  said  to  be  Occident  when  it  sets  afler 
the  sun. 

OccoM,  Sampson.  (See  ^^tpendtx^  end 
of  this  volume.) 

OccuLTATioif ;  the  obscuration  of  a 
planet  or  star  by  the  interpontion  of  the 
moon,  or  other  planet,  between  it  and  our 
eye.  The  name  of  tmmernon  is  given 
to  the  state  of  a  star  or  planet,  when  it  is 
so  near  the  sun  as  to  be  invisible ;  also  to 
that  of  the  moon  when  she  beeins  to  be 
darkened  by  entering  into  the  uiadow  of 
the  earth. 

Occupancy,  in  bw.  (See  Land,  Prop- 
ertif  in;  Mxtural  Law,  and  Pvmc 
LandeJ) 

Ocean  ;  the  sreat  mass  of  waters  which 
surrounds  the  land,  and  which  probably 
extends  fi^m  pole  to  pole,  coverinff  nearly 
three  quarters  of  the  globe.  For  Die  soke 
of  convenience,  we  distinguish  different 
parts  of  it  tmder  the  names  of  mos,  bt^s^ 
gidfsy  wundif  and  even  give  the  name  of 
ocectn  to  laige  portions  which  are  partially 
divided  firom  each  other  by  the  continents. 
But  these  divisions  are  arbitrary.  The  Al- 
lowing classification,  adopted  by  Malte- 
Brun,  in  his  System  of  G€»grBphy,  has,  at 
least,  the  advantage  of  showing,  in  a 
striking  manner,  the  coimexion  which  ex- 
ists between  the  great  masses  of  water. 

Its  limits  are  a  line  drawn  fiiom  cape  Horn 
to  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  by  van  IKe- 
men*B  Land,  and  the  south  of  New  Zea 
land,  back  to  cape  Horn. 

'  0.  The  Great  Archipelago  ( Oceamca),  com- 
prised between  the  Austral  ocean,  the 
Marquesas,  the  straits  of  Malacca,  and 
the  latitude  of  Formosa. 
The  Northern  Oriental  ocean,  between 
Asia  and  North  America. 
Southern  Oriental  ocean,  between  the 
Great  Archipelago  and  South  America. 


'  a.  Northern  ocean,  or  Frozen  ocean  (Arc- 
tic ocean). 

h.  Atlantic  ocean,  lying  between  Europe 
and  North  America,  and  extending 
south  to  the  nearest  points  of  BrazO 
and  Guinea. 

c.  The  Ethioptc  ocean,  between  the  At- 
lantic and  Austral  oceans. 

1000.  To  account  for  this  great  dispro- 
portion, it  has  been  conjectured  that  tnere 
is  a  great  southern  continent  surrounding 
the  south  pole  ;  but  the  voyages  of  navi^ 
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gMon  kave  not  revealed  the  em/tence  of 
each  an  extent  of  land.  The  bed  of  the 
oeean  presents  the  same  irregularities  of 
aspect  as  the  surface  of  the  land.  It  is 
diTeroified  by  rocks,  mountains,  plains, 
and  deep  valleys.  In  some  places  it  has 
been  found  impossible  to  reach  the  bottom ; 
but  the  notion  that  it  is  any  where  with- 
out a  bottom  is  incompatible  with  the 
spherical  figure  of  the  earth.  The  mean 
depth  of  the  ocean  has  been  shown,  by 
Laplace,  to  be  about  the  same  as  the 
mean  height  of  the  continents  and  islands 
above  its  surface,  which  does  not  much 
exceed  3000  feet  This  distance  is  but  a 
small  fraction  of  the  excess  of  the  equa- 
torial over  the  polar  radius,  which  is  about 
00,000  feet  The  greatest  depth  that  has 
ever  been  sounded  is  7200  feet  (by  Scores- 
by,  in  1819).  But  it  is  probable  that  there 
are  deep  cavities  or  valleys  in  the  bed  of 
the  ocean  corresponding  to  the  elevadon 
of  the  mountains  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  Sea-water  is  well  known  to  con- 
lain  foreign  substances  mixed  with  it ;  its 
sakness  and  bitterness  give  it  an  extremely 
disagreeable  taste.  Its  specific  gravity  va- 
ries fin>m  1X969  to  lin85.  The  degree 
of  salmesB  difiere  according  to  dififerent 
localities;  but  the  difierence  is  notveiy 
greaL  In  100  parts  of  sea- water  the  great- 
est proportion  of  salt  is  3.77,  and  the 
smallest  3.48.  The  experiments  of  Spar- 
mann  go  to  show  that  the  water  of^the 
surface,  while  it  is  less  salt  than  that  at  a 
considerable  depth,  is  much  more  bitter. 
Gulfr  or  inkmd  seas,  such  as  the  Baltic, 
are  less  salt  than  the  main  ocean,  on  ac- 
count of  the  quantity  of  fresh  water  poured 
in  by  rivers.  The  polar  seas  are  less  salt 
than  the  equatorial,  owing  to  the  low 
temperature  of  the  former,  which  disposes 
them  to  deposit  the  saline  substances. 
Naturalists  nave  endeavored  to  account 
for  the  salmesB  of  the  sea ;  some  have 
supposed  it  to  be  caused  by  primitive 
banks  of  sah  at  the  bottom ;  but  if  such 
banks  exist,  they  have  probably  been 
formed  by  deposits  from  the  water,  rather 
than  been  the  cause  of  its  salmess ;  othera 
have  ascribed  it  to  the  comiption  of  vege- 
table and  animal  matter  conveyed  to  me 
sea  by  rivers;  but  if  this  is  true,  die  salt- 
neas  would  be  increasing.  Some  have 
conceived  the  ocean  to  be  the  residue  of  a 
primitive  fluid,  which  held  in  solution  all 
the  substances  of  which  the  earth  is  com- 
posed, and  on  depositing  the  others,  re- 
tained the  saline  principles  which  it  still 
oontains.  The  only  method  of  fireeing 
sea-waler  fipom  its  salt  is  by  distillation; 
and  the  proceaB  is  so  slow  that  it  can 


rarely  be  applied  to  any  practical  farpoae. 
Even  afier  distillation  it  retains  m  bitter 
taste.  This  bitteroess,  which  renders  sea- 
water  so  nauseous,  probably  proceeds 
from  animal  and  vegetable  matter  in  a 
Rtaie  of  decomposition.  The  moat  com- 
mon ingredients  found  in  it  arc  muri- 
atic acid,  sulphuric  acid,  soda,  lime  and 
magnesia.  These  substances  in  combina- 
tion may  form  six  salts ;  but  it  is  not  prob- 
able that  all  of  these  latter  actually  exist  at 
the  same  time.  They  are  muriate  of  sckda, 
or  conmion  salt,  muriate  of  magnesia,  or 
Epsom  salt,  sulphate  of  soda  (Glauber^ 
salt),  &c.  The  saltness  of  the  sea-waier 
does  not  preserve  it  from  corruption,  as  is 
shown  by  the  water  in  a  ship's  hold,  and 
sometimes  even  in  the  equatorial  seas  af- 
ter a  long  calm.  Many  substances  are 
corrupted  more  rapidly  by  being  plunged 
into  it ;  and  its  odor,  when  corrupted,  is 
extremely  offensive.  It  is  preserved  pure 
by  its  constant  motion.  The  general  cokir 
of  the  sea,  in  the  open  ocean,  is  a  deep 
greeniah-blue ;  the  blue  tint,  which  is  pre- 
dominant, seems  to  proceed  from  the  same 
cause  as  the  color  of  the  sky ;  the  Uue 
rays  being  reflected  in  the  greatest  quan- 
tity on  account  of  their  superior  refimngi- 
bility.  The  other  shades,  which  have 
sometimes  been  observed  in  difierentaeaa, 
seem  to  be  owing  to  local  causes,  and 
oflen,  perhaps,  to  optical  illusions.  In 
approaching  sound ingsk  the  water  assimies 
a  tighter  shade.  The  luminous  appear 
ance  of  the  sea  by  night  is  an  imposing 
and  magiufioent  phenomenon.  It  has 
been  asmbed  by  some  to  animals  of  the 
zoophyte  and  molluscs  classes,  which  an 
said  to  possess  phosphorescent  qualities  ; 
some  attribute  it  to  the  phosphorescence 
of  decaying  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances ;  others  to  the  spawn  of  fish. 
Some  have  explained  it  to  be  the  eflectof 
friction.  But  the  appearances  are  extreme- 
ly difierent  atdiflerent  times,  and  all  these 
causes  probably  operate  to  produce  them. 
Observations  made  on  the  temperature  of 
the  sea,  show  that  the  sun's  rays  rarely 
penetrate  below  the  depth  of  45,  or,  ac- 
cording to  some,  of  113  &thoms,  below 
which  the  sea  receives  no  light,  and  con- 
sequentiy  littie  or  no  direct  heat  fimn  the 
sun ;  and  that  the  temperature  increases 
with  the  depth  to  a  certain  degree,  but 
never  to  freezing.  The  constant  motion 
of  the  sea  contributes  in  some  measure  to 
render  its  temperature  equable.  (See  Mce,) 
**'  We  must  distinguish,'^  says  Humbohh, 
^  four  difierent  phenomena  with  respect 
to  the  ocean — the  temperatura  of  tba 
water  at  the  surfiice  in  different  latitndas ; 
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ifae  deereafe  of  temperature  in  the  lower 
■tnUa ;  the  effect  of  waves  on  the  tem- 
peFoture  of  the  surface ;  and  the  tempera- 
ture of  currents.  The  renon  of  warmest 
water  is  between  5°  45^  N.  and  6°  15^  8. 
lat;  and  different  observations  give  from 
82  to  84  as  the  maximum.  In  the  parallel 
of  wannest  wateis  the  temperature  of  the 
surfiice  of  the  sea  is  from  3°  to  5"  higher 
than  that  of  the  superincumbent  air.** 
The  observations  of  Humboldt  also  show 
that  both  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  in 
changing  the  latitude  and  longitude,  the 
waters  oflen  retain  nearly  the  same  tem- 
perature over  a  ffreat  extent,  and  that  be- 
tween 2P  N.  and  2P  S.  lat  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  sea  is  entirely  independent  of 
the  changes  in  the  atmosphere.  From 
the  equator  to  25°  or  26°  N.  there  is  a  re- 
markable constancy  of  temperature,  but 
in  higher  latitudes  there  is  more  change. 
(See  Temperatun.)  The  great  periodical 
oscillations  of  the  sea,  caused  by  the  at- 
traction of  the  sun  and  moon,  are  treated 
of  in  the  article  T^itUs;  the  particular 
movements,  which  prevail  in  different 
parts  of  the  ocean,  and  set  in  diflferent  di- 
rections, are  described  in  tlie  article  (^^ 
rents.  (See,  also,  Winds.)  In  some  places 
springs  of  fresh  water  are  observed  to  issue 
from  the  sea,  entirely  unafiected  by  the 
salt  water.  The  most  remarkable  of  these 
phenomena  are  in  the  gulf  of  Spezia,  in 
the  Pendtfi  gulf^  and  in  the  bay  of  Xagua, 
on  the  south  coast  of  Cuba.  It  is  probable 
that  these  are  subterraneous  streams^ 
which  find  their  way  under  the  bed  of 
the  ocean,  until  they  encounter  a  fissure, 
into  which  they  are  impelled  m  the  same 
manner  as  roouting  springs  on  land.  A 
variety  of  plants  are  nourished  by  the 
ocean,  to  which  are  given  the  general  de- 
nomination ofjucij  and  which  are  vulgar- 
ly known  by  the  names  of  storwud  and 
rockrweed.  Some  species  adhere  to  the 
bottom,  while  othera  rise  to  the  surfiice 
even  from  a  depth  of  60  fathoms.  In  the 
North  Atlantic  there  is  a  space  extending 
between  lat.  20°  and  40°  N.,  and  Ion.  2(^ 
and  45°  W.,  which  is  at  all  seasons  covered 
with  a  roecies  of  weed  {Jucus  naians)  of 
a  beautiful  green  color,  whence  the  Dutch 
navixatora  called  this  tract  Kroos  Zu, 
Duck-weed  sea.  (See  I\tcL)  The  great 
divisions  of  the  sea  appear  to  be  inhabited 
by  their  peculiar  fish,  molluscs,  zoophytes, 
&C.,  and  to  be  finequented  by  peculiar  spe- 
cies of  birds.  The  level  of  the  seas  is, 
generally  speaking,  every  where  the 
flame.  This  arises  from  the  equal  pres- 
sure, in  every  direction,  which  the  particles 
of  a  fluid  exercise  upon  each  other.    The 


ocean,  therefore,  considered  as  a  whole 
has  a  spherical  or  a  spheroidal  surfiice, 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  true  sur- 
face of  our  planet  Exceptions  to  this 
general  rule  are  often,  however,  to  be 
round  in  gulfsand  land-locked  bays,  where 
the  watere  become  accumulated,  and 
stand  higher  than  in  the  open  ocean.  (See 
Islands ;  see  also  AUanUe^  Pacjftc,  and 
Indian  Ocean.) 

Ogeanica  (in  Malte-Brun's  Geograph- 
ical System) ;  the  third  great  division  of  the 
world,  comprising  all  the  islands  which  lie 
to  the  south  and  south-east  of  Asia  in  the 
Pacific  ocean,  including  the  Anatic  archi- 
pelago, Australia  and  Polynesia.  The 
former  constitute  North-west  Oceanica ; 
New  Holland  and  the  large  ishuids  lying 
round  it,  Central  Oceanica ;  while  the  re- 
mainioff  islands,  forming  what  is  usuaUy 
called  Polynesia,  constitute  Eastern  Oce- 
anica. 

OcEANinsB ;  the  three  thousand  daugb- 
tera  of  Oceanus  and  Tethya  We  include 
under  this  name,  according  to  the  h^ns 
of  Orpheus,  the  whole  female  posterity  of 
Oceanus,  that  is,  all  the  goddesses  of  the 
streams  and  fountains,  flowing  beneath 
the  earth  from  the  surrounding  ocean ;  only 
excepting  from  the  number  the  Nereids, 
or  nymj^s  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  al- 
though they  also,  being  descended  from 
Doris,  one  of  the  Oceanides,  have  been 
called  by  Antipater  of  Sidou,  daughUrs 
of  the  Ocean. 

OcEAifus;  the  eldest  of  the  Titans,  whose 
birth  is  connected  with  the  oriffin  of  the 
sea  (Pontus).  He  was  bom  Inter  than 
Pontus,  and  sunxHmded  the  earth,  the 
vault  of  heaven  sinking  towards  him  on 
every  side.  He  has  therefore  been  called 
the  son  of  Gsea  (the  earth)  and  of  Uranus 
(heaven),  Oceanus  and  Tethys  were  the 
parents  of  rivers,  and  of  the  race  of  god- 
desses called  Oceanides.  According  to 
another  account  (see  Homer's  Iliad,  book 
xiv,  201,  246),  he  was  the  fitther  of  all 
gods  and  men.  He  always  appeara  as  a 
peaceful  god,  and  he  took  no  share  in  the 
mutilation  of  Saturn.  He  was  not,  there- 
fore^ cast  into  Tartarus  with  the  Titans. 
On  account  of  his  circumspection  and 
mildness,  he  was  called  ihe/aiher  qf  wisdom. 

Ocelot.  ( See  ,^mendix,  end  of  this  vol.) 

Ochre.    (See  C/cm.) 

OcHTBBjiOinr,  sir  David,  bart,  major- 
general  in  the  British  East  India  compa- 
ny's service,  was  bom  in  Boston,  N.  E.,  in 
1758.  At  the  ace  of  eighteen,  he  went  to 
India  as  a  cadet,  and  in  1778  was  ap- 
pointed ensign,  and  in  September  of  the 
same  year  lieutenant  on  the  Bengal  esiab- 
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Bifaiiieiit  Lieutenant  Ocbteriony  rose  bv 
merit  through  the  intenrening  rankB,  andy 
m  1809^  was  made  lieutenant-coloneL  In 
the  Mabratta  war  of  1803—4,  he  disdn- 
gujflhed  himself  on  seTend  occasiona,  and, 
after  the  great  battle  of  Delhi,  was  ap- 
pointed r^ident  at  that  court  On  the 
reatoration  of  peace,  he  received  the  com- 
mand of  the  fbrtreas  of  Allahabad,  and,  m 
1809,  commanded  a  force  stationed  on  the 
Sutledge,  to  overawe  the  Seika.  In  1812, 
he  waa  promoted  to  the  rank  of  colonel, 
and,  in  1814,  to  that  of  raajor-generBl. 
In  the  Nepauleee  war  he  commanded  a 
division  which  was  instructed  to  advance, 
through  a  difficult  country,  against  Umer 
Sing,  a  l^rave  and  experienced  warrior, 
whom  he  compelled  to  suirender  in  the 
almost  inaccessible  fortress  of  Mallown. 
The  chief  command  was  now  given  to 
general  Ochlerionv,  who  brought  the  war 
to  a  close  September,  1815,  after  a  series 
of  skilful  operations  and  brilliant  suc- 
ccawuL  His  services  were  rewarded,  fay 
the  prince  regent,  with  the  order  of  knight- 
coounander  of  the  Bath,  and  the  dignity 
of  baronet,  and  by  the  Enai  India  com- 
pany with  a  pension  of  £1000  per  annum. 
In  1816,  rirliavid  Ocbteriony  was  created 
kniffht  grand  cross  of  the  order  of  tiie 
Bath,  and,  in  1817,  tlie  thanks  of  the 
two  houses  of  parliament  were  vote<l  him 
for  his  skill,  valor  and  perseverance  in  the 
Nenaulese  war.  In  1817,  he  was  invested 
with  Urge  powers  for  settling  the  province 
of  Bajpoottina.  In  1818,  he  was  appoint- 
ed resident  at  Delhi,  with  the  command 
of  the  third  division  of  the  srand  army, 
and,  in  1822,  was  intrusted  vriui  tbe  super- 
intendence of  the  afTairs  of  Central  India, 
as  resident  and  political  agent  in  Malwah 
and  Rajpootana.    He  died  in  1825. 

O'CoNif  BLi«,  Daniel,  the  celebrated  Irish 
patriot,  is  descended  of  an  ancient  Catho- 
lic fiirail^  of  tbe  county  of  Kern',  and 
was  in  his  youth  intended  for  tbe  priest- 
hood. He  was  eariy  sent  for  his  e<luca- 
tion  tf>  the  Jesuits'  college  at  St  Omer, 
and,  on  finishing  his  studies  there,  imme- 
diately avowed  his  preference  for  the  law. 
He  accordingly  studied  iu  the  Middle 
Temple,  and,  in  1798,  was  admitted  to 
practise  at  the  Irish  bar,  which  had  just 
been  opened  to  Catholics.  His  success 
in  his  profession  was  rapid.  It  has  been 
said  or  him,  that  '^  he  is  ni  the  greatest  re- 
quest injury  cases,  where  he  is  in  his  ele- 
ment A  Dublin  jury  forms  the  twelve- 
stringed  harp  upon  which  above  all 
tfain^  be  dehsbts  to  play.  His  powers  as 
a  nuipnut  advocate  are  numerous,  and 
always  at  commaiuL    His  skill  in  con- 


ducting dewnces  in  iIm  Crown  cont  w 
reoiaruble.  Here  his  veiaatilily  aeema 
to  appinach  nearer  to  ineouflisteoey  than 
in  any  other  department  of  his  pnctioe. 
HabiniaUy  boU  and  annguine  every  when 
else,  he  is  in  these  caaes  a  model  of  pni- 
dsDce  and  caution.  Rapid  in  his  usual 
croas-examinationa,  here  he  neverpotaa 
hasty,  espeeialljr  a  hazardous  i|tieBtioii." 
He  receiml  a  sdk  gown  in  the  latter  part 
of  1831.  At  the  same  time  that  Mr. 
<>Connel]  became  one  of  the  distinguish- 
ed advocates  of  the  Irish  bar,  he  was  not 
leas  eminent  in  the  political  assemblies  of 
bis  countrymen,  in  which  he  displayed  a 
power,  earnestness  and  firmness  that  aoon 
rendered  him  die  leader  of  the  Irish  Catb- 
olica.  Indeed,  his  exertions  seem  to  have 
been  of  the  most  laborious  nature.  RisiBg 
eariy  for  cahn  and  profound  study, 
disposing  of  a  maab  of  biiflinesB  bp- 
fore  the  courts,  which  would  seem  suffi- 
cient to  exhaust  the  strength  of  a  eom- 
mon  constitution,  he  would  often  pass  the 
rest  of  tbe  day  in  aome  popuhr  meeting, 
and  the  evening  at  a  public  dinner,  in 
both  of  which  he  was  required  to  address 
his  audience ;  and  the  next  morning  wouU 
find  him  early  engaged  in  new  laboia 
For  about  thirty  years  he  has  been  the 
zealous  and  active  partisan  of  hie  op- 
pressed countiymen,  and  has  acted  a  lead- 
mg  part  in  all  the  efibrts  which  they  have 
made  for  an  admission  to  the  rights  of 
British  subjects.  The  Catholic  hoard,  and 
the  Catholic  associatiou,  which  was  tormed 
in  1823,  and  suppressed  in  1829,  were 
much  indebted  to  his  services  for  their 
influence.  In  consequence  of  his  havingap- 
plied  the  reproachful  epithet  of ''beg^iiiy 
corporation**  to  the  Dublin  corporation, 
which  was  opposed  to  the  Catholic  claims, 
he  became  involved  in  a  duel,  in  which  his 
antagonist  fell.  A  dispute,  which  soon 
after  arose  between  him  and  Mr.Peel,when 
the  latter  was  secretary  for  Ireland,  also 
led  to  an  iq>pointment,  which  having  be- 
come puUic,  tbe  parties  were  prevented 
from  meeting  by  the  authorities :  they 
agreed,  however,  to  meet  on  the  conti- 
nent :  but  Mr.  0*Connell  was  arrested  in 
London,  and  held  to  bail  before  the  kui|^ 
bench.  The  measures  which  lie  consid- 
ered necessary  for  the  relief  of  his  coun- 
try, were  a  repeal  of  the  union,  and  of 
the  Catiiolic  disabilities.  (See  CkdMic 
Emandpation,)  Previoos  to  the  passage 
of  the  relief  bill,  he  had  declared  that  be 
considered  it  possible  for  him  to  sit  in 
pariiament:  he  was  accordingly  elected 
member  for  Clare,  but  did  not  attempt  to 
take  his  seat  until  after  the  passage  or  the 
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bMy  when  ke  was  required  to  take  the 
URial  oaths  of  allegiance,  supremacy  and 
abjuration.  He  claimed  the  benefit  of 
the  bill,  but  it  was  decided  that  he  was 
not  entitled  to  the  advantage  of  its  pro- 
visiona,  and  he  was  not  pennitted  to  sit 
He  was  afterwards,  however,  reelected,  and 
took  his  seat  accordingly.  In  1830,  he 
moved,  on  several  occasions,  tor  leave  to 
Ining  in  bills  for  extending  the  privileges  of 
Catholics,  and  also  a  bill  for  reforming  the 
abuses  of  parliamentaiy  representation, 
declaring  himself  in  favor  of  universal 
suffrage,  voting  by  ballot,  and  triennial  par- 
liaments ;  but  his  plans  met  with  little  sup- 
})ort.  In  the  new  parliament  (elected 
1831 ),  he  sits  for  Keny.  The  arrest  of 
Mr.  O'Connell  and  some  of  his  friends  in 
the  beginning  of  1631,  was  attended  with 
no  results,  me  prosecution  having  been 
dismissed. 

OcRACoKE  Inlet;  an  inlet  of  North 
Carolina,  forming  a  passage  into  Pamlico 
sound ;  22  miles  south-west  of  cape  Hat- 
teras ;  Ion.  TS''  59^  W.;  lat  34*»  5^  N. 
On  each  nde  of  the  channel  are  danser- 
ous  shoals ;  on  the  bar  are  14  feet  at  low 
water. 

OcTAOON,  in  geometry,  is  a  figure  of 
eight  sides  and  angles,  which,  when  the 
sides  and  angles  are  all  equal,  is  called  a 
rtgidar  octagon,  and  when  they  are  not 
equal,  an  iiregtdar  odagon. 

Octahedron  or  Octaedron  ;  a  body 
consisting  of  eight  equal  and  equilateru 
triangles. 

Octant,  aa  astronomical  instrument, 
is  the  eighth  part  of  a  circle,  divided  into 
degrees,  and  used  in  calculating  the  am- 
plitude of  the  stars,  but  is  now  little  used. 

Octave,  in  the  diatonic  system  of  mu- 
sical sounds ;  the  eighth  sound  from  an  as- 
sumed fundamental  tone.  It  belongs  to  the 
perfect  concordant  intervals,  so  that  when 
It  is  sounded  with  the  fundamental,  the  ear 
scarcely  perceives  more  than  one  sound, 
and  is  hardly  able  to  distinguish  the  one 
from  the  other.  For  this  reason,  the  oc- 
tave must,  in  our  musical  scale,  be  perfect ; 
whereas  the  other  intervals  may  be  tuned 
somewhat  higher  or  lower  than  their  true 
pitch.  The  upper  octave,  that  is,  the  one 
which  is  eight  notes  above  the  fundaraeil- 
tal,  is  obtained  when  tlie  string  which 
sounds  it  is  only  half  as  long,  and  the 
lower  octave  wheti  this  string  is  twice  as 
long,  as  that  of  the  fundamental.  The 
string  which  sounds  the  upper  octave  in 
each  makes  two  vibrations,  while  the 
string  of  the  fundamental  makes  one. 
Therefore  on  the  eif^th  diatonic  string  the 
tone  of  the  *fiiift,  or  lowest,  recurs.     The 


ninth  string  repeats  the  fiecond  toneyeaUed 
the  Hcondj  the  tenth  string  the  third  tone^ 
or  the  thirdj  &c.  Accoratnc  to  the  ar- 
Fsngement  of  our  new  or  diatonic  sys- 
tem of  tones,  the  oetave  is  therefore  the 
limit  within  which  the  seven  essential 
tones  are  kept  distinct  from  each  other  ; 
and  all  tones  without  the  limit  of  the  oc- 
tave are  only  repetitions,in  an  augmented  or 
diminished  degree,of  the  tones  already  con- 
tained in  the  compass  of  the  octave.  For 
&is  reason  we  call  the  octave  the  whole 
extent  of  the  tones  of  the  diatonic  system. 
(See  TcMaturt,)  The  number  of  upper 
and  lower  octaves,  or  the  manner  in  which 
several  octaves  of  different  heights  are  to 
be  chiefly  distinguished,  is  not  absolutely 
determined,  on  account  of  the  continually 
increasinff  compass  of  instruments,  pertic- 
ulariy  striiMped  mstruments,  and  especially 
the  piano-rorte,  which,  within  a  short  pe- 
riod, has  been  increased  a  whole  octave. 
The  octave,  .considered  as  an  interval, 
has,  of  all  intervals,  the  least  harmonic  ef- 
fect. On  this  account  composera,  when 
there  is  only  one  principal  voice,  forbid 
rinng  to  the  octave  except  at  the  begin- 
ning or  close.  But  a  succession  of  oc- 
taves following  each  other,  when  a  mel- 
ody is  to  be  raised  in  that  manner,  has  a 
very  good  effect  False  or  disallowed  oc- 
taves are,  in  musical  compositions  for  ma- 
ny voices,  progressions  of  two  voices  in  ex- 
act movement  by  octaves,  which  offend  the 
ear.  The  reason  why  such  progressions  by 
octaves  are  disallowed  in  a  mu«cal  piece 
for  many  voices,  is  evident,  because,  when 
two  voices  proceed  by  octaves,  no  differ- 
ence can  be  perceived  between  these  two ; 
and,  for  example,  a  piece  for  four  voices 
becomes  one  for  two.  There  are  also 
those  which  are  called  covered  odavts,  that 
is,  such  as  become  for  the  first  time  dis- 
tinguishable when  the  interval  of  the 
two  voices,  proceeding  in  an  exact 
movement  by  octaveti,  is  filled  up  with 
unimportant  notes.  Of  the  compositions 
for  two  voices,  or  in  the  two  upper  parts 
of  composition  for  three  or  four  voices, 
those  alone  are  free  from  fiiuh  in  which 
the  upper  part  rises  or  falls  a  second,  but 
the  fundamental  a  fourth  or  fiflh.  The 
use  of  the  athen  is  only  allowed  under 
the  middle  part,  or  between  an  upper  and 
a  middle  part  Octave,  also,  in  an  organ, 
signifies  the  open  flute  stop,  which  is  one 
or  two  octaves  higher  than  the  principal. 

Octavia  ;  daughter  of  Caius  Octavius 
and  of  Accia,  and  sister  to  the  emperor  Au- 
gustus. All  the  historians  praise  fbe 
beauty  and  the  noble  character  of  this 
celebrated  Roman  lady.    After  the  deatb 
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of  her  firat  huiband,  Bfarcus  Marcellua, 
she  married  the  triumvir  Marcus  Antoni- 
us,  that  she  might  confirm  the  firiendship 
existing  between  him  and  her  brother. 
But  ^tony  was  incapable  of  duly  esti- 
mating her  virtues :  and  the  charms  of  Cle- 
opatra, which  inflamed  his  pasmons,  he 
preferred  to  the  modest  beauty  of  bis  wife. 
After  her  marriage,  she  followed  her  hus- 
band to  Athens,  whero  she  passed  the 
%vinter  (B.  C.  39)  with  him,  averse  fipom 
those  luxurious  pleasures  to  which  he 
abandoned  himselfl  Without  her  interpo- 
sition, civil  war  would,  even  then,  have 
broken  out  between  Octavius  and  Antony. 
By  urgent  prayers  she  appeased  her  hus- 
band, who  was  incensed  against  her 
brother  for  his  suspicions,  and  then,  disre- 
garding the  difficulties  of  the  journey  and 
iier  own  pregnancy,  she  went,  with  his 
consent,  m>m  Greece  to  Rome,  and  in- 
duced her  brother  to  consent  to  an  inter- 
view widi  Antony,  and  to  cpme  to  a  rec- 
onciliation with  him.  When  her  hus- 
band went  to  make  war  against  the  Par- 
thians,  she  accompanied  hjm  to  Corcyra, 
and  at  his  order  returned  thence  to  re- 
main with  her  brother.  New  quarrels 
arose  between  Octavius  and  Antony.  To 
have  a  pretext  for  a  rupture,  Octavius  or- 
dered hjs  sister  to  go  to  her  husband,  in 
the  expectation  that  he  would  send  her 
back.  This  actually  happened.  Antony 
was  leading  a  life  of  pleasure  with  Cleo- 
patra at  Leucopolis,  when  letters  from 
Octavia  at  Athens  informed  him  that  she 
would  soon  join  him  with  money  and 
.  troops.  The  prospect  of  this  .visit  was  so 
unwelcome  to  Cleopatra,  that  she  persist- 
ed in  her  entreaties  till  Antony  sent  his 
wife  an  order  to  return.  Even  now  she 
endeavored  to  pacify  the  rivals.  Octa- 
vius commanded  her  to  leave  tlie  house 
of  a  husband  who  had  treated  her  so  in- 
sultingly ;  but  feeling  her  duties  as  a  wife 
and  a  Roman,  she  begged  him  not,  for  tlie 
sake  of  a  single  woman,  to  destroy  the 
peace  of  the  world,  and  of  two  persons  so 
dear  to  her,  by  the  horrors  of  war.  Oc- 
tavius granted  her  wish  ;  she  remained  in 
the  house  of  Antony,  and  occupied  her- 
self in  educating  witn  care  and  tenderness 
the  children  which  she  bad  borne  him, 
and  those  of  his  first  wife,  Fulvia.  This 
noble  behavior  in  Octavia  increased  the 
indignation  of  the  Romans  against  her 
husband.  At  last  he  divorced  her,  and 
ordered  her  to  leave  his  house.  She 
obeyed  without  complaint,  and  took  with 
her  all  her  children,  except  her  eldest  son, 
Antillus,  who  viras  with  his  fiither.  Soon 
after,  she  witnened  the  outbreak  of  the 


civil  war.  She  died  in  the  yen  of  Rome ' 
742,  twelve  years  before  tbe  ChfistiMk 
era.  Augustus  pronounced  her  funeial 
oration,  but  refused  the  marks  of  honor 
which  the  senate  were  desirous  of  be- 
stowing on  her. 

Octavius,  or  Octavianus.  (Seew^ 
guttus.) 

October  (from  the  Latin  odOf  dght) ; 
originally  the  eisbth  month  in  the  Ro- 
man calendar,  whence  its  name,  which  it 
still  retained  after  the  beginning  of  the 

J  ear  had  been  changed  from  Maroh  to 
anuary. 

Octroi  or  Octroy,  an  old  French 
term  (from  audonlas)  signifying  a  grant 
or  privilege  fh>m  government,  is  particu- 
larly appued  to  the  commercial  privileges 
granted  to  a  person  or  to  a  company.  In 
a  like  sense  the  term  is  applied  to  the  con- 
stitution of  a  state  granted  by  a  prince,  in 
contradistinction  to  those  which  are  de- 
rived from  a  compact  between  the  ruler 
and  the  representatives  of  the  people. 
— Octroi  also  si|;nifieB  a  tax  levied  at  the 
gates  of  some  cities  in  France  upon  all  ar- 
ticles of  food. 

OczACOw  (CHschakow)]  called  by  the 
Turks  Dzam  Krimenda',  a  town  in  the 
Russian  government  of  Cbeison,  witli 
about  1000  inhabitants,  atuated  on  the 
Black  sea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dnieper ; 
hiU  iGP  tj&  N.;  lon.4P  *ME.  It  was 
formerly  an  important  Turkish  fortress, 
with  a  citadel,  the  walls  of  which  were 
25  feet  high.  In  1737,  it  was  stormed  by 
the  Russians,  who  lost  18,000  men  in  the 
attack.  The  Turits  attempted  to  recover 
it  with  a  force  of  70,000  men,  but  were 
repulsed  with  the  loss  of  20,000.  In 
1738,  it  was  ^ven  up  by  the  Russians, 
who  bad  previously  destroyed  the  works. 
Tiie  Turks  fortified  it  anew  in  1743,  and 
held  it  until  1788,  when,  after  a  siege  of 
six  months,  it  was  stormed  bv  Suwaroff, 
who  razed  it  to  tbe  ground.  By  the  peace 
of  1791,  it  was  ceded  to  Russia;  but  since 
the  rise  of  Odessa  its  commeree  has  be- 
come inconsiderable. 

Odahlic;  the  name  given  to  the  fe- 
males confined  in  the  harems  of  the  Turk- 
ish sultan.    (See  Harem.) 

Ode  ;  a  poem  of  purely  Ivrical  charac- 
ter, or  of  that  class  of  lyrical  compositions 
which  express  the  feeungs  of  the  poet  in 
moments  of  high  excitement,  with  tbe 
vividness  which  present  emotion  inspires. 
(See  lA/rics.)  The  Greeks  called  every 
lyrical  poem  adapted  to  singing,  and  hence 
opposed  to  the  elegiac  poem,  an  ode  {itiii^ 
i.  e.  Mmg),  from  which  they  did  not  even 
separate  what  the  modems  call  wngt. 
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We  are  acquainted  with  the  Greek  odes 
through  the  choruees  in  the  Greek  dra- 
roaa,  Pindor's  heroic  odee  in  praise  of  the 
conquerora  at  the  creat  Dational  games, 
the  few  rdica  of  the  amatory  songs  of 
Sappho,  Alceeus  and  others,  the  Anacreon- 
tic songs,  the  imitations  of  the  Greek  odes 
by  the  Romans,  particularly  Horace,  and 
through  the  scholia.  Whatever  was  the 
subject,  or  the  degree  of  feeling  or  excite^ 
ment,  eveiy  poem  was  tenned  an  ocfe, 
provided  it  was  purely  lyrical.  The  name 
of  odes  was  also  giyen  to  the  hymns  or 
praises  of  the  gods  (the  Homeric  hymns 
excepted,  because  they  are  of  an  epic 
character),  which  received  difierent  names 
ftom  the  various  deities  to  whom  they 
were  addressed ;  thus  dithyrambics  were 
originally  Iwmns  in  praise  of  Bacchus. 
The  odes  of  the  ancients  are  distinguish- 
ed from  the  lyrical  poems  of  the  modems, 
by  expressing  feeling,  according  to  the 
prevailing  character  of  antiquity,  more  by 
the  aid  of  imagery.  The  plakic,  or  the 
clothing  of  inwanl  conceptions  in  out- 
ward forms,  is  a  chief  trait  of  the  Greek 
ait ;  and,  in  the  same  manner,  the  ieelinc 
of  the  poet  expressed  itself  in  a  series  of 
striking  images.  In  modem  times,  odes 
have  Men  ocMMre  confined  to  the  simple 
utterance  of  feeling ;  and  so  far  has  this 
been  carried,  that  they  have  sometimes 
been  divested  of  all  poetic  conception. 
But  a  naked  expression  of  feelings  does 
not  make  a  poem ;  and  this  is  the  defect 
of  many  of  Klopetock^  odes.  In  mod- 
era  times,  the  ode  has  been  separated  from 
the  song,  so  that  ode  now  means  that  part 
of  lyrical  poetry  which  expresses  the 
degf)  emotions  of  the  soul,  and  the  alter- 
nation of  violent  and  elevated  feelings  of 
joy  or  suffering,  in  the  full  flow  of  inB{Mra- 
tion.  Odes  have  been  classified  accord- 
ing to  tiieir  subjects.  The  religious  ode,  or 
thehymn,in  its  proper  meaninff  (see  H^nm), 
has  for  its  subjects  God  ana  his  worka 
To  this  class  belong  several  psalms,  like- 
wise the  song  of  Moses  and  Deborah ; 
amonff  the  Greek  odes,  some  of  Pindar's, 
the  Uj^mn  of  Cleanthes,  and  many  cho- 
ruses in  the  Greek  drama ;  some  odes  of 
Horace,  for  instance,  the  carmen  stcuUarty 
though  it  has  more  polish  than  elevation ; 
the  hymns  of  Rousseau,  Gray,  Akenside, 
Thomson,  Cowley  and  Prior,  Klopetock, 
Herder,  and  others  among  the  modems. 
The  dithyrambic  (a.  v.)  has  the  full 
flow  of  sensual  feeling  for  its  subject 
The  henDic  ode  celebrates  heroes  or  sons 
of  gods,  princes,  victory,  greatness  of 
mind,  &c.  Most  of  Pindar's  odes  are  of 
thii  sort,  as  are  al^o  some  of  Dryden's, 


Pope's,  Gldm's,  Scbiller^s,  G6tbe's.  Of 
the  didactic  ode,  the  (so  called)  pkUosoM- 
eal  and  gaUnetd  are  subdivisionsL  The 
name  o{  didactic  is  given  to  the  ode  as  far 
as  it  deals  with  great,  instractive  and  in- 
spiring tmtfas.  If  it  utters  noble  feelings 
without  immediate  reference  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  it  is  called  philoaophieal ;  if  it  cen- 
sures the  times,  as  Horace  does,  it  is  term- 
ed satirieaL  Further,  the  ode  may  cele- 
brate certain  particular  subjects ;  and  here 
it  loses  itself  m  the  unlimited  field  of  oc- 
casional poems.  No  species  of  poetry 
has  been  so  much  abused  as  the  ode,  as  it 
has  been  made  the  common  form  for  the 
praise  of  persons  and  things ;  and  this, 
says  Bouterweck,  is  probably  the  reason 
why  the  literature  of  all  nations  is  so  poor 
in  odes  deserving  this  name.  Most  of  the 
Italian  odes  are  veiy  bombastic  Chia- 
brera  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
Italian  writers  of  odes.  The  Spanish 
have  Garoilaso  de  la  Vega,  Quevedo, 
GongfMra,  &c.;  but  the  Spanish  ode  is 
very  similar  to  the  Italian.  The  English 
mostly  adopt  a  strong  didactic  tone  in 
their  odes.  The  French  are  exceedingly 
declamatory;  tiieir  pointed  language  is 
not  suited  for  the  ode.  Rousseau,  L. 
Racine,  Gresset,  Chenier  and  Lebrun  are 
some  of  their  finest  writers  in  this  depart- 
ment. The  Germans  sometimes  lose 
themsdves  in  unintelligible  mysticism, 
sometimes  run  into  mere  relation,  not 
poetical  expression  of  feelinoB.  Some  of 
their  odes,  however,  are  truly  grand ;  fer 
instance,  Schubert's  dithvrambic  on  Fred- 
eric the  Great  Some  odes  of  Flemming, 
Haller,  Hagedora,  Uz,  Lavater,  Ramler, 
VosB,  Koseprten,  Herder,  Schiller,  are 
among  the  mat  in  the  language. 

OnENWALn;  a  ferest  and  chain  of 
mountains  in  Western  Germany,  between 
the  Neckar  and  the  Maine,  in  the  grand- 
duchies  of  Hesse-Darmstadt  and  Baden. 
The  Neckar  divides  the  Odenwald  from 
the  Black  Forest  (q.  v.)  The  Odenwald 
is  about  twenty  leagues  long,  and  presents 
charming  scenes. 

Onsprr  (tli^cioy,  firom  ^^9,  a  song) ;  among 
the  Greeks,  and,  at  a  later  period,  among 
the  Romans,  a  public  building  devoted  to 
poetical  and  musical  contests.  The  first 
odeon  was  built  at  Athens  by  Pericles, 
and  was  afterwards  used  for  popuhur 
meetings  and  the  holding  of  courts.  At 
a  later  period,  two  others  were  erected  by 
Pausanias  and  Herodes  Atticus,  and  other 
Greek  cities  followed  their  example.  The 
first  odeon  was  built  at  Rome  in  the  time 
of  the  emperors.  Domitian  erected  one, 
and  Trajan  another.    The  Romans  likA* 
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win  eoMlnietad  them  in  the  pravindal 
citiei^iiiid  the  ruinB  of  ooe  are  ttdl  aeeo  at 
Gatanea,  in  Sicily.  The  odaooa  resemtded 
other  theatraa,  except  that  they  were  infe- 
rior in  extend  and  were  corered  with  a 
rooC  This  name  has  been  civen  to  one 
of  the  theatres  in  Paris,  rebuiS,  aAer  hav- 
ing been  destroyed  by  fire,  in  1818. 

Onaa  (ViaJrus),  a  river  of  Germany, 
which  rises  in  Moravia,  in  a  branch  of  the 
Sudetic  roountains,  flows  through  Silesia, 
bacomes  navigable  for  small  boeb  at  Rat- 
ibor,  pasKS  by  Bresbu,  where  it  be- 
comes navicabie  for  barges  of  40  to  50 
tons,  enters  Bruidaibuig  and  Pomenmia, 
md  empties  into  the  Baltic^  Its  whole 
coune  is  about  500  miles:  it  receives  sev- 
eral navi|nble  streams,  and  communicates 
with  the  Elbe  by  several  canals,  and  is  of 
▼eiy  great  impoicance  fer  the  tnule  of  the 
Gountiy.  The  principal  places  on  the 
Oder  are  Breslau,  Frankfort  and  Stettin. 
In  the  upper  part  of  its  comae  it  is  rapid, 
but  in  tne  flat  country,  it  is  sub|ect 
to  finquent  inundationsw  Before  reach- 
ing the  sea,  it  forms  the  bige  maritime 
Ue  called  the  SUUm  Hqt^  and  divides 
into  three  bruiches— the  Peene,  Swioe 
and  IHvenow.  Since  1818,  the  Prussian 
.government  has  constructed  works  for 
the  improvement  of  the  luurbor  of  Swine- 
munde,  the  port  of  Stettin  (q.  y.). 

Oobssa;  a  Russian  seaport,  in  the 
government  of  Cl^erson,  situated  on  the 
Black  sea,  between  the  mouth  of  the 
Dnieper  and  Dniester^  on  the  bay  of  Ad- 
sehai;  lat  40»  29"  N.;  Ion.  dOP  37'  E. 
This  place,  which  is  now  of  considerable 
size  (40,000  inhabitants),  and  is  rapidly 
increasing,  is  of  modem  origin.  .  Aitor 
the  cession  of  Besflarabia,  by  the  peace  of 
Jassy,  in  179^  Catharine  fixed  on  this 
spot,  then  coutaining  only  a  few  houses, 
as  a  commercial  emporium.  It  has  a  suf- 
ficient depth  of  water  for  the  largest  shipa 
of  war.  Alexander  carried  iuto  execu- 
tion the  designs  of  Catharine,  and  appoint- 
ed Richelieu  (q.  v.),  who  was  then  a 
French  emigrant,  and  has  since  been 
prime  minister,  governor  of  the  city.  It 
IS  built  in  the  form  of  an  oblonc  square, 
and  fortified  in  the  modem  style.  The 
port,  which  is  artificial,  is  capable  of  re- 
ceiving 300  vessels.  The  roadstead  is  ex- 
tensive, and  the  anchorage  is  safe  in 
summer,  being  sheltered  fit>m  every  wind 
except  the  south-east  The  streets  are 
straight,  wide,  and  cross  each  other  at 
right  angles ;  there  are  some  fine  walks, 
and  numerous  public  buildings.  Water 
was  scarce,  but  has  been  supplied  by 
aqueducts.    There  are  many  institutions 


for  wlncaikat  ben.  Tlw  comnMree  of 
Odessa  has  become  cxteaam.  In  1898^ 
578  ships  entered  the  poit.  The  chief 
afticlea  of  export  are  grain,  tirober,  hide^ 
fiua,  flax,  bnen,  wax,  tar,  potash,  caviar, 
&c  About  one  third  of  the  commerce  is 
in  the  hands  of  Englishmen.  Greeks, 
Italians,  French,  Poles,  Armenians  and 
Germans  are  among  the  inhahitanta. 
Government  has  endeavored  lo  induce 
settlers  fitnn  Germany  to  occupy  the  lands 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Odessa,  by  grant- 
ing them  certain  privilegea.  Bulgarian 
and  Russian  peasanis  are  also  numerous. 

Oouf.    {SeeJViyrAamMfAaog^) 

Onoa.    (QeeSmtIL) 

Odtssbos.    (See  Ubfues.) 

OnTssBT.    (See  /fesier.) 

Oa ;  an  afiGut  to  many  Danish  geograph- 
ical names,  aign^inff  uloaiL 

(EcoLAKPAnius,  John,  was  bora  of  a 
Swiss  ftmily  at  Weinsherg,  in  Soabia,  in 
1482,  and,  according  to  the  custom  of 
that  lime,  adopted  the  name  ^  which  he 
is  generally  known,  as*  the  Cireek  of  his 
proper  name,  Hauudntm  (Hoaoo  light). 
In  the  twelfth  year  of  has  age,  he  entered 
the  university  of  Heidelbeig,  whence  his 
fitther  sent  him  to  Bolo^ia  to  study  law. 
He  soon  after  returned  lo  Heidelberg,  ap- 
plied himself  to  theology,  and  became  the 
mcumbent  of  a  benefice  which  had  been 
instimted  by  his  ancestors.  Senflifaia  ol 
the  limited  nature  of  his  acquirementa^  he 
went  to  Tfibingen,  and  afterwards  to  Stntt- 
gard,  where  Muchlin  was  profesaor,  and 
there  studied  Greek,  and,  subsequently, 
Hebrew.  His  progress  was  such  that  be 
compiled  a  Greek  Grammar.  He  then 
returned  to  Weinsherg,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  his  zeal  as  a  preacher.  By  his 
.finend  Capito's  influence,  he  was  invteed 
to  Basle,  in  1515,  and  there  became  ac- 
quainted with  Erasmus,  and,  in  conjunc- 
tion witli  him,  vnote  a  commentary  on 
the  New  Testament  In  1516,  he  re-  , 
ceived  a  call  at  Augsburg,  but  soon  after 
determined  to  enter  the  monastery  of 
Altomfinster,  in  the  neighborhood.  Lu- 
ther's writings,  however,  awakened  him 
to  more  liberal  views,  and  before  he  had 
been  two  jreais  in  tiie  monasteiy,  he  left 
it,  and  became  preacher  at  the  castk)  of 
Eberabuig,  to  Francis  of  Sickingen.  In 
1523,  he  became  profoeaor  of  theology 
and  curate  at  Basle.  He  defended  me 
doctrines  of  the  reformation  in  several 
theological  disputations  and  conforenoe% 
particulariy  in  Basle  and  Beme,'Bnd  in- 
troduced them  into  the  former  place 
(1527  and  1588).  His  conduct  in  the 
controversy  conceniiog  the  Lord^s  supper 
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vrm  WQiliiy  of  aD  praise.  In  his  treatise 
De  gemma  Verhorum  Domini,  *^Hac  e$t 
Cmpua  meum^  SnierpnUxliant,  he  dis- 
pbved  a  rare  moderatioii,  maintaining  the 
bodv  to  be  only  8ymbolir4i].  The  de- 
fendere  of  the  real  presence  attacked  him 
with  preat  violence,  and  applied  to  him 
and  his  followers  the  reproachful  epithet 
of  Sacrementarians.  CBcolampadius  an- 
swered with  calmness  and  dignity.  He 
died  at  Basle  in  1531.  His  Lire  has  been 
written  by  Hess  (Ziirich,  1793). 
GGcvHEifiCAL  Council.  (See  CwsnciL) 
(Enipus ;  son  of  the  Thracian  king  Lai- 
es  and  Jocasta.  (See  Jocagta,)  An  or- 
acle had  announced  to  Laiue  that  his  child 
by  Jocasta  should  be  his  murderer.  When, 
therefore,  a  son  was  boni  to  him,  he  or- 
dered a  ^ttve  to  bore  his  heels  and  expose 
him  (m  mount  Cithaeron.  Bat  the  slave 
flave  the  child  to  a  shepherd  of  the  Corin- 
tnian  king  Polvbus,  and  the  shepherd 
Qanied  him  to  tne  king,  whose  wife,  Mer- 
ope,  being  without  children,  received 
him,  and  called  him  (EdipuMy  from  his 
swollen  feet  Ignorant  of  his  biith,  the 
child  frrew  up  at  the  Corinthian  court, 
with  aR  the  qualities  of  a  hero.  But,  an 
angry  youth  having  one  day  reproached 
him  with  not  being  the  son  of  the  king,  he 
became  a  prey  to  tormenting  doubts.  His 
foster  parents,  whom  he  questioned,  re- 
ferred him  to  the  Delphian  oracle,  which 
gave  him  this  answer— **  Avoid  the  soil 
of  thy  country,  or  thou  wilt  be  the  mur- 
derer of  thy  fether,  and  the  husband  of 
thy  mother."  As  he  looked  upon  Corinth 
as  his  country,  he  left  it,  and  travelled  to 
Thebes,  in  Boeotia.  In  a  narrow  road  in 
Phocis  he  met  king  Laius,  who  was  coing 
to  Delphi  to  consult  the  oracle  with  re- 
gard to  the  son  whom  he  had  exposed ; 
and  the  king's  charioteer  haughtily  order- 
ed him  to  get  out  of  the  way.  CEdipus 
refused  to  obey ;  a  struggle  ensued,  and 
both  king  and  charioteer  fell  under  his 
sword.  Thus  he  had  unconsciously  ful- 
.  filled  one  half  of  the  oracle.  Ignorant  of 
this,  he  pursued  his  way.  The  territory 
of  Thebes  was  at  that  time  desolated  by 
the  Sphinx  (see  Sjphinx)^  which  proposed 
a  riddie,  and  put  to  death  every  one  who 
attempted,  without  success,  to  solve  it 
No  one  had  yet  succeeded.  In  this  ex- 
tremity the  vacant  throne  and  the  hand 
of  the  queen  were  ofiered  to  the  deliverer 
of  Thebes.  (Edipus  comes  forward, 
solves  the  enigpia,  delivere  the  city,  and 
receives  theorize.  The  oracle  was  tlius 
fulfilled,  liiebes  now  honored  within 
her  walls  the  murderer  of  Laius,  when  a 
pettftepce  fell  upon  the  land,  fiom  which 


the  oracle  promised  deliverance  as  soon 
as  he  was  removed  who  had  called  down 
this  curse.  The  affrighted  people  again 
have  recourse  to  their  former  benefactor, 
and  he,  unconscious  that  he  is  himself  the 
criminal,  strives  with  resdeas  zeal  to  dis- 
cover him.  He  draws  from  the  prophet 
Hresias  the  unhappy  secret,  and  makes 
the  horrible  discovery  that  he  is  the  mur- 
derer of  his  father,  and  the  husband  of  his 
mother.  Cursing  the  bed  in  which  she 
had  home  a  husl^d  to  her  husband,  and  a 
son  to  her  son,  the  unhappy  Jocasta  hanged 
herself.  CSdipus  put  out  his  own  eyes  to 
extinguish  the  sight  of  all  which  could  re- 
mind him  of  his  guilt  He  begged  the 
Thebans  to  banish  him.  At  a  later  peri- 
od, when  he  wished  to  die  in  Thebes,  he 
was  driven  away  by  his  ambitious  sons 
Eteocles  and  Polynicea  In  his  anger,  ho 
cursed  them,  and  threatened  that  the 
sword  should  divide  their  inheritance. 
His  two  daughters,  Antigone  and  Ismene, 
followed  their  blind  and  exiled  fether. 
Led  bv  the  former,  he  reaches  the  village 
of  Colonos,  in  Attica,  where  Theseus 
reigned,  and  dwells  in  the  grove  of  the 
Eumenides,  which  no  noortel  feot  dared 
approach.  He  conciliates  the  favor  of  the 
terrible  eoddesses.  The  people  and  The- 
seus took  him  under  their  protection.  In 
the  meanwhile  the  oracle  ot  Pythian  Apol- 
lo had  declared  that  the  land  which  should 
ignoranUy  conceal  his  ashes  would  be  for- 
tunate and  invincible.  The  in  habitants  of 
Thebes  now  endeavor  to  draw  him  back. 
Impelled  bv  the  presentiment  of  approach- 
ing death,  he  sought  his  giVve  accompa- 
nied by  Theseus  alone.  The  gods  were 
reconciled  to  him.  His  death  was  tiie 
death  of  sufiering  innocence.  The  an- 
cients have  disaffrced  with  regard  to  his 
burial-place.  The  history  of  tEdipus  has 
fiimished  a  subject  to  several  traffic  poets. 
The  (Edipus  of  iEschylus  and  that  of 
Euripides  are  lost    Of  Sophocles  two 

Sieces  treating  of  his  fiite  remain — 
Ling  CEdipus  and  CEdipus  at  Colonos. 
Seneca  has  also  written  a  piece  on  the 
same  subject 

(EhleitschlIger,  Adam ;  knight  of  the 
Danebroe.  This  dramatic  poet  has  added 
fflory  to  Denmark,  his  country,  and,  in- 
deed, to  all  Scandinavia,  by  his  poetical 
works,  which  embody  the  histories  and 
BogoB  of  the  north.  Germany  also  ckums 
him,  because  his  finest  poems  are  in  Ger- 
man. His  verse  has  strengthened  the 
cotmexion  between  the  literature  of  the 
two  nations.  (EhlenschlAger  psssed  his 
youth  at  the  castle  of  Fredericsberg,  near 
Copenhagen,  where  his  fiither  was  gov- 
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enior.  In  1800,  he  commenesd  flie  study 
of  the  law,  but  soon  after  abandoned  the 
le^  prefeasion,  and,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Danish  govenimeut,  travelled  through 
Germany,  France  and  Italy.  He  was  iP- 
tervrards  appointed  profeawr  of  aesthetics, 
at  the  univernty  of  Copenhagen,  where 
he  also  took  a  part  in  the  direction  of  the 
theaure.  In  1816,  he  repeated  his  journey 
through  the  same  countnes^nd  published  a 
description  of  them.  He  is  now  living  in 
Copenhagen.  In  Germany,  he  first  be- 
came known  by  his  dramatic  fiible  Alad- 
din, or  the  Wonderful  Lamp  (1806,  and 
an  improved  edition  at  Leipsic,  1820). 
His  serious  dramas  are  still  n^ore  cele- 
brated— Palnatoke,  Hakon  Jcui,  Axd  und 
Wcdbwrg^  and  bis  drama  Correggio.  He 
has  also  written  several  dramatic  poems 
m  the  German  language,as  Ludlam's  Cave, 
Freya's  Altar,  the  Shepherd  Boy,  SUu^lo- 
thar,  Erich  und  Abd,  We  also  owe  to 
him  a  new  translation  of  Holberg's  come- 
dies (Leipsic,  1822,  4  parts).  His  rifad' 
mado  of  the  old  German  romance,  the 
Island  of  Felsenburg,  appeared  under  the 
title  of  the  Islands  in  the  South  Sea 
(Tfibiugen ,  1826, 4  vols.^  His  lyric  poems 
and  his  novels  are  inferior  lo  his  dramatic 
worics.  In  Danish  literature,  (£hlensclii&- 
ger  has  introduced  a  new  and  bold  style, 
reHcin idling  the  German,  and  which,  as  well 
in  pniUe  as  in  blame,  has  been  called  the 
romofi/ic.  He  has  had  violent  disputes 
with  Baffgesen  (q.  v.),  who  preferrod  the 
older  style  of  poetry,  more  resembling  the 
French.  (Ehlenschidger's  most  celebrated 
poems  in  the  Danish  tongue,  are  the  same 
which  we  have  mentioned  before  as  writ- 
ten in  German  ;  for  he  has  himself 
clothed  many  of  his  works  in  both  lan- 
guages. 

(£ls,  a  mediatized  principality  in  Low- 
er Silesia,  belongmg  to  the  Prussian  gov- 
ernment of  Breslau,  contains  800  souare 
mites  and  91,000  inhabitants,  and  anbrds 
175,000  florins  annual  revenue.  The  cap- 
ital is  GQIs,  where  the  ducal  ofiicere  of 
government,  &c.,  reside.  In  1789,  the 
duchy  passed  to  the  house  of  Brunswick, 
and  was  under  the  government  of  duke 
Frederic  William,  who  fell,  in  1815,  at 
Quatre  Bras.  Hence  his  tide,  duht  of 
Brunswick- (EU. 
(EifEUB.  (See  CcdvdmL) 
CEnomaus.  (See  IKpfodamuu) 
OBasTED,  John  Chrisdan,  professor  of 
natural  philosophy  in  the  univeraity  of 
Copenhagen,  secretary  of  the  academy  of 
sciences  of  thai  city,  knight  of  the  Ikuie- 
brog,  had  already  mstingmshed  himself  fay 
some  valoaliB  woiks  on  oheowtry  (View 


of  the  Chemical  Laws  of  Natnra,  and 
ThUamm  MbmmdatunB  Chemjemcmmbut 
Lingtda  Scandmamto-CkniiameiB  oommU" 
fi£r,  1815^  when  he  acquired  new  honor 
by  his  important  discoveries  of  the  inihi- 
ehce  of  electricity  on  the  magnetic  needle 
(18SK)),  of  which  we  have  given  an  accoant 
m  the  article  EUctro-Mc^ru^sm,  In  1822, 
OBrated  visited  Beriin,  Munich,  Paris, 
London  and  Ekiinburgh ;  and,  in  1824, 
founded  a  societv  for  the  Effusion  of  nat- 
ural science  in  Denmark. 

CEsTRus,  or  Gad-Flt  ;  an  insect,  well 
known  fiom  its  bein^  one  of  the  greatest 
annoyances  to  which  horses  and  cattle  are 
suljgect  durinc  the  summer.  Under  the 
name  ofgadfy  manv  insects  are  included 
by  the  ignoi-ant  which  belong  to  other  gen- 
era, the  real  nui-flies  being  the  cutrus  of 
naturalists,  which  are  supposed  to  be  the 
same  animals  as  were  called  by  the  Greeks 
oisbros.  Horaes,  cows,  sheep,  deer,  hares, 
&c.,  bave  each  a  species  of  gad-fly  which 
bean  their  name ;  as,  for  example,  the  (E. 

r'  is  common  upon  horses,  (E.  liovis  and 
ovis  upon  horned  catUe  and  upon 
sheep.  The  gad-flv  of  the  horse  is  a 
small  insect,  with  whitish  wings,  with  a 
band  and  black  spot;  the  abdomen  en- 
tirely ferruginous.  (E,  hovis  is  about  sev- 
en lines  in  length ;  thorax  yellow,  with  a 
black  band  ;  abdomen  white  ;  terminal 
segments  fulvous ;  wings  dusky.  This 
species  attacks  the  horse  also,  the  female 
depositing  her  eggs  in  the  skin  of  these 
animals  in  considerable  numbers.  In  a 
short  time,  the  eggs  are  matured,  and  pro- 
duce a  larva,  or  worm,  which  immediate- 
ly pierces  the  skin,  and,  insinuating  itself 
under  it,  causes  much  injury  and  annoy- 
ance to  the  animal,  raising  large  lumps,  or 
tumors,  filled  with  pus,  upon  whicn  the 
larva  feeds.  (E,  equi  deposits  its  eggs  up- 
on such  purtB  of  the  skin  of  horses  as  are 
subject  to  be  much  licked  by  the  animal, 
and  thus  they  are  conveyed  to  the  stom- 
ach, where  the  heat  speedily  batches  the 
larvae,  too  well  known  under  the  name  of 
hotts.  Horses  are  sometimes  so  afflicted 
^  these  pests  as  to  die  in  consequence. 
The  perfect  insect  is  seldom  observed,  as 
it  lives  but  a  very  short  time  afler  arriving 
at  tiie  winged  state.  Taking  no  nourish- 
ment, it  seeks  but  to  deposit  its  eggs  in  a 
proper  situation,  and  havinff  accomplished 
this  object,  it  immediately  dies.  The  ani- 
mals which  are  the  subjects  of  its  attacks 
are  instinctively  aware  of  its  intentions, 
and  exhibit  much  restiessness  and  alarm 
when  they  discover  it  C£.  ovis  depoails 
its  eg^  m  the  nostrils  of  sheep,  where  tiie 
larva  m  hatched,  and  immediately  i 
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into  the  frontnl  rinuaes,  attaching  itself 
very  firmly  to  the  lining  meEnbiaoe  by 
means  of  two  strong  hooks  situated  at  its 
mouth.  All  the  insects  of  the  genus  CU' 
tnu  are  thus  distinguished  by  naturalists: 
haustellum,  or  trunk,  concealed  between 
two  tumid  lips,  which  are  merely  separat- 
c<i  by  a  small  orifice  ;  palpi,  none ;  anten- 
liOB  short  and  seteceous.  The  oviduct, 
through  which  the  eggs  are  extnided,  con- 
sists of  a  membranaceous,  cylindrical 
tube,  furnished  with  three  sliort,  reflected, 
membranaceous  bristlea  The  pupa  is 
hard,  and  of  an  oval  form,  burrowing  in 
the  earth  and  under  stones,  where  it  expe- 
riences its  final  transformation  into  a  wing- 
ed insect.  It  has  been  observed  that  the 
larvie  of  cutaneous  tesbi  have  the  mouth 
furnished  with  simple  papillee,  while  those 
which  infest  the  stomach  and  frontal  si- 
nuses are  provided  with  strong  ocal  hooks, 
by  which  they  attach  themselves  very 
firmly  to  the  membranes.  During  the 
months  of  June  and  July,  the  pupae  are 
transformed  into  the  per^ct  insect  M. 
Humboldt  states  that,  m  South  America, 
he  observed  some  Indians  whose  abdo- 
mens were  covered  with  small  protube- 
rances, which  appeared  to  have  been 
formed  by  the  larvee  of  a  species  of  gad- 
fly. It  is  also  stated  that  a  species  exists 
which,  in  the  larva  state,  inhabits  the 
frontal  sinuses  of  men.  In  Arabia,  and 
in  some  parts  of  India  where  camels 
abound,  there  is  also  found  a  gad-fly  pe- 
culiar to  them.  (An  admirable  mono- 
graph of  these  insects,  illustrated  by  fig- 
ures, and  observations  on  their  habits  and 
economy,  and  veterinary  observations,  has 
been  pu  blished  in  the  Linniean  Transactions 
by  Mr.  Bracy  Clark,  and  since  republished, 
with  additions,  in  a  separate  volume.) 

CEta;  a  celebrated  mountain  in  an- 
cient Greece,  between  Thessaly  and  Ma- 
oe<louia ;  or,  more  accurately,  a  chain  of 
mountains  extending  to  the  west  from 
the  gulf  of  Malia  to  Pindus,  and  thence 
to  the  bay  of  Ambracia.  (See  HerculeSy 
and  TAer/iiopyE<e.) 

O'Farrill.    (SeefornH.) 

Open.    (See  ^uda.] 

Offerings  are  gills,  which  man  brings 
to  the  Deity,  in  order  to  represent  the 
giving  up  of  himself  to  him.  This  was 
the  firat  mode  of  openljr  recognising 
the  Divine  Beiuff,  and  a  pnncipal  part  of 
the  service  of  the  Deity  in  all  the  re- 
ligions of  antiquity ;  and,  even  to  this  day, 
tlie  inhabitant  of  the  East  makes  ofierings 
to  God  as  he  makes  presents  to  his  tem- 
poral lords.  The  Wea  tliat  God  fas  phys- 
ical wants,  and  finds  pleasure  in  food, 
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drink  and  perfumes,  was  the  origin  of 
such  oflbrings,  which  took  their  character 
from  the  mode  of  life  of  those  who  pre- 
sented them.  Herdsmen  and  hunt^e  of- 
fered beasts;  husbandmen,  fruits  and  bread, 
selecting  the  choicest  of  what  they  po»^ 
seased.  From  similar  feelings,  Abraham 
consented  to  offer  up  his  beloved  son, 
and  Agamemnon  his  aaughter  Iphigenia ; 
though  the  fortunate  issue  of  these  oflfer^ 
ings  shows  that,  even  in  those  early  times, 
the  pure  idea  existed  that  God  did  not 
desire  the  blood  of  men,  and  was  ap- 
peased by  a  devout  disposition.  Still  the 
custom  of  offering  men  as  victims  pre- 
vailed, even  among  those  heathen  nations' 
who  had  emerged  from  their  primitive 
nideness.  The  Phoenicians  offered  chil- 
dren to  their  idol  (Moloch  ];  as  did  also 
the  German  nations,  and  the  ancient 
Mexicans  and  Peruvians,  to  their  gods. 
Afterwards,  new  motives  were  added  to 
those  of  reverence  and  gratitude:  men 
began  to  consider  misfortunes  and  suffer- 
ings as  divine  punishments  for  their  sins, 
and,  to  propitiate  the  offended  Deity,  even 
the  life  of  man  did  not  appear  loo  valua- 
ble. But,  while  the  altara  of  the  heathen 
world  flowed  with  the  blood  of  innocent 
children  and  defenceless  captives,  Moses 
made  unblemished  beasts,  and  fruits,  the 
symbols  of  the  resignation  and  penitence 
of  his  people,  before  Jehovah.  Oflferings 
constituted  the  principal  part  of  the  Is- 
raelitish  worahip.  These  were  either 
bloody,  whien  the  offering  was  bnUocks, 
goats  and  sheep,  or,  in  case  of  necessity, 
doves,  slain  by  the  priests,  which  were 
whollv  or  partiany  burnt  (burnt-offerings) ; 
or  bloodless,  when  the  offering  was 
meal,  cake,  salt,  oil,  honey  and  frankin- 
cense, or  wine,  which  was  poured  out 
upon  the  altar  (drink-offerings).  With 
regard  to  their  meaning  and  object,  these 
onerings  were  either  tnank-offerings  and 
peace-offerings^  which  consisted  of  a 
bullock,  or  some  small  animal,  and  were 
usually  accompanied  with  offerings  of 
vegetable  food ;  or  trespass  and  sin-offer- 
ings, in  which  only  animals '  were  used. 
In  the  last-mentioned  cases^  the  priests 
were  accustomed  to  sprinkle,  the  parties 
who  made  the  offerings  with  the  blood  of 
the  victims,  as  a  sign  of  reconciliation 
with  Jehovah;  and  where  the  offering 
was  an  expression  of  the  penitence  and 
expiation  of  the -whole  people,  ^t  was 
usual  to  bum  the  victim ;  but  iC  it  con- 
cerned only  private  persons,  ^/le  priests 
used  to  eat  the  flesh.  The  offerings  of 
beasts,  and  the  first  fruits  (v'jiich  were  re- 
quired to  be  ofifeved  on  oertam  HdSlMla, 
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and  ia  ease  of  icnpoitant  occurrences  in 
fiunilies,  or  for  the  expiation  of  individ* 
uais),  belonged  to  the  priests,  who  burnt 
only  t^e  part  that  could  not  be  eaten. 
The  heathen  priests  enjoyed  the  same  ad- 
vantage ;  and  although,  among  both  Jews 
and  heathen,  the  priests  alone  were  al- 
lowed to  offer  the  sacrifices,  tbey  permit- 
ted the  givers  to  take  a  part  in  the  feasts 
for,  which  their  offerings  were  used,  from 
tlie  time  of  the  hecatombs  (q.  v.)  of  the 
Greeks,  before  Troy,  down  to  that  of  the 
sacrifice  banquets,  which  Theodosius, 
as  is  well  known,  abolished  in  the 
year  *38^  together  with  all  the  heathen 
worship  in  the  Roman  empire.  The  heca- 
tombs of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were 
burnt-offerings ;  their  libatwns,  drink-offer- 
ings. The  truth,  confessed  by  the  proph* 
ets  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  man  cannot 
offer  any  thing  to  God  which  is  not  al^ 
ready  his,  Christianity  acknowledged  by 
the  abolition  of  the  heathen  and  Jewish 
offerings,  and  required  of  its  professors  only 
the  moral  ofieriug  of  a  renunciation  of  evil, 
the  devotion  of  their  powers  and  property  to 
the  welfare  of  mankind,  and  the  |>eifect  re^ 
sicoation  of  the  heart  to  God.  Consecrat- 
ed gifb,  however,  were  applied  to  the  sup- 
port of  public  worship  and  the  cler^. 
Of  this  kind  were  the  oolalions  of  the  first 
ChristiansL  When  the  payment  of  tithes 
to  the  clergy  was  introduced,  these  offer- 
ings were  withheld,  and  most  generally 
commuted  for  money.  With  tne  obla- 
tions are  connected  the  offaiorux^  which, 
according  to  a  usage  still  existing  among 
many  religious  sects,  were  laid,  at  an  ap- 
pointed time,  for  the  priests,  upon  the 
altar.  These  offertoria,  however,  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  religious  ser- 
vices. The  mass  is  a  conspicuous 
part  of  the  worship  in  the  Catholic 
church,  and,  even  to  this  time,  is  called 
the  UoodUss  offering ;  since,  according  to 
the  doctrine  of  this  church,  the  priest  who 
officiates  at  the  mass,  offers  anew,  as  it 
were,  by  the  consecration  of  bread  and 
wine,  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  in 
the  place  of  the  Jewish  sin-oflering. 
The  custom  of  making  religious  offerings 
exists  among  pagans  also,  in  our  time. 
The  Chinese  consecrates  fruits  to  his  di- 
vinities; the  Carib,  tobacco;  the  Negro, 
in  the  West  Indies,  brandy ;  and,  among  the 
savage  inhabitants  of  some  islands,  there 
are  still  found  traces  of  human  sacrifices. 

Offertorium,  or  Offertory,  is  the  an- 
them which  is  sung,  or  the  music  executed, 
while  the  people  are  making  their  offer- 
ings. It  is  one  of  the  chief  parts  of  the 
mmk    (See  JftCms,  and  Qffhing,) 


Officers,  Fisli>|  are  such  ascommaiid 
a  whole  regiment ;  as  the  colonel,  lieuteD 
ant-colonel  and  major. 

Offjoers,  General,  are  those  whooe 
command  extends  to  a  body  of  forces, 
composed  of  several  regimenis:  such  are 
generals,  lieutenant-generals,  major-gene 
rals,  and  brigadiers. 

Officers,  Staff,  at  the  English  court 
are  such  as,  in  the  king's  presence,  bear  a 
white  stafl^  or  wand,  and  at  other  times^ 
on  their  going  abroad,  have  it  carried  he 
fore  them  by  a  footman,  bare-headed 
such  are  the  lord  steward,  lord  chamber- 
lain, lord  treasurer,  &c. 

Official,  by-  the  ancient  law,  agnifies 
him  who  is  the  minister  of^  or  attendant 
upon,  a  magistrate.  In  the  canon  law,  it 
is  especially  taken  for  him  to  whom  any 
bishop  generally  commits  the  charge  of 
his  spiritual  jurusdiction. 

Offing,  or  Offin  ;  that  part  of  the  sea 
a  good  distance  from  shore,  where  there 
is  deep  water,  and  no  need  of  a  pilot  to 
conduct  the  ship. 

Offsets,  in  gardening;  those  young 
shoots  that  spring  from  £e  roots  of  treea 
or  plants,  which,  being  carefully  separated, 
and  planted  in  a  proper  soil,  serve  to 
propagate  the  species. 

OFTERoiNOEif,  Henry  of^  or  Affter 
DiNOEN,  Efftehdinoen  ;  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  German  poets  of  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  ccntunes  (the  Suabian  pe- 
riod), of  the  circumstances  of  whose  me 
little  is  kno^n.  His  youth  is  said  to  have 
been  passed  in  Austria,  at  the  court  of 
Leopokl  VII.  Here  he  cultivated  his 
poetical  powers,  and  hence  made  journeys 
to  different  parts  of  the  country.  (See 
Afmntsingers,  and  Gennan  Podry.)  At 
the  court  of  Herman,  landgrave  of  Thu- 
ringia,  he  sustained  a  poetical  contest 
with  Wolfram  of  Escbenbach  (q.  v.),  and 
sang  the  praises  of  liis  emperor.  Of  his 
poetry  we  have  nothing  remaining  except 
some  passages  of  the  War  on  the  Wart- 
htiTg,  in  the  Manesse  collection,  and  a  part 
of  the  Heldenbuch,  (q.  v.]  It  is  disputed 
whether  he  is  tlio  author  of  the  ATfre/uf^- 
enlied  (q.  v.)  or  not.  Novalts  (q.  v.)  has 
given  his  name  to  one  of  his  romances. 

Oo,  king  of  Bashan,  mentioned  in  the 
Bible,  was,  according  to  the  accoimts  of 
the  Rabbins,  one  of  the  giants  who  lived 
before  the  flood,  and  escaped  the  gen- 
eral inundation  by  taking  refuge  on  the 
roof  of  Noah's  ark,  Noah  fed  him 
there,  less  through  compassion,  than  that 
he  might  be  to  men  of  afier  times  a 
proof  of  the  power  of  God,  who  had 
created  and  destroyed  fiom  the  face  of 
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Ibe  eaith  Buob  mooBtrMn  cmtures.  In 
the  war  of  Og  agaimt  tbe  iBFaelicee,  he 
lifted  op  a  mountain  6000  paces  in  circuit, 
«nd  was-aboat  to  throw  it  down  upon  the 
canip  of  Israel,  when  it  was  pierced 
through  by  ants  sent  by  God,  and  feU 
upon  him.  At  the  same  moment,  his 
teeth  grew  so  quickly,  that  they  entered 
the  mountain,  and  held  him  last,  so  that 
Moses  could  kill  him  without  difficuhy. 
To  ffive  an  idea  of  his  gigantic  size,  the 
Rabbins  say  tbat  Moses,  who,  according 
to  their  account,  was  six  ells  high,  and 
had  a  battle-axe  of  the  same  len^,  was 
obKged  to  niiike  a  leap  of  six  ells,  id  order 
to  strike  his  ankle  bone.  He  bled  to  death 
of  the  wound. 
OoDENSBUROH.  (See  Oswegatekie.) 
0«B€HBc  Like.  (See  J\^io.) 
OoBB  Arch.  (See  t^Medure,  voL  i, 
p.  836.) 

OeiNSKi ;  the  name  of  an  illustrious 
Polish  house. — Mkhael  Ctuimir  Oginskt^ 
eommaDder  in  Lithuania,  fought  against 
the  Russians;  but  tbe  fiite  of  his  imbappy 
countiy  obliged  him  to  flee.  He  lost  two 
di1rd8  6f  an  immense  fortune.  He  con- 
structed the  canal  wbicb  bears  his  name, 
and  unfte»the  Bahic  and  the  Black  sea,  en- 
tirely at  his  own  expense. '  He  died,  seven- 
tr-two  years  old,  m  Warsaw,  in  1803. — 
Miehad' CUophag,  nephew  of  the  former, 
'wajtf'bom  in  1765,  was  foreign  minister  at 
the  Hague,  and  fought  on  the  nde  of  Kosci- 
usko, in'  1794.  At  a  later  oeriod,  he  acted 
as  the  agent  of  the  patriots  In  Paris  and 
Constantinople.  Alexander  permitted  him, 
in  1802,-  to  return.  In  1810,  he  was  ap- 
pmnted  -senatorand  privy  counsellor ;  but, 
m  1815,  he  went  to  Italy,  where  he  lives 
devoted  to  music.  His  compositions,  par- 
ticakiriv  his  Po2ofim»M,  are  celebrated. 
His  M&moina  star  la  Pologne  et  ks  Poky- 
rudB  dqnds  1788—1815  (Paris,  1826,  2 
Tols.)  are  important  for  the  period  from 
1794  to  1798. 

OoLETHORPE,  Jamcs  Edward ;  an  Enff- 
Uift  general  officer,  bom  in  London,  m 
1696,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  He  served 
under  prince  Euffene.  In  1739^  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  exertions  to 
found  the  colony  of  Georgia,  for  which 
he  obtained  the  royal  charter.  He  also 
conducted  a  body  of  emigrants  to  the 
province,  at  which  time  he  was  ac- 
comiwnied  by  the  two  Wesleys.  In 
1734,  he  returned,  with  an  Indian  boy 
in  his  suite,  and,  in  1736,  revisited  Geor- 
gia, with  another  band  of  emigrants,  find 
proceeded  very  successfully  in  the  setde- 
ment  of  the  colony.  As  commander  of 
the  English  forces  in  Georgia  and  Caroli- 


na, he  repelled  the  attempts  of  the  Span- 
iaitls.  In  1745,  he  was  made  major-gen- 
eral, and  was  employed  to  follow  the 
rebels  under  the  Pretender.  The  private 
character  of  general  Oglethorpe  was  ex- 
tremely amiable,  and  he  has  been  eulo- 
fized  by  Thomson,  Pope,  and  doctor 
obnson. 

Ogtoes  is  mentioned  as  the  most  an- 
cient ruler  of  Attica,  then  called  ^doy 
about  1700  B.  C.  The  Athenians  call 
hhn  a  native  of  the  country.  According 
to  other  accounts,  be  was  king  of  the 
Hectenes,  the  original  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  fimt  called  Qeygia,  and  after- 
wards Bizotioj  from  the  Boeotians.  Even 
the  building  of  Thebes  is  ascribed  to  him. 
and  one  of  thegates  of  the  city  was  named 
after  him.  The  gate,  however,  is  also 
said  to  have  been  so  called  from  OffVffia, 
a  daughter  of  Amphion  and  of  Niobe. 
Under  the  reign  of  Offyges  happened  the 
Ogygian  deluge,  whicn  laid  waste  all  Atti- 
ca, according  to  Larcher,  1759  B.  C.  A 
later  opinion  is,  that  a  colony  of  priests 
mider  an  Egypuan  king,  Ogyges,  came  to 
Boeotia,  iuid  thence  bpr^fid  over  Attita. 
Tbe  island  of  Calypso  was  also  called 
Ogwa.    (See  Calypso.) 

(rUiooiway  Bernardo.  His '  father  vtbb 
don  Ambrosio  0'Higgin8,«n  Irishman,  who 
rose  to  be  preitidant  And  captain^geneffal  of 
Chile,  and  afterwards  was  appointed  vice- 
roy of  Peru,  in  1796,  b^  the  title  of  mar 
qtuss  of  Oaomo,  and  dischaiged  the  du- 
ties of  his  office  with  uncommon  success 
and  popularity.  Don  Bernardo  first  be- 
came distinguished  in  the  Chilean  revolu- 
tion in  181^  when  he  joined  the  Carreraa 
in  the  capacity  of  captain  of  militia,  and  re- 
ceived the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  of  the 
line,  and  soon  afterwards  of  brigadier-gene- 
ral, as  a  reward  for  the  important  services 
which  he  rendered  in  the  command  of 
guerilla  parties.  In  1813,  the  Cameras 
being  taken  prisoners  by  tbe  Spaniards^ 
the  command  of  the  army  devolved  on 
O'Higgins,  as  senior  officer,  and  he  avail- 
ed himself  of  the  opportunity  to  assume  the 
civil  authority  also.  The  Uarreraa,  how- 
ever, soon  regained  their  liberty,  and  com- 
pelled O'Higgins  to  relinquish  bis  usurped 
power,  and  resume  bis  station  under  them. 
After  the  battle  of  Rancagua,  fought  Oc- 
tober 1, 1814,  in  which  the  Chileans  were 
defeated,  the  Carreras,  OHig^ns,  Rodri- 
guez, and  other  prominent  patriots,  crossed 
die  Cordillera,  and  took  refuge  in  Buenoa 
Ayres.  llie  government  of  the  latter 
country,  being  aware  that  their  own  safe- 
ty demanded  tbe  expulsion  of  the  Span- 
iards from  Chile,  gradually  assembled  a 
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sufficient  body  of  troops  at  Mendoza,  to 
be  united  with  the  Chilean  refugees,  and 
placed  under  the  command  of  general 
Jose  de  San  Martin,  for  the  liberation  of 
Chile.  One  of  the  divisions  was  com- 
manded by  O'Higgins.  They  encounter- 
ed and  beat  the  royalists  at  Chacabuco,  in 
February,  1817,  after  which  O'Higgins, 
by  the  influence  of  San  Martin,  was  raised 
to  the  office  of  supreme  director  of  Chile. 
He  continued  to  direct  the  government  of 
Chile  until  Januaiy,  1^23,  when  he  was 
com{>elled  to  resign  the  sui}reme  authority, 
in  consequence  of  the  indignation  of  the 
people  against  the  arbitrary  conduct  and 
shameless  peculations  of  Kodriguez,  his 
minister  of  finance,  and  was  succeeded  by 
don  Ramon  Freyre.  He  remained  in 
exile  several  years,  although  a  party  exist- 
ed in  Chile  in  his  interest.  In  1^26^  the 
island  of  Chiloe  revolted  in  bis  favor,  at 
the  instigation  of  the  troops ;  but  the  in- 
surrection was  suppressed  and  punished. 
Since  his  banishment,  O'Higgins  has  oc- 
cupied himself  in  the  cultivation  of  a  very 
fine  estate,  presented  to  him  by  the  Peru- 
vian government  in  the  time  of  San  Mar- 
tin's protectorate.  His  integrity  and  patri- 
otism are  highly  esteemed,  notwithstand- 
ing the  errors  of  judgment  which  led  to 
his  being  deprived  of  power.  (Stevenson's 
South  Amenca;  Millei''s  JIfem.) 

Ohio,  one  of  the  IT.  Suites,  is  bounded 
north  by  Michigan  Territory  and  lake 
Erie,  which  separates  it  from  Upper  Can- 
ada, east  by  Pennsylvania  and  the  Ohio 
river,  south  by  the  Ohio  river,  which  sep- 
arates it  from  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  and 
west  by  Indiana.  The  Ohio  river,  in  its 
various  windings,  bounds,  this  state  496 
miles.  Ohio  is  situated  between  38°  dC/ 
and  42°  of  north  latitude,  and  between  80° 
28^  and  84°  42^  of  west  longitude.  It  is 
about  222  miles  in  extent,  both  from  east 
to  west  and  from  north  to  south ;  but  lake 
Erie  proiects  so  far  into  the  northern  bor- 
ders, and  the  Ohio  river  cuts  ofiT  so  much 
of  its  southern  quarter,  that  the  area  of  the 
state  is  little  more  than  200  miles  square. 
The  state  is  divided  by  nature  into  four 

rd  divisions,  which  are  named  after 
principal  waters  on  which  they  are 
situated.  They  are  the  Miami  country, 
the  Scioto  country,  the  Muskingum  coun- 
try, and  the  Lake  country.  For  civil 
purposes,  Ohio  is  divided  into  seventy- 
three  counties.  In  the  greater  part  of  the 
state,  the  towns  or  villages  are  not  situated 
in  townships  of  the  same  name ;  but  tlie 
New  England  custom  of  nearly  identify- 
ing ioym  and  township  prevdls  in  some 
parts  of  Ohio  which  were  settled  princi- 


pally from  New  Enriaiid.  In 
cases,  also,  the  post-offices,  in  Ohio,  hour 
different  names  from  the  towns  in  wbiofa 
they  are  situated.  The  lai^geat  city  of 
Ohio  is  Cincinnati,  in  the  south-west  cor- 
ner of  the  state.  Its  population,  in  1830^ 
was  24,831,  according  to  the  official  cen- 
sus. Another  census  of  the  same  year 
made  it  26,515,  and,  in  1831,  it  contamed 
28,014.  Columbus,  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, contained  2437  in  1830.  Zanes- 
ville,  Dayton,  SteubenviUe  and  Chilicotbe, 
are  larger  than  Colurobu&  The  popula- 
tion of  Ohio  has  increased,  and  increases, 
with  wonderful  rapidity.  In  1790,  it  con- 
tained only  3000  inhabitants;  in  1800, 
45,365 ;  in  1810,230,760 ;  in  1820,581,434  ; 
in  1830, 937,637.  There  are  remnants  of 
several  Indian  tribes  in  Ohio,  amounting^ 
in  1829,  to  2350  persons.  Thev  then 
owned  390,846  acres  of  land,  beades 
16,200  acres  which  were  secured  to  indi- 
viduals of  the  several  tribes.  These  lands 
are  secured  by  treaty  to  the  Wyandota, 
Shawnees,  Senecaa,  Delawares  and  Otta- 
was;  for  the  other  remnants  of  tribes  aie 
classed  with  these.  The  Delawares  have 
sold  their  share,  amounting  to  5760  acres. 
Considerable  annuities  are  paid  by  tlie 
national  government  to  these  tribes.  Their 
population  gradually  diminishes.  Thero 
are  very  few  negroes  in  Ohio,  and  none 
are  held  as  slaves. — ^The  Presbyterians  in 
this  state  have  346  churches,  and  22,150 
communicants ;  the  Baptists  have  240 
churches,  and  8801  communicants;  the 
Methodists  have  36,064  members;  the 
Lutherans  have  8706  communicants;  the 
Associate  Presbyterians  have  65  congre- 
gations, and  4225  communicants ;  the 
Uerman  Refonned  have  82  congre^nbons^ 
and  3750  communicants ;  the  Episco- 
palians have  16  ministers ;  the  New  Jeru- 
salem church  have  4  societies :  there  ore 
also  a  considerable  number  of  Friends 
and  Roman  Catholics,  and  some  Univer- 
salists.  Unitarians  and  Shakers.  There 
are  now  (1831)  five  colleges  in  operation 
in  Ohio,  viz.  the  university  of  Ohio,  at 
Athens ;  Miami  university,  at  Oxford ; 
Western  Reserve,  at  Hudson ;  Kenyon,at 
Gambler,  and  Franklin,  at  New  Athena. 
There  are  no  incorporated  academies  that 
are  flourishing.  Great  attention  is  paid  to 
common  schools.  An  act  passed  by  the 
legislature  in  1831  provides  that  a  fund 
shall  be  raised  in  the  several  counties  in 
the  state,  for  the  use  of  common  schools, 
for  the  instruction  of  the  white  youth  of 
every  class,  without  distinction,  in  read- 
ing, wridnff  and  arithmetic,  and  other 
necessary  branches   of  education^     An 
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tagrhim  fiw  the  deaf  and  dumb  has  been 
eetebKflhed  at  Columbus,  nnder  tbe  aus- 
piees  of  die  states — Tbe  priucipal  domes- 
tic articles  of  trade  are  hones,  cattle, 
swine,  whiskey  and  floor.  Those  articles 
which  are  exported  from  the  northern  and 
some  interior  counties  are  ftequendy  sent 
to  the  Montreal  and  New  York  markets, 
by  way  of  lake  EIrie.  From  the  southern 
parts  of  the  slate,  they  are  sent  to  New 
Orleans.  The  new  canal  from  lake  Erie 
to  tbe  Ohio  riyer  will  have  a  tendency  to 
divert  the  trade  fioro  New  Orieans  to 
New  York.  (For  a  description  of  the  ca- 
nals of  Ohio,  see  the  article  inland  J^Tavi- 
gaUoiu)  Lake  Erie  bounds  Ohio  on  the 
north  160  miles.  Its  whole  length  is  370 
miles,  and  its  average  breadth  from  40  to 
50.  Its  cifcumferenco  is  600  miles,  and 
its  area  is  11,000  square  miles.  It  afifords 
good  navigation  for  steam-boats  and 
schooners.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Mauroee,  Portace,  Sandusky,  Huron,  Ver- 
milion, Black,  Rocky,  Cuyahoga,  Grand 
and  Ashtabula,  in  the  north ;  and  the  Ma- 
honing, Mu^ngum,  Hockhocking,  Scioto, 
Little  Miami  and  Great  Miami  in  the 
south.  The  Ohio  river,  and  its  steam- 
boat navigation,  vrill  receive  a  separate 
description. — ^The  interior  and  northern 
parts  of  Ohio  are  generally  level,  and,  in 
some  pkces,  marshy.  About  one  quarter 
of  the  eastern  and  south-eastern  pert,  bor- 
dering on  the  Ohio  river,  is  very  hilly  and 
broken.  The  hills  are  not,  however,  very 
large.  Immediately  on  the  borders  of  the 
Ohio  there  are  numerous  tracts  of  interval 
or  meadow  land  of  exuberant  fertility.  In 
die  interior  parts,  bordering  on  both  sides 
of  the  Scioto,  and  on  the  two  Miamis,  are 
tbe  most  extensive  bodies  of  rich  and 
level  land.  In  many  places  are  extensive 
prairies,  particulariy  on  the  head  waters 
of  the  Muskingum  and  Scioto,  and  be- 
tween the  two  Miamia  Several  of  these 
are  low  and  marshy,  and  othere  are  ele- 
vated. The  high  prairies  are  not  fertile. 
Among  the  forest  trees  are  black- walnut, 
oak  of  various  species,  hickory,  maple  of 
diffisrent  kinds,  beech,  birch,  poplar,  syca- 
more, ash  of  several  species,  pawpaw, 
buckeye,  cherry,  and  many  l^hich  are  less 
common.  The  soil  and  climate  are  ad- 
mirably suited  to  the  most  valuable  >«ge- 
table  productioim  that  grow  in  thitf  lati- 
tude. Wheat,  maize,  rye,  and  al/  other 
kinds  of  grain,  grow  here  in  great  perfec- 
tion. Scarcely  any  part  of  the  U.  States 
is  so  productive,  or  a£R>rds  so  many  of  the 
natural  means  for  an  easy  and  comfortiible 
subsisteDoe.  The  summere  are  vrarm, 
and  pretty  regular,  although  somewhat 
32  » 


subject  to  tornadoes.  In  some  parts,  near 
marshes  and  stagnant  waters,  tevers  and 
agues  frequendy  prevail ;  but  the  climate, 
in  general,  is  decidedly  healthy.  The 
general  temperature,  in  that  part  of  the 
state  which  slopes  to  the  south,  is  several 
degrees  warmer  than  in  the  same  latitude 
In  the  Adantic  suites.  In  the  Miami 
country,  especially  about  Cincinnati,  green 
peas,  and  many  other  vegetables,  are  gen- 
erally abundant  in  the  markets  between 
tlie  first  and  twentieth  of  May.  Snow 
seldom  falls  deep  enough  for  sleighing,  or 
lasts  more  than  two  or  three  days,  in  the 
southern  half  of  the  state;  but  there  are 
generally  two  or  three  days  of  extremely 
cold  weather.  In  the  counties  bordering 
on  lake  Erie,  and  for  fif\y  miles  back, 
there  are  often  several  weeks  of  good 
sleiffhing.  The  winds  of  Ohio,  whether 
high  or  low,  generally  blow  from  the 
west  and  south  west  at  all  seasons.  About 
one  fifth  part  of  all  the  land  in  Ohio  sn1l 
belongs  to  the  U.  States.  Settlers  on  this 
land  will  become  citizens  of  Ohio;  but 
the  purchase-money  belongs  to  the  gen- 
eral government.  In  the  north-east  jwut 
of  the  state  is  a  tract  containing  3,300,000 
acres,  called  New  Connecticut,  or  Con- 
necticut Western  Reserve.  The  fee  of 
these  lands  is  in  the  state  c^  Connecticut, 
but  Ohio  has  the  jurisdicl/on.  This  tract 
is  divided  into  eight  coup<ies,  and  is  princi- 
pally settled  by  emigrairts  from  Massachu- 
setts and  Connecticut  The  stete  of  Vir- 
ginia also  owns  a  tr^ct  of  4,204,800  acres, 
called  the  Virginia  Military  Lands,  and 
situated  between  die  Scioto  and  Little 
Miami  rivers.  Tfhis  district  is  not  survey- 
ed into  townsfcips,  or  in  any  regular  form ; 
and  there  are  frequently  many  claimants 
to  the  sam^  lot,  whose  rights  are  not  easily 
defined.  Eight  counties  are  situated 
wholly  within  this  district,  and  a  part  of 
fourteen  others.  The  first  permanent  set- 
tlement in  the  state  of  Ohio  was  made  at 
Marietta,  April  7, 1788,  by  fi)rty -seven  per- 
sons from  MassachusettB,  Rhode  Island 
and  Connecticut.  Tbe  next  year,  a  set- 
tlement was  made  at  Columbia,  six  miles 
above  Cincinnati,  by  a  company  princi- 
pally fi^m  Pennsylvania.  In  1791,  sev- 
eral French  emigrants  settled  Gallipolisi 
In  September,  1799,  the  first  territorial 
legislature  assembled  at  Cincinnati,  under 
the  ordinance  of  congress  of  July  13, 
1786,  for  the  govemment  of  the  territory 
of  the  U.  Suites  north-west  of  die  river 
Ohio.  April  30,  1603,  congress  pamed 
an  act  authorizing  the  calling  of  a. 
convention  to  form  a  state  constitutiou 
for  that   part  of  the  Nonh-West  Ter- 
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ritory  which  qow  conatitutei  tho  smte  of 
Ohio.  On  the  first  of  November  follow- 
ing, the  convention  met  at  Chilicothe,  and 
formed  the  present  constitution  (for  which 
bee  ConsHiulicns  of  the  United  l^aUs).  In 
several  parts  of  Ohio  are  found  remaiita- 
ble  antiquities  in  the  shape  of  mounds,  or 
tunudi ;  and  also  remains  of  ancient  forts. 
(For  a  description  of  these,  see  the  article 
Twmdi ;  ana  also  Kilboum's  Ohio  Gaz- 
etteer, from  which  many  of  the  above 
statements  have  been  extracted.) 

Ohio,  a  river  of  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
is  formed  bv  tlie  confluence  of  the  Alle- 
ghany and  tlie  MonoDflahela  at  Pittsbui^, 
iu  the  western  part  of  Pennsylvania.  It 
flows  witli  a  gentle  current,  generally  in  a 
south-western  direction,  but  with  a  very 
serpendne  counie,  and  unites  with  the 
Mississippi  in  latitude  37°  N.,  and  longi- 
tude 88*  52^  W.  Its  length,  from  Pitts- 
burg to  its  mouth,  is  about  900  miles,  iu- 
cluding  its  windines ;  but  the  direct  dis- 
tance is  only  614  mues.  Its  breadth  varies 
from  400  to  1400  yardsi  At  Cincinnati,  it 
is  about  800  yards,  which  is  nearly  its  av- 
erage breadth.  It  is  very  well  suited  to 
boat  navigation,  although  its  numerous 
windings  render  a  passage  upon  it  rather 
tedious.  The  current  ot  the  Ohio  is  re- 
markably gentle,  and  is  broken  by  falls  or 
rapids  only  ar.  Louisville,  in  Kentucky. 
At  this  place,  tfie  water  runs  with  great 
i-apidity  for  scveul  miles ;  yet  the  current 
is  not  so  broken  at  entirely  to  prevent  the 
ascent  of  boats.  IVie  whole  perpendicu- 
lar descent  in  two  miV^s  is  twenty-two  and 
a  half  feet.  The  cana\  around  these  rap- 
ids (for  an  account  of  which  see  LouisviUe) 
greatly  facilitates  the  navigation  of  this 
river.  Letart^s  rapids,  twenty-five  miles 
below  Shade  river,  form  a  sl^ht  obstruc- 
tion in  some  stages  of  the  water.  Nu- 
merous islands,  lar^  and  fertile^  are  im- 
bosomcd  in  the  Ohio.  Its  annual  range, 
fix>m  low  to  high  water,  is  about  fi Ay  feet: 
the  extreme  range  is  about  sixty  feet 
When  lowest,  it  may  be  forded  ut  several 

iilaces  above  Louisville.  It  is  generally 
owest  in  August,  September  and  Octo- 
ber, and  highest  in  December,  March, 
May  and  June.  Near  Pittsburg,  it  is  fre- 
quendy  frozen  over  for  several  weeks 
during  winter ;  and  this  has  been  the  case 
more  than  400  miles  lower.  Generally, 
the  navigation  upward  is  suspended  by 
floating  ice  during  eight  or  ten  weeks  of 
each  winter.  Its  current,  when  the  river 
is  at  its  mean  height,  is  about  three  miles 
an  hour;  when  higher  and  rising,  it  is 
more ;  when  very  low,  it  does  not  exceed 
two   miles   an    hour.      The   numerous 


iflbnds  form  do  aerioiw  obiHiictiiMi  to  to 
navigation,  except  at  low  water,  when  the 
bars  and  ripples  connected  with  them  are 
fiomewhat  dancerouB.  Steam-boats  have 
been  found  to  be  peculiariy  weH  adapted 
for  its  navigation.  The  whole  number  of 
steam-boats  built  on  the  weetero  waten  w 
348 :  the  number  running  in  1831  is  196. 
Of  these,  68  were  built  at  Cincinnati,  68  at 
Pittsburg,  12  at  New  Albany,  and  nearly 
all  the  others  in  Ohio  and  Kentucky.  A 
great  part  of  these  boats  are  employed  in 
the  commerce  of  the  states  bordering  on 
the  Ohio ;  but  they  also  connect  with  it 
the  conunerce  of  the  states  on  the  Missis- 
sippi. The  tract  of  country  through 
which  the  Ohio  flows  is  one  of  the  richest 
and  most  delightflil  on  the  globe.  The 
wealth  of  the  neighboring  states  is  easily 
transported  to  this  channel  by  the  numer- 
ous navigable  rivers  which  it  ieceives,«nd 
is  thence  conveyed  to  New  Oriean»--the 
grand  commercial  emporium  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley. 

Oil.  The  general  characters  of  this 
substance  are  inflammability  and  insolu- 
bility in  water.  Oils  are  distingaished 
into  two  classes,  fixed  or  fat  oils  (see  Fai), 
and  volatile  or  essential  oils.  (See  £»en- 
Hcd  OiU.)  The  former  class  do  not  rise 
in  distillation  at  the  heat  of  boiling  water, 
while  the  latter  rise  into  vapor  at  all  de- 
grees of  temperature.  When  exposed  to 
Uie  action  of  the  air,  the  oils  by  degrees 
lose  their  liquidity,  thicken,  and  occasion- 
ally become  hard.  Such  as  become  indu- 
rated so  as  not  to  stain  paper  when  ap- 
plied to  it,  take  the  name  of  dnfkig  oils; 
such  as  linseed  oil,  poppy-seed  oil,  nut  oil, 
dzx.  Such  as  do  not  harden  in  this  way 
are  called  uncluous  oils ;  as  olive  oil,  al- 
mond oil,  rape-seed  oil,  &c.  In  this 
change  no  water  is  formed :  some  carbon- 
ic acid  is  evolved,  but  not  neariv  equiva- 
lent to  the  oxygen  absorbed.  The  recent 
fixed  oils  exercise  on  oxygen  hardly  any 
action  for  a  long  time ;  but  they  suddenly 
sufiTer  a  change  of  state,  which  enabl^ 
them  to  absorb  at  least  100  tiroes  more  of 
it  than  volatile  oils  would  do  in  the  same 
time.  A  layer  of  nut  oil,  three  lines  thick 
and  two  incftes  in  diameter,  laid  on  mer- 
cury in  the  shade,  in  pure  oxygen  gas, 
absorbed  only  a  volume  equal  to  Uirice  its 
own,  during  eight  months,  namelv,  be- 
tween December  and  Aa|^U8t ;  but,  during 
tlie  ten  following  days,  it  absorbed  sixty 
times  its  volume.  This  absorption  con- 
tinued to  proceed  with  more  slowness  till 
the  end  of  October,  when  the  further  dim- 
inution of  the  ^  became  insensible.  By 
this  time  the  oil  had  absorbed  145  times 
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its  buUc  of  ckxygep,  and  had  formed  21 
volumes  of  carbonic  acid  gas:  No  water 
was  produced,  but  the  oil  bad  become  a 
mass  of  transparent  jelly,  which  did  not 
btain  paper.  This  sudden  change,  at  a 
certain  crisis,  in  the  state  of  tlie  drying 
oils,  explains  the  spontaneous  inflammatums 
which  they  are  known  to  produce,  and  of 
which  the  volatile  oils  afford  no  exam- 
ples. 

OiLEUS ;  one  of  the  Argonauts.    (See 

Oil  Gas.  It  had  long  been  known 
that  wax,  oil,  tallow,  &C.,  when  passed 
through  i^ited  tubes,  are  resolved  into 
combustible  eases,  which  burn  with  a 
rich  light.  Afessrs.  Taylor  and  Martineau 
were  the  first  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
&ct,  in  the  construction  of  apparatus  for 
generating  oil  gas  on  a  large  scale,  as  a 
substitute  for  candles,  \am\)s  and  coal  gas. 
The  advantages  of  oil  ^its,  when  compared 
with  coal  gas,  are  claimed  by  tliese  gen- 
tlemen to  be  the  following :  The  material 
from  which  it  is  produced  containing  no 
sulphur  or  other  matter  by  which  the  gas 
is  contaminated,  there  are  no  objections  to 
its  use  on  account  of  the  suffocating  smell 
in  close  rooms.  It  does  no  injury  to  fur- 
niture, books,  plate,  pictures,  paint,  &c. 
All  tbe  costly  and  offensive  operation  of 
purifying  the  gas  by  lime,  &C.,  are  avoid- 
ed ;  nor  does  the  metal  of  which  the  con- 
veyance pipes  are  made  receive  tlie  slight- 
est injury  from  oil  gas.  The  economy  of 
light  from  oil  gas  is  thus  stated : 

Argand  burner,  oil  gas,     |d.  per  hour; 
Argand  lamps,  sperma- 
ceti oil, 3d.     «     «* 

Mould  candles, 34d.  *"     "< 

Wax  candles, 14d.     "     « 

The  oil  gas  has  a  material  advantage  over 
coal  gas  from  its  peculiar  richness  in  de- 
fiant gas,  which  renders  so  small  a  vol- 
ume necessary,  that  one  cubic  foot  of  oil 
gas  will  be  found  to  go  as  far  as  four  of 
coal  gas.  This  circumstance  is  of  great 
impoitance,  as  it  reduces  in  the  same  pro- 
portion the  size  of  the  gasometers  which 
are  necessary  to  contain  it  This  is  not 
only  a  ereat  saving  of  expense,  but  is  a 
'  material  convenience  where  room  is  lim- 
ited. The  iron  retorts  employed,  afler  a 
slight  using,  cease  to  afford  the  gas,  from 
an  alteration  produced  on  the  iron  by  the 
action  of  oil  at  a  hi^h  temperature,  and 
require  the  introduction  of  fragnrients  of 
brick,  mingled  with  the  oil,  which  pro- 
duce a  great  increase  of  the  decomposing 
power.  A  general  idea  of  the  process 
may  be  formed  from  the  ibUowing  ac- 


count: A  quantity  of  oil  is  placed  in  an 
air-ught  vessel,  in  such  a  manner  tliat  it 
may  flow  into  retorts,  which  are  kept  at  a 
moderate  red  heat,  and  in  such  propoi^ 
tions  as  may  regulate  the  production  of 
gas  to  a  convenient  rate;  and  provision  is 
made  that  this  rate  may  be  easily  governed 
at  the  will  of  the  operator.  The  oil,  in  its 
passage  through  the  retorts,  is  principally 
decomposed,  and  converted  into  gas  prop- 
er for  illumination,  having  the  great  ad- 
vantages of  bemg  pure  from  sulphureous 
contamination,  and  of  suppordng  a  verv 
brilliant  flame  with  a  very  small  expendi- 
ture. As  a  further  precaution,  to  purify 
the  gas  from  oil  which  may  be  suspended 
in  it  in  the  state  of  vapor,  it  is  conveyed 
into  a  wash  vessel,  where,  by  bubbunc 
through  water,  it  is  further  cooled,  and 


rendered  fit  for  use.  It  then  passes,  by  a 
proper  pipe,  into  a  gasometer,  from  which 
It  is  suffered  to  branch  off  in  pipes  in 


the  usual  manner. 

Oil  OF  Vitriol.  {&ee  Sulphuric  ^citL) 
Oil-Paintino.  The  art  of  painting 
with  oil-colors,  which  to  this  day  are  the 
kind  most  commonly  used  for  large  pic* 
tures,  has,  on  account  of  its  liveliness^ 
strength,  agreeableness,  and  natural  ap- 
pearance, on  account  of  the  variety  and 
mixture  of  tints, — ^in  short,  on  account  of 
the  charm  of  the  coloring, — preeminence 
above  other  kinds  of  painting.  The  col- 
ors are  somewhat  darker,  but  also  more 
brilliant  than  water-colors.  Painters  in 
oil-colors  have  succeeded  in  imitating  the 
enamel  with  which  nature  adorns  her  pro- 
ductions, the  softness  and  mellowness 
which  give  the  greatest  charms  to  landscape, 
the  transparency  of  the  shades,  and  the 
blending  of  the  colors.  Oil-paintings  are 
also  but  little  injured  by  exposure  to  water 
and  other  moisture ;  for  the  oil-color  is  not 
easily  destroyed  when  it  is  once  dried,  ancl 
a  spot  can  be  painted  over  as  oflen  as  the 
artist  pleases.  The  frequent  retouching 
which  this  kind  of  painting  allows,  ena- 
bles the  artist  to  produce  the  finest  harmo- 
ny, and  the  highest  effect  of  colors,  with 
more  ease  than  is  possible  with  water- 
colors,  which  must  be  left  to  stand  as 
they  were  first  lard  on.  Oil-colors  can 
also  be  laid  on  over  each  other,  so  that 
the  under  one  appears  through — an  im- 
portant advantage, which  water-colors  have 
not  Besides,  as  oil-color  is  tenacious,  and 
the  neighboring  tints  do  not  run  into  each 
other,  the  painter  can  obtain  both  a  better 
mixture  and  a  more  suitable  juxtaposidon 
of  colors  than  in  water-colors.  On  the 
other  hand,  oil-paintings  have  tlie  disad- 
vantage of  dazzlmg  by  the  glittering  of  the 
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light  &Uiog  upon  them:  for  this  reason, 
an  oil-painting  cannot  be  seen  equally 
well  from  all  points  of  view ;  and  the  dust 
adheres  to  it  more  closely,  which  eWI  will 
be  often  prevented  by  a  coat  of  varnish. 
In  the  course  of  thne,  the  colore  gradually 
become  darker ;  the  flesh  tints,  particularly, 
take  a  reddish  yellow  color,  by  which  the 
truth  of  the  picture  is  very  much  injured. 
The  fault  is  in  the  oil  with  which  the  col- 
ore are  made ;  for  all  kinds  of  oil  become 
vellow  \d  time.  Nut  oil  is  most  common- 
IV  made  use  o(  with  which  the  colore  are 
(ussolved  and  ground,  and  which  is  drying 
in  its  nature.  The  linseed  oil,  as  it  is 
grossest  and  fattest,  is  used  for  the  ground- 
work. Oil  of  poppy  is  also  suwtituted 
for  nut  oil  It  is  whiter,  clearer  and 
lighter:  but,  as  some  colors,  when  they 
are  ground,  dnr  with  much  difficulty,  va- 
rious kinds  of  varnish  are  used  to  mix 
with  such  colors.  A  great  advanta^  of 
oil-painting  is  that  the  painter  can  judge 
with  more  certainty  of^  the  effect  of  his 
work,  since  the  colore  do  not  change  in 
drying,  as  water-colore  do :  only,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  colore  ^wing  too  dark,  he 
must,  at  the  beginnmff,  make  the  tone 
somewhat  strong  and  orilliant,  and  pre- 
serve the  ri^ht  proportion  in  the  oil. 
Many,  therefore,  mix  in  some  oil  of  spike- 
nard, which  makes  the  colore  more  liquid, 
and  evaporates  rapidly.  The  brilliancy 
of  the  colore  often  only  hurts  the  effect  of 
the  picture.  Oil-paintings  are  made  upon 
wood,  copper,  and  other  metals ;  also  upon 
walls,  thick  sUk ;  but  now  most  commonly 
upon  canvass,  which  is  stretched  upon  a 
frame,  and  done  over  with  glue  or  gold 
for  a  ground;  bv  'some,  also,  veith  white 
water-colors.  When  the  canvass  is  pre- 
pared, the  outlines  are  drawn  with  white 
chalk,  and  then  the  colore  are  laid  on. 
The  colore  are  ground  with  what  is  called 
a  muUer,  upon  a  porphyry  stone,  until 
they  have  the  consistency  of  a  thick 
paste.  The  pallet  (q.  v.)  is  made  use  of 
in  order  to  have  the  prepared  colore  in  a 
convenient  situation  for  the  work,  the 
same  being  mixed  and  arranged  in  a 
proper  series.  At  firet  the  ground-work 
IS  put  on,  and  the  sketch  must  be  made 
with  the  same  tints  with  which  the  pic- 
ture is  finished.  A  person  of  the  name 
of  Picault  is  called  the  inventor  of  the  art 
of  removing  the  colore  of  oil-paintings 
firom  wood,  and  transferring  them  to  can- 
vass. In  later  times,  it  has  been  the  cus- 
tom to  shave  off  the  worm-eaten  wood 
very  nicely,  as  &r  as  the  under  side  of  the 
picture,  and  to  transfer  the  latter  to  new 
wood.    (See  Fiorillo's  J^ttanf  qfihe  Mi 


of  Design.)  SttO  more  common  is  the  ait 
of  painting  over  (or  retonchine)  oil-paint- 
ings ;  and  it  has  arrived  at  a  high  degree 
of  perfection.  Yet  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  prevent  the  traces  of  this  process  from 
being  seen  after  some  time.  It  is  also 
customaiy  to  stretch  upon  new  canvass 
oiled  paintmgB  executed  on  canvass,  when 
the  canvass  begins  to  decay,  or  become 
torn  and  peel  off  There  has  been  much 
contention  about  the  origin  and  the  an- 
tiquity of  oil-paintinff.  The  old  and  gen- 
eral opinion  was,  mat  John  van  Eyck 
(q.  v.),  also  called  John  ofBrugei^  invented 
this  art  in  the  fourteenth  centuir.  Accord- 
ing to  a  late  opinion,  oil-painting  is  much 
older  than  the  time  of  John  van  Evck,  and 
was  carried  on  in  his  time  in  Italy.  For 
this  opinion  Cennini's  treatise  on  painting 
is  quoted.  Cicognara  also  considere  it  of 
Italiian  origin,  and  ascribes  the  improve- 
ment of  it  to  the  Netherlands,  who  seem 
to  have  the  more  foundation  for  their 
claim  to  the  invention,  because  the  aitiels 
there  do  not  paint  in  fresco  generally,  on 
account  of  their  climate.  If  he  is  correct, 
the  Netherlands  would  be  entitled  only  to 
the  credit  of  having  perfected  or  restored 
this  art,  which  before  was  not  so  advan- 
tageously practised,  and,  on  account  of 
numerous  difficulties,  had  declined.  Some, 
indeed,  attribute  this  invention  to  Anto- 
nello  of  Messina,  othere  to  Col.  Antonio 
di  Fiore  of  Naples.  Fiorillo,  In  his  His- 
tory of  the  Arts  of  Design,  holds  to  the 
old  opinion.  It  is  certain  that  oil-painting 
was  interrupted  a  hundred  yeare  before 
the  time  of  Eyck,  and,  in  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  until  his  time,  wa- 
ter-colon were  universally  used.  Indeed, 
they  continued  in  fi^quent  use  at  least 
until  1469.  John  van  Eyck  was  fond 
of  chemistry,  and  his  acquaintance  with 
this  science  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 
restoring  oil-painting.  He  discovered  a 
varnish,  with  which  he  covered  his  pic- 
tures in  watei^colors,  and  gave  them  more 
brilliancy  and  strength;  but  this  varnish 
dried  with  difficulty,  and  when,  for  the 
first  time,  he  put  one  of  his  pictures  in  the 
sun,  it  cracked.  This  induced  him  to 
make  another  varnish  out  of  nut  and  lin- 
seed oil,  which  proved  to  be  better  than 
the  former.  He  observed  that  the  colon 
mingled  much  easier  vrith  oil  than  vrith 
glue  water,  and  that  decided  him  to  follow 
Uiis  method.  He  began  with  it  between 
1402  and  1410,  and  instructed  also  two 
of  his  countrymen  in  it,  namelv,  Roger 
of  Bruges  and  Roger  van  der  Weyden. 
Succeeding  paintera  perfected  the  ait  stiU 
more. 
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Oise;  a  department  of  Fnooe.    (See 
Ihpartmenl,) 

Okeii,  Louis ;  formerly  profeisor  in  the 
university  of  Jena,  whither  he  went,  in 
1807,  from  Gottingen.  He  is  one  of  the 
most  active  and  ineenious  naturalists  of 
Germany,  and  his  observations  and  inves- 
tigations have  much  advanced  science. 
We  cannot  say  so  much,  however,  in 
praise  of  his  systems  of  the  philosophy  of 
nature.  In  1816,  he  began  a  ioumal  called 
hisy  to  which  he  intended  to  give  an 
encyclopeedic  character.  As  the  govern- 
ment of  Saxe-Weimar  then  allowed  the 
pre»  greater  freedom  than  other  Geraoan 
states,  many  complainants  selected  this 
journal  as  their  orgi  n.  Oken,  whose 
views  were  liberal,  printed  such  com- 
plaints whenever  ihcy  were  of  general 
mteresL  The  consequence  was,  that  the 
government  of  Soxe- Weimar  was  com- 
pelled, by  the  great  powera  of  die  German 
confederacy,  tu  make  him  discontinue  the 
biSf  or  discharge  him  from  the  professor- 
ship. Oken  chose  to  ^ve  up  the  latter, 
and  continued  to  live  in  Jena,  with  few 
interruption&  In  1827,  he  was  made 
professor  in  the  new  university  of  Munich, 
where  he  has  continued  to  lecture  ever 
since.  He  is  the  chief  founder  of  the  ex- 
cellent society  of  German  naturalists, 
(q.  V.)  His  activity  is  apparent  from  the 
list  of  his  works:  Outlines  of  the  Philoso- 
phy of  Nature,  of  the  Theoir  of  the 
Senses,  and  the  Classification  of  Animals 
founded  thereon  (1802) ;  Generation 
(1805) ;  Biolo^i  a  text- book  for  his  Lec- 
tures (1805) ;  Oken's  and  KieseHs  Contri- 
butions to  Comparative  Anatomy  and 
Physiology  (1806, 4to.);  On  the  Significa- 
tion of  the  Bones  of  the  Cranium  (1807, 
4to.) ;  On  the  Universe,  a  Continuation  of 
the  System  of  the  Senses  (1808,  4to.); 
First  Ideas  towards  a  Theory  of  Light, 
Darkness,  Colore  end  Heat  (1808,  4to.|; 
Sketch  of  the  natural  System  of  Metals 
(1809, 4to.);  On  the  Value  of  Natural  His- 
tory (1809, 4to.) ;  Origin  and  Cure  of  Her- 
nia Umbilicalis  (1610) ;  Manual  of  the 
Philosophy  of  Nature  (1806,  1810  and 
1811);  Manual  of  Natural  History  (1813, 
1815  and  1816);  New  Armament,  new 
France,  new  Germany  (1813) ;  Natural 
History  for  Schools  (1821).  All  these 
works  are  in  German. 

Ola,  or  Oola.;  a  Mongol  word  for 
mounlam,  occurring  in  many  geographical 
names. 

Olavides,  don  Pablo,  count  of  Pilo, 
bom  at  Lima,  in  Peru,  in  1740,  went,  at 
an  early  age,  to  Madrid,  where  his  talents 
and  activity  soon  raised  him  to  important 


He  acoompaoied  count  d'Aran* 
da  (q.  V.)  on  hb  embassy  to  France,  in  the 
capacity  of  secretary.  Charles  III  created 
him  count,  and  appointed  him  intendant 
of  Seville.  Olavides  formed  several  great 
and  useful  plans  of  public  improvement, 
particularly  one  for  oringhig  the  Morena 
(q.  V.)  into  cultivation.  Charges  of  heresy 
interrupted  these  projects,  and  the  man 
who  had  done  so  much  to  promote  the 
splendor  and  prosperity  of  his  countiy, 
was  condemned  to  imprisonment  and 
monastic  penances  by  the  inquisition,  in 
1778.  In  the  third  year  of  his  confine- 
ment, he  succeeded,  by  the  aid  of  his 
friends,  in  escaping  to  Venice,  whence  he 
afterwards  returned  to  Spain,  and  died  in 
1803.  A  defence  of  religion  against  infi- 
delity— El  Evangdio  en  Triur^o,  which, 
in  two  yeara,  pused  through  eight  edi- 
tions— ^is  attributed  to  Olaviaed. 

Olbers,  Heniy  William  Matthew,  bom 
at  Arbergen,  in  the  duchy  of  Bremen, 
Oct,  11,  1758,  doctor  of  medicine,  and 
practising  physician  in  Bremen,  has  ob- 
tained a  lasting  reputation  by  his  astro- 
nomical discoveries.  In  177^  while  at 
school  at  Bremen,  he  manifested  a  paanon 
for  astronomy.  In  1777,  he  went  to  the 
univereity  of  Gottinffen.  He  durected  hia 
attention  particular^  to  comets.  We  are 
indebted  to  him  for  a  new  and  convenient 
method  of  calculating  the  path  of  a  comet 
(Weimar,  1797).  He  acquued  sdll  greater 
reputation  by  his  second  discovery  of 
Ceres  in  1802,  his  discovery  of  the  planet 
Pallas  in  the  same  year,  and  of  VesUi  in 
1807.  (See  Planda,)  He  has  also  writ- 
ten several  treatises  upon  the  calculation 
of  the  parallax  of  heavenly  bodies,  and 
upon  meteoric  stones,  llis  inaugural 
discourse  is  Dc  OculxMuiaiion3nu  tnUmU 
(1780].  In  1829,  he  was  chosen  a  mem- 
ber or  the  French  academy.  His  name  is 
sometimes  given  to  the  planet  Pallas. 

Olocastle,  sir  John  (lord  Cobham), 
was  bom  in  the  fourteenth  century,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III,  and  obtained  his 
peerage  by  marrying  the  daughter  of  lord 
Cobham.  He  excited  the  resentment  of 
the  clergy  by  his  zealous  adherence  to  the 
doctrines  of  Wickliffe  (q.  v.),  whose  works 
he  collected  and  transcribed,  distributing 
them  amonff  the  people.  In  the  reign  of 
Heniy  IV,  he  was  at  the  head  of  an  Eng- 
lish army  in  France  during  the  Orleans 
and  Burgundian  factions,  and  he  obliged 
the  duke  of  Orleans  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Paris.  Under  Henry  V,  he  was  accused 
of  heresy ;  but  the  King,  with  whom  he 
was  a  fiivorite,  delayed  the  prosecutions 
against  him,  and  tried  to  reason  with  him> 
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and  to  convince  him  of  his  aHeffod  eiron, 
but  iu  vain ;  and  he  ioon  after  teft  him  to 
^8  fate.  He  was  then  cited  before  the 
archbishop  of  Ganteifouiy,  and,  not  being 
able  to  satisfy  his  accusers,  he  was  con- 
demned as  a  heredc,  and  committed  to 
the  Tower,  whence  he  escaped  into 
Wales.  A  report  was  then  zealously  cir- 
culated hy  the  cleivy,  and  sent  to  the 
king,  that  aO,000  Lollards  were  assembled 
at  St  Giles's  for  his  destruction,  with  lord 
Cobham  at  their  head.  This  accusation 
seems  to  have  been  folly  credited  byHen- 
17,  though  there  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  really  the  sKffhtest  foundation  for  it, 
on  which  a  bill  of  attainder  was  passed 
against  lord  Cobham ;  and  he  was  burnt 
alive  in  St  Giles's-fields  in  1417.  He 
was  a  man  of  hi^  spirit  and  warm  tem- 
per, which  his  misfortunes  could  not  sub- 
due. His  acquirements  were  extensive, 
and  his  thirst  after  knoin^edge  first  made 
him  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of 
Wicklifie.  In  conversation,  he  was  re- 
markable for  the  poignancy  and  readiness 
of  his  wit  He  wrote  Twelve  Conclu- 
sions, addressed  to  the  Parliament  6f 
England,  published  in  Bale's  Brefe  Chron- 
ycle  concemyng  the  Examynacvon  and 
beath  of  the  blessed  Martyr  of  Christ, 
Syr  Johan  Oldecasde,  the  Lorde  Cobham, 
which  was  reprinted  in  1729. 

Oldenburo  ;  a  duchy  of  the  Geimanic 
confederacy,  in  the  north  part  of  Germany, 
consisting  of  three  distinct  parts — Olden- 
burg proper  and  its  dependencies,  bound- 
ed by  the  North  sea  and  the  Hanoverian 
territories  (2332  square  miles,  196,100  in- 
habitants) :  the  principality  of  Lfibeck, 
surroundea  by  Holstein  and  Lauenburg 
(200  square  miles,  21,000  inhabitants); 
and  the  principality  of  Birkenfeld,  lying 
between  the  Prussian  province  of  the 
Lower  Rhine  and  the  duchy  of  Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotba  (190  square  miles,  23,600 
inhabitants).  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Weser,  the  Trave,  the  Nahc.  The  foce 
of  the  country  is  in  general  very  low,  and 
is  intersected  with  numerous  canals  and 
dikes  to  drain  off  the  waters  and  preserve 
it  from  inundation.  A  considerable  part 
of  the  country  is  sandy  or  marshy,  and, 
although  agriculture  is  the  principal  occu- 
pation of  me  inhabitants,  does  not  yield 
com  enough  to  supply  their  wants.  The 
power  of  me  duke  is  not  limited  by  the 
estates,  which  are  convened  merely  for 
the  imposition  of  taxes.  The  revenue 
amounts  to  1,500,000  guilders.  The  taxes 
are  considered  the  lowest  in  Germany. 
The  duke  of  Oldenburg  has,  mih  Anhalt 
and  Schwartzburg,  the  fifteenth  vote  in 


the  Germanic  diet,  and  by  himself  one 

vote  in  the  pUnuni.  His  contiBgent  to  the 
federal  army  is  2176  men.  The  capital  of 
the  duchy  is  Oldenburg,  a  well-built  dty, 
with  a  handsome  ducal  palace  lying  on 
the  Hunte,  which  is  navigable  for  smaAl 
vessels.  Population,  5800.  The  house  of 
Oldettburg  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  in 
Europe.  The  first  count  of  Oldenbatg 
built  the  city  of  that  name  in  1155,  and  hb 
descendants  have  reigned  in  Denmark. 
In  1647,  the  county  of  Oldenburg,  togeth- 
er with  that  of  Delmenhoret,  which  had 
been  united  with  it,  passed,  by  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  reigning  branch,  to  the  Danish 
line.  In  1773,  the  latter  ceded  Oldenburg, 
in  exchange  for  Holstein,  to  the  empertM- 
of  Russia,  who  conferred  it  on  his  cousui, 
the  bishop  of  Lfibeck.  In  1777,  Olden- 
buiT,  witD  Delmenhorst,  wss  made  a 
duchy.  Considerable  additions  were 
made  to  the  Oldenburg  territories  in  1808; 
most  of  which  were  incorporated  with  the 
French  empire  in  1810  (comprised  in  the 
department,  Mouths  of  the  Weser,  and 
Mouths  of  the  Elbe),  but  restored  by  the 
congress  6f  Vienna,  with  the  addition  of 
the  principality  of  Birkenfeld  in  18ia~ 
See  Von  Halem's  History  oftht  Duchy  of 
Oldenhurg  (in  German);  and  Kdbti's  De- 
scription of  the  Duchu  of  (Hdenlnirg  (in 
German,  Bremen,  1824);  see,  also,  me 
articles  Europe^  and  Crtrmam/, 

OLDriELD,  Ann;  a  celebrated  Elng^ih 
actress,  bom  at  Westminster,  in  1683.  Her 
fiither  held  a  commission  in  the  guards; 
but,  dying  while  she  was  youiig.  Hie  was 
tipprentic^  to  a  seamstress.  Her  talents 
attracted  the  notice  of  FarquhAr,  the  <ui- 
thor  of  the  Beaux'  Stratagem,  who  intro- 
duced her  to  sir  John  Vanbrug^,  through 
whose  means  she  obtained  a  tbeatriod 
enf^agement  in  1699.  She  first  distin- 
guished herself  in  the  character  of  Altnda, 
m  the  Pilgrim  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher; 
but  it  was  not  till  1703,  when  she  appeared 
as  Leonora,  in  Sir  Courtly  Nice,  that  her 
merits  were  properly  appreciated ;  and, 
having  the  aavantages  of  a  good  figure 
and  a  fine  voice,  she  soon  became  a  gen- 
eral favorite.  Her  great  excellence  lay  in 
comedy,  and  tlie  parts  of  lady  &tty 
Modish,  in  the  Careless  Husband,  and 
lady  Townly,  in  the  Provoked  Husband, 
of  Cibber,  were  those  in  which  she  was 
most  admired  ;  but  she  sometimes  also 
appeared  in  tragedy,  and  in  such  charae- 
ters  as  Calista  and  Cleopatra,  her  talents 
were  very  conspicuous.  She  was  the  ac- 
knowledged mistress  of  Mr.  Arthur  Mayn- 
warin^  tor  some  vears  previously  to  his 
death  m  1712 ;  and  she  afierwards  becanae 
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immected  with  ^eaenl  ChurchUL  Her 
death  took  place  Ocl23,  1730;  and  her 
corpse,  after  lying  hi  state,  was  interred  in 
Weauninster  ab^y. 

Old  Maic  of  the  MouflTAiRS.  (See 
JMoadin,) 

Old  Style.  (See  CaUndary  toI.  ii, 
P«i«e40a) 

Olearius,  Adam  (properly  (EUcM- 
gerV  bom  aiK>ut  1600,  at  AscheralebeD,  in 
Halbenttadt,  after  finishing  his  studies  at 
Leipsic,  went  to  Holstein,  and  became 
mathematician  and  librarian  to  the  duke 
of  Holsteiu-Gottorp.  In  1633,  he  was  at- 
tached to  a  legation  to  Moscow,  and,  in 
1635,  to  a  second  legation  to  Russia  and 
Persia.  After  his  remm  in  1639,  Olearius 
published  an  account  of  his  travels  (JVeiM 
cfieniaHache  Rtiaebeachreibtmg,  Sleswic, 
1647 ;  often  reprinted),  with  translations  of 
the  GvUataa  of  the  Persian  poet  Saadi, 
aod  of  the  fables  of  Lokman.  In  1651,  he 
was  received  into  the  Fruit-bearing  Socie- 
ty, under  the  name  of  Vie£tr&hmU 
(much  ftumed),  and  died  in  1671. 

Ox.EFiAifT  Oas  was  discovered  at  Haar- 
lem, in  1796,  by  the  associated  Dutch 
chemists,  and  received  its  present  name 
from  its  property  of  giving  rise  to  a  sub- 
stance resembling  oil,  when  mingled  with 
chlorine  {oleum&]*  It  is  sometimes  call- 
ed bi-canmnUd,  or  per-carbvreUd  hydro- 
gen,  and  hydrogurei  of  carbon.  It  is  pre- 
pared by  mixing  in  a  capacious  retort  six 
measures  of  strong  alcohol  with  sixteen 
of  concentrated  sulphuric  add,  or  one 
measure  ofcommonakohol  and  three  of 
ordinary  oil  of  vitriol,  and  heating  the 
mixture  over  an  argand  lamp.  The  acid 
soon  acts  upon  the  alcohol ;  eftMsrvescence 
ensues,  and  olefiant  gas  passes  over.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  process,  the  ole- 
iiant  gas  is  mixed  with  a  little  ether  ;  but 
in  a  abort  time  the  solution  becotnes  dark, 
the  formation  of  ether  declines,  and  the 
odor  of  sulphurous  acid  begins  to  be  per- 
ceptible; and  towards  the  close  of  the 
operation,  though  olefiant  gas  is  still  the 
chief  fMtMiuct,  sulphurous  acid  is  fiieely 
disenfi^ged,  some  carbonic  acid  isformed^ 
and  charcoal  in  large  quantities  deposited. 
The  olefiant  gas  is  collected  over  water  or 
mercuiy.  The  greater  part  of  the  ether  con- 
denses spontaneously  ;  and  the  sulphu- 
rous and  carbonic  acids  may  be  separated 
by  washing  the  gas  with  lime-water  or  pot- 
ash. The  olefiant  gas,  in  this  process,  is  de- 
rived solely  from  the  alcohol ;  and  its  pro- 
duction is  owing  to  the  strong  affinity  of 
sulphuric  acid  for  water.  AJeobol  is  com- 
posed of  carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen ; 
aad  fipom  the  piopoition  of  its  elements  it 


is  infeired  to  be  a  compound,  of  eight 
parts,  or  one  equivalent  of  oxygen  gas  unit- 
ed with  one  equivalent,  or  nine  parts  of 
water.  It  is  oiuy  necessary,  therefore,  to 
obtain  olefiant  gpis,  to  deprive  alcohol  of  the 
water  which  is  essential  to  its  constitution ; 
and  this  is  efiTected  by  sulphuric  acid. 
Olefiant  gas  is  a  colorless,  elastic  fluid, 
which  has  no  taste,  and  scarcely  any  odor 
when  pure.  It  extinguishes  flame,  is  un- 
able to  support  the  respiration  of  animals, 
and  is  set  on  fire  when  a  lighted  candle 
is  presented  to  it,  burning  slowly,  with  a 
dense  white  light  With  a  proper  quantity 
of  oxygen  gas,  it  forms  a  mixture  which 
may  be  kindled  by  flame  or  the  electric 
spark,  and  which  explodes  with  great  vio- 
lence. On  conducting  this  experiment 
with  care,  it  is  found  that,  for  each  meas- 
ure of  olefiant  ^as,  precisely  three  of  oxy- 
gen are  required,  when  the  mixture 
wholly  disappears,  giving  rise  to  a  deposi- 
tion of  water  and  two  measures  of  car- 
bonic acid*  Olefiant  gas,  by  weight,  con- 
sistsof 

Carbon, 25.418 

Hydrogen, 4.236 

When  olefiant  gas  is  mingled  with  chk>- 
rine  in  the  proportion  of  one  measure  of 
the  fonrier  to  two  of  the  latter,  they  form 
a  mixture  which  takes  fire  on  the  ap- 
proach of  flame,  and  which  bums  rap- 
idly, with  formation  of  muriatic  acid  gas, 
and  deposition  of  a  large  quantity  of  char- 
coal. But  if  the  gases  are  aflowed  to 
remain  at  rest  after  Iming  mixed  together,  a 
very  dififerent  action  ensues.  The  chlorine, 
instead  of  decomposing  the  olefiant  gas,  en- 
ters into  direct  combination  with  it,  and  a 
yellow  liquid,  like  oil,  is  ffenerated.  This 
substance  is  sometimes  c^led  chloric  dktr ; 
but  the  term  hydro^arbunt  of  chlorine^  as 
indicative  of  its  composition,  is  more  ap- 
propriate. To  obtain  it  pure,  and  in  a 
dry  state,  it  should  be  well  washed  with 
water,  and  then  distilled  firom  chloride  of 
calcium.  As  thus  purified,  it  is  a  color- 
less, volatile  liquid,  of  a  peculiar  sweetish 
taste  and  ethereal  odor.  Specific  gravity, 
1.2201.  It  boils  at  152P  Fahr.,  and  may 
be  distilled  without  change.  Its  compo- 
sition is 

Chlorine,  .  .  2.5         36  one  proportion ; 
Olefiant  gas,  0:9722    14  one  proportion. 
335^    50 

From  an  observation  made  by  professor 
Silliman,  that  tlie  chloric  ether  is  readily 
soluble  in  alcohol,  imparting  to  it  its  pe- 
culiar sweet  taste,  and  formuig  with  ir  a 
gnfiefiil  diffuave  stimolMit,  Mr.  Quthrie* 
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of  Sackett^  Haribor,  has  been  led  to  at- 
tempt the  manufacture  of  this  etherized 
spint  in  a  more  economical  wav,  in  which 
be  has  fully  succeeded.  The  following  is 
1^  process : — ^Into  a  clean  copper  still  put 
three  pounds  of  chloride  of  lime  and  two 
gallons  of  alcohol,  of  specific  gravity  .844, 
and  distil.  Watch  the  process,  and  when 
the  product  ceases  to  come  highly  sweet 
and  aromatic,  remove  and  cork  it  up  close- 
ly in  glass  vessels.  The  remainder  of  the 
spirit  should  be  distilled  off  for  a  new  op- 
eration. The  quantity  of  ethereal  spirit 
afforded  is  one  gallon.  So  far  as  the  ef- 
fects of  this  new  stimulant  have  been 
tried,  it  is  found  to  be  singularly  grateful, 
botli  to  the  palate  and  stomach,  producing 
promptly  a  lively  flow  of  animal  spirits, 
and  leaving,  afier  its  operation,  litde  of 
that  depression  consequent  to  the  use  of 
ardent  spirit.  Oleflant  gas  unites  also 
with  iodme,  by  exposing  it  to  the  vapor 
of  iodine  in  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 
The  lofdrocarburti  of  iodine  thus  formed 
is  a  solid,  white,  crystalline  body,  which 
has  a  sweet  taste  and  aromatic  odor.  It 
consists  of 

lodnie, 134,  or  one  proportion; 

Ole^antgas  ...  14,  or  one  proportion. 

A  hfdrocarhurei  of  bromine  is  also  formed 
by  adding  one  part  of  hydrocarburet  of 
iodine  to  two  parts  of  bromine,  contained 
in  a  glass  tube.  Insuintaneous  reaction 
ensues,  attended  with  disengagement  of 
caloric  and  a  hissing  noise ;  and  two  com- 
pounds, the  bromuret  of  iodine  and  a 
liquid  hydrocarburet  of  bromine,  are  gen- 
orated.  The  latter,  after  being  washed 
with  a  solution  of  potash,  is  colorless, 
heavier  than  water,  very  volatile,  of  a  pen- 
etrating ethereal  odoi^  and  an  exceedingly 
sweet  teste,  which  it  imparts  to  water. 
This  compound  is  also  formed  by  letting 
a  drop  or  bromia  fall  into  a  flask  full  of 
oleflant  gas. 

Oleic  Acid.  When  potash  and  hog's 
lard  are  saponified,  the  margarate  of  the 
alkali  separates  in  the  form  of  a  peariy- 
looking  solid,  while  the  fluid  fat  remains 
in  solution,  combined  with  the  potash. 
When  the  alkali  is  separated  by  tartaric 
acid,  the  oily  principle  of  fut  is  obtained, 
which  is  punfied  by  saponifying  it  again 
and  again,  recovering  two  or  three  times, 
by  which  means  the  whole  of  the  marga- 
rine is  separated.  As  this  oil  has  the  prop- 
erty of  saturadng  bases,  and  fbnning  neu- 
tral compounds,  it  is  called  an  acid.  It  is 
an  oily  fluid,  without  taste  and  smell ;  spe- 
cific gravity  0:914.  100  of  the  oleic  acid 
saturate  1058  of  potash,  10.11  of  soda, 


7.52  of  magnesia,  14.83  of  zinc,  and  ISilS 
of  peroxide  of  copper. 

(jLEROif  Laws  ;  laws  relating  to  mari- 
time affairs,  and  so  called  because  made 
by  king  Richard  I,  when  at  the  isle  of 
Oleron,  in  Aquitaine.     (See   Commerciai 

XfOUT.) 

Olibanum.    (See  Fhxnkincerue.) 

Oligarcht  (from  ax/yof,  few,  and  «p^); 
that  species  of  aristocracy  where  the  su- 
preme power  rests  with  a  few  individuals 
— the  worst  of  all  governments. 

Oliva  :  a  Cistercian  abbey,  not  far  from 
Dantzic,  memorable  for  the  peace  conclud- 
ed there.  May  3, 1660,  which  terminated  the 
war  between  Sweden,  Poland,  the  emperor 
and  Brandenburg.  John  Casimir,  king  of 
Poland,  renounced  his  claims  on  Sweden  ; 
Sweden  renounced  Courland ;  both  powers 
acknowledged  theindependenceof  rrussia* 
In  consequence  of  this,  Sweden  restored 
Dronlheim  and  Bom  holm  to  Denmark  by 
the  peace  of  Copenhagen,  May  27,  1660, 
and  concluded  the  peace  of  Kanlis  (1661) 
with  Russia.  The  peace  of  Oliva  is  im- 
portant because  it  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  subsequent  political  relations  of  the 
north  of  Europe. — See  J.  Gottlob  B6hme*s 
^da  Pacts  Okvtfisis  inedUa  (Breslau,  1763 
and  1765,  4to.). 

Olivarez,  Gaspare  de  Guzman,  count 
of^  duke  of  Sanlucar,  was  bom  at  Rome 
(where  his  father  was  ambassador  to  pope 
oixtus  V),of  a  distinguished  Spanish  fam- 
ily. The  house  in  which  he  came  into 
the  world  was  on  the  site  of  Nero's  fral- 
ace — a  circumstance  which  gave  rise  to  a 
comparison  of  his  inflexible  severity  with 
the  barbariues  of  that  emperor.  His  father 
was  suspected  of  having  poisoned  the 
pope.  If  this  were  the  case,  he  was  but 
poorly  rewarded  by  his  court,  since  his 
means  were  so  limited  that  he  was  hardly 
able  to  educate  his  son  at  the  university. 
The  ambitious  youth,  however,  insinuated 
himself  into  the  favor  of  Philip  IV,  of 
w^hose  amours  he  was  the  confidant.  The 
fiivorite  soon  supplanted  the  duke  of  Uze 
da,  as  prime  minister,  and,  for  twenty 
two  years,  his  power  was  almost  imlimit- 
ed.  The  beginning  of  his  administration 
was  marked  by  measures  of  public  utility  ; 
but  his  sole  object  soon  became  the  extor- 
don  of  money  from  the  subjects  to  supply 
the  expenses  of  the  war  with  the  neigh- 
boring powers.  His  severity  occasioned 
revolts  in  Catalonia  and  Andalusia.  The 
Portuguese,  disgusted  by  his  government, 
threw  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  and  acknowl- 
edged the  duke  of  Braganza  king,  in  1640. 
Olivarez  communicated  the  intelligence 
of  this  event  to  tlie  king,  as  a  subject  of 
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congretulatioD,  nnce  it  jufltified  the  coo- 
iiscation  of  the  enormous  poaKssions  of 
the  duke  in  Spain.  The  war,  however, 
was  so  fatal  to  Spain,  whose  armies  were 
defeated  by  the  rrencb,  and  whose  fleets 
were  destroyed  by  the  Butch,  that  the 
king  was  finally  compelled  by  the  public 
discontent  to  dismiss  his  minister.  (See 
Spcan,)  Olivarez  was  thus  forced  to  re- 
tire from  the  sta^  at  the  moment  when, 
delivered  from  his  formidable  rival,  Riche- 
lieu (qL  v.),  he  might  have  perhaps  suc- 
ceeded in  retrieving  afiauB.  He  would 
prol)ably  have  been  tecalled,  had  he  not 
written  an  apology  for  his  measures,  by 
which  he  ofiend^  several  powerful  indi- 
viduals, in  consequence  of  which  the  king 
found  it  expedient  to  confine  him  at  Toro, 
where  he  aied  in  1645. 
/  Olive  (oka  Europea).  This  interest- 
ing tree,  in  the  more  northern  districts, 
does  not  usually  attain  a  greater  height 
than  eighteen  or  twenty  feet,  with  a  trunk 
one  or  two  feet  in  diameter ;  but  in  warm- 
er climates,  it  rises  to  the  elevation  of  forty 
or  fifty  feet  It  grows  slowly,  and  is  very 
long-lived.  Notwithstanding  the  name,  it 
is  not  a  native  of  Europe ;  but  it  has  been 
so  long  cultivated  on  the  borders  of  the 
Mediterranean,  that  the  period  of  its  intro- 
duction from  Asia  is  utterly  unknown.  In 
its  general  appearance,  the  olive  tree  bears 
some  resemblance  to  the  willow,  but  it 
possesses  very  little  beauty.  As  in  the 
other  species  of  the  genus,  the  leaves  are 
evergreen  and  entire;  they  are  opposite, 
lanceolate,  from  one  to  two  and  a  half 
inches  lon^,  ard  their  inferior  surface  is 
covered  with  a  ccaly  powder,  which  gives 
them  a  silvery  appearance.  The  flowers 
are  small,  whice,  and  are  disposed  in 
branching,  axillary  racemes ;  the  corolla  is 
monopetdous,  surrounding  two  stamens 
and  a  single  s^le.  The  fruit  is  an  ovoid 
and  more  or  less  elongated  drupe,  with  a 
thin,  smooth  and  usually  blackish  skin, 
containing  a  greenish,  soil  pulp,  adherent 
to  a  rough,  oblong  and  veiy  hard  stone ; 
it  is  almost  the  only  example  of  a  fruit 
with  an  oilv  pulp.  Like  other  plants 
which  have  been  long  cultivated,  a  great 
number  of  varieties  have  arisen,  from  the 
influence  of  soil,  exposure,  and  especially 
of  different  modes  of  cultivation.  The 
olive  was  celebrated  in  the  mythology  of 
the  ancients ;  olive  wreaths  were  used  to 
crown  the  brows  of  victors.  By  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  it  was  revered,  and 
was  considered  the  emblem  of  peace  and 
humility.  It  flimished  that  oil  which,  for 
a  long  time,  was  the  onlv  kind  known, 
and  which  was  employed  by  most  nations 
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in  religious  oeremonies.  The  athletes  an- 
ointed their  bodies  with  olive  oil  when 
preparing  for  gymnastic  exercises ;  and  it 
was  very  generally  used  in  the  same  man- 
ner on  coming  out  of  the  bath.  The  oil 
is  still  the  principal  product  of  the  olive, 
and  is  consumeid  in  immense  quantities 
for  culinary  purposes,  in  many  countries. 
With  us,  in  America,  it  is  chiefly  seen  as 
an  article  of  luxury.  It  is  inodorous,  and 
the  taste  is  very  mild;  but,  if  taken  in 
large  (juantities,  it  is  purgative.  Great 
quantities  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
soap ;  and,  in  the  south  of  Europe,  it  is 
burnt  in  lamps.  The  fruit  has  too  much 
asperity  to  be  eaten  in  its  natural  state,  ex- 
cept in  one  or  two  varieties ;  but  after  be- 
ing prepared  in  various  manners,  it  fur- 
nishes an  important  article  of  nourish- 
ment to  the  inhabitants  of  olive  countries, 
and,  moreover,  makes  its  appearance  on 
the  tables  of  the  rich  in  almost  every  part 
of  theelobe.  The  oil,  together  with  the 
pickled  fruit,  is  the  source  of  a  very  ex- 
tensive commerce  between  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  the  north  of  Europe :  in  many 
districts,  the  whole  population  is  entirely 
dependent  on  this  oranch  of  business. 
From  the  Levant,  and  particalariy  friun 
some  islands  in  the  Archipelago,  immense 
quantities  of  pickled  oKves  are  exported 
to  the  market  of  Constantinople.  The  oil 
which  is  obtained  by  simple  expression, 
without  the  use  of  boiling  water,  is  the  best 
andpurest ;  and  that  made  in  some  parts 
of  France  is  now  the  most  highly  esteem- 
ed. A  temperate  and  equable  climate  is 
essential  to  the  constitution  of  the  olive. 
Too  much  heat  is  as  hurtful  to  it  as  severe 
cold.  In  Europe,  it  has  never  been  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  north  of  latitude  45° ; 
but  it  would  seem  tliat  it  is  less  the  inten- 
sitv  than  the  suddenness  of  cold  afler 
mild  weather,  that  is  injurious  ;  for  the 
trees  bnve  been  known  to  endure  very  se- 
vere cold,  and  again  to  be  destroyed  by  an 
ordinary  frost  coming  on  afte^  the  sap  Las 
begun  to  ascend.  Hence  it  would  seem 
to  be  little  adapted  to  the  variable  climate 
of  the  U.  States.  An  instance  of  partial 
success  i%  however,  upon  record.  At  an 
earlv  period,  a  colony  of  Greeks  formed  a 
settlement  at  New  Smyrna,  in  East  Flori- 
da, bringing  with  them  the  olive  from  their 
native  country :  this  settlement  was  sub- 
sequently aboiidoned,  but  in  the  year  1783 
there  were  remaining  several  large  olive 
trees.  At  Charleston,  the  trees  wer6  ren- 
dered barren  by  the  vernal  frosts,  which 
congealed  the  young  shoots.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  their  culture  would  succeed  in 
Lower  Louisiaiia,  Florida,  and  on  the  tea- 
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jalands  of  Oeoqpa.  Tlie  olive  grows  in 
every  kind  of  soil,  provided  that  it  is  not 
manhf.  It  is  planted  at  intervals  of 
twenty  or  thirty  feet,  as  it  requires  plenty 
of  air  and  light.  It  is  easily  niultipued  by 
cuttinjgB  and  pieces  of  the  root,  and  so 
tenacious  of  life  that  a  piece  of  the  bark, 
covered  with  earth,  has  produced  shoots 
and  roots  at  the  end  of  forty-two  daya  It 
is  best  raised  from  seed,  or  from  wild 
plants  taken  from  the  woods,  which  aro 
grafted  with  the  desired  variety.  The 
proveib,  that** no  man  who  has  planted 
an  olive  has  ever  tasted  the  fruit,*'  though 
by  no  means  literally  true,  has  arisen  from 
the  extreme  slowness  of  its  growth.  The 
fruit  is  ripe  about  tlie  end  of  November, 
or  beginning  of  December ;  but  the  prod- 
uct is  abundant  only  every  other  vear. 
Hie  wood  is  yellowish,  fine-grained,  hard, 
and  susceptible  of  a  brilliant  polish.  Al- 
though highly  esteemed,  it  is  too  valuable 
a  tree  to  m  much  employed  in  the  aits. 
Bixteen  other  species  of  olive  are  known — 
an  trees  or  large  shrubs,  with  opposite,  or 
rarely  alternate  leaves,  and  small  flowers, 
disposed  in  lacemes,  or  panicles.  Among 
them  is  the  O.  firagrans,  a  native  of  Chi- 
na, Japan  and  Uocnin  China :  the  flowers 
are  highly  odoriferous,  and  are  used  by  the 
Ciiinese  to  mix  with  and  perfume  their 
tea,  and  idso,  together  with  the  leaves,  for 
adulterating  iL  The  only  species  inhabit- 
inff  the  U.  States  is  the  O.  Americana^ 
cfllled,  in  some  districts,  devil-wood^  ac- 
cording to  Michaux,  on  account  of  the 
excesrive  hardness  and  extremely  difficult 
splitting  of  the  wood.  Notwithstanding 
this  quality,  it  is  neglected  in  the  arts. 
The  leaves  are broad,lanceolate,coriaceous, 
entire  and  shining.  The  fruit  is  a  globose 
drupe,  about  twice  as  larg^  os  a  pea,  and 
purple  when  ripe.  It  is  a  large  shrub,  or 
small  tree,  sometimes,  however,  reaching 
the  height  of  30  or  35  feet,  with  a  trunk 
of  10  or  12  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  a 
maritime  species,  and  grows  in  company 
with  the  live-oak  and  cabbage-palm.  It 
is  found  thinly  disseminated  along  the  sea- 
coafit,  firom  lat.  37°  to  Florida,  and  along 
the  shores  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico  to  Louia- 


Olivenits  ;  an  ore  of  copper,  (q.  v.) 
Oliver,  Andrew,  lieutenant-governor 
of  Massachusetts,  was  graduated  in  1724» 
and  was  early  employed  in  public  stations. 
He  was  a  representative  of  Boston  at  the 
general  couit,  and  one  of  his  miyesty's 
council.  He  was  appointed  secretary  of 
the  province  on  the  aeatfa  of  the  venerable 
Willard,  and  held  the  office  until  1771, 
when  he  succeeded  Mr.  Hutchinson  as 


lieutenant-governor.  When  the  tcamp 
act  passed  the  pariiament,  he  was  mad« 
distnbuter,  which  would  have  been  a  lu- 
crative ofllce ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  reaga 
it  bv  the  multitude,  who  injured  his  house 
in  the  riot  that  the  act  occaaoned.  His 
political  principles,  and  fondness  for  wealdi 
and  power,  induced  him  to  pursue  a  pub- 
lic course  similar  to  that  of  his  brother-in- 
law,  Mr.  Hutchinson,  under  wfaoee  influ- 
ence be  was  supposed  to  have  been.  He 
endeavored  to  promote  the  designs  of  the 
British  ministry,  as  was  plainly  proved  by 
his  lettera,  which  doctor  rranldin  obtained 
possession  of  in  England,  and  sent  over  to 
this  country.  In  die  same  petition,  ac- 
cordingly, which  the  general  court  pre- 
sented to  the  king  for  the  removal  of 
governor  Hutchinson,  they  begged  that 
he  also  might  be  dismissed.  He  was 
then  in  very  ill  health,  and  soon  afler- 
wards  died  fMareh  3,  1774).  His  abili- 
ties were  solid  rather  than  brilliant ;  his 
learning  was  considerable,  and  his  indus- 
try indefatigable.  In  private  life  he 
maintained  a  highly  respectable  character, 
and,  had  his  public  conduct  been  patriotic, 
he  would  have  been  an  object  or  univer- 
sal regard.  He  wrote  well  upon  theologi- 
cal and  political  subjects,  and  some  of  his 
productions  still  remain. 

Oliver,  Peter,  chief-justice  of  Massa- 
chusetts, was  the  brother  of  Andrew,  the 
lieutenant-governor,  and  the  younger  son 
of  the  honorable  Daniel  Oliver,  one  of  the 
first  merehants  of  Boston,  who  filled  va- 
rious public  offices.  In  1730,  he  took  his 
bachelor's  degree,  at  Harvard  university, 
and,  afler  being  employed  in  several  of- 
fices in  the  county  of  Plymouth,  which  he 
filled  with  much  credit,  he  was  raised  to 
the  supreme  bench.  His  appointment 
was,  at  first,  very  popular ;  but  he  became 
an  object  of  general  odiurn,  when  it  was 
known  that  he  had  accepted  the  post  after 
an  alteration  had  \yeen  made  in  the  man- 
ner of  paying  the  salaries  of  the  judges, 
which  were  to  be  fixed,  and  to  be  entirely 
independent  on  the  legislature  of  the 
province — a  circumstance  which  had  in- 
duced his  predecessor,  judge  Lynde,  to 
resign.  Mr.  Oliver  was  impeached,  in 
consequence,  by  die  house  of^  representa- 
tives. His  prejudices  against  tlie  revolu- 
tionary contest  were  strong;  and  when  the 
British  troops  abandoned  Boston,  he  ac- 
companied them,  with  other  loyalists.  He 
repauied  to  England,  where  he  lived,  for 
some  yeara,  on  his  salary,  or  a  pension 
from  the  crown.  The  university  of  Ox- 
ford conferred  on  him  the  honorary  title 
of  LL.  D.    His  talents  as  a  writer,  both 
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of  prose  and  poetiy,  were  conmderable. 
He  waa  a  contributor  (aa  waa  hia  brother 
also)  to  the  Cenaoi^~«  paper  patroniaed 
by  tne  toiiea,  and  devoted  to  their  intereata. 
On  leaving  America,  be  carried  away 
▼arioua  recorda  and  docuroenta  relating  to 
the  aettlemeDt  of  the  country,  which  he 
had  collected  in  the  true  apirit  of  an  Old 
Colony  mah.  Such  waa  hia  zeal  in  that 
reapect,  that  he  even  transcribed,  with 
hia  own  hand,  all  the  manuscript  hiatoiy 
of  William  Hubbard — a  labor  which  must 
haye  been,  at  leaat,  aa  irksome  aa  the 
aeven  transcripts,  made  by  Demoathenee, 
of  the  work  of  Thucydidea. 

Olives,  Mount  op  ;  a  hill  near  Jeru- 
salem, from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
"alley  of  Jehoshaphat  and  the  brook  Ke- 
dron.  It  is  still,  aa  formeriy,  covered  with 
olive  treea. 

OLiyiBR,  GuilUtume  Antoine ;  an  emi- 
nent French  naturalist  and  traveller,  mem- 
ber of  the  institute  and  of  the  agricultural 
aociety  of  Paria.  He  waa  bom  near  Fre- 
jua,  in  1756,  and  atudied  at  Montpellier, 
where  he  received  the  decree  of  M.  D^  at 
the  age  of  seventeen.  Natural  hiatory, 
and  especially  botany  and  entomology, 
were  hia  favorite  pursuita;  and,  at  the  aj^e 
of  twenty-throe,  he  went  to  Paris  to  assist 
in  the  composition  of  a.  woric  relative  to 
the  natural  hiatory  of  the  district  in  which 
that  metropolis  is  situated.  He  was  after- 
warda  aent  into  Enj^and  and  Holland, 
to  collect  materiala  for  a  general  history 
of  insects,  and  waa  also  employed  on  the 
entomological  part  of  the  Encydop^dit  Mi- 
ikodique.  The  revolution  having  arrested 
the  progress  of  both  these  enterprises, 
Olivier  travelled  to  Penia,  together  with 
M.  Brugui^rea,  another  man  of  science,  on 
a  diplomatic  mission,  planned  by  the  min- 
ister Roland,  whoae  death  deprived  the 
envoys  of  the  financial  reaourcea  and  ofS- 
cial  protection  on  which  they  had  calcu- 
lated. Olivier  returned  to  Paria  in  De- 
cember, 1796,  after  an  absence  of  rix 
years,  during  which  he  visited  Egypt, 
Greece,  Turkey,  Arabia,  Persia,  and  other 
Eaatem  countries.  He  brought  home  nu- 
merous and  valuable  coUectionaof  curioua 
objects  of  natural  history,  of  which  he 
published  an  account  in  his  Voyage  dans 
FEnipire   OttonuMj  'VEgmU^  d  Ui  Pent 

gvols.,  4to.,  with  an  atlas  and  plates), 
e  died  at  Lyons,  in  1814. 
Olivine  is  found  in  olive-colored  ipraina, 
and  imperfect  cryatala,  whoae  primary 
form  is  a  right  rectangular  priam.  These 
ciyatala  are  rarely  found  poasessed  of  nu- 
merous modifications  ana  of  conaderaUe 
i.    The  cleavage  parallel  to  the 


baaea  of  the  prism  ia  bigh^  perfect  Lus- 
tre, vitreoua;  color  vanoua  shades  of 
green,  as  pistachio-green,  olive-green,  and 
graas-green;  streak  white;  traneparentor 
tranaluceni;  hardneas  between  that  of 
feldapar  and  quartz ;  specific  gravity  3^44. 
Witli  the  foregoing  description  the  char- 
actere  ^ven  of  chrysolite  (q.  v.)  agree  in 
every  important  reapect;  and  therefore 
theae  minerals  are,  at  present,  conceived 
to  be  identical.  Those  varieties  have  been 
called  fkrysMe  which  are  crystallized, 
and  poeacaocd  of  handaome  colors  and 
a  high  degree  of  transparency.  According 
to  the  best  analyses,  this  species  haa  the 
following  composition : 

Magnesia, 50.6 

Silica, 40.5 

Oxide  of  iron, 8.9 

Before  the  blow-pipe,  olivine  assumes  a 
darker  color,  but  doea  not  melt,  nor  lose 
its  trananarency.  It  may  be  artificially 
producea,  by  mingling  ita  ingredients  In 
the  proper  proportjoni^  and  ezpoaingthem 
to  a  high  temperature.  The  ori^al  lo- 
cality of  imbedded  ciystallized  olivine  ia 
not  now  known;  the  ciystals  are  said, 
however,  to  come  from  Upper  Egypt, 
and  are  firequently  brought  to  Europe  by 
way  of  Constantinople.  Leaa  distinct 
crystals,  and  imbedded  grains,  are  found 
in  lava,  in  varioua  kinds  of  basalt,  4^^, 
aa  in  the  neighborhood  of  Veauviua,  in 
Saxony,  Bohemia,  Silesia,  Hungary,  &c. 
It  occun  in  laive  spheroidal  masses^ 
which  are  not  pebbles,  mixed  with  augite, 
in  a  rock  called  traphiff^  at  Kapfenatein, 
in  Lower  Stiria,  and  in  tieasia.  It  is  used 
as  a  gem  of  inferior  value. 

Olla  Podrida  ;  a  favorite  dish  of  the 
Spaniards,  consisting  of  several  kinds  of 
meat  cut  up  and  stewed  together.-— The 
same  name  ia  also  riven  to  a  vase  of  odo- 
riferousflowereand herbs.  (SeePofpourri.) 
It  is  oflen  used,  metaphoncally,  to  denote 
a  medlev. 

Olmutz,  or  HoLOMAUc ;  a  city  of  Mo- 
ravia, with  12,890  inhabitants,  situated 
between  two  branchea  of  the  Mareh, 
35  miles  N.  of  Brfinn ;  lat  49»  3Sy  N. ; 
Ion.  \T  9'  E.  It  is  surrounded  by  exten- 
ave  fortificationa,  and  containa  aeveral  re- 
ligioua,  literary  and  charitable  inatitutions. 
It  is  an  arehiepiscopal  aee.  Olmfitz  waa 
formerly  the  capital  of  Moravia,  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Svredes  in  1643,  and  be- 
aieced  by  the  Pruariana,  without  8uccea% 
in  1756.  Lafiiyette  was  confined,  for  a 
long  time,  in  me  priaona  of  the  citadeL 
(See  Lq^<9clte.) 

Oltmtu ;  mtowD  in  andent Eli8(f 
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em  Moreo,  near  the  town  of  Lagganico,) 
where  Peregrinus  Proteus  burat  iUmseif, 
«>  show  to  the  Greeks  a  new  sight  (See 
Peregrima  Proteus,)  It  is  now  in  ruins. 
The  little  plain  of  Antilala,  which  meas- 
ures but  an  English  mile  and  a  miaiter, 
from  east  to  west,  contains  traces  of  build- 
ings, which  Fauvel  and  Pouqueville  con- 
sider the  remains  of  the  Hippodrome, 
where  the  triumphal  ffarland  was  once 
awarded.  This  little  plain  is  bounded  on 
the  east  by  the  steep  banks  of  the  Cladeus ; 
on  the  west  of  the  river  lies  Mirocca; 
on  the  nofffh  are  hills ;  and,  on  tlie  south, 
the  Alpheus  surrounds  the  valley.  Be- 
tween the  TypcBon — a  steep^  rorky  moun- 
tain— and  the  Alpheus,  to  which  it  reaches, 
lie  the  ruins,  which  have  been  taken  for 
those  of  the  Hippodrome,  though  Stan- 
hope does  not  acknowledge  them  as  such. 
Towards  the  south,  enclosed  by  the  Altis, 
lies  the  stadium^  upon  a  low  and  now 
macBhy  spot,  on  the  mountain.  Pisa  was 
fiituated  six  leagues  from  Olympia;  and, 
from  the  agreement  of  the  name  of  a 
fountain,  near  Mincca,  called  PofMrtm, 
with  PotigHrOj  the  name  of  a  fountain 
near  Pisa,  we  appear  justified  in  regarding 
the  fragments  of  architecture  at  Miracca 
as  the  ruins  of  Pisa.  So  few  are  the 
remains  of  that  Olympia,  where,  from  the 
time  of  Choroebus,  the  names  of  the  con- 
querors were  recorded  for  posterity  with  the 
most  scrupulous  exactness !  The  statue  of 
Olympian  Jupiter  is  treated  of  in  a  work 
of  Siebenkees  (Tiibingen,  1795),  and  in 
Quatrem^re  de  Qiiincy's /u/^er  Obfmpim 
(Paris,  1816^  folio).  The  diluent  investiga- 
tions of  the  learned  John  Spencer  Stan- 
hope (see  his  Obfmma^  Topography  Ulus- 
tratioe  of  the  ochuU  State  of  the  Plain  of 
Otympioj  and  of  the  Ruins  of  the  City  of 
Elts,  London,  18^  with  16  beaudfully 
engraved  plans  and  views,  afrer  designs 
by  Demint),  appear  to  have  thrown  some 
liffht  upon  the  field  which  bears  the  ruins 
of  Olympia. 

Olympiad;  a  period,  connected  with 
tke  celebration  of  the  Olympic  games,  by 
which  the  Greeks  computed  time.  (See 
Olyaunc  Cromes,)  The  Olympiad  from 
which  they  began  to  reckon,  was,  accord- 
ing to  Petavius,  777;  according  to  Usher, 
77% ;  and  according  to  Calvisius,  774  B.  C. 
Gatterer,  and  most  of  the  modems,  call  it 
77&  The  hist  Olympiad  (the  d04th)  fell 
on  the  440th  year  of  the  Christian  era. 
The  interval  between  two  Olympiads  was 
about  fiwr  of  our  years,  or  a  Greek  tetrae- 
tris  of  48  moons,  and  two  intercalary 
months.  The  Olympiads  were  first  nam- 
ed after  the  conquerois  in  the  games;  but 


many  errors  inight  arise  firom  this  method, 
especially  if  there  was  no  opportimity  of 
immediately  consulting  the  records  at 
Olympia;  therefore,  in  after  times,  they 
were  otherwise  distinguished:  for  in- 
stance, in  Athens,  to  the  name  of  the  con- 
queror was  added  the  name  of  the  ruling 
archon ;  at  Lacediemon,  the  name  of  the 
ephori ;  at  Argos,  the  name  of  the  priestess 
of  Juno ;  at  Delphi,  the  name  of  the 
Pythia,  &c.  The  records,  thus  made  and 
kept  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
magistrates,  were  preserved  among  the 
archives  of  each  state,  where  eveiy  one 
might  consult  them.  In  later  times,  pri- 
vate persons  took  copies.  Unfortunate- 
ly, none  have  remained  to  us. 

Oltmpias,  a  celebrated  woman,  daugh- 
ter of  NeoptolemuB,  king  of  Epirus, 
married  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia, 
by  whom  she  had  Alexander  the  Great. 
Her  haughtiness,  and,  more  probably,  her 
infidelity,  led  Phitip  to  repudiate  her,  and 
to  marry  Cleopatra,  the  niece  of  king 
Attalus.  The  murder  of  Philip,  which 
soon  followed  this  disgrace,  some  have 
attributed  to  the  intrigues  of  Olym]>ia8. 
Alexander  treated  her  with  respect,  but 
did  not  allow  her  to  take  part  in  the  go^ 
emment  Antipater  succeeded  Alexan 
Her  in  the  goveroment  of  Macedonia, 
and,  on  his  own  death,  left  the  administra- 
tion of  the  country  to  Polysperchon,  who, 
to  confirm  hid  power,  recalled  Olympias 
from  Epirus,  whither  she  had  fled,  and 
confided  to  her  the  guardianship  of  the 
young  son  of  Alexander.  She  now  cru- 
eHy  put  to  death  Aridaeus,  son  of  Phifip, 
with  his  wife  Eurydice,  as  also  Nicanor, 
the  brother  of  Cassander,  with  one  hun- 
dred leading  men  of  Macedoii,  who  were 
inimical  to  her  interest  Such  barbarities 
did  not  long  remain  unpunished.  Cas- 
sander, son  of  Antipater,  besieged  her  in 
Pydna,  where  she  had  retired  with  the 
remains  of  her  family.  She  was  obliged 
to  surrender,  after  an  obstinate  siege,  and 
was  put  to  death. 

Olympic  Games.  The  Olympic  games 
were  the  most  solemn  and  celebrated 
amongst  the  four  sacred  games  of  the 
Greel^  which  were  national  festivals,  and 
closely  united  the  different  Greek  tribes. 
The  name  originated  from  the  conse- 
crated place  Olympia,  where  they  were 
celebrated,  or  firom  Jupiter  Olympius^ 
who  had  a  famous  temple  on  this  epoL 
The  Olympian  pkiin  is  now  called  An- 
tUala,  being  opposite  the  town  of  Lak. 
According  to  some  tradidons,  Jupiter 
himself,  after  his  victory  over  the  Ti- 
tanS)  founded  these  games;  Mars  gamed 
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the  fimt  piize  in  boxiog ;  aod  Apollo  over- 
caino  Mercury  in  the  race.  According  to 
otben^  Pelops  founded  lliem  in  honor  c^ 
Jupiter.  Others,  again,  ascribe  them  to 
the  ArfonautBw  One  of  the  daatj^i  (pneata 
of  CybNBle,  from  mount  Ida,  whom  Rhea, 
die  wife  of  Sotum,  had  called  from  Crete 
to  Elis,  for  the  education  of  her  aon  Jupi* 
ter),  named  Hercules,  m  also  said  to  have 
founded  them  when  he,  with  his  four 
brothers  (Pieoneus,  Ida,  Jasius  and  Emme- 
des),  proceeded  from  Crete  to  Elis.  These 
four  younger  brothers  contended  with  each 
other  for  the  prize  in  racing.  Hercules 
crowned  the  victor  with  a  wreath  of  olives, 
which  was  taken  from  a  peculiarly  beautiful 
olive  tree,  transplanted  ttom  the  land  of  the 
Hvperboreans  to  the  holy  plain,  near  Pisa. 
This  was  afterwards  alone  employed  for 
the  victors'  wreaths.  Certain  it  is  that,  in 
the  earliest  times  of  Greece,  games  (prob- 
ably of  a  religious  nature)  were  celebrated 
in  the  neighTOrhood  of  Puia.  They  were 
several  times  interrupted  and  renewed; 
the  first  time  by  Iphitus,  prince  of  EUs 
(884  B.  C.) ;  the  second  time  by  Cbonn- 
bus  (776  or  777),  from  which  time  the 
Olympiads  are  dated.  At  the  commence- 
ment, the  inhabitants  of  Pisa  had  the 
superintendence  of  the  games.  But  after 
Pisa  had  been  desdnoy^  by  the  Eleans, 
the  latter  undertook  the  superintendence, 
which  they  retained  with  few  interrup- 
tions. They,  also,  were  the  umpires, 
whose  number  was  not  alvrays  the  sane. 
A  solemn  oath  compelled  them  to  the 
strictest  impartiality.  Officers  were  ap- 
pointed to  preserve  order.  From  all  parts, 
spectators  streamed  to  Olympia,  to  attend 
the  games.  However,  the  priestesses  of 
Ceres  excepted,  only  men  were  permitted 
to  be  present  Females  who  violated 
this  law  were  thrown  from  a  rock.  The 
games  always  commenced  on  the  11th  of 
the  month  Heoatombeeon  (which  nearly 
corresponds  with  our  July),  and  continued 
five  oays.  The  competitors  prepared 
themselves,  during  ten  months  previous, 
at  the  gymnasium  at  Elis.  During  the  last 
thirty  days,  the  exercises  were  conducted 
with  as  much  regularity  as  at  the  games 
themselves.  The  fe«dval  began  in  the 
evening,  with  solemn  sacrifices,  and  the 
games  were  coounenced  the  next  day  at 
day-break.  These  consisted  in  races  on 
horseback  and  on  foot,  in  leaping,  throw- 
ing the  discus,  wrestling,  boxinc :  musical 
and  poetical  contests coneludedthe whole. 
The  honor  of  having  gained  a  victory  in 
t^e  Olympic  games  was  veir  great;  it 
extended  from  the  victor  to  bm  country, 
which  was  proud  of  owning  bun.  The 
33« 


magnifieence  of  the  temple  of  Olympia 
has  been  destroyed,  partly  in  consequence 
of  the  political  decay  of  this  country, 
partly  l^  earthquakes.  (For  an  animated 
description  of  the  Olympic  games,  see 
Barthelemy's  Jeunt  Anaehanu.) 

Oltmpus.  Several  mountains  had, 
among  the  ancients,  the  name  of  Ofympiii. 
The  most  celebrated  of  them  was  situated 
in  Thessaly,  and  is  now  called  LaekiL 
The  earliest  Greeks  looked  upon  it  as  the 
highest  of  all  mountains,  ana  as  the  cen- 
tral point  of  the  earth'b  surfiice.  It  was 
the  mountain  of  heaven,  or  of  the  gods, 
and  the  gods  of  Homer  dwelt  on  its  sum- 
mit. Over  its  top  there  was  supposed 
to  be  an  opening  into  the  metallic  dome 
of  heaven,  which  rested  upon  mountain- 

{lillars,  at  the  circumference  of  the  earth, 
n  after  times,  when  the  ideas  of  men 
respecting  the  universe  and  the  gods  were 
enlarged,  the  supreme  beings  were  said  to 
reside  in  the  exterior  sphere  of  the  heav- 
ens, revolving  round  the  space  which  em- 
brsced  the  pmnetB ;  and  tins  new  abode  of 
the  pods,  above  the  firmament  of  heaven, 
received  the  name  of  O^jnotif.  Besides 
the  opening  at  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
there  wer%  two  gates  in  this  celestial  dome, 
which  met  the  earth's  circumference,  one 
in  the  east,  the  other  in  the  west,  tbrou|^h 
which  the  sun  and  the  night,  with  theirtrain, 
ascended  from  the  ocean  into  the  heavens, 
and  returned  afain.  The  ^s  tiiem- 
selves  were  calM,  from  theur  dvirelling 
place,  whether  upon  earth  or  in  heaven, 
Olympian  gods,  and,  as  such,  formed  a 
body,  of  which  Jupiter  was  the  head. 
The  twelve  great  gods  composed  Uie 
council  of  elders  in  Olympus,  and  the 
others,  collectively,  formed  the  general 
assembly.  They  did  not  dwell  together 
in  a  single  palace,  but  separate,  in  several, 
built  upon  the  different  tops  of  the  many- 
peaked  Olympus.  At  the  highest  sum- 
mit stood  the  palace  of  Jupiter,  where  all 
assemblies  and  feasts  were  held  in  a  large 
haU.  From  thence  he  could  look  down 
upon  the  earth,  &ik  the  heavens  virith  clouds, 
and  hurt  his  thund^iwhs. 

Omah.    (See  Arabia.) 

Omak  I,  successor  of  Abubeker,  and 
second  caliph  of  the  Mussulmans  after 
Mohammed,  also  iather-in-law  of  the 
prophet,  began  his  reifln  A.  D.  684,  and  is 
conspicuous  amonff  the  oonquevora  who 
have  desolated  the  nee  of  the  earth.  Hk 
first  expedition  was  aomnst  Damascus^ 
capital  of  Syria;  he  dr«ve  the  Greeks 
fipom  this  provmce  and  firom  PhcBoida. 
He  lodk  Jerusalem  in  the  year  636;  after 
a  diflknll  fliege.     He  emsrad  the  cky 
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upon  a  caxnel,  laden  with  two  bags,  one 
or  which  contained  firuit  and  the  other 
corn,  whioh  constituted  all  his  proTisions. 
A  wooden  platter  waa  hia  only  furniture  *, 
the  earth  was  his  seaL  As  the  capitula- 
tion of  Jerusalem  was  the  model  upon 
which  the  MuasuUiians  dictated  many 
others,  we  will  mention  some  of  the  chief 
article&  '^he  inhabitanu  shall  retain  their 
lives,  their  property,  and  their  churches ; 
but  they  shall  build  no  new  churches, 
nor  place  crosses  upon  tlioee  which  they 
already  have;  they  shall  not  ring  the 
bells,  but  they  are  allowed  to  toll  them. 
When  a  Mussulman  travels  through  the 
city,  they  shall  offer  him  hospitality  for 
three  days.  They  shall  convert  no  one 
from  Mohammedanism,  nor  shall  they 
prevent  their  relations  from  embracing  it 
They  shall  use  neither  the  language,  nor 
the  dress,  nor  the  name  of  Mohammedans. 
They  shall  neither  bear  arms,  nor  sell 
wine ;  s^all  remain  faithful  to  the  caliph, 
and  regular^  pay  their  taxes."  Omar's 
generals  invaded  Persia,  defeated  the  army 
of  Yezdegerd,  and  conquered  the  capital 
and  kingdom.  Amru,  one  of  his  generals, 
defeated  the  troops  of  the  emperor  llerac- 
liua,  near  Antioch,  in  638;  Memphis 
and  Alexandria  surrendered;  all  Esypt 
and  a  part  of  Libya  were  conquered  mm 
the  Romans.  The  story  tliat  the  royal 
library  at  Alexandria  was  burnt  by  order 
of  Omar,  has  been  of  late  questioned,  but 
the  probabilities  seem  to  be  in  favor  of  its 
troth.  The  Mussulmans  pursued  tlieir 
•onouests  far  into  A&ica,  but  Omar  did 
not  live  long  to  enjoy  his  gloiy.  In  tlie 
year  ^)49,  at  the  age  of  6^,  |ie  was  mortally 
wounde(^  with  a  knife,  by  a  Persian  slave. 


'The  nobles  asked  him  to  appoint  a  suc- 
cessor;* but  he  refused^  and  especially 
reiectad,  with  earnestness,  the  proposition 
of  naming  his  'son.  **  It  is  enough,"  said 
he,  **  that  one  out  of  my  ^mily  has  been 
forced  to  bear  this  burden."  The  caliph- 
ate thus  became  elective.  (See  CaUpk.) 
Mohammedanism  has  never  had  a  more 
virtuous  and  zealous  apostle ;  he  observed, 
stxicdy,  all  the  precepts  of  the  Koran,  and 
was  celebrated  for  bis  justice  and  clemen- 
cy. He  founded  the  city  of  Cairo,  con- 
quered d6,000  cities  or  castles,  destroyed 
4000  temples  and  churches,  and  built 
1400  mosques.  Omar  is  distinguished  for 
having  established  the  era  of  the  Hegira. 
(q.v.)  Mohammed  had  the  higliest  esteem 
for  Omar.  He  said  that  if  Crod  had  wished 
to  ffve  another  ^rooh^  to  the  world,  his 
choice  would  have  mlleu  upon  Omar.  He 
made  nine  times  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 
Ohbeoiutbb.    (See  Ram-Qaugt,) 


OifBaA  {Greeks  mpnifymg great  o);  tibo 
name  for  the  Greek  k>ng  o.  It  was  the 
last  letter  in  the  Grei^  alphabet,  as 
alpha  was  the  first ;  and  from  the  expres- 
sion in  Revelation  (c  i,  v.  8),  '^I  am 
Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the 
ending,  saith  the  Lord,  which  is,  and 
which  waa^  and  which  is  to  come,  the 
Almighty,"  the  agns  of  alpha  and  omega, 
(that  IS,  A  a)  became  with  the  Christians 
^mboUcal  hieroglyphics.  Inscriptions 
(for  instance^  on  tomb-stones,  public  doc- 
uments, &c.)  very  often  began  with  these 
two  letters,  meaning,  ^  In  the  name  of 
God ;"  as  we  find,  to  this  day,  treaties  be- 
tween Christian  powers  on  the  European 
continent  besinning  with  the  words  *^  In 
the  name  of  the  Holy  and  IndivisiUe 
Trinity;**  and  we  have  seen,  in  the  interior 
of  Germany,  bills  of  lading  beginning 
with  the  words  *^  In  the  name  of  God." 
The  two  Greek  letters,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed, were  believed  to  have  ereat  magi- 
cal powers,  and  it  was  probably  owing  to 
usages  that  prevailed  in  the  times  of 
alchemy,  that  German  physicians  were 
accustomed  to  begin  their  prescriptions 
with  A  a. 

Omens  ;  certain  accidental  circum- 
stances, which  were  once  thought  to  pre- 
dict good  or  evil.  They  wersi  1.  some 
bodily  affection  or  emotion  of  the  mind  ; 
2.  they  came  from  outward  objects;  3. 
they  consisted  in  certain  significant  words. 
Among  the  first  class  of  omens  were  spots 
upon  me  body,  sudden  restlessness  and 
fear,  especially  an  involuntary  tremor  in 
body  and  mind,  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
trembling  of  the  ey^  or  any  other  ner- 
vous affection,  sneezing,  &c.  Among  o(kt- 
ward  signs,  a  sudden  light  diffiised  through 
die  house,  or  appoiring  in  any  place,  waa 
a  good  omen,  for  it  was  thought  to  indi- 
cate the  presence  of  a  deity.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  a  bad  omen  if  any  thing 
strange  happened  to  the  images  of  the 
gods.  Ominous  words  were  lucky  or  un- 
lucky, according  to  their  signification  and 
accidental  relation.  Such  an  omen  was 
effectual  only  when  it  made  an  impression 
on  the  hearer.  To  avert  an  ill  omen,  a 
stone  was  sometimes  thrown  at  whatever 
poitended  evil,  or  the  ominous  animal  waa 
killed,  that  the  prediction  of  evil  might  be 
turned  upon  him.  Words  of  ill  omen 
were  thrown  back  on  the  person  who 
spoke  them,  by  the  expression,  ''On  thine 
own  head."  There  were  also  peculiar 
magic  caremonies  to  avert  portended  efViL 
A  piece  of  thorny  or  barren  wood  waa 
bunied  to  ashes,  and  thrown  into  a  brook* 
or  into  the  aea»upon  the  occurrenoaaf  a  bad 
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omen.  It  was  the  general  custom  for 
peof^e,  when  evil  omens  occurred,  to  leave 
the  occupatioa  in  which  they  were  en- 
gaged, to  be  resumed  at  a  more  favorable 
opportunity. 

Ombr,  Sl  ;  a  city  in  the  northern  part 
of  France,  department  Pas-de  Calais, 
strongly  fortified,  and  containinff  20,000 
inhabitants,  almost  all  Flemish.  The 
cathedral  is  a  fine  Gothic  building,  in 
which  are  seen  a  descent  from  the  cross  by 
Rubens,  and  the  tomb  of  St.  Omer.  The 
English  college,  formerly  celebrated  as  the 
place  of  education  for  the  English  and  Irish 
Catholics,  is  now  occupied  as  a  military 
hospital.    Lat  50°  44'  N. ;  Ion.  3^-16^  E. 

OMMEOATfcx;  bom  in  1755;  j>Qe  of  the 
most  celebrated  Dutch  landscape  painters, 
whose  works  are  distinguished  for  good 
taste,  and  for  freshness  and  vi^rmth  of 
coloring.    He  died  at  Antwerp,  Januaiy 

Ommiades.    (See  Calipkj  vol.  ii,  p.  408.) 

Omkibus  ;  a  word  first  used  in  France 
for  long  carriages,  similar  to  the  New  York 
sociables,  which  ply  between  dififercnt 
ports  of  the  city.  The  word  and  thing 
have  been  adopted  in  London.  Steam  car- 
riages of  this  sort  are  said  to  be  preparing. 

OMmuM ;  a  term  in  use  among  stock- 
brokers and  weculators  in  the  funds,  to 
express  the  wnole  of  the  articles  which 
the  subscribers  to  a  loan  receive  from 
government  Thus,  if  the  subscribers, 
according  to  their  agreement  with  gov- 
eroment,  are  to  have,  for  every  hundred 
pounds  advanced,  a  certain  sum  in  3  per 
cent  consols,  a  further  sum  in  4  per  cents., 
and  a  proportion  of  the  long  annumes,  the 
blank  receipts  which  they  receive  for 
making  the  insudments  on  the  several  ar- 
ticles, are,  when  disposed  of  independentlv 
of  each  other,  as  the  3  per  cent  consols 
onl^,  called  scrip  (a  contraction  of  mi- 
scnptions) ;  when  the  receipts  are  sold  to- 
gether as  originally  received,  they  are 
usually  called  omnium.  As  the  omnium 
of  every  loan  is  the  subject  of  extensive 
speculations,  it  generally  is  liable  to  con- 
siderable variations  with  respect  to  its 
current  price,  sometimes  selling  at  a  high 
premium,  at  other  times  at  a  discount,  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances  which  take 
place  mtween  the  agreement  for  the  loan 
and  the  day  fixed  for  paying  the  last  in- 
stalment 

Omphale  ;  dauffhter  of  the  Lydian 
king  Jaidanus,  and  wife  of  Tmolus,  after 
whose  death  she  administered  the  govern- 
ment Hercules  was  sold  to  her  for  a 
slave  by  Mercury,  and  performed  some 
remarkable  exploits  in  her  service.    Om- 


phale  rewarded  him  by  submlttiiig  to  his 
embraces,  and  bore  him  a  son.  Herculev 
(a.  V.)  was  so  enamored  of  her,  that,  to- 
please  her,  he  assumed  the  garments  of  a 
female,  adorned  his  fineer  with  gold  rings, 
had  his  hair  curled,  and  spun  among  her 
female  slaves,  while  she  wore  the  Bon's 
skin,  and  wielded  the  club.  Omphale 
ffovemed  with  great  severity,  and  was  no 
&S8  licentious  and  extravagant  than  cruel. 

Oms.    (See  Cerberus.) 

On.    (See  HdiopoUs,) 

On  Dit  ;  a  French  term  signifying  peo>- 
fie  smf ;  hence  often  used  to  desienate  a  fly- 
ing rumor.    The  plural  les  on  aits  is  used. 

Oneida.  ;  a  lake  of  New  York,  20  miles 
long.  From  its  west  end  flows  Oneidii 
river,  which  joins  with  ScnecA  river,  to 
fonn  Oswego  river,  flowing  into  lake  On- 
tario. Oneida  lake  abounds  with  fish, 
such  as  salmon,  trout,  salmon-trout,  Os- 
wego bass,  pike  and  catfish.  The  lands 
arcund  this  lake  are  very  rich,  but  rather 
low  and  level. 

Onion  (allium)';  a  genus  ef  plants  in- 
cluding, besides  the  common  onion,  the 
echalote,  garlic  and  leek.  (See  these  three 
articles,]  The  species  of  allium  are  her^ 
baceous  plants,  with  biennial  or  peren* 
nial  bulbous  roots.  Their  leaves  are  flat, 
or  cylindrical,  and  fistulous,  tftd  sheath- 
ing at  base.  The  flowers  are  disposed  ii^ 
ample  umbels,  more  or  less  dense,  at  th^ 
summit  of  the  stems.  The  calyx  is  deep- 
ly parted  into  six  equal  di\d8ions;  there  is 
no  corolla,  and  the  stamens  are  six  in 
number;  the  capsule  conasts  of  three 
cells,  each  containing  several  seeds.  In 
the  place  of  the  flowera  there  are  frequent- 
ly developed,  in  certain  species,  smalt 
bulbs,  which,  if  planted,  wiA  repfoduce  tho 
vegetable.  About  flixty  species  a^  known, 
of  which  six  or  seven  inhabit  tlie  U.  States. 
The  ^,  mneale  of  Europe  is  also  natural* ' 
ized  with  us,  and,  together  with  the  j9. 
Cmuulense,  is  a  very  troublesome  we^^ 
on  account  of  its  communicating  a  disa- 
greeable flavor  to  milk  and  butter  when 
the  cows  have  eaten  of  it  Hie  onion 
proper  (A.  ceva)  is  abundantly  cultivated 
throughout  Europe  and  in  the  U.  States. 
The  Stem  is  three  or  four  feet  high,  in- 
flated, and  tenninated  by  a  dense  globose 
head  of  reddish  flowei^ ;  the  leaves  are 
radical,  cylindrical  and  hollow.  Its  use  as 
an  alimentary  plant  is  well  known.  The 
red  variety  is  more  acrid  than  the  white, 
and  both  become  essentially  milder  in  wann 
climates.  The  onion  requires  a  rich  and 
rather  moist  soil. 

OnOM ATOPCEIA  (dvonaTonoiia  ;  ivofiaf  naniCp 

vouv,  to  make]  i  the  formation  of  words  in 
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Boch  a  manner  tiMtt  the  iound  ehall  imi- 
tate the  aenae.  lliiu,  in  the  caae  of 
aounda,  the  worda  haZf  tnuhj  roary  are  evi- 
dently formed  to  imitate  the  souoda  tliem- 
aalvea;  aometimea  the  word  expreseingan 
object  ia  formed  to  imitate  the  aound  pro- 
duced by  that  object    (See  Language.) 

Ohordaoa  ;  a  poat-township  and  capi- 
tal of  Onondaga  count}',  New  York,  134 
milea  weat^nortb-west  of  Albany,  and  50 
weat  of  Utica.  Ita  extent  is  9  miles  by  10. 
A  broad  valley,  of  exuberant  fertility,  ex- 
tenda  noith  and  south  through  tlie  eastern 
part,  bounded  by  high,  swelling  ridgea  on 
each  aide.  Through  this  valley  of  rich 
alluvion,  called  Onondaga  Hollow,  flowa 
Onondaga  creek,  northward  to  Ononda- 
ga lake,  in  the  town  of  Salina.  The  whole 
townahip  of  Onondaga  contained,  in  1831, 
5668  inhabitants,  and  seems  not  to  be  rap- 
idly increaaing.  The  post-borough  of 
GNiondaga,  the  seat  of  the  county  buildinea, 
ia  rituatml  on  a  delightful  eminence.  The 
post-village  of  Onondaga  Hollow  is  about 
one  mile  east  of  the  court-house.  It  has 
an  araenal  belonging  to  the  state,  and 
many  mechanical  establishments.  Onon- 
daga Caade  is  the  chief  town  of  the  rem- 
nant of  the  Onondaga  tribe  of  Indiana. 
It  is  three  miles  south  of  the  village  of 
Onondaga  Hollow,  and  contains  about  fifty 
Indian  bouses,  and  about  140  persons. 
Their  houses  are  built  of  hewn  loss.  They 
annually  receive  1000  dollars  firom  the 
state  of  New  York. 

OifTARio ;  one  of  the  five  great  lakea 
which  separate  Canada  from  the  U.  States. 
It  ia  situated  between  43^  and  44^  N.  lat, 
and  76°  and  80^  W.  Ion.  Its  form  is  el- 
Uptical,  and  a  central  line  drawn  from  its 
south-west  to  its  north-east  extremity 
measures  190  miles.  Its  greatest  breadth 
is  about  55,  and  its  medial  breadth  about 
40  milea.  Towards  the  western  part  of 
the  lake,  it  receives  Niagara  river ;  and 
from  this  point  to  tlie  Sl  Lawrence  river, 
which  fiowB  from  the  north-east  part  of 
tlie  lake,  the  line  dividing  Canada  fh>m 
the  U.  Statea  is  the  middle  of  tlie  lake. 
Neariy  half  of  lake  Ontario  is,  therefore, 
in  the  state  of  New  York.  It  is.  very 
decpi  with  sufficient  water  in  every  part, 
and  haa  many  good  harbors.  It  is  never 
entirely  closed  by  ice,  and  is  computed, 
from  some  soundings,  to  be  500  feet  deep. 
If  this  be  correct,  the  bottom  must  be  con- 
siderably below  the  level  of  the  Atlantic 
ocean.  Its  surface  is  only  231  feet  above 
tide  water  at  Three  Rivers  on  the  St 
Lawrence,  and  at  Albanv  on  the  Hudson. 
Beaidea  Niama  river,  lake  Ontario  re- 
ceivea  from  New  York  the  Geneasee,  Os- 


wego and  Black  riven^  and  a  large  nom- 
berofamallatreama.'  Among  its  bays,  the 
largest  are  Chaumont,  Sodus,  Little  Sodoa, 
Teoronto  and  Braddock*B,on  the  side  of  the 
U.  States ;  Quinte,  Burlington,  and  many 
lai^  onea  on  the  Canada  nde,  of  which  our 
mape  do  not  give  the  namea.  Stony  and 
Grenadier  ialands  are  at  the  eastern  end ; 
and  there  are  some  around  Quinte  bay,  in 
Canada.  Wolfe  or  Grand  island  is  at  the 
entrance  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence ;  and 
the  well-known  Thousand  islands  are  just 
belowWolfe  island.  Lake  Ontario  abounds 
with  excellent  fisli  of  various  kinds.  The 
most  celebrated  of  these  are  die  Oswego 
bass,  the  salmon,  trout,  and  salmoo-trout 
The  shor^^  of  the  kke  embrace  a  great 
variety  of  land :  the  greater  part  of  it  is 
pretty  good,  with  the  exception  of  marshy 
ground.  Along  its  southern  border  is 
that  remarkable  ridge  called  the  ridge 
road,  or  aUuvial  way,    (See  Ridgt  Road!) 

OiiTOLOoiCAL  Proof  is  that  proof  of 
the  existence  of  God  which  is  drawn 
from  the  abstract  idea  of  his  being.  Some- 
thing similar  to  this  is  to  be  found  as  eariy 
as  the  Stoic  Cleanthes.  But  Anselm  of 
Canterbury  and  Descartes  chiefly  devel- 
oped this  species  of  proof. 

Ontology,  also  Ontosophy  ;  the  doc- 
trine of  being ;  a  name  formerly  given  to 
that  branch  of  metaphysics  which  treats 
of  the  essential  qualities  of  things.  It  in- 
vestigated the  nature,  1.  of  things  in  gene- 
ral, their  possibiUty,  i-eality  and  necessity ; 
%  of  substance  and  accidence,  cause, 
effect,  and  mutual  operation ;  3.  of  quan- 
tity, quality,  similarity  and  equality  of 
thmgs ;  4.  of  space  and  time ;  and,  5.  of 
the  simple  and  the  compound.  Kant  has 
overthrown  the  ontology  of  the  ancient 
schools. 

Onychites.    (See  ^lakaster.) 

Onyx.    (See  Quorfz.) 

OoNALASHKA.    (Scc  Alcuiion  Islands.) 

Oost;  Dutch  for  east,  con^ionding 
to  the  German  OsL  (q.  v.) 

Opal  occurs  in  small  renifbrm,  botry- 
oidal,  and  stalactitic  shapes,  and  large,  tu- 
berose concretions ;  surface  of  the  former 
smooth,  of  the  latter  rough  ;  composition 
impalpable ;  fracture  conchoidal,  even.  It 
also  occurs  in  pseudomorphoses  of  carbo- 
nate of  lime ;  fracttu«  conchoidal,  of  va- 
rious degrees  of  perfection,  sometimes 
highly  perfect;  lustre  vitreous,  in  some 
varieties  inclining  to  resinous ;  color 
white,  yellow,  red,  brown,  green  and  gray ; 
none  of  them  Uvely,  except  some  red  and 
green  ones;  dark  colors,  owing  to  for- 
eign admixtiues ;  streak  white  ;  trans- 
parent, or  translucent,  sometimes  only  on 
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the  edges,  or  even  opaque,  if  the  colore 
be  Yeiy  daric ;  lively  play  of  light  ob- 
servable in  some  varieties  ;  othere  show 
dififerent  colors  by  reflected  and  transmit- 
ted light ;  hardness  below  quartz  ;  spe- 
cific gravity,  2.091.  The  present  species 
is  treated  of  by  many  mineralogical  wri- 
ters uuder  that  of  quartz ;  whUe  othere 
have  subdivided  its  varieties  into  numerous 
species.  The  chief  of  these  varieties,  sub- 
species, or  species,  as  they  have  been  re- 
garded by  difTereut  authors,  are,  1;  nobU 
coal,  which  exhibits  brilliant  and  changea- 
ble reflections  of  green,  blue,  yellow  and 
red  ;  2.  fire  opdj  which  simply  aflTords  a 
red  reflection ;  3.  common  opaly  whose 
colore  are  white,  green,  yellow  and  red, 
but  without  the  pUiy  of  colore;  4.  Miiit- 
opal,  the  varieties  of  which  difier  fit>m 
mose  of  common  opal  in  being  more 
opaque ;  5.  wood  opal,  which  appeare  in 
the  shape  of  trunks,  branches  and  roots 
of  trees ;  6.  hydrophantj  a  variety  without 
transparency,  but  assuming  it  if  thrown 
into  water;  7.  hfatUt,  which  occure  in 
small  reniforro,  botiyoidal,  and  sometimes 
fltalactitic  shapes,  and  is  transparent ;  8. 
mtnUiU,  which  occure  in  tuberose  masses, 
and  is  opaque ;  9.  sUiceout  sinter,  which 
is  merely  a  deposit  from  a  hot  sprine. — 
Three  varieties  of  opal,  1.  hyalite,  analyz- 
ed By  Bucholz,  2.  precious  opal,  and  3. 
menilite,both  analyzed  by  Klaproth,  have 
yielded, 

Silica  1.    92.00     2.  90.00     a   85.50 
Water  6.33  10.  11. 

The  last  contains,  like  several  other  varie- 
ties, a  small  proportion  of  iron,  alumina, 
lime  and  carbon.  Before  the  blow-pipe, 
water  is  disengaged,  the  mineral  decrepi- 
tates and  becomes  opaque,  and  shows  the 
properties  of  pure  silica.  Opal  is  less  fre- 
quently met  with  in  nature  than  quartz. 
Generally  it  forms  short,  irregular  veins, 
which,  for  the  most  part,  are  found  in  por- 
phyry. It  accompanies  calcedony  in  tlie 
vesicular  cavities  of  amyedaloidal  rocks, 
and  even  in  agate  balls.  Inenilite  is  found 
in  adhesive  slate.  Some  varieties  are  met 
witli  in  metalliferous  veins,  and  in  petri- 
factions in  sandstone.  Almost  the  oidy 
locality  of  precious  opal  known  is  at  Czar- 
weoitza,  in  Hungary,  where  it  is  found  in 
porphyry.  Lately,  it  has  been  met  with 
in  the  Faroe  islands,  and  also  near  Gracias 
a  Dies,  in  South  America.  Fire  opal 
comes  from  Zimapan,  in  Mexico.  Com- 
mon opal  is  found  in  large  quantity  in 
Hungaiy,  Saxony  and  the  Faroe  islands. 
An  apple-green  variety  is  found  at  Kohe- 
xnfitz,  10  Silesia,  which  is  called  thkropoL 


Hyalite  is  found  in  amygdaloidal  rocks  in 
Bohemia  and  Hungary,  and  also  in  the  U. 
States,  in  Georgia,  lining  cavities  in  the 
buhr-stone.  Menilite  occure  imbedded  in 
adhesive  clay  at  Mevil  Moutant,  near  Paris. 
Wood  opal  is  found  at  Kremnitz  and  Tel- 
kobanya,  in  Hungary,  and  in  many  dis- 
tricts of  Transylvania.  Precious  ofial  is 
considered  as  a  very  precious  gem,  and  is 
generally  cut  with  a  convex  surface.  Its 
vahie  depends  upon  its  size,  purity,  and 
the  vivid  colore  which  it  possesses.  The 
phenomenon  of  the  phy  of  colore  hos  not 
liitherto  been  satisfactorily  explained.  Ac- 
cording to  Hatiy,  it  is  the  consequence  of 
Assures  in  the  interior  filled  with  thin  films 
of  air,  which  reflect  colored  light,  according 
to  the  law  of  Newton's  colored  rings.  If  this 
were  the  fact,  opal  would  present  nothing 
else  but  a  kind  of  iridescence,  and  the  beau- 
ty of  opal  would  be  owing,  as  Hatiy  ex- 
presses it,  only  to  its  imperfections.  But 
these  colore  often  keep  constant  directions 
within  single  parts  of  the  mass ;  and  in 
specimens  not  cut  in  the  usual  coatex 
form,  but  presenting  even  fiices,  it  is  often 
possible  to  observe  distmct  images  reflect- 
ed exactly  as  in  the  moonstone,  or  in 
corundum.  The  play  of  colore  seems, 
therefore,  to  be  connected  vrith  the  regu- 
lar structure  of  the  mineral. 

Opera.  The  opera  is  a  musical  drama. 
Tlie  music  makes  an  essential  part  of  it; 
and  in  this  it  is  distinguished  from  other 
dramas  accompanied  by  music.  &ong 
and  music  may  be  said  to  be  the  poetxy 
of  the  opera,  and,  though  the  opera  re- 
mains a  drama,  and  never  ought  to  lose 
this  character,  yet,  as  music  is  lyrical,  the 
opera  must  be  principally  directed  to  the 
expression  of  feelings  and  paseions.  Com- 
paratively little  di^lay  of  character  and 
action  can  be  expected  from  it  An  ope- 
ra, like  every  work  of  art,  must  bear  the 
stamp  of  unity  ;  one  character  must  pre- 
vail through  the  whole,  as  the  solemn  and 
grave  in  Mozart's  Magic  Flute  (though 
there  are  ne^f  passages  interspersed  in  it),^ 
or  the  glowing,  vivid  coloring  of  Figaro,  or 
the  heroic  elevation  of  GKick's  AlcesU.  It 
is  further  necessary  to  give  individuality 
of  character  by  means  of  the  music,  an(t 
the  lyrical  monologues  (airs,  cavatint,  ari- 
O808)  and  dialogues  (dudtos,  tenette,  &c.) 
must  alternate  in  pleasing  variety.  But 
our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  give  a  de- 
scription of  the  various  parts  requisite  to 
these  exquisite  productions.  According  as 
the  serious  or  the  comic  character  prevails 
in  the  opera,  it  is  termed  opera  seria  or 
opera  buffo.  There  is  also  a  style—^nma 
«ft(o— 4)etween  both,  die  limits  of  which  it 
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ia,  of  coune,  imponble  to  define,  Orand 
Optra  is  the  name  g^ven  to  that  kind  which 
it  eonfiued  to  muBic  and  eons.  The 
recdotKPo  is  an  essential  part  of  Ubis.  By 
operetta  is  unJemood  a  short  musical 
diama  of  a  light  character.  The  Italians 
have  a  kind  of  musical  dramas  called  tn^ 
iermezzo.  (See  hdaiude.)  The  French 
vixaditmUt  (q.  ▼.]  bek>ngp  to  this  species 
of  compositions,  but  not  the  German  meb- 
drama,  in  which  music,  indeed,  is  intro- 
duced either  by  itself  or  in  connexion  vnth 
the  dialogue,  but  no  singing  takes  place. 
— Orifpn  oftht  Maiian  (^era.-— About  the 
year  1594,  three  young  noblemen  of  Flor- 
ence, who  were  attached  to  each  other  by 
a  similarly  of  tastes  and  punuils,  and  a 
love  of  poetry  and  music,  conceived  the 
idea  of  reviving  the  chanted  declamation 
of  the  Greek  tragedy :  they  procured  the 
poet  Rinuccini  to  write  a  oramaon  the 
storr  of  Daphne,  which  was  set  to  music 
by  Peri,  the  most  celebrated  musician  of 
the  age,  assisted  by  count  Giacomo  Corsi, 
who^  though  only  an  amateur,  was  also, 
for  the  period,  a  good  musician:  the 
piece,  like  the  Mask  of  Comus,  was  pri- 
vately rem-esented,  and  in  the  palace  of 
CSorsL  The  interiocutors,  or  ringers,  were 
die  author  and  his  friends ;  and  the  or- 
chestra of  his  first  opera  consisted  but  of 
four  instrumenti,  viz.  a  harpsichord,  a 
harp,  a  viol  di  gambot  and  lute.  There 
was  no  attempt  at  airs ;  and  the  recitative — 
if  such  it  could  be  called — ^wss  merely  a 
kind  of  measured  intonation,  which  would 
a{qwar  to  us  insufierably  languid  and 
monotonous  ;  yet  it  caused,  at  the  time, 
an  extraordinary  sensation,  and  was  fire- 
quently  repeated.  Four  years  after- 
wards, the  first  public  opera,  entided  Eu- 
nSee^  written  by  the  same  poet,  and  set 
by  the  same  musician,  was  represented  at 
the  theatre  of  Florence,  in  honor  of  the 
marriage  of  Mary  de'  Medici  with  Henry 
the  Fourth  of  France.  On  this  occasiou, 
the  introduction  of  Anacreontic  stanzas, 
set  to  music,  and  a  chorus  at  the  end  of 
each  fctf  were  the  first  imperfect  indica- 
tions of  the  airs  and  choruses  of  the  mod- 
em opera.  Monteverde,  a  Milanese  mu- 
sician, improved  the  recitative,  by  giving 
it  more  flow  and  expression ;  he  set  the 
opera  of  Ariadne,  bv  Rinuccini,  for  the 
court  of  Mantua ;  anu  in  the  opera  of  61a- 
sone,  set  by  CaviJi  and  Cicoffuini,  fi>r  the 
Venetians  (1649j,  occur  the  fint  airr  con- 
nected in  sentiment  and  spirit  with  the 
dialogue.  According  to  another  story  of 
the  oriffin  of  the  opera,  John  Sulpitius, 
about  1486,  exhibited  little  dramaa^  accom- 
nflnied  with  music,  in  the  market-place  at 


Rome,  and  also  bolbre  the  popo  aiid«oiiie 
caidinnls.  The  commencement  of  the 
opera  $eria  at  Rome  reminds  us  of  the 
wagon  of  Thespis  and  bis  lees-besmeared 
company  of  strollers.  The  first  perform- 
ance of  this  kind,  consistinff  of  scenes  in 
recitative  and  airs,  was  exhibited  in  a  cart 
durins  the  carnival  of  1606,  by  the  musi- 
cian Quaffliata  and  four  or  &ye  of  his 
fiiendsL  The  first  regular  serious  opera 
performed  at  Naples  was  in  1615 :  it  was 
entitled  Jimor  wm  ha  Legge.  During  the 
next  half  cenmry,  the  opera  not  only  did 
not  improve,  but  it  defjenerated :  it  be- 
came in  Italy  what  it  was  in  France  during 
the  last  century — a  grand  spectacle  ad- 
dressed to  the  eve,  in  which  the  poetnr 
and  music  were  the  last  thin^  considerad, 
while  the  scenery,  mechanical  illusiona, 
and  pantomime,  were  on  the  most  splen- 
did scale.  As  Goldoni  said  long  after- 
wards of  the  grand  opera  at  Paris,  C^itaH 
U  paradit  dta  ytux  et  Penfer  dts  creilU$, — 
The  first  opera  hvffa  is  said  to  have  been 
represented  at  Venice  in  1634,  where  also 
the  first  stage  for  operas  was  erected  (in 
1637).  In  1646,  the  opera  was  transplant- 
ed to  France  by  cardinal  Mazarin.  (9ee 
Franuy  division  DramaHc  Podryy  and  .M.) 
In  Germany,  carnival  plays,  in  which  the 
performance  consisted  of  sinking,  existed 
even  in  the  times  of  Hans  Sai^  (died 
1567).  Opitz  and  othen  imitated  the 
Italian  pieces ;  but  the  first  German  origi- 
nal opera  is  said  to  have  been  Adam  and 
Eve,  olayed  in  1678,  in  Hamburg.  Some 
consider  The  Devil  let  loose  the  first 
comic  opera  in  Germanv.  In  Sweden, 
the  first  Swedish  original  opera  was  per- 
formed in  1774.  The  luilion  open  wis 
introduced  into  England  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Handel  effected  a  revo- 
lution there,  which,  however,  did  not 
exert  a  permanent  influence  on  the  Eng- 
lish opera.  The  Italian  opera  did  not 
penetrate  into  Spain  until  the  second  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  Italians 
draw  the  Tine  between  the  opera  seria  and 
operahvffa  much  more  distinctly  than  the 
Germans,  so  that  the  Italian  opera  Hria 
appear^. almost  insipid  to  a  German;  the 
Injffoy  on  the  contrairy,  is  quite  grotesque 
and  quite  national,  and  produces  a  lively 
effect  when  played  by  Italians.  Among 
the  most  distinguished  Italian  writera  of 
operas  are  Apostolo  Zeno,  and  paiticular- 
ly  Metastasio,  who,  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tuiy,  carried  the  Italian  opera  to  so  great 
a  height  Among  the  writers  of  comic 
operas  we  must  mention  Goldoni.  Amootf 
their  composers,  Sacchini,  Piccini,  JomeUiy 
Cunarosa,    Salieri,    Paiaiello,   Zingarelli, 
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Maitiiu,  Rmnii,  Geaenli,  &e^are  distm- 
goklMMl.  (See  Aitoaga'e  JKifory  f^  lAe 
MaHiM  Ofira.)  Among  the  FreDch  wri- 
tars  of  operas  are  Quinault,  La  Fontaine, 
La  Motte,  Marmoniel,  Favart,  Sedaine, 
Edenne,  Jouy,  Bcribe.Th6aulon.  Among 
the  French  compoeeiB  are  Gr6tiT,  Hon- 
signy,  Roimeau,  Dalayrac,  laouardy  Boyel- 
dieUf  Catel,  M^bul,  and  the  nationalized 
SpontiniandOhenibini.  Amon^  the  Eng- 
liah  writers  of  operas  are  AddiaoD,  Gay, 
Fielding,  Kenrick,  &c.  The  Engliah 
have  no  distinguiabed  compoeen  of  ope- 
ns. The  German  opera,  9b  it  now  exists^ 
originated  from  the  operetta,  chieflv  culti- 
vated in  the  latter  half  of  die  eighteenth 
century  by  Weiaae  and  HiUer.  The 
pieces  which  are  sung  became  longer  and 
]ongBr,ao  that  at  last  they  took  the  form  of 
the  opera  Mria;  and  when  the^nafe,  invent- 
ed by  the  Italians,  was  introduced,  general 
rerence  was  given  to  that  kind  of  ope- 
Spoken  diiQogue  and  song  alternate 
in  it ;  but  in  recent  times,  the  great  German 
composers  have  changed  the  {Kosedia- 
k)gue  also  into  recitadve.  The  romantic 
opera  is  a  German  production,  and  com- 
pounded of  the  Italian  opera  wena  and  op- 
era huffa.  Among  the  most  periect  of  tne 
German  romantic  operas  are  the  Magic 
Flute,  Don  Juan,  Dtr  FniadMty  Oberen, 
&c  Some  of  the  poets  who  have  written 
for  the  German  opera  are  Gothe,  J.  G. 
Jacobi,  Herkiots,  Huber,  Kotzebue,  Schik- 
aneder,  Kind,  Gehe,  &c.  Amonc  the 
German  coraposera  are  Gluck,  Uasse, 
Mozart,  Winter,  Weigl,  Reichardt,  Kun- 
zeii,  Vogler,  Beethoven,  C.  M.  v.  Weber, 
8}  ohr,  Kreutzer,  &c. 

Opbiu  Glass,  in  optics ;  00  called  from 
its  use  in  theatres,  &c.  It  is  sometimes 
called  a  iJuwofioJ  perjpecttoe,  fiom  its  con- 
struction. It  consists  of  a  tube  about  fi)ur 
inches  long,  in  each  side  of  which  there  is 
a  hole  exactly  against  the  middle  of.  a 
plane  mirror,  which  reflects  the  rays  fall- 
ing upon  it  to  the  convex  glass,  through 
which  they  are  refracted  to  the  concave 
ey^-glasB,  whence  they  emerge  parallel  to 
the  eye  at  the  hole  in  the  tube.  This  in- 
strument is  not  intended  to  magni^  ob- 
jects more  than  i^ut  two  or  three  tunes. 
It  is  intended  for  viewing  persons  at  a 
smaQ  distance,  ao  that  no  one  ahall  know 
who  is  observed ;  for  the  instrument  points 
to  a  diflerent  object  from  that  which  is 
viewed ;  and  as  there  is  a  hole  on  each  side, 
it  is  impossible  to  know  on  which  hand 
the  object  is  situated  which  is  looked  at 

Ofhik;  a  country  or  city  to  wluch  the 

Hebrews  made  voyaoes  in  the  time  of  Da- 

.  nd  and  SokMuon,  bringing  home  gold, 


ivoiy,  spioea^  peacocks^  &c.    Gommenta- 
ton  are  not  agreed  as  to  its  aituatioti,  hot 
it  seems  mostprobablv  to  have  been  on 
the  easteni  coast  of  Africa,  or  in  the  East  ^ 
Indies. 

OpttiTBS ;  aGnosdc  sect,  which  rose  in 
the  second  century,  and  held,  in  common 
with  theValeutinians(seeGfio«(»ctXthedoo- 
trines  of  the  two  principles,  of  90m  (q.  v  X 
and  of  the  theogony  therevrith  connected. 
They  were  peculiar  in  the  worship  of  a 
livinc  serpait,  which  they  considered 
as  the  emblem  of  the  sensual  princi- 
ple in  man  and  of  prudence  (aopUa).  The 
Ophites  kissed  the  snake,  in  which  they 
honored  the  tempter  of  Eve  in  paradise, 
on  the  same  principle  as  the  pa^^uswor- 
shipped  evil  deities.  Hammer  has  ex- 
pbmed  the  sijgnification  of  this  emblem, 
and  its  worship^  in  a  difierent  manner,  m 
the  Fmdgrvibm  dea  OriaUi  (6th  toL, 
N0.I). 

Ophioghus,  or  SBXPSHTAiuirs,  and 
SsKpBHs ;  one  of  the  old  constellationsb 
which  was  anciently  called  JEacuhfmta, 

Ophthalmia  (6^e»Xft9u  eye) ;  an  mfiom 
mation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  which 
coven  the  globe  of  the  eve  and  of  the 
correspondent  surftce  of  the  eyelids.  It 
is  either  acute  or  chronic  It  diffen  very 
much  in  its  exciting  causes.  Residence  in 
damp  or  sandy  countries,  exposure  to 
the  sun,  sudden  changes  of  weather,  are 
among  the  most  usual  causes.  It  msy 
also  TO  produced  by  the  suppresrion  or 
some  of  the  usual  discharges,  and  also  1^ 
the  scrofulous  and  venereal  virus.  Its 
charaoteiistic  mariis  are.  pain  and  redness. 
Of  all  diseases  of  the  eye  it  is  most  fire 
quent 

Opie,  John,  professor  of  painting  at  the 
royal  academy,  was  bom  in  ITol,  in 
Cornwall.  His  ftther  was  a  carpenter, 
and  he  was  intended  for  the  same  occu- 
pation ;  but  when  veiy  young,  he  manifest- 
ed a  taste  for  study,  and  a  strong  predilec- 
tion for  the  arts  of  design.  When  about 
nineteen,  he  removed  to  London ;  but  his 
pictures  were  not  admitted  into  the  exhi- 
bition at  Somerset  house  till  1786.  He 
aflerwards  became  an  academician.  He 
published  An  Inquiry  into  the  Cultiyation 
of  the  Arts  of  Deagn  in  England,  and  deliv- 
ered lectures  at  the  royal  institution.  In 
18d4,  he  succeeded  Fuseli  as  professor  of 
painting,  uid  read  four  lectures  on  paint- 
mg,  which  have  been  published.  He  died 
in  1807.  He  holds  a  reqiectaUe  statkiii 
among  Eni^lish  painters. 

Opits,  or  OpiTiua,  a  celebrated  Ger- 
man poet  of  the  seventeenth  centunr»bom 
at  Buazhui,  in  Silesia^  in  1597^  puhhch0d 
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first  a  coUectioD  of  Lutiii  jpoemsi  entitled 
Strtnartm  Libdlua,  in  161^  The  follow- 
ing year  he  became  a  teacher  at  the  sym- 
oaaium  of  Benthem,  on  the  Oder,  and,  be- 
sides poetical  compositions,  he  published 
fais  ArisUsrchva^  swe  de  Conien^tu  lAngwt 
Teviomcit  (4to.).  He  then  studied  at 
Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  and,  having  after- 
wards visited  many  cities  in  Germany  and 
Holland,  he  went,  in  1621,  to  the  court  of 
the  duke  of  Liegnitz ;  whence,  in  about  a 
year,  he  removed,  to  become  professor  of 
philosophy  and  clasaical  literature  at  the 
univennty  of  Weissenburg,  then  newly 
founded  by  Bethlen  Gabor.  The  situa- 
tion proving  unpleasant,  he  soon  returned 
to  Bunziau,  and  aflerwards  to  Liegnitz. 
Becoming  distinguished  for  his  talents,  he 
went  to  Vienna,  where  the  emperor  Fer- 
dinand II  bestowed  bn  him  the  poetical 
crown,  and  afterwards  gave  him  letters  of 
nobility,  when  he  assumed  the  title  of 
von  Boberfdd,  He  returned  to  Silesia, 
4ind  became  secretary  to  the  burgrave  of 
Dohna ;  but,  on  losing  his  patron  by  death, 
he  entered  anew  into  the  service  of  the 
duke  of  Liegnitz.  At  length  he  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  and  historiographer  to 
the  king  of  Poland,  and  passed  the  last 
five  years  of  his  life  at  Dantzic,  where  he 
<Yie(l  Aug.  20, 1639.  Among  his  works  are 
a  {x>eni  on  mount  Vesuvius,  Silvso,  Epi- 
grums,  &c.  Opitz  was  the  creator  or  a 
new  and  more  correct  poetical  style  hi 
Gennany,  fdunded  on  the  model  of  the 
ancient  classics,  and  of  a  form  of  versifi- 
cation accommodated  to  rules  of  prosody, 
and  resting  on  the  measure  of  syllables, 
and  not  their  number.  He  was  well  ac- 
quainted witli  the  ancients,  and  had  stored 
his  miud  with  useful  knowledge,  so  that 
his  poems,  especially  the  larger  ones,  «re 
rich  ill  thought  and  invention.  The  lan- 
guage is  indebted  to  him  for  new  con- 
nexions and  forma,  greater  smootlmess 
and  correctness,  expressiveness  and  eu- 
phony. 

Opium  ;  the  inspissated  juice  of  a  spe- 
cies of  pd^py  {papaver  soTnnifertan\  a  na- 
tive, originally,  of  the  East,  but  now  natu- 
ralized throughout  the  ^ater  pert  of  Eu- 
rope. The  root  of  this  plant  is  annual, 
giving  out  a  stem  from  two  to  four  feet 
nigh,  which,  as  well  as  the  leaves,  is  glau- 
cous. The  flowers  are  terminal,  white  or 
ti^ht  gray,  and  three  or  four  inches  in 
diameter:  in  the  wild  plant  they  are  pro- 
vided with  only  four  petals,  but  in  the 
double  varieties  the  petals  are  very  nume- 
rous, and  vary  in  color  from  white  to  red 
and  to  deep  violet,  with  a  hundred  inter- 
venmg  shades.    The  capsules  contain  a 


prodigious  number  of  seeds.  It  is  fouaa 
in  most  gardens  as  an  ornamental  plane, 
and  is,  besides,  cultivated  ezteDsively  in 
many  parts  of  Europe,  but  only  for  the 
sake  of  the  oil  which  is  obtained  from  the 
seeds.  It  is  from  the  East,  fix)m  dificrent 
parts  of  the  Turkish  empire,  and  from  Hin- 
doostan,  that  the  ppium  of  commerce  is 
chiefly  procured.  The  finest  opium  is 
obtained  by  making  longitudinal  inciaons 
in  the  j^reen  capsules  in  the  evening ;  the 
milky  juice  which  flows  out  is  sufierod  to 
remain  till  the  follovnng  evening  to  ac- 
quire consistence,  when  it  is  removed,  and 
the  process  rented.  When  the  seeds 
are  the  sole  object,  the  time  of  sowing 
is  in  the  autumn,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
following  July  or  beginning  of  August, 
the  crop  is  ready  for  harvesting :  before 
cutting  off  the  capsules,  it  is  better  to  shake 
them  on  cloths  spread  for  the  purpose ;  er, 
if  this  precaution  is  not  taken,  they  should 
be  removed  with  ^reat  care,  keeping  them 
always  in  an  upnght  position  until  they 
are  placed  in  sacks ;  otherwise  a  portion 
of  the  seed  will  be  lost :  the  capsules 
should  then  be  exposed  to  the  aur  to  com- 
plete their  desiccation,  and  the  seed,  afier 
being  separated,  should  be  kept  in  adiy 
place.  The  oil  has  an  agreeable  taste, 
and,  after  olive-oil,  is  esteemed  the  best 
for  culinarv  purposes.  In  Germany  aad 
the  Netherlands,  it  is  almost  the  only  kind 
used.  The  seeds,  after  being  roasted  and 
prepared  in  various  manners,  were  em- 
ployed by  the  Romans  in  making  sevotd 
sorts  of  cakes  and  dainties ;  and  this  cus- 
tom is  still  prevalent  in  some  parts  of  the 
north  of  France.  Opium  is  the  most  en- 
ergetic of  narcotics,  and  at  the  same  time 
one  of  the  most  precious  of  all  medicines, 
and  is  employed  in  the  greatest  variety  of 
cases.  It  is  invaluable  in  procuring  relief 
from  pain  at  all  times,  and  is  an  efficient 
remedy  in  choleras,  spasmodic  af!bction% 
convulsions,  tetanus,  neuralgias,  &c^  &c. 
It  is  most  commonly  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  s^eep ;  but  its  habitual 
use  is  attended  with  similar,  if  not  worse 
effects,  than  the  abuse  of  ardent  spirits.  A 
full  dose  is  intoxicating  and  exhilarating ; 
but,  if  taken  in  laiige  quantities,  it  produces 
dangerous  and  fatal  efllects.  An  emetic 
should  be  immediately  resorted  to  in  such 
cases.  Laudanum  is  a  liquid  preparation 
of  opium,  made  with  alcohol,  and  is  similar 
in  its  effects  on  the  human  system. 
Madden,  in  his  travels  in  Turkey,  &,t^ 
speaking  of  the  opium  eaters  of  Constan- 
tinople, whom  he  saw  in  a  coflee-hoose 
frequented  by  them,  says,  «  Their  gestursB 
were  finghtful ;  Uioee  who  were  complete^ 
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uiu!er  the  influence  of  the  opium  talked 
iucoiierently ;  their  features  were  flushed ; 
tlieir  eyes  bad  an  unnatural  brilliancy,  and 
the  general  expression  of  their  counte- 
nances was  horribly  wild.  The  efleet  is 
usually  produeed  in  two  hours,  and  lasts 
ibur  or  ^ve.  The  dose  varies  from  three 
grains  to  a  drachm.  The  debility,  both  mor- 
al and  phy«cal,  attendant  on  its  excitement, 
is  terrible ;  the  appetite  is  soon  destroyed, 
and  eveiT  fibre  in  the  body  trembles ;  the 
nerves  of  the  neck  become  affected,  and 
the  muscles  get  riffid :  several  I  have  seen 
in  this  place  who  bad  wry  necks  and  con- 
tracted fingeis,  but  still  they  cannot  aban- 
don the  custom.  They  are  miserable  till 
the  hour  arrives  for  taking  their  daily 
dose." — The  opium  of  commerce  is  in 
masses  of  different  sizes.  It  is  somewhat 
hard,  of  a  brown  color,  and  a  bitter,  acrid 
and  nauseous  taste.  Its  odor  is  peculiar 
and  characteristic.  It  soflens  with  a  gen- 
tle heat,  and,  when  more  heated  in  the 
air,  it  kindles,  but  does  not  bum  readily. 
It  contains  acidulous  meconate  of  mor- 
phia, extractive  matter,  mucilage,  fecula, 
resin,  fixed  oil,  caoutchouc,  a  veseto-ani- 
mal  substance,  debris  of  vegetable  fibres, 
occasionally  a  little  sand,  and  small  white 
pebbles,  together  with  the  white  crystol- 
fine  salt  of  opium^  now  known  under  the 
name  of  narcoiine.  If  we  treat  opium 
first  with  abundance  of  ether,  a  tincture 
of  a  deep  yellow  shade  is  obtained,  from 
which  there  gradually  falls  a  powder,  in- 
soluble in  water,  alcohol  and  ether, 
and,  when  distilled,  it  aflbnls  a  con- 
siderahle  (juantity  of  ammonia.  The 
ethereous.  tincture,  freed  from  this  yel- 
lowish powder,  yields,  on  evaporation, 
crystals  impregnated  with  a  viscid  oil, 
among  which  small  hiasses,  of  more  con- 
sistence, are  seen  to  float.  These  are 
caoutchouc,  which  may  be  separated  from 
the  oil  by  a  fine  tube.  The  .oily  liquid  is 
to  be  decanted,  in  order  to  insulate  the 
crystals,  which  are  then  treated  with  boil- 
ing alcohol.  On  cooling,  this  afiTords 
tlie  narcotine,  slightly  impregnated  with 
caoutchouc.  From  this  a  new  solution 
frees  them  completely.  Hence,  by  this 
process,  are  eliminated  four  diflferent  prod- 
ucts :  I.  a  fixed  oil ;  2.  caoutchouc  $  3.  a 
vegeto -animal  sulistance  ;  4.  narcotine. 
The  opium,  after  beinf  thus  exhausted  by 
ether,  when  dissolved  in  water,  affbrds 
sohitious  equally  acid  as  ordinary  opium, 
and  which  comport  themselves  with  mag- 
nesia or  ammonia^  as  if  no  ether  had  been 
applied  to  it  (&ee  MarpMcu)  It  is  obvi- 
ous, therefoie,  that  the  two  crystalline 
fiodies,  narcotine  and  morphia,  exist  ib 
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opfaim  quite  independent  of  each  other> 
In  the  8th  and  9th  volumes  of  the 
Journal  of  Science  of  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution of  Great  Britain,  and  in  the 
1st  volume  of  the  Edinbuivh  Philosoph- 
ical Journal,  are  two  valuable  papers  on 
the  manufacture  of  opium.  According 
to  Orfila,  a  dangerous  dose  of  opium  is 
rather  aggravate  than  counteracted  by 
vinegar.  The  proper  remedy  is  a  power- 
ful emetic,  such  as  sulphate  of  zinc,  or 
sulphate  of  copper. 

Opodeldoc  ;  a  solution  of  soap  and  al- 
cohol; with  the  addition  of  camphor  and 
volatile  oils.  It  is  used  externally  against 
rheumatic  pains,  sprains,  bruises^  and  other 
like  complaints. 

Oposto,  or  Porto,  next  to  iisbon  tlie 
most  considerable  city  of  Pertugalj  in  the 
province  Entre  Minho  e  Duere,  lies  in  a 
narrow  valley,  on  both  sides  of  the  Daero ; 
lat.  4P  11'  N.;  Ion.  8°  40^  W,;  about  160 
miles  north  of  Lisbon.  It  contains  1 1  public 
squares,  90  churches,  17  monasteries,  14 
hospitals,  and  70,000  inhabitants.  .The 
city  is  distinguished  for  its  cleanliness, 
and  on  the  river  there  are  fine. quays. 
The  harbor  is  exeellent^  and  protected  by 
a  fortress:  1900 ships  enter  it  yearly.  The 
mouth  of  the  river,  however,  is  obstructed 
by  rocks  and  quicksanda  Oporto  is  the 
emporium  for  the  export  of  Port  wine, 
which  receives  its  name  from  this  city, 
but  is  chiefly  produced  in  the  province  of 
Tras  OS  Monte&  The  amount  exported 
yearly  varies  from  50,000  to  70,000  pifiea, 
of  which  the  greatest  part  goes  to  Great 
Britain.  (See  i*orf.)  The  wine  trade  is 
principally  in  the  hands  of  a  company, 
chartered  in  1756,  which  has  also  thirty 
brandy  distilleries.  There  are  about  thirty 
British  housesestablished  in  Oporto.  Other 
articles  of  export  are  oil,  sumach,  linen  and 
oranges.  The  imports  are  woollen,,  cot- 
ton and  hardware  manufactures,  mainly 
from  England ;  salt  fish,  hemp  and  flax ; 
and,  fix>m  the  U.  States,  rice.  The  eoon- 
try  seats  in  the  environs,  called  qumiaSf 
are  beautiffaUy  situated.  The  climate  is 
cold  for  the  latitude.  Oporto  derives  its 
origin  from  the  small  place  Cale,  which 
lay  on  the  other  side  of  the  river;  the 
present  site,  being  found  more  commodi- 
ous for  shipping,  acquired  the  name  of 
P^us  Cale;  -whence  the  Portuguese 
O  Porto  (the  Port) ;  while  the  kingdom 
itself  received  the  name  of  PoHugid. 
Oporto  was  occupied  by  the  French  in 
1806,  and  it  has  suflered  much  in  its  com- 
merce mnce  the  usurpation  of  don  Mifuel 
(q.  v.),  many  of  its  citizens  having  fidlen 
victiiHB  to  the  troubles  which  have  agi^ 
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tated  the  country,-  or  beeo  forced  to  f^e. 
(See  PoHugaL) 

Opossom  (dkddphisy    These  extraordi- 
nary animals  belong  to  the  marmpiaUOi 
or  those  quadrupeds  the  females  of  which 
ve  furnished  with  a  pouch  in  the  abdo> 
men ;  they  are  peculiar  to  the  American 
continent ;  and  one,  and  the  best  known 
of  them,  is  very  common  in  the  U.  States: 
this  is  the  Z>.  Firginiana^  the  general  color 
of  which  is  whitish-my  ;  the  whole  hair 
is  of  a  wool-like  softness ;  it  is  short  on 
the  ftce  and  body,  but  long  on  the  legs. 
The  tail  is  thick  and  black  for  upwai^s 
of  three  inches  at  base,  and  is  covered 
with  small  scales.    The  opossum  is  sel- 
dom or  never  to  be  seen  in  the  day  time, 
being  a  nocturnal  and  timid  animal,  de- 
pending far  more  on  his  natural  sagacity 
tlian  on  his  strength  for  his  safety.    His 
motions  on  the  ground  are  awkward  and 
clumsy ;  but  on  the  branches  of  a  tree  ho 
moves  with  great  celerity  and  ease,  using 
his  tail  to  assist  his  motions.  This  organ  is 
prehensile,  and  enables  the  animal  to  sus- 
pend himself  by  a  branch,  either  when  in 
pursuit  of  food,  or  when  he  wishes  to 
descend.    His  usual  prey  is  birds,  some  of 
the  smaller  quadrupeds,  eggs,  &c.,  though 
he  oftentimes  commits  great  depredations 
in  orchards ;  his  ftivorite  food  of  this  kind, 
however,  is  the  persimmon,  on  which  he 
becomes  very  fat     The  flesh  is  good, 
resembling  in  flavor  that  of  a  youuf  pig. 
The  wool,  especially  of  those  killed  dur- 
ing tlie  winter,  is  Very  long  and  fine,  and 
might  be  advantageously    employed    in 
many    roanufacturea      The    places    in 
which  the  opossum  is  usually  found  are 
thick  woods,  where  tliey  generally  dwell 
in  the  hollow  of  decayed  trees.    They  are 
usually  hunted  in  tho  autumn,  after  the 
iiiBt  frosts :  as  soon  as  they  perceive  the 
approach  of  danger,  instead  of  taking  to 
flight,  they   lie  close  to  the  branch  on 
which  they  were  clinging ;  when  ihey  are 
discovered,  they  are  taken  by  shaking  tlie 
branch  violently;  they  then  drop  to  the 
ground,    and,    if  the    hunter    is    unac- 
companied  by  dogs,  they    steal    slowly 
away,  and,  gathering  themselves  into  as 
small  a  compass  as  possible,  remain  per- 
fectly quiet,  as  if  jfetgning  death.    Afler 
remaining  thus  till  they  think  themselves 
secure,  they  steal  off;  if,  however,  any 
sudden  noise  be  made,  they  again  assume 
their  death-like  position,  in  which  they 
will  persevere  even  when  taken  up  and 
handled.    This  well-known  attribute  of 
the  Opossum  lias  become  a  proverb,  and 
''He  is  playing  'possum,''  is  applied,  in 
some  parts  of  the  countiy,  to  any  one 


thought  to  be  acting  deoeitflilly.  Tiie 
female  has  ten  to  flfleen  young,  who  are, 
for  a  looff  time,  nourished  in  tlie  pouch, 
and  to  which  they  resort  on  the  appear- 
ance of  any  danger.  When  they  ore  too 
large  to  be  thus  carried,  they  cling  to  the 
mother  by  twisting  the  extremity  of  their 
tails  round  the  base  of  hers.  When  taken 
young,  they  are  readily  tamed,  but  are  mis- 
chievous pets.  Wonderful  medical  vir- 
tues were  formerly  attributed  to  the  tail 
of  this  animal,  in  a  great  variety  of  cases. 
Opfiam  ;  a  Greek  poet,  who  lived  under 
the  emperor  Caracalla,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  third  centuiy.  He  was  a  native  of 
Cilicia,  and  apparently  of  Grecian  descent 
He  wrote  poems  distinguished  for  ele- 
gance and  sublimity  ;  but  two  only  of  his 
producuons  are  now  extant,  his  HalicuU- 
con,  or  five  books  on  fishing,  and  four 
books  on  hunting,  entitled  GynoBgeUcofL 
Caracalla  was  so  pleased  with  it,  that  he 
gave  the  autlior  a  piece  of  gold  for  every 
verse,  whence  the  poem  has  been  styled 
the  "  golden  verses''  of  Oppian.  He  died 
in  his  thirtieth  year  (A.  D.  213|,  and  his 
countrymen  erected  statues  in  honor  of 
him.  The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that 
of  Schneider  (Strasburg,  177C,  8vo. ;  there 
is  another  by  the  same  editor,  1813,  Svo.). 
His  Hcdvevhcs  have  been  translated  into 
English,  by  Jones  (Oxfoitl,  1722, 8vo.). 

Opposition,  in  astronomy,  is  tliat  as- 
pect of  any  two  heavenly  bodies  wheu 
they  are  diametrically  opposite  each  other, 
or  180°,  that  is,  a  semicircle,  apart  (See 
AsptcL) 

Opposition,  as  this  word  is  under- 
stood in  reference  to  the  deliberative 
assemblies  of  £vid^  representadve  govern- 
ments, is  something  not  only  wholly 
unknown  to  the  ancients,  but  also  of  but 
recent  origin.  It  is  difficult  to  fix  precisely 
the  period  when  opposiivon^'in  the  modem 
meaning  of  the  word,  began ;  but  we  sliall 
probably  not  be  for  from  the  truth  when 
we  date  the  more  I'egular  opposition  froui 
the  accession  of  the  house  of  Hanover  to 
the  throne  of  England.  There  existed, 
Indeed,  before,  opposing  parties  in  Eng- 
land, and  in  other  countries,  but  not  a 
re^lar  parliamentary  opposition.  Oppo- 
sition is  an  indis|)ensable  ingredient  of 
free  representative  governments:  it  i» 
both  a  check  and  a  stimulus,  and  it  is  a 
strong  proof  of  the  judicious  organization 
of  modem  governments,  in  comparison 
to  those  of  antiquity,  that  opposition  has 
become  more  truly  an  essential  part  than 
a  hostile  element  of  government,  and, 
laughable  as  die  expression,  ^  his  majesty^ 
opposition,"  saunaed,  when  used,  some 
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fCBXB  Ago,  in  dM  BriciBh  perikment,  it 
cootun^  a  great  trutli ;  because,  tbougli 
tlie  oppoaition  may  struggle  against  an 
existing  administration,  it  contributes  to 
the  soundness  and  vigor  of  the  body  poli- 
tic. It  is  impossible  to  make  one,  accus- 
tomed only  to  absolute  governments,  or 
those  of  ancient  states,  understand  the 
true  meaning  of  a  modem  opposition ;  to 
him,  all  opposition  n  rebellious.  Notio^tig 
contributes  more  to  form  an  independent 
and  intelligent  spirit  in  a  nation,  than 
a  persevering  and  judicious  opposition, 
which  does  not  weaken  its  efficacy  bv 
blindly  resisting  what  is  good.  A  fuU 
discuBBion  of  this  subject  belongs  to  a  sys- 
tematic work-  on  governments ;  and  weH 
would  it  be,  were  there  an  author  to 
tKat  all  the  parts  of  free  governments 
with  a  sacaciousneSB  like  that  of  the  im- 
mortal Florentine,  in  his  developement 
of  absolute  power.  Prance,  Great  Brit- 
ain and  the  U.  States,  are  fibe  only  ooim- 
tries  in  which  opposition,  in  the  true  niean* 
ing  of  the  word,  as  yet  exists. 

Ops.    (See  CyheU.) 

Optics;  the  science  of  vision,  which 
treats  of  the  changes  which  light  under- 
goes, In  its  qualines,  or  in  its  duration, 
when  pasrinff  through  Iwdies  of  different 
kmds  and  mapes,  when  reflected  from 
their  surfaces,  or  when  moving  past  them 
at  short  distancea  (For  an  account  of  the 
nature  and  more  general  properties  of 
fight,  see  the  article  under  that  word.) 
Preliminary  to  the  present  article,  we  give 
the  foUowing  definitions:  By  a.  ray  of 
Uf^  is  meant  the  motion  of  a  single  par- 
ticle ;  and  its  motion  is  represented  by  a 
straight  line.  Any  parcel  of  ra^s,  passing 
irom  a  point,  is  called  a  pencil  of  rays.  By 
a  medium  is  meant  any  pellucid  or  trans* 
parent  body,  which  suffere  light  to  pass 
through  it ;  thus  water,  air  and  glass  are 
called  4n«i/ia.  ParaUdray$  are  such  as 
move  always  at  the  same  distance  from 
each  other.  If  rays  continually  recede 
from  each  other,  they  are  said  to  d&etrgt ; 
if  they  continually  approach  towards  each 
other,  they  are  said  to  comaerge.  The 
point  at  which  converging  rays  meet  is 
called  theybeus  ;  the  point  towards  which 
tfiey  tend,  but  winch  they  are  prevented 
fyoia  coming  to,  by  some  obstacle,  is 
called  the  imaginaary  focus.  When  rays, 
albr  passing  through  one  medium,  on 
entering  another  medium,  of  different 
density,  are  bent  out  of  their  former  course, 
and  noade  to  change  their  direction,  they 
are  said  to  be  refraded ;  when  they  strike 
against  a  sur&ce,  and  are  sent  badt  again 
ftVKk  the  aui&ce,  they  are  said  to  be  rc- 


JUeUd,  A  lens  m  glass  ground  Into  such 
a  form,  as  to  collect  or  disperse  the  rays 
of  light  which  pass  through  iL  These 
are  of  diflereut  shapes,  and  from  thence 
receive  different  names :  a  plano-convex 
lens  has  one  side  flat,  and  the  other  con- 
vex ;  a  ^ano'Coneave  lens  is  flat  on  one 
side,  and  concave  on  the  other ;  a  douhU 
convex  lens  is  convex  on  both  sides;  a 
doMe  concave  lens  is  concave  on  both 
sides;  a  meniscus  is  convex  on  one  side, 
and  concave  on  the  other.  A  hne  passing 
tlirough  the  centre  of  a  lens  is  called  its 
axis. 

Of  Rcfradwn.  Although  a  ray  of  light 
will  always  move  in  the  same  straight 
line,  when  it  is  not  interrupted,  yet  eveiy 
peison  knows,  that  when  light  falls  upon 
a  drop  of  water,  or  a  piece  of  ^lass,  or  a 
bottle  containing  any  fluid  which  allows 
the  fight  to  pass,  it  does  not  reach  the  eye, 
or  illuminate  a  piece  of  paper  placed  be- 
hind those  bodies,  in  the  same  manner  as 
before  they  were  put  in  its  way.  This 
obviously  arises  from  the  direction  of  the 
fight  being  changed,  by  some  power  which 
resides  in  the  todies.  The  explanation 
of  the  law,  or  rule,  by  which  this  change 
in  the  direction  of  a  ray  takes  place,  con- 
stitutes dint  part  of  the  science  of  optics 
called  diontricsy  from  two  Greek  words, 
one  of  wnich  aignifles  titroughj  and  the 
other  to  see,  because  the  b^ies  which 
produce  th^  change  are  those  through 
which  we  can  see,  or  through  which 
light  passes.  If  the  mys  of  fight,  af- 
ter passing  through  a  medium,  enter 
another  of  a  different  density,  (lerpendicu- 
|ar  to  its  surface,  they  proceed  through 
this  medium  in  their  original  direction. 
But  if  they  enter  obliquely  to  the  surfiice 
of  a  medium,  either  ileuber  or  rarer  tiian 
what  they  moved  in  before,  they  are  made 
to  change  their  direction  in  passing  through 
that  milium.  If  the  medium  they  enter 
be  denser,  they  move  through  it  in  a  di- 
rection nearer  to  the  perpendicular  drawn 
to  its  surface.  On  the  contrary,  when 
light  passes  out  of  a  denser  into  a  rai-er 
medium,  it  moves  in  a  direction  farUiec 
firom  the  per[)endicukur.  This  refraction 
is  greater  or  less,  that  is,  the  rays  are  more 
or  less  bent,  or  turned  aside  from  their 
course^  as  the  second  medium  through 
which  they  pass  is  more  or  less  dense 
than  the  first  To  prove  this,  in  a  satis- 
fiictory  way,  take  an  upright  empty  vessel 
into  a  darkened  room,  which  admits  but  a 
single  beam  of  fight  obUquely  through  a 
hole  in  a  window  shutter.  Let  the  empty 
vessel  stand  on  the  floor,  a  few  feet  in 
advance  of  the  window  which  admits  the 
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HgliC,  and  let  It  be  80  ammged,  Aat  m  the 
beam  of  light  deeoends  towaids  the  floor, 
it  jiiat  pBoiei  over  the  top  of  the  aide  of 
the  vessel  Dent  the  wiiMiow,  aiid  strikes 
the  bottom  on  the  side  ftithest  from  the 
window.  Let  the  spot  where  it  fldla  be 
marked.  Now,  on  filling  the  yeasal  with 
water,  the  ray,  instead  of  striking  the  orig* 
inal  spot,  will  fall  consideiably  nearer  the 
side  towards  the  window.  And  if  we  add 
a  quantity  of  salt  to  the  vessel  of  water,  so 
ae  to  form  a  dense  soludon,  the  iioint 
where  the  ray  strikes  the  bottom  will 
move  still  nearer  to  the  window.  In  like 
manner,  if  we  draw  off  the  salt  water,  and 
supply  its  place  with  alcohol,  the  beam  of 
%lit  will  be  still  more  highly  refracted ; 
and  oil  will  refract  yet  nH>re  than  alcohoL 
In  these  experiments,  if  the  room  be  fiUed 
with  dust,  the  rays  will  be  rendered  much 
more  visible.  Although,  in  most  oases^ 
there  is  a  connexion  between  the  refrac- 
tive power  and  the  density  of  bodies,  yet 
refhiction  does  not  invariably  increase 
vrith  their  density.  In  the  case  of  oihr 
substances  and  inflammable  bodies,  such 
as  hvdrogen,  phosphorus^  salphur,  dia- 
mond, beelE^  wax,  amber,  spirit  of  turpen- 
tine, linseed  oil,  olive  oil,  camphor,  their 
refractive  powere  are  from  two  to  seven 
times  greater,  in  respect  to  their  density, 
than  those  of  most  other  substances.  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  observed  this  hct  with  re- 
spect to  the  last  five  substances,  which,  he 
saysjare  **&t,sulphureou6,unctuou8  bodies,** 
and,  as  he  observe  the  same  high  refrac- 
tive power  in  the  diamond,  he  inferred 
that  It  was  probably  an  unctuous  sub- 
stance coagulated.  This  law,  however, 
at  one  time,  seemed  to  be  overturned  by 
an  observation  of  doctor  Wollaston,  that 
phosphorus,  one  of  the  most  inflamtnable 
subettmces  in  nature,  bad  a  veiy  low  re- 
itaicdve  power ;  but  doctor  Brewster,  con- 
fiding in  the  truth  of  the  law,  examined 
the  refractive  power  of  phosphorus  by 
forming  it  into  prisms  and  lenses,  and  he 
found  It  to  be  neariy  as  high  as  diamond, 
and  fully  twice  that  of  diamond  compared 
with  its  density — an  observadon  which  re- 
established and  extended  the  general  prin- 
ciple respecting  the  refractive  power  of 
inflammable  substances.  (For  an  ac- 
count of  double  refiaction,  see  Refrat^ 
turn.  Double,) 

Of  R^Uckon.  When  light  falls  upon 
a  body,  a  portion  of  it  is  thrown  back,  or 
reflected  from  its  surface,  according  to  a 
regular  law,  the  explanation  of  which  con- 
stitutes that  branch  of  optics  called  eafop- 
iricff,  a  word  derived  fixmi  two  Greek 
words,  one  of  which  signifies  fnm^  or 


i^gttHi^  and  die  odier  lo  see,  becaose  dihigs 
are  seen  by  liffbt  reflected  from  bodies. 
When  a  ray  of  light  fiills  upon,  any  body, 
it  is  reflected  so  that  the  angle  of  incideuoe 
is  equal  to  the  angle  of  reflection ;  and 
this  is  the  fundamental  &et  upon  which 
all  the  properties  of  minora  depend.  Lei 
a  ray  of  lights  passing  through  a  small 
hole  into  a  daik  room,  be  reflected  from  a 
pbne  mirror ;  at  equal  distances  fit>ni  the 
point  of  reflection,  the  incident  and  the 
reflected  ray  vrill  be  at  the  same  height 
from  the  surface.  The  same  is  founoto 
hold  to  all  cases,  when  the  rays  are  re- 
flected at  a  curved  surface^  whether  it  be 
convex  or  concave.  The  rays  which  pro- 
ceed from  any  remote  terrestrial  oL^^ect, 
are  neariy  panllel  at  the  mirror;  not 
stricdy  so,  but  come  diverging  to  it  in 
several  pencils,  or,  as  it  were,  iMindles  of 
ra^s,  from  each  point  of  the  side  of  the 
el^t  next  the  mirror;  therefore  they 
will  not  be  converged  to  a  ooint  at  the 
distance  of  half  the  radius  of^the  minor's 
concavity  from  its  reflecting  surface,  but 
in  separate  points,  at  a  greater  distance 
fiom  the  mirror.  And  the  nearer  the  ob- 
ject is  to  the  mirror,  the  farther  these 
points  will  be  firom  it ;  and  an  inverted 
miage  of  the  ok^ect  will  be  formed  in  it, 
which  will  seem  to  hang  pendent  in  the 
air,  and  will  be  seen  by  an  eye  placed 
beyond  it  (with  regard  to  the  raitTor|,  in 
all  respects  like  the  object,  and  as  distinct 
as  the  object  itsel£  If  a  man  phice  him- 
self direcdy  before  a  large  concave  minor, 
but  farther  firom  it  than  the  centre  of  its 
concavity,  he  will  see  an  inverted  image 
of  himself  in  the  air,  between  him  and  the 
minor,  of  a  less  sixe  than  himself;  and  if 
he  hold  out  his  hand  towards  the  minor, 
the  hand  of  the  imaffe  will  come  out 
towards  his  hand,  and  coincide  with  it, 
of  an  equal  bulk,  when  his  hand  is  in  the 
centre  of  concavity,  and  he  will  imagine 
that  he  may  shake  hands  with  his  image. 
If  he  reach  his  hand  farther,  the  hand  of 
the  image  will  pass  by  his  hand,  and  come 
between  it  and  bis  body ;  and  if  he  move 
his  hand  towards  ehher  side,  the  hand  of 
the  image  will  move  towards  the  other ;  so 
that,  whatever  way  the  ol^ect  moves,  the 
image  vrill  move  the  contrary  way.  A 
bystander  will  see  nothing  of  the  image, 
because  none  of  the  reflected  rays  that 
form  it  enter  his  eyes.  The  images  fbnn- 
ed  by  convex  specula  are  in  positions 
similar  to  those  of^  their  objects;  and  those 
also  formed  by  concave  specula,  wlien  the 
object  is  between  the  sur&oe  and  the 
pnncipal  focus :  in  these  cases,  the  iooage 
IS  only  imsginary,  as  the  reflected  njn 
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nerer  oome  to  the  §wA^  figom  whence  the j 
MOID  to  radiate.  In  all  other  cases  of 
reflection  fiom  concave  specula,  the  im- 
ages are  in  positions  contrary  to  those  of 
their  ok^ects ;  and  these  images  are  real, 
fer  the  rays,  afler  reflection,  do  come  to 
their  respective  focL 

Cofon.  The  origin  of  colors  is  owhig 
to  the  composition  which  takes  place  in 
the  rays  of  light,  each  heterogeneous  ray 
consisting  of  innumerable  rays  of  different 
colors:  thw  is  evident  from  the  sepamtioD 
that  ensues  in  the  well  known  experiment 
of  .the  prism.  That  branch  of  optics  which 
treats  of  the  colors  of  light,  of  their  phys- 
ical properties,  and  of  the  laws  according 
to  which  light  is  decomposed,  and  recom- 
posed  fix>m  its  elements,  is  called  ehra- 
nudicByfrom  a  Greek  word  signifying  co(or. 
A  ray  being  let  into  a  daricened  room, 
through  a  small  aperture,  and  failing  on  a 
trianj^ilar  glass  prism,  is,  by  the  refraction 
of  the  prism,  considerably  dilated,  and 
will  exhibit,  on  the  opposite  wall,  an  ob- 
long image,  called  a  spectrum,  variously 
colored,  the  extremities  of  which  are 
bounded  by  semicircles,  and  the  sides 
are.  rectilinear.  The  colors  are  seven  in 
number,  which,  however,  have  various 
shades,  gradually  intermixing  at  their 
juncture.  Their  order,  beginning  from 
the  side  of  the  refracting  angle  of  the 
prism,  is  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue, 
purple,  violet  The  obvious  conclusion 
firom  this  experiment  is,  that  the  several 
component  parts  of  solar  light  have  differ- 
ent aegrees  of  refrangibility,  and  that  each 
subsequent  ray,  in  the  order  above  inen- 
tionedy  is  more  refrangible  than  the  pre- 
ceding. Their  different  degrees  of  refran - 
gibility  may  be  proved  by  admitting  rays 
of  jed,  oronge,  yellow,  green,  blue,  mdigo 
and  violet  light,  through  a  small  aperture, 
into  a  darkened  room,  prepared  as  in  the 
experiment  for  shouting  the  lefracdve 
power  of  water,  alcohol,  &c.,  above  de- 
scribed. We  shall  find  that  each  color 
has  a  different  refractive  power  of  its  own, 
that  of  the  red  being  tbe  least,  and  that  of 
the  violet  the  greatest  The  following 
table  exhibits  the  result  of  such  an  experi- 
ment with  water : 

Red, 1.3310 

Orange, 1.3317 

Yellow, 1.3336 

Green, 1.3358 

Blue, 1.3378 

Indigo, 1.34J3 

Violet, 1.3443 

Either  of  these  rays,  on  being  made  to 
tim¥erae  another  prism,  remains  unalter- 


able ;  they  are,  therefore,  all  regarded  as 
permanent,  and  each  one  distinct  from  the 
other.  This  opinion  is  heightened  by  the 
&ct,  that  they  undergo  no  manner  of 
change  by  reflection ;  for  if  any  colored 
body  be  placed  in  simplified,  homogene- 
ous light,  it  will  always  appear  of  the  same 
color  as  the  light  in  which  it  is  placed. 
White  is  compounded  of  all  the  primary 
colois,  mixed  in  their  due  proportion  ;  for 
if  a  solar  ray  be  separated,  by  the  (irism, 
into  its  components,  and,  at  a  proper 
distance,  a  lens  be  so  placed  as  to  collect 
the  diverging  rays  again  into  a  focus, 
a  paper,  pished  perpendicularly  to  the 
rays  in  this  fx>int,  will  exhibit  whiteness. 
The  same  conclusion  mav  be  drawn  from 
mixing  together  paints  of  the  same  color 
as  the  parts  of  the  spectrtim,  and  in  the 
same  proportion ;  the  mixture  will  be 
white,  though  not  of  a  resplendent  whito- 
nesB,  because  the  colore  mixed  are  less 
bright  than  the  primary  ones:  this  may 
likewise  bo  proved  by  fixing  pieces  of 
cloth,  of  all  the  seven  difllereut  colons,  on 
the  rim  of  a  wheel,  and  whirling  it  round 
with  great  velocity ;  it  will  appear  to  be 
white.  Though  seven  different  colors  are 
distinguishable  in  the  prismatic  spectrum, 
yet,  upon  a  closer  examination,  we  shall 
see  that  there  are,  in  fiict,  only  three 
original  colors— red,  blue,  yellow  ;  for 
the  orange,  being  situated  between  the  red 
and  yellow,  is  only  tlia  mixture  of  these 
two;  the  green,  in  like  manner,  arisen 
from  the  blue  and  yellow ;  and  the  violet 
fifom  the  blue  and  red.  As  the  color  of  a 
body,  therefore,  proceeds  from  a  certain 
combination  of  tbe  .primary  rays  which  it 
reflects,  the  combination  of  rays  flowing 
from  any  point  of  an  object  will,  when 
collected  by  a  glass,  exliibit  the  saaie 
compound  color  in  the  corres|>onding 
point  of  tlie  image. .  Hence  appeare  the 
reason  why  the  images,  formed  by  glasses, 
have  the  colore  of  the  object  which  they 
represent  When  a  prism  of  solid  glnss  is 
employed  for  separating  tlie  rays  of  liffht, 
tbe  lengths  of  the  colore  are  expressed  as 
follows :  red,  45;  orange,  27 ;  yellow,  40; 
green,  60;  blue,  60;  indigo,  48;  violet,  80; 
or  360^  in  all.  But  these  spaces  vary 
with  prisms  of  different  substances,  and  as 
they  are  not  separated  by  distinct  limits, 
but  shade  gradually  into  one  another,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  obtain  any  thing  like 
an  accurate  measure  of  tiieir  relative  ex- 
tents. 

Vmon,    Objects  presented  to  the  eye 
have  their  images  painted  on  the  back 
part  of  die  retina,  the  rays  of  tbe  incid^t* 
pencils  converging  to  their  proper  foci 
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there,  by  the  refraction  of  the  difiereDt 
humora,  for  which  purpose  they  are  admi- 
rably adapted ;  for,  as  the  distance  betWeeo 
the  back  and  front  of  the  eye  is  very 
aoaaU,  and  the  rays  of  each  of  the  penciis 
that  form  tlie  image  fall  parallel,  or  else 
diverging,  on  the  eye,  a  strong  refractive 
power  is  necessary  for  bringing  them  to 
their  foci  at  the  retina ;  but  eaoh  of  the 
humors,  by  its  peculiar  form  and  density, 
contributes  to  cause  a  convergence  of  the 
mys ;  the  aqueous,  from  its  convex  form ; 
the  crystalline,  by  its  double  convexity 
and  greater  density  than  the  aqueous; 
and  tne  vitreous,  by  a  less  density  than 
the  crystalline,  joined  to  its  concave  form. 
The  structure  of  the  eyes  is,  in  ffeneral, 
adapted  to  the  reception  of  parallel  rays ; 
but,  as  the  distances  of  visible  objects  are 
various,  so  the  eye  has  powers  of  accom- 
luodating  itself  to  rays  proceeding  from 
different  distances,  by  altering  the  dis- 
tances of  the  crystalline  from  the  retina, 
which  is  done  by  the  action  of  the  ciliary 
ligaments.  Defective  sight  arises  fiom 
an  incapacity,  of  altering  the  position  of 
the  ciystalline  within  the  usual  limits: 
1.  when  it  cannot  be  brought  close 
enough  to  the  ooroea,  near  objects  appear 
indistinct ;  to  this  defect  people  in  years 
are  generally  subject ;  2,  when  the  crys- 
talline cannot  be  drawn  sufficiently  near 
to  the  retina,  remote  objects  appear  indis- 
tinct ;  this  is  tlio  defect  under v  which 
short-sighted  people  labor.  In  each  of 
these  cases,  the  images  of  the  different 
points  in  the  object  would  be  diffused 
over  small  circles  on  the  retina,  and  so, 
being  intennixed  and  confounded  with 
each  other,  would  then  form  a  very  con- 
fused picture  of  the  object.  For,  in  the 
fonner  case,  the  image  of  any  point  would 
be  formed  behind  the  retina,  as  the  refrac- 
tion of  the  eye  is  not.sufficiently  strong  to 
bring  the  rays  (diverging  so  much  as  they 
do  in  proceeding  from  a  near  point)  to  a 
focus  at  the  retina.  This  defect  will  there- 
fore be  remedied  by  a  convex  gloss,  which 
makes  the  point  whence  the  rays  now 
proceed  more  distant  than  the  object; 
therefore  the  rays,  falling  on  the  eye,  will 
now  diverge  less  than  before,  or  else  be 
parallel,  and  will,  of  course,  be  brought  to 
a  nearer  focus,  viz.  at  the  retina.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  image  is  formed  before  the 
retina,  because  the  refractive  power  of  the 
eye  is  too  great  to  permit  rays  so  little 
diverging  (as  they  do  in  proceedinff  from 
a  distant  point)  to  reach  the  retina,  before 
they  are  collected  into  a  focus:  in  this 
c^e,  the  defect  is  supplied  by  a  concave 


glass,  which  makes  the  point  wfa«noe  die 
rays  diverge  nearer  than  the  object;  cob- 
sequently,  the  rays  fiilling  on  the  eye  will 
now  diverge  more  than  before,  so  a8» 
when  refracted  through  the  humois,  not 
to  come  to  their  focus  before  they  reach 
the  retina.  Therefore  spectacles  are  con- 
structed concave  for  snort-nghted,  and 
convex  for  long-eiffhted  people.  And  the 
frames  of  spectacles  should  be  so  bent 
that  the  axes  of  both  glasses  may  he 
directed  to  the  same  point,  at  such  a  dis- 
tance as  you  generally  look  with  specta- 
cles. By  this  means  the  eyes  will  fidl 
pernendiculariy  upon  both  glasses,  and 
make  the  object  appear  distinct;  whereas^ 
if  they  fall  obliquely  upon  the  glasses,  the 
object  will  appear  confused  and  iodistinet. 
— Cauft  ofSamniing,  A  person  is  said  to 
f^KuW,  whenhoth  eyes  do  not  seem  to  be 
directed  to  the  object  at  which  he  is  look- 
ing. When  either  of  the  eyes  has  a  leas 
perfect  vision,  or  a  different  focal  length, 
or  when  there  is  any  weakness  in  lis 
external  muscles,  we  aire  apt  to  make  use 
only  of  the  oood  eye;  and  when  we 
acquuw  the  habit  of  doing  this^  die  imper- 
fect eye  is  lefl  at  rest,  and  will  sometimes 
cease  even  to  follow  the  movements  of  the 
other.  If  the  good  eye  is  shut,  and  the 
bad  one  forced  to  exert  itself,  the  uris  will 
be  placed  symmetrically  between  the  eye- 
lids, and  the  squint  formerly  seen  in  the 
eye  will  disappear.  Should  the  eye,  id 
this  case,  stiU  squint,  the  cause  of  it  must 
be  sought  either  in  the  central  hole  of  the 
retina  not  being  at  the  extremity  of  the 
axis,  or  in  some  mal-confonnaticMi,  by 
which  the  retina  is  not  perpendicular  U> 
the  axis  of  the  eye,  at  the  point  where 
they  meet.  This  ifisease  of  the  eye,  which 
is  BO  generally  neglected,  might  be  fte- 
quendy  cured,  even  in  adults,  by  thoee 
who  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
stnicture  and  functions  of  this  organ. 
— *^ccidenial  Colors.  One  of  the  most  cu- 
rious afiections  of  the  eye  is  that  which 
gives  rise  to  ocular  spectra,  or  accidental 
colors.  If  we  place  a  red  wafer  on  a 
sheet  of  white  paper,  and,  closuig  one 
eye,  keep  the  other  duected,  for  some 
time,  to  the  centre  of  the  wafer,  then,  if 
we  turn  the  same  eye  to  another  part  of 
the  paper,  we  shall  see  a  green  wafer,  the 
color  of  which  will  grow  fainter  and 
fainter  as  we  continue  to  look  at  it.  This 
green  image  of  the  wafer  is  called  aa 
ocular  spedrumt  or  the  accidentd,  or  op- 
posite color  of  red.  By  using  dififerent 
colored  wafers,  we  obtain  the  following 
results: — 
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OtUr  qftk0  Waf^.  CMt  rftkt  i 

Black, White. 

White,. Black. 

Red, Bluish  green. 

Orange, Blue. 

Yellow, Indigo. 

Green, Violet,  with  a  little  red. 

Blue, Orange  red. 

Indigo, Oranse  yellow. 

Violet, Bluish  green. 

When  a  strong  impression  of  white  light 
is  made  upon  the  eye,  a  succession  of  re- 
markable spectra  is  visible.  When  the 
sun  was  near  the  horizon,  M.  iGpinus 
fixed  his  eye  steadily  upon  it  for  fifteen 
seconds.  Upon  shutting  his  eye,  he  saw 
an  irregular,  pale  greenish-yellow  image 
of  the  sun,  surrounded  with  a  faint  red 
l>order.  When  he  opened  his  eye,  and 
turned  it  to  a  white  cround,  the  image  of 
the  sun  was  brownish-red,  and  its  border 
sky-blue.  With  his  eye  again  shut,  the 
image  appeared  green,  and  the  border  a 
red,  difierent  from  the  last.  On  opening 
his  eye,  and  turning  it  to  a  white  ^un^ 
as  before,  the  image  was  more  red  than 
formerly,  and  the  border  a  brighter  sky- 
blue.  His  eye  being  again  shut,  the  image 
was  green,  approaching  to  sky-blue,  and 
the  border  a  red,  still  differing  firom  the 
former.  When  his  eye  was  again  opened 
upon  a  white  ground,  the  image  was  still 
red,  and  its  border  sky-blue,  but  with  dif- 
ferent shades  from  the  losL  At  the  end 
of  four  or  five  minutes,  when  his  eye  was 
shat,  the  image  was  a  fine  sky-blue,  and 
the  border  a  brilliant  red ;  and,  upon  open- 
ing his  eye,  as  formerly,  upon  a  white 
ground,  the  image  was  a  brilliant  red,  and 
Sie  border  a  fine  sky-blue.  Experiments 
of  a  similar  kind  were  made  by  doctor 
Brewster,  by  looking  at  a  brilliant  image 
of  the  sun's  disk,  rormed  by  a  concave 
mirror.  With  his  right  eye  tied  up,  he 
viewed  this  luminous  disk  with  the  lefi, 
through  a  blackened  tube,  to  prevent  any 
extraneous  light  from  falling  upon  the 
retina.  When  the  retina  was  highly  ex- 
cited by  this  intense  light,  he  turned  his 
left  eye  to  a  white  ground,  and  perceived 
the  following  spectra,  by  alternately  open- 
ing and  shutting  his  eye : — 

1,  Pink,  surrounded  with  )    Cnan 

'  green,  S 

9.  Orange,  mixed  with  pink.  Blue. 

3.  Yellowish  brown,   ....  Bluish  pink. 

4.  YeHow, Lighter  blue. 

5.  Pure  red, Sky-blue. 
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These  spectra  were  always  stirroanded 
with  a  nng  of  the  accidental  color.  I^ 
when  one  of  these  spectra  is  visible,  we 
press  the  eye  to  one  side,  the  spectrum 
will  appear  to  be  absolutely  immovable, 
if  the  experiment  is  not  made  with  much 
attention.  It  will  be  found,  however, 
by  pressing  both  the  eyes  at  once,  and  by 
due  attention  t*  their  corresponding  mo^ 
tions,  that  the  spectrum  does  move,  and 
that  it  is  seen  by  the  eye  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  it  were  the  image  of  an  ex- 
ternal object,  conformably  to  the  kiw  of 
visible  direction.  By  means  of  pressure 
upou  the  eye-ball,  ocular  spectra  may  be 
produced;  and  when  spectra,  produced 
by  external  impressions  of  light,  are  seen 
by  the  eye,  thefr  colors  are  changed  by 
pressure  on  the  eye^ball.  The  pressure 
of  the  blood-vessels  on  the  back  of  the 
eye  often  produces  spectra,  in  particular 
states  of  the  stomach.  In  slight  aftections, 
these  spectra  are  floating  masses  of  blue 
light,  which  appear  and  disappear  in  suc- 
cession ;  but,  in  severe  ones,  they  become 
ffreen,  and  sometinMS  rise  to  yellow : 
hence  it  follows,  that  pressure  upon  the 
retina  creates  the  sensation  of  light  and 
colors. — Coicra  produced  by  ike  unyucd 
^cHon  of  LMt  upon  the  E^.  n  we 
hold  a  slip  ofwhite  paper  vertically,  about 
a  foot  from  the  eye,  and  direct  both  eyes 
to  an  object  at  some  distance  beyond  it,  so 
as  to  see  the  slip  of  paper  double,  then, 
when  a  Candle  is  brought  near  the  right 
eye,  so  as  to  act  strotigly  upon  it,  while 
the  left  eye  is  protected  from  its  light,  the 
left  hand*slip  of  paper  will  be  of  a  tolera- 
bly bright  green  color,  while  the  right 
hand  slip  ot  paper,  seen  by  the  left  eye, 
will  be  of  a  red  color.  If  the  one  image 
overlaps  the  other,'  the  color  of  the  over- 
lapping parts  will  be  white,  arising  from  a 
mixture  of  the  complementary  red  and 
green.  When  equal  candles  are  held 
eoually  near  each  eye,  each  of  the  images 
or  the  slip  of  paper  is  white.  If,  when 
the  paper  is  seen  red  and  green,  by  hold- 
ing the  candle  to  the  right  eye,  we  quickly 
take  it  to  the  left  eye,  we  shall  find  that 
the  left  image  of  the  slip  of  paper  gradn- 
ally  changes  from  green  to  red,  and  the 
right  one  from  red  to  green,  both  of  them 
having  the  same  tint  during  the  time  in 
which  the  change  is  going  on.  This  ex- 
periment seertis  to  confirm  the  observation 
of  doctor  Brewster,  that  in  certmn  highly 
excited  states  of  one  eye,  the  reverse  im- 
pression may  be  conveyed  firom  the  one 
e^e  to  the  other.-^£isennMtly  of  certain 
Ejfe$  to  particular  Cohrt,  Various  cases 
have  been  dMeribed^  in  whieh  penons 
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eapable.of  perfbrtning  the  most  delieate 
functions  or  vision  are  unable  to  distin- 
guish fiarticular  colors,  and,  what  is  cer- 
tainly a  most  remarkable  fiict,  tliis  inipei> 
fecrion  runs  in  families.  A  shoemaker 
by  the  name  of  Harris,  at  AUonby,  in 
Cumberland,  could  (wly  distinj^ish  black 
and  white.  He  was  unable,  when  a  child, 
to  distinguish  the  cherries  on  a  tree  from 
the  leaves,  except  by  their  shape  and  size. 
He  had  two  brotheis  whose  perception  of 
colors  was  almost  equally  defective,  one  of 
whom  constantly  mistook  orange  for  grass 
green,  and  light  green  for  yellow.  He 
had  two  other  brothers  and  sisters,  who, 
as  well  as  his  parents,  had  no  such  defect 
Another  case  of  a  Mr.  Scott  is  desoribeil 
by  himself  in  the  Philadelphia  Transac- 
tions for  1778.  He  did  not  know  any 
green  color;  a  pink  color  and  a  pale  blue 
were  perfectly  alike  to  him.  A  full  red 
and  a  full  green  were  so  alike  that  he 
often  thought  them  a  good  match;  but 
yellows,  light,  dark  and  middle,  and  aU 
degrees  of  blue,  except  pale  sky-blue,  h^ , 
knew  perfectly  well;  and  he  could  dis- 
cern, with  particular  niceness,  a  deficiency 
in  any  of  them.  A  full  purple  and  a  deep 
blue,  however,  sometimes  baffled  him. 
Mr*  Scott's  father,  his  maternal  uncle,  and 
one  of  his  sisters,  and  her  two  sons,  had 
all  the  same  defect  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart, 
Mr.  Dalton  and  Mr.  Troughton  are  exam- 
'ples  of  the  same  inability  to  distinguish 
certain  colors.  Mr.  Harvey  has  described, 
in  the  Edinburgh  Transactions,  the  case  of 
a  tailor,  now  luive,  and  aged  sixty,  who 
could  distinguish  with  certainty  only 
white,  yellow  and  gray.  On  one  ocoasion, 
he  repaixed  an  article  of  dress  with  crim- 
son in  place  of  black  silk ;  and,  on  another 
occasion,  he  patched  tlm  elbow  of  a  blue 
coat  with  a  piece  of  crimson  cloth.  He 
regarded  indigo  and  prussian  Uue  as 
black,  purple  as  a  modification  of  blue, 
while  green  puzzled  him  extremely.  He 
considered  carmine,  lake  and  crimson  to 
be  blue.  The  solar  spectrum  appeared  to 
him  to  consist  only  of  yellow  and  light 
blue.  None  of  the  family  of  tliis  person 
bad  the  same  defect  In  these  various 
cases^  the  persons  are  insensible  to  red 
Ught,  and  all  the  colors  into  which  it  en- 
ters. Mr.  Dalton  thinks  it  probable  that 
the  red  light  is,  in  these  cases,  absorbed 
by  the  vitreous  humor,  which  he  sup- 
poses may  have  a  blue  tint  If,  which  is 
probable,  the  choroid  coat  be  essential  to 
vision,  we  may  ascribe  the  loss  of  red 
light  in  certain  eyes  tq  the  retina  itself 
having  a  hhie  tint  If  the  dissection  of 
the  eye  of  any  peison  who  poaseaseB  this 


peculiarity  shall  not  establish  either  of 
these  two  suppositions,  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  supposing  that  tt|e  retina  is 
insensible  to  the  colors  at  the  end  of  the 
spectrum,  just  as  the  ear  of  certain  per- 
sons has  been  proved  by  doctor  Wollaa- 
ton  to  be  insensible  to  sounds  at  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  scale  of  musical  notes, 
while  it  is  perfectly  sensible  to  all  other 
sounds. 

Optical  InstnmefUs,  The  impediments 
to  the  vision  of  very  near  objects  arise 
iaeom  two  great  a  divergence  of  the  rays  in 
each  pencil  incident  on  the  eye,  and  are 
remedied  by  the  microscope.  The  most 
powerful  single  microscopes  are  very 
soudl  globules  of  glass,  which  any  person 
may  make  for  himself,  by  melting  the 
ends  of  fine  threads  of  glass  in  the  flame 
of  a  candle ;  or  by  taking  a  little  fine  pow- 
dered glass  on  the  point  of  a  veiy  small 
needle,  and  melting  it  into  a  gbbule  be- 
fore a  smooth  blow-pipe.  Tt  was  with 
such  microscopes  as  these  that  Leuwen- 
hoek  made  all  his  wonderful  discoveries^ 
most  of  which  are  deposited  in  the  British 
museum.  The  double  or  compound  mi- 
croscope dififers  from  the  preceding  in  this 
respect — ^that  it  coiisists  of  at  least  two 
lenses,  by  one  of  which  an  image  is  form- 
ed within  the  tube  of  the  microscope ;  and 
this  image  is  viewed  through  the  eye-glass 
instead  of  the  object  itself,  as  in  the  single 
microscope.  In  this  respect,  the  princi- 
ple is  analogous  to  that  of  the  telescope, 
only  that,  as  the  latter  is  intended  to  view 
dismnt  objects,  the  object-iens  is  of  a  long 
focus,  and  consequently  of  a  modersle 
magnifying  power,  and  the  eye-glass  of  a 
short  focus,  which  magnifies  considerably 
the  image  made  by  the  object-lens ;  where- 
as, the  microscope  heio^  intended  only  for 
minute  objects,  the  object-lens  is  conse- 
quently of  a  short  focus,  and  the  eye- 
glass, in  this  case,  is  not  of  so  high  a 
magnifying  power.  The  solar  microscope 
is  a  kind  of  camera  oiscura,  which,  in  a 
darkened  chamber,  throws  the  image  on  a 
wall  or  screen.  It  consists  of  two  lenses 
fixed  opposite  a  hole  in  a  board  or  window- 
shutter— one  which  condenses  the  light 
of  the  sun  upon  the  object  (which  is 
placed  between  them),  and  the  other 
which  forms  the  image.  There  is  also  a 
plam  reflector  placed  without,  moved  by  a 
wheel  and  pinion,  which  may  be  so  reg- 
ulated as  to  throw  the  sun's  rays  upon  the 
outer  lens.  Mr.  Adam's  most  ingenious  in-^ 
ventk>n — the  lucemaf  microscope — is  ako 
to  he  considered  as  a  kind  of  camera  o^ 
scura^  onlv  the  light,  in  this  latter  case, 
proceeds  mm  a  lamp  instead  of  fixMQ  tbm 
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son,  which  rendora  it  ccmvenient  to  be 
used  at  all  times.  From  what  has  been 
said  on  the  nature  of  the  microscope,  the 
principle  of  the  telescope  may  be  easily 
understood.  Telescopes  are  of  two  kinds 
— the  one  depending  on  the  firinciple  of 
refraction,  and  called  the  dtoptric  telescope, 
the  other  on  the  principle  of  reflection, 
and  therefore  termed  the  r^/Ucivng  tele- 
scope. (For  a  further  account  of  this 
instrument,  see  TtU9Copt,\ 
'  InJUdum  of  Light  Tne  direction  of 
the  rays  of  light  is  changed,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  their  approach  to  certain  bodies, 
by  reflection  and  reflection ;  and,  conse- 
quently, we  must  admit  that  there  is  some 
power  in  these  bodies  by  which  such 
efi^ts  are  universally  produced.  If  re- 
flection was  produced  simply  by  the 
impinging  of  pardcles  of  light  on  hard  or 
elasdc  bodies,  or  if  they  were  in  diem- 
selves  elasdc,  the  same  eflects  would  fol- 
low as  in  the  impulse  of  other  elastic  bod- 
ies ;  but  the  angle  of  incidence  could  not 
be  equal  to  the  angle  of  reflection,  unless 
the  particles. of  light  were  perfectly  elastic, 
or  tne  bodies  on  which  they  impinged 
were  perfectly  elastic.  Now,  we  know 
that  the  bodies  on  which  these  particles 
impinge  are  not  perfectly  elastic  ;  and 
also  that,  if  the  particles  of  light  were  per- 
fectly elastic,  the  diffusion  of  light  from 
the  reflecting  bodies  would  be  very  differ- 
ent from  its  ]>resent  appearance;  for,  as 
no  body  can  be  perfectly  polished,  the 
particles  of  light,  which  are  so  inconceiv- 
ably small,  w<ndd  be  reflected  back  by  the 
tnequalides  on  the  surface  in  everr  direc- 
tion ;  consequently  we  are  led  to  this  con- 
clusion— that  the  reflecting  bodies  are 
nossesscd  of  a  power  which  acts  at  some 
uttle  distance  from  their  surfaces.  If  this 
reasoning  is  allowed  to  be  just,  it  necessa- 
rily follows  that,  if  a  ray  of  light,  instead 
of  impinging  on  a  body,  should  pass  so 
near  to  it  as  to  be  within  the  sphere  of 
that  power  which  the  body  possesses,  it 
must  necessarily  sufier  a  change  in  its  di- 
rection. Actual  experiments  conflrm  the 
truth  of  this  position ;  and  to  the  change 
in  the  direction  of  a  particle  of  light,  ow- 
ing to  its  nearness  to  a  body,  we  give  the 
name  of  it^Udion.  From  one  of  these 
experiments,  made  bv  sir  Isaac  Newton, 
the  whole  of  this  subject  will  be  easily 
understood.  At  the  distance  of  two  or 
three  feet  from  tlie  window  of  a  darkened 
room,  in  which  was  a  hole  three  fourths 
of  an  inch  broad  to  admit  the  light,  he 
placed  a  black  sheet  of  pasteboard,  having 
m  the  middle  a  bole  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  square,  and  behind  the  hole  the  blade 


of  a  sbsip  knife,  to  intensept  a  small  part 
of  the  light  which  would  otherwise  have 
passed  through  the  hole.  The  planes  of 
the  pasteboard  and  blade  were  parallel  to 
each  other ;  and,  when  the  pasteboard  was 
removed  at  such  a  distance  from  the  win- 
dow as  that  all  the  light  coming  into  the 
room  must  pass  through  the  hole  in  the 
pasteboard,  ne  received  what  came  through 
this  hole  on  a  piece  of  peper^two  or  three 
feet  beyond  the  knife,  and  pereeived  two 
streams  of  fiiint  light  shooting  out  both 
ways  from  the  b^im  of  Uglft  into  the 
shadow.  As  the  brightness  of  the  direct 
rays  obscured  the  fainter  light,  by  making 
a  hole  in  his  paper,  he  let  them  pass 
through,  and  had  tnus  an  opportunity  of 
attending  closely  to  the  two  streams, 
which  were  neariy  eoual  in  length, 
breadth,  and  quantity  of  light  That  part 
which  was  nearest  to  the  sun's  direct 
light  was  pretty  strong  for  the  space  of 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  decreasing 
graduallv  till  it  became  imperceptible; 
and,  at  the  edge  of  the  knife,  it  subtended 
an  angle  of  about  12°,  or  at  most  14®. 
Another  knife  was  then  placed  opposite  to 
the  former,  and  he  observed  that,  when 
the  distance  of  their  edges  was  about  the 
f  7  iftb  part  of  an  inch,  the  stream  divided  in 
tne  middle,  and  lefl  a  shadow  between  the 
two  parts,  which  was  so  dark  that  ali  light 
passkig  between  the  knives  seemed  to  be 
bent  aside  to  one  knife  or  the  other.  A» 
the  knives  were  brought  nearer  to  each 
other,  this  shadow  grew  broader,  till,  upon 
the  contact  of  the  knives,  the  whole  hgbt 
disappeared.  Pursuing  his  observations 
upon  this  sppearance,  he  perceived  fringes^ 
as  they  may  be  termed,  oi  different  colored 
light,  three  made  on  one  side  by  the  edse 
of  one  knife,  and  three  on  the  other  side 
bv  the  edge  of  the  other;  and  thence  con- 
cluded that,  as,  in  refraction^  the  rays  of 
light  are  differentlv  acted  upon,  so  are 
they  at  a  distance  from  bodies  by  inflec- 
tion ;  and. by  many  other  experiments  of 
the  same  kind,  he  supported  his  position, 
which  is  confirmed  by  all  subsequent  ex- 
periments. We  may  naturally  conclude 
that,  from  this  propernr  of  inflection, 
some  curious  changes  will  be  produced  in 
the  appearance  of  external  objects.  If  we 
take  a  piece  of  wire  of  a  less  diameter  tham 
the  pupil  of  the  eye,  and  place  it  between 
the  eye  and  a  distant  object,  the  latter 
win  appear  magnified  ;  for  the  rays  by 
which  tne  object,  would  have  been  other- 
wise seen  are  intercepted  by  the  wirs^ 
and  it  is  now  seen  by  inflected  reyi^ 
which  make  a  greater  angle  than  the  direet 
rays. 
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Mtund  Phenomena,    Tbemott  inteiv 
esting  of  these  10  the  ram&our,  which  con- 
of  two  bowa,  or  arches,  extended 


acroBB  the  part  of  th^  sky,  which  is  oppo- 
site to  the  sun.  The  innermost  of  the 
bows,  and  which  is  most  commonly  seen 
by  itself,  it  being  the  principal  rainbow,  is 
part  of  a  circle  whose  diameter  is  82P,  and 
is  nothing  more  than  an  infinite  number 
of  prismatic  spectra  of  the  sun  arranged  in 
the  circumference  of  a  circle,  the  colon 
being  the  very  same,  and  occupying  the 
same  space  as  in  the  spectrum  produced 
from  the  sun's  light  The  red  rays  form 
the  outermost  portion,  and  the  violet  revs 
the  innermost  pordon  of  the  bow.  The 
external  or  secondary  bow  is  much  fainter 
than  the  other,  and  has  the  violet  outer- 
most and  the  red  inneitnost  It  is  part  of 
a  circle  104^  in  diameter.  As  the  rain- 
bow is  never  seen  unless  when  the  sun  is 
shining,  and  when  rain  is  fidling  between 
the  spectator  and  the  part  of  the  horizon 
where  the  bow  is  seen,  it  is  obvious  that 
it  depends  upon  the  decomposition  of  the 
white  light  of  the  sun,  by  the  refraction  of 
the  drops  of  rain  and  their  subsequent  re- 
flection within  the  drops-^an  explanation 
sufficiently  adequate,  nora  the  fiict  that 
rainbows  are  produced  bv  the  sprav  of 
wBC^Hblls,  and  may  be  made  artificiaU^  by 
scattering  water  with  a  brush  or  syrmge 
when  tl^  sun  is  shining.  The  primaiy 
bow  is  the  effect  of  one  reflection  and  two 
vefrections  of  die  sun's  rays  by  the  drops 
of  rain :  the  secondaiy  one  is  formed  by 
two  reflections  and  two  refractions.  With- 
in the  primary  rainbow,  and  immediately 
in  contact  with  it,  there  have  been  seen 
what  are  called  eupernumtrary  rainbows, 
each  of  which  consists  of  red  and  green. 
Their  origin  has  not  been  explained* 
Lwutr  rainbows  have  been  seen ;  but  they 
d^Qfer  in  no  respect  from  those  fbrmed  by 
the  solar  ravs,  exo«>ting  in  the  fkinmess 
of  their  light.  A  kcdo  is  a  circle,  either 
composed  of  white  light,  or  consisting  of 
the  prismatic  colors,  which  is  occasionally 
seen  round  the  sun  or  moon.  PaHuUa 
are  mock  suns,  which  appear  at  places 
where  two  haloes  or  arches  of  luminous 
circles  about  the  sun  intersect  each  other. 
The  prismatic  haloes  which  are  some- 
limes  visible  about  the  sun  and  moon,  in 
fine  weather,  when  white,  thin,  fleecy 
clouds  are  floating  in  the  atmosphere,  are 
called  corwuB.  Owing  to  the  dazzling 
eiflect  of  the  sun's  rays,  the  haloes  which 
aursouad  bis  disk  may  be  seen  to  most 
jMlvantage  by  reflection  in  a  pool  of  water. 
These  phenomena  aie  attnbuted  to  the 
eiystals  of  ice  and  snow  floating  in  the 


atmoqthere^  and,  in  some  eases,  10  the  ac- 
tion of  drops  of  rain  of  difiercnt  sizes. 
The  elevation  of  coasts,  ships  and  moun- 
tains above  their  usual  level,  when  seen  in 
the  distant  horizon,  has  been  long  known 
and  described  under  tiie  name  of  Jooimng'. 
The  name  of  mm^e  has  been  applied  by 
the  French  to  the  same  class  of  phenome- 
na; and  the  appellation  o£  faia  morgana 
has  been  bestowed  by  the  Italians  to  the 
sin^ilar  appearances  of  the  same  kind, 
which  have  repeatedly  been  seen  in  the 
straits  of  Messina.  When  the  rimng  sun 
throws  his  rays  at  an  angle  of  45^  on  the 
sea  of  Rej^o,  and  neither  wind  nor  nun 
ruffle  the  smooth  surflice  of  the  water  in 
the  bay,  the  spectator,  on  an  eminence  in 
the  city,  who  places  his  back  to  the  son 
and  his  face  to  the  sea,  observes,  as  it 
were  upon  its  surface,  numberiess  series 
of  pilasters,  arches  and  caades  distinctly 
delineated;  regular  columns,  k>fly  towen^ 
supert)  palaces,  with  balconies  and  win- 
dows ;  extended  valleys  of  trees,  deltgbtfiil 
plains,  with  herds  and  flocks;  armies  of 
men  on  foot  and  horseback,  and  many 
other  strange  figures,  in  their  natural  col- 
on and  proper  actions,  passing  one  an- 
other in  rapid  succession.  When  vapoia 
and  dense  exhalations,  rising  to  the  height 
of  about  twenty  feet,  appear,  then  the  same 
objects  are  seen  depicted,  ss  it  were  In  the 
vapor,  and  suspended  in  the  air,  though 
with  less  distinctness  than  before.  Cap- 
tain Scoresby,  when  navigating  the  North- 
em  seas,  was  able  to  recognise  his  fitther^ 
ship  when  below  the  horizon,  finoni  the 
inverted  image  of  it  which  appeared  in 
the  air.  **It  waS)"  says  he,  ''so  well  de- 
fined, that  I  could  distinguish,  by  a  tel- 
escope, eveiy  sail,  the  general  rig  of  the 
ship,  and  its  particuhur  character,  inso- 
much that  I  confidentiy  pronounced  it  to 
be  my  father^s  ship,  the  Fame,  which  it 
afterwards  proved  to  be ;  thou^,  in  com- 
paring notes  with  my  father,  I  found 
that  our  relative  position  at  the  time 
gave  our  distance  from  one  soother  very 
nearly  30  miles,  being  about  17  miles  be- 
yond the  horizon,  and  some  leagues  be- 
yond the  limit  of  direct  vision."  In  the 
sandy  plains  of  Egypt  the  mirage  is  seen 
to  great  advahtaffe.  These  plains  are 
oflen  interrupted  by  small  eminences,  up- 
on which  the  inhabitants  have  built  theti 
villages,  in  order  to  escape  the  inunda- 
tions of  the  Nile.  In  the  morning  and 
evening,  objects  are  seen  in  their  natural 
fbnn  and  position ;  but  where  the  surface 
of  the  sandy  ground  is  heated  by  the  sun, 
the  land  seems  terminated,  at  a  particular 
distance,  by  a  general  inundation,,  (he  vil- 
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leges  beyond  it  appearmg  fike  00  nmnv 
istaods  m  a  great  lak<},  and  between  each 
village  an  inveited  imase  of  it  is  seen. 
Tbia  optical  deception  has  been  noticed 
from  the  remotest  times.  The  prophet 
Isaiah  alludes  to  it,  when  he  says,  ^  and 
the  parched  ground  shall  become  a  pool." 
The  cause  of  these  phenomena  consists  in 
variations  in  the  refractive  power  of  the' 
annosphere,  which  may  be  proved  by  ac- 
tual experiment  This  has  been  done  in 
a  variety  of  ways ;  but  we  shall  only  men" 
don  the  method  adopted  by  doctor  Brew- 
Mer.  He  held  a  heated  iron  above  a  mass 
of  vmter  bounded  by  parallel  plates  of 
glass:  as  the  heat  cescended  slowly 
thrsugh  the  fluid,  a  regular  variation  of 
density,  diminishing  from  the  bottom  to 
the  surface,  took  place.  On  withdrawing 
the  heated  iron,  and  putting  a  cold  body 
in  its  place,  or  even  on  allowing  the  air 
to  act  aione,  the  superficial  stratum  of 
water  gave  out  its  heat  so  as  to  produce  a 
decrease  of  dennty  from  the  surface  to  a 
certain  depth  below  it  Through  the  me- 
dium thus  constituted,  tiie  phenomenon 
of  the  mirage  was  observable  in  the  finest 
manner. — vUon  of  the  Mnoaphere,  As 
tiiB  earth  is  sunttnnded  with  an  atmosphere, 
varying  in  density  from  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  where  it  is  the  densest,  to  the  height 
of  about  45  miles,  where  it  is  extremely 
rare,  and  just  able  to  reflect  the  rays  of  the 
setting  sun,  the  rays  of  the  sun,  moon  and 
stars  are  refracted  into  curve  lines,  unless 
when  they  are  incident  upon  it  perpendicu- 
larljr.  Hence  the  apparem  altitude  of  the  ce- 
lestial bodies  is  always  greater  than  their 
real  altitude,  and  they  appear  above  the 
horizon  when  they  are  actually  below  it 
But  while  the  solar  rays  traverse  the 
earrh^s  atmosphere,  they  suffer  another 
change  from  the  resisting  medium  which 
they  encounter.  When  the  sun,  or  any 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  is  considerably  el- 
evated above  the  horizon,  its  light  is 
transmitted  to  the  earth  without  any  per- 
ceptible change;  but  when  these  bodies 
are  near  the  horizon,  their  light  must  pass 
through  a  long  tract  of  air,  and  is  consid- 
erably mod  IM  before  it  readies  the  eve 
-  of  the  observer.  The  ntomemum  of  toe 
red,  or  greatest  refirangible  rays^  being 
greater  than  the  momentum  of  the  violet, 
or  Ssast  refinngibie  rays,  die  former  will 
force  their  way  through  the  resisdng  me- 
dhim,  while  the  latter  vrill  be  either  re- 
flected or  absorbed.  A  white  beam  of 
light  will  therefore  be  deprived  of  a  por- 
tion of  its  blue  rays  by  its  horizontal 
fassa^  through  ibe  attBosphere,  and  the 
fesultmg  color  wiil  be  eiuer  annge  or 


red,  according  to  the  auandtv  of  the  least 
refrangible  rays  that  have  been  stopt  in 
their  course  ;  hence  the  rich  and  brilliant 
hue  with  which  nature  is  gilded  by  the 
setting  sun,  and  hence  the  glowing  red 
which  tinges  the  morning  and  evening 
cloud.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  red 
ravs  penetrate  through  the  atmosphere, 
while  the  blue  rays,  less  able  to  surmount 
the  renstance  which  they  meet,  are  re- 
flected or  absorbed  in  their  passage.  It  is 
to  this  cause  that  we  must  ascribe  the  blue 
color  of  the  sky,  and  the  brislit  azure 
which  tinges  the  mountains  of  Sie  distant 
landscape.  As  we  ascend  in  the  at- 
mosphere, the  deepness  of  the  blue  tinge 
dies  away ;  and  to  the  aeronaut  who  has 
soared  above  the  denser  strata,  or  to 
the  traveller  who  has  ascended  the  Alps 
or  the  Andes,  the  sky  appeara  of  a  deep 
black,  while  the  blue  rays  find  a  ready 
passage  through  the  attenuated  strata  of 
the  atmosphere.  It  is  owine  to  the  same 
cause,  that  the  diver  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  is  surrounded  with  the  red  light  which 
has  pierced  through  the  superincumbent 
fluid,  and  that  the  blue  rays  are  reflected 
from  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  Were  it 
not  for  the  reflecting  power  of  the  air, 
and  of  the  clouds  which  float  in  the  lower 
regions  of  the  atmosphere,  we  should  be 
involved  in  total  dareness  by  the  setting 
of  the  sun,  and  all  the  objects  around  us 
would  sumr  a  total  eclipse  by  every  cloud 
that  passed  over  his  disk.  It  is  to  the  mul- 
tiplied reflecdons  which  the  liffht  of  the 
sun  suflere  in  the  atmosphere  that  we  are 
indebted  for  the  li^ht  of  day,  when  the 
earth  is  enveloped  with  impenetrable 
clouds.  From  tne  same  cause  arises  the 
sober  hue  of  the  morning  and  evening 
twilight,  which  increases  as  wo  recede 
from  the  equator,  till  it  blesses  with  per- 
petual day  the  inhabitants  of  the  polar 
reffions. — Cohred  Shadotos,  The  shadows 
of^bodies  placed  only  in  one  light,  and  at 
a  distance  from  all  other  bodies  capable 
of  reflecting  light,  must  necessarily  bo 
black.  In  a  summer  morning,  or  evening, 
however,  the  shadows  of  bodies  formed 
eidier  by  the  light  of  the  sun,  or  by  that 
of  a  candle,  have  been  observed  to  be 
bhie:  this  obviously  arises  from  the  shad- 
ows beinff  iliaminated  with  the  light  of 
the  blue  e^.  The  colors  thus  produced 
vary  in  di&rent  countries,  and  at  diflerent 
seasons  of  the  year,  from  a  pale  blue  to  a 
violet  black ;  and  when  there  are  yellow 
vapora  in  the  horizon,  or  yellow  light  re- 
flected from  the  lower  part  of  dbe  sky^ 
either  at  sunrise  or  at  sunset,  the  shadows 
have  a  thige  of  green,  arinng  from  l3)e 
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UDion  of  those  aocideatal  nys  with  the 
blue  tint  of  the  shadow.  If  the  light  of 
the  auQ  or  of  the  candle  be  &int,  tlien  the 
shadow  of  the  body,  formed  by  the  light 
of  the  sky,  will  be  visible  also,  and  the 
two  shades  will  be  the  one  blue  and  the 
other  a  pale  yellow.  This  fiict  has  been 
ascribed  to  the  circumstance  of  the  light 
of  the  candle  and  that  of  the  rising  and 
setting  sun  being  of  a  yellowish  unge ; 
but  though  this  will  increase  the  effect,  it 
is  not  the  main  cause  of  it,  as  one  of  the 
sliadows  would  be  yellow,  even  if  the 
light  of  the  Sim  and  the  candle  had  been 
perfectly  white.  The  phenomena  of  col- 
ored shadows  are  sometimes  finely  seen 
in  the  interior  of  a  room,  the  source  of 
one  of  the  colors  being  sometimes  the 
blue  sky,  and  the  other  the  green  window 
blinds,  me  painted  walls,  or  the  colored  fur- 
niture.— Converpng  and  dxoerfing  Beams, 
When  the  sun  is  descending  in  me  west, 
through  masses  of  open  clouds,  the  di- 
verging of  his  beams,  rendered  visible  by 
their  passage  through  numerous  openings, 
fonns  frequently  a  veiy  beautiful  phenom- 
enon. It  is  sometimes  accompanied  with 
one  of  an  opposite  kind,  viz.  tlie  conver- 
sency  of  beams  to  a  point  in  the  eastern 
horizon  opposite  to  the  sun,  and  as  fiu*  be- 
neath the  horizon  as  the  sun  is  above  it, 
as  if  another  sun,  tlirowing  out  divergent 
beams,  were  about  to  rise  in  the  east 
This  phenomenon  is  rarely  seen  in  per- 
fection, and  has  never  been  observed  until 
within  a  few  years.  In  order  to  explain 
it,  let  us  suppose  a  line  to  Join  the  eye  of 
the  observer  and  the  sun.  Let  beams  issue 
fit>m  the  sun  in  all  possible  directions,  and 
let  us  suppose  that  planes  pass  through 
these  beams,  and  through  the  line  joining 
.  the  eye  of  the  observer  and  the  sun,  which 
will  be  their  common  intersection,  like  tlie 
axis  of  an  orange,  or  the  axis  of  the  earth, 
through  which  there  pass  all  the  septa  of 
the  former,  and  all  the  planes  passing 
through  the  meridians  of  tne  latter.  An 
eye,  therefore,  situated  in  this  line,  or  com- 
mon intersection  of  all  the  planes,  will, 
when  looking  at  a  concave  sky,  apparently 
spherical,  see  them  divei^ging  from  tlie 
sun  on  one  side,  and  converging  towards 
the  opposite  point,  just  as  an  eye  m  the 
axis  of  a  large  glot>e  would  perceive  all 
the  planes  passing  through  the  meridians 
diverging  on  one  side  and  convei^ng  on 
another. 

Optimates,  with  the  Romans ;  the 
party  of  the  nobilitv  (tones),  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  popmares  (men  of  the  peo- 
ple— liberals). 

Optiiiism;  that  philosophical  and  re- 


ligious opinion  which  maintains  that  Mb 
world,  in  spite  of  its  apparent  imperfec- 
tions, is  the  best,  and  could  not  be  other- 
wise than  it  is.  Even  the  Stoics  and 
Plotinus  were  of  this  opinion.  This 
name,  however,  is  chiefly  given  to  the 
doctrine  of  Leibnitz — that  God  has,  among 
the  possible  worlds  which  presented  them- 
selves to  his  understanding,  chosen  and 
created  the  besL  Leibnitz  developed  this 
doctrine  in  bis  Tkeodioea,  iNuticularly  with 
reference  to  the  doubts  and  objections  of 
Bavie,  on  account  of  the  evil  in  the  world, 
and  showed  that  what  appears  imperfect 
considered  by  itself,  is  by  no  means  im- 
perfect considered  with  regard  to  the 
whole,  and  that  the  single  parts  are  tlie 
best  when  considered  in  their  connexion 
witli  the  whole.  This  philosophical  doc- 
trine was  generally  reduced  to  the  di- 
lemma— If  this  world  were  not  the  best, 
God  either  did  not  know  a  better  one,  or 
was  unable  or  unwilling  to  create  it — 
suppositions  which  impugn  his  onini»- 
cience,  omnipotence  or  perfect  benevo- 
lence. Hence  the  inference  was,  that  this 
world  must  be  considered  the  best.  (See 
Leonh.  Creuzer,  LeibnUii  Doctrina  dt 
Mufhde  Optimo ;  see,  also,  the  article  Cdbi- 
didt.) 

OiiAci.Es ;  responses  given  by  penons 
who  pretended  to  divine  inspiration;  also 
the  places  where  the  responses  were 
uttered  with  certain  prescribed  ceremo- 
nies. There  is  not  a  sufficient  stock  of 
trustworthy  information  troui  antiquity  to 
determine  their  origin  or  nature.  The 
origin  of  the  Elgyptian  oracles  is  dated  at 
a  period  to  which  not  even  traditions,  and 
much  less  historical  monuments,  extend. 
The  oldest  was  Jiat  at  Meroe ;  next,  those 
at  Thebes  and  Ammonium.  In  each  of 
these  places,  Jupiter  Ammon  was  the  pre- 
siding deity.  The  oracle  at  Dodona  (q.  v.J^ 
the  oldest  in  Greece,  was  formed  on  the 
model  of  the  last  mentioned,  but  united 
tlie  Egyptian  and  Pela^an  character. 
The  account  ffiven  by  l^rodotus  of  the 
origin  of  the  Pelasgian  oracle,  shows  that 
a  colony  from  Africa  attempted,  by  such 
an  institution,  to  establish  themselves  in 
Greece.  But  a  sacred  tree  in  tliis  place 
was,  at  an  earlier  period,  oracular,  and  the 
rustling  of  its  branches  bad  been  received 
as  responses:  consecrated  wouieu  from 
Africa  (prophetesses,  tlie  black  doves  of 
Herodotus)  only  dedicated  this  Pelasgian 
oracle  to  Jupiter  Ammon.  According  to 
Ritter,  the  oracle  of  Dodona  (fomierly 
Bodona)  points  to  the  service  of  Buddha. 
Of  equal  antiquity,  perhaps,  was  the  oracle 
in  BcBotia,  which  first  belonged  to  thai 
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Earth,  then  to  Thenii^  and  afterwards 
was  transferi-ed  to  Apollo.  Still  later  was 
iflstituted  the  oracle  at  Delphi  (q.  v.  j,  which 
became  the  most  hriportant  of  all,  partly 
from  its  &vorable  situation,  and  i^artly 
from  its  connexion  with  the  council  of 
the  Amphictyons,  at  Pvlse.  Besides,  Ju- 
piter had  an  oracle  at  lillis,  at  Pisa,  and  in 
a  subterranean  cave  in  Crete ;  and  Apollo 
at  Delos,  where  the  whispering  or  the 
trees  gave  responses,  at  Miletus,  where  a 
sacred  fountain,  at  Clan>s,  not  far  ^m 
Colophon,  where  a  consecrated  river,  in- 
9pired  the  priests,  and  many  others.  In 
addition  to  tliese,  the  oracle  of  Trophonius, 
at  Lebadia,  in  Bceotia,  and  thatof  Amphi- 
^us,  at  Oropus,  on  tlie  borders  of  Attica 
and  Bceotia,  were  in  high  reputation  in 
Greece.  Juno  had  an  oracle  in  the  Co- 
rinthian territory;  Hercules,  at  Bura,  in 
Achaia,  lyhere  answers  were  given  by 
throwing  dice ;  Bacchus,  at  Ampliiclea,  in 
Phocis,  which  returned  answers  in  dreams, 
&c.  Tzetzes  mentions  an  oracle  of  Ulys- 
ses; and  other  heroes  and  prophets  had 
theirs.  The  Romans  had  no  domestic 
oracles,  if  we  except  the  Aibunea,  the 
Cumaean  Sibyl,  the  Sibylline  books,  the 
oracle  of  Faunus  andof  Fortuna  atPrsenes- 
te  (wliich  belong  to  the  earliest  times,  aad 
afterwards  lost  their  reputadon),  but  had 
recourse  to  those  of  Greece  and  Egynt 
In  the  founding  of  cides  and  colonies,  the 
introduction  ornew  goveniments,  the  un- 
dertaking of  important  enterprises,  b(Mh  in 
war  and  peace,  and  pardcularlv  in  all 
cases  of  great  necessity,  the  oracles  were 
consulted,  and  rich  gifts  presented  to  them ; 
theur  priests  needed  great  watchfulness 
and  prudence  not  to  expose  themselves. 
Darkness  and  ambiguity  in  the  responses 
was  the  common  resource.  Sometimes, 
however,  there  were  obvious  failures. 
But,  notwithstanding  these,  and  notwith- 
standing well-known  instances  of  corrup- 
tion, they  long  maintained  their  standing, 
and  sunk  only  with  the  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence of  Greece.  Under  the  reign  of 
Theodosius,  the  temples  of  the  prophetic 
deities  were  shut  up  or  demolished.  Van 
Dale  and  Fontenelle  thought  to  explain 
the  whole  system  of  oracular  resptkiaes 
by  priesUy  management,  founded  on  the 
popular  delusion.  Others  have  thought 
this  insufficient  to  account  for  the  fact  that 
the  wisest  men  in  a  refined  nation  received 
them  as  sacred  for  centuries,  as  in  Greece. 
— See  Clavier's  M^moire  9ur  Us  Oracles 
diM  Andais  (1819). 
Orama,  Diorama.  (See  Panorama.) 
ORAi«oE(ct/n»aurafdiuirt);  a  low,  ever- 
green, branching  tree,  bearing  oblong, 
vol.  IX.  35 


oval,  acute,  smooth  and  shining  leaves^ 
inserted  on  winged  leaf-stalks,  by  which 
character  it  is  easily  distinguished  from 
the  lemon.  The  flowers  are  white,  con- 
taining about  twenty  stamens,  and  arpt 
disposed  in  clusters  of  from  two  to  six  up- 
on a  common  peduncle.  The  fruit  is 
globose,  bright  yellow,  and  contains  a 
pulp,  which  consists  of  a  collection  of 
oblong  vesicles  filled  vrith  a  sugary  and 
refreshing  juice :  it  is,  besides,  divided 
into  eight  or  ten  compartments,  each  con- 
taining several  seeds.  The  principal  va- 
rieties are  the  sweet  or  China,  and 
tlie  bitter  or  Seville  oranse ;  the  Maltese 
orange  is  also  deserving  ofnodce,  from  its 
red  pulp.  Though  now  extensively  culti- 
vated in  the  south  of  Europe,  the  intro- 
duction of  the  orange  is  of  modem  date, 
and  it  was  unknown  in  that  continent  till 
about  the  begmmng  of  the  fifteenth  can 
tury.  At  the  present  time,  it  forms  an 
extensive  brancn  of  commerce  between 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  more  northern 
countries.  It  is  exceedingly  long-lived, 
and  is  still  esteemed  young  at  the  age  of  a 
century.  An  essential  oil  is  obtained 
from  tlie  flowers,  which  is  hardly  less 
esteemed  than  the  celebrated  ottar  of 
roses.  Bergamot  is  a  well-knovm  per- 
fume, obtained  from  the  rind  of  a  variety 
of  the  orange, .  and  has  received  the  name 
fiom  the  town  of  Bergamo^  in  Italy,  where 
this  varie^  is  much  cultivated.  Th» 
wood  of  this  tree  is  fine-grained,  compact, 
susceptible  of  a  fine  polish,  and  is  em- 
ploved  in  the  arts.  The  orange,  together 
witn  the  lemon,  citron,  lime,  shaddock, 
and  indeed  almost  the  entire  family  awran- 
tiacetBf  is  a  native  of  tropical  Asia  and  the 
East  Indies.  A  singular  exception  is 
found  in  our  own  country:  a  species  of 
orange,  bc«ring  fruit  of  a  very  agreeable 
fibvor,  is  extremely  abundant  in  East 
Florida,  and,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  scientific  travellers,  is  undoubtedly  na- 
tive :  it  has  not,  however,  been  accurately 
compared  witii  other  species,  and,  what  is 
more  remarkable,  although  mentioned  by 
early  travellers,  has  not  hitherto  found  its 
way  into  systematic  works  on  our  botany. 
Orange  ;  an  ancient  principality  m 
France,  which,  firom  the  eleventn  to  the 
sixteenth  century,  had  its  own  princes. 
Philibert  of  Ch&lons,  the  last  prince,  hav- 
ing died,  without  issue,  in  1531,  the  prin- 
cipality passed,  through  his  sister  (who 
wa*  married  to  the  count  of  Nassau),  to 
tbe  house  of  Nassau.  It  continued  in  this 
family  till  ±e  death  (1702)  of  William 
Henry  of  Nassau-Orange  (Williafti  III  of 
England),  when  die  succession  became 
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the  subject  of  a  long  contest  The  prin- 
cipal claimants  were  Frederic  William  I, 
king  of  Pnissia  (who  claimed  tlirou^  his 
mother |,  and  the  prince  of  Nassau-Dietz, 
stadthoider  of  Friesland  (who  claimed  by 
the  will  of  William  III).  The  king  of 
Prussia,  notwithstanding  the  protest  of  tlie 
other  claimants,  ceded  the  principality,  by 
the  peace  of  Utrecht  (1713),  to  France. 
The  reigning  dynasty  of  the  Netherlands 
is  of  the  house  of  Orange,  and  the  heir- 
apparent  bears  the  title  of  princt  of 
Orangt.  In  November,  1830,  the  na- 
tional congress  of  Belgium  declared  the 
house  of  Orange-Nassau  to  be  forever  ex- 
cluded from  all  power  in  Belgium.  (See 
Maurice f  fVUIiam  ///,  William  I  (prince  of 
Orange),  miUam  I  (king  of  the  Neth- 
erlands]^ JSTassau^  and  JSTethaiands.y- 
Orange,  the  capital  of  the  principahty, 
an  old  city,  known  to  the  Romans  under 
the  name  of  Arausio,  contains,  at  present, 
8864  inhabitants.  It  is  situated  on  the 
Meyne,  in  the  department  of  Vaucluse, 
five  leagues  north  of  Avignon. 

ORANOEMErf ;  the  name  ^ven  by  the 
Catholics  in  Ireland  to  their  Protestant 
countrymen,  on  account  of  their  adher- 
ence to  the  house  of  Orange.  Tjrrconnel, 
who  had  been  appointed  Iord-heu(euant 
of  Ireland  by  James  II  (q.  v.),  attempted 
to  hold  the  island  for  his  master,  and  was 
supported  in  this  design  by  the  Catholics, 
while  the  Protestants  declared  for  William, 
(q.  v.)  The  battle  of  the  Boyne  (1690) 
gave  the  superiority  to  the  latter,  and  the 
Catholics  were  exposed  to  the  niost  cruel 
treatment,  in  addition  to  being  subjected 
to  heavy  civil  and  reli^ous  disabilities. 
(See  Catholic  Emancipcdum,)  An  attempt 
has  been  made  to  revive  tne  old  Orange 
lodges,  in  opposition  to  the  Catholic  Asso- 
ciation, during  the  present  century. 

Oratorio  ;  a  musical  drama  of  a  dig- 
nified character,  which  is  destined  only  for 
musical  execution,  not  for  theatrical  action. 
Hence,  on  the  part  of  the  poetry,  it  re- 

Suires,  though  not  in  the  strict  sense  of 
le  theati-ical  drama,  the  representation  of 
on  action  or  event,  either  immediately  by 
the  persons  concerned  in  the  action  or 
event,  or  mediately  by  those  who  nurrote 
the  circumstances,  and  by  the  chorus  at 
intervals,  in  which  the  whole  body  of  in- 
dividuals concerned  express  tlieir  feelings 
in  music.  The  subject  should  be  of  a 
noble  character  (as,  for  example,  the  Crea- 
tion), and  the  music  adapted  to  express 
various  elevated  and  tender  affections. 
Oratorios  are  generally  on  religious  sub- 
jects, particularly  biblical  histories  and 
events.    The  oratorio,  properiy  speaking, 


commenced  when  sacred  music  was  dis- 
tinctly separated  from  woridly.  It  had  its 
origm  partly  in  the  songs  and  ahematiD^ 
choruses  of  the  Christian  pilgrims,  wlio 
sung  on  their  pilgrimage^  in  the  time  of 
the  crusades,  of  the  life  and  death  of  the 
Redeemer,  the  last  judgment,  and  otb^ 
religious  subjects,  in  the  streets  and  pub- 
lic places ;  and  partly  in  the  mysteries^  or 
dramatic  representations  of  sacred  nami- 
tives.  As  eariy  as  1243,  a  soiritwde  commf - 
dia  was  performed  in  Padua.  St  Philip 
of  Neri  (bom  at  Ftorence,  1515,  and  died 
at  Rome,  in  1595),  the  founder  of  the  cod- 
gresation  of  priests  of  the  oratorio,  is  re- 
garded as  tlie  person  who  first  instituted 
regular  oratorios  about  the  year  1540,  in 
Older  to  direct  the  fondness  for  the  musical 
drama  to  religious  subjects.  The  oratorios 
were  then  litde  more  than  hymns  accom- 
panied by  instrumental  music,  whence 
they  fiist  appeared  in  Rome  under  the 
name  of  lautU  spirituaU.  The  recUativt 
(q.  v.),  or  musical  narration,  was  invented 
afterwards.  At  first,  however,  the  orato- 
rios were  narratives,  rather  than  dramas, 
for  an  actor  related  the  story  to  the  specta- 
tore,  and  detailed  the  principal  points ;  and 
only  a  few  musical  passages  were  perform- 
ed, by  which  the  feeling  appropriate  to 
the  cQflerent  entuations  was  expressed. 
These  performances  in  sacred  music  ob- 
tained the  name  of  oratorios  in  the  mid- 
dle Of  the  seventeenth  century,  either  from 
the  congregation  before  spoken  of  or  from 
the  church  where  they  were  executed. 
Emilio  del  Cavalieri  ^about  1590)  compos- 
ed oratorios  with  recitatives.  In  the  sev- 
enteenth centuiy,  the  oratorio,  as  well  as 
the  opera,  became  developed  in  its  poeti- 
cal and  musical  form.  The  first  oratorios 
had  short  choruses,  in  simple  counter- 
point ;  but,  in  the  second  half  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  it  was  customary  to 
conclude  with  a  duet  every  separate  por- 
tion of  an  oratorio,  which  generally  occu- 
pied about  an  hour  in  the  performance. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centu- 
ry, Pariati,  the  Jesuit  Ceva,  Lei.  Oraini, 
Spagna,  Zeno,  and  Metastasio,  wrote  ora- 
torios, and  Caldara,  Jomelli,  Leo,Buonon- 
cini,  composed  the  music.  A  more  ele 
vated  character  was  given  to  the  oratorio 
by  Handel,  who  devoted  all  his  power  to 
the  chorus  till  1732.  Haydn  distinguish- 
ed himself  by  richness  of  description,  and 
he  introduced  worldly  subjects  and  music 
into  the  oratorio. — Oratorio  signifies,  like- 
wise, a  place  of  prayer,  especially  in  mon- 
asteries. 

Oratory,  Priests  op  the  ;  a  religious 
order  founded  by  Philip  Neri  ^q.  v.),  in  1574, 
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lor  the  study  of  theology,  and  for  super- 
ibteoding  the  religious  exercises  of  the 
devout  The  members  ai*e  not  bound  by 
the  monastic  vows.  In  Italy,  the  order 
still  exists;  but  the  more  important  con- 
gregation of  the  fathers  of  the  oratory  of 
Jesus  in  France — which  was  founded  in 
1611,  at  Piuis^  and  has  contiiined  several 
distinguished  members,  as  the  philosopher 
Malebranche,  the  Orientalist  Morin,  and 
the  Uberal  theologian  Richard  Simon — 
is  no  longer  in  existence.  The  Italian 
order  follows,  as  did  the  French,  the  rule 
of  St.  Augusdne. 

Okbilxus  PiTPiLLua ;  a  grammarian  of 
Beneventutn,  who  taught  in  Rome  during 
Cicero's  consulship.  He  has  acquired  ce- 
lebrity by  the  mention  which  Horace  has 
made  of  him  (Ep.  II,  1, 70) ,  as  the  plago- 
sus  OrbUius  (the  flogging  Orbilius]. 

Orbits  of  the  Plapiets.  (See^iron- 
om^j  vol.  i,  pages  435  and  436,  also  the 
articles  Kepler  and  Planets.) 

ORCij)Es.    (See  Orkney  Islands,) 

Orcball,  or  Argol  (roHOa  iincloria) ; 
a  species  of  lichen,  celebrated  for  yielding 
a  fine  puiple  color,  which  is  employed  in 
dyeing.  It  is  chiefly  obtained,  in  com- 
merce, firom  the  Canaries,  Cape  Verd 
islands,  and  the  Grecian  archipelago.  It 
is  the  substance  generaUy  employed  for 
coloring  the  spirits  of  thermometers ;  and 
it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that,  afler 
the  color  has  been  destroyed  by  time,  it  is 
again  restored  on  breaking  the  tubes. 

Orchan.    (See  Ottoman  Empire.) 

Orchestra  ;  the  space  in  theatres  be- 
tween the  scats  of  the  spectators  and  the 
stage,  appropriated  by  the  Greeks  to  the 
chorus  and  the  musicians,  by  the  Romans 
to  the  senators,  and  by  the  moderns  to  the 
musicians.  It  is  also  used  for  the  part  of 
concert-rooms  assigned  to  the  musicians, 
and,  lastly,  for  all  the  instruments  perform- 
jDg  together  in  modem  concerts,  operas, 
or  sacred  music.  (See  Architectwre^  vol.  i, 
page  341.) 

Orchestrics  ;  the  same  as  ^^nvn  (q.  v., 
in  the  ardcle  Dancing^ 

Orco  River,  Cascade  of.  (See  Cola- 
ract) 

Orcus  ;  the  same  as  Hades,  or  PliUo ; 
thence,  also,  the  kingdom  of  Pluto  (the  in- 
fernal regions).    (See  Plvio,  and  Tartarus,) 

Ordeal.  It  was  formerly  believed  by 
almost  all  nations,  that,  when  proofs  of 
right  or  wrong,  innocence  or  guilt,  were 
wanting,  the  God  of  truth  and  justice 
would  himself  interpose,  and  make  known 
the  truth  by  a  miracle.  In  accordance 
with  this  opinion,  a  person  suspected  of 
any  crime  was  made  to  perform  solemnly 


before  the  priests  certain  acts  which 
would,  in  the  natural  course  of  thinsB,  be 
injurious  to  hun ;.  and  if  he  escaped  un- 
hurt, he  was  declared  to  be  innocent 
These  processes  were  called  ordeals^  or 
judgments  of  God,  and  were  in  use  par- 
ticularly among  the  Germans.  They  are 
ibund  also  in  the  ancient  sacred  writings 
of  the  Hindoos.  As  success  or  failure, 
except  in  a  few  CRses,  depended  on  those 
who  made  the  requisite  preparations,  a 
wide  field  was  opened  to  deceit  and  mal- 
ice, especially  of  the  priests. — ^The  fol- 
lowing ordeals  were  in  use  in  Germany 
and  England:— The  judicial  duel,  in 
which  the  conquered  was  viewed  as 
guilty ;  the  ordeal  of  fire ;  the  ordeal  of 
Avater ;  the  hallowed  morsel ;  the  tiial  of 
the  eucharist ;  the  judgment  of  the  cross ; 
and  the  trial  of  the  bier.  In  ciiminal 
cases,  where  the  perpetrators  of  the  deed 
could  not  be  discovered,  tliese  ordeals 
were  applied  ;  some  of  them  even  in 
civil  cases,  so  that  the  defendant  could 
free  himself  in  diis  way  from  claims  or 
charges  not  sufiiciently  substantiated. 
Even  among  the  Celts,  children  whose 
mothers  were  suspected  of  adultery,  were 
placed  in  a  shield  on  the  Rhine,  and  if 
they  sunk,  it  was  inferred  that  the  suspi- 
cion was  correct.  The  Salian  Franks,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fifih  century,  used  the 
ordeal  of  hot  water,  and  the  ordeal  of 
cold  water  was  introduced  aflerwards. 
Afler  the  introduction  of  Chrisdanitv,  the 
use  of  ordeals  soon  became  general ;  for 
the  oath  of  purgatioi]^  was  but  little,  if  at 
all,  known,  and  by  means  of  ordeals  an 
opportunity  was  given  to  the  clergy  to 
suDJect  le^  trials  of  every  kind  to  their 
own  decisions,  and  thus  to  increase  their 
authority.  The  ordeal  of  fire  was  as 
follows: — ^The  accused  was  compelled 
to  walk  barefooted  over  glowing  coals,  or 
over  nine  red-hot  ploughshares,  or  to  ear- 
ly a  red-hot  iron  in  his  naked  hand  a  con- 
siderable distance ;  or  else  slowing  coals 
were  laid  upon  his  feet,  or  he  was  made 
to  walk  through  fire :  in  the  last  trial,  the 
accused  was  often  dressed  in  a  robe  cov- 
ered with  wax  (the  trial  of  the  waxen 
shirt);  if  he  was  unhurt  by  the  fire,  it  was 
I'egarded  as  a  proof  of  his  innocence.  In 
other  cases,  a  priest  put  die  ha]lo#ed 
morsel  into  the  mouth  of  the  accused^ 
with  various  imprecations.  This  was 
called  the  ''trial  by  the  hallowed  bread  or 
cheese."  If  the  accused  swallowed  it  in- 
stantly, and  felt  no  sensation  of  sickness 
or  pain,  he  was  fireed  from  punishment. 
The  trial  of  the  eucharist  was  used  chiefly 
among  iLe  clergy  and   inonks.     They 
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took  the  sacrament  in  attestation  of  their 
innocence,  and  it  waa  believed  that  God 
would  immediately  smite  the  g^nlty  with 
mcimesB  or  death.  The  trial  of  tHe  cross 
was  of  two  kinds.  Both  the  accuser  and 
the  accused  were  placed  under  the  cross 
with  their  arms  extended  or  crosswise,  and 
the  one  was  condemned  who  first  moved 
his  hands  or  suffered  them  to  Mi.  Or  else 
the  supposed  criminal  was  conducted  into 
a  church,  or  placed  before  relics.  Two 
dice  were  then  produced,  one  of  which 
was  previously  inariced  with  a  cross.  Of 
these,  one  was  taken  up  at  hazard.  If  it 
happened  to  be  the  die  hawig  the  sign 
of  the  cross,  the  accused  was  exempted 
fitrni  punishment  Finally,  and,  indeed, 
irom  the  earliest  times,  the  trial  of  the 
cker  was  used  in  the  crime  of  murder ; 
that  is,  the  murdered  person  was  placed 
upon  a  bier,  and  the  supposed  perpetrator 
made  to  touch  the  body,  especially  the 
wounds.  If  blood  flowed  out,  or  Yoam 
appeared  at  the  mouth,  or  the  dead  body 
attered  its  position,  the  suspected  person 
was  cotnidered  guilty.  Sometimes,  in- 
stead of  the  whole  body,  only  the  hand 
was  taken.  Suprstition  and  artifice  gave 
to  these  aosurd  ceremonies  the  highest 
authority;  and  even  the  prohibitions  of 
enlightened  emperors  from  the  time  of 
Louis  the  Pious  till  the  nintii  centur}', 
were  insufiScient  to  abolish  them.  The 
papal  chair  had  more  influence  in  restrain- 
mg  them  by  frequent  denunciations,  and 
b^  the  introduction  of  an  improved  ju- 
dicial s}*stem.  Indeed,  many  rulers  and 
magistrates  saw  their  absurdity.  Hence, 
after  the  fourteenth  century,  ordeals  be- 
came more  uncommon,  and  in  the  fif- 
teenth, they  were  wholly  put  down  l^ 
the  increasing  use  of  the  canon  law,  which 
invented  new  means  for  the  removal  of 
suspicion,  especially  the  oath  of  purgation, 
and  still  more  by  the  universal  use  of  the 
Roman  law.  In  the  sixteenth  centur}*, 
only  the  trial  of  the  bier  was  used,  and 
this  continued  even  into  the  first  port  of 
the  eighteenth.  In  consequence  of  the 
still  pre\'alent  belief  in  sorcery,  the  ordeal 
by  cold  water  was  also  retained  in  the 
trials  of  witches.  The  supposed  witches 
were  placed  in  the  %vater,  and  if  they 
floated  they  were  declared  guilty.  Be- 
sides this  ordeal  (found  in  Prussia  in  the 
seventeenth  centur^',  and  in  the  neighbor- 
ing countries  in  the  first  half  of  the  eigh- 
teenth], there  was  also  the  weighing  of 
witches :  they  were  weighed,  and  if  they 
were  found  to  be  uncommonly  light,  they 
were  pronounced  guilty.  These  foolish 
customs  were  gradually  done  away,  when 


Thoroasius  succeeded  in  almost  wholly 
annihilating  the  belief  in  witches.  It  de- 
serves to  be  mentioned  as  a  ansidar  cir- 
cumstance, thai,  as  lately  as  17^,  several 
witches  were  weighed  at  Szegedin,  in 
Hungaiy.  With  the  exception  of  these 
few  relics  of  ordeals,  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth and  the  beginning  of  the  axteentli 
century  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  closing 
period  of  them  in  Lurope.  But  it  is  to 
be  lamented  that  the  Roman  law  substi- 
tuted in  their  place  an  equally  horrid 
process  in  criminal  cases,  nz.  the  tor- 
ture, which  was  originally  appUed  only  to 
slaves,  but  afterwards  to  freemen  also. 
Ordeals  are  still  found  in  many  nations 
out  of  Europe.  Thus  the  Senegambians, 
in  Africa,  apply  a  red-hot  utm  to  the 
tongue  of  a  i)ereon  suspected  of  crime. 
Some  neeroes,  on  the  coast  of  Guinea, 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  accused  herbs 
and  barks  of  a  peculiar  character,  and 
suppose  they  have  the  property  of  burn- 
ing the  guilty.  The  natives  of  Pegu  and 
Siam  have  th*  ordeal  of  cold  water.  The 
Tschnwasses  and  Ostiacks,  in  Rusoa  in 
Asia,  connect  the  trial  of  tiie  conse- 
:nit9l  inr.-sel  vitb  an  oath.  The  Chi 
nese  nave  the  onleals  by  fire  and  n^Titer 
but  the  chief  ordeals  aro*  among  the  Hin- 
doos, in  Congo  and  other  places. 

Obdericus  ViTjjLis,  a  historian  of 
the  twelflh  century,  of  a  French  family, 
but  bom  in  England,  at  the  age  of  ten 
was  sent  for  education  to  an  abbey  in 
Normandy.  He  entered  into  the  order  of 
priesthood,  but  devoted  his  life  to  literary 
studies.  He  died  after  1143.  He  ivrote 
an  Ecclesiastical  History,  in  thirteen 
books,  published  in  Duchesne's  Htstorut 
JSTormaru  Sertp,^  and  in  other  collections. 

Orders  iw  Council.  (See  Privy 
CouncU.) 

Orders,  Military.  The  secular  mil- 
itary orders  are  societies  established 
by  princes,  the  members  of  which  are 
distinguished  by  particular  badges,  and 
consbt  of  persons  who  have  done  paiticu- 
lar  8er\'ice8  to  the  prince  and  state,  or 
who  enjoy,  by  the  privileges  of  birth,  the 
hi|[hest  distinctions  in  the  state.  They 
originated  from  the  institutions  of  chivalry 
and  the  ecclesiastical  corporations,  and 
were,  in  the  beginning,  fraternities  of  men, 
who,  in  addition  to  particular  duties  en- 
joined by  die  hivv  of  honor,  united  for  the 
performance  of  patriotic  or  Christian  pur- 
Jjoses.  Free  birth  and  an  irreproachable 
life  were  the  conditions  of  admission. 
The  oldest  Christian  orders  of  which 
mention  is  made,  are  the  order  acmcta 
ampvlUBf  which  Clovis  I  founded  in  the 
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year  490,  the  order  of  the  oak,  which 
Garcias  Ximenes,  king  of  Navarre,  found- 
ed in  722,  and  the  order  of  the  genet 
(de  la  geneUe),  founded  by  Charles  Martel, 
in  726 ;  of  which,  however,  the  two  first 
are  uncertain.  The  first  orders  after  these 
arose  during  the  time  of  the  crusades,  and 
were  an  example  for  all  future  onlera. 
From  societies  established,  under  certain 
rules,  for  the  care  of  sick  |)ersons,  as  well 
as  the  diffusion  and  sup}K)rt  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  first  proceeded  tlie  religious 
military  ordei-s,  of  which  the  oldest 
is  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem. 
Their  laws  were  similar  to  the  rules  of  the 
monastic  ordera.  The  pope's  confirma- 
tion was  essential  to  their  establishment, 
and  he  wus  in  a  manner  their  head ;  their 
su[)eriors  and  masters,  however,  were 
chosen  by  themselves,  by  a  majority  of 
voices.  On  their  model  the  secular  military 
orders  were  formed  in  later  times,  which 
united  religious  widi  militory  exercises. 
They  also  bore  outward  badges,  as  the  re- 
ligious orders  had  done  in  earUer  times, 
alter  the  example  of  the  crusaders. 
This,  with  the  religious  military  orders, 
was  most  commonly  a  cross;  which 
the  secular  adopted  also ;  ditfering,  how- 
ever, from  the  simple  emblems  of  their 
spiritual  brethren  by  the  intermixture  of 
worldly  ornaments,  by  a  diversity  of  colors, 
precious  stones  and  precious  metals.  The 
subsequent  period  made  changes  tlierciu, 
and  added  ribands  and  stars.  But  the 
original  pious  object  of  these  orders  Was 
also  changed,  and  they  acquired  by  de- 
grees their  present  character.  The  stat- 
utes, indeed,  sometimes  speak  of  the  de- 
fence of  the  Christian  faith,  and  similar 
pious  objects ;  but  those  precepts  are  not 
caiTied  mto  effect. — See  Perrot's  CdUcL 
\istor»  des  Ordrts  de  ChevaUrie  ciuUs  et 
miiilaires,  &c.,  with  forty  colored  copj^er- 
plates  (Paris,  1820,  4to.);  Wip})el's  Die 
RiUerordtru,  ein  tabell.  chronoL-liter.'hist. 
Verzeichniss  iiher  die  tcelilichen  Ritteror- 
den  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  1817  and  1819,  4to.). 

Orders     of     Architecture.      (See 
Architecture^  vol.  i,  p.  340.) 

Orders,  Religious,  ore  associations 
bound  to  lead  strict  and  devotional  lives, 
and  to  live  separate  firom  the  world.  They 
are  subjected  to  a  perpetual  obligation  to 
their  monastic  vows  (q.  v.),  or  tlio  rules  of 
their  order.  (See  Monastery,]  The  monks 
and  nuns  of  tlie  East,  particularly  of  tlie 
Greek  church,  foUow  the  rules  of  St.  Ba- 
sil, as  do  also  the  Basilians  in  Spain.  In 
the  Roman  church,  on  the  contrary,  tlie 
fundamental  rules  of  tlie  monasteries  were 
drawn  up  by  St.  Benedict  of  Norcia,  who 
35» 


is  to  beregarded  as  thefirst  founder  of  a  spir- 
itual order.  The  monasteries  of  the  East- 
em  churches  bear  the  names  of  their  com- 
mon founders  and  ffuardian  saints,  but  with- 
out being  so  closer  united  to  one  another 
as  the  members  of  spiritual  orders  in  tlie 
West.  Accordinff  to  the  rules  of  St  Bene- 
dict the  principalvowB  to  be  assumed  by 
every  novice  after  a  year's  probation  are 
those  which  enjoin  tlie  duty  of  prayer  at 
certain  hours  of  the  day,  labor,  perpetual 
celiliacy,  and  a  renunciation  of  the  pleas- 
ures of  the  world,  unconditioDal  obedi- 
ence to  the  superiors  of  the  order,  and 
constant  residence  in  the  monastery.  As 
these  rules  and  the  black  cowl  were  com- 
mon to  almost  all  the  monks  and  nuns 
in  the  West,  from  the  sixth  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  tendi  century,  tlie  Bene- 
dicdne  order  may  be  reguded  as  the 
only  one  existing  during  that  period. 
Still,  however,  the  monasteries  belonging 
to  it  were  under  the  government  of  bisli- 
ops  with  no  common  superiors,  and  were 
divided  into  several  congregations,  differ- 
ing by  a  more  or  leas  strict  observance  of 
their  rules;  for  example,  the  Benedic- 
tines of  Clugny,  of  Monte-Casino,  of 
Monte- Vergine,  of  Monte-Oliveto  (CHwe- 
tans),  of  Valladolid,  of  St  Vannes,  of  St 
Maurus,  of  Molk,  &c.  (See  Benedie* 
tines.)  The  desire  to  give  more  strictness 
and  sanctity  to  the  monastic  life,  was 
manifest  in  the  middle  ages,  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  rules,  founded  on  those 
of  St  Benedict  Thus  arose  the  Camal- 
dulians,  the  gray  monks  of  Vallombrosa, 
the  Silvestrines,  the  Grand-montaniets, 
the  Carthusians,  the  Celestines,  tlie  Cis- 
tercians, the  Bemardines,  Feuillans,  Re- 
collets,  the  nuns  of  Port  Royal,  and  the 
Trappists,  and  the  order  of  Fontevraud 
(q.  v.).  The  reputed  rules^^f  St  Augus- 
tine were  adopted  by  a  large  number  of 
religious  orders.  Augustine  had  united 
only  the  clergy  of  iiis  catliedral,  and 
several  other  churches  of  his  diocess, 
to  lead  a  canonical  life ;  that  is,  a  life  of 
celibacy,  poverty,  seclusion,  and  formal 
devotion  at  certain  prescribed  hours ;  but 
lie  never  had  an  idea  of  founding  an  or- 
der of  monks.  Moreover,  the  monks, 
who  were  reckoned  among  the  laity  in 
die  seventh  century,  could  not  adopt  the 
rules  of  Augustine,  which  were  first  de- 
signed for  the  clergy.  But,  in  the  eightii 
centuiy,  tliey  beganto  be  viewed  as  mem- 
bers of  the  clerical  order,  and  in  Uie 
tentii,  by  receivinff  permission  to  as- 
sume the  tonsure,  they  were  formally  de* 
clared  clergymen.  Indeed,  public  opin- 
ion and  several  papal  bulls  placed  them, 
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88  superior  in  sanctity,  above  the  secular 
clergy,  who,  for  this  reason,  often  became 
monks,  or  formed  associations  for  the  per- 
formance of  monastic  vows,  and  leading  ca- 
nonical lives.  Of  this  description  are  the 
canoos  regular,  whose  constitution  was 
formed  on  the  rules  of  St  Augustine ;  for 
ezttople,  the  monks  of  St.  Savior  in  the 
Lateran,  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  of  St. 
Genevieve,  &c.  The  Prsemonstratenses, 
Augustines,  Servites,  Hieronyinites  or  Je- 
ronymites,  Jesuates  and  Brigittins  are 
regular  oniers,  according  to  tlie  rules  of 
St  Augustine.  Under  the  class  of  re^- 
lar  orders,  but  more  devoted,  accordmg 
to  the  ancient  ideas  of  monastic  life,  to 
silent  contemplation,  and  secluded  from 
the  world,  are  included  also  the  ])eculiar- 
ly  constituted  Carmelites.  The  Trinita- 
rians or  Mathurines  and  the  order  of 
Grace  showed  more  inclination  to  serve 
the  world.  But  love  of  hierarchal  im- 
portance, and  influence  over  the  world, 
was  the  promnient  characteristic  of  the 
Mendicants,  an  order  of  Dominicans 
(preaching  monks,  Jacobins),  estabyshed 
in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
aud  of  the  Franciscans  (Minorites,  Con- 
ventuals, Observantines,  Caesarines,  Ama- 
deistB,  nuns  of  St  Clare,  Spirituals,  Ere- 
mites or  Celestines,  Fraticelli,  Alcantarines, 
Oonieliers,  Capuchins);  from  which  the 
Minims  or  Paulanites,  who  belong  to  the 
same  class,  are  distinguished  by  their  de- 
votion to  a  silent,  contemplative  life.  The 
Dominicans  and  Franciscans  received 
from  the  popes  certain  immunities  which 
are  known  as  the  privileges  of  mendicant 
friars,  and  they  were  afterwards  granted 
in  part  to  the  Carmelites,  Augustines,  Ser- 
vites and  Paulanites.  They  consisted  in 
freedom  from  all  secular  and  episcopal 
jurisdiction ;  in  the  privilege  of  demand- 
m^  akns  of  every  body  out  of  the  monas- 
teries ;  in  authority  to  preach  every  where, 
without  regard  to  the  parochial  rights  of 
the  priests ;  to  hear  confessions,  to  read 
muses,  and  sell  papal  indulgences.  These 
immunities  served  as  a  compensation  for 
the  strictness  with  which  they  were  for- 
bidden, by  their  ancient  rules,  to  possess 
any  property.  Although  the  establish- 
ment of  new  orders  of  monks  had  been 
expressly  prohibited  by  some  councils, 
several  new  institutions  of  tiiis  nature, 
which  arose  after  the  begiimingof  the  six-* 
teenth  century,  were  able,  by  promising  to 
devote  their  exertions  to  the  common  g^od, 
to  procure  the  approbation  of  the  pope,  and 
thus  to  escape  the  prohibition,  provided 
that  they  did  not  pass  for  new  orders  of 
monks,  but  called  themselves  regular  canons 


of  St.  Augustine,  and  dressed  in  the  black 
garb  of  the  secular  clergy.  The  immense 
loss  which  was  sustained  by  the  ancient 
orders,  in  consequence  of  the  reformation, 
induced  the  popes  zealously  to  encoura^ 
these  establishments.  To  diis  rubric  oe- 
long  the  Theatines,  the  Bamabites,  the 
Somaskians;  in  France,  the  Priests  and 
Fathets  of  the  Onitoi3',the  Lazariais,  Bar- 
diolomseans,  Piarists,  and  the  Brethren  of 
Mercy.  As  the  secluded  life  of  the  monks, 
soon  after  the  origin  of  monasteries,  had 
given  rise  to  similar  associations  of  pious 
females,  so  nuns  commonly  banded  to- 
gether as  new  orders  of  monks  arose,  and 
formed  societies  under  similar  names  and 
regulations.  There  were  Benedictine, 
Camaldulian,  Carthuaan,  Cistercian,  Au- 
gustine, Preemonstratensian,  Carmelite, 
Trinitarian,  Dominican,  Franciscan,  Pau- 
lanite  nuns,  and  many  ordeis  of  regular 
canonesses,  whose  monastic  vows  and  the 
color  of  their  dresses  corresponded  with 
those  of  the  male  branches;  but  they 
were  excluded  from  the  priestiy  inftuence 
which  the  monks  were  able  to  exercise. 
The  male  branch  of  an  order  is  denomi- 
nated the  Jarst  order,  and  the  female  the 
second^  thus  the  Capuchin  ftiars  belonged 
to  the  first  order,  and  the  Capuchin  nuns 
to  the  second  order  of  St  Francis.  There 
were  also  congregations  of  nuns,  who 
united  with  certaiiy  orders  of  monks,  with- 
out adopting  their  names ;  as  the  Urbanist 
nuns,  the  nuns  of  the  Conception  of  tiie 
Blessed  Virsin,  in  Italy  and  Spain,  and 
the  nuns  of  the  Annunciation  of  Mary, 
who  belonged  to  die  second  order  of  St 
Francis,  and  the  English  sisters,  who  fol- 
lowed the  rule  of  the  Bamabites.  The 
nuns  of  the  penance  of  St  Ma^^dalen  (q.  v.), 
the  Salesian  nuns,  the  celestial  Annunci- 
ad8e,the  Ursuline  and  Hospitaller  Nuns,  or 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  are  female  orders  exist- 
ing independently  of  any  male  orders,  and 
livmg  according  to  the  rules  of  St  Augus- 
tine. Besides  the  nuns  composing  die 
second  order,  almost  all  the  important  re- 
ligious orders  received  new  accessions  in 
the  lay  brelhren  {Jratres  barbati^  or  con- 
versi)  and  lay  sisters,  who  were  taken  to 
perform  the  necessary  labors  of  the  mon- 
asteries, and  to  manage  their  intercourse 
with  the  world,  in  order  that  the  chor- 
isters, that  is,  the  proper  religious,  who 
performed  die  appointed  prayers  in  the 
choins  of  the  churches,  might  not  be  dis- 
tracted in  their  studies  and  devotions. 
The  first  example  of  this  arrangement  was 
given  by  the  order  of  Vallomhrosa,  and 
soon  imitated  in  the  monasteries  of  other 
orders.    It  became  gradually  an  instru- 
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raent  of  conBiderabiy  increasing  tbe  pow- 
er and  influence  of  the  monastic  institu- 
tion. Under-  tlie  name  of  offeringa  and 
pnierds,  vast  numbers  devoted  tliemselves, 
their  property,  and  their  influence,  to  the 
service  of  religious  orders,  without  for- 
mally becoming  members  of  them.  Whole 
families,  marri^  persons  of  all  ranks,  in 
this  way  made  themselves  dependent  on 
the  regular  clergy ;  and,  as  they  imagined 
that  they  should  thus  gain  nearer  access 
to  heaven,  the  connexion  appeared  to 
them  desirable,  though  it  was  attended 
with  the  heaviest  sacrifices.  St.  Francis 
of  Assisi  first  gave  this  relation  of  depen- 
dence a  distinct  form.  He  united  the 
laymen,  who  wished  to  associate  with  the 
brethren  of  his  order,  without  becoming 
clergymen,  into  a  particular  society,  under 
the  name  of  the  third  order  of  Jmnorites, 
Afler  this  model  were  formed  (besides  all 
the  mendicant  orders)  the  Cistercians,  the 
Trinitarians,  and  the  Monks  of  Grace  of 
the  third  order,  of  whom  only  a  few 
went  into  retirement,  and  bound  tlicm- 
eelves  by  solemn  monastic  vows.  Most 
of  the .  members,  indeed,  were  laymen, 
who  retained  their  civil  and  domestic 
relations,  and  ^gaged  only  to  lead  a  re- 
Jiirious  life,  without  quitting  the  world. 
Xnis  engagement  required  thfem  everv  day 
to  repeat  some  Jkt  Marias  and  the  Pater^ 
noster,  and  to  fast  at  certain  specified  times. 
The  members  of  every  third  order  are 
called  tertiarianSf  or  tertiana^  and  are  dis- 
tinguished by  their  rich  presents  to  the 
monasteries  and  mendicants  of  their  or- 
der, and  their  zeal,  in  every  way,  to  pro- 
mote its  interests.  They  are  at  uberty  to 
wear  the  full  drese  of  their  order,  but  gen- 
erally content  themselves  with  wearing 
the  scapulary,  or  girdle,  like  an  amulet, 
under  their  ordinary  gaib.  This  badge 
of  connexion  with  a  religious  order,  to 
which  superstition  attributes  a  mysterious 
and  heavenly  energy,  is  purchased  at  great 
expense ;  and  with  its  possession  is  com- 
raoBly  connected  the  assurance  of  great 
indulgence.  Besides  these  sources  of  in- 
come, the  association  of  third  orders  af- 
fords to  the  first  so  many  means  of  in- 
creasing its  power  and  influence,  that  the 
care  with  which  they  are  kept  up,  extend- 
ed and  favored,  can  easily  be  accounted  for. 
The  bitterest  dissensions  at  length  arose 
between  the  different  religious  orders,  in 
consequence  of  this  association  of  the  laity 
with  the  clergy,  and  could  be  settled  only 
by  formal  compacts,  marking  out  the  lim- 
its of  their  possessions  and  their  influence, 
and  by  mntual  agreements  respecting  the 
deserters  from  one  order  to  another.    To 


tlie  ori{;inal  intent  of  monastic  institutions 
of  serving  God  by  prayer,  and  the  world  by 
instruction,  and  example,  and  benevolence, 
the  policy  of  the  popes  gradually  added 
the  design  of  ruling  nations.  This  is 
clearly  shown  in  the  constitutions  of  the 
spiritual  orders.  The  orders  first  estab- 
lished governed  themselves  in  an  aristocrat- 
ico-republican  manner.  The  Benedictine 
monasteries  were  long  independent  of  one 
another.  The  Cistercians  obeyed  a  high 
council,  made  up  of  the  abbot  of  Citeaux, 
as  the  superior,  the  abbots  of  Clairvaux, 
LaFert^,  Pontigny  and  Morimand,  and 
twenty  other  counsellors.  The  abbot  and 
priors  of  all  the  Cistercian  monasteries 
were  re^nsible  to  the  general  chapters, 
held  at  first  every  year,  and  afterwards 
eveiy  third  year.  Inferior  orders,  as  the 
Carthusians,  Grand-montaoists,  &c.,  vrith 
similar  constitutions,  had  to  contend  with 
bishops  also,  whose  ancient  claims  to  the 
jurisaiction  of  all  the  monasteries  in  their 
diocese  they  could  not  so  easily  throw  off 
as  the  Benedictines  and  Cistercians,  who 
were  fevered  by  the  papal  immunities. 
But  the  fnauHcant  orders,  at  their  very 
commencement,  placed  themselves  in  a 
much  more  intimate  connexion  with  the 
popes.  Dependent  solely  and  immediate- 
ly on  Rome,  by  virtue  of  the  privileges 
which  they  received,  they  preserved  the 
strictness  of  their  oi^ganization  with  a  suc- 
cess which,  in  the  government  of  large  as- 
sociations of  men,  could  be  maintained 
onlv  by  the  unity  of  the  ruling  power, 
and  the  blind  obedience  of  the  subjects. 
Most  of  the  other  orders  soon  adopted  the 
same  constitution.  Accordingly,  at  the 
head  of  eveiy  religious  order  stands  a 
general,  or  governor,  who  is  chosen  eveiy 
Uiree  years  from  tlie  ofScers  of  tbe  insti- 
tution, resides  at  Rome,  and  is  responsible 
only  to  the  pope.  In  some  orden,  how- 
ever, he  has  in  his  attendance  a  monitor, 
who  watches  his  proceedinss  in  behalf  of 
the  order,  and  may  remind  him  of  his  du- 
t^,  when  his  proceedings  are  unconstitu- 
tional. The  counsellors  of  the  general 
government  are  the  provincials— ofScers 
to  whom  is  committea  the  supervision  and 
government  of  monasteries  in  the  separate 

Provinces.  They  form,  under  the  presi- 
ency  of  the  general,  the  chapter  of  the 
whole  order,  and  preside,  as  general  vic- 
ars, over  the  provincial  chapters,  in  which 
tlie  superiors  of  the  separate  monasteries 
of  a  province  take  part,  as  members  enti- 
tled to  vote  {niffraganet).  These  officers 
have  various  names  in  the  different  orders, 
viz.  abbots,  priors,  superiors,  minisUrSf 
guardiansy  provosts  or  rectors ;  and,  in  the 
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of  the  canon  law,  they  are  prelaUs, 
They  tranaact  each  of  them  the  amiirs  of 
hia  own  monasteiy  in  a  chapter  or  assem- 
bly, with  the  religioiia  in  it  belonging  to 
tad  choir.  Hence  the  choristers  are  de- 
nominated conoentuaU  ioid  fathers  {patn9\ 
to  distingufah  them  from  the  inferior 
monkfl,  who  are  called  broihers  {Jraira), 
because  they  have  not  been  consecrated 
to  the  office  of  priests,  or  are  only  lay 
brethren,  who  peiform  the  domestic  dudes 
of  the  monastery.  Moreover,  in  the  men- 
dicant orders,  none  but  the  latter  are  sent 
out  to  receive  contributions.  The  fathers 
alone,  on  the  other  hand,  are  authorized 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  priesdy  office 
in  the  monastery,  and  in  perishes  under 
their  patronage.  The  chapters  of  the  in- 
dividual monasteries  of  a  province  are  un- 
der the  provincial,  as  their  officer  in  the 
first  instance.  The  highest  tribunal  for  all 
the  members  of  an  order  is  its  general, 
who  is  also  the  president  of  the  second 
and  third  orders.  The  convents  of  the 
nuns  are  under  a  similar  government,  on- 
ly they  cannot  be  without  a  provost,  who, 
with  his  chaplains,  performs  religious  ser- 
vices among  them.  If  they  belong  to  no 
second  order,  they  are,like  the  Hospitallers, 
and  all  unprivileged  monasteries,  under  the 
jurisdiction  and  superintendence  of  the 
bishop,  or  the  prelate  of  the  diocese  where 
they  reside,  who  is  clothed  with  episcopal 
authority.  Unprivileged  orders  and  mon- 
asteries have  always  served  less  the  de- 
agns  of  the  popes,  and  fulfilled  their  origi- 
nal destination  more  faithfully  (unless 
they  have  swerved  from  their  rules),  than 
the  privileged  and  stricdy  exclusive  orders. 
The  latter  have  violated  more  deeply  the 
religious  object  of  their  institution,  in  pro- 
portion as  their  submission  to  their  suj)e- 
riora  has  been  more  strict,  and  in  propor- 
tion as  their  principal  aim  has  been  to  ex- 
ercise a  dominion  over  the  minds  of  men, 
to  acquire  political  influence,  and  to  pro- 
mote, with  all  their  power,  die  claims  of 
*the  popes.  The  mendicant  orders  have 
been  the  most  faithful,  successful  and  use- 
ful tools  of  the  Roman  chair  in  executing 
its  bold  designs,  and  have  therefore  been 
justly  called  the  standing  army  of  the  pope. 
They  are  by  no  means  lefl  without  eu- 
coui-a^ment ;  and  monks  who  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  zeal  or  talent,  in 
thescnice  of  his  holiness,  may  expect  the 
richest  benefices  from  liis  favor.  To 
bishoprics,  which  are  not  dependent  on 
noble  chapters,  they  have  much  readier 
access  than  the  common  secular  clergy ; 
and  it  is  well  known  that  generals  and 
counsellors  of  religious  orders  have  fre- 


quendy  become  cardinals,  and  have  even 
been  elevated  to  the  papal  dignity.  The 
moat  important  of  all  the  religious  orders 
have  been  the  Jesuits,  and  their  &I1  was 
the  hariMnger  of  the  oveithrow  or  hmita- 
tion  of  the  rest  In  1781,  Joeephll  pro- 
hibited all  dependence  of  the  orders  in 
his  empire  on  foreign  superiors,  viz.  the 
general  and  Rome ;  abolished  all  immu- 
nitiea,  and  placed  the  religious  of  every 
description  under  episcopal  superintend- 
ence ;  he  removed  the  foreigners  among 
them ;  prohibited  the  admission  of  novices 
for  an  indefinite  period ;  and,  soon  after, 
decreed  the  entire  abolition  of  those 
ordeni  wliich  led  a  life  of  solitaiy  medita- 
tion. Thus  were  extinguished  the  Trini- 
tarians, Servites,  Carthusians  and  Paula- 
nites,  and  neariy  all  the  female  orders  in 
the  hereditary  states  of  Austria.  Soon  af- 
ter, all  the  renuuning  orders,  except  tlic 
Benedictines  of  the  Molk  congregation,  the 
PiaristB,  the  Unsuline  Nuns,  and  the  Breth- 
ren and  Sisters  of  Mercy,  were  limited  to 
a  certain  number  of  members  to  every 
monasteiy,  and  forbidden  to  admit  novices 
for  the  future.  Thus  they  were  condenm- 
ed  to  gradual  decay,  so  that  the  number 
of  monasteries  in  Austria,  which  had  di- 
minished, in  ten  years,  from  882  to  469,  was 
doomed  to  go  on  diminishing  continually 
from  year  to  year.  The  present  emperor, 
however,  has  permitted  the  orders  which 
devote  themselves  in  any  way  to  the  com- 
mon good  to  admit  novices.  The  Fran- 
ciscans flourish,  most  of  all,  in  Hungary, 
where  the  schools,  in  many  places,  are 
wholly  under  their  care.  In  Bohemia,  al- 
so, the  Capuchins,  Augustines,  Pnemon- 
stratenaes,  and  Knights  of  the  Cross,  main- 
tain their  monasteries  by  constant  addi- 
tions. In  1790,  the  national  assembly  of 
France  abolished  all  religious  orders, 'and 
assigned  scanty  pensions  to  the  existing 
18,000  monks  and  30,000  nuns;  but  the 
pensions  were  soon  discontinued.  In  Ger- 
many, where  the  doom  of  secularization, 
in  1803,  fell  on  nearly  all  the  religious 
establishments  and  monasteries,  the  orders 
declined  of  themselves.  In  the  time  of 
Napoleon,  this  useful  arrangement  was 
extended  to  Italy  and  Pokmd.  In  1810, 
the  king  of  Prussia  declared  the  monaste- 
ries in  Ills  states  abolislied,  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  provision  for  schools ;  and  no 
monasteries  were  to  be  found  in  Europe, 
except  in  Russia  (which  tolerates  the 
usages  of  all  religions),  in  Austria,  Sardin- 
ia, Sicily,  Ireland,  S\yam  and  Portugal, 
when  Pius  VII,  in  1814,  decreed  the  rt-j- 
toration  of  all  religious  orders.  In  truth, 
tliis  proclamation  affected  only  the  States 
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of  the  Church,  where  the  pope  uses  the 
religious  orders  to  superiotend  public  in* 
struction  and  charities  to  the  poor,  for 
which,  with  his  shattered  finances,  he  is 
himselif  unable  to  provide.  The  courts 
of  Madrid,  Turin,  Modena,  Lucca,  and 
Naples,  followed  the  example  of  the  pope, 
and  have  be^n  to  reinsuite  in  their  an- 
cient possessions  the  religious  who  had 
been  displaced  by  institutions  of  common 
utility.  The  latest  concordats  of  the  pope 
with  Naples,  France  and  Bavaria  contain- 
ed stipulations  in  fevor  of  the  religious 
ordccs.  In  Bavaria,  where  the  monaste- 
ries were  abolished,  some  have  been  re- 
stored. The  period  of  religious  orders, 
however,  is  past,  both  in  France  tod  Ger- 
many ;  for  in  these  countries  the  advanc- 
ing spirit  of  the  age  renders  all  monastic 
institutiono  unnecessary ;  and  such  estab- 
lishments, almost  every  where,  want 
money  and  popular  favor.  The  latest  or- 
der (established  bj  Leo  XII  in  1826)  is 
the  congregation  of  the  Blessed  Viigin  Ma- 
ry ;  and  its  regulations,  besides  the  three 
regular  vows,  prescribe  a  fourth,  viz.  con- 
tinuance in  the  connexion.— See  HUtoirt 
des  Orders  monastiques  et  miUicdres,  by 
Helyot  (Paris,  1714,  8  vols,  4to.;  nouodU 
idition  revue  H  conigie^  omie  de  812 
fgure»j  1792  8  vote.,  4to0;  Pragmat, 
GeschiehU  der  Vomehnuten  MSnchsor- 
dertj  with  a  preface  by  Welch  (Leipeic, 
1774— «?,  10  vols.),  by  Crome,  rector  of 
Eimbeck. 

Ordiitance  of  the  Marine.  (See 
Commercial  Law.) 

Ordinances  of  Bilbao  is  a  code  of 
commercial  laws,  which  for  more  than 
three  centuries  was  generally  adopted  by 
all  the  commercial  tribunals  of  the  mon- 
archy of  Spain,  until  it  became  the  law  of 
the  land,  and  was,  as  such,  incorporated 
in  the  compilations  (recMniaciones)  of 
laws.  This  long  career  of^^  authority  was 
terminated,  however.  May  30, 1829,  by  the 
promulgation  of  a  new  and  far  more  exten- 
sive code  of  commercial  laws,  which  has 
been  put  in  operation  in  all  the  territories 
acknowledging  the  government  of  the 
court  of  Madrid.  'Hie  ancient  code  is 
therefore  confined  to  the  Spanish  Ameri- 
can republics,  which  have  been,  as  yet, 
contented  with  the  general  laws  of  the 
mother  country  up  to  the  time  of  their 
separation :  in  so  far  as  they  have  not  been 
modified  by  their  independent  legisla- 
tures. It  may  be  expected,  however, 
that  the  new  Spanish  code  will  be  receiv- 
ed before  Ions  by  the  new  republics.  The 
ordinances  of  Bilbao  were  originally  com- 
piled by  the  corporation  of  merchants  of  the 


city  of  Burgos.  It  is  not  apparent,  thai 
any  foreign  code  of  laws  was  used  on  its 
formation,  but,  on  the  contrary,  its  fea- 
tures are  so  truly  Spanish,  so  grave,  cir- 
cumstantial and  cautious^  that  we  may  be 
permitted  to  conjecture,  in  the  absence  of 
any  historical  proof  to  the  contrary,  that  its 
enactments  are  mostly  founded  on  the  ex- 
perience and  commercial  knowledge  of 
that  distinguished  body  of  merchants, 
which  received  the  sanction  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  by  a  royal  rescript  of  July 
21,  1494.  The  city  of  Bilbao  was  after- 
wards allowed,  on  its  own  solicitation,  to 
have  the  benefit  of  its  provisions,  by  a 
decree  of  queen  Juana,  dated  Seville,  in 
the  year  1511,  which  allowed  the  corpora- 
tion of  that  town  to  exercise  jurisdiction 
in  commercial  afSiirs  by  means  of  a  tribu- 
nal established  by  itself.  The  ordinances 
are  divided  into  twen^-nine  chapters,  of 
which  the  first  eight,  including  the  royal 
charter  of  (}ueen  Juana,  treat  exclusively 
of  theoiganization  of  the  corporation  and 
the  commercial  tribunal,  its  internal  regu- 
lation and  duties :  the  following  sixteen  re- 
late to  the  qualifications  of  merchants, 
then*  various  relations  as  partners,  com- 
mission merchants  and  general  dealers,  the 
laws  of  exchaoge,  bonds  and  letters  of 
credit,  the  lavra  of  bankruptcy,  the  duties 
of  brokers,  supercargoes,  the  charteriii^ 
of  vessels,  ship's  papers,  shipwrecks  and 
sahnge,  average,  insurance,  and  the  allega- 
tions of  captains  and  mariners :  the  last  Hvej 
from  the  25th  to  the  29th,  relate  chiefly  to 
the  duties  of  pilots,  li^jfhtermen,  ship-build- 
ers and  carpenters,  with  some  local  regula- 
tions of  great  minuteness. 

Ordinarius.  For  the professoresordCna" 
rii  in  German  universities,  see  the  article 
Universities. 

Ordinary,  in  the  common  and  canon 
law ;  one  who  has  ordinary  or  imme<&te 
iurisidiction  in  ecclesiastical  matters.  In 
England,  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  is  com- 
monly the  ordinary.  The  ordinary  of 
assizes  and  sessions  was  formerly  a  dep- 
uty of  the  bishop,  appointed  to  give  mafe- 
fiictors  the  neck- verse  (i.  e.  the  verse  which 
was  read  by  a  party  to  entitle  him  to  die 
benefit  of  clergy).  The  ordinaiy  of  New- 
gate is  one  who  attends  on  condemned 
culprits,  to  prepare  them  for  death.  The 
establishment  of  persons  employed  by 
government  to  take  chanro  ofsnipsof  vrar 
laid  up  in  harbors,  is  cafled  the  ordinaru  ; 
hence  a  ship  laid  up  under  the  care  of  the 
master  attendant,  is  said  to  be  in  ordinary^ 
A  physician  or  chaplain  statedly  attendmg 
in  actual  service,  is  called  a  physician  or 
chaplain  in  ordinary.  (For  the  proftswrts 
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crdmarii  in  the  German  universities,  see 
UnwersUiu.) 

Ordixate.    (See  PcarahoUk,) 

ORDiXATioif;  the  consecration  of  a 
ChiifltiaA  minister  or  priest  for  his  office, 
his  admission  into  die  number  of  the  cler- 
gy^. With  many  Protestant  sects  ordina- 
tion is  merely  a  solemn  act,  by  which  the 
person  to  be  ordained  is  publicly  declared 
by  the  ordaineis  fit  for  preaching,  and  to 
be  henceforward  one  of  the  clergy  or 
ministry  of  their  sect ;  the  ordainers  ac- 
companying the  act  by  prayers  and  by  ex- 
pounding to  the  candidate  for  ordination 
the  sacred  duties  which  he  undertakes. 
l%e  English  church  considers  ordination 
as  a  real  consecration,  the  power  of  com- 
municating which  has  descended  from 
Christ  through  the  apostles  and  bishoi^ ; 
and  the  American  Episcopal  church 
therefore  sent  to  England,  after  the  revo- 
hition,  to  obtain  the  consecration  of  bish- 
ops, through  whom  the  power  of  ordina- 
tion is  descended  to  the  EpitMMipal  clergy 
of  the  U.  States.  (See  Enfflandj  Church 
(^;  dose  of  the  article.)  I"  or  ordination 
in  the  English  church,  subscription  to  the 
thirty-nine  articles,  acknowledgment  of 
the  temporal  and  spiiituid  supremacy  of 
the  king,  and  the  declaration  that  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  contains  nothing  con- 
traiy  to  Scripture,  are  requisite.  The  cer- 
emony of  ordination  is  performed  by 
the  bishop  by  the  impoeiuon  of  hands  on 
the  person  to  be  ordained.  In  the  English 
church,  and  in  most  Protestant  countries, 
where  the  church  is  connected  with  the 
state,  ordination  is  a  requisite  to  preaching ; 
but  in  some  sects  ordination  is  not  neces- 
sary for  that  purpose,  although  it  is  con- 
sidered proper  previous  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  sacraments  by  the  preacher. 
The  Catholic  church,  both  Roman  and 
Greek,  has  distinguished,  ever  since  the 
third  century,  ei^bt  orders  (ordines),  each 
of  which  is  conterred  with  peculiar  solem- 
nities. The  lower  or  petty  orders  of  the 
ancient  church  were  the  aatiariij  or  door- 
keepers; the  sacristan  (sexton),  who  tolled 
the  bell,  opened  the  church,  &c.;  the 
ledoresy  or  readers,  who  read  passages  of 
the  Bible  to  the  people;  the  exordsU, 
whose  office  it  was  to  drive  out  evil  spir- 
its, and  to  assist  in  the  ceremony  of  iMip- 
tism,  by  reading  the  formula  of  exorcism  ; 
and  the  acolytki,  (q.  v.)  These  four  mi- 
nor orders  are  generally  conferred  on  the 
same  day  by  the  bishop.  They  are  not 
consecrations,  do  not  confer  a  spiritual  dig- 
nity, nor  require  celibacy ;  but  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  passed  through  them  in  order 
to  obtain  the  others.    The  higher  orders 


require  celibacy,  audiorize  the  wearing  of 
the  sacred  vestments  and  the  tonaure,  and 
stamp  the  individual  vritfa  an  indelible 
character  {charader  indUSbHigy  The  lowest 
of  these  is  the  subdeaconship,  the  duties 
of  which  are  the  care  of  the  sacred  vessels, 
the  decoration  of  the  altar,  &C.,  and  the 
chanting  of  the  episdc  to  the  society. 
The  deacons  are  one  degree  higher,  who 
serve  during  mass  (distribute  the  wafers), 
administer  baptism,  preach,  chant  \he  gos- 
pel to  the  people,  and  are  distinguished 
from  the  subdeacons  by  wearing  the  stota 
wad  dalmaitca,  (q.v.)  StiU  higher  are  the 
priests  or  presbytera,  who  administer  all 
the  sacraments,  except  confirmation  and 
ordination,  and  wear  mass  vestments  when 
celebrating  mass.  These  three  degrees 
are  also  usually  confeoed  by  the  bishop 
on  one  day.  The  highest  degree  is  the 
episcopal  ordination,  which  auUtorizes  the 
bishop  to  administer  the  sacraments  of 
confirmation  and  ordination.  (See  Buh- 
opa.)  Bishops  are  consecrated  by  arch- 
bishops, and  the  latter  do  not  receive  any 
new  consecration,  but  are  installed  arch- 
bishops by  receiving  the  paUvum'iMm  tlie 
pope.  The  Catholic  dogma  of  orduuiUou 
IS  founded  on  John  xx,  21  and  22,  where 
Christ  says  to  the  apoeUes,  *^  As  my 
Father  hath  sent  me,  even  so  send  I  you. 
And  when  he  had  said  this,  he  breathed 
on  them,  and  said  unto  them.  Receive  ye 
the  Holy  Ghost"  The  spiritual  power 
of  ordination  it  considera  as  descended 
fiom  the  aposdes  through  the  bishops. 

Ordnance.  (See  Cannon,  JbHUery, 
Gunnenf,  Howitzers^  Mortars,) 

Oreads.    (See  Mmphs,) 

Oregon  ;  the  name  by  which  that  por- 
tion of  the  territory  of  the  U.  States  which 
lies  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  is  com- 
monly known.  It  rorms  a  distinct  geo- 
graphical region,  but  has  no  indei)endent 
official  existence.  Its  western  and  eastern 
limits  are  clearly  defined  by  the  Rocky 
mountains  and  the  Pacific  ocean,  its 
southern  by  the  boundary  line  between 
Spain  and  the  U.  States,  being  on  the  par- 
allel of  42°  from  the  mountains  to  the 
ocean.  The  northern  boundary  is  unset- 
tied,  but  is  often  laid  down  on  the  ma))9 
as  formed  by  the  parallel  of  54^  north,  be- 
cause, by  the  convention  of  1824,  between 
Russia  and  the  U.  States,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  subjects  of  the  former  should  fonn 
nosetticments  to  the  south  of  that  parallel 
This  region  is  claimed  by  the  U.  States  on 
the  ground  of  priority  of  discovery,  ex- 
amination and  occupation.  It  was  dis- 
covered by  an  American,  Gny,  who  en- 
tered Uie  moutli  of  the  Columbia  (q.  v.)  in 
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1790;  examioed  by  Lewis  and  Clarke, 
by  order  of  thegovemment,  in  1805 ;  and, 
in  1811,  a  aemement  was  formed  by 
American  citizens  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia,  called  Astoria,  which  was 
taken  by  the  English  in  1813.  The  Brit- 
ish govenimcnt  denies  the  justice  of  this 
claim  on  the  part  of  the  U.  States,  north  of 
42P ;  and,  by  a  convention  made  in  1818 
(renewed  in  1827)  between  the  parties,  it 
was  agreed  that  all  the  territory  west  of 
the  Rocky  mountains  should  be  open  for 
the  space  of  ten  years  to  both.  The 
breadth  of  this  region,  from  east  to  west,  is 
from  ten  to  fifteen  decrees  of  longitude 
(400  to  650  miles) ;  the  interior  is  moun- 
tainous, but  the  soil  in  general  is  fertile,  and 
the  climate  agreeable,  being  much  milder 
than  that  of  the  same  paraUels  east  of  the 
mountains.  The  principal  river  is  the 
Columbia. 
ORseoN  River.  (See  Coltanbia  River.) 
Orellaita,  Francis ;  a  Spanish  officer, 
who  is  regarded  as  the  discoverer  of  the 
great  river  of  the  Amazons  (q.  v.),  in  South 
America.  This  river  is  sometimes  called 
after  his  wane. 

Orxi.  Metab,  when  found  in  a  state 
of  combination  with  other  substances, 
have  the  name  of  oreg.  They  are  in  ^n- 
eral  deposited  in  veins  of  various  thick- 
ness, and  at  various  depths  in  the  eartli. 
The  mode  of  obtaining  them  is  to  pene- 
trate from  the  surfiice  of  the  earth  to  the 
vein,  and  then  to  follow  it  in  whatever  di- 
rection it  may  lie.  The  hollow  places  thus 
formed  are  called  minei,  and  the  men  em- 
ployed in  them  are  denominated  miners. 
When  the  veins  are  at  a  great  depth,  or 
extend  to  anv  considerable  distance  be- 
neath the  surmce  of  the  earth,  it  is  neces- 
sary, at  intervals,  to  make  openings,  or 
#^^  to  the  sui^ce,  for  the  admission 
and  circulation  of  air ;  and  also  to  draw 
oft*  the  water,  which  collects  at  the  bottom, 
by  means  of  drains,  pumps,  or  steam- 
engines,  as  the  situation  or  cireutnstances 
require.  After  the  metallic  ores  are  drawn 
firom  the  mine,  they,  in  general,  go  through 
several  processes  wfore  they  are  in  a  state 
fit  for  use.  Some  of  these  are  first  washed 
in  running  water,  to  clean  them  from  loose, 
earthy  particles.  They  are  then  piled  to- 
gether vrith  combustible  substances,  and 
burnt,  or  roasted,  for  the  purpose  of  ridding 
them  of  the  sulphur  or  arsenic  with  which 
they  may  happen  to  be  combined,  and 
which  rises  from  them  in  a  state  of  fume  or 
smoke.  Thus  having  been  freed  from 
imDuritie«,  they  undergo  the  operation  of 
melting,  in  funiaces  constructed  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  respective  metals,  or 


the  urns  to  which  they  are  subsequendy 
applied.  (See  Mine ;  also  iron,  vol.  vii,  p. 
70,  where  the  treatment  of  iron  ores  is  par- 
ticularly  described.) 

Orestes,  son  of  Agamemnon  and  nf 
Clytemnestra,  the  hero  of  several  Greek 
tn^jedies,  in  which  he  is  represented  as 
the  deliverer  of  his  sister  and  the  avenger 
of  his  father,  by  becoming  the  murderer 
of  his  mother.  Of  the  pieces  of  which 
his  histonr  was  the  subject,  there  remain 
the  Co^hari  and  the  JBumerddes  of  JEb- 
chylus,  the  EUetra  of  Sophocles,  and  the 
OrtsUs  and  fyhigenia  m  Tamis  of  Eurip- 
ides. Orestes,  saved  Iw  his  tutor,  witli  tbo 
assistance  of  Electm,  from  the  fhte  of  his 
father,  was  brought  up  in  the  house  of 
his  uncle  Strophius,  pnnce  of  Phocis,  and 
formed  with  his  son  rylades  that  intimate 
friendship  which  has  become  proverbial. 
Called  upon  by  the  Delphian  god  to  avenge 
his  father,  he  hastens  back  to  Mycenee. 
To  conceal  himself^  he  has  recourse  to  ar- 
tifice. His  tutor  and  Pylades  appear  vrith 
an  urn,  which  they  pretend  contains  the 
ashes  of  Orestes.  Clytemnestra  hears  the 
news  of  her  son's  death  with  a  joy  which 
she  can  hardly  conceal ;  but  she  soon  falls 
under  his  dagger.  iEgisthus  undergoes  a 
similar  fiite.  But,  according  to  the  no- 
tions of  the  Greeks,  the  murderer  of  his 
mother  became  a  prey  to  the  Eumenides. 
These  terrible  guesses  unrelentingly 
pursue  the  unhappy  prince,  and  at  last 
drive  him  to  madness.  He  flies  to  Del- 
phi, sdll  pursued  by  the  avenging  deities ; 
out  an  oracle  of  the  god  informs  him  that 
his  torments  will  cease  when  he  shall  have 
carried  back  the  statue  of  Diana  from  Tau- 
ris  to  Argos.  Upon  this  information  Ores- 
tes sails  with  Pylades  to  Tauria.  His  sis- 
ter Iphigenia  (q.  v.),  an  unknown  stranger, 
was  here  living  as  a  priestess  of  Diana. 
An  old  law  commanded  that  eveiy  stran- 
ger should  be  sacrificed  to  the  goddess. 
Iphiffenia  was  about  to  ofifer  up  her  broth- 
er ;  but  a  recognition  takes  place,  they 
seize  the  image  of  Diana,  and,  together 
with  Pylades,  come  to  Ai^goe.  The  infer- 
nal deities  were  now  appeased.  Married 
to  Hermione,  daughter  of  Menelaus,  Ores-  . 
tes  ruled  over  his  paternal  kioffdom  of  j 
Mvceme,  and  over  Argos,  upon  the  death 
of'^its  Vmfy  who  left  no  heirs.  An  oracle 
induced  him  to  travel  mto  Arcadia,  where 
he  lived  in  the  city  of  Orestia,  and  died 
at  a  very  advanced  age,  from  the  bite  of  a 
snake.  His  bones  were  afterwards  car- 
ried to  Sparta. 

Orford,  Earl  of.    (See  the  two  arti- 
cles ffalpcie.) 

Oroal,  or  Aroal.    (See  ArgalJ) 
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OiLOAir.  This  word,  as  apptied  to  nat- 
ural bodies,  aigoifies  a  part,  or,  if  we  may 
00  say,  a  group  of  parts  of  an  oi^ganized 
body,  that  ]%  such  a  body  as  is  endowed 
with  an  iohei^t  life,  and  power  of  activi- 
ty, and  reproduction.  The  precise  idea 
of  organ  depends  upon  the  idea  of  life,  the 
limits  of  which  cannot  be  accurately  de- 
fined. The  point  at  which  life  ceases  is 
not  agreed  upon.  All  allow  that  plants  live. 
Some  philosophers  even  attribute  life  to 
ciystals,  since  they  follow  inherent  laws; 
bui,generally  speaking,  the  expression  **  or- 
ganic world"  comprises  only  the  vegetable 
flBd  animal  worid.  Man  stands  on  the 
highest  step  of  organic  life  among  all 
the  beings  with  which  we  are  acquaint- 
ed ;  he  moves  with  liberty  and  conscious- 
ness ;  his  oiganization  is  the  most  com- 
plicate, deticate  and  perfect  The  various 
gradations  of  organized  being,  from  man, 
through  animals,  planti^  and  down  to  ciys- 
tals, furnish  a  most  curious  and  interesting 
subject  of  study.    The  word  oi^an,  as  ap- 

ghed  to  a  group  of  parts,  denotes  tliat  they 
ave  a  particular  office,  and,  in  some  con- 
siderabfe  degree,  an  independent  action,  as 
when  we  speak  of  organs  of  taste,  hear- 
ing, digestion,  &c 

Organ  (from  the  Greek  i^avov) ;  a  mu- 
sical instrument,  which  contains,  within  a 
case,  a  number  of  pipes,  harmonically  ar- 
ranged, into  which  wind  is  driven  by  bel- 
lows (hence  also  the  name  wmd-orgca^ 
ipyavov  irvcv/tarkoy]^  and  which  yield  tones 
when  the  player  touches  the  keys  connect- 
ed with  them.  The  chief  parts  of  an  organ 
are  the  pipes,  which  axe  of  metal  (tin  and 
lead)  or  wood,  whose  length  and  diameter 
determine  (he  depth  or  height  of  the  tone 
(they  are  sometimes  four,  eight,  sixteen 
ieet  long) ;  the  registers  or  stops,  b^  which 
the  entrance  of  wind  into  a  pipe  is  ref- 
lated ;  the  manual  or  key-board,  consist- 
j0  ing  of  one  or  several  rows  of  keys;  the 
pedal,  the  bellows,  the  wind-trunk,  wind- 
ches^  sound-boards^  &c  The  greatest 
compass  of  the  manual  is 


and  that  of  the  pedal 


m=zz 


^ 


to 


Most  organs,  however,  only  extend  in  the 

manual  to  Z.     The    advantage    which 

C 
the  organ,  like  eveiy  other  instrument  with 
a  key-board,  has,  viz.  that  melody  and  har- 
mony can  be  produced  at  the  same  time, 
united  with  the  quantity  and  variety  of  its 
voices,  makes  it  the  most  complete  of  mu- 
sical instruments,  and  gives  it  a  fulness 
and  magnificence  of  harmony,  which  is 
sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  want  of 
those  fine  gradations  of  strenffth  and  deli- 
cacy of  tone  which  the  violinist,  for  in- 
stance, can  produce,  and  which  the 
Frenchman  Grenie  tried,  in  1811,  to  give 
to  the  organ,  by  his  Or^ue  exprtssive. 
Besides,  the  organ  has  the  advantage,  tliat 
each  tone  may  be  continued  in  equal 
strength  for  any  length  of  time,  so  that  it 
is  peculiarly  proper  for  the  grave,  sok^mn, 
legcUo  style,  as  in  church  music,  and  for 
the  most  complicated  harmonies  ;  but  for 
this  very  reason  it  requires  a  player  who 
is  fiimiuar  with  the  character  and  com- 
pass of  hannony,  and  possesses  the  skill 
to  airanfie  with  rapidity  his  musical  ideas^ 
and  to  choose  the  best  means  for  their  ex- 
ecution. A  good  player  on  the  piano, 
therefore,  is  not  necessarily  equally  Skilful 
on  the  organ,  and  the  very  mcMde  of  finger- 
ing dififers  much,  on  account  of  the  vi»tly 
dinerent  character  of  the  Instruments. 
An  organj  when  complete,  is  of  three-fold 
construction,  and  furnished  with  three  sets 
of  keys ;  one  for  what  is  called  the  great 
orgoMiy  and  which  is  the  middle  set ;  a  sec- 
ond (or  lower  set)  for  the  dmr  wgan ;  and 
a  third  (or  upper  set)  for  the  tweCL  In  the 
grea<  organ^  the  principal  stops  are  the  two 
auipcuoYu,  the  principal,  the  towj^  the 
JUuenth,  the  itaqmaUera^  the  mLiartj  or 
furmJturty  the  trwnpet,  the  darixmy  and  the 
comet.  The  choir  organ  usually  contains 
the  siopt  diapason,  the  dvkiana,  the  prtn- 
ajENi^  tne^ufe,  the  twdflh,  the  boBsoon,  and 
the  vox  Kvmana,  The  <treU  comprises  the 
two  diapaaona,  the  principaly  the  ftau(6oy, 
trumpet  and  comet.  Besides  the  compleie 
organ,  there  are  other  organs  of  less  size 
and  more  limited  power,  adapted  to 
church,  chapel  and  chamber  use.  Some 
persons,  panieularly  Jews,  suppose,  but 
without  foundation,  that  the  organ  was 
used  even  in  the  temple  of  Solomon. 
Some  derive  its  origin  nom  the  bagpipe ; 
others,  with  more  prohabilinr,  from  an  in- 
strument of  the  Greeks,  though  a  veiy 
imperfect  one, — the  toater-argan, — as  it  is 
known  that  the  first  organs  used  in  Italy 
came  tliither  fieom  the  Greek  empire.    It 
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is  said  that  pope  ViteUianus  (died  671) 
caused  orgass  to  be  set  up  in  some  Ro- 
inau  churches  in  the  seventh  century. 
(See  CecUia,)  Organs  were  at  first  porta- 
ble. The  organs  now  in  use  are  consid- 
ei-ed  an  invention  of  the  Germans ;  but 
respecting  the  time  of  this  invention  opin- 
ions differ.  It  is  said  by  some,  that,  as 
f^iu'Iy  as  1298,  the  cathedral  of  Strasburg 
lost  an  organ  by  fire,  which  seems  not  to 
liave  been  a  **  water-organ."  OtiLera  assert, 
that  the  first  organ  of  Uie  kind  now  in  use 
was  built  in  the  year  1312,  by  a  German 
at  Venice.  It  is  certain  that  the  use  of 
organs  was  not  common  before  the  four- 
teeiuh  century.  At  the  beginning,  the  in- 
Htrument  was  very  imperfect ;  it  was  use- 
i'ul  only  in  fixing  the  pitch  of  the  voice 
parts,  which  was  efl^cted  by  touching,  or 
rather  pressing  down,  a  key  two  inches 
wide,  and  pretty  thick,  when  a  liymn  was 
sung.  The  fii-st  organs  seldom  hud  more 
than  two  keys,  which  were  so  tar^e  and 
difficult  to  be  moved,  that  probably  this 
rircumstance  gave  rise  to  the  expression 
*'  to  thump  the  organ."  They  wore  porta- 
ble, and  had,  perhaps,  no  register.  The 
keys  in  time  became  smaller,  and  between 
the  diatonic  tones  the  semitones  were  in> 
serted.  The  left  hand,  also,  was  occupied 
by  the  addition  of  a  new  key-board.  In 
1444,  H.  Drossdorf  of  Mayence  built  a 
great  organ,  with  a  pedal.  According  to 
others,  Bemhard,  a  German,  organist  to 
the  doge  of  Venice,  built  the  first  organ 
with  a  pedal,  between  the  years  1470  and 
1480.  The  largest  oi^gan  known  till  the 
end  of  the  fifieenth  centuiy,  was  that  in 
the  churrh  of  St.  Blasius,  at  Brunswick, 
built  by  H.  Krauz,  in  1491).  Improve- 
ments of  the  organ  succeeded  quickly  in 
tlie  sixteenth  centuiy ;  the  division  of  all 
the  pipes  into  different  stops  was  now  in- 
vented, and  the  time  of  the  instrument 
was  adapted  to  the  tone  of  the  choir. 
The  bellows  were  particularly  improved, 
as,  till  then,  20  to  24  pair  had  often  exist- 
ed in  one  organ,  rerpiiring  from  ten  to 
twelve  men  to  tread  them.  But  tiie  pres- 
ent degree  of  perfection  could  not  be  ob- 
tained until  Christian  Fqrner  had  invented, 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  windrchest, 
by  which  an  equal  pressure  of  wind  can 
lie  obtained  in  all  the  bellows.  The  largest 
organ  is  that  in  St  Peter's  church  in 
Rome  :  it  has  a  hundred  stops.  The 
great  organ  in  Gorlitz  (built  in  1703)  has 
57  stops  and  3270  sounding  pipes.  The 
organ  in  the  minster  of  Strasburg  has 
21%  pipes ;  that  at  Ulm,  in  Suabia,  over 
3000  pipes.  In  Rothenburg,  on  the  Tau- 
ber,  and  in  Halberstadt,  there  are  organs 
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on  which  three  nl^iyers  may  perform  at 
the  same  time.  The  orean  in  the  church 
of  Mary  Magdalen,  at  Breslau,  has  3342 
pipea  The  largest  metallic  pipe  weighs. 
3i  cwfs.,  is  12iell8  lopg^  and  14  inches  in 
diameter.  Vogler  has  attracted  vauch 
notice  by  his  system  for  simplifying  the 
construction  of  organs.  An  organ  of 
pasteboard,  at  Saintes,  built  by  father 
Julian,  produces  agreeable  tones.  In  Paris, 
some  time  aso,  an  organ  was  built  of  play- 
ing cards.  We  have  seen  an  instrument 
with  a  key-board  like  that  of  an  organ,  the 
tones  of  which,  however,  were  produced 
by  the  fricdon  of  wood ;  and  the  news- 
payers  lately  announced  the  invention  of 
an  instrument  which  produces  agreeable 
soundB  by  the  strikijag  together  of  flints, 
made  by  M.  Backstein  of  Cassel,  who 
calls  this  instrument  saxameUxHam.— The 
hand  or  barrel  organs  consist  of  a  movable, 
turning  cylinder,  called  a  harrely  on  which, 
by  means  of  wires,  pins  and  staples,  are 
set  the  tunes  it  is  mtended  to  perform. 
These  pins  and  staples,  by  tlie  revolution 
of  tlie  barrel,  act  upon  the  keys  within, 
'and  give  admission  to  the  wind  from  the 
bellows  to  the  pipes.  The  hand-orgaii  is 
generally  portable,  and  so  contrived  tliat 
the  same  acdon  of  the  hand  which  turns 
tlie  barrel,  gives  motion  to  the  bellows. 
(For  waicr-orKosij  see  Hydra%dicmu) 

Organic  Laws  is  the  name  given  in 
France,  and  also  in  Germany,  to  such  laws 
as  directly  affect  the  fundamental  political 
organization  of  a  countiy.  Thus  die  law 
wliich  changed  the  provisions  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  U.  States  respecting  the 
election  of  the  president  and  vicennresident 
(see  Election),  would  l)e  called  by  the 
French  an  organic  late;  and  thus  the  «e- 
naius-conauUaj  wiiich  declared  Bonaparte 
consul  for  life,  and  afterwards  emperor, 
were  called  organic  aenaius-comtdia. 
However,  the  French  apply  this  teriii  not 
only  to  those  laws,  which,  at  least  in  many 
cases,  would  be  called  by  us  reforms  of  (he 
conatUutioni  but  also  to  eveiy  law  which, 
as  the  Encydop^die  Modeme  expresses  ir, 
is  the  application  of  the  theoiy  contained 
in  the  fundamental  law  or  charter.  The 
words  are  these  :  La  loifondamenUde  quel 
que  soil  son  nom,  nV^f  qu^meproclamaiion 
de  jnincipes,  Les  lois  organiques  sont  Vap- 
plication  de  cette  QUorie.  Le  principe  est 
dans  la  charte,  la  garantie  dans  la  toi  or- 
ganique  (The  fundamental  law,  however 
called,  is  but  a  proclamation  of  principles. 
Organic  laws  are  tlie  application  of  this 
Uieoiy.  The  [)rinciple  is  in  Uie  charter, 
the  appUcation  in  the  organic  law). 

OEOAific  Remains  ;  those  animal  and 
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vegetable  substances  which  are  contain- 
ed in  rocky  strata,  or  found  loose  in  the 
earth.  The  study  of  them  has  sometimes 
been  denominated  otyctology.  Xenopha- 
nes,  more  than  400  years  before  Christ, 
was  led  to  the  belief  of  the  eternity  of  the 
universe,  by  discovering  the  remains  of 
different  marine  animals  imbedded  in 
rocks  and  under  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
Herodotus  ascertained  the  existence  of 
fossil  shelte  in  the  mountains  of  Egypt, 
and  was  thereby  induced  to  believe  that 
the  sea  must  have  once  covered  those 
parts.  In  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  men- 
tioned by  this  author,  and  which  were 
built  at  so  early  a  period  that  no  satisfac- 
tory accounts  could  be  derived  from  tra- 
dition concerning  them,  the  stones  were 
found  to  contain  the  remains  of  marine 
animals,  and  particularly  of  such  as  exist 
no  longer  in  a  recent  state,  and  differ  es- 
sentially from  all  known  animals.  These 
were  supposed  by  Strabo,  who  saw  the 
fragments  of  these  stones  lying  around  the 
pyramids,  to  be  the  petrified  remains  of 
the  lentils  which  had  been  used  for  food 
by  the  workmen.  In  the  works  of  Pliny 
many  fossil  bodies  are  mentioned,  particu- 
larly the  bucardia,  resembling  an  ox's 
heart,  but  which  was,  doubtless,  a  cast 
formed  in  a  bivalve  shell ;  glossopetrs,  bear- 
ing the  form  of  a  tongue,  and  supposed 
to  fall  from  the  moon  when  in  its  wane ; 
hammites,  resembling  the  spawn  of  a  fish ; 
horns  of  ammon,  resembling  in  form  the 
ram*s  horn ;  lepidotes,  like  the  scales  of 
fishes;  meionttes,  bearing  a  resemblance 
to  the  seeds  of  the  ooppy ;  brontiee,  look- 
ins  like  the  head  of^  a  tortoise ;  spongites, 
which  resembled  the  sponges ;  and  phy- 
ciles,  sea  weeds  and  rushes.  Modem  in- 
vestigations have  brought  these  remains 
to  light,  as  existing  in  the  greatest  varie^ 
of  forms,  in  immense  quantity,  and  with 
the  widest  possible  disaibution.  The 
lowest  and  most  level  |Mut8  of  the  earth, 
when  penetrated  to  a  very  great  deptli, 
exhibit  strata  containing  innumerable 
marine  productions.  Similar  formations 
compose  hills,  and  even  mountains,  in 
which  the  shells  are  so  numerous  as  to 
constitute  the  main  body  of  the  rock ;  and 
they  are  often  in  such  a  perfect  state  of 
preservation,  that  even  the  smallest  of 
them  retain  their  most  delicate  processes. 
Every  part  of  the  elobe,  of  any  consid- 
erable extent,  exmbits  the  same  phe- 
nomenon;, and,  what  is  at  length  per- 
fectly established  respecting  tliese  pro- 
ductions, they  differ  in  specific,  and  o^u 
in  generic  resemblances,  from  the  shells 
of  the  present  day,  and  the  dififereaces 


between  the  extinct  and  living  shells  in- 
creases in  proportion  as  we  descend 
through  the  successive  series  of  depoats 
that  overspread  the  suriace  of  the  earrli. 
To  illustrate  the  variety  which  exists 
among  these  fossils,  and,  at  tlie  same  time, 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  manner  in  whioli 
they  disagree  with  recent  shells,  we  will 

S've  the  results  of  the  examination  of 
ritish  fossil  shells.  Thenumber  of  gen- 
era at  present  known  to  English  natural- 
ists is  135,  which  comprise  1265  species. 
Of  these 

58  genera  are  simple  univalves,        9peck-^ 

which  comprise  401 

62  *^        simple  bivalves^  ....  583 

3  **         complicated  bivalves,  .    51 

12         **        multilocular  univalves,  230 

To  ascertain  the  relative  proportion  of  the 
different  classes  contained  in  strata  of 
different  periods,  we  make  three  principal 
divisions  m  the  formations  contaming  or- 
ganic remains :  the  first  is  the  most  an- 
cient series;  the  second  or  middle  division 
contains  the  remainder  of  the  secondary 
strata,  and  the  third  consists  of  the  tertiary 
deposits.  The  first,  which  is  the  low- 
est or  most  ancient  division,  may  be  sub- 
divided into  two  series  of  formation : — 

1.  Carboniferous    order   of  Mr.   Cony- 

beare, 

Bpedeiu 

Simple  univalves, 27 

Simple  bivalves, 34 

Complicated  bivalves, 4(3 

Multilocular  univalves 33 

140 

2.  From  the  carboniferous  to  the  lias  in- 

clusive, 

Sfiecieft. 

Simple  univalves, 9 

Simple  bivalves, 33 

Complicated  bivalves 5 

Multilocular  univalves 50 

"97 

The  second  or  middle  division,  from  the 
lias  upwards,  includes  the  entire  oolitic 
series,  and  the  strata  up  to  the  chalk,  in- 
clusive : — 

Simple  univalves, 10t» 

Simple  bivalves,      375 

Complicated  bivalves, 0 

Mululocular  univalves, 139 

The  third,  or  most  recent  division,  com- 
prises all  the  beds  above  the  chalk,  or  the 
tertiary  fbrmations :~ 
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Specks. 

Simple  univalves, 259 

Simple  bivalves, 141 

Complicated  bivalves, 0 

Multilocular  univalves, 8 

408 

The  shells  of  the  most  ancient  formations 
exceed,  in  complexity  of  structure,  those 
in  the  subsecjuent  strata,  and  in  our  pres- 
ent sea&  Tnev  are  more  frequently  en- 
dowed with  that  complicated  structure 
which  enabled  their  inhabitants  to  rise 
and  sink  with  them  in  the  water.  Of  diis 
class  are  the  numerous  race  of  many- 
chambered  univalves — ^the  nautilites,  the 
ammonites,  and  orthoceratites;  and  of  the 
class  of  complicated  bivalves  are  the 
spirifers,  and  the  genera  pentamerus  and 
productus.  The  table  given  above  fur- 
nishes the  means  of  comparing  the  num- 
bers which  existed  in  each  class,  during 
separate  periods,  or  geological  periods. 

*  First  DtiTiRon.— Ancient  strata,  including 
lias. 


Simple  univalves,    96 

Simple  bivalves, 67 

Complicated  bivalves, 51  ?  -.n^ 

MuhSocuter  univalves, .  83  S 

237 

Secmid  and  (kird  Divitions, — ^Remaining 
strata^  above  the  lias  up  to  diluvi- 
an. 


Simple  univalves, 365 

Simple  bivalves, 516 

Complicated  bivalves, 0  ?  ^^m 

Multilocular  univalves,  ....  .  147  S 

1028 

It  will  thus  be  perceived,  that  the  number 
of  complex  species  in  the  first  division  is 
nearly  equal  to  those  in  the  immense  se- 
ries of  succeeding  strata,  134  being  pecu- 
liar to  the  lowest,  and  147  to  the  remain- 
der. But  the  individuals  are  infinitely 
more  numerous  in  the  older  strata  than  in 
the  later,  and  give  a  more  decided  char- 
acter to  those  formations  than  appears 
from  a  comparison  of  genera  or  species; 
and  the  class  of  complicated  bivalves  is 
wholly  limited  to  this  older  division.  The 
difference  is  still  more  striking  when  vire 
compare  the  first  with  the  ihM  division ; 
the  simple  univalves  in  the  former  beinff 
to  those  in  the  latter  in  the  proportion  of 
one  to  seven ;  but  the  complicated  species 
in  the  same  divisions  are  in  the  reverse 
rotio  nearly  of  seventeen  to  one.     On 


comparing  the  proportions  which  the 
classes  of  shells  under  each  division  bear 
to  each  other,  differences  equally  remark- 
able are  observable.  Thus  the  univalves 
in  the  first  division  are  to  the  complex 
species  as  one  to  four ;  in  the  second  as 
one  to  one  and  one  thiid  only ;  and,  in  the 
third,  as  thirty-two  to  one ;  so  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  an- 
cient formations  ore  characterized  by 
complicated  shells,  the  middle  series  by 
bivalves,  and  the  upper  by  simple  bi- 
valves. The  organic  remains  of  land  ani- 
mals imbedded  in  strata,  and  dispersed 
through  diluvial  gravel,  do  not  exclusively 
belong  to  species  at  present  unknown ; 
though  this  is  the  case  with  such  as  are 
not  found  very  near  the  surfiice ;  many 
of  these  are  of  species  still  inhabiting  the 
countries  where  they  are  thus  found; 
while  of  the  rest  it  may  be  said  that  they 
either  belong  to  species  at  present  inhab- 
iting remote  countries,  or  to  species  and 
genera  now  wholly  unknown.  In  vari- 
ous parts  of  this  country  have  been  found 
the  remains  of  the  elephant  and  masto- 
don ;  in  Ireland  have  been  found  the 
remains  of  the  deer,  of  a  size  far  exceed- 
ing any  now  known;  and  in  Scotland 
have  been  found  the  remains  of  the  elk, 
as  well  as  those  of  an  animal  of  the  ox 
kind,  but  larger  than  even  the  urus.  In 
France,  Germany  and  Italy,  and,  indeed, 
in  most  parts  of  Europe,  remains  of  large 
animals  have  been  found.  According  to 
Pallas,  from  the  Tanais  to  the  continental 
an^Ie  nearest  to  America,  there  is  hardly 
a  nver  in  this  immense  space,  especially 
in  the  plains,  upon  the  shores  or  in  the 
bed  or  which  have  not  been  found  the 
bones  of  elephants,  and  of  other  animab 
not  of  that  climate.  From  the  mountains 
by  which  Asia  is  bounded  to  the  frozen 
shores  of  the  ocean,  all  Siberia  is  filled 
with  prodigious  bones.  The  best  fossil 
ivory  is  found  in  countries  nearest  to  the 
Arctic  circle,  as  well  as  in  the  Eastern  coun- 
tries, which  are  much  colder  than  Europe 
under  the  same  latitude.  The  number 
of  bones  which  have  been  discovered  of 
the  rhmoceros  is  very  considerate,  not 
only  in  Siberia,  but  in  Germany,  and  in 
other  parts  of  Europe.  An  entire  animal 
of  this  species,  still  retaining  its  skin,  fiit 
and  muscles,  has  been  dug  near  the  river 
Wilhoui,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Siberia,  from 
under  a  hill  which  is  covered  with  ice  the 
greatest  part  of  the  year ;  and,  more  re- 
cently, an  elephant  has  been  found  im- 
bedded in  ice  near  the  mouth  of  the  Lena, 
in  the  same  country.  This  last  ^vas  cov- 
ered by  hair  of  two  kinds ;  one  short,  fine, 
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and  crisped,  resembling  wool,  and  the 
other  long,  like  bristles.  The  flesh  was 
still  in  such  high  preservation  that  it  was 
eaten  b^  dogs.  At  present,  there  are  but 
two  existing  species  of  elephants ;  one 
(the  Asiatic)  being  distinguished  by  its 
grinders  being  divided  into  transverse  and 
nearly  parallel  plates,  and  the  other  (the 
African)  having  these  plates  disposed  in 
lozenge-like  forms.  The  elephantine  re- 
mains found  in  Siberia  have  been  supposed 
to  belong  to  no  existing  species ;  for,  though 
the  teeth  are  formed  of  plates  disposed  par- 
allel to  each  other,  as  in  the  Asiatic,  these 
plates  are  thinner  and  more  niunerous. 
Several  quadrupeds  of  the  lizard  tribe, 
very  much  like  the  large  monitors  now 
existing  in  the  torrid  zone,  are  found  in 
the  bituminous  slates  of  Thuringia,  in  the 
midst  of  innumerable  fishes  of  genera  now 
unknown.  The  Alpine  limestone  of  Ger- 
many and  Lorraine  has  produced  skele- 
tons of  a  large  sea  tortoise,  whose  shells 
might  be  from  six  to  eight  ieet  in  length. 
The  ichUivosaurus  (discovered  by  sir  £• 
Home),  of  the  reptile  familv,  has  a  head 
like  the  lizard,  armed  with  conical  and 
pointed  teeth,  enormous  eyes,  a  spine 
composed  of  flattened  vertebrae,  slender 
ribs,  and  four  limbs,  of  which  the  femora 
and  humeri  are  short  and  thick.  This 
extraordinary  animal,  of  which  four  spe- 
cies have  been  discovered,  and  of  which 
the  largest  is  twenty  feet  long,  is  found 
imbedded  in  thQ  oolitic  and  lias  lime- 
stones. The  pluio$axaru8y  discovered  by 
Mr.  Conybeare,  and  which  belongs  to  the 
same  formation,  is  still  more  monstrous  in 
size.  It  has  similar  limbs,  but  more  elon- 
gated and  flexible.  Its  shoulder  and  pel- 
vis are  stronger,  its  vertebive  more  assimi- 
lated to  those  of  lizards,  but  distinguished 
from  all  oviparous  and  viviparous  quadru- 
peds bv  a  slender  neck,  as  long  as  its  body, 
rising  from  tlie  trunk  like  the  body  of  a 
serpent,  and  terminated  by  a  very  small 
head.  Of  this  hydra-like  monster  Ave 
species  are  already  known.  They  were 
discovered  in  England,  and  have  since 
been  found  in  rrance  and  Germany. 
Still  another  very  remarkable  genus  of 
reptiles,  found  in  the  oolite  and  the  higher 
sands,  is  called  the  megalosaunju  ,*  for, 
with  the  shape  of  lizards,  and  particularly 
of  the  monitors,  of  which  it  has  the  cut- 
ting and  indented  teeth,  it  exceeded  sev- 
enty feet  in  length.  It  was  discovered  in 
England  by  Mr.  Buckland,  and  has  since 
been  found  in  F'rance  and  Gennany.  But 
the  most  remarkable  animal  found  in  the 
slaty  limestones  is  the  flying  lizard-r-a  rep- 
tile with  a  very  short  tail,  a  long  body,  a 


muzzle  gready  extended,  and  armed  with 
sharp  teeth,  supported  on  high  legs,  the 
anterior  extremi^  having  one  excessively 
long  claw,  which  is  imagined  to  liave 
^ven  support  to  a  membrane  for  sustain- 
ing it  in  the  air,  together  with  four  other 
toes  of  ordinaiy  size,  terminated  by  hook- 
ed claws.  Three  species  of  this  extraor- 
dinary genus  have  been  found,  all  of 
which  are  very  small.  The  mosauruSj 
found  in  the  chalk  mountain  of  St.  Peter, 
near  Maestricht,  is  upwards  of  twenty-five 
feet  in  length.  Its  iaws  are  armed  w^ith 
very  strong  teeth,  and  its  palate  is  furnish- 
ed with  teeth  also.  It  hais  more  than  130 
vertebrae  in  its  spine ;  and  its  tail  is  high 
and  broad,  and  must  have  formed  a  lai^ 
vertical  oar.  Scarcely  less  remarkable  are 
the  organic  remains  found  by  the  cele- 
brated Cuvier  in  the  gypsum  quarries 
about  Paris.  They  belong  to  several 
fikmilies,  some  of  which  resemble  the 
tapirs,  others  the  rhinoceros,  others  the 
otter,  though  nearly  as  large  as  the  wild  * 
boar.  Besides  the  pachydermata,  the 
same  quanries  aflbrd  camivora,  many  sorts 
of  birds,  crocodiles  and  tortoises.  Two 
other  remarkable  animals,  which  formed  a 
part  of  a  creation  of  living  beings  anterior 
to  that  at  present  existk^;  upon  our  earth, 
are  tlie  megatherium  of  Paraguay,  and  the 
megalonyx  of  Virginia.  They  are  sup- 
posed by  Cuvier  to  belong  to  the  family 
of  edentakif  and  may  be  j^ced  between 
the  sloths  and  the  ant-eaters,  but  nearer  to 
the  former  than  to  the  latter. — As  reqpecis 
vegetable  remains  in  a  fossil  state,  subter- 
ranean collections  of  bituminized  wood, 
and  other  vegetable  matter,  are  found  at 
various  depths  in  diflierent  parts  of  the 
worid.  Cannell  coal,  as  well  as  anthra- 
cite, frequently  exhibits  traces  of 'ligneous 
texture  in  its  substance,  which  could 
have  been  derived  only  from  wood.  The 
argillaceous  iron-stone  and  slates  that  ac- 
company coal  contain,  with  remains  of 
many  other  unknown  vegetables,  parts  of 
various  cryptogamous  plants,  the  recent 
analogies  of  which  are  found  only  in 
tropical  regions.  It  is  impossible  to  give 
an  idea,  without  figures,  of  tlie  beauty  and 
variety  of  the  impressions  thus  found  in 
the  argillaceous  and  bituminous  slate 
fomations  of  the  coal  measures. — Con- 
cerning the  mineral  matters  which  eater 
into  the  composition  of  fossils  that  are  de- 
nominated pdnfadions — and  all  orsauic 
remains  are  thus  termed  whose  originaTpar- 
tides  have  given  place  to  matter  of  another 
sort — they  are  chiefly  of  three  kinds^  viz. 
calcareous,  silicious  and  arcillaceous.  Iron 
and  copper  pyrites  are  found  perform- 
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iug  the  same  part,  though  with  less  fre- 
quency than  the  substance  first  mention- 
ed. Fluor  rarelv  occurs  as  (he  replacing 
material  of  fossila  The  precise  manner 
in  which  the  substitution  takes  place  it  is 
difficult  in  many  cases  to  conceive  of:  in 
general,  we  are  sure  that  the  mineral 
matter  is  slowly  deposited  by  intromission 
into  the  original  interstices  and  cavities  of 
the  organic  body,  or  is  introduced  to  fill 
the  spaces  which  have  been  produced  by 
the  partial  removal  of  the  original  organic 
substance. — In  conclusion,  we  have  only 
to  remark  concerning  these  monuments  of 
former  worlds,  that,  m  the  several  forma- 
tions composing  the  outer  part  of  the 
earth  down  to  the  primitive  rocks,  the 
fossil  remains  which  they  contain  vary  in 
each  formation,  and  at  the  same  time  dif- 
fer from  those  beings  which  now  exisL 
The  discovery  of  animals  peculiar  to  cer- 
tain formations,  and  the  general  asn'ee- 
ment  with  each  otlier  of  the  fossils  of  tlie 
same  formations,  have  led  to  the  belief 
tiiat  these  several  formations  were  the 
consequences  of  successive  changes  ef- 
fected on  the  eailh's  surface;  apd  that 
the  contained  fossils  are  the  preserved  re- 
mains of  the  several  creations  which  had 
been  successively  formed  to  accord  with 
the  state  of  the  planet  under  its  several 
changes.  In  the  lower,  and  consequently 
earlier  formed,  strata,  are  found  the  bitu- 
minized  remains  of  unknown  vegetables ; 
and  in  the  masses  of  mouotuin  limestone 
nro  imo^ense  accumulations  of  crinoideal 
and  terebratular  remains,  of  the  numerous 
species  of  which  tribes  scarcely  a  living 
individual  can  now  be  found.  Here  also 
exist  the  multilocular  univalves  in  such 
abundance,  while  the  genus  nautilus  is  the 
oDly  one  of  this  family  whose  existence 
through  a  few  species  is  continued  to  the 
present  day.  Tlie  fossils  of  the  next  su- 
perior formation — the  lias — afford  proofs, 
rilso,  of  their  having  been  the  production 
of  a  distinct  creation.  But  the  most  de- 
cided proof  of  these  fossils  being  the  re- 
mains of  another  world,  and  of  a  distinct 
creation,  is  their  containing  relics  of  a 
tribe  of  enormous  marine  animals,  such  as 
cjiiadrupeds  possessing  the  blended  struc- 
ture offish  and  lizard,  no  traces  of  which 
have  been  observed  in  the  precedlhg 
strata.  The  fossil  remains,  through  the 
succeeding  higher  formations  of  oolite, 
green  sand,  chalk  and  clay,  show  new 
genera,  both  of  saurian  and  testaceous  an- 
imals ;  and  when  we  follow,  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  vast  mass  of  upper  clay,  the 
fmces  of  diluvial  action,  and  the  desola- 
tion which  accomnanicd  the  last  grand 


catastrophe  which  the  planet  appears  to 
have  sustained,  we  there  find  the  remains 
of  another  creation — ^the  terrestrial  quad- 
rupeds. These  changes  in  the  state  of  the 
planet,  and  this  partial  destruction,  appear 
to  have  been  succeeded  by  the  creation  of 
man,  and  of  such  quadrupeds  and  other 
animals  as  were  fit  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  afler  its  last  change :  fix)m  whence 
it  appears  that  beings  have  proceeded, 
gradually  increasing  in  superiority,  from 
toi^taceous  animals  to  reptiles,  marine  and 
fresh  water  amphibia,  quadrupeds,  and, 
lastly,  to  man. — ^For  further  information, 
see  Parkinson's  Organic  Remmna  of  a  For- 
mer  fTo?^  (London,  1804— 11,3  vols.,4to.j; 
and  his  Jntirodvction  to  the  Stwfy  of  Orgetme 
Fossil  Remains  (1822] ;  Buckiand's  jRe- 
liquiiB  DUutnaruB  (London,  1824—28] ;  and 
CuvJer's  great  work  Ossetnens  FossHts 
(3d  ed.,  1826,  5  vols.);  Schlottheim's  Bei- 
trage  zur  Flora  der  UntenaeU ;  and  Stem- 
bcrg's  Darstdlung  der  Flora  der  VorwtU ; 
Link's  Urtoelt  und  das  Merthum  (Ber- 
lin, 1821) ;  Schubert's  Urwelt  und  die  Fix- 
steme  (Dresden,  1822) ;  and  Kriiger's  Gts- 
dUcJUe  dtr  UnoeU  (Quedlinburg,  1822). 
God  man's  Natural  History  describes  the 
fossil  remains  of  North  America.  See, 
also,  our  articles  Geology^  Mastoikm^  Mam- 
moihj  Megalotheriwn,  MegalosaunLs,  &c. 

OaoAZTOLOGT ;  a  term  used  to  denote  a 
branch  of  physiology  which  treats,  in  par- 
ticular, of  the  different  organs  of  animals, 
especially  of  the  human  species.  It  is,  as 
may  well  be  imagined,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  branches  of  natural  science. 

OaorEs  (ipyia) ;  the  mystic  rites  and 
wild  revels  celebrated  in  honor  of  Bac- 
chus ;  also  the  festivals  and  mysteries  of 
other  deities.  (See  Bacchus^  and  Mysteries,) 
The  term  has  hence  been  applied  to. any 
scene  of  riotous  mirth  and  excessive  revelry. 

Oriental  Empire.  (See  ByzanHne 
Empire^) 

Oriental  Literature.  This  vast 
field  of  learning,  which  comprises  the  lan- 
guages and  literature  of  nations,  some  of 
which  are  totally  distinct  fVom  others,  has 
been  cultivated,  in  recent  tinies,  with  great 
zeal.  Not  only  is  the  number  of  Oriental 
languages,  now  studied,  much  greater 
than  formerly,  but  they  are  much  more 
accurately  known.  Formerly,  even  the 
most  celebrated  Orientalists,  in  general, 
possessed  but  a  superficial  knowled^; 
and  tlie  difference  between  the  leammc  i 
required  from  a  classical  philologist,  and 
that  expected  from  an  Orientalist,  in  his 
branch,  was  very  great.  JVIany  Oriental- 
ists were  unable  to  conjugate  or  decline 
the  Arabic  correctly.    The  grammatical 
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knoMfledge  of  some  of  these  languages 
has  become  much  more  profound  in  our 
time,  though  there  have  been,  yet,  com- 
paratively few  Oriontal  works  printed. 
This  great  change  must  be  traced,  in  part, 
to  the  writjn|s  of  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  who 
may  be  considered  as  having  more  knowl- 
edge of  Arabic  than  any  other  European 
scholar.  His  Grammaire  ^%-ahe  (Paris, 
1810)  gave  an  entirely  new  turn  to  the 
study  of  this  language,  and  indirectly  in- 
fluenced the  study  of  rersian  and  Hebrew. 
This  progress  is^  in  part,  also  attributable 
to  th6  zeal  and  activity  of  the  English  in 
India,  which  have  b^en  exerted  not  only 
on  the  Indian  languages,  but  also  in  the 
publication  of  Persian  and  Arabian  works. 
From  English  presses  in  the  East  Indies, 
at  Serampore  and  Calcutta,  and  fram  the 
Turkish  in  Scutari  and  Consumiinople, 
have  issued  the  most  important  works  of 
Oriental  literature ;  for  instance,  the  orii^t- 
nal  dictionaries  of  the  Arabs,  Persians 
and  Turks.  Not  only  has  the  study  of 
the  languages  been  much  extended  in  re- 
cent  times,  but  much  has  been  done  for 
its  application  to  scientifical,  historical, 
geographical,  mythological  and  philosoph- 
ical investigations.  It  must  be  confessed, 
indeed,  that  instances  are  not  wanting,  in 
which  inquirers  have  been  seduced,  by 
diese  discoveries,  to  erroneous  theories, 
]>articularly  through  unfounded  etymolo- 
gies. Five  Asiatic  societies  have  been 
established,  by  Europeans,  for  tlie  promo- 
lion  of  the  study  of  Oriental  literature, 
tliree  of  which  are  m  India  (in  Calcutta, 
Bombay  and  Madras),  ajid  are  composed 
of  scholars  and  military  men.  Each  of 
them  publishes  its  Transactions.  That 
of  Calcutta  has  publislied  15  volumes,  uu- 
■  der  the  name  of  Asiatic  Researches.  That 
of  Bombay,  of  a  much  later  date,  has  pub- 
lished at  least  3  volumes.  The  two  other 
societies  are  that  of  Paris  (founded  in  1822, 
under  the  presidency  of  Silvestre  de  Sacy), 
and  tliat  of  London  froyal  Asiatic  society, 
founded  in  1820,  under  the  presidency  of 
Colebrooke).  The  Paris  society  publishes 
the  Journal  Asiaiique,  The  London  soci- 
ety has  published  3  volumes  of  extremely 
valuable  Transactions.  The  Asiatic  Jour- 
nal is  also  published  in  London,  which  is 
useful  for  Asiatic  intelligence,  but  in 
which,  however,  the  liieniry  articles  are 
not  generally  of  a  very  high  character. 
*  The  Annals  of  Oriental  Literanire,  begun 
some  years  ago  in  London,  ceased  witli 
the  3d  volume.  Similar  periodicals  ap- 
)iear  in  Calcutta  and  Malacca.  Germany 
has,  in  this  department,  the  Ihindgruben 
dtt  Orients  (Mines  of  the  East),  published 


at  Vienna,  chiefly  supported  by  the  efforts 
of  Von  Hammer,  and  Schlegel^  ImiUcke 
Bibliothck,  published  at  Bonn.  There  are 
institutions  for  instruction  In  the  Oriental 
languages  at  Fort  William  in  the  East 
Indies,  at  Haylevbuiy  in  England  (for 
officers  of  the  East  India  company],  at 
Paris,  Vienna  and  Petersburg.  The  libra- 
ries of  Paris,  London,  Oxford,  the  Eacu- 
rial,  Rome,  Gotha,  Vienna,  Beriin,  Copen- 
hagen, Upsal,  Petersburg  and  Constanti- 
nople, contain  the  richest  materials  in 
Oriental  literature.  Gotha  contains  more 
Oriental  manuscripts  than  any  other  GJer- 
man  city.  They  were  collected  by  Seet- 
zen,  in  Aleppo,  Damascus,  Jerusalem  and 
Cairo.  Petersburg  possesses  the  richest  col- 
lection ofOriental(i.e.Mohammedaa)coins. 
tlje  inspector  of  which,  Mr.  Frahn^  is  tlie 
most  learned  Oriental  numismatist.  The 
collection  of  imnuscripts,  in  that  city,  has 
been  increased  by  several  taken  during 
the  last  invasion  of  Turkey  by  the  Rus- 
sians, and  the  study  of  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages will  be  greatly  benefited  by 
the  uewly-established  Oriental  institution 
at  Petersburg,  intended  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  Russian  professors,  interpreters 
and  diplomatic  agents.  The  members 
will  publish  an  Asiatic  Journal  The 
languages  to  be  taught  are  Arabian,  Per- 
sian, Turkish,  Tartar,  Chinese,  Mantchoo, 
Sanscrit,  Tibetan,  Mongolian,  Calmuck, 
Georgian  and  Annenian.  After  a  study 
of  five  years,  the  students  will  be  sent  to 
the  respective  countries  to  perfect  tlieni- 
selves.  Some  of  the  most  important 
works  recently  published  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Oriental  literatui-e,  arc  as  follows : 
In  Sanscrit,  the  ancient  learned  language 
of  India,  great  progress  has  been  made  by 
Wilson's  Sanscrit  and  English  Dictionary 
(Calcutta,  1819),  before  which  there  was 
no  dictionary  of  that  language.  Tlie  best 
grammar  is,  as  yet,  diat  of  Wilkins  (Lon- 
don, 1808).  A  more  recent  one,  by  Yates 
(Calcutta,  J  820),  has  given  some  valuable 
additions  on  prosody  and  grammatical 
terminology,  but  is,  m  otlier  respects,  not 
thorough.  Frank,  a  German,  published  a 
Grammcdika  Sanskrita  ( Wiirzbur^,  1823) ; 
Bopp  an  Ausfiihrliches  Lthrgthaudt  der 
Scmskritsprache  (Berlin,  1825,  £o.} ;  Frank 
also  published  a  Ckrestomdhie  (Municli, 
182(>--21).  Among  the  Indian  writings 
published,  are  JSTalOy  a  romantic  episode, 
from  the  Mahabharata,  Sanscrit  and  Latin, 
by  Bopp  (London,  1819) ;  Ardschvaia's 
Visit  to  tht  Heaven  oflndra;  also  an  epi- 
sode of  the  Mahabharata,  Sanscrit  and 
German,  by  Bopp  (Beriin,  1824,  4lo.) ; 
BhagavadgitOj  a  philosophical  episode  of 
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the  Mababharata,  Sanscrit  aiid  Latin,  by 
Schle^l  (Bonn,  18^).  The  whole  poem 
Ram^ajta,  with  a  Latin  translation,  in  8 
vols.,  without  the  notes,  is  publishing  by 
A.  W.  von  Schlegel.  Among  the  works 
most  recently  pi3>li8lred  in  India  is  the 
poem  Meghaauta  (Messenger  of  the 
Clouds),  by  Calidasa,  with  an  English 
translation  by  Wilson  (Calcutta,  1813) ; 
the  two  epic  poems  IRraiardskimna  (Cal- 
cutta, 1814)  and  Sisubcdabadfia  (Calcutta, 
1815);  Dmakrama  Sangraha,  a  disserta- 
tion on  the  Indian  law  of  inheritance 
(Calcutta,  1818).  Haughton,  professor  at 
Hayleybury,  has  begun  a  new  edition  of 
the  Code  of  Menu.  (q.  v.)  Investigations 
in  the  department  of  comparative  philol- 
ogy have  been  presented,  by  Bopp,  in 
his  Ctmjugaiionsystem  der  Sajiskritspracke 
.  (Frankfort,  1816),  and  in  the  Annals  of 
Oriuntal  Literature.  Schlesel  has  also 
promised  an  EiymologkvmJyovum  relating 
to  the  same  subject.  Besides  tlie  Sanscrit, 
the  living  laugua^  of  India,  more  or  less 
connected  with  it,  have  been  cultivated 
witli  great  zeal  by  the  English :  for  most 
of  them  we  now  possess  excellent  manu- 
als; for  instance,  for  the  Bengalese,  the 
Grammar  and  Reader  of  Haughton  (Lon- 
don, 1821);  the  Dictionary  by  Carey  (Ser- 
ampore,  1815) ;  for  the  Hindoostanee,  the 
Granmiar  by  Shakespear  (London,  1818); 
and  the  Dictionaiy  by  the  same  (London, 
1820);  for  the  Mahratta,  the  Grammar 
and  Dictionary  by  Carey  (Serampore, 
1808  and  1810).  Authors  in  these  modem 
Indian  languages  have  also  been  printed. 
(Sec  Indian  Languaees  and  LUtrature,) 
In  the  department  of  Chinese  literature, 
IMorrison's  (q.  v.)  Grammar  (Serampore, 
1815) ;  his  Chinese  and  English  Dictiona- 
ry (Macao,  1815—1820);  AT)el  R^musat's 
EUmena  de  la  Grammaire  Ckinoise  (Paris, 
1822),  are  works  of  high  reputation.  The 
Asiatic  society  at  Paris  has  set  on  foot  a 
revision  of  Rodriguez's  Grammar  of  tlie 
Japanese.  For  the  Tartar  languages,  we 
have  R^musat's  Recherches  sur  Us  Languea 
Tartares  O^aris,  1820).  Klaproth  pub- 
lished, at  Paris,  a  Dictionary  of  the  Maut- 
choo  Tartar.  Several  Tartar  works  have 
been  published  at  Kazan,  chiefly  destined 
for  instruction  in  the  Mohammedan  irelig- 
ion ;  the  Russianimperial  chancellor,  count 
Romanzoff,  has  ordered  the  printing  of 
the  Tartar  historian  Abulgasi.  Works  in 
Turkish,  which  is  a  Tartar  language,  are 
continually  issued  from  the  presses  in 
Scutari  and  Constantinople.  Jaubert  has 
published  a  new  Turkish  Grammar,  at 
Paris,  but  it  is  superficitiL  As  reeards 
tlie  ancient  Persian,  that  is,  the  Zend  and 


Pelahvi  languages,  which  Anquetil  de 
Perron  knew  but  imperfectly,  we  may  ex- 
pect more  profound  researches  by  means 
of  the  manuscripts  which  Rask  (q.  v.)  has 
carried  to  Copenhagen.  Among  tncm 
are  also  writings  in  the  Pali  language,  the 
ancient  sacred  idiom  of  Farther  India. 
DesoHr  (Bombay,  1818)  claims,  likewise, 
to  belong  to  the  ancient  Persian  literature, 
but  is  probably  of  more  modem  origin. 
For  the  modern  Persian,  the  origin/tl  dic- 
tionaries, Shema  dlogat  (Calcutta,  1806) 
and  Burkani  Kati  (Calcutta,  1808)  are  im- 
portant The  most  complete  crrammai*  is 
that  by  Luinsden  (Calcutta,  iBlO,  2  vols., 
folio).  Of  the  rich  literature  of  this  beau- 
tiful idiom,  many  works  have  been  pub- 
tished  in  India.  The  most  important 
among  the  latest,  Rve  the  edition  of  the 
Shanameh  of  Ferdusi  (Calcutta,  1811)  and 
the  hkendemameh  of  Nis&mi  (Calcutta, 
1812).     Sacy  has  published  a  religious 

!)oem,  Pend-namehfOuh  Livre  des  C<mseil$ 
Paris,  1819).  Kosegarten  has  published 
some  extracts  from  the  Persian  tales  of 
Nechschebi,  in  the  Tutinameh  (by  Iken 
and  Kosegarten,  Stuttgard,  1822).  Gor- 
res  has  ^ven  an  abstract  of  the  great  his- 
torical poem  Shanamekj  under  the  title 
Hddenbuch  von  Iran  (Berlin,  1820).  We 
have  a  view  of  the  most  important  poets 
of  Persia  in  Hammer's  Geschichie  der  schb- 
nm  Rcdtk&nsk  Persiens  (Vienna,  1818). 
(See  Persian  Langiuige  and  Literature,) 
The  study  of  Arabic — a  noble,  manly, 
rich  and  cultivated  idiom— has  been  much 
facilitated  by  the  publication  of  the  best 
original  Arabic  dictionary,  Kamus  (CaJcut- 
to,  1817).  Sacy  has  published  a  new  edi- 
tion of  bis  Grammar  and  Chrestomathie 
(Paris,  1826, 2  vols.).  Kosegarten's  Chres- 
Umaihia  Arahica  (Leipsic,  1824)  contains 
unpublished  historical  and  poetical  selec- 
tions, with  a  dictionary  and  grammatical 
explanations.  Freitag,in  Bonn,  is  occupied 
with  a  new  Arabic-Latin  dictionary.  A 
work  of  classic  value  for  die  study  of  Ara- 
bic, is  Sacy's  Hariri  (Paris,  1821),  accom- 
panied with  Arabic  commentaries.  Among 
the  Arabic  poems  recently  published,  Ko- 
segarten has  given  to  the  public  the  .^in- 
rut  hen  Kellhum  Moidlaka  (Jena,  1819) ; 
Freitag,  the  Carmen  Caab  ben  sohair 
(Bonn,  1822) ;  Hengstenberg,  the  Amriul 
Kaisi  MoaUaka  (Bonn,  1823) ;  Horst,  the 
Cartnen  MotanMii  (Bonn,  1823).  The 
whole  collection  of  Motanabbi  (q.  v.)  has 
been  translated,  by  Hammer,  into  German 
(Vienna,  1824).  Among  the  historical 
works  published  are  Rasmussen's  Addiia- 
menta  ad  Historiam  Arabum  (Copenhaeen, 
1821^ ;  Freitag's  Seleda  ex  Historia  Ha- 
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Ubi  (Paris,  1819} ;  Fr&hn's  Ihn  Foixlan 
(Petersburg,  1823) ;  Uylenbroek,  De  llm 
KavJudo  (I^yden,  1823) ;  Hamaker's  Sptci- 
mm  CaUdori  (Leyden,  1820) ;  Kosegar- 
ten,  De  Mohammede  ebn  Batvia  (Jena, 
1818) :  of  the  Arabian  text  of  the  Arabian 
Niffhts,  two  volumes  have  appeared  in 
Calcutta  (1818).  Hammer  and  Hagen 
have  given  new  German  translations. 
The  Arabian  romance  ^^ifUar  has  beeii 
translated  into  English  (London,  1820). 
The  most  important  numismatic  works, 
of  late,  have  been  published  by  Friihn  at 
Petersburg,  Castifflieni  at  Milan,  and  Hal- 
lenberg  at  UpsaT.  (See  Arabian  Lan- 
guage and  Literature.)  For  Hebrew,  so 
neany  related  to  Arabic,  Gesenius  has 
done  much  by  his  Dictionarv;  also  for 
grammar,  for  instance,  by  his  Lehrgebaude 
der  Hebr&ischen  Sprache  (Leipsic,  1817). 
An  excellent  grammar  has  been  written 
by  professor  Muses  Stuart,  of  Andover 
(Mass.).  Among  tlic  editions  of  Hebrew 
authors  is  to  be  mentioned  Gesenius^s 
Isaiah  (Leipsic,  1821).  In  the  rabbinical 
literature,  tne  most  recent  works  are,  Wi- 
ner's Chrestonuxthia  (Leipsic,  1623),  and 
Kosegarten's  Liber  Coronet  Legis  (Jena, 
1824),  which  contains  fragments  of  an 
author  of  the  sect  of  the  Caraites.  (See 
Rabbinical  Literature.)  Our  knowledge 
of  the  Phoenician  has  been  extended  by 
Hamaker's  Monumenta  Punka  (Leyden, 
1822) ;  and  the  history  of  the  PhoBnician, 
and  of  all  other  Semitic  alphabets,  has 
been  illustrated  by  Kopp's  BUder  und 
SchrifUn  der  Vorzeit  (Manheim,  1819  to 
1821).  Gesenius^s  SamarHanorwn  Theo- 
hgia  (Halle,  1822)  contains  fra^ents  of 
Samaritan  hymns.  A  new  Syrian  Gram- 
mar has  been  published  by  Hoffmann 
(Halle,  1824).  A  new  Syriac  dictionary  is 
a  great  desideratum ;  Quatrem^re,  at  Paris, 
has  collected  many  materials  for  this  pur- 
pose. We  have  an  important  w^oric,  re- 
Hiarkable  also  as  a  religious  monument,  in 
the  Sabian,  a  dialect  of  the  Syrian,  in  Nor- 
berg's  Codex  JSTasariBus  (Lund,  1815 ;  with 
glossaries,  1816  and  1817|.  We  have  an 
apocryphal  book  of  the  Old  Testament,  in 
the  Ethiopic,  Ascensio  Jesauz  Vaiis,  Ethi- 
opian and  Latin,  by  Laurence  (Oxford, 
lol9),  and  also  the  Primus  Esrtt  Liber, 
Ethiopic  and  Latin,  by  the  same  (Oxford, 
1820).  Aucher  has  published  a  new  Ar- 
menian Grammar  and  Dictionary  (Ven- 
ice, 1816  and  1817).  The  Armenian 
Trauslation  of  the  Chronicle  of  Eusebius, 
and  Mhnoires  hisUniques  et  ghgrapkiques 
»ur  VArmhniey  have  also  appeared  at  Paris 
(1819).  In  the  Armenian  convent  at 
Venice,  Armenian  works  are  constantly 


publishing.  The  Asiatic  society,  at  Pans, 
IS  publishing  a  grammar  and  vocabulary 
of  the  Geoigian.  Important  fragment 
of  the  Coptic  literature  have  been  pub- 
lished in  Zoega's  CcUalogus  Codicum  Cop- 
tioorum  (Rome,  1810).  Doctor  Young 
((|.  V.)  ana  Champollion  (q.  v.)  have  occu- 
pied themselves  in  deciphering  ancient 
Egyptian  writings.  (Sec  the  Account  of 
the  former,  and  the  Pricis  du  ^Ume  Hi- 
hvfhfphiqtte  of  the  latter;  see,  also,  our 
article  IReroglyphics.) 

OaiFiiAMME  (aurjflamme) ;  tlie  old  royal 
standard  of  France,  originally  the  church 
banner  of  the  abbey  of  Sl  Denis,  which 
was  presented  by  the  abbot  to  the  lord 
protector  of  the  convent  (formerly  the 
counts  of  Vexin  and  Pontoise),  whenever 
it  was  necessary  to  take  up  arms  for  the 
preservation  of  its  rights  and  possessions. 
It  was  a  piece  of  red  taffeta  (thence  the 
name)  fixed  on  a  golden  spear,  in  the  fonn 
of  a  banner,  and  cut  into  three  points,  each 
of  which  was  adorned  with  a  tassel  of 
green  silk.  When  Philip  I  afterwards 
united  Vexin  to  the  possessions  of  the 
crown,  it  fell  to  him  to  bear  die  banner  as 
protector  of  the  abbey.  It  was  now  car- 
ried with  the  armies,  and  eventually  be- 
came the  great  standard  of  the  kingdom. 
Since  the  time  of  Charles  VII,  it  has  never 
been  carried  into  battle.  (See  Lanzelot,  Me- 
moires  de  VAcadimie  des  biscriptians,  viiL) 

OaiGEif,  one  of  the  most  learned  eccle- 
siastical writeiB,  from  his  untiring  dili- 
gence sumamed  Adamantius,  was  bom 
at  Alexandria,  A.  D.  185,  and  earty  iu- 
suucted  by  his  father  in  the  Chnstiau 
religion  and  the  sciences.  His  teachers 
afterwards  were  Clement  of  Alexandria 
and  Ammonius.  In  his  eariy  youth,  lie 
save  proofs  of  greatness  of  soul.  When 
his  father  was  thrown  into  prison  on  ac- 
count of  his  religion,  under  the  emperor 
Severus,  Origen  exhorted  him  to  suffer 
martyrdom  ratiier  than  renounce  Chris- 
tianity. After  the  death  of  his  father,  he 
maintained  his  mother  and  sister  by  giv- 
ing instructions  in  grammar.  At  the  age 
ofeighteen,  he  was  appointed  to  instruct 
the  believers  in  Alexandria.  Males  and 
females  crowded  to  his  lectures.  To  es- 
C4ipe  calumny,  he  determined  to  mutilate 
himsHf ;  and  he  thought  the  act  was  jus- 
tified by  a  passage  in  the  New  Testament. 
After  the  death  of  Septimius  Severus  in 
211,  Origen  went  to  Rome,  where  he 
gained  fnends  and  admirers.  Afler  his 
return,  agreeably  to  the  desire  of  the  bish- 
op Demetrius,  he  continued  his  instruc- 
tions at  Alexandria.  A  popular  tumult 
compelled  him  to  flee  to  Palestme.    He 
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was  80  highly  esteemed  by  the  bishops 
there,  that  they  permitted  him  to  preach 
in  their   assemblies.      His  own  bishop, 
moved  with  jealousy,  recalled  him.    He 
was  soon  after  invited  to  Acbaia,  which 
was  distracted  by  various  heresies.    On 
his  way  to  Ceesai-ea,  in  Palestine,  he  was 
consecrated  to  the  office  of  presbyter  by 
the  bishops  who  were  there  assembled. 
This  laid  the  foundation  for  the  persecutions 
which  imbittered  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
Demetrius    maintained  that  it  belonged 
only  to  himself  to  consecrate  Origen.    He 
summoned  two  councils,  deprived  Origen 
of  his  priestly  office,  prohibited  him  from 
teaching  in  Alexandria,  whither  he  had 
returned,  compelled  him  to  leave  the  city, 
and  excommunicated  him.      This  sen- 
tence was  confirmed  at  Rome  and  by 
most   of  the    other   bishops.     But   the 
churches  of  P&lestine,  Araoia,  Phoenicia 
and  Achaia  maintained  a  conn(!xion  with 
Origen^  who  denied  the  errors  of  which 
he  was  accused,  and  went  hack  again  to 
Ceesarea.    Theochristus,  the  bishop  there, 
received  him  as  his  teacher,  and  intrusted 
to  him  the  duty  of  explaining  the  Holy 
Scriptures.    In  the  year  231,  his  perse- 
cutor died,  and  Origen  now  enjoyed  in 
tranquillity    his    well    deserved     fame. 
Gregory  Thaumaturgus  and  his  brother 
AAenodorus    employed    him    as    their 
iAstructer.    The  persecution  of  the  Chris- 
tians, under    Maximin,   forced    him    to 
remain  for  two   years  in   concealment 
When  peace  was  restored  to  the  church, 
by  Goraian,  in  237,  Origen  took  advantage 
of  it  to  travel  to  Athens.    He  tlien  went 
to  Arabia,  to  which  the  bishops  of  this 
provhice  had  invited  him,  to  refute  bishop 
Beryllus,  who  affirmed  that  the  divine  na- 
ture of  Christ  did  not  exist  before  his  hu- 
man nature.    Or^n  spoke  with    such 
eloquence    that    Beryllus  recanted,  and 
thanked  him  for  his  instructions.    The 
same  bishops  called    him  to  a  council 
which  they  held  against  certain  heretics 
who  maintained  that  death  was  common 
to  soul  and  body.    Origen  spoke  on  this 
subject  likewise  with  such  power,  that  he 
ffained  them  all  over  to  his  own  opinions. 
In  a  new  persecution,  under  the  emperor 
Decius,  Origen  was  viewed  as  9  pillar  of 
the  church,  was  thrown  into  prison,  and 
subjected  to  the  most  cruel  sufferings. 
Exhausted  by  this  severity,  he  died  at 
Tyre  in  the  year  254.    Few  authors  have 
written  so  much :    few  men  have  been 
so  much    esteemed    and    admired,  and 
yet  attacked  with    such  virulence,   and 
persecuted    with    such    severity,    both 
during  his  life  and  afler  his  death.    He 


was  reproached  with  havlnf^  attempted  to 
blend  the  Christian  doctnnes  with  the 
notions  of  Plato.    Particularly  in  his  book 
De  PrincipiiSy  directed  against  heretics, 
and  now  extant  only  in  the  fragments  of  a 
translation  by  Rufinus,  he  presents  a  sys- 
tem founded  on  the  Platonic  philosophy ; 
but  he  gives  his  opinions  only  as  a  possi- 
bility ;  moreover,  tlie  heretics  of  his  own 
time,  as  he  says  himself,  corrupted  his 
writings.     He  has  been  accused,  with- 
out reason,  of  favoring  materialism.    He 
expressly  opposes   those    who    consider 
God  as  having  a  corporeal  nature. '  Of  his 
worics  (represented  to  be  6000),  with  the 
exception  of  the  one  just  mentioned,  there 
are  extant  only  his  Exhortation  to  Martyr- 
dom, commentaries,  homilies,  and  scholia 
on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  of  which  he  may 
have  intended  to  explain  the  whole.    We 
still  have  a  large  number  of  them ;  but 
they  are,  in  general,  nothing  more  than 
free  translations.    He  made  a  general  ap- 
plication of  the  figurative  or  allegorical 
explanations  of  the  Jews,  and  rejected  the 
literal  meaning,  which  he  regarded  as  the 
mere  external  part  of  the  former.  Besides 
these  exegetical  works,  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  critical  talent  in  his  Hexa- 
jola  (q.  v.j,  of  which  an  edition  was  pub- 
lished by  Montfaucon,  and  afterwards  by 
Chr.  Fr.  Bahrdt    His  work  against  Cel- 
sus  is  considered  as  the  most  complete  and 
convincing  defence  of  Christianity  which 
antiquity  can  boast.    His  works,  complete 
in  four  volumes  folio,  were  published  by 
De  la  Rue  (Paris,  1733--59).    There  has 
been  much  contention  about  the  orthodoxy 
of Oripen.  Inthefourth  centu^,  the Arians 
appealed  to  his  authority  to  connrm  the  truth 
of  theirdoctrines.  The  most  learned  and  the 
most  celebrated  fethers  have  been  fouhd 
both  among  his  friends  and  opponents. 
Original.    (See  Deer.) 
Original    Sin  ;   a  moral    corruption, 
which  is  said  to  be  transmitted  from  the 
progenitors  of  the  human  race  to  all  their 
descendants:  hence  it  b  also  called  innate 
or  inborn  corruption.  Those  who  mtiintain 
this  doctrine  suppose  th^t  our  first  parents, 
Adam  and  Ev^  not  onlv  lost  their  own 
original  innocence  by  the  transgression 
and  fall  related  by  Moses  (Cren.  c.  3),  bin 
also  imparted  to  their  posterity  a  rooral 
nature  or  constitution,  by  reason  of  which 
all  men  are  either  so  incapable  of  good,  or 
so  prone  to  evil,  that  they  all  actually  sin 
as  well  as  their  progenitors.    This  doc- 
trine has  prevaied  since  Augusthie's  time, 
or  since  ine  commencement  of  the  fifth 
century.    Its  advocates  appeal  to  various 
passages  of  Scripture ;  for  example,*  Psalm 
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I,  7;  John  iii|  6;  Romans  v,  12 — 15,  and 
vii,  7 — ^25.  It  lias  been  controverted, 
however,  not  only  by  particular  religious 
teachers,  but  by  whole  parties  and  sects 
in  the  Christian  church — the  Pelagians, 
Socinians,  Mennonites,  and  others — ^partly 
by  a  different  interpretadon  of  the  passages 
in  Scriptare,  partly  on  general  grounds  of 
reason,  against  such  a  hereditary  taint  of 
human  nature ;  as  it  appears  repugnant  to 
reason  that  a  moral  corruption  should  be 
imparted  by  a  physical  act,  and  still  more 
that  men  should  be  made  answerable  for 
a  corruption  which  was  communicated 
to  every  one  without  his  consent  or  joint 
act 

Orilloit,  in  fortification,  is  a  small 
rounding  of  earth  faced  with  a  wall,  raised 
on  the  shoulders  of  those  bastions  that 
have  casements,  to  cover  the  cannon  in 
the  retired  flank,  and  prevent  their  being 
dismounted  by  the  enemy. 

Orinoco,  or  Orohoko  ;  a  river  of 
South  America,  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
world.  Its  source  has  not  been  ascertain- 
ed with  certainty,  but,  according  to  La 
Cruz,  it  rises  from  the  small  lake  Ipava, 
in  hit  5°  5^  N.  It  has  a  very  circuit- 
ous course  of  upwards  (including  its 
windings)  of  1500  miles,  and  flows  into 
the  Atlantic,  opposite  to  the  island  of 
Trinidad,  by  about  fifly  mouths,  seven  of 
which  are  navigable.  The  principal 
mouth,  six  leagues  wide,  is  south-east  of 
Trinidad,  in  Ion.  59^  SO'  W.,  lat.  8°  30'  N. 
The  Orinoco  is  connected  with  the  Ama- 
zon by  the  Rio  Negro  and  Cassiquiari,  and 
receives  the  waters  of  many  large  rivers, 
among  which  are  the  Meta,  Apure,  Arauaa, 
Caura  and  Caroni.  At  the  distance  of  200 
leagues  from  the  ocean,  it  is  from  2500  to 
9000  fathoms  wide ;  and  at  St  Thomas, 
3850  fathoms;  and,  in  March,  when  the 
waters  are  lowest,  it  is  65  fathoms  deep. 
During  the  rainy  season,  it  inundates  the 
immense  plains  through  which  it  flows, 
the  inundation  extending,  during  the  high- 
est floods,  from  80  to  90  miles  on  each 
side,  presenting  to  the  eye  a  boundless  ex- 
panse of  waters.  On  the  banks  of  the 
Orinoco  the  magnificence  of  the  scenery 
is  beyond  description.  Forests  of  the 
greatest  extent  are  filled  witli  aromatic 
tteeSf  which  difiiise  the  most  delightful 
o9or;  birds  of  tlie  most  various  and  beau- 
tiful plumage  abound,  and  hordes  of  mon- 
keys follow  the  astonished  traveller.  Pass- 
ing these  forests,  enormous  plains  extend 
their  verdant  surfaces  fanner  than  the  eye 
ran  reach,  and  the  cataracts  of  the  Ori- 
noco give  their  name  to  the  whole  Cordil- 
leni,  ayd  are  represented  as  the  most  tre- 


mendous that  have  ever  been  observed ; 
but  no  good  descriptioa  of  these  falls  has: 
yet  been  given,  diough  they  constitute  the 
only  outlets  from  the  country  shuatcd  east 
of  the  Andes,  to  the  vast  plains  of  the  Am- 
azon. 

OaroLE  (iderua,  Briss.).  The  beautiful 
birds  designated  under  this  name  are  woll 
known,  in  all  jiarts  of  the  U.  States,  by  the 
richness  of  their  plumage  and  the  peculiar 
form  of  their  nests.  They  are  exclusively 
found  in  America,  inhabiting  the  U.  States 
during  the  summer,  and  wintering  farther 
south.  The  female  differs  widely  from 
the  male  in  brilliancy  of  color  and  in  size. 
The  young  resembles  tlie  female  very 
closely.  They  usually  moult  but  once  a 
year,  but  tlie  colors  are  more  vivid  in  tlie 
spring,  the  plumage  of  the  male,  in  winter, 
being  somewhat  like  that  of  the  female. 
They  build  in  trees,  fly  well,  and  walk 
quick,  holding  tJie  bodv  almost  erect. 
The  species  inhabiting  the  U.  States  ore 
/.  BaUimore  (see  BaUimore  Bintj ;  /.  spu- 
rius  ;  male  bird  chestnut ;  head,  neck, 
wings  and  tail  black ;  female  and  young 
olive  green ;  beneath  yellow ;  wings  and 
tail  dusky.  This  species  is  commonly 
known  under  the  name  of  orchard  bird,  ft 
inhabits  all  parts  of  the  Union  in  sum- 
mer, and  is  far  from  beine  uncommon. 
/.  piuBtdceuSfOr red- winged  blackbird ;  this 
bird,  so  well  known  for  his  predatory  hab- 
its, is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  U.  States  in 
large  flocks.  The  male  is  black,  with  the 
lesser  wing-coverts  of  a  brilliant  red  ; 
female  blackish,  varied  with  whitish. 
/.  xanihocephakts,  yellow-headed  troopial, 
found  in  the  Western  territory  and  Mexico. 
It  is  black,- with  the  head,  neck  and  breast 
yellow  orange,  and  a  white  spot  on  the 
wing.  The  female  is  a  dark  brown; 
throat  whitish,  and  a  round  yellow  potch 
on  the  breast  /.  pecoris^  or  cow-bird ;  a 
well-known  species,  inhabiting  the  North- 
ern States  during;  die  summer,  and  winter- 
ing to  the  southward.  These  ore  the  only 
birds  that,  like  the  cuckoo,  deposit  their 
effgs  in  the  nests  of  other  species :  they 
aK»  resemble  the  European  starling,  in 
following  cattle  and  alighting  on  their 
backs.  The  male  is  glossy  black,  with  the 
head  anddneck  of  a  deep  silky  dmb.  The 
female  is  sooty  brown,  paJer  beneath. 
/.  agrtpetmia ;    reed    bird    or   rice  bird 

Orion  ;  a  hero  of  ancient  mythology. 
He  is  commonly  called  the  son  of  Ne|)- 
tune  and  of  Ber>']la.  According  to  Ho- 
mer, he  was  a  beautiful  youth,  of  whose 
charms  Aurora  became  enamored.  The 
gods  were  jealous  of  her  love,  aiid  Diana 
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slew  him  with  her  arrows,  in  the  island  of 
Oitygia.  AccordiDg  to  other  writers,  he 
was  a  king  and  a  great  hunter,  and,  as 
Homer  says,  continued,  even  in  the  lower 
world,  to  hunt  in  a  large  meadow  the  ani- 
mals he  had  killed  upon  earth.  He  was 
of  such  ^gantic  size,  that  when  standing 
in  the  middle  of  the  sea,  the  water  only 
reached  his  shoulders.  His  eyes  were  put 
out  by  OBnopion,  whose  daughter  he  had 
attempted  to  cany  away.  The  orade, 
which  he  consulted,  advised  him  to  stand 
ki  the  sea,  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
ootil  he  should  regain  his  sight  He  died 
of  the  sting  of  a  scorjdon.  Others  say 
that  Diana  loved  Orion  so  passionately 
that  she  wished  him  for  her  husband. 
This  condescension  so  offended  her 
brother  Apollo,  that  he  resolved  on  the 
death  of  the  insolent  mortal.  When 
Orion,  therefore,  went  into  the  sea,  and 
his  head  alone  was  visible,  Apollo  asked 
Diana  to  try  whether  she  could  hit  with 
her  arrows  that  dark  spot  visible  above 
the  waters.  The  goddess  shot  the  fatal 
arrow,  which  pierced  the  head  of  her 
lover.  She  was  unconscious  of  her  mis- 
take, until  die  waves  bore  his  body  to  the 
shore.  The  hero,  after  his  death,  was 
placed,  with  his  hounds,  as  a  constella- 
tion, in  the  heavens.  It  is  the  brightest  in 
the  northern  hemisphere,  and  still  beare 
his  name.    (See  Comldlatums,) 

Oris s A ;  a  province  of  Hindoostan,  be- 
longing to  the  presidency  of  Bengal,  lying 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  peninsula,  with 
tlie  province  of  Bengal  on  the  north,  the 
Northern  Circars  on  the  south,  the  bay  of 
Bengal  on  the  east,  and  Gund  wana  on  tlie 
west.  The  leneth  is  probably  about  500 
miles,  and  the  breadth  100;  but  it  has 
never  been  entirely  explored.  The  west- 
cm  part  is  an  almost  impassable  wilder- 
ness of  thick  woods  and  jungles,  and  rug- 
ged htils,  infested  by  leopards  and  other 
beasts  of  prey.  A  great  part  of  the  prov- 
ince is  extremely  unheaUhy.  It  has  a 
population  of  about  1,200,000  Hindoos,  of 
different  tribes,  and  Mohammedans.  The 
Moguls  conquered  it  in  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  parts  of  the 
province  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Nizam  and  the  Mahrattas.  The  Eiig- 
lish  acquired  possession  of  it  in  18(3. 
(See  Mahrattasj  and  HindooHan,) 

Ors:5et  Islands,  or  Orcades  ;  a  group 
of  small  islands  on  the  northern  coast  of 
Scotland,  included  between  lat.  58^  44' 
and  59°  W  N.,  and  Ion.  19^  E.  and  17' 
W.  They  are  ureffulariy  scattered  over 
a  spa<^  of  about  fifty  miles  in  length  by 
thirty  in  breadth.     Their   number,  in- 


cluding the  uninhabited  islets  or  hoUns,  is 
about  six^-seven ;  of  these,  twenty-nine 
are  inhabited  by  a  population  of  27,179 
souls,  and  the  rest  are  used  for  pasturage 
and  Hie  manufacture  of  kelp.  The  «Aer- 
ries  are  bare  rocks,  which  are  overflowed 
at  high  water.  The  principal  island  is 
Pomona,  or  Mainland,  on  whicb  is  situ- 
ated the  chief  town,  Kirkwall  (2212  in- 
habitants). The  face  of  the  country  in 
the  Orkneys  is  low,  presenting,  in  general, 
a  surface  of  heath,  or  coarse  pastures,  in- 
terspersed with  spots  of  cultivated  land, 
desthute  of  trees,  or  even  of  tall  shrubs, 
except  in  a  few  gardens.  There  are  some 
opacious  and  secure  harbors  on  the  coasts. 
They  are  separated  from  Scodand  by  Pent- 
land  Frith,  which  is  twelve  miles  wide. 
Wild  fowl  are  numerous;  the  heaths 
abound  with  red  grouse,  plovers, and  snipe ; 
eagles,  wild  ducks  and  geese,  solan  geese  or 
gannets,  swans,  &c.  are  numerous.  The 
skerries  swarm  with  seals ;  sea  otters, 
whales,  cod,  grampuses,  oysters,  &c.,  are 
found.  Large  seeds  are  often  thrown 
ashore,  which  are  called  Orkney  hemu ; 
they  are  carried  thitherfrom  America  by  the 
gulf  stream.  The  climate  is  variable  and  not 
healthy.  In  summer  it  is  light  enough  to 
read  at  midnight,  and  in  midwinter  the  sun 
is  only  four  hours  above  the  horizon  ;  but 
the  northern  lights  are  frequent  and 
splendid.  These  islands  were  known  to 
the  ancients  under  the  name  of  Orcades. 
They  were  for  a  long  time  under  inde- 
pendent Scandinavian  princes,  called  the 
jarls  of  Orkney,  and,  in  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  were  annexed  to  the 
crown  of  Scotland. 

Orlatvdo  Furioso.  (See  Arioito*) 
Orlando-  Innamorato.  (See  Boiaardo.) 
Orleanais  ;  before  the  revolution,  a 
fertile  province  of  France.  The  Loire 
passes  through  and  divides  it.  Orleans, 
which  gave  name  to  the  province,  was 
the  capital.  The  forest  of  Orleans,  in  this 
province,  contains  94,000  acres. 

Orleans  ;  a  city  of  France,  lying  on 
the  Loire ;  previous  to  the  French  revolu- 
tion, capital  of  the  government  of  Orlea- 
nais, at  present,  capital  of  the  department 
of  the  Lou-et,  with  a  population  (1827)  of 
40,340;  lat.  47<>  54'  N.;  Ion.  P  55^^; 
75  miles  south-west  of  Paris.  The  houses 
are  well  built,  but  the  streets  in  general 
are  narrow  and  crooked.  It  has  four 
handsome  public  squares,  a  Gothic  ca- 
thedral, a  Hdtel-de-ville,  the  Ch&telet, 
a  splendid  bridge  over  the  Loire,  of 
sixteen  arches,  and  other  edifices  worthy 
of  notice.  The  inanufiLctures  and  trade 
of  the  place  are  still  considerable,  but 
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bavo  much  declined.  Philip  of  Valois 
erected  it  into  a  duchy  and  peerage  in 
&vor  of  bis  eon,  and  Orleans  has  since 
continued  to  give  the  title  <^  duke  to  a 
prince  of  the  blood-royaL  Charles  VI 
confeired  it  on  his  younger  brother,  who 
became  the  fbunder  of  the  Valois-Orleans 
line.  This  Une  having  become  extinct, 
the  title  was  borne  by  the  third  son  of 
Henry  IV,  Gaston,  who  left  no  male 
heirs.  Louis  XIV  conferred  it  on  his 
brother,  the  founder  of  the  present  line 
of  Bourbon-Orleans.  {See  tkt  succeeduif 
arUcU,)  Philip  the  Fair  instituted  a  uni- 
versity here  in  1312,  which  formerly  had 
great  celebrity.  In  1428,  the  city  sustained 
a  sieffe  against  the  English,  and  was  re- 
lieved by  the  Maid  of  Orleans  (see  Joan 
of  i^c),  whose  statue,  in  bronze,  stands  in 
one  of  the  public  squares. 

Orleans.  Two  houses  of  this  name 
have  occupied  the  throne  of  France.  1. 
On  the  death  of  Charles  VIII,  without 
issue,  in  1498,  Louis,  duke  of  Orleans, 
great  gmnd«9on  of  their  common  ancestor 
Charl^  V,  and  grandson  of  tlie  first^tike 
of  Orleans,  being  tlie  nearest  heir,  ascend- 
ed tlie  throne  uoder  the  title  of  Loids  XIL 
(q.  V.)  Henry  III  (died  1589)  was  the  last 
sovereign  of  this  house,  or  the  VoUovs-Or- 
leans  branch.  (See  France^  division  iSlto- 
tieiics,)  2.  The  reigning  house,  or  that  of 
Bowrbon'  Orkane^ia  descended  from  PhiUp, 
duke  of  Orleans^  son  of  Louis  XIII,  and 
younger  brother  of  Louis  XIV.  His  son 
Pbihp  II,  duke  of  Orleans,  was  regent  of 
France  during  the  minority  of  Louis  XV. 
His  grandson,  Louis  Joseph  Philip,  who 
distinguished  himself  during  the  French 
revolution  of  the  eighteenth  century,  mar- 
ried Louisa,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Pen- 
thi^vre  (son  of  the  count  of  Toulouse,  a 
natural  son  of  Louis  XIV),  and  was  be- 
headed in  1793.  [See  these  articles,)  His 
only  surviving  son  is  Louis  Philip  I  (q.  v.), 
king  of  the  French.  (See  the  preceding 
article,  Orleans,  city.) 

Orleans,  Gaston  Jean  fiapdste  do 
France,  duke  of;  third  son  of  Henry  IV 
and  Mary  of  Medici,  bom  1608,  was  in- 
volved, without  glory,  and  without  suc- 
cess, in  all  the  troubles  that  agitated  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIII  and  the  minority  of 
Louis  XIV,  foui'  times  quitted  the  king- 
dom, and  four  times  returned  with  arms 
in  his  hands.  His  early  education  was 
miserable,  and  was  the  cause  of  the  fee- 
bleness of  character  which  he  displayed 
through  life,  altliough  he  had  received 
from  nature  much  more  of  his  father's 
spirit  than  Louis  XIII.  The  jealousy 
which  the  latter,  particularly  before  his 


wife,  Ann  of  Austria,  had  bonie  bun 
children,  entertained  of  his  brother,  was 
the  first  cause  of  that  difference  betweeo 
them,  which  the  duke's  vindictive  temper 
x^ver  allowed  to  be  permanently  liealed. 
By  his  first  marriage,  with  Maxy  of  Bour- 
bon, heiress  of  the  house  of  Montpensier 
he  had  a  daughter,  the  autlior  of  some  in- 
teresting Memoirs.  (See  Man^ienner.] 
To  divert  One  duke  from  a  second  mar- 
riage, which  the  jealous  king  feared,  and 
which  even  RicheUeu  esteemed  hazard- 
ous, no  efforts  were  spared  to  gratify  his 
pasBion  for  play,  and  for  the  art&  He 
continued  this  hfe  of  dissipation  until, 
in  the  dispute  between  the  queen  mother 
and  cardinal  Richelieu,  he  took  pan 
against  the  court  This  dispute  resulted 
in  the  triumph  of  the  candinal.  (See 
RUhelieUy  and  Lows  XIIL)  The  duke 
of  Orleans  was  also  obliged  to  submit, 
and  in  his  political  conduct  and  Ufe  now 
displayed  that  singular  vacillation  which 
led  the  cardinal  de  Retz  to  say  of  luin, 
that  he  engaged  in  every  thiuff  because 
he  wanted  firmness  to  refuse  Jiose  who 
led  him,  and  that  he  always  came  off 
with  disgrace  because  he  wanted  courage 
to  persevere.  When  the  duke — who,  at 
one  moment,  full  of  defiance,  took  arms 
against  the  court,  and  united  himself  with 
the  enemies  of  his  brother,  and  at  another, 
full  of  humility,  submitted  to  the  king  and 
the  cardinal — sued  for  the  hand  of  Alar}-, 
daughter  of  tlie  duke  of  Lorraine,  new 
disputes  broke  out  between  him  and 
the  king.  The  marriage  was  secretly 
concluded,  and  was  not  made  known 
until  two  yeais  afterwards  to  the  king, 
who,  by  a  decree  of  the  parliament  of 
Paris,  had  it  declai-ed  null.  This  decision 
gave  rise  to  a  war  of  pens  between  the 
jurists  and  the  tlieologians.  The  duke 
continued  to  take  a  part  in  ail  the  troubles, 
and  the  validity  of  his  marriage  ^vas  not 
acknowledged  until  alter  the  death  of 
Louis  Xllf.  During  the  disturiiances  of 
the  Fronde  (q.  v.),  the  vacillating  enemy 
of  Richelieu  could  not  be  a  steady  friend 
of  Mazarin.  (q.  v.)  He  joined  the  coadju- 
tor De  Retz  (q.  v.),  the  soul  of  tlie  Fronde, 
who  soon  saw  through  the  character  of 
his  fickle  and  feeble  confederate.  After 
the  terminadon  of  the  troubles  (1648),  \he 
duke  was  banished  to  Blois,  where  he 
died  in  1660.  (See  the  Minwires  of  hl^ 
daughter,  above-mentioned^ 

Orleans,  Philip,  duke  of,  only  brother 
of  Louis  XIV,  and  founder  of  the  house 
of  Bourbon-Orleans,  now  on  the  throne 
of  France  (see  Orleans,  and  XoutV  PhiSlip 
I)f  was  bom  in  1640.    Mazariu,  who  su- 
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perintended  the  educationr  of  the  two 
priaoes,  bad  adopted  Ae  plan  of  the 
EaBtern  courts,  to  render  one  of  them 
manly  and  the  other  effeminate.  ^  Why,** 
said  he  to  Lamothe  le  Vayer,  the  tutor  of 
Philip,  ^  why  do  you  wish  to  make  the 
king's  brother  an  able  man  ?  If  he  is  more 
learned  than  the  king,  he  will  no  longer 
know  what  blind  obedience  is.*'  While 
Louis  was  early  accustomed  to  play  the 
king,  his  mother  used  to  show  the  deli- 
cate Philip  to  the  courtiers  in  petticoats. 
In  his  twenty-^rst  year,  he  married  Hen- 
rietta (q.  v.)  of  England,  sister  of  Charies  II. 
The  great  esteem  which  the  kin^  show- 
ed for  this  princess  excited  the  jealousy 
of  his  brother.  Soon  after  her  return 
from  England,  whither  the  king  had  sent 
her  to  detach  her  brother  from  the  triple 
alliance,  she  died  suddenly,  and  her  death 
was  attributed  to  poison,  to  the  adminis- 
tering of  which  tiie  duke  was  suspected 
of  being  aecessoiy.  His  jealousy  seems 
not  to  have  been  unfounded,  according  to 
the  accounts  contained  in  the  letters  of 
his  second  wife,  Elizabeth  Charlotte  (q.  v.), 
in  which  the  charge  of  his  being  an  ac- 
complice in  the  poisoning  is  repelled. — 
See  the  MHnoires  sur  la  Ctnar  de  Louis 

XIV  et  la  Rigence,  eictracted  from  her 
correspondence  (Paris,  183U^  The  sec- 
ond marriage  of  the  duke,  with  the  prin- 
cess Elizabeth  (1671),  was  arranged  by 
Louis,  to  secure  the  neutrality  of  the 
elector  palatine,  in  the  approaching  war 
a^nst  Holland.  In  this  war  the  duke 
distinguished  himself,  imd  the  soldiers 
siud  of  him  that  he  was  more  afiaid  of  the 
sun  than  of  powder  and  ball.  But  the 
feebleness  of  his  character  displayed  itself 
in  all  his  tastes.  Dress,  masquerades^ 
court  pageants,  were  his  great  delights; 
and  his  ^vife,  in  the  Mimoires  above-men- 
tioned, relates  some  amusing  stories  of 
his  superstition.    He  died  in  1701. 

Orleans,  Philip,  duke  of  (not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  recent  duke  of  Or- 
leans, afterwards  Louis  AH),  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  bora  in  1674.  As  regent 
of  France  during  the  minority  of  I^uis 

XV  (1715-23),  notwithstanding  his  talents 
and  naturally  good  disposition,  he  paved 
the  way  for  the  revolution  by  his  peraonal 
character,  no  less  than  by  diat  or  his  ad- 
ministration, by  the  shameless  iMX)fligacy 
of  his  court,  and  the  pubtic  bankruptcy, 
which  was  the  consequence  of  the  finan- 
cial schemes  of  Law.  (q.  v.)  The  duke 
of  Orleans  (known,  till  the  death  of  his 
father,  in  1701,  as  the  duke  of  Chartres] 
united  wit  and  eloquence  witli  grace  ana 
amiable  manners;   his  intelligence  and 
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good  memory  had  endi>led  him  to  make 
considerable  acquisitions  without  much 
effort.  From  Henry  IV,  whom  he  aimed 
to  resemble,  he  inherited  a  confiding  and 
happy  temper,  a  simplicity  and  goc^ness 
of  heart,  a  readiness  to  forget  injuries,  and 
the  qualities  of  a  warrior ;  but  he  wanted 
energy  and  strength  of  mind.  Dubois, 
his  tutor,  became  his  guide.  His  precepts 
and  example  contributed  to  corrupt  the 
young  prince  (see  Dvbois),  and,  by  admin- 
istering to  his  vanity  and  his  pleasures,  he  » 
soon  acquired  a  great  ascendency  over  his 
pupil.  The  prince  was  prevailed  upon, 
through  the  influence  of  Dubois,  and  in 
opposition  to  the  wishes  of  his  mother,  to 
comply  with  the  desire  of  Louis  XIV  in 
marrying  Mile,  de  Blois,  the  legitimated 
daughter  of  the  king.  By  this  marriage, 
which  was  not  happy,  he  had  three 
daughters  and  one  son.  The  duke  neg- 
lected his  wife,  who  was  preud  and  cold, 
and,  when  reproved  by  the  king  for  his 
excesses,  indulged  in  a  course  of  secret 
debauchery.  Among  his  dissolute  com- 
panions (whom  he  called  his  rou^),  and 
in  the  society  of  prostitutes,  he  ridiculed 
all  notions  of  morality  and  the  supersti- 
tions of  the  aged  king.  (See  Louis  XIV,) 
In  1692,  the  prince  served  his  first  canv 
paiffn,  under  marshal  Luxembourg,  in  the 
Nemerlands.  In  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
succession,  he  received  a  command  in 
Italy ;  but  his  opinion  was  dighted.  and 
Italy  was  lost  The  king  then  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  a  corns  under  marshal 
Berwick,  in  Spain ;  but  he  thought  him- 
self not  properiy  supported,  and  was  also 
ofiended  by  the  reiusal  to  make  his  mis- 
tress lady  of  honor  to  the  queen.  When 
the  fall  of  the  feeble  Philip  V,  in  Spain, 
appeared  probable,  the  duke  formed  the 
plan  of  raising  himself  to  the  Spanish 
.  thrwie ;  but  bis  scheme  was  betrayed  and 
his  accomplices  arrested.  It  was  even 
made  a  subject  of  deUberation  at  Ver- 
sailles whether  a  process  should  be  in- 
stituted against  him.  His  enemies  ac- 
cused him  of  a  deagn  to  excite  the 
soldiers  of  Philip  against  their  king, 
and  the  dauphin  clemanded  his  execution ; 
madame  de  Maintenon  also  held  him 
guilty ;  but  the  chancellor  and  the  virtu- 
ous duke  of  Burgundy,  son  of  the  dau- 
phin, defended  him  so  strongly,  that  he  was 
permitted  to  justify  himself.  The  duke, 
fix>m  this  time,  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  chemistry,  with  a  certain  Hom- 
berg,  and,  in  1711  and  171^  the  daunhin, 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  lus  wife,  ana  his 
eldest  son,  dyin^  suddenly,  one  after  an- 
other, the  public  voice  openly  accused 
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the  duke  of  haviog  poisoned  them.  On- 
ly  two  memben  of  the  dauphin's  fiunily 
now  survived — the  duke  of  Ueny,  son-in- 
law  of  tlie  duke  of  Orieans,  and  the  duke 
of  Anjou  (afterwards  Louis  XV),  who,  as 
two  ladies  of  the  court  pretended,  was 
saved  only  by  an  antidote.  The  duke  was 
exposed  to  great  danger  from  popular  vio- 
lence, and  was  shuni^  at  court,  althou^ 
the  king  appeared  to  he  convinced  of  his 
innocence.  At  this  time,  Louis  signed  an 
edict  making  his  natural  sons,  the  duke 
of  Maine  and  the  count  of  Toulouse,  ca- 
pable of  the  succession,  ^ad,  in  his  will, 
named  a  council  of  regency,  in  which  the 
duke  of  Orleans  was  to  preside,  but  to 
have  no  other  privilege  except  that  of  a 
castinff  vote.  But  the  duke  had  already 
ceasea  to  be  unpopular;  the  military,  the 
noblesse  and  the  parliament  were  ikvon- 
ble  to  him,  and,  twenty-four  hours  after 
the  death  of  the  king  (September  2, 1715), 
measures  were  uken  tor  declaring  hs 
will  null ;  and  the  duke  of  Orleans  thus 
became  sole  regent,  as  first  prince  of  the 
blood.  The  new  regent  promised  to  ad- 
minister the  government  on  a  phm  found 
among  the  papers  of  the  duke  of  Burgun- 
dy, and  was  conducted  to  his  puace 
fimklst  the  rejoicings  of  the  people.  The 
different  councils  were  filled  with  his 
frienik,  and  the  abbi  Dubois,  who  was 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  die 
oM  Fripormeau,  was  made  a  counsellor 
of  state ;  on  which  occasion  the  regent 
said  to  him, "  A  little  honesty,  abb^  I  be^ 
of  you."  Dubois  soon  had  an  opportuni- 
ty to  render  himself  serviceable.  Since 
the  peace  of  Utrecht,  Fiance  had  stood 
alone.  The  measures  of  the  re^nt  raised 
the  suspicions  of  the  king  of  England. 
The  Dutch  had  still  less  confidence  in 
the  French  policy,  and  inclined  more  to 
the  Austrian  court,  which  was  by  no 
means  on  good  terms  with  France ;  and 
with  Spain  the  duke  was  involved  in  per- 
sonal nosdlity.  An  allumce  with  lung- 
land  could  alone  render  him  secure ;  and 
Dubois  not  only  effected  this,  but  also  the 
accession  of  the  states-general,  the  conse- 
quence of  which  was  the  celebrated  triple 
alliance  concluded  at  the  Hague  (January 
4, 1717),  which  baffled  the  plans  of  Albe- 
roni,  and  entirely  divided  the  Spanish  and 
French  houses  of  Bourbon  in  their  politi- 
cal course.  Notwithstandinff  this,  that 
subtle  politician,  who  had  been  made 
minisler  of  foreign  afiairs,  afterwards  oon- 
oluded  a  double  alliance  between  the 
French  and  Spanish  courts,  by  the  mar- 
riages of  Louis  XV  with  an  Inftnta,  and 
of  the  prince  of  the  Astuiias  with  the 


princev  of  Chaitres.  The  fttal  eooie- 
auences  of  Law's  scheme  were  owing  to 
loe  manner  in  which  it  was  executed,  and 
to  the  incoosideratenesB  of  the  ra|Knt, 
who  expected  to  obtain,  by  means  of^  a 
mine  of  gokl  fi>r  his  mistresses  and  &9or~ 
ites.  He  endeavored,  without  success,  to 
raise  the  bank  notes  and  puUie  pt^oer  to 
their  nominal  value,  by  a  deprociaoon  of 
the  value  of  the  melals,  and  finally  issued 
the  tyrannical  edict  (Febraaiy  24,  1720) 
that  no  person  should  have  in  his  posses- 
sion more  than  500  Kvres  in  silver,  coin- 
ed or  uncoined,  under  the  penalty  of 
10^000  livres.  All  credit  immediately  dis- 
appeared, and  the  first  seeds  of  the  revo- 
lution were  sovm.  The  legeot,  who 
haled  all  exertion,  left  the  ministen  to 
conduct  affiurs  at  their  own  pleasure,  and 
the  politics  of  his  court  became  veiy  vacil- 
lating. He  obliged  the  legitimated  sons 
of  Louis  XIV  to  renounce  their  claims 
to  the  succesBion  and  the  privilege  of 
styling  themselves  princes  or  the  blood. 
To  reveii^  this  act  of  Tiolence,  the 
duchess  ofMaine  entered  into  a  conspira- 
cy with  the  Spanish  minister  Cellamare 
(q.  V.)  to  displace  the  remit  The  duke 
pardoned  her,  but  some  of  her  accomplices 
perished  on  the  scafiS)k).  De  Mesroes, 
president  of  the  pailiamenty  protested  to 
the  regent  his  innocence  of  any  participa- 
tion in  the  plot;  but  the  latter  proved  has 
guilt  and  pardoned  him.  In  other  re- 
spects, justice  was  strictly  and  impartially 
administered.  A  count  Horn  was  con- 
demned to  be  broken  alive  for  the  murder 
of  a  banker.  The  iamily  and  the  cour- 
tiers represented  to  the  recent,  that  the 
count  was  connected  with  the  most  illus- 
trious fimnilies,  and  even  vrith  hiniselfl 
'^  Gentlemen,"  replied  the  prince,  ''the 
shame  is  in  the  cnme,  not  in  the  punish- 
ment ;  and  as  for  myself^  I  will  bear  my 
part  of  the  disgrace.''  In  1723,  he  finally 
resigned  the  ^v^mment  into  the  hands  of 
the  young  kmg,  whom  he  had  gradually 
made  acquaints  with  afiSurs  in  an  unre- 
strained manner,  and  gsve  himself  up  to 
the  wildest  excesses.  Yet,  after  the  death 
of  Dubois  (August,  17S3),  he  took  upon 
himself  the  dudes  of  premier,  and  would 
albw  his  fiivorite  rouis  no  share  in  afliurs ; 
and  it  is  remarkable,  that,  even  in  his 
orgies^  no  state  secret  ever  escaped  him. 
He  died  in  December,  1733,  of  apoplexy, 
the  consequence  of  his  exceflses,  at  the 
age  oi  forty-nine. — For  an  account  of 
the  regent  and  the  regency,  see  Marmon- 
tells  Kigmee  du  Due  (TOrU&ns  (Pftria, 
1805);  St  Simon^  Mimoirts;  and  par- 
tkukriy  Sevelinges's  M6mmre$  tecrtit  tt 
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Cortmo/ndaaiiM  widiU  du  Cardbud  Du^ 
ftou  (Pavlfl,  1815). 

OftLKANft,  Louis  Joseph  Philip,  duke 
0^  great  graodflOD  of  the  precediDg,  wm 
born  in  1747,  and  until  the  death  of  hia 
ihther,  id  1787,  bore  the  title  of  duht  of 
Chartret,  During  the  revolution  he  ac- 
quired an  unfortunate  notoriety,  and,  even 
in 'hia  youth,  was  distinguiahed  fi>r  hia  un- 
bridled iicentiouaneaB.  Hia  wife,  Louisa 
Mary  Adelaide  de  Pentbi^vre  (bom  1753), 
whom  he  married  in  1769,  inherited  the 
virtues  and  piety  of  h^r  ftther,  the 
duke  of  Penthiivre.  The  duke  of 
Chartres  waa  accused  of  havim'  seduced 
her  brother,  the  prince  of  Lamballe, 
to  participate  in  his  excesses,  fi>r  the 
purpose  of  raining  his  constitution  and 
mheriting  his  estate.  Thia  marriage  waa 
only  a  aource  of  unhappiness  lo  the 
duchess,  who  turned  all  her  thoughts  to 
the  education  of  her  aons,  of  whom  the 
only  survivor  now  oceuraes  the  throne  of 
France.  (See  Lmdi  FkUip  I)  Nature 
bad  done  much  for  the  duke  of  Orleana, 
fbrtune  yet  more :  he  vras  immensely  rich : 
his  penon  vras  rather  above  the  common 
BtatiBiey  and  his  countenance  was  |4easin^, 
until  his  debaucheries  had  disfigured  it 
with  enmtions.  Re  was  dexteroua  and 
active  in  bodily  exercises,  not  without  in- 
telliffeDoe,  but  ignorant  and  credulous ;  a 
•good-naftired,  mak  man,  without  any  de- 
cision of  character.  After  having  m- 
dolged  to  satiety  m  all  sensual  pleasures, 
be  ft^und  a  new  kind  of  excitement  for 
his  naDed  appetites  in  the  storms  of  the 
xevwniiott,  and  a  new  source  of  pleasure 
in  i}ie  mtifications  of  revenge*  His 
public  Ijie  "WW  entirely  the  work  of  cir- 
cmMtanees.  Entided  by  his  birth  to  the 
plaee  of  grand-admiral,  he  commmded  a 
division  of  the  fleet  against  Keppel,  in  the 
action  off  Ushant,  in  1778;  but  his  di- 
viikm  was  not  brought  forward :  the  duke 
viras  accused  of  cowardice,  and,  instead  of 
being  created  grand-admiral,  he  was  made 
colonel-general  of  hussars.  From  this 
time  may  be  dated  his  hatred  of  Louis 
XVJ.  several  yeara  later,  he  waa  ebosen 
grand-master  of  the  free-masons  in  France ; 
and,  in  1788,  on  the  beginning  of  the  dis- 
putes i)etween  the  court  and  the  parlia- 
ment, he  embraced  the  popular  cause,  and 
opposed  the  king  in  the  UaHCt-rawde  of 
November  19,  on  which  account  he  was 
banished,  but  treated  with  muks  of  honor 
by  the  people.  He  then  purchased  large 
quantities  of  com,  fbr  the  purpose  of  sup- 
plying the  poor  gratuitously  or  at  low 
prices,  and,  in  1788  and  1789,  caused 
warm  rooms  to  be  prepared,  into  which 


the  desthute  were  received  and  fed.  Hav- 
ing been  nominated  to  the  states-general 
as  deputy  of  the  noblesse  of  Crespi,  in 
Valois,  he  espoused  the  cause  of  the  third 
estate.  Want  of  courage,  only,  i»event- 
ed  him  fhim  appearing  at  the  head  of  the 
populace.  On  the  12th  of  July,  1789,  he 
appeared  among  the  crowd  in  the  garden 
of  the/NikM  ro^;  but  bis  coura^  fkiled 
him,  and  he  soon  withdrew  into  his  palace. 
His  adherents  now  used  him  merely  fbr 
their  own  purposes,  and  Aittered  his  am- 
bitious hopes  BO  loag  as  he  vras  necenary 
to  them.  He  caused  scandalous  Hbels 
against  the  queen,  whom  he  pursued  with 
the  most  bitter  hatred,  to  be  distributed ) 
and  his  bust  was  carried  in  triumph 
through  the  streets  by  the  populace.  The 
attempts  of  the  5th  and  6lh  October,  of 
which  he  is  cooad^^  the  instigator, 
were  but  partially  successful.  Lafayette 
threatened  him  with  a  legal  investigation, 
and  the  terrified  prince  obtained  permis- 
sion of  the  king  to  retire  to  Eoghmd. 
He  remraed  in  eight  months,  took  the 
civic  01^,  and  was  acquitted,  by  the  as-' 
sembly,  of  the  chargea  brau^t  against 
him.  On  the  flight  of  the  kmg,  he  de- 
clared that  he  sbmild  decline  the  regency 
in  ease  it  were  offered  to  him.  An  at- 
tempt was  made  at  this  time  to  reconcile 
him  to  the  coart,  and  the  Negotiations  had 
taken  a  fiivorable  turn;  bm  the  eourtien^ 
who  knew  notbing  of  the  matter,  treated 
Imn  with  the  most  insulting  contempt,  en 
his  appearance  at  court,  in  January,  1792, 
and  even  spit  upon  him  as  be  went  down 
stahfs;  and  be  was  dlienceforward  the  ir- 
reconcilable enemy  of  the  king  and  qneen. 
The  20lh  of  June  and  the  10th  of  August 
(I79d)  must  have  convinced  the  duke, 
that  a  stronger  party  than  his  own  had 
now  acquired  the  ascendency.  He  was 
returned  to  tlie  national  convention  as 
member  for  Paris,  vrith  Marat,  Robes- 
pierre and  Danton,  and,  in  September, 
179S2,  he  assumed  the  name  of  igalUif 
and,  in  December,  declared,  throu^  the 
press,  his  renunciation  of  his  right  of  sue- 
ceanon  to  the  throne.  On  the  trial  of 
the  king,  he  voted  for  his  death,  and  was 
present  at  the  execution.  The  Jacobins, 
who  bad  no  longer  any  occasion  for  him,  . 
now  abandoned  him :  he  was  struck  from 
their  rolls,  and  mcluded  in  the  general  pro- 
scription of  the  Bourbons.  He  was  im- 
prisoned at  Marseilles,  but  was  afterwards 
transferred  to  Paris,  and  condemned  to 
deadi  by  the  revolutionary  tribunal  for  a 
conspiracy  against  the  republic.  He 
heard  his  sentence  vritfa  calmness,  and 
died  with  firmness  on  the  same  day  (N^ 
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vember  6»  1799)u  His  wife,  who  returned 
to  Paris  after  the  restoration,  died  there  in 
182L 

Orleans,  Louts  Philip,  duke  of.  (See 
Loma  Philip  L) 
Orleans,  Maid  or.  (See  Joan  of  Arc.) 
Orleans,  New.  (See  J^ew  OrUans.) 
Orleans  Territory.  (See  Lovinana,) 
Orloff;  a  Russian  noble  family .^- 
Gregory  Orloff  was  one  of  five  brothers, 
who  lived  a  cussipated  life.  After  his  for- 
tune was  ruined,  he  supported  himself  by 
gambling  and  other  arts.  He  served  in 
the  seven  years'  war,  and,  when  count 
Scbwerin  was  taken  prisoner,  carried  him 
to  Petersburg.  The  grand-princess  Cath- 
arine, who  had  just  lost  her  fiivorite  Poni- 
atowski,  fell  in  love  witli  him.  He  and 
his  brotliers  assisted  her  much  in  the  rev- 
oludon  by  which  she  was  declared  em- 
press, and  her  husband,  the  emperor  Peter 
iH,  deprived  of  life.  Orloft*  soon  attainc^l 
the  highest  dignities  ;  was  allowed  to 
wear  the  picture  of  the  empress  in  his  but- 
ton-hole ;  and  became  enormously  rich. 
But  Orloff  was  rude  and  inconsiderate,  so 
that,  after  some  time,  tiie  empress  wished 
to  rid  herself  of  him.  He  was  sent  to 
Moscow  to  take  measures  against  the 
plague,  and,  when  he  returned,  was  repre- 
sented on  a  medal  and  triumphal  arch  in 
the  character  of  Curtitis.  lie  was  dien 
sent  to  Fockschani,  in  Wolachio,  to  attend 
a  conference  with  the  Turks,  whom,  how- 
ever, he  offended  by  his  overbearing  char- 
acter ;  and  the  object  of  the  meeting  was 
lost.  The  empress  now  sent  him  into  a 
sort  of  banishment,  ordering  him  to  remain 
at  one  of  her  casUes,  to  be  chosen  by  him- 
self. He  went  to  Zarskcs-Selo.  In  1772, 
however,  she  became  reconciled  to  him. 
She  gave  him  a  magnificent  palace,  and ' 
he  gave  her,  in  return,  the  celebrated  dia- 
mond. He  now  travelled,  married,  and 
seemed  to  live  happily.  Potemkin,  at  this 
time,  had  become  the  lover  of  the  empress. 
Orloff  died  in  1783,  after  havmg  been  for 
some  time  subject  to  periodical  attacks  of 
insanity. — Alexis,  his  brother,  showed,  dur- 
ing the  revolution  in  1762,  ffreat  courage. 
Disguised  as  a  coachman,  ne  drove  me 
empress  from  Pcterhofif  in  a  mean  car- 
riage. He  was  one  of  the  murderers  of 
Peter  III ;  rose  soon  to  high  dignities  in 
the  army ;  and,  in  1768,  was  made  admi- 
ral of  the  Russian  fleet  in  the  Archipela- 
go, with  unlimited  power,  against  the 
Turks,  whom  he  defeated  off  lichesine ; 
for  which  exploit  he  was  called  Tsches- 
menskou  He  was  yet  in  the  fleet  when  his 
brother  lost  the  favor  of  the  empress.  In 
Leghorn,  he  deceived  the  daughter  of 


Elizabeth,  and  had  her  carried  to  Peteis« 
burg.  When  he  returned,  he  was  bril- 
liantly received.  When  Paul  I  asceoded 
the  throne,  he  and  Baratinski,  the  only 
survivors  of  the  reputed  murderers  of  Pe- 
ter III,  were  obUged  to  attend  the'removal 
of  the  body  of  the  murdered  emperor  firom 
the  convent  of  Alexander  Newski  to  the 
fortress,  during  which  ceremony  they  bad 
to  bear  the  coroeis  of  the  pall.  He  remain- 
ed ever  after  in  disgrace,  and  died  in  1806. 

Orloff,  Gregory,  count  of,  Russian 
senator,  privy-counsellor  and  chamber- 
lain, who  distinguished  himself  in  the 
sciences,  was  bom  in  1777,  and  was  ele- 
vated to  the  senatorship  in  1812.  He  was 
a  member  of  many  academies  and  learned 
societies,  and  died  in  1826,  at  Petersbuig. 
His  chief  works  are  Mhtyoirtg  hittmiqu€s^ 
politiqvts  et  UtUrairti  wr  It  Rofjftnunt  de 
JSTapUs,  &.C.,  with  notes  by  Duval  (2  ed^ 
5  vols.,  Paris,  18251  translated  into  Ger- 
man, English  and  Italian,  and  embiacini^ 
the  history  of  Lower  Italy  from  the  earli- 
est times  until  1820 ;  mdoire  des  Arts  eit 
Italie,  the  two  first  volumes  of  which  treat 
of  music,  the  others  of  painting ;  Vojme 
dans  tme Partie  de  la  fVonee,  ouLUtrtsdc- 
scriptioes  et  hisioriques  (Paris,  1824^ 

Orlop  ;  a  platform  of  planks  laid  over 
tlie  beams  in  the  hoki  of  a  ship  of  war, 
whereon  the  cables  are  usuallv  coiled.  It 
also  contains  the  sail-rooms,  the  purser's, 
surgeon's,  boatswain's  and  carpenter's  cab- 
ins, and  the  several  officers'  store-roomB. 
In  three-decked  ships,  the  second  and  low- 
est decks  are  sometimes  called  oiioai. 

Ormond,  Duke  OF.  (See  BtdUrfjiames.) 

Ormczd  is  one  of  the  spirits  mentioiiea 
in  the  Zendavesta.  He  is  subordinate  lo 
tlie  Zeroene  Akerene  (infinite  and  uncre- 
ated time),  fit>m  whom  he  receives  his 
power.  lie  is  the  firet-bom  of  all  beinga, 
produced  by  the  mixture  of  original  fire 
and  water,  infinite,  immortal,  inconupti- 
ble.  He  was  represented  as  the  king  of  the 
world,  and  sitting  in  Uie  midst  of  heaveo, 
upon  a  hiffh  throne,  ^  the  throne  of  the 
gocKi  and  the  perfect,"  surrounded  by  ce- 
lestial spirits  and  the  souls  of  the  hai^. 
He  was  called  the  eternal  source  ^  sun- 
shine  and  light :  the  sun  and  moon  receiv- 
ed their  brightness  from  him.  He  carried, 
as  a  bad^,  upon  his  hand  a  ring,  the  eym- 
bol  of  his  supreme  power,  and  is  some- 
times represented  as  crowned  with  rays. 
He  is  also  described  as  a  venerable  old 
man,  resting  upon  the  primeval  bull,  the 
emblem  of  the  whole  organic  creation. 

Orn£  ;  a  depanment  of  France,.  (See 
Department.) 

Ornithology  is  that  branch  of  natural 
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Beience  which  treats  of  the  fi»thered  tribe, 
or,  to  use  the  defiDitkm  of  Cuvier,  of  ver- 
tebmted  oviparous  animals,  with  a  double 
circulation  and  respiration,  organized  fin- 
flight  The  symmetiy  and  beauty  display- 
ed in  the  graceful  forms  and  vaned  colors 
of  this  part  of  creation,  strike  the  most 
casual  and  inattentive  observer;  and  the 
wonderful  adaptation  of  their  structure  to 
their  peculiar  habits  and  modes  of  living, 
is  a  source  of  constant  admiration  to  the 
student  of  nature.  Almost  every  peculiar- 
ity in  the  external  appearance  or  birds  is 
fitted  for  the  element  they  inhabit,  and  con- 
ducive to  swiftness  of  motion.  Every  part 
f>f  theu'  frame  is  formed  for  lighmess  and 
buoyancy :  their  bodies  are  covered  with  a 
soft  ond  delicate  plumage,  admirably  cal- 
culated to  protect  them  m>m  cold  or  moist- 
ure ;  their  winss,  although  of  the  lightest 
•  materials,  are  furnished  with  muscles  of 
such  power  as  to  strike  the  air  with  great 
force,  and  to  impel  their  bodies  forward 
yAth  astonishing  rapidity,  whilst  the  toil 
acts  as  a  rudder,  by  which  their  course  can 
be  dhected  at  pleasure.     Their  internal 
structure  is  in  perfect  consonance  with 
those  external  peculiarities.    Their  lungs 
are  fixed  against  the  ribs,  and  enveloped 
with  a  membmne  pierced  with  large  holes, 
which  permit  the  air  to  pass  into  cavities 
in  the  breast,  abdomen,  and  even  into  the 
interior  of  the  bones.    This  conformation 
not  only  renders  them  more  buoyant,  but 
also  prevents  any  interruption  in  their  res- 
{Hration,  by  the  rapidity  of  their  motion 
through  a  resisting  medium,  and  increases 
their  vital  energy.    Some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  capacity  of  birds  for  respi- 
ration from  the  fact  stated  by  Lavoisier, 
that  two  sparrows  consume  as  much  air  as 
a  Guinea  pig.    The  anterior  extremities 
of  birds,  being  solely  fitted  for  the  action 
of  flying,  are  useless  either  for  resting  or 
grasping ;  hence  these  animals  are  biped, 
and  take  objects  from  the  ground  with 
their  mouth,  for  which  purpose  the  neck 
and  beak  are  elongated  and  very  mo\'a- 
ble ;  the  body  is  also  inclined  forward  be- 
yond the  feet ;  the  thighs  are  in  advance, 
and  the  toes  of  such  a  len^h  as  to  fonn  a 
sufficient  basis.    The  pelvis  is  very  long, 
to  give  oriffin  to  muscles  supporting  the 
trunk  on  the  thiffhs,  and  a  set  of  muscles 
pass  from  the  pelvis  to  the  toes,  so  arrang- 
ed that  the  simple  weight  of  the  bird  re- 
tains the  toes  in  a  flexed  condition  ;  in 
consequence,  thev  are  able  to  nt  perched 
upon  one  leg  with  security,  and  without 
becoming  fatigued.    The  posterior  parts 
of  the  pelvis  (in  common  language  known 
as  the  sidt'honts)  are  elongated  and  sepa- 
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rated,  to  give  room  fbr  the  dovelopement 
of  the  eggs.    The  biH  of  all  birds  consists 
of  two  mandibles,  the  upper  and  lower, 
the  former  beinc  generally  fixed  and  im- 
movable, though  in  the  parrots  it  has  the 
power  of  motion  to  assist  them  in  climb- 
ing.   None  of  the  feathered  tribe  have 
teeth,  but  the  homy  case  which  covers  the 
mandibles  suppUes  the  place  of  these  in- 
struments, and  is  sometimes  serrated,  so  as 
to  resemble  them.    In  some  birds,  as  the 
falcons,  the  base  of  the  beak  is  covered 
with  a  skin  called  the  cere ;  and  in  the 
turkey,  the  carrier-pigeon,  &c.,  it  is  cover- 
ed with  a  cameous  appendage.    The  bill 
is  in  some  kinds  straigtit ;  in  othera  cun^ed 
upwards  or  downwards ;  in  some  flat ;  in 
others  conic,  wedge-shaped,  or  hooked, 
&c.    It  enables  the  bird  to  take  hold  of 
his  food,  to  strip  or  divide  it,  to  carry  ma- 
terials fbr  building  his  nest,  or  food  to  his 
young,  and  is  a  formidable  weapon  in  the 
rapacious  tribe.    The  nostrils  are  usually 
of^an  oval  form,  and  placed  near  the  base 
of  the  beak.    The  eyes  are  so  disposed 
as  to  distinguish  equally  well  near  and  dis- 
tant objects,  and  their  sense  of  sieht  is 
exceedingly  acute.     The  sparrow-hawk 
discerns  small  birds  from  an  incredible 
distance.     Besides  the  ordinary  eyehds, 
there  is  a  third,  called  the  nidiiaHng  mem- 
brane, which  is  translucent,  and  defends 
the  eye  of  the  bird  fh)m  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun,  without  obstructing  the  sight. 
Birds  have  no  external  ear,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  nocturnal  tribes:  these  have 
a  larce  exterior  conch,  in  the  form  of  a 
thin  leathery  piece  of  flesh.    The  i  otemal 
car,  however,  is  very  large,  and  their  sense 
of  hearing  veiy  quick.  The  brain  of  birds 
is  distinffuished  by  its  great  proportionate 
size,  and  appears  to  he  formed  of  tuber- 
cles, and  not  of  convolutions.    Their  di- 
gestive powers  are  very  great :  the  stom- 
ach is  composed  of  three  parts — the  crvp, 
which  is  a  thin  membranous  expansion ; 
the    succenturiutnj   also   a    membranous 
pouch,   furnished    with   a  multitude  of 
glands  ;  and  the  gizzard,  which  is  provid- 
ed with  two  stron(^  muscles,  covered  in- 
side by  a  velvet-hke  cartilage  :  here  the 
food  is  ground,  or  triturated,  and  its  acdon 
is  aided  by  the  presence  of  small  stones 
which   birds  swallow  for  that  purpose. 
The  coverings  or  feathers  of  birds  are  ad- 
mirably calculated  for  security,  warmtfi, 
and  celerity  of  motion.    They  arc  of  three 
kinds ;  down,  smaller  feathers,  and  quills 
{Jlocc(B,  pluma  H  penrut).    The  feathers 
which  invest  the  Dody  have  smaD  shafb 
and  large  vanes,  and  are  placed  over  each 
other  like  shingles,  so  as,  at  the  same  time, 
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to  permit  the  water  to  run  off  and  to  ex- 
clude the  cold.  The  down  is  placed  un- 
der these,  and  serves  as  a  further  protec- 
tion against  the  cold:  hence  it  is  inoet 
abundant  in  those  9{>ecies  that  inhabit  the 
])olar  regions.  The  quill  feathers  ai\3  prin- 
cipally tbund  in  the  wings  and  tail.  The 
vanes,  which  in  the  wing  feathers  are 
broad  on  one  side  and  narrow  on  the  oth- 
er, consist  of  a  nural>cr  of  small  iamtn<e, 
which  are  connected  by  the  interlacement 
of  a  multitude  of  minute  bristles.  The 
largest  quill-feathers  m  ^e  wing,  or  those 
nearest  the  extremity,  are  termed  prxma- 
ties ;  those  which  arise  from  tlie  fore-arm 
are  called  secondaries  ;  and  the  weaker 
feathers  attached  to  the  humerus  are  des- 
ignated as  scapulars^  The  quill-feathers 
of  the  tail  are  kurge  and  strong,  having 
their  vanes  almost  equal  in  size :  they  are 
generally  twelve  in  number,  but  some- 
times, especially  in  the  gallinaceous  birds, 
eighteen  or  twenty.  The  feathery  cover- 
ing of  birds  constitutes  their  peculiar  beau- 
ty :  on  this,  nature,  particularly  in  the 
warmer  climates,  has  lavished  the  most 
splendid  colors.  The  size  of  the  wings 
is  not  always  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of 
the  bird,  but  is  accommodated  to  its  man- 
ner of  living.  Accordingly,  birds  of  prey, 
swallows,  and,  m  general,  such  birds  as 
are  intended  to  hover  a  long  time  in  the 
air,  have  much  longer  wings,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  size  of  tlicir  bodies,  thanquaila^ 
domestic  hens,  &c.  In  the  ostrich,  the 
cassowarv  and  the  penguin,  the  primaries 
are  wanting  entirely.  The  flight  of  birds 
differs  very  much  from  that  of  bats,  in- 
sects, and  other  volant  animals.  Many 
birds,  as  falcons,  soar  boldly  above  the 
clouds,  whither  no  eye  can  tbllow  them, 
and  hover  for  many  hours,  without  per- 
ceptible exertion,  in  the  air.  Likewise 
swallows,  larks,  and  some  other  kinds  of 
birds,  sail  to  considerable  distances  w^ith 
little  effort;  others,  as  sparrows,  have  a 
fluttering  flight.  Some,  as  the  owls,  fly 
without  any  noise ;  others,  as  the  partridge, 
&c.,  with  a  loud  whirr.  The  flight  of  a 
young  bird  resembles  the  tottering  stejis 
of  an  infanL  You  see  distinctly  how 
anxiously  he  seeks  for  the  nearest  resting- 
place,  and  how  soon  he  is  tired.  The  tul 
serves  as  a  rudder  in  most  birds ;  the  long 
legs  of  the  cranes  and  other  waders  ap- 
pear to  serve  the  same  purpose.  The  legs 
m  different  genera  of  this  class  are  so  di- 
versified in  shape,  that  many  naturalists 
have  considered  these  differences  suffi- 
cient for  distinguishing  marks  of  different 
orders.  Being  adapted  either  for  resting 
upon  trees,  for  swimming  or  running,  they 


answer  exactly  to  the  wants  of  each  species. 
From  their  food,  manner  of  life  and  loco- 
motive powers,  birds  would  seem  desfioed 
to  become  inhabitants  of  every  part  of  the 
globe ;  and,  in  fact,  the  cold  and  barren  re- 
gions of  the  north  and  tlie  sultry  plains 
of  the  tropical  climates,  become  the  alter- 
nate residence  of  the  same  birds  at  difier- 
ent  seasons  of  the  year.     At  particular 
times  in   the   year,  most  birds  remove 
from  one  country  to  another,  or  fiom 
inland  districts   to  the    sea  side.     The 
periods  of  these  migrations  are  observed 
with  wonderful  accuracy,  though  they  are 
somewhat  regulated  by  the  temperature 
of  the  seasons.    Some  species,  however, 
are  stationary,  as  many  of  the  birds  of 
prey.    (For  a  particular  account  of  the 
migration  of  birds,  see  the  article  Migra- 
tion  qf^^mmals.)    The  food  of  birds,  like 
that  of  quadrupeds,  is  derived  from  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  and,  like 
them,  they  may  be  divid^  into  the  gra- 
nivorous  and  carnivorous,  and  some  which 
hold  a  middle  rank ;  and  their  dispoeitions 
and  habits,  as  in  quadrupeds,  are  influ- 
enced by  the  nature  of  their  food :  whilst 
the  carnivorous  are  fierce  and  untamable, 
the  granivorous  are  mild,  gende,  and  easi- 
ly domesticated ;  their  flesh,  sIm,  is  more 
wholesome  and  palatable.    Buxls,  how- 
ever, are  more    indiscrimmate   in  their 
food  than  quadrufieds,  and  more  frequent- 
ly supply  the  deficiency  of  one  kind  of 
rood    by  another ;    and   in    the   yoimg 
state  almost  all  kinds  are  carnivorous  or 
rather  insectivorous.    In  mental  capacity, 
birds  fully  equal  quadrupeds,  and,  in  some 
respects,  aurpass  them.    Parrots,  stariings, 
&C.,  retain  in  memory  many  words  and 
phrases  which  they  have  been  taught,  and 
many  singing  birds  whole  melodies.  Their 
powers   of  memory    seem    also    to    be 
evinced  by  the  fact  that  birds  of  passage, 
afler  an  absence  of  six  months,  or  even 
a  longer  time,  and  afler  travelling  thou- 
sands of  miles,  return  to  their  former  home; 
the  swallow  to  her  beam,  the  finch  to  the 
tree  where  last  year  she  reared  her  young, 
or  where  she  herself  was  hatched.    The 
difference  between  such  birds  as  love  to 
dwell  ui  uninhabited  places,  secure  from 
persecution,  and  such  as  are  found  in  the 
neighborhood    of  men,   surrounded    by 
dangers,  is  a  proof  that  their  prudence, 
cunning  and  docility  can  be  awakened 
and  improved.    The  field  sparrow  is  less 
cunning  than  the  house  sparrow,  which 
has  daily  opportunity  to  observe  the  hos- 
tile intentions  of  man.    In  desert  coun- 
tries, birds  will  alight  upon  the  barrel  of 
the  hunter's  gun,  when  he  levels  it  against 
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Uiem,  wbikt  with  us  a  mere  ttick  borne 
upon  the  shoulder  excites  the  suspicions 
of  the  wild  gooee»    The  voice  is  a  peculiar 
sift  of  nature,  by  which  the  greater  part  of 
birdB  are  distinguiahed  from  all  the  rest  of 
the  animal  w<md.    The  i\indpjpe  of  birds 
is  composed  of  entire  rings  of  cartilage, 
with  an  exception  in  the  case  of  the  ostrich. 
At  its  bifurcation  is  a  glottis  supplied  witli 
appropriate  muscles,  called  the  Unoer  or 
tn/eru»r  larynx.    It  is  here  that  the  voice  of 
birds  is  formed ;  the  vast  bodv  of  air  con- 
tained in  the  air-cells  contributes  to  the 
force,  and  the  windpipe,  by  its  form  and 
movements,  to  the  modification  of  the 
voice.    The  superior  larvnx  is  very  sim- 
ple and  unimportant    The  ffift  of  song  is 
given  to  the  male  birds  omy,  and  their 
notes  are  mostly  an  ex|)re8Bion  of  love; 
hence  they  are  heard  singing  chiefly  at 
the  time  when  they  are  pairing.    The 
birds  ong  only  when  they  are  cheerful 
In  sadness,  during  rough  weather,  and  in 
bodily  disorders,  mey  are  silent.  It  is  com- 
monly said  that  the  gift  of  song  is  confined 
to  the  birds  in  northern  climates,  and  that 
nature,  in  the  warmer  regions,  has  en- 
dowed them,  instead,  with  more  brilliant 
colors ;  but  Foster  relates,  that  in  Otaheite 
the  birds  sing  with  charming  sweetness ; 
and  Cook,  on  his  first  voyage,  fonnd  the 
forests  of  Queen  Chariotte^   sound,  in 
New  Zealand,  filled  with  little  bii'ds,  whose 
voices  sounded  like  alver  bells.    To  no 
other  animal  have  such  various  tones  been 
granted  for  giving  utterance  to  diftermt 
teelinss;  hunser,  fear,  the  dread  of  inuni- 
nent  cumger,  desire  for  society,  or  longing 
for  his  mate,  lovc^  melancholy,  &c.,  aie  ex- 
pressed by  a  variety  of  notes,  which  make 
a  language  intelligible  not  only  to  birds  of 
the  same  species,  but  often  to  the  other 
tribes.    When  one  of  the  songsters  of  the 
wood  perceives  a  bird  of  prey,  the  whole 
forest  grows  silent  at  his  warning  voice. 
Birds  are  spread  over  the  whole  earth ;  a 
few  species  extend  even  from  the  polar  cir- 
cles to  the  tropics :  their  places  of  abode  are 
suitied  to  their  wants  and  peculiarides,  and 
embrace  rocks  and  dens,  trees  and  shrubs, 
earth  and  water.    Whilst  wood-peckers 
and  parrots  pass  all  their  time  upon  trees, 
partridges,  quails,    &C.,   remain  on  the 
ground  ;   stories   and    herons   visit   the 
fliarshes;  swans  and  water-fowl  live  m 
riveis  and  ponds.    Birds  are  in  general 
very  long-lived,  although  their  growth  is 
rapid,  and  their  period  of  procreation  very 
early.    In  auaonipeds,  the  duration  of 
Ufe  usually  Dears  a  certain  proportion  to 
the  period  at  which  they  attain  their  full 
powers ;  but  it  is  very  difierent  with  birds. 


A  cock  arrives  at  maturity  in  a  year,  and 
yet  has  been  known  to  five  upwards  of 
twenty  years;  a  linnet  fourteen ;  parrots 
forty ;  and  eagles  a  hundred  years.    From 
this  longevity  of  birds,  it  is  probable  that 
they  are  subject  to  few  diseases.     The 
only  one  which  is  universal  to  them,  if  it 
can  be  termed  a  disease,  is  mouking,  or 
the  operation  of  changing  their  fAumage, 
during  the  continuance  of  wliich,  they 
are  sickly  and  disordered,  and  many  die. 
This  process,  which  occurs  every  year, 
appears  to  be  performed  in  the  foJlowing 
manner: — ^When  the  feathers  have  attain- 
ed their  full  size,  the  pen  part,  nearest  the 
bird,  grows  harder,  and  stirinks  in  its  di- 
ameter, thus  gradually  compressing,  and 
finally  obliterating  the  vessels  which  sup- 
ply it  with  nourishment,  and  thus  be- 
comes an  extraneous  body,  which  is  at 
last  loosened  in  its  socket,  and  falls  off. 
Whilst  these  changes  are  taking  place, 
the  rudiments  of  the  new  fea3ier  are 
forming  beneath,  which  rapidly  attains  its 
natural  size,  after  it  has  been  protruded 
through  the  skin.    This  process,  it  will 
be  seen,  is  very  analogous  to  the  annual 
shedding  of  the  horns  in  the  deer  tribe. 
(See  Dter,)    Most  birds  pair  at  certain 
seasons,  and  continue  this  conjugal  union 
whilst  the  united  efiTortsof  both  are  neces- 
sary in  the  formation  of  their  temporary 
habitations,  and  in  the  rearing  and  main- 
tenance of  their  ofispring.    Some  birds, 
however,  especially  among  those  of  prey, 
continue  their  attachment  to  each  other  for 
a  much  longer  period ;  sometimes  even  for 
life.    In  ffenerid,  birds  are  more  prolific 
than  quadrupeds,  and  their  productive- 
ness is  visibly  increased  by  domestication. 
There  is  a  renuurkable  circumstance  con- 
nected with  this  subject,  and  which  is  pe 
culiar  to  the  feathered  race — a  bird,  when 
she  has  produced  her  usual  number  of 
cggB,  ceases,  in  ordinary  cases,  to  lay.    If, 
however,  by  any  accident,  these  eggs  pre 
destroyed,   slie  will  again  lay  the  same 
number.    This  is  strongly  marked  in  the 
common  hen,  who,  if  her  eggs  are  con- 
stantly taken  away,   does  not  begin  to 
batch,  but  goes  on  producing  eggs  to  an 
almost  ind^nite  e^nL    The  ovation  of 
birds  is  considered  as  an  imporuint  part 
of  their  history,  and  is  closely  attended  to 
hy  writers  on  ornithology.     Ahnost  all 
birds  incubate,  or  hatch  their  eggs,  by 
keeping  them  at  a  unifonn  temperature 
by  broodinff  over  them.    The  ostrich  and 
cassowary,  however,  do  not  perform  this 
maternal  duty,   merelv  depositing  their 
eggs  in  the  sand,  and  leaving  them  to  be 
batched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.    (For  die 
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moceos  of  incubatioD,  see  hcubaHon,\ 
Before  laying,  all  other  bixds  are  directea 
by  iofltinct  to  the  operation  of  building  a 
nest  or  habitation  for  their  young,  "[^e 
nidification  of  birds  baa  deaervedhr  been  a 
aufaject  of  much  adooiration ;  for  tney  con- 
struct these  temporary  habitations  with 
such  exquisite  sluU  as  to  exceed  the  ut- 

.  most  exertion  of  human  in^nuity  to  imi- 
tate them.  Their  mode  of  building,  the 
materials  employed,  and  the  situations 
selected,  are  as  various  as  the  different 
kinds  of  birds,  and  yet  are  all  admirably 
adapted  to  their  several  wants  and  neces- 
sities. They  conceal  them  carefidly  from 
the  eyes  of  rapacious  ammAls  and  oVmen, 
and  their  caution  is  greater  in  proportion 
to  the  danras  by  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded. The  materials  are  carefuUv 
selected,  and  are  cenerally  imited  with 
great  art.  In  the  niger  number  of  spe- 
cies, the  female  is  the  principal  builder, 
whilst  the  male  carries  the  materials.  To 
^ve  a  detailed  account  of  the  construc- 
tion of  nests,  would  swdl  this  article  be- 
yond all  due  bounds.  Those  who  wish  for 
fbll  information  on  this  interring  subject, 
will  find  it  pleasingly  and  elaborately  de- 
tailed in  Ronnie's  Architecture  of  Birds. 
When  the  building  is  finished,  the  female 
lays  her  eggs :  several  water-lnrds  lay  but 
one,  birds  of  prey  two,  crows  and  ravens 
four,  the  titmouse  firom  eight  to  twelve, 
domestic  hens  forty  to  fifb^.  The  em  dif- 
fer in  size,  form,  color,  dec,  accoramg  to 
the  peculiarities  of  each  species.  Afler  the 
warmth  of  the  brooding  female  (ui  manj 
species  the  male  assistB  the  female  in  the 
business)  has  developed  and  matured 
the  germ  in  the  egg,  the  young  break  out 
of  the  shells,  and  the  love,  tendemess  and 
care  now  shown  by  the  parents  are  ad- 
mirable. The  mother  warms  the  naked 
brood  under  her  wings,  whilst  the  father 
brings  the  choicest  food.  The  feeble 
swaUow  defends  herself  and  her  young 
ones,  or  dies  together  with  them ;  the  do- 
mestic hen  runs  along  the  pond  with 
cries  of  anguish  when  the  young  ducks 
which  she  has  hatched,  have  been  carried 
by  their  instinct  into  Uie  water.  When 
^  the  young  are  produced,  the  next  object 

'  of  parental  care  is  their  protection  and 
support;  and  these  duties  are  fulfilled 
with  astonishing  spirit  and  industry.  The 
roost  timid  become  courageous  in  defence 
of  thar  progeny,  and  willincly  expose 
themselves  to  danger  to  shield  meir  tender 
and  helpless  ofispring.  The  younff  of 
those  biras  who  build  on  the  ground  are 
genetaUy  able  to  run  soon  after  they  are 
excluded  firom  the  shell  and  the  mother^ 


care  is  confined  to  leading  them  to  dioir 
food,  and  teaching  them  how  to  collect  ic 
It  is  far  different  with  those  hatched  upon 
trees ;  they  remain  in  the  nest  for  a  kmg 
time,  durinff  which,  both  parents  are  sedu- 
lously empH>yed  in  providing  them  with 
a  regular  supply  of^  food.    When  their 

eumage  is  fully  grown,  they  are  gradual- 
taught  to  fiy,  and,  qualified  to  provide 
ror  themselves,  the  parents  forsake  them, 
as  no  longer  needing  their  care.  JKrda, 
although  the  most  mmed  of  all  the  cliuKes 
of  animals,  resemble  each  other  so  ckMely 
in  their  specific  characters,  that  their  sub- 
division IS  extremely  difficult.  Like  the 
mammalia,  their  distribution  into  ordera  is 
founded  on  the  or^ns  of  manducation 
and  those  of  prehension.  From  the  difier- 
ence  of  these  organs,  naturalists  have  ar- 
ranged birds  in  various  ordera.  The  fol- 
lowing is  that  adopted  by  Cuvier  in  the 
last  edition  of  his  Animal  Kingdom : — 
1.  Birds  of  Pret  (aeeipitrts,  Lin.) ;  dis- 
tinguished by  their  crooked  beak  and 
clavrs,  by  means  of  which  they  are  ena- 
bled to  overcome  and  prey  upon  other 
birds,  and  even  the  weaker  quadrupeds. 
They  hold  the  same  rank  among  birds  as 
the  cormvora  among  quadrupeds.  They  all 
have  four  toes,  and  die  nails  of  the  great  and 
middle  toes  are  the  strongest  Th^  ibrai 
two  families,  the  diurnal  and  nocturival: 
the  first  having  nostrils  inserted  in  a 
naked  cere,  three  toes  before  and  one  be- 
hind, without  feathera;  eyes  directed  side- 
ways :  the  second  having  nostrils  at  the 
anterior  edge  of  the  cere,  which  is  more 
or  less  covered  with  stiff  hatra ;  external 
toe  capable  of  being  turned  behind;  eyes 
lai^,  directed  forwards.—^  Passeriite 
{pMsens).  This  is  the  largest  dass,  and 
embraces  all  birds  which  do  not  bek>ng  to 
the  other  five;  they  present  a  great  re- 
semblance in  their  structure,  and  the  gen- 
era are  so  closely  allied  that  it  is  dU9Scirit 
to  distinguish  between  them.  They  may, 
however,  be  separated  into  two  great  di- 
visions; 1.  those  with  the  exterior  toe 
united  to  the  middle  one  by  one  or  two 
joints  only ;  3.  exterior  toe  almost  as  k>ng 
as  the  middle  one,  and  united  to  it  as  far 
as  the  last  joint  but  one.— 3.  Climbers 
(Konsores) ;  birds  whose  exterior  toe  di- 
rects itself  backwards  like  the  mat  toe, 
affording  a  veiy  solid  support,  ny  which 
some  of  them  profit  in  ctinginff  to,  and 
climbing  the  trunks  of  trees^-4.  Galli- 
naceous Birds  {gaUmaee^iy  These 
have  a  heavy  gait,  a  shoit  flight,  a  medi- 
um-sized beak,  the  upper  mandible  vault- 
ed, nostrils  partiy  covered  by  a  cartilagi- 
nous scale,  toes  generally  dentaled  atS« 
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edges  with  short  membranes  between 
those  io  front— 5.  Waders  [graUtt)  may 
be  recognised  by  the  nudity  of  the  lower 
part  of  their  thighs,  very  frequently  the 
length  of  their  legs,  generally  some  tittle 
web,  at  least  between  the  external  toes. 
In  flying,  they  extend  their  legs  behind 
them,  contrary  to  the  habit  of  other  birds, 
who  draw  them  up  close  to  the  body. 
— 6.    Web-footed  Birds   (valmipcdes) 


are  strongly  characterized  by  their  feet, 
formed  for  swimming,  that  is,  being  af- 
fixed to  the  hinder  part  of  their  body,  with 
very  short  and  compressed  tarsi;  ajiil 
palmated  between  the  toes.  They  are 
the  only  birds  in  which  the  length  of  the 
neck  exceeds  that  of  the  lefp. — ^Eaeh  of 
these  orders  is  subdivided  mto  families 
and  genera,  principally  according  to  the 
fonnation  of  the  beak. 


Ordek  I. 

ACCIPITRES. 

Faarnhf  1. 

DIURNiE. 

Cknua  1.  Vultur,  Lin. 

2.  Gypsetoe,  Slorr, 

3.  Falco,  Zftn. 
Sub-genera,  14. 


NOCTUiE. 
Strix,  Lin. 

S3ub-genen,  8. 


Order  II. 

PASSERES. 

FamUy  1. 

DENTIROSTKES. 

Lanius,  Lin. 
Muscicapa,  Lin. 
Ampelis,  lAn, 
Edolius,  Cuy. 
Tanagra,  Lin. 
Turdus,  Lin. 
Myothera,  Slig. 
Cinceus,  Buhst. 
Philedon,  CSxo. 
Eulabes,  Cwo. 
Gracula,  Cuo. 
Pyrrhocorax,  Our. 
Oriolus,  lAn. 
Gvmnops,  Cu». 
Meenuni,  iS^ 
Motacilla,  Iao. 
Pipra,  Imi. 
Eurylaimus,  Hwsf. 
Sub-genera,  40. 


ibmOy  2. 
FISSIROSTRES. 
Hiruudo,  Lm. 
Caprimulgus,  Lin. 

Sub-genera,  3. 


CONIROSTRES. 
Alauda,  lAn. 
ParuSyiim. 
Emberiza,  Lin. 
Fringilla,  Lin. 
Loxia,  Bns$. 
Coitus,  Cvo. 
Cohus,  Gxtt. 
Buphaga,  Briss 
Casacus,  Cwt. 
Stumus,  Lin. 
Corvus,  lAn. 
Coracias,  lAn. 
Paradiscea,  Lm. 

Sub-genera,  21. 


FaamhfA. 
TENUIROSTRES. 
Sitta,  I«n. 
Certhia,  Zitn. 
Trochilus,  Lin. 
Upapa,  Lm. 

Sub-genera,  16 


SYNDACTYLES. 
Merops,  Un. 
Prionites,  Mg. 
Alcedo,  lAn. 
Ceyx,  jjoefp. 
Todus,  lAn. 
Buceros,  lAn. 


Order  III. 
SCANSORES. 
Galbula,  Brias. 
Pictts,  Lin. 
Yunx,  Ltn. 
Cuculus,  Un. 
Malcoha,  VaiU. 
Scythrops,  LoJOi. 
Bucco,  lAn. 
Trogon,  Lin. 
Crotopbaga,  Lin. 
Rarophastos,  lAn. 


Psittacus,  lAn. 
Corythaix,  JUig. 
Musophaga,  Serf. 

Sob-genera,  17. 


Order  IV. 
GALLINiE,  Iatl 
AJector,  ^^fjetrefn. 
Pavo,  lAn. 
Meleasris,  Lin. 
Numida,J!im. 
Phasianus,  Lin. 
Tetxao,  Lm. 
Hemjpodius,  Ttnu 
Tinamus,  LaA, 
Columba,  Lin. 

Sob-genera,  24. 


Order  V. 

GRALLiB. 

JFlnm^l. 

BREVIPENNE8. 

Struthio,  Imu 

Casuarias,  BrisB. 


FanOyfL 
PRESSmOSTRES 
Oti8,Z«n. 
Charadrius,  Lm. 
Vanellus,  BtduL 
Hiematopus,  lAn. 
Cursorius,  Lcioep. 
Cariama,  Briu. 

Sob-genera,  4. 


JVaiti^a 
CULTIROSTRE8. 
Grus,  Cwf. 
Cancroma,  JUn. 
Aidea,  Cuv. 
Ciconia,  Cw>. 
Mycteria,  Un. 
Scopus,  BnM$. 
ViJmjMy  Lactif. 
Tantalus,  Lin. 
Platalea,  Lin. 

Sob^enera,  3. 
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JFbmt^4. 
LONaiROaXREfiL 
Scolofwx,  Un. 
Recufirostra,  Lm. 

Si^gonera,  15. 

MACRODACTYLES. 
Parni,ZATi. 
Palamedea,  Lm. 
MecapodiuB. 
RaUuByLifi. 
Fulica,  Lm. 
Cbionis,  ForsUr, 
Glareola,  Gm, 
Phosnicopterufl,  Imi, 
Sub-gwcm,  8. 


OSBER  VL 

PALMIPEDES. 

FamShfh 
BRACHYPTERES. 
ColymbuB,  lAn, 

Aptenodytes,  FtnL 

Sub-generBi  9. 


Rli  jnchopB,  Lin. 

Sab-genera,  8. 


LONGIPENNES. 
Procellaria,  Ian. 
Diomedea,  lAru 
Lartus,  lAn. 
Sterna,  Lin. 


Fwnibf  a* 
TOTIPALMES. 
Pelecanus^  Un. 

Plotus,  Imu  . 
Phaeton,  lAa. 

Sub-geDera,  5. 

JFliim^4. 
LAMELLIROSTRES. 
Anas,  lAn. 
Mergtis,  JLtn. 

Sub-geoera,  13. 


Okoorapht  (from  ip«r,  a  mountain,  and 
ypff^,  I  write) ;  the  descripcion  of  moun- 
tains, their  GhaioB,  branches  &c. 

Oronoco.    (See  Qrihocv.) 

Orphan  Astlums  ;  eataUishments  in 
which  orplians  who  have  rehttions  able  to 
support  them  are  proTided  for  and  edu- 
cated. In  Europe,  where  ihere  are  com- 
paratively more  paupers  than  in  the  U. 
States,  the  care  which  society  at  lar^  is 
bound  to  take  of  destitute  orphans  is,  in 
many  countries,  an  important  point  of  po- 
litical economy.  The  question  of  most 
consequenee,  in  relation  to  the  public  sup- 
port of  orphansyisy  whether  it  is  best,  in  a 
moral,  physical  and  economical  point  of 
view,  to  brinff  up  large  numbers  or  orphans 
in  great  estabiishmeDts,  where  they  live  to- 
'gemer,  or  to  put  them  out  singly  in  trust- 
worthy fiimilies^  paid  by  the  community. 
In  Germany^  tlus  question  has  been  long 
and  thoiottf^hly  discussed ;  and  it  appears 
that  the  majority  of  persons  in  that  coun- 
ty, conversant  vrith  the  subject,  prefer  the 
pum  of  bringing  them  up  in  separate  fam- 
ilies. Both  systems  have  their  inconven- 
iences and  advantages.  It  would  appear 
to  be  cheaper,  as  well  as  better  for  the 
morals  of  orphans,  to  educate  them  in 
separate  fiunilies ;  and,  in  the  way  in 
which  asylams  have  been  generally  con- 
ducted on  the  continent  ot  Europe,  the 
health  of  the  children  has  appeared  not 
to  be  so  well  taken  care  of  as  in  families. 
Some  asylums,  however,  form  brilliant 
exceptions,  as  the  great  asylum  at  Pots- 
dain,  near  BerUn.  The  history  of  the 
origin  of  orphan  asylums  is  uncertain. 
What  the  Ronmns  understood  by  -Dueri 
and  |meU<e  a^tmcntorii,  cannot  properly  be 
compared  to  our  publicly  supported  or- 
phans. Tnyan,  who  did  much  in  favor 
of  orphans,  both  the  Antonlnes,  and  Alex- 


ander Severos,  established  foundations  for 
them ;  bat  such  institutions  do  not  seem 
to  have  become  frequent  till  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Christian  relision.  In  the 
middle  ages,  however,  in  ^mich  so  many 
inatitutions  beneficial  to  mankind  originat- 
ed within  the  walls  of  thriving  and  opulent 
cities,  orphan  asylums  became  frequent  in 
such  phices,  particularly  in  the  larger  com- 
mercial towns  of  the  Netherlands.  In 
Germany,  the  first  asylums  are  found  in 
die  free  cities;  yet  their  origin  does  not  go 
beyond  the  sixteenth  century.  One  of 
the  most  famous  asylums  in  the  world  is 
thai  established  by  A.  H.  Franke  (q.  v.)  at 
Halle,  in  1696. 

Orpbevs  ;  one  of  the  old  sages  and 
bards  of  the  Grreeks  (about  forty  years  be- 
fore the  Trojan  war) ;  according  to  com- 
mon accounts,  the  son  of  the  muse  Calli- 
ope and  the  Thracian  river-god  Oagrus ; 
according  to  others,  of  Apollo.  He  was 
educated  by  Linus,  together  with  Thamy- 
ris  and  Hercules.  His  melodious  voice,  and 
his  lyre  with  seven  strings,  as  the  story 
says,  drew  after  him  rocks  and  trees, 
tamed  the  wildest  animals  of  the  moun- 
tain forests,  and  calmed  the  whirlwinds 
and  tempests.  Some  poets  mention  him 
as  a  king  of  Thrace ;  and  the  Jtr^^^maaHcti 
(which  goes  under  his  name,  though  un- 
questionably a  later  production)  ca^  him 
the  sovereign  of  the  Ciconians,  rich  in 
herds.  Ovid  also  represents  the  ceremo- 
ny of  his  marriage  with  Eurydice,  or 
Agpiope,  as  having  taken  place  there.  Af- 
ter the  death  of  his  beloved  wife,  the  dis- 
consolate poet  wandered  over  the  earth. 
When  he  remmed  home,  the  Ciconian 
women,  who  felt  his  gi-tef  as  an  insult, 
were  so  much  excited,  during  the  cele- 
bratioD  of  Bacchanalian  orgies,  diat  they 
seized  the  young  man,  and  tore  him  to 
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l^ifices  in  thdr  madiiMB.  Accoidiog  to 
tlie  ArgonoiUiaif  9a  the  cootraiy,.  Or(£eu8 
had  ahwuly  reached  a  venerable  oki  a^ 
when  he  aailed  for  Colchia.  He  had  pre- 
viously visited  several  other  countrie8»aod 
especially  Egypt  Enriched  with  knowl- 
edge, he  returned,  and  instituted  axaxmg 
the  Greeks  the  Dionysian  and  other  mys- 
teries. He  amended  and  regulated  their 
rehgious  doctrinee^  and  led  a  life  of  sin- 
gular purity.  He  was  tlie  inventor  or 
maker  of  the  lyre,  the  oldest  musical  in- 
strument adapted  to  sc^n  the  fierceness 
of  sava^  minds.  The  ancients  frequent- 
ly mention  his  works,  yet  it  is  certain  that 
he  never  wrote  any  thing;  but  bis  ideas, 
his  doctrines,  and  iables,  thrown  into  a 
poetical  form,  have  been  handed  down  by 
tradition.  At  a  very  early  period,  poems 
ascribed  to  Orpheus  were  in  circulation 
throughout  Greece ;  but,  even  in  ancient 
times,  doubts  were  felt  with  regard  to  their 
authenticity ;  and  it  is  prob&le  that,  as 
early  as  the  age  of  AristoQe,  none  of  them 
were  entirely  authentic,  but  that  they  con- 
tained ponions  of  the  poet's  doctrines. 
We  possess  under  the  name  of  Oipbeus 
an  Jmnautiea  (edited  by  Schneider,  Je- 
na, IOCS) ;  some  sacred  hymns ;  a  work 
upon  the  properties  of  minerals,  probably 
of  the  fourth  century  after  the  Christian 
era  (edited  by  Tyrwhitt,  London,  1781), 
and  several  fragments.  The  best  edition 
of  these  works  is  that  of  Hermann  (Leip- 
sic,  1805|.  The  Orphic  poetry  embraces 
the  whole  cycle  of  the  esotenc  religious 
doctrines,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  myste- 
ries.— See  Geoige  Henry  Bode's  Orphe- 
u$y  Poetarum  Chracorum  antiquissimm,  a 
prize  essay  (Gottingen,  1824,  4to.). 

Orrery,  an  astronomical  instrument 
for  exhibiting  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  was  first  constructed  by  Graham ; 
but  its  name  is  derived  from  one  made  by 
Rowley  for  the  earl  of  Orrery,  which  was 
supposed  by  sir  R.  Steel  to  bis  the  firstev- 
er  constructed ;  and  he  therefore  gave  it 
the  above  name,  in  honor  of  the  eai'l,  and 
(ascribing  the  inventioB  to  Mr.  Rowley,) 
whose  name  it  has  ever  since  retained, 
though  the  error  on  which  it  was  adopted 
has  long  been  corrected. 

Orrery  (Charies  Boyle),  eario^  second 
son  of  Roger  earl  of  Orrery,  was  bom,  in 
1676,  at  Chelsea,  and,  at  fifteen,  entered  at 
Christ-Church,  Oxford.  While  there,  he 
published  a  new  edition  of  the  epistles  of 
Phalaris,  of  which  doctor  Bentley  question- 
ing the  anthenticity,  he  wrote  an  answer 
entitled  Doctor  Bentley's  Dissertation  on 
the  Efnsdes  of  Phalaris  examined,  which 
produced  the   controvetsy  with   doctor 


Bentley  (q.  v.),  in  which  the  wit  was  all  on 
one  side  and  the  truth  on' the  other.  On 
the  death  of  his  brother,  he  succeeded  to 
the  earldom,  and,  in  1709,  was  sworn  oi 
the  queen's  privy  council.  He  was  also 
envoy-extraordinary  from  the  queen  to  the 
states  of  Flandera  and  Brabant,  at  the 
critical  period  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
and,  on  his  return,  was  raised  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a  British  peer,  under  the  title  of 
lord  Boyle,  He  retired  fiom  court  soon 
after  the  accession  of  George  I,  and,  in 
1722,  was  sent  to  the  Tower  pn  suspiciou 
of  being  concenied  in  Layer's  plot,  but 
was  discharged  after  six  months'  imprison- 
ment Besides  the  edition  of  Phalaris,  he 
published  a  comedy,  called  ^  wmjind  M, 
and  some  verses.  He  died  in  1731.  His 
name  has  been  given  to  a  well-known 
astronomical  instrument  invented  by  Gra- 
ham.   (See  Orrery,) 

Orris  Root  ;  the  root  of  a  white  flower- 
ing species  of  iris,  the  /.  FlorenUna,  a  na- 
tive of  the  south  of  Europe.  In  a  dried 
state,  it  is  well  known,  on  account  of  its 
communicating  a  grateful  odor,  resem- 
bling that  of  violets.  It  was  formerly 
mudi  employed  in  medicine,  but  is  now 
little  valued,  except  as  a  perfume.  It  is 
exported  from  the  Mediterranean  in  con- 
siderable quantities,  and,  among  other 
uses,  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
hair-powder. 

Orsiivi  ;  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
princely  families  in  Italy,  and  which,  in 
former  times,  had  large  possessions  in 
Hun^uy.  In  the  eleventh  century,  it  held 
a  briuiant  rank  among  the  Roman  nobili- 
ty, and,  in  spite  of  the  rivalship  of  the 
powerful  fiimily  of  Colonna,  maintained 
Its  splendor  under  the  protection  of  seve- 
ral popes  who  belonged  to  it.  The  found- 
er was  John  Cajetan,  whose  descendant 
Matthew  Rubens  had  three  sons,  who 
founded  three  lines,  of  which  there  re- 
mains at  present  only  one,  that  of  Onini- 
Gravina,  derived  from  Napoleon  Oreini, 
the  youngest  sou  of  Matthew.  Francis 
Orsiiii  (descended  firom  this  Napoleon) 
was  made,  in  1417,  count  of  Gravina,  a 
city  in  the  Neapolitan  district  of  Bari. 
His  son  James  obtained  the  title  of  duke. 
The  eleventh  duke  after  him,  Peter  Fran-  < 
cis^  in  1667,  cave  up  the  dukedom  of  Gra- 
vina to  his  brother  Dominicus,  and,  in 
1724,  was  chosen  pope.  He  ruled,  un- 
der the  name  of  Bmedid  XIU,  until  1730^ 
when  another  Orsini  (Clement  XII)  ob- 
tained the  triple  crovnL  The  latter  nused 
the  nephew  of  Benedict  XHI,  prince  Be- 
roald  Urain],  to  the  dignity  of  jxince  of 
the  papal  see,  after  the  emperor  Charles 
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VI  liad  already,  in  1734,  made  him  a 
prince  of  the  Gennan  empire.  The  seat 
of  the  familv  was  commonly  in  Naples. 
The  femily  has  given  several  distinguish- 
ed men  to  Italy,  amonc  whom  Nicholas 
Ornni  and  his  cousin  Lorenzo  obtained 
some  reputation  in  the  war  of  Venice 
against  the  league  of  Cambray.  The  for- 
mer distinguished  himself  by  taking  and 
valiantly  defending  Padua,  in  1509,  against 
the  emperor  Maximilian  I ;  and  the  latter 
was  the  first  who  disciplined  tiie  Italian 
infantry,  so  that  they  could  stand  the  at- 
tacks of  the  formidable  Swiss  and  Span- 
ish troops. 

Ort  iGerman  for  place);  appearing  in 
geograpnical  names,  as  Fredencsort. 

Orthite;  {dQBos,  straight)  because 
it  always  occurs  in  straight  layers,  general- 
ly in  feldspar.  It  bears  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  gadolinite,  and  conasts  of  per- 
oxide of  cerium  19.5,  protoxide  of  iix>n 
1^44,  protoxide  of  manganese  3.44,  yttric 
a44,  silex  32.0,  alumine  14.8,  lime  7.84, 
water  5.36.  It  is  found  in  the  mine  of 
Finbd,  in  the  vicinity  of  Fahlun,  in  Swe- 
den. 

Orthodoxy  (fit>m  the  Greek  ofBdio^tn^ 
from  S^Oos,  right,  and  6o^  opinion),  used 
only  in  religious  matters,  agnifies  just  no- 
tions on  religious  subjects.  Such  sects, 
therefore,  as  claim  to  be  solely  in  posses- 
sion of  religious  truth  can  admit  no  others 
to  be  orthcSox.  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
understanding  of  the  word,  he  is  orthodox 
who  believes  what  the  church  believes 
and  teaches ;  what  is  contained  in  tlie 
gospel,  the  traditions,  the  decrees  of  the 
councils,  and  the  silent  agreement  of  the 
church.  The  Greek  Catholics  call,  in 
their  turn,  themselves  orthodoxj  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  heterodox.  In  the  U. 
States,  the  word  is  often  used  to  designate 
Calvinists,  as  well  by  themselves  as  by 
people  not  belon^ng  to  their  sect.  (See 
HereticSjAcaiholicij  and  Heterodox.) 

Orthographic  Projection  of  the 
Sphere  is  that  projection  which  is  made 
upon  a  plane  passing  through  the  middle 
or  the  rohere,  by  an  eye  placed  vertically 
at  an  infinite  distance. 

Orthography  ;  tliat  part  of  grammar 
which  teaches  the  nature  and  properties 
of  letters,  and  the  just  method  of  spelling 
or  writinff  words,  making  one  of  the  four 
greatest  diviaons  or  branches  of  gram- 
mar. 

Orthofjedic  Institutes  ;  the  name 
ffiven  by  the  Germans  to  establishments 
devoted  to  the  cure  of  deformities,  diiefly 
those  of  the  spine,  ribs  and  pelvis.  The 
word  is  from  i^f  (straight)  and  naticia  (the 


formation  of  a  child).  It  is  a  branch  of 
surgeiy  much  cultivated  of  late,  and  as- 
tonuhing  cures  have  been  effected  by  per- 
severance and  incenuity.  One  of  the 
most  perfect  of  these  institutes  exists  at 
present  at  W&rzburg,  German;^,  under  Mr. 
Heine.— See  bis  R^lemetd  iniMetar  de 
VhutUut  otihopidimte  dit  CaroUn  (W&iz- 
burg,  1826),  and  Hiatorical  Account  of  pit 
Fovndidion  of  ike  Orthop<sdic  Carolme- 
huHiutej  witn  scientific  views  respecting 
deformities  of  the  human  body.  The 
cases  subjected  to  treatment  in  that  insti- 
tute are,  1.  the  crooked  neck  (cepttf  ofr- 
stipum) ;  2.  curvature  of  the  spine  towards 
one  side  (scolosis) ;  3.  curvature  of  the 
spine  backwards  {fapkosis) ;  4.  curvature 
of  the  spine  forwards  [lordoais) ;  5.  devia- 
tion of  the  ribs  and  clavicles  from  their 
proper  atuation  and  connexion;  6.  de- 
formities caused  by  unnatural  shortness  of 
the  muscles  round  the  hips ;  7.  deformity 
from  weakness  of  the  s[Hne ;  8.  unnatural 
motions  of  the  upper  arm  in  the  joints ;  9. 
club  hand,  and  iaulty  extension  and  flex- 
ion of  the  hand ;  10.  crookedness  of  the 
upper  arm,  or  fore-arm;  11.  contraction 
or  the  thigh  towards  the  back  ;  12.  con- 
traction of  one  thigh  towards  the  other ; 
13.  faulty  rotation  of  the  thigh-bone,  so 
that  the  point  of  the  foot  is  turned  unnat- 
urally outwards  or  inwards ;  14.  contrac- 
tion of  the  lower  leg  towards  the  thigh ; 
15.  knees  unnaturally  bent,  so  as  to  be  too 
far  from  or  too  near  to  each  other ;  16. 
club-feet  bent  inwards  (iMzri);  17.  club-feet 
turned  outwards (va^*|;  18.  flat  feet;  19. 
crookedness  of  the  thigh-bone  and  the 
other  bones  of  the  leg ;  20.  deformities  of 
the  lower  extremities  from  weakness ;  al- 
so complication  of  several  of  these  de- 
formities. There  are  many  orthopaedic  in- 
stitutions in  Germany  and  France.  That 
of  doctor  LeithofT,  at  Lubeck,  is  the  oldest 
in  Germany. 

Ortles-Spitze,  or  Ortler  ;  a  moun- 
tain in  Tyrol,  on  the  borders  of  Engadina. 
By  some  measurements  its  elevation  is 
15,430  feet,  the  thml  highest  in  Europe. 
Its  summit  was  first  reached,  in  1802, 1^ 
Joseph  Pichler,  a  hunter  of  Passeyr. 

Ortolan  {emberiza  horltdana).  This 
bird,  80  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  gas- 
tronomy, is  a  native  of  the  southern  parts 
of  Europe,  though  it  even  visits  England, 
Sweden,  &c.  It  appears  to  be  identical 
with  the  mUiaria  of  Varro,  which  was 
sold  at  such  enormous  prices  to  the  epi- 
cures of  ancient  Rome.  When  killed  at 
the  proper  time,  these  birds  are  very  fat  • 
but  they  are  not  as  much  esteemed  as 
when  they  are  caught  alive,  and  artificial- 
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lybrou^t  to  tbeirliiiiliast  degree  of  per- 
iectioD.  This  is  done  by  confining  them 
in  a  chamber  from  which  the  rays  of  the 
sun  are  excluded,  and  which  is  hghted  by' 
lampe  kept  constantly  buminff.  There 
tlie  birds  are  pJentifuily  supplied  with  food 
of  the  most  nutritive  kind  till  they  be- 
come mere  lumps  of  faL  Their  flesh  is 
taxid  to  be  eactremely  delicate,  but  so  rich  as 
soon  to  satiate  the  appetite.  The  ortolans 
are  prepared  lor  the  table  in  various  ways. 
Sometimes  they  are  roasted  in  an  egg- 
shell— a  method  of  cookery  borrowed  from 
the  ancients.  A  great  traffic  was  former- 
ly carried  on  from  the  island  of  Cyprus 
in  these  birds.  They  are  caught  in  vast 
numbers  in  that  place,  and  pickled  in  casks, 
each  containuig  from  three  to  four  hun- 
dred, prepared  with  spice  and  vinegar. 
In  some  years  the  number  of  casks  ex- 
ported has  amounted  to  400,  or,  upon  an 
average,  14,000  of  these  highly-prized 
luorselsL  The  ortolan  is  also  reared  for 
its  vocal  talents,  which,  however,  are  not 
of  the  first  order.  The  ortolan  is  yellow 
on  the  throat  and  around  the  eyes ;  the 
breast  and  belly  are  red  ;  the  upper  part  of 
the  body  brown,  varied  with  black. 

Ortds  Cosmic ds  ;  the  rising  of  the 
stars,  as  the  expression  is  used  by  the  an- 
cientpoets.  As  the  calendar  of  the  ancients 
was  far  from  being  exact,  since  the  receiv- 
ed leneth  of  the  year  differed  fit>m  the 
actual  Tenffth,  they  found  it  necessary,  at 
a  very  early  pei'.od,  to  have  recourse  to 
other  signs  of  the  lapse  of  time.  The 
rising  of  the  stars  was  compared  with  the 
risinff  and  setting  of  the  sun,  and  certain 
reffuwdons  were  made  accordingly.  The 
rule,  for  instance,  of  beginning  certain  ag- 
ricultural labors  on  the  first  day  of  the 
year  was  very  inexact,  since,  for  the 
above-mentioned  reasons,  that  day  hap- 
pened in  diflerent  parts  of  the  year.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  rule  was  correct  to 
undertake  them  upon  the  day  when  Sin- 
us rises  at  sunset,  since  this  always  hap- 
pens at  the  same  time  of  the  year.  We 
find,  therefore,  in  the  ancient  poets  and 
historians,  e8i)ecially  those  on  agriculture, 
expressions  which  refer  to  this  division 
of  time.  Thus  the  name  of  orlu8  cosmir 
CM  ia  given  to  the  rising  of  a  star  with  the 
sun ;  and  ortus  aertmifdw  means  the  rising 
of  a  star  at  sunset  (See  Lalande's  Ahrige 
iiPAgtronomie.) 

OaviLLE,  James  Philip  d' ;  an  eminent 
writer  on  classical  literature,  of  French 
extraction,  bom  at  Amsterdam,  'in  1696. 
He  studied  at  the  univereity  of  Leyden, 
and,  having  determined  to  devote  himself 
to  the  belles-lettres,  travelled  in  England, 
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Italy,  France  and  Germany,  visiting  the 
public  libraries,  and  forming  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  most  celebrated  classical 
scholars.  On  his  return  to  Holland, 
about  1730,  he  obtained  the  chair  of  his- 
tory, rhetoric,  and  Greek  literature,  at  Am- 
sterdam, which  he  occupied  till  1742.  He 
died  1751.  His  works  are  MisceUantt^  Ob* 
scrvaUones  criHoB  nota,  carried  on  periodi- 
cally in  conjunction  with  Burmann;  an 
edition  of  the  Greek  romance  of  Chariton, 
with  a  commentai^  (1750, 4to.);  and  Ob- 
servations on  Sicdy,  published  after  the 
death  of  the  author,  by  Burmann,  under 
the  title  of  Siada  (1764,  folio). 
OaTCTooNOST.  (See^aterokigy.) 
Oryctolooy  ;  the  science  of  the  vari- 
ous formation  of  mountains ;  hence  it  is 
a  branch  of  geology,  (q.  v.) 

Osage,  a  river  of  Missouri,  rises  in  the 
country  west  of  the  state,  about  lonsitude 
97^  west,  and  hititude  36°  SO'  north.  It 
flows  into  the  state  of  Missouri,  and  joins 
Missouri  river  133  miles  above  the  Missis- 
sippi. It  has  a  veiy  winding  course,  is 
397  yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  is  navi- 
ffable  for  boats  600  miles.  Much  of  the 
land  watered  by  it  is  very  fertile.  The 
two  native  tribes,  the  Great  Osages  and 
the  Little  Osages,  live  in  separate  settle- 
ments on  this  river,  about  400  miles  firom 
its  mouth.  The  Great  Osages  consist  of 
about  3800  ;  the  Little  Osages  1700. 
About  150  miles  south-west  of  .these  set- 
tlements are  the  Osages  of  Arkansas,  near- 
ly SOOO  in  number.  The  united  foreign 
missionary  society  have  sent  missionaries 
to  the  settlements  in  Arkansas,  and  in 
Missouri  territory. 
OsaoeOrangb.  (See  FvM:  Wood,) 
Oscillation,  in  mechanics ;  vibration, 
or  the  reciprocal  ascent  and  descent  of  a 
pendulum.— <w2ri9  qfoscillaUon  is  a  right 
line  passing  through  the  point  of  suspen- 
sion parallel  to  the  horizon. — Centre  of 
ogdUaUon  is  that  point  in  a  vibrating  body 
in  which,  if  all  the  matter  of  the  body  were 
collected  into  it,  the  ^  vibrations  would  be 
performed  in  the  same  time  as  before. 

OsiAivDBR,  Frederic  Benjamin,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  German  professors 
of  midwifery,  was  bom  in  1759,  at  Zell, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Wtoembeig.  In 
1792,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  mid- 
wifery in  the  university  of  G6ttinffen,  and 
director  of  the  lying-in  hospital,  which 
was  established  in  1751,  and  nad  become 
the  first  school  of  midwifery  in  Germany. 
Grander  remained  its  director  for  thirty 
years,  during  which  time  about  3000  schol- 
ars enjoyed  nis  instructions  there.  From 
60  to  100  women  were  received  there  an- 
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nually,  and  it  often  happened  that.Beveral 
years  passed  without  the  occurrence  of  a' 
single  death.  He  published  tlie  history 
of  this  mteresting  institution,  and  a  de- 
scription of  all  the  remarkable  cases  which 
occuired  from  1794.  He  died  in  1822. 
Osiander's  numerous  works,  on  almost 
every  branch  of  medicine,  are  enumerated 
in  Saalfeld's  History  of  the  University  of 
G6ttuigen,  from  1788  (G6ttingen,  1820), 
and  in  Meusel.  Among  these  is  Manual 
of  Midwifeiy  (in  Gennanj^  1796,  and 
Manual  of  Accouchment  (Tubingen,  1818 
— 1821, 2  vols.,  in  German),  with  a  collec- 
tion of  drawings ;  On  the  Diseases  which 
take  place  in  the  Period  of  Developement 
of  the  Female  Sex  (Gottingen,  1817,  and 
continued,  Tubingen,  1820  to  1822,  2 
vols.). 

Osier.    (See  fPtZZoto.) 

Osiris,  an  Egyptian  god.  (See  Im, 
Hitroglyphics,  voE  v,  page  320,  and  Egyptj 
vol.  iv,  p.  421.) 

OsHAN.  (See  Cal^  vol.  ii,  p.  407 ; 
see  also  Ottoman  Empire.) 

OsMAZOME.  If  cold  water,  which  has 
been  digested  for  a  few  hours  on  slices  of 
raw  muscular  fibre,  with  occasional  pres- 
sure, be  evaporated,  filtered,  and  tlien  treat- 
ed with  pure  alcohol,  a  peculiar  animal  prin- 
ciple wUl  be  dissolved,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  salts.  By  dissipating  the  alcohol  with  a 
gentle  heat,  the  osmazome  is  obtained.  It 
lias  a  brownish-yellow  color,  and  the  taste 
and  smell  of  soup.  Its  aqueous  solution 
affords  precipitates,  vrith  infVision  of  nut- 
galls,  nitrate  of  mercury,  and  nitrate  and 
acetate  of  lead. 

Osmelite;  a  mineral  species  found 
mixed  with  datholite,  in  trachytic  veins, 
near  Wolfstein,  on  the  Rhine.  Hardness 
between  fluor  and  apatite ;  specific  gravi- 
ty, 2.79  to  2.83 ;  cleavage  visible  iu  one  di- 
rection only  ;  feels  rather  greasy.  It  emits, 
at  tlie  ordinary  temperature  of  a  room,  a 
distinct  clayey  smell,  whence  its  name,  o«- 
9ne/i/e,  or  amdling  stone. 

Osmium;  a  metal  discovered  by  Mr. 
Tennant  among  platina  grains,  and  tlius 
denominated  by  its  discoverer  from  the 
)Hingent  and  peculiar  smell  of  its  oxide. 
Ex(x)sed  to  a  strong  heat  in  a  cavity  in  a 
pipce  of  charcoal,  it  does  not  melt,  nor  is 
it  volatile,  if  oxidation  be  carefully  pre- 
vented. With  copper  and  with  gold  it 
forms  malleable  alloys,  which  are  easily 
dissolved  in  nitro-muriatic  acid,  and  af- 
ford by  distillation  tiie  oxide  of  osmium. 
The  pure  metal,  previously  heated,  did 
not  appear  to  be  acted  upon  bv  acids. 
Heated  in  a  silver  cup  with  causae  alkali, 
it  combined  witli  it,  and  gave  a  yellow  so- 


lution, similar  to  that  from  which  it 
produced.  From  this  solution,  acids  aep- 
aratetlie  oxide  of  osmium.  Oxide  of  os- 
mium becomes  of  a  dark  color  with  alco- 
hol, and  after  some  time  separates  in  the 
form  of  black  films,  leaving  the  aioohoJ 
without  color.  The  sameefiect  is  pro- 
duced by  ether,  and  with  greater  rapidity. 
It  parts  with  its  oxygen  to  all  the  metals 
except  gold  and  platina.  Silver,  kept  in  a 
sohition  of  it  some  time,  acquires  a  black 
color,  but  does  not  deprive  it  entirely  of 
smell.  Copper,  zinc,  tin  and  phosphonia 
quickly  produce  a  black  or  gray  powder, 
and  deprive  the  solution  of  smell  and  of 
the  property  of  turning  galls  blue.  This 
black  powder,  which  consists  of  the  metal- 
lic osmium,  and  the  oxide  of  the  metal 
employed  to  precipitate  it,  may  be  dis- 
solved in  nitro-muriatic  acid,  and  then 
becomes  blue  with  the  infusion  of  galls.  If 
the  pure  oxide,  dissolved  in  water,  be 
shaken  with  mercury,  it  soon  loses  its 
smell,  and  the  metal  forms  a  perfect  amal- 
gam. By  squeezing  the  superfluous  mer- 
cury tlirouffh  leather,  and  distilling  off  the 
rest,  a  daik-gray  or  blue  powder  is  left, 
which  is  the  osmium. 

OsNABRUcK ;  a  principality  of  the  king- 
dom of  Hanover,  formerly  a  bishopric  in 
the  circle  of  Westphalia,  whose  bishops, 
after  the  peace  of  WestphaUa,  were  alter- 
nately Catholic  and  Protestant  The 
principal  rivera  are  the  Hase  and  the 
Hunte.  It  has  137,000  inhabitants,  witli 
a  superficial  area  of  9100  square  miles. 
The  principal  place  of  the  same,  called 
also  in  English  OsnaJburg,  lies  on  the 
Hase,  and  is  known  in  history  by  its 
having  been  the  place  for  the  confer- 
ences of  the  Protestant  ambassadors  in 
concluding  the  peace  of  Westphalia  (q.  v.), 
in  1648.  The  population  is  10,900,  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  coarse  wool- 
len cloths,  leather  and  tobacco.  There  arc 
also  several  linen  bleach-fields;  and  the 
coarse  linens  called  Osnabtirgs  are  brought 
in  from  the  surrounding  country  to  be 
measured  and  stamped.  Lat.  52^  IG'  N. ; 
Ion.  8°  r  E.;  70  miles  W.  of  Hanover 
(See  Hanover.) 
OsPR£T ;  the  fisli-hawk.  (See  Eagle.) 
OssiAN  {Oisian)t  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  bards,  flourished  about  300  A. 
D.  He  was  the  son  of  Fingal  (q.  v.|,  a 
Caledonian,  or,  accordmg  to  the  Inali 
writers,  an  Irish  hero.  Ossian  is  said,  like 
some  of  the  celebrated  poets  of  antiquity, 
to  have  been  bUnd,  and  to  have  soothed 
his  anguish  for  the  loss  of  his  favorite 
son,  OScur,  by  the  composition  of  his  songs. 
His  name  has  derived  its  celebrity  fix>m 
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the  publications  of  Macphenon.  (q.  v.) 
In  1760,  Macphenon  pubbshed  a  volume, 
eetitled  Remains  of  Ancient  Poetry,  col- 
lected in  the  Iligblands  of  Scotland,  and 
translated  from  the  original  Gaelic  or  Ekse 
Language.  He  wbjs  then  sent  to  the  High- 
lands to  make  ibrther  collections,  and,  in 
1762,  published  the  Fineal,  with  axteen 
smaller  poems,  and,  in  1763,  Temora,  with 
five  smaller  ones.  The  best  edition  of 
these  Ossianic  poems  is  that  of  Campbell, 
with  illustnitioos  (1822).  Macpherson  de- 
clared the  poems  to  be  translations  from 
Gaelic  odes  of  the  bard  Ossian,  which  had 
been  preserved,  pardy  by  oral  tradition, 
and  were  partly  found  in  manuscripts. 
The  tides  are  taken  from  tho  name  of  the 
hero  whose  deeds  they  celebrate,  or  from 
that  of  the  place  where  the  events  occur. 
Theu"  genuineness  was  called  in  question 
by  the  reviewera  on  their  first  appearance, 
by  Johnson  (1775),  Shaw  (1761),  Waller, 
and  more  particularly  by  Lalng,  in  his 
History  of  Scotland,  and  in  a  separate  dis- 
sertation on  the  subject.  The  other  side 
of  the  question  was  taken  by  Blair,  Sin- 
clair, Home,  Arthur  Younff,  &c.,  who 
proved  that  originals  of  Macpherson's 
ISnglish  translations  were  to  be  found  in 
the  niffhlands,  and  were  attributed  to  Os- 
sian; but  there  was  nothing  to  show 
whether  it  was  the  same  Os&an  who  flour- 
ished in  the  fourth  century.  The  princi- 
pal arguments  against  their  genuineness 
were  derived  from  the  state  of  mannera 
described  in  them  bemg  inconsistent  with 
the  wild  and  barbarous  condition  of  the 
Goulitiy ;  the  impossibility  of  their  having 
been  preserved  for  fourteen  cenmries  b^ 
oral  commuolcation  only,  and  of  theu* 
being  intelligible,  if  preserved,  to  persons 
acquainted  only  with  the  language  of  theur 
own  times,  let  it  could  not  be  denied 
that  the  poems  ascribed  to  Osnan  con- 
tained no  allusions  to  Christianity,  and  de- 
scribed a  mode  of  life  natural  to  the  High- 
landera ;  that  thev  were  entirely  different 
from  the  old  English  and  Scotch  ballads ; 
and  that  it  was  difficult  to  suppose  tiiat 
Macpherson  could  have  composed  so 
much  poetry  in  so  short  a  time,  and  still 
more  improbable  that  he  could  have  com- 
posed it  in  Gaelic,  a  language  with  which  he 
was  not  very  familiar.  (He  actually  pub- 
lished in  Gaelic  the  seventh  song  of  Te- 
mora.) It  was  also  suggested  that  had  he 
been  the  real  author,  he  would  not  have 
been  ready  to  transfer  the  honor  to  another, 
and  that  their  long  preservation  might  be 
accounted  for  by  the  attachment  of  the 
Highlanders  to  their  heroic  period,  and  by 
the  existence  of  bardic  schools  among 


them.  In  1797,  the  Highland  society  of 
Edinburgh  appointed  a  committee  to  ex- 
amine the  subject,  the  Report  of  which, 
by  Mackenzie  (q.  v.)  was  published  in 
1805.  In  this  it  appeared  that  traditions 
of  the  Ossianic  heroes  had  been  preserved 
ui  Ireland,  and  that  several  manuscripts 
existed  containinff  ancient  ballads.  These 
traditions  and  baflads,  which  had  formed 
the  subjects  of  the  bardic  songs  as  late  as 
the  first  part  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy, 
formed,  according  to  the  Report,  the 
groundwork  of  Macpherson's  Ossianic 
poems ;  he  had  translated  them  fineelv, 
connected  them  arbitrarily,  and  made 
such  changes,  additions  and  improve- 
ments as  he  had  thouffht  proper.  The 
longer  epic  poems,Fingarand  Temora,were 
by  no  means  to  be  conceived  to  have  ex- 
isted in  their  present  form ;  the  epic  drees 
is  altogether  foreign  &om  the  originals, 
which  were  short  poetical  descriptions. 
The  eeneral  subject  of  this  whole  series 
of  ballads  is  the  deliverance  of  Erin  fit)m 
the  haughty  Swaran,  king  of  Lochlln,  by 
Fingal.  Whatever  was  the  oricin  of  the 
poems,  they  were  admired  by  all  the  na- 
tions of  Europe,  and  translated  into  all 
the  European  languages.  In  1807,  the 
Highland  society  published  the  Gaelic 
originals  of  fourteen  Ossianic  poems,  with 
a  literal  Latin  translation  by  Macfiirlane 
(Dana  OUien;  new  ed.*  Edinburgh,  1818, 
3  vols.).  "  The  last  incident  in  theu*  sto- 
ry," says  Mackintosh,  *^  is  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable.  In  an  Italian  version  (by 
Cesarotti),  which  softened  theur  defects, 
and  rendered  their  characteristic  qualities 
fiunt,  they  formed  almost  the  whole  po- 
etical library  of  Napoleon,  a  man  who 
must  be  owned  to  be,  by  the  transcendent 
vigor  of  his  powers,  entitied  to  a  place  in 
the  first  class  of  human  minds.  No  other 
imposture  in  literary  history  approaches 
them  in  the  splendor  of  theur  course." — 
The  subjects  of  the  Ossianic  poems  are 
partly  narrative  and  pardy  lyric — ^heroic 
deeds  of  war,  vivid  pictures  of  Highland 
namre,  the  praise  of  better  times  past, 
complaints  of  wounded  feeling,  &c. 
Their  form  is  quite  peculiar ;  the  langua^ 
concise  and  abrupt ;  in  the  original  it  is 
metrical.  They  please  by  their  success- 
ful delineation  of  the  passions,  picturesque 
expressions,  bold,  but  lovely  images  and 
comparisons,  their  deep  pathos,  their  ten- 
derness and  melancholy  tone.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  has  been  objected  to  them, 
that  they  are  defective  in  the  discrimina- 
tion of  character,  and  m  variety  of  im- 
agery. 
OssDNA,  don  Pedro  yTellez  Giron,  duke 
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o^  oeMbnled  for  his  gorcniineiit  oTNapwB 
aild  Sicily,  was  bcvn  at  Valladolid,  in 
1579.  His  nandfttber,  viceroy  of  Naples, 
took  him,  wben  two  yean  old,  to  Italy.  At 
the  age  of  ten,  he  returned  to  Spain,  and 
was  Mucaled  at  Salamanca.  Hissadrical 
wit  made  him  many  enemies  at  the  court 
of  Philip  II,  and  he  was  banished  from 
the  capital  on  account  of  a  disre^ectfitl 
answer  to  the  kinfL  After  the  death  of 
Philip,  he  returned  attached  himself  to 
the  duke  of  Lerma,  the  fiiTorite  minister 
of  Philip  III,  and  took  the  title  of  duke  of 
Oituha,  The  courtiera,  however,  agam 
found  means  to  procure  his  banishment, 
and  he  served  six  campaigns  in  Flanders. 
In  this  interval  he  visited  £nj;bmd  and 
France,  and  vras  received  with  many 
marks  of  fiivor  by  Henry  IV  and  James 
^  the  former  of  whom  was  delighted  by 
ldswit,andthe  latter  with  his  leaned  con- 
versation in  Latin.  In  1607,  the  duke  of 
Lerma  procured  permission  for  him  to  re- 
turn, ahd  Oasuna  exercised  his  influence 
in  effecting  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
indepCTdence  of  the  United  Netherlands 

Sr  the  trrnty  of  1O09.  His  opposition  to 
e  expulsion  of  the  Moors  (q.  v.)  from 
Spain,  exposed  him  to  the  persecutions  of 
the  inquisition,  which,  however,  Was  una- 
ble to  fix  anv  charge  upon  him.  The 
viceroyahy  of*^  Sicily  was  soon  after  con- 
ferred on  him,  and  he  remained  there  till 
1615.  The  restoration  of  public  security, 
the  repression  of  the  violences  of  the  no- 
bles, the  encouragement  of  commerce  and 
agriculture,  and  the  deliverance  of  the 
coasts  from  the  ravages  of  the  Tuiks^ 
prove  the  vigor  and  wisdom  of  his  admin- 
istratioD.  In  1616,  he  was  appointed  vice- 
roy of  Naples.  He  resisted  with  success 
the  claims  of  Venice  to  the  exclusive  nav- 
igation of  the  Adriatic  Philip,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  the  papal  nuncio,  having 
formed  the  design  or  introducing  the  in- 
quisition into  Naples,  Ossuna  refused  to 
obey  his  orders  to  this  e^ct,  and  his  ene- 
mies w^re  busy  in  their  efibrts  to  bring 
him  into  disgrace  with  the  court  To 
avoid  the  storm  which  now  threatened 
him,  he  married  his  daughter  to  the  son 
of  Lerma.  His  opposition  to  the.  estab- 
lishment of  the  inquisition  had,  however, 
excited  the  Snimosity  of  the  clergy,  who 
were  very  powerful  in  Naples ;  and,  as  he 
foresaw  that  the  intrigues  of  the  court 
would  soon  or  later  strip  him  of  his  pow- 
er, he  formed  the  bold  plan  of  raising 
himself  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  country. 
In  prosecution  of  this  design,  he  sounded 
the  dispositions  of  Savoy,  Venice  and 
France,  in  1617,  and  formed  connexions 


with  HoDand  and  die  Porte.  (SeeDam's 
lEtiairt  dt  Feinse.)  A  part  of  his  plan 
became  known;  a  capuchin  denoimced 
the  viceroy  in  Madrid,  and  he  was  recalled 
in  1619,  But  returned  in  a  sott  of  triumpii. 
On  the  accession  of  Philip  FV,  however^ 
he  vras  arrested,  and  proceedings  were 
commenced  against  hioL  They  continu- 
ed three  years,  but  nothing  vras  proved 
against  him ;  and  he  died  in  the  castle  of 
.Ameda,  in  1624,  full  of  witty  sallies  to  the 
lasL--See  Leti's  L^e  of  iht  Dvlte  i^Ot- 
tuna  (Paris,  1700). 

OsT,  the  German  for  toMi  (q.  v.),  ap- 
pearing, of  courae,  in  a  number  of  geo- 
graphiod  names. 

OsTADE,  Adrian  van,  a  painter  of  the 
Flemish  school,  vras  bom  at  Lubeck,  in 
1610,  and  studied  under  Francis  lUs. 
His  pictures  are  characterized  by  an  exact 
imitation  of  nature,  and  his  admirable 
representations  of  subjects^  which  in  other 
hands  vroukl  only  have  been  dsywting. 
They  usuaUy  consist  of  the  intenora  of 
ale-houses  or  kitchens,  vrith  Dutch  peas- 
ants smoking,  quafrelling,  or  drinking; 
but  he  tbrovra  such  expression  into  the 
heads  of  his  characters,  that  theur  vukarity 
is  lost  in  our  admiration  of  their  truth  and 
animation.  His  coloring  is  rich  and  dear, 
his  touch  spirited  and  free,  and  aH  his 
works  are  highly  finished.  On  the  ap- 
proach of  the  French  troops,  fai  1668,  to 
Haariem,  Ostade  sold  all  his  pictures  and 
effects,  in  order  to  return  to  Lfibeck ;  but 
at  Amsterdam  be  was  prevailed  upon  to 
remain,  and  he  practised  his  protesBion 
with  great  reputation  until  his  death,  in 
1685. — haae  van  (Made,  his  brother  and 
schoku*,  was  born  at  Lfibeck,  about  1612. 
His  eariiest  pictures,  which  he  painted  in 
Vnitation  of  his  brother,  were  greatly  in> 
ferior  ;  but  he  aflerwaids  adopited  a  s^le 
of  his  own,  in  which  he  was  succeasnil ; 
and  he  was  oflen  solicited  by  contempo- 
rary landscape  painters  to  add  his  figures 
to  theur  pieces.    He  died  youns. 

OsTEND ;  a  fortified  and  well  buih  place 
in  the  Belgic  province  of  West  Flanders, 
with  10^500  inhabitants,  and  a  harbor  on 
the  Noith  sea,  into  which  the  largest  s^ips 
can  enter  only  at  flood  tide ;  lat.  51^  13^ 
N. ;  Ion.  2®  55^  E. ;  66  miles  west  of  Brus- 
sels. It  communicates  by  canals  with 
Bruges  and  Ghent  on  the  east,  and  with 
Nieu port  on  the  west  Regular  post-ofiice 
packets  convey  the  mail  twice  a  vireek 
from  Dover  to  Ostend,  and  from  Ostend 
to  Dover.  Ostend  is  celebrated  in  history 
for  the  siege  (1601—1604)  which  it  sus- 
tained against  the  whole  Spanish  power 
for  three  vears.    It  finally  capitula^  on 
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honorable  terms.  (See  MeUieHandSf  and 
the  article  Beignmij  in  the  Appendix  to 
the  concluding  volume  of  this  work.) 

OsTEOUTE  (from  the  Greek) ;  a  petri- 
faction of  a  bone.  (See  Geology^  and  Or- 
ganic Rtmains.) 

OsTEOLOOT.  (See«^7i^iiiy,  and  Bones,) 

OsTiA ;  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber, 
whence  Rome  received  her  supplies  of  all 
commodities  by  sea,  celebrated  in  the  po- 
em of  Viml,  and  the  traditions  which 
represent  ^neas  as  having  landed  there. 
Siztus  IV  and  Julius  II  surrounded  it 
with  fortifications.  It  has  ako  a  bishop's 
])alace,  with  a  church.  Durinff  summer, 
on  account  of  the  inakarioj  it  has  but  10 
Inhabitants,  and  in  winter  not  above  100. 
Tiie  ancient  Ostia,  now  only  known  by 
its  ruins,  is  near  the  modem.  Former- 
k,  when  it  had  30,000  inhabitants,  it 
iormed  a  semicircle  round  the  river,  which 
makes  a  bend  there.  Ostia  was  never  a 
seaport,  but  an  unfortified  anchorage 
ffround,  in  which,  from  the  time  of  Ancus 
Martins  to  the  latest  period  of  the  repub- 
lic, the  Roman  fleet  lay  moored.  This 
made  it  possible  for  pirates  to  pillage  the 
fleet  in  tne  midst  of  Ostia,  which  Cicero, 
in  his  speech  for  the  Manilian  law,  so  bit- 
terly condemns.  At  a  later  period,  tliis 
anchoraee  became  so  obstructed,  that, 
even  in  me  time  of  Strabo,  only  Ught  ves- 
sels could  go  up  the  stream.  Just  before 
Ostia  the  Tiber  divides  into  two  branches ; 
the  ri^ht  branch,  on  account  of  its  straighter 
direction,  appears  to  fill  up  less.  Claudius 
and  Trajan  therefore  built  a  port  on  the 
right  arm  of  the  Tiber,  to  suppiv  the 
city  more  safely :  this  is  now  called  Forto, 
and  its  prosperity  caused  the  decline  of  the 
once  important  Ostia.  As  early  as  A.  D. 
420,  Rutilius  Numantianus  describes  Osda 
as  inaccessible,  and  Procopius  (De  BeUo 
Goth.  1st  vol.,  p.  261  speaks  of  it  as  in  his 
time  (the  middle  of^  the  sixth  century)  en- 
tirely destroyed.  Widi  its  decay  it  is 
probable  the  malaria  increased ;  and  the 
neighboring  salt-works,  founded  by  An- 
cus Martins,  and  now  scarcely  discovera- 
ble, aqueducts,  as  also  an  adjoining  marsh, 
were  also  pemicioua  The  invasion  of 
tiie  Saracens,  who  disturbed  tlie  peace  of 
the  few  remaining  inhabitants,  caused  the 
fortifying  of  the  present  Ostia.  A  cele- 
brated picture,  by  Raphael,  commemo- 
rates the  naval  battle  between  the  Nea- 
politans and  the  Saracens. 

OsTRACioiv  is  the  name  adopted  by 
Linnseus  for  a  genus  of  fish,  which  ap- 
pear as  if  they  were  invested  in  a  coat  of 
mail ;  for,  ini»tead  of  scales,  they  have 
regular  bouy  uimpaitments,  forming   a 


kind  of  cuirasB  that  covers  the  body  and 
head,  so  that  all  the  movable  parts  are  the 
tail,  the  fins,  the  mouth,  and  a  small  pro- 
jection at  the  gills.  The  greatest  number 
of  their  vertebrae  are  likewise  inflexible. 
Their  jaws  are  each  armed  with  ten  or  a 
dozen  conical  teeth.  They  have  but  httle 
flesh,  but  their  liver  is  1>^9  and  furnishes 
a  great  quantity  of  oil.  This  genus  is  not 
well  understood  by  naturali^  and  re- 
quires close  study ;  all  the  species  of  it 
are  inhabitants  of  warm  countries,  and 
differ  exceedingly  in  form  and  size.  Most 
of  them  are  armed  with  spines. 

Ostracism  ;  a  Judgment  of  the  assera- 
blv  of  the  people  m  Athens,  which  check- 
ed the  influence  of  powerful  citizens  by 
an  exile  of  ten  years.  If  any  person  was 
regarded  as  obnoxious,  every  citizen  who 
was  of  diis  opinion  wrote  the  name  of  the 
person  to  be  banished  on  a  shell  (oatrahon)^ 
which  he  dejMMited  in  the  place  appointed 
in  the  forum.  This  place  was  enclosed 
by  wooden  balustrades,  and  had  ten  gates, 
at  which  the  ten  tribes  of  Athens  entered 
at  the  assemblies  of  the  people.  The 
archons  counted  the  shells  deposited  by 
the  citizens,  and  if  at  least  6000  were  in 
favor  of  the  banishment  of  the  accused, 
the  banishment  took  efiect ;  otherwise,  ho 
was  acquitted.  Persons  were  exiled  by 
the  ostracism  for  ten  years,  and,  after  the 
expiration  of  this  period,  the  exiled  citi- 
zen was  at  liberty  to  return  to  his  country, 
and  take  possession  of  his  wealth,  and  all 
his  civil  privileges.  To  this  sentence  no 
dis^ce  was  attached ;  for  it  was  never 
inflicted  upon  criminals,  but  only  upon 
those  who  bad  excited  the  jealousy  or  sus- 
picion of  their  fellow-citizens,  bvuie  influ- 
ence which  they  had  gained  by  peculiar 
merit,  wealth  or  other  causes.  Aristotle 
and  Plutarch  called  the  ostracism  the 
medicine  of  ike  state.  Still  it  was  often 
used  by  l>ad  and  envious  men  to  accom- 
plish their  unlawful  designs,  and  to  destroy 
the  influence  of  patriotic  citizens. 

Ostrich  (struthio).  No  bird  is,  perhaps, 
more  celebrated  than  the  ostrich,  not  only 
from  the  beauty  and  value  of  its  pluma|;e, 
but  also  from  its  great  size  and  peculiar 
habits.  It  is  generically  disdnguished  by 
its  straight  and  depressed  bill,  and  the 
shortness  of  its  wings^  which  are  unfitted 
for  flight.  The  African  or  true  ostrich 
(&  camdus)  is  from  seven  to  nine  feet 
high  from  the  top  of  its  head  to  the  ground ; 
most  of  this,  however,  is  made  up  by  the 
great  length  of  its  neck.  Its  head  is  small, 
and  both  it  and  the  neck  are  destitute  of 
feathers,  having  only  a  few  scattered  bain. 
The  feathers  on  the  body  are  blackish ; 
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those  of  the  wings  and  tftil  are  white, 
eometimes  marked  with  black.  The 
wings  are  fiirniahed  with  spurs.  The 
thiffbs  are  naked,  and  the  legs  hard  and 
0C«uy.  The  ostrich  inhabits  the  burning 
and  sandy  deserts  of  Africa  in  large  flocks. 
This  bird  appears  to  have  been  known 
from  the  eaniest  aces :  it  is  constantly 
alluded  to  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  was 
one  of  the  fbibidden  articles  of  food  to  the 
Jen's.  Fashion  has  set  too  high  a  value  on 
the  feathers  of  the  ostrich  to  admit  of  his 
remaining  undisturbed,  even  in  the  desofaite 
regions  which  he  inhabits.  Anciently,  also, 
it  appears  that  this  bird  was  sought 'for  to 
grsce  the  table  of  the  epicure ;  thus  tliat 
prince  of  gourmands,  Heliogabalus,  caused 
the  brains  of  GOO  of  them  to  be  served  up 
at  one  meaL  The  hunting  of  the  ostrich 
is  exceedingly  laborious,  as  he  is  far 
swifter  than  the  fleetest  horse.  The  mode 
adopted  by  the  Arabians  and  Moors  is  to 
pursue  the  Inrd  as  long  as  possible,  when 
the  chase  is  taken  up  by  another  on  a 
fresh  horae,  tiU  the  bird  is  worn  down. 
This  is  the  more  readily  done,  as  the  os- 
trich, instead  of  pursuing  a  straight  course, 
runs  in  a  circuitous  direction.  It  is  also 
said  that  they  are  taken  by  a  hunter  cov- 
ering himself  with  one  of  their  skins,  and 
then  approaching  them  sufliciently  near 
to  surprise  thenu  They  are  tamed,  and 
are  bred  in  some  parts  of  Africa.  The 
female  lays  from  ten  to  twelve  egga  in  a 
hole  in  the  sand  ;  and,  although  she  does 
not  incubate  them  continnally,  no  bird 
has  a  stronger  affection  for  its  ofl^pring,  or 
watches  its  nest '  with "  more  assiduity. 
Contrary  to  the  general  opinion,  she  al- 
ways broods  over  her  eggs  at  night,  only 
leaving  them  during  the  hottest  part  of  the 
day.  If  the  eggs  be  touched  by  any  one 
during  the  absence  of  the  birds,  they  im- 
mediately discover  it,  on  their  return,  by 
the  smell,  and  not  only  desist  from  laying 
any  more  in  that  place,  but  likewise  de- 
stroy all  \hnt  may  have  been  deposited. 
Barrow  states  that  in  the  interior  of  the 
eggs  there  are  frequently  found  small, 
oval-shaped  pebbles,  of  a  pale  yellow  col- 
or, and  exceedingly  hard.  The  eggs  are 
said  to  be  a  great  delicacy,  and  prepared 
for  the  table  in  various  ways.^  The  os- 
trich, in  a  tame  state,  swallows,  with  the 
greatest  voracity,  rags,  leather,  iron  or 
stone.  Doctor  Shaw  says,  "I  saw  one 
at  Oran  that  swallowed,  without  any 
seeming  uneasiness  or  inconvenience,  sev- 
eral leaden  bullets,  as  they  were  thrown 
u])on  the  floor,  scorching  hot  from  the 
mould." — ^The  American  ostrich  (&  rkea) 
is  veiy  closely  allied  to  the  preceding,  ana  .< 


ntBy  be  considered  its  representatiTe  in 
the  western  continent.  The  bird  inbaMts 
various  parts  of  South  America  to  the 
southward  of  the  equator,  but  is  principal- 
ly found  on  the  great  plains  in  Buenos 
Ayres  and  the  adjoining  states.  It  is  not 
as  laige  as  the  Anrican  ostrich,  and  is  of  a 
uniform  gray  color,  except  on  the  back, 
which  hi^  a  brown  tint.  The  beck  and 
rump  are  furnished  with  long  feathers, 
which  are  not  as  rich  and  full  as  those  of 
the  true  ostrich,  and  are  but  little  esteem- 
ed as  articles  of  dress  or  ornament,  being 
principaUy  used  for  brushes  for  diiring 
away  flies,  or  cleaning  articles  from  dust. 
This  bird  possesses  the  same  remarkable 
speed  as  the  former  species,  and  its  nm- 
ning  is  accompanied  with  a  singular  me- 
tion  of  its  wings.  It  raises  one,  which  it 
holds  for  some  time  stretched  out,  then 
depresses  it,  and  erects  the  other.  It  is 
taken  by  cbasinff  it  on  hoiseback,  and 
catching  it  with  the  lasso,  or  bv  means  of 
balls  connected  by  a  strip  of  hide,  and 
thrown  in  such  a  way  as  to  entangle  its 
legs.  It  discoveis  the'same  indiscriminate 
voracity  as  the  ostrich,  and  the  size  of  the 
articles  it  can  swallow  is  astoniriiing: 
one  that  was  in  Philadelphia  a  short  time 
since  could  swallow  a  whole  onion,  the 
diameter  of  which  was  apnuently  larger 
than  that  of  its  own  neck.  The  distension 
produced  by  this  root,  as  it  descended  to 
the  stomach,  could  be  readily  tmced. 
The  natural  food  of  this  bird  is  fruit, 
grain,  and,  in  &ct,  most  vegetable  sub- 
stances. The  individual  just  alluded  to 
fed  eagerly  on  grass  or  clover. 

OsTRoe;  an  affix  of  several  Russian 
geographical  names,  signifying  strong. 

OsTRoeoTHs.  (See  Goihs.) 

OsTROLENKA ;  s  Village  in  Pohmd,  31 
leagues  north-east  from  Plock,  with  1850 
inhabitants.  This  place  is  celebrated  for 
a  battle  between  the  French  and  the  Rus- 
sians, Feb.  25, 1806,  and  a  battle  between 
the  Poles,  iinder  general  Skrzynecki,  and 
the  Russians,  under  marslial  Diebitsch, 
May  26,  1831.  This  engagement  was 
very  sanguinary,  and  the  Poles  were  hX 
length  obliged  to  retreat 

OsTRov    {Russian)    signifies    isUmd 
for  inamice,  lAssve-Ostrova  (Fox  Islands 

OsTRYA.    (See  bvn-fFood,) 

Os  WEGATCHXE ;  R  towuship  of  St.  Law- 
rence county,  New  York,  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence river.  The  princifMil  village  is  the 
|X)st-borough  Ogdensburgh,  which  stands 
on  tlie  St.  Lawrence,  directly  nortJi  of  the 
mouth  of  Oswegatchie  river.  It  is  the 
capital  of  the  county,  and  contains  the 
county  buildings.    It  is  also  a  port  of  en- 
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try  and  deliver}',  and  has  a  custom-house. 
There  are  severed  vessels  owned  here, 
which  aro  employed  in  the  trade  of  lake 
Ontario.  The  river  at  tljjs  place  has  little 
current,  has  a  good  depth  of  water,  and 
affords  a  good  harbor.  Osden^urgli  has 
considerable  commerce  and  manufactures. 
Its  distance  from  Albany  is  909  miles ;  and 
it  stands  opposite  Prescott  and  Fort  Wel- 
lington, in  Canada.  About  five  miles 
south  of  Ogdensbui^h,  where  the  roads 
cross  the  Oswegatchie,  there  is  a  hamlet 
growing  up,  called  Fordsville.  The 
whole  population  of  Oswegatchie  is  3934. 
OsTMANDTAS ;  ouo  of  the  Pharaohs  of 
ancient  Egvpt,  who  flourished  about  1500 
years  B.  6.  He  erected  the  gigantic 
works  of  Thebes,  built  the  Memnonium 
in  the  city  of  the  hundred  gates,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Diodorus,  inscribed  on  his 
colossus,  <*  I  am  Osym'andyas,  king  of 
kings:  if  any  man  win  know  my  great- 
ness and  my  resting-place,  let  him  destroy 
one  of  my  works,*'  Heeren  (Historical 
fVorks,  xiv,  241  seq.,  and  317  seq.)  con- 
jectures that  Osymandyas  was  a  name  of 
the  great  Rameees,  or  Sesostris,  as  all  the 
works  of  art  in  the  Memnonium  relate  to 
traditions  of  the  exploits  of  this  great 
sovereign.  (See JMcnwum.)  Accorrling  to 
some  writeni,  Osymandyas  belonged  to  the 
fifteenth  dynasty,  and  lived  about  2300 
years  B.  C.  Acconling  to  the  explana- 
tion by  the  Cav.  St.  Quentin,  member  of 
the  Turin  academy,  of  the  hierogljrphics 
on  the  pedestal  of  a  colossus  made  of^hard 
red  sand-stone,  which  is  in  the  museum 
of  Egyptian  antiquities  at  Turin  (taken  by 
Drovelti,  in  1818,  from  the  niius  of  tlie 
ancient  temple  of  Camac),  that  statue,  the 
largest,  and  perhaps,  also,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  which  have  been  brouriit  unin- 
jured from  the  banks  of  the  Nile  to  the 
continent  of  Euro|)e,  is  the  statue  of  king 
O^mandyas. 
Otaheite.  (See  Society  Islands.) 
Otfrid,  or  Otfried  ;  the  author  of  one 
of  the  earliest  specimens  of  composition 
in  the  German  language.  He  was  a  na- 
tive of  Suabia,  and  lived  in  the  middle  of 
the  ninth  century.  After  having  become 
u  monk  of  the  abbey  of  Weissenburg,  in 
Alsace,  he  studied  under  Rabanus  Mau- 
rus,  abbot  of  Fulda.  He  then  returned  to 
his  monastery,  where  he  opened  a  school 
of  literature,  and  wrote  a  variety  of  works 
in  prose  and  verse.  The  most  important 
of  these  is  a  rhymed  version,  or  part- 
phrase,  of  the  gospels,  in  old  High  Ger- 
man, still  extant,  in  which  there  are  some 
iiassages  of  lyrical  poetry.  Scherz  pub- 
fisbed  it,  with  a  Latin  translation,  in  his 


edition  of  SchUter's  Thesaurus  ^ntiquita- 
tum  Teutonicarufo. 

Othman.  (See  CalipJi,  vol.  ii,  p.  407.) 
Otho,  Marcus  Sal  vius,  successor  of  the 
emperor  Galba,  was  descended  from  a 
consular  family,  and  passed  his  youth  in 
luxury  and  debauch,  being  the  confidant 
of  Nero.  This  emperor  appointed  him 
proconsul  in  Lusitania,  that  he  roi^ht  re- 
move an  obstacle  to  the  gratification  of 
his  passion  for  Poppesa  Sabina,  the  wife 
of  Otho,  to  whose  beauty  her  husband 
himself  had  first  called  his  attention. 
Otho  held  his  place  with  honor  for  ten 
years.  He  was  the  first  to  declare  for 
Galba,  when  he  rebelled  against  Nero, 
and  accompanied  him  to  Rome,  where  he 
was  made  consul  immediateh'  afier  Galba 
ascended  the  throne,  A.  D.  67.  As  Galba 
did  not  adopt  him  for  his  successor,  and 
as  he  was  greatlv  distressed,  having 
squandered  away  all  his  fortune,  he  de- 
termined to  effect  the  fall  of  the  emperor. 
He  succeeded,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
pretorian  bands  and  the  other  troops. 
Galba  was  murdered,  and  Otho  proclaim- 
ed emperor.  But  the  legions  in  Germany 
proclaimed  Vitellius.  In  vain  did  Otlio 
offer  immense  sums  to  gain  them  to  his 
side.  Vitellius  refused  the  ofier  to  reign 
as  joint  emperor,  and  led  his  army  over 
the  Alps.  Otho,  for  whom  most  of  the 
provinces  bad  declared,  sent  against  these 
veteran  troops  an  army  of  newly-levied 
soldiers,  but  commanded  by  able  generals^ 
who  defeated,  in  three  battles,  the  divided 
army  of  Viteirius.  Elated  by  his  success, 
and  becomitg  imprudent,  Otho  deter- 
mined on  a  decisive  battle  against  the 
now  united  troops  of  his  adversary,  and 
was  beaten.  Upon  receiving  infonnation 
of  his  misfortune,  he  resolved,  by  a  vol- 
untary death,  to  end  the  civil  war,  and 
pierced  himself  witli  his  dagger,  after 
reigning  three  months  and  three  days. 
Notwithstanding  his  luxurious  habits,  lie 
had  given  proo&  of  a  daring  and  resolute 
spirit. 

Otho  I,  emperor  of  Germany,  son  of 
Henry  I,  was  bom  in  912.  His  haughti 
uess  and  selfish  spirit  excited  the  enmity 
of  his  brothers,  and  even  his  mother  was 
so  much  disgusted  at  them,  as  to  employ 
all  her  influence  against  hiin  in  favor  of 
her  second  son,  Henry.  Otho's  firmness, 
however,  prevailed,  and  he  was  crowned 
king  of  Gennany,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in 
936.  Wenceslaus,  on  whom  he  had  con- 
ferred the  duchy  of  Bohemia,  having 
been  murdered  by  his  brother,  the  latter, 
on  Otho*s  refusal  to  acknowledge  his 
claim  to  tlie  succession,  determined  to 
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make  Bohemia  indepentlent  of  Germany, 
and  was  not  reduced  until  950,  after  a 
fourteen  years'  war.    Otho  also  brought 
to  a  succ^sful  issue  the  struggles  with  me 
d  ukes  of  Bavaria  and  Franconia,and  invest- 
ed his  son  Ludolf  (949)  with  the  duchy  of 
Suabia,  and  his  brother  Henry  with  that  of 
Bavaria.  Conrad,  count  of  Worms,  married 
Otho's  daughter,  and  received  Lorraine. 
Otho  likewise  gained  reputation  in  his 
dealing?  with  foreign  states.    The  Danes, 
who  had  invaded  Germany,  were  driven 
back  beyond  the  Eider,  the  Danish  king 
was  obliged  to  embrace  Chri9tanity,aiKl  ac- 
knowledge himself  a  vassal  of  tlie  empire. 
Louis  (Outreiner)  called  in  his  aid  aeainst 
the  great  vassals  under  tlie  powerful  Hugh 
tiie  Great    Otho  reduced  the  rebels  to 
terms,  and  confirmed  the  authority  of  the 
king.    The  Italians  next  required  his  as- 
sistance to  deliver  them  from  the  oppres- 
sions of  Berengarius  IL    Otho  defeated 
the  usurper,  married  tlie  widow  of  the 
last  king,  and  was  crowned  king  of  Loni- 
bardy,  at  Pavio,  in  951.    This  marriage 
not  only  engaged  him  in  ambitious  at- 
tempts for  3ie  possession  of  Italy,  but 
attracted  many  foreigners  to  his  court,  and 
involved  him  in  family  dissensions.    His 
son  Ludolf,  and  his  son-in-law  Conrad, 
duke    of  Lorraine,   revolted,    but  were 
worsted,  and  deprived  of  their  duchies,  in 
954,  which  were  placed  under  Bruno, 
archbishop  of  Cologne,  brother  of  Otho. 
Hanlly  were  these  transactions  completed, 
when  the  Hungarians  broke  into  Germany, 
but  were  defeated  by  Otho  on  the  Lechfeld, 
near  Augsburg  (Aug.  10,  955),  vrith  such 
slaughter,  that  they  never  ventured  to  re- 
new their  invasions.     Otho  next  turned 
his  arms  afaiiist  Berengarius,  who  had 
revolted.    He  was  crowned  king  of  Italy 
by  the  archbishop  of  Milan  (^1),  and, 
soon  after  (962),  emperor,  by  tlie  pope 
John  XII.    The  pope  took  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  him,  and  the  clergy  promised 
that,  for  the  future,  the  choice  of  pope 
should  always  be  made  in  the  presence 
of  an  imperial  commissioner.    John  soon 
repented  of  having  given  himself  a  master, 
and  flew  to  arms  while  the  emperor  was 
yet   in  Pavia.     The  latter  hastened  to 
llome,  deposed  that  pontiff,  and  placed 
Leo  VIII  in  the  papal  chair.    No  sooner 
was  Otho  returned  to  Germany,  than  the 
Romans  restored  John,  and  reversed  the 
measures  of  the  emperor,  who  again  ap- 
peared in  Rome,  and  punished  bis  ene- 
mies.   The  Byzantine  court  refused  to 
acknowledge  Otho's  claim  to  the  imperial 
dignity ;  but  he  defeated  the  Greek  forces 
in  Lower  Italy,  and  the  Eastern  emperor, 


John  ZimiBces,  gave  the  Greek  ptincesB 
Theophania  to  his  son  in  marriage.  Otho 
died  in  973,  leaving  the  reputation  of 
great  courase  and  the  strictest  integrity. 
The  clergy  m  Germany  were  indebted  to 
him  for  their  elevation,  which  he  encour- 
aged to  counterbalance  the  power  of  the 
temporal  vassals. 

Otho  II,  youngest  son  of  Otho  I  and 
the  &ir  Adebude,  was  bom  in  955.  His 
elder  brothers  had  ail  died  before  their 
father,  who  caused  him  to  be  crowned 
kinff  of  Rome— the  first  instance  of  the 
kind  in  German  history.  He  inherited 
from  bis  fiither  a  hasty  and  unsteady  tem- 
per, which,  while  it  led  him  to  form  great 
projects,  also  pushed  him  forward  too  im- 
patiendv  to  their  execution.  Adelaide  at 
first  held  the  reins  of  government  Otho, 
disgusted  at  his  state  of  dependence,  left 
the  court,  and  a  civil  war  broke  out,  at 
the  head  of  which  was  his  cousin  Heniy, 
the  young  duke  of  Bavaria.  Otho  com- 
pletely humbled  him,  tind  granted  the 
duchy  to  his  nephew  Otho  of  Suabia 
(978),  who  thus  became  the  possessor  of 
two  great  fiefs.  He  afterwards  became 
involved  in  a  war  with  Lothaire,  king  of 
France,  for  Lorraine.  Lothaire  attacked 
him  in  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  978,  and  Otho 
was  obliged  to  retreat,  but,  having  collect- 
ed his  forces,  drove  back  Lothaire,  laid 
waste  Champagne,  and  advanced  towards 
Paris,  the  suburbs  of  which  he  burned. 
By  the  terms  of  the  peace  which  was 
concluded  in  980,  Lorraine  was  left  in 
its  former  relations  to  the  empire.  Otho 
next  attempted  to  drive  the  Greeks  fiiom 
Italy ;  biit  they  called  in  the  Saracens  to 
tlieir  aid,  from  Sicily  (981),  and  Otho  suf- 
fered a  total  defeat  at  Basentello,  in  Cala- 
bria. He  himself  escaped  only  by  leaping 
into  the  sea,  where  he  was  picked  up  by 
a  Greek  ship  that  was  sailing  by.  From 
this  he  afterwards  made  his  escape  by  ar- 
tifice ;  but  he  died  soon  afler,  at  Rome,  in 
96K3.  His  son  Otho  IH  who  succeeded 
him,  was  bom  in  980,  and  died  in  1002. 
With  him  the  male  Une  of  the  imperial 
Saxon  house  became  extinct 

Otis,  James,  a  distinguished  American 
patriot,  was  bom  Feb.  5, 1724 — 5,  at  Great 
Marahes,  in  what  is  now  called  West 
Bamstable  (Mass.).  His  family  was  one 
of  the  most  respectable  in  the  colony,  and 
of  English  origin.  In  June,  1739,  he  en- 
tered Cambridge  college.  The  first  two 
vears  of  his  colle|pate  course  are  said  to 
have  been  given  more  to  amusement  than 
to  study,  liis  natural  disposition  being  vi- 
vacious and  ardent ;  but  subsequently  he 
was  distinguished  for  his  application  and 
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proficiency.  After  finishing  bis  course  at 
the  umversi^,  he  devoted  eighteen  months 
to  the  pursuit  of  various  branches  of  lite- 
rature, and  then  entered  upon  the  study 
of  the  law,  in  1745,  in  the  office  of  Mr. 
Gridley.  Under  that  eminent  lawyer  he 
employed  his  legal  novitiate,  and  then 
went  to  Plymoutl^  where  he  was  first  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  The  two  years,  how- 
ever, of  his  residence  in  that  town,  were 
more  occupied  in  study  than  in  practice, 
so  that,  when  he  removed  to  Boston,  in 
1750,  he  was  well  qualified  to  assume  a 
high  rank  in  his  profession.  This  he 
quickly  did:  his  practice  became  very 
extensive.  On  one  occasion,  he  went,  in 
the  middle  of  winter,  to  Halifax,  in  con- 
sequence of  urgent  sohcitation,  to  defend 
three  men  accused  of  piracy,  and  procured 
their  acquittal.  Although  his  professional 
engagements  were  so  numerous,  he  culti- 
yated  bis  taste  for  literature,  and,  in  1760, 
published  a  treatise,  entitled  the  Rudi- 
ments of  Latin  Prosody,  viith  a  Disserta- 
tion on  Letten  and  the  Principles  of  Har- 
mony, in  poetic  and  prosaic  Uompoeition, 
collected  nom  the  best  Writers.  He  also 
composed  a  similar  work  on  Greek  proso- 
dy, which  remained  in  manuscript,  and 
perished  with  all  his  papers.  It  was  never 
printed,  as  he  said,  because  "  there  were  no 
Greek  types  in  tlie  country,  or,  if  there 
were,  no  printer  knew  how  to  set  them.'' 
In  1755,  he  married  Miss  Ruth  Cunning- 
ham, the  daughter  of  a  respectable  mer- 
chant, who  lNt>ught  him  a  dowry  at  that 
time  considered  very  larse.  Amid  all  the 
embarrassments  which  nis  afl^ius  subse- 
quendy  experienced,  in  consequence  of 
his  entire  devotion  to  the  concerns  of  the 
public,  he  sacredly  preserved  the  fortime 
which  he  received  with  his  wife,  to  whom 
it  returned  after  his  death.  The  public 
career  of  Mr.  Otis  dates  fiiom  the  period 
when  he  made  his  femous  speech  against 
the  '^  writs  of  assistance,"  for  which  an 
application  had  been  made,  by  the  officera 
of  the  customs^  to  the  superior  court  of 
Massachusetts,  in  pureuance  of  an  order 
in  council,  sent  from  Enslaud,  to  enable 
them  to  cany  into  effect  the  acts  of  parlia- 
ment regulating  the  trade  of  the  colonies. 
When  that  order  arrived,  Otis  was  advo- 
cate-general, and  was,  consequently,  re- 
quested to  lend  his  professional  assistance 
in  the  matter ;  but,  deeming  the  writs  to 
be  illegal  and  tyrannical,  he  refused,  and 
resigned  his  station.  He  was  then  ap- 
plied to,  to  ai'gue  against  the  writs,  which 
he  immediately  undertook  to  do,  in  con- 
junction with  Mr.  Thacher,  and  in  opj 
sition  to  his  former  preceptor,  Mr.  Grii' 
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the  attorney-general.  Of  the  disconrse 
which  he  pronounced,  president  Adams 
the  elder  says,  **  Otis  was  a  flame  of  fire : 
with  a  promptitude  of  classical  allusions, 
a  depth  of  research,  a  rapid  summary  of 
historical  events  and  dates,  a  profusion  of 
legal  authorities,  a  prophetic  glance  of  his 
eyes  into  futurity,  and  a  rapid  torrent  of 
impemous  eloquence,  he  hurried  away  all 
before  him.  American  independence  was 
then  and  there  bom.  Every  man,  of  an 
immense  crowded  audience,  appeared  to 
me  to  go  away  as  I  did,  ready  to  take 
arms  against  writs  of  assistance."  The 
court  a^oumed  for  consideration,  and,  at 
the  close  of  the  term,  the  chief-justice, 
Hutchinson,  dehvered  the  opinion ;  *^Tbe 
court  has  considered  the  suoject  of  writs 
of  assistance,  and  can  see  no  foundation 
for  such  a  writ;  but,  as  the  practice  in 
England  is  not  known,  it  has  been  thought 
best  to  continue  the  question  to  the  next 
term,  that,  in  the  mean  time,  opportunity 
may  be  given  to  know  the  result."  When 
the  next  term  came,  however,  nothing 
was  said  about  the  writs;  and  though  it 
was  generally  understood  that  they  were 
clandestinely  granted  by  the  cotut,  and 
that  the  custom-house  officera  had  them 
in  their  pockets,  yet  it  is  said  that  thc^ 
were  never  produced  or  executed.  Ons 
had  now  fully  committed  himself  against 
the  designs  of  the  British  ministry,  and 
thenceforward  bent  all  his  energies  to 
maintain  the  fineedom  of  his  country.  At 
the  next  election  of  membera  of  the  legis- 
lature, in  May,  1761,  he  was  chosen,  al- 
most unanimously,  a  repreaentative  fit>m 
Boston,  and  soon  became  the  leader,  in 
the  house,  of  the  popular  party.  For  the 
detail  of  his  course,  during  the  period  in 
which  he  was  a  representative,  we  must 
refer  our  readera  to  the  biography  of  him 
bv  Mr.  Tudor.  In  1765,  Mr.  Otis  was 
chosen,  by  the  Massachusetts  le^ature, 
one  of  the  membera  of  a  committee  ap- 
pointed to  meet  the  committees  of  the 
legislatures  of  other  colonies  at  New  York, 
in  consequence  of  the  passage  of  the 
stamp-act  by  parliament.  They  met  in 
convention  October  19,  in  the  same  year, 
and  named  three  committees  to  prepare 
addresses  to  the  king,  lords  and  commons. 
On  the  last  Mr.  Otis  was  placed.  In  this 
convention,  Mr.  Otis  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  many  distinguished  men,  f]x>m 
different  colonies,  and  subsequentiy  main- 
tained, with  several  of  them,  a  friendship 
and  correspondence.  In  May,  1767,  after 
the  repeal  of  the  stamp-act,  Mr.  Otis  was 
elected  speaker  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives ;  but  he  was  negatived  by  the  gov- 
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emor,  who  entertained  a  peculiar  animoe* 
ity  towards  him,  firom  his  indefiitiffable 
endeavors  to  defeat  every  plan  of  en- 
croachment In  the  summer  of  1769,  the 
vehement  temper  of  Mr.  Otis  was  so  much 
wrought  upon  by  the  calumnies  which  he 
discovered  that  the  commissioners  of  the 
customs  in  Boston  had  transmitted  to 
England  concerning  him,  by  which,  ii^ 
deed,  thev  sought  to  have  him  tried  for 
treason,  that  he  inserted  an  advertisement 
in  the  Boston  Gazette,  denouncing  them 
in  severe  terms.  The  next  evening  he 
happened  to  go  to  the  British  coffee-house, 
where  one  of  the  commissioners,  a  Mr. 
Robinson,  was  sitting  with  a  number  of 
officers  of  the  army,  navy  and  revenue. 
As  soon  as  he  entered,  an  altercation  arose, 
which  was  quickly  terminated  by  a  blow 
from  Robinson's  cane.  Otis  immediately 
returned  it  with  a  weapon  of  the  same 
kind,  when  the  lights  were  extinffuished, 
and  he  was  obli^d  to  defend  nimsel^ 
single-handed,  against  numbers.  After 
some  time,  the  combatants  were  separated. 
Robinson  retreated  by  a  back  passage,  and 
Otis  was  led  home,  wounded  and  bleeding. 
He  received  a  deep  cut  on  his  head ;  and 
to  this  has  been  partiy  attributed  the  de- 
rangement under  which  he  afterwards 
labored.  Soon  after  this  transaction,  he 
instituted  an  action  against  Robinson,  and 
obtained  an  award  of  £2000  sterling 
damages,  which,  however,  he  gave  up  on 
receiving  a  written  apolosy,  in  which  the 
defendant  acknowledged  his  fault  and 
heggod  his  pardon.  In  1770,  he  retired 
into  the  country  on  account  of  his  health. 
At  the  election  in  1771,  he  was  again 
chosen  a  representative ;  but  this  was  the 
last  year  that  he  took  a  part  in  public  con- 
cerns, except  occafflonally  to  appear  at  a 
town-meeting.  He  withdrew  also,  almost 
entirely,  from  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion. His  mind  became  seriously  anected, 
and  continued  so,  with  some  lucid  inter- 
vals, until  his  death.  Sometimes  he  was 
in  a  frenzied  state ;  at  others,  he  exhibited 
rather  the  eccentricity  of  a  humorist  than 
absolute  derangement  The  two  last 
years  of  his  life  were  passed  at  Andover. 
After  he  had  been  there  for  some  time,  he 
was  supposed  to  be  completely  restored, 
and  returned  to  Boston.  He  resumed  his 
professional  engagements,  and  pleaded  a 
cause  in  the  court  of  common  pleas,  in 
which  he  displayed  considerable  power, 
but  less  than  was  his  wont  The  interval 
of  reason  was  not,  however,  of  long  dura- 
tion, and  he  was  induced  to  go  buck  to 
Andover.  Six  weeks  after  his  return,  he 
was  killed  by  a  stroke  of  lighming,  in  the 


sixtieth  year  of  his  ase.  May  93,  1783. 
The  chief  defect  of  Mr.  Otis^s  character 
was  his  irascibility.  His  merits  are  well 
summed  up  in  the  fbllowinff  extract  from 
the  work  of  Mr.  Tudor,  to  wuich  we  have 
before  alluded : — **  In  fine,  he  vras  a  man 
of  powerful  genius  and  ardent  temper, 
with  wit  and  humor  that  never  failed ;  as 
an  orator,  he  was  bold,  argumentative, 
impetuous  and  commanding,  with  an  elo- 
quence that  made  his  own  excitement 
urresistibly  contagious ;  as  a  lawyer,  his 
knowledge  and  ability  placed  him  at  the 
head  of  his  profession ;  as  a  scholar,  he 
was  rich  in  acquisition,  and  governed  by 
a  clasnc  taste ;  as  a  statesman  and  civil- 
ian, he  was  sound  and  just  in  his  views  ; 
as  a  patriot,  he  resisted  all  allurements 
that  might  weaken  the  cause  of  that  coun- 
try to  which  he  devoted  his  life,  and  for 
which  he  sacrificed  it"  It  is  greatiy  to  be 
regretted  that,  during  his  derangement,  he 
destroyed  all  his  papers;  sufficient  evi- 
dence, however,  or  his  power  as  a  writer, 
remains  in  the  various  state  papers  of^ 
which  he  was  the  author  whilst  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legislature,  though  they  were 
subjected  to  the  revising  pen  of  Samuel 
Adams,  whose  patient  temper  permitted 
him  to  undergo  the  labor  of  correcting 
and  polishing,  which  the  ardor  of  the 
other  disdained. 

Otraitto,  Duke  of.  (See  Appendix^ 
end  of  this  volume.) 

Ottar  of  Roses  ;  an  aromatic  oil,  ob- 
tained from  the  floweita  of  the  rose,  but  in 
such  small  quantities  that  half  an  ounce 
can  hardly  be  procured  from  a  hundred 
pounds  of  the  petals.  This  oil  is  solid 
and  white  at  the  common  temperature  of 
the  atmosphere,  but,  on  the  application  of 
heat,  becomes  fluid,  und  assumes  a  yellow 
color.  It  is  brought  in  considerable  quan- 
tities fix)m  Turkev,  and  is  sold  at  the  ex- 
travagant price  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
dollars  an  ounce.  That  from  the  East 
Indies,  where  it  is  said  to  be  chiefly  man- 
ufectured,  when  genuine,  has  been  sold  at 
a  much  more  exorbitant  price.  It  is 
frequentiy  adulterated  vrith  oil  of  sandal 
wood ;  but  the  fraud  is  easily  detected  by 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  its  scent, 
and  also  by  the  fluidity.  The  true  ottar 
of  roses  is,  undoubtedly,  the  most  elegant 
perfume  known. 

Otter  (hdroy  Storr).  This  animal  some- 
what resembles  the  weasels,  with  which 
it  was  classed  by  Linnaeus,  but  difiers 
from  them  by  living  almost  constantly  in 
the  water,  on  which  it  almost  solely  de- 
pends for  subsistence.  It  is  distin^ished 
by  having  eighteen  teeth  in  each  jaw,  of 
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which  twelve  are  fiJse  molan.  The  feet 
are  palmated,  and  the  tail  flattened  hori- 
zontally. They  are  excellent  swimmenB, 
and  feed  almost  entirely  on  fish.  The 
common  otter  {L,  cmrnnunia)  inhabits  all 
parts  of  Europe,  dwelling  on  the  banks  of 
rivers,  in  burrows,  forming  the  entrance 
of  its  hole  under  water,  and  working  up- 
wards, making  a  small  orifice  for  the  ad- 
mission of  air  in  the  midst  of  some  thick 
bush.  It  is  about  two  feet  in  len^  to 
the  insertion  of  the  tail,  which  is  sixteen 
inches  long.  It  is  brown  above  and  whitish 
around  the  lips,  on  the  cheeks  and  beneath. 
The  otter  can  be  domesticated,  though, 
from  its  ferocious  disposition,  this  is  a  task 
of  much  difficulty.  When  properly  train- 
ed, they  become  very  useful,  one  of  these 
animals  beinff  able  to  supply  a  large  family 
with  fish.  When  the  otter,  in  its  wild 
state,  has  taken  a  fish,  it  carries  it  on 
shore,  and  devours  the  head  and  upper 
parts,  rejecting  the  remainder.  It  is  de- 
structive, killing  more  than  it  can  eat 
The  female  prtrauces  four  or  five  young 
in  the  spring  of  the  year.  It  fights  very 
obstinately  when  hunted,  often  inflicting 
severe  wounds  on  the  dogs.  Its  flesh  is 
so  fishy  that  the  Romish  church  pennit- 
ted  the  use  of  it  on  maifrt  days. — Ameri- 
can otter  (£r.  braailiensia).  This  species 
inhabits  the  whole  American  continent, 
but  is  rare  in  the  Adantic  coast  of  the  U. 
States;  in  Canada,  however,  they  are 
very  numerous,  17,300  skins  having  been 
sent  to  England  in  one  year,  by  the  Hud- 
son's bay  company.  Its  habits  are  the 
same  as  that  of  the  European  species ; 
both  have  a  habit  peculiar  to  these  ani- 
mals :  this  is  sliding,  or  climbing  to  the 
top  of  a  ridge  of  snow  in  winter,  or  a 
sloping  moist  bank  in  summer,  where, 
lying  on  the  belly,  with  the  fore  legs  bent 
backwards,  they  give  themselves  an  im- 
pulse with  their  hind  legs,  that  enables 
them  to  glide  swifUy  down  the  eminence. 
This  sport  they  continue  for  a  long  time. 
The  American  otter  is  about  five  feet  in 
length,  including  the  tail,  which  is  eigh- 
teen inches.  The  color  of  the  whole 
body,  except  the  chin  and  throat,  whidh 
are  a  dusky  white,  is  a  glossy  brown. 
The  fur  is  much  esteemed,  and  is  veiy 
dense  and  fine.  The  common  mode  of 
taking  them  is  by  sinking  a  steel  trap 
near  the  mouth  of*^  their  burrow. — Sea  ot- 
ter {L.  lutris).  This  species  is  much 
larger  than  the  two  last,  being  about  the 
azc  of  a  large  mastiff,  and  weighing  from 
seventy  to  eighty  pounds.  Its  color, 
when  in  full  season,  is  perfectly  black ;  at 
other  times  of  a  dark  brown.    The  fur  is 


^i^  fine,  and  sells  at  very  high  prices  in 
China,  to  which  the  skms  are  usually 
taken.  It  is  exclusively  found  between 
the  49th  and  60th  degrees  north  latitude, 
on  the  north-western  coasts  of  North 
America,  and  the  shores  of  Kamtschatka 
and  the  adjoming  islanda  It  is  always 
seen  on  the  coast  or  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  salt  water.  It  feeds  on  almost 
all  kinds  offish  and  crustaceous  animals. 
It  runs  very  swifUy,  and  swims  with  ex- 
treme celerity,  either  on  its  back,  sides,  or 
sometimes  as  if  upright  in  the  water.  It 
is  caught  by  placing  a  net  among  the 
sea-weed,  or  by  chasing  it  in  boats.  The 
flesh  of  the  young  is  said  to  be  very  tender, 
resembling  lamb  in  flavor.  The  female 
brings  forth  but  one  at  a  birth,  and  is  ex- 
tremely careful  and  sedulous  in  her  atten- 
tion to  her  offspring,  playing  with  it  and 
fondling  it  in  various  ways,  and  never  re- 
linquishing it  as  long  as  she  can  defend  it. 
The  young  continues  with  the  dam  till  it 
is  old  enough  to  seek  a  mate,  to  whom  it 
continues  constant 

Ottomait  Empire,  Turkish  Empire, 
Ottoman  or  Sublime  Porte.  The 
finest  countries  of  the  old  wbrid — ^Thrace, 
Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Colchis,  Armenia, 
Mesopotamia,  Syria  and  Esypt,  together 
with  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  and 
spicy  Arabia,  whose  commerce  connects 
Asia  and  Afnca  with  Europe,  and  unites 
the  Elast  with  the  West — ^have  been  ruled 
for  five  hundred  years  by  the  Turks,  or 
Ottomans,  a  mixed  people,  composed  of 
Tartars,  robbers,  slaves,  and  kidnapped 
Christian  children.  They  are  the  only 
barbarians  who  have  reduced  civilized  na- 
tions to  their  yoke  without  mingling  with 
them,  without  adopting  their  language, 
their  religion,  their  sciences,  their  arts  and 
their  manners.  This  nation,  originally  a 
horde  of  robbers,  become  powerful  by 
conquest,  have  remained  strangers  in  the 
midst  of  Europe,  and  for  four  centuries 
have  profimed  M'ith  Asi&tic  despotism  the 
classic  soil  of  Athens,  Sparta,  Corinth  and 
Thebes,  upon  which,  2500  years  ago,  was 
maintained  the  independency  of  Europe, 
where  flourished  civil  fieedom  and  the 
refinement  of  polislied  life.  We  can  here 
but  briefly  reli^te  how  it  happened  that  a 
band  of  robbers  from  the  steppes  of  North- 
em  Asia  should  have  pitchcxl  their  camps 
in  the  country  of  Homer,  of  Solon,  and  of 
Pericles ;  and  how  this  strong-bold  of 
despotisni,  erected  by  Asia  in  Europe,  has 
yet  refrained  from  adopting  European 
policy.  It  is  only  since  the  middle  of  the 
fflxth  centuiT  that  histoiy  mentions  the 
name  ofTurki.  This  tribe  of  Scythian  Tnr- 
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tan  WW  then  aettled  on  the  baiilv  of  the 
IrUKh,  at  the  foot  of  the  Altai  mounuuna) 
in  the  steppes  of  Nortfaero  Asia,  oo  the 
coufines  of  China  and  Penia,  now  inhab- 
ited hy  the  Kirghusee,  Bucharians,  Usbeca 
and  Tiuoomaus.  They  cairied  on  war 
with  the  Sassanides  and  Byzantine  em- 
|>eron,  sometimes  in  olliaiice  with  one, 
sometimes  witfi  the  otlier.  About  the 
middle  of  the  eighth  ceniuiy,  the  eastern 
territories  of  the  Turks  became  subject  to 
Cliina,  ajid  the  western  to  Penia,  which 
the  Saraceus  had  conquered.  They  now 
embraced  Mohammedanism,  and  the  ca- 
liph of  Bagdad  soon  formed  of  them  his 
ijody-guani.  These  military  slaves  suc- 
cessively supplied  to  tlic  Siiracens  gene- 
rals, to  tiie  caliphs  ewira  al  Omrah  (first 
ministers,  like  the  Fraukish  viaires  du  pa- 
iais)j  and  finally  sovereign  rulers  Thus 
-  the  Turkish  families  of  die  Tuluoides  and 
Akshidides  reigned  in  Palestine,  Syria  and 
Egypt,  during  tlie  ninth  and  tenth  centu- 
ries, and  tiiat  of  the  Gasnevides  in  Persia 
and  India  from  the  end  of  the  tenth  totlie 
irnd  of  the  twelfth  century.  At  the  sajne 
time,  a  Turkish  tribe  in  Turkestan — the 
ancient  seat  of  the  Scythian  Massagetse, 
now  that  of  the  Tartara,  u|k>u  the  Jaxar- 
tes  (Sir)  and  Oxus  (Jihon),  between  lake 
Aral  and  the  Caspian — tlirew  off  the  Chi- 
nese yoke,  and,  under  tlie  name  of  iSSe^- 
jooks  (from  tiieir  leader),  subdued,  in  the 
eleventh  century,  all  Western  Asia,  where 
the  wariike  Tosrul  Beg,  the  erandsou  of 
Seljook,  Alp  Arslan  and  Mulek  Shah 
founded  a  powerful  empire,  with  which 
the  crusadens  contended  for  the  posses- 
sion of  Pal^ne.  In  1100,  this  was  di- 
vided into  three  luurts — Persia,  Medio, 
Chorasau,  and  the  country  beyond  tlie 
Oxus — and  there  arose,  during  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  the  Mongols,  a 
nice  differing  entirely  from  the  Tarcani^  to 
whom  the  Turks  belong,  in  language  and 
in  maimers.  In  connexion  widi  other 
hordes,  they  «le»troyed  the  power  of  the 
Seljooksin  Asia  Minor;  and  several  less 

S}werful  Mongol  comnmnities  arose, 
ut  the  leaders  (emirs)  of  the  Seljooks 
and  Turcomans,  who  had  been  driven 
tvom  their  settlements  by  the  Mongols, 
soon  sallied  ibrtli  from  the  valleys  of 
mount  Taurus,  and  divided  Asia  Minor 
among  themselves.  One  of  these  emirs 
was  Osman  (i.  e.  bone-breaker)^  of  the  race 
of  the  Oguzian  Turcomans.  With  his 
horde  of  some  hundred  Tartar  families 
from  the  Caucasus,  ho  forced  (1239)  the 
piisses  of  Olympus,  where  about  800 
Turcoman  families  still  remain,  and  pitch- 
ed his  camp  in  the  plain  of  Bithynia,  under 


the  prolectioa  of  the  Seljook  mdtao  of 
IcomuDi.  Reiulbrced  by  robhem,  run- 
away slaves  and  prisouera,  he  plundered 
the  sorroundiug  country,  and  took  severul 
provinces  of  Asia  Minor  from  the  Eastern 
empire  of  the  Romans.  After  the  death 
of  his  protector,  in  the  year  1300  (700  of 
the  Hegira),  lie  proclaimed  himself  suliau. 
He  died  in  l^ti.  Thus  a  bold  and  suc- 
cessful ca{itain  of  a  band  of  robbers,  tai- 
obstructed  by  tlje  weak  and  divideii  B}  - 
zantines,  founded  u|)oi|  the  ruins  of  Uie 
Saiacen,  Seljook  and  Mongol  power  the 
empire  of  the  Osojau  or  Ottoman  Turks 
in  Asia ;  and,  after  him,  the  courage,  poli- 
cy and  enterprise  of  eight  great  princes, 
whom  die  dignity  of  caliph  placed  in  pos- 
session of  the  standard  of  the  proiihet, 
and  who  were  animated  by  religious  fa- 
naticism and  a  passion  for  military  glorj', 
raised  it  to  the  rank  of  the  lirst  military 
power  in  Europe  (1300— 15(iG).  The  finstof 
them  was  Orchan,  son  of  Osmau.  In  the 
year  1328,  be  fixed  his  residence  in  Buna, 
capital  of  Bithynia,  which  he  had  conquer- 
ed sliottly  before  his  father's  death. — Con- 
cerning this  bloody  cnidlejof  the  Ottoman 
power,  and  the  monuments  of  Osman  and 
his  successors  to  Amurath  II,  which  are 
to  be  found  there,  see  Von  Hammer's 
Journey  from  ConstanlinopU  to  Brussa 
(Bursa),  andtoUie  Olympus  (Pest,  1818).— 
lie  or^uiized  a  valiant  mfantry,  which  he 
kept  in  constant  pay,  formed,  in  part,  of 
Cliristiau  slaves  brought  up  in  the  Moham- 
medan faidi  and  the  practice  of  amis. 
He  subdued  all  Asia  Minor  to  die  Helle:»- 
pont,  and  took  the  name  of  Padishah, 
The  gate  of  his  palace,  of  which  the 
proud  ruins  are  still  to  be  seen,  was  called 
the  Porte.  He  became  son-in-law  to  Uie 
Greek  em|)eror  Cantacuzenus.  This  cir- 
cumstance, and  an  alliance  with  the  Gen- 
oese, who,  from  rivalry  with  die  com- 
merce of  the  Veuetiana,  so  powerful  in 
die  Levant,  alternately  courted  die  em- 
perors of  Coustanunople  and  die  |K>wer- 
ful  sultan  of  the  Asiatic  coa^it,  and  lent 
their  ships  to  the  Turks  for  truiisixirtation, 
made  known  to  Orchan  and  his  succes- 
sors tlie  weakness  of  the  Eastern  empire 
and  die  divisions  of  the  Western,  where 
religious  schisms  and  die  feudal  system 
had  destroyed  all  civil  order,  and  when^ 
there  was  no  authority  or  policy  to  hold 
together  the  whole.  Asia  no  longer  fear- 
ed a  crusade.  More  wise  and  intelligent 
than  the  padishahs  of  the  eighteenth 
and  tdneteenth  centuries,  Orchan  and 
his  successors  resolved  to  reduce  feeble 
and  divided  Europe  under  the  law  of  the 
propheL     Split  into  numerous  govern- 
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mentB,  it  invited  tbem,  as  Asia  MincQ*  bad  , 
formerly  done,  to  victory  and  plunder. 
Orchan's  son,  the  brave  ^liman,  first  in- 
vaded £urope  in  1355.  He  fortified  Gal- 
lipoli  and  Sestos,  and  thereby  held  pos- 
aesaoo  of  the  straits  which  separate  the 
two  continents.  The  Ottoman  aroiies 
now  spread  at  the  same  time  over  Europe 
and  Asia.  In  1360,  Orchan's  second  son 
and  succeesor,  Amurath  I,  took  Adhano- 
pie,  which  became  the  seat  of  the  empu'e 
in  Europe,  and  conquered  Macedonia,  Al- 
bania and  Servia  with  his  janizaries  (q.  v.), 
composed  of  the  children  of  Christians 
educated  in  the  Mohammedan  faith,  to- 
gether with  the  Timariots  and  Zaims, 
who,  as  vassals,  were  obliged  to  perform 
cavalry  service.  While  yet  elated  with 
his  Tictory  upon  the  field  of  Caschau,  the 
Servian  Milosch  Kobilowitsch,  who  had 
fought  in  vain  for  the  fi-eedom  of  his 
country,  and  lay  severely  wounded  upon 
the  ground,  called  him  towards  him,  and, 
collecting  his  sti'ength,  plunged  his  dagger 
into  his  heart  (1389).  Aflerhun,  tlie  fero- 
cious Baiazetf  sumamed  the  lAghtningy 
invaded  Thessaly,  aqd  advanced  to  Con* 
stantinople.  September  28, 1396,  he  de- 
feated the  Western  Christians  under  Sigis-» 
mund,  king  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary,,  at 
Nicopolis,  in  Bulgaria,  and  slew  10,000 
Cbnstian  prisoners;  built  a  strong castla. 
oil  the  Bosphorus,  and  imposed  a  tribute 
upon  the  Ureek  emperor;  but  the  arms 
of  the  Mangol  Timur  (see  Tamerlane) 
called  him  back  to  Aaia ;  and  in  the  batde 
•  of  Ancyra,  in  1402,  where  more  than  a 
million  wapriors  contested  the  empire  of 
the  world,  the  proud  Bajazet  was  con- 
quered, and  taken  prisoner.  Timur  divid- 
ed the  provinces  between  the  sons  of  Ba- 
jazet Finally,  in  1413,  the  fourth  son  of 
Bajazet,  the  wise  and  just  Mohammed  I, 
seated  himself  upon  the  undivided  throne 
of  Osman.  In  1415,  while  the  fathers  of 
the  council  of  Constance  were  burning . 
John  Huss  and  dei>06ing  three  popes,  to 
restore  peace  to  the  church,  his  victorious 
troops  reached  Salzburg,  and  invaded  Ba- 
varia. He  conquered  the  Venetians  at 
Theffialonica,  in  1420  ^  and  his  celebrated 
grand-vizier  Ibrahim  created  a  Turkish 
navy.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  the 
wise  and  valiant  Amurath  11.  The  brave 
George  Castriot  in  Epirus  (Scanderbeg, 
i.  e.  prince  Alexander],  the  heroic  Joh^ 
Hunniades,  prince  of  Transylvania,  and 
the  fortress  of  Belgrade,  the  bulwark  of 
the  West,  alone  resisted  him.  After  the 
conclusion  of  peace  in  1440,  belaid  down 
the  reins  of  government ;  but,  the  pope  hav- 
ing absolved  Ladislaus,  king  of  Hungary 
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imd  Poland,  from  his  oath,  and  the  Chris- 
tians having  penetmted  to  the  borders  of 
the  Black  sea,  Amurath  again  girded  on 
the  sword  of  Osman,  called  down  the 
vengeance  of  Heaven  upon  his  perjured 
enemies,  and  conquered  the  Chiistians  at 
Varna,  in  1444.  Ladislaus  and  Julian,  the 
lecate  of  the  pope,  were  among  the  slain. 
The  great  Ainurath  again  abdicated  the 
tlirone,  and  was  again  recalled  to  it  by 
danger.  He  humbled  the  pride  of  the 
janizaries,  and  conquered  the  Chri9tiBS0 
at  Caschau,  in  1449.  The  Byzantine  em- 
piro  was  already  cut  off  from  the  West, 
when  3Ioliammed  II  (q.  v.),  the  son  of 
Amurath,  and  his  successor,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-six,  completed  the  work  of  con- 
quest (1451—1481).  The  reading  of  an- 
cient historians  had  inspired  liim  with  the 
ambition  of  equalling  Alexander.  He 
soon  attacked  Constantinople,  which  was 
taken  May  29, 1453 ;  and  the  last  Paleolo- 
gus,  Constantino  XI,  buried  himself  under 
the  ruins  of  his  tlirone.  Since  tliat  time, 
Stambul  has  been  the  residence  of  the 
Sublime  Porte.  Mohammed  now  baUt 
the  castle  of  the  Dardanelles  (q.  v.),  and 
organized  the  government  of  the  empbre, 
taking  for  his  model  Nushin'an's  organi- 
zation of  the  Persian  empii'e.  In  1456, 
he  subdued  the  Morea,  and,  in  1461^  led 
the  last  Comnenus,  emperor  of  Trebizond, 
prisoner  to  Constantinople.  Pius  II  called 
m  vain  upon  the  nations  of  Christendom 
to  take  np  armSi  Mohammed  conouerad 
the  remainder  of  Bosnia  in  1470,  and 
Epirus  in  1465,  ailer  the  death  of  Scan- 
derbeff.  He  took  Negropont  and  Lemnos 
from  me  Venetians,  Cafra  from  the  Geno- 
ese, and,  in  1473,  oMiged  the  khan  of  the 
Crim  Tartars,  of  the  family  of  Gengis- 
Khan,  to  do  him  homage.  In  1460,  he 
had  ah-eadv  conquered  Otranto,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  when  be  died,  in  the 
midst  of  his  great  projects  against  Rome 
and  Persia.  His  grandson  Selira  I,  who 
had  dethroned  and  murdered  his  father, 
drove  back  the  Persian  power  to  the  Eu- 
phrates and  the  Tigris.  He  defeated  the 
Mamelukes,  and  conquered,  in  1517, 
£|ypt,  Syria  and  Palestine.  Mecca  sub- 
mitted to  him,  and  Arabia  trembled. 
During  fifty  yejirs,  the  arms  of  \he  Otto- 
mans, ny  sea  and  by  land,  were  the  terror 
of  Europe  and  of  Asia,  especially  under 
Solimanll  the  Magnificent,  also  cfdled  the 
LawgwcTy  who  reigned  between  1519  and 
1566.  In  1522,  he  took  Rhodes  from  the 
kniffhts  of  St  John,  and,  by  tlie  victory  of 
Mohacz,  in  1526,  subdued  half  of  Hunga- 
ry. He  exacted  a  tribute  fix)m  Molda\ia^ 
and  was  successful  against  the  Persians  in 
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Am,  8o  as  to  make  Bagdad,  MeaopoCa-^ 
Ddia  and  Georgia  subject  to  him.  He  was 
aiready  thieattDiDg  to  ovemin  Gennany, 
and  to  plaot  the  standard  of  Mohammed 
in  the  West,  when  he  was  checked  before 
the  walls  of  Vienna  (1529).  But  since 
Hungarjr,  out  of  hate  against  Austria,  had 
plac^  Its  king  John  Zapoiya  under  the 
powerful  protection  of  the  pedishah,  and 
the  successful  corsair  BarbarosBa  (q.  y.\ 
was  master  of  the  Mediterranean,  had 
conquered  Northern  Afiica  (see  Barbary), 
and  laid  waste  Minorca,  Sicily,  Apulia  and 
Corfu,  the  suhan  Soliman  might  have 
conquered  Europe,  had  he  known  how  to 
give  firmness  and  consistency  to  his  plans. 
The  projects  of  the  conqueror  woM  ren- 
derea  abortive  by  the  policy  of  Charles  V. 
He  was  resisted  at  sea  by  the  Venetians, 
and  the  Genoese  Andrew  Doris,  by  the 
mnd-master  Lavaletis  in  Malta,  and  by 
Zriny,  under  the  walls  of  Zigeth.  Twelve 
sultans,  all  of  them  brave  and  wariike, 
and  most  of  them  continually  victorious, 
had  now,  during  a  period  of  two  centu- 
ries and  a  half,  raised  the  power  of  the 
Crescent ;  but  the  internal  strength  of  the 
state  was  yet  undeveloped.  Soliman,  in- 
deed, by  his  laws,  completed  the  organi- 
zation begun  by  Mohanmied  II,  and,  in 
1538,  united  the  priestly  dignity  of  the  ca- 
liphate to  the  Ottoman  Porte ;  but  he  could 
not  incorporate  into  a  whole  the  conquer- 
ed nations.  He  also  imprisoned  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  senifflio— an  education  as 
little  adapted  to  produce  heroes  as  states- 
men. From  this  time,  the  race  of  Osman 
degenerated,  and  the  power  of  the  Porte 
declined.  From  Soliman's  death,  in  1566, 
to  our  time,  eighteen  sultans  bave  reigned, 
and  among  them  all,  there  have  not  been 
two  brave  warriors,  nor  a  single  victorious 
prince.  These  sovereigns  ascended  the 
throne  from  a  prison,  and  lived  in  the  se- 
raglio until,  as  not  unfrequently  happened, 
they  again  exchanged  the  throne  for  a 
prison.  Several  grand-viziers,  such  as 
Kiuprili,  Ibrahim,  and  the  unfortunate 
Mustapha  Bairactar,  alone  upheld  the  fall- 
ing state,  while  the  nation  continued  to 
sink  deeper  into  the  grossest  iterance 
and  slavery.  Pachas,  more  rapacious  and 
more  arbitrary  than  the  sultan  and  his 
divan,  ruled  in  the  provinces.  In  its  for- 
eign relations,  the  Porte  was  the  sport  of 
European  politicians,  and  more  than  once 
was  embroiled  by  the  cabinet  of  Versailles 
in  a  war  with  Austria  and  Russia.  While 
all  Europe  was  making  rapid  progress  in 
the  arts  of  peace  and  of  war,  the  Ottoman 
nation  and  government  remained  inactive 
and  stationary.    Blindly  attached  to  then: 


doctrines  of  absolate  fate,  and  elaftsd  by 
their  former  mifitary  gloiy,  the  Tmks 
looked  upoti  foreignera  with  oontempc,  as 
infidels  Ipaoun).  Without  any  settled 
plan,  hot  mcited  by  a  savage  hatred  and  a 
thirst  for  conquest,  they  carried  on  the 
war  with  Persia,  Venice,  Hungary  and 
Poland.  The  revolts  of  the  janizaries 
and  of  the  governors  became  dangeronsL 
The  suspicions  of  the  despot  were  quieted 
with  the  dagger  and  the  bow-string,  and 
the  ablest  menof  the  divan  were  sacrificed 
to  the  hatred  of  the  soldieiy  and  of  the 
ulema.  The  successor  to  the  throne 
commonly  put  to  death  all  his  brothers; 
and  the  people  looked  with  indifference 
upon  the  murder  of  a  hated  suhan,  or  the 
deposition  of  a  weak  one.  Mustapha  I 
was  twice  dethroned  (1618  and  1623); 
Osman  II  and  Ibrahim  were  strangled, 
the  former  in  1622,  the  latter  in  1648.  Se- 
lim  II,  indeed,  conquered  Cyprus  in  1571, 
but,  in  the  same  year,  don  John  of  Aus- 
tria defeated  the  Turkish  fleet  at  Lepanto. 
A  century  after,  under  Mohammed  IV,  in 
16G9,  Candia  was  taken,  after  a  resistance 
of  thirteen  yeara;  and  the  vizier  Kan 
Mustapha  gave  to  the  Hun^^ans,  who 
had  been  opmessed  by  Ausbna,  their  |en- 
eral,  count  Tekeli,  for  a  king,  in  1683; 
but,  the  veiy  next  year,  he  was  driven 
back  finom  Vienna,  which  he  had  besieged, 
and,  after  the  defeat  at  Mohacz,  in  1087, 
the  Ottomans  lost  most  of  the  strons 
places  in  Hungary.  The  exaspentted 
people  threw  their  sultan  into  prison.  In 
a  short  time,  the  grand-vizier,  Kiuprili 
Mustapha,  restored  order  and  courage,  and 
recalled  victory  to  the  Turkish  biuinere; 
but  he  was  slain  in  the  batde  against  the 
Germans  near  Salankemen  in  1691.  At 
last,  the  sultan  Mustapha  II  himself  took 
the  field ;  but  he  was  opposed  by  the  hero 
Eugene,  the  conqueror  at  Z^itha  in  1^7, 
and,  on  the  Don,  Peter  the  Great  con- 
nuered  Azoph.  He  was  obliged,  there- 
rore,  by  the  treaty  of  Cariowitz,  in  1699, 
to  renounce  his  claims  upon  Transylvania 
and  the  country  between  the  Danube  and 
the  TheisB,  to  give  up  the  Morea  to  the 
Venetians,  to  restore  Podolia  and  the 
Ukraine  to  Poland,  and  to  leave  Azoph  to 
the  Russians.  Thus  began  the  foil  of  the 
Ottoman  power.  A  revolt  of  the  janiza- 
ries, who,  abandoning  their  ancient  rigid 
discipline,  wished  to  cany  on  commerce, 
and  live  in  houses,  obliged  the  sultan  to 
abdicate.  His  successor,  the  imbecile  and 
voluptuous  Achmet  III,  saw  with  indifi^- 
ence  the  troubles  in  Hungary,  the  war  of 
the  Spanish  succession,  and  the  great 
Northern  war.  (q.v.)    Charles  XII  (q.  v.^ 
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whom  he  protected  after  his  defeat  al 
Pultawa^  finally  succeeded  in  inyolTing 
bim  in  a  war  with  Peter;  but  the  czar, 
although  surrounded  with  his  whole  army, 
easily  obtained  the  peace  of  the  Pmth,  by 
the  surrender  of  Azoph  in  1711.  In  1715, 
the  mnd-vizier  attacked  Venice,  and 
tookttie  Morea;  but  Austria  assisted  the 
republic,  and  Eugene's  victories  at  Peter- 
wardein  and  Belmde  (1717)  obliged  the 
Porte  to  give  up,  by  the  treaty  of  Passaro- 
witz,  in  1718,  Temeswar,  fielgrade^  with 
a  part  of  Servia  and  Walachia :  it  still  re- 
tained the  Morea.  Equally  unsuccessful 
were  Achroet's  arms  in  Persia ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  an  insurrection  broke 
out,  and  he  was  thrown  into  prison  in 
1730.  In  1796,  the  Eussian  general 
Miinnich  humbled  the  pride  of  the  Otto- 
roans  {  but  Austria,  the  ally  of  Ruaria,  was 
not  successful,  and  the  French  ambassa- 
dor in  Constantinople  efibeted  the  treaty 
of  Belgrade  (in  1739),  fay  which  the  Porte 
Kgained  Belgrade,  with  Servia  and  Wa- 
lachia. After  a  peace  of  thirty  years, 
Mustapha  III  became  conscious  of  the 
rising  peatness  of  Russia,  aUd  requbed 
Catlmnne  II  to  withdraw  her  troops  from 
Poland ;  but  die  victories  of  Romanzoff, 
in  the  war  between  1766  and  1774,  deter- 
mined the  political  superiority  of  Russia. 
At  the  same  time,  a  Russian  neet  was  vic- 
torious on  the  Grecian  seas,  and  Alexis 
Orloff  called  the  Greeks  to  freedom — an 
unsuccessful  attempt,  indeed;  yet  Abdul- 
Hamid,  at  the  peace  of  Kutschuk-Kainar- 
fi,  in  1774,  was  obliged  to  renounce  his 
sovereignty  over  the  Crimea,  to  yield  to 
Russia  the  country  between  the  Bog  and 
the  Dnieper,  vrith  Kinbum  and  Azoph,  and 
to  open  nis  seas  to  the  Rusnan  merchant 
shipk  But  the  pride  of  the  humbled 
Porte  was  aroused  by  the  rapacious  spirit 
of  Russia,  and  the  divan,  in  1787,  declar- 
ed war  against  Catharine  II.  The  war, 
however,  was  carried  on  during  the  reign 
of  Selim  III  with  so  little  success,  that 
Russia,  by  the  peace  of  Jassy  (1790)  re- 
tained Taurida  and  the  countiy  between 
the  Bog  and  the  Dniester,  together  with 
Otchakofi^  and  gained  some  accessions  on 
the  Caucasus.  Austria,  also,  to  which 
the  Porte,  in  1777,  had  ceded  the  Buko- 
winl^  a  part  of  Moldavia,  had  declued 
war  in  favor  of  Russia,  but  was  induced, 
by  the  threats  of  Prussia,  to  restore  Bel- 
grade at  the  peace  of  Sistora  in  1791.  At 
this  time,  the  internal  confusions  of  the 
Turkish  empire  were  continually  increas- 
ing. Selim  III  was  not  deficient  in  un- 
derstanding or  in  knowledge,  but  he  had 
not  energy  to  effect  a  thorough  reform. 


How  could  he,  with  his  divan,  change  the 
anti-European  spirit  of  the  Turks,  restrain 
the  pietorian  pride  of  the  janizaries, 
change  the  form  of  government,  and  the 
system  of  laws  consecrated  by  the  Islam, 
and  protected  by  the  ulema,  reform  the 
Oriental  mannera  of  the  court  and  the 
whole  constitution  of  the  state?  There 
was  no  other  connexion  between  his 
wide  extended  realms  than  fiiith  in  the 
caliphate  of  the  padishafaL,  and  fear  of  the 
power  of  the  grand  seignior.  Hie  fermer 
was  shaken  by  the  sect  of  the  Wababees 
(Wechabites--not  reduced  till  1818),  and 
the  latter  thrown  off  by  several  bold  ffov- 
emore  of  the  provinces.  Ampnff  these 
petty  sultans  were  Passwan  Onou  in 
Widdin  (Viddin),  Jussuf  (until  1810]  in 
Bajgdad,  several  pachas  in  Anatolia,  o&c, 
Ali  (q.  v.),  pacha  of  Janina,  and  Ali  Be}', 
in  EgypL  (See  Mohammed  JUl)  The 
Servians  wished  for  a  native  hospodar; 
thence  arose  continual  insumections,  and 
continual  acts  of  tyranny.  The  people 
continued  plunged  in  ignorance,  and 
sometimes  committed  acts  of  Asiatic  Iwr- 
barity.  On  the  other  hand,  a  spirit  of 
freedom  manifested  itself  in  Greece,  by 
impotent  efibrts,  but  in  Servia  (q.  v.)  by  a 
vi|^rous  renstance  between  1801  and 
1814.  Finally,  in  March,  1831,  the  Greek 
nation  arose  to  shake  off  the  Turkisli 
yoke.  Turiiey  was  equally  peiplexed  iu 
her  foreign  relations.  She  had  been  mis- 
trustful of  France  ever  since  the  alliance 
of  that  country  vrith  Maria  Theresa  in 
1756.  She  remained  a  quiet  spectator  of 
the  outbreak  of  the  revolution,  and  the 
grand-vizier  had  hoped  that  the  republic 
would  not  unite  with  Austria.  The  divan, 
bowever,  observed  conscientiously  tho 
existing  treaties,  and  neither  in  Asia  nor 
in  Europe  took  advantage  of  the  fa- 
vorable opportunities  for  restoring  the 
ancient  power  of  the  Ottomans  by  a  war 
against  Persia  or  against  Austria.  At  the 
same  time,  Russia  stood  ready  upon  the 
heights  of  Caucasus  and  at  the  mouths  of 
die  Danube.  Bonaparte's  campaign  in 
figypt  finally  raised  the  indianation  of  the 
Porte,  which,  Sept.  1, 1798,  declared  vrar 
for  the  first  time  against  France.  By  its 
alliance  with  Ruasia,  in  December,  1798, 
and  vrith  England  and  Naples,  in  Januar}', 
1799,  it  now  fell  under  the  direction  of  tho 
cabinets  of  Peteraburg  and  St  James.  A 
Russian  fleet  sailed  through  the  Darda- 
nelles, and  a  Turkish  squadron,  in  coope- 
ration with  it,  conquered  the  loman 
islands.  Paul  I  and  Selim  III,  by  a  treaty 
at  Constantinople  (March  21, 1800)^  fiuin^ 
ed  the  republic  of  the  Seven  Isl 
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which  as  weQ  a»  Ragusa,  was  to  be  under 
tiie  protectioD  of  the  Porte.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  England  restored  E^pt  to 
the  Porte ;  hot  the  Mameluke  beys  and 
the  Amaouts  filled  the  land  with  tiunak 
and  bloodshed,  untile  on  the  1st  of  March, 
1811,  the  new  governor,  Mehemed  Afi 
Pacha,  entirely  exteiminated  the  Mame- 
lukes bytreacheiy.  Since  then,  he  has 
ruled  Egypt  almost  independently.  The 
union  witn  the  European  powers  had, 
however,  made  Selim  and  some  of  the 
chie&  of  the  empire  sensible  that,  if  the 
Porte  would  maintain  its  power,  it  must 
introduce  into  its  armies  the  modern  tac- 
tics, and  give  to  the  divan  a  form  more 
suited  to  £e  times.  The  Nizan  Dshedid 
labcved,  therefore,  to  form  a  Turkish  ar- 
my on  the  European  model  which  should 
supersede  the  janizaries.  But,  after  the 
peace  with  France,  in  1801,  there  were 
m  the  divan  two  parties,  a  Russian  and 
British,  and  a  French.  The  superiority 
of  Russia  pressed  upon  the  Porte  in  the 
Ionian  islands  and  in  Servia ;  it  was  there- 
fore inclined  to  fiivor  France.  When, 
therefore,  Russia,  in  1806,  occupied  Mol- 
davia and  Walachia,  the  old  hostility 
broke  out  anew,  and,  Dec.  30, 1806,  the 
Porte,  at  the  msiigation  of  France,  declar- 
ed war  agamst  Ruseia,  which  was  already 
engaged  with  Persia  and  France.  The 
wealuiess  of  the  Ottoman  empire  was 
now  evident  An  Englisb  fleet  forced 
the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles,  and,  Feb. 
20, 1807,  appeared  before  Constantinople ; 
but  the  French  general  Sebastiani  dit^t^ 
ed,  with  success,  the  resistance  of  the 
divan  and  of  the  enraf^ed  people.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Russians  made  rapid  ad- 
vances. The  people  murmured.  Selim 
III,  May  29,  1807,  was  deposed  by  the 
mufti,  and  Mustapha  IV  was  obliged  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  hated  innovations.  But, 
after  the  Turkish  fleet  had  been  entirely 
beaten  bv  the  Russians  at  Lemnos,  July  1, 

1807,  Selim's  ftiend,  Mustapha  Bairaktar, 
the  brave  pacha  of  Ruschuk,  took  advan- 
tage of  the  terror  of  the  capital  to  seize  iL 
The  unhappy  Selim  lost  his  life  July  28, 
1806 ;  and  BairakUir,  in  the  place  of  the 
deposed  Mustapha  IV,  raised  to  the  throne 
the  present  sultan,  Mahmoud  II  (bom  in 
1785).  As  giund-vizier  of  Mahmoud,  he 
restored  the  new  military  system,  and 
concluded  a  truce  with  Russia;  but  the 
fury  of  the  ianizaries  again  broke  out,  and 
destroyed  him  and  his  work,  Nov.  16, 

1808.  Mahmoud  alone  now  supported 
the  throne;  for  he  was,  since  the  death 
of  Mustapha  IV,  the  only  prince  of  the 
fiunily  of  Osman.    He  soon  showed  ex- 


traofdinary  courage  and  prudence.  Re 
concluded  peace  with  Great  Britain  Jan. 
5,  1809,  and  continued,  with  redoubled 
vigor,  the  war  against  the  Russians,  who 
already  threatened  the  passagra  of  the 
Balkan.  Twice  (1810  and  1811)  the 
Russians  were  obliged  to  retreat  beyond 
the  Danube ;  nevertheless,  their  policy 
conquered  the  French  party  in  the  divan. 
In  vain  had  the  Fren<!ti  emperor,  in  his 
treaty  with  Austria,  March  14, 181!2,  de- 
clared that  he  would  maintain  the  integ- 
rity of  the  Turkish  territory.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  before  the  French  army  had 
pf»ed  the  Niemen,  the  sultan  boujdit 
peace  with  Russia,  May  26, 1812,  at  Bu- 
charest, by  ceding  tllat  part  of  Moldavia 
and  BesBBrabia,  which  lies  beyond  the 
Pruth,  with  the  northern  fortresses  on  the 
Dniester  and  at  the  mouths  of  the  Dan- 
ube, and  the  southern  gates  of  the  Cauca- 
sus on  the  Kur.  The  Servians,  left  to 
themselves,  again  became  subjected  to 
Turkey.  They  retained,  however,  by 
their  treaty  with  the  Porte  in  November, 
1815,  the  administration  of  the  sovem- 
menL  In  1817,  Mahmoud  vi-as  ob£ged  to 
give  up  the  principal  mouth  of  the  Dan- 
ube to  Russia.  But  the  Greek  insurrec- 
tion again  disturbed  the  relations  of  the 
two  powers,  and  has  produced  important 
changes  in  the  situation  of  die  Porte. 
(See  Greece^  Revoluium  of,  and  Mahmoud 
IL)  The  Porte  believed  that  Ruaaa  se- 
cretly ftvored  the  insurrection,  and  there- 
fore seized  Moldavia  and  Walachia,  and 
restricted  its  maritime  commerce.  Both 
were  open  violations  of  the  peace  of  Bu- 
charest After  an  interehange  of  notes, 
the  Russian  ambassador  left  Constantino- 
ple. The  mediation  of  the  English  and 
Austrian  courts,  together  with  the  empe- 
ror Alexander's  dcSire  for  peace,  prevent- 
ed the  outbreak  of  a  war;  but  the  divan, 
under  various  pretexts,  refused  all  satis- 
faction to  the  Russian  cabinet,  until,  at 
last,  the  emperor  Nicholas  declared  the 
Russian  uUimaium,  upon  which  the  Porte, 
May  14, 1826,  granted  all  the  demands  of 
the  Russian  court,  and  promised  that  in 
Moldavia  and  Walachia  (where,  in  three 
years,  it  had  raised  37,000,000  of  piastres, 
which  were  employed  in  the  war  against 
tlie  Greeks)  every  thing  should  )^  re- 
placed on  its  former  footing,  and  sent 
commissioners  to  Ackennan.  Here  a 
final  term  was  again  fixed  for  the  decision 
of  the  divan,  and,  Oct.  6, 1^6,  eighty-two 
articles  of  the  Russian  vHimahan  were  ac- 
cepted. This  treaty  of  Ackerman  carries 
into  effect  the  peace  of  Bucharest.  The 
Porte  surrendered  to  the  Russians  all  tha 
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in  Asia,  which  it  bad  hitherto 
held  back,  and  acknowledsed  the  privi- 
leges granted  by  Russia  to  Senria,  Molda- 
via and  Walachia.  The  treaty  was  exe- 
cuted in  1827.  In  the  mean  while,  the 
Porte  bad  begun  its  internal  reform,  and 
it  was  resolved  utterly  to  exterminate  the 
janizaries,  who  had  lately  burnt  the  sub- 
uri>  of  Galata,  from  the  dd  to  the  5th  of 
January,  1896.  An  army  was  formed 
upon  the  European  system,  and,  in  June, 
1826,  the  body  of  janizaries  was  de- 
stroyed afler  a  bloody  struggle.  The  vio- 
lence employedf  in  the  execution  of  this 
and  other  measures,  caused  an  insurrec- 
tion, in  which  (August  31  and  October  11) 
6000  houses  were  burnt  in  Constantinople. 
Instead  of  militaiy  insubordination,  the 
most  ri|;id  miHtaiy  despotism  began, 
which  did  not  spare  even  uie  ulema.  At 
the  same  time  the  Porte,  in  June,  1827, 
firmly  refused  the  offered  mediation  of 
Russia,  England  and  France,  in  its  war 
^vith  the  Greeks,  and  the  grand  seignior 
called  all  his  subjects  (Christians  included] 
to  arms,  to  fight,  if  necessary,  against  all 
Europe.  After  the  ^1  of  the  Acropolis 
(June  5,  1827),  Reschid  Pacha  came  into 
possession  of  Livadia.  East  and  West 
Hellas  a^|ain  submitted  to  the  Crescent. 
The  relations  of  Turkey  and  Greece,  and 
those  arising  therefirom  between  the  for- 
mer and  the  great  powen  of  Europe, 
have  been  treated  of  in  the  article  Greece. 
The  war  between  Turkey  and  Russia, 
which  began  in  1828,  and  was  terminated 
bythe  peace  of  Adrianople,  Sept  14, 
1829,  vriU  be  described  in  tlie  article  Jbu- 
aia.  It  remains  only  to  mention  here, 
that,  though  the  sultan  seemed,  for  a  time, 
detennin^  to  infuse  into  his  militaiy  and 
civil  establishment  as  much  as  possible 
of  Western  civilization,  and  though  he 
seemed,  for  a  time,  successful— wore,  him- 
self the  European  dress,  and  prohibited, 
throughout  the  empire,  the  calling  of 
Christians  <*  dogs"— yet,  accordinff  to  tlie 
latest  accounts,  he  has  been  oUigod  to 
give  up  all  attempts  of  this  kind;  and  the 
late  desolating  fires  at  Constantinople 
prove  the  sentiment  with  which  the 
TuriLish  rabble  regarded  the  improve- 
ments. (For  the  geographv  of  the  Otto- 
man empire,  see  Twietf;  ror  the  janiza- 
ries, see  Jonmariu,) 

Otus.    i^Mndes.) 

Otwat,  Thomas,  an  English  writer  of 
tragedy,  was  bom  iu  1651,  at  Trotting,  in 
Sussex,  his  fiither  being  the  rector  of 
Woolbeding,  in  that  county.  He  was 
educated  at  Wioehester,  and  was  entered 
d  commoner  of  Christ-church,  Oxford, 
2W* 


which  he  left  without  a  degree,  or  any 
professional  determination,  went  to  Lon- 
don, and  made  some  attempts  as  an  actor, 
but  with  little  success.  In  1675,  he  pro- 
duced his  first  tragedy  of  Alcibiades. 
The  following  year  appeared  his  Don 
Carlos,  which  proved  extremely  success- 
ihl.  His  theatrical  reputation  mtroduced 
him  to  the  patronage  of  the  earl  of  Plym- 
outh, a  natural  son  of  Charles  II,  who 
procured  him  a  comctcv  in  a  re^pment  of  ^ 
cavaby,  destined  for  Flanders,  m  which  • 
country  he  served  for  a  ^ort  time,  and 
then  returned,  pursued  by  his  habitual 
poverty.  He  continued  to  write  for  the 
stage,  but  found  it  a  very  scanty  means  of 
subsistence.  He  produced,  in  1677,  Titu^ 
and  Berenice,  from  Racine,  and  the  Cheats 
of  Scapin,  from  Moli^re,  which  were 
acted  together  as  play  and  fiuce,  and  wic* 
ceeded.  The  following  year  he  produced 
his  Friendship  in  Fashion,  a  comedy, 
which  was  followed,  in  1680,  by  his  trage- 
dies of  Caius  Marius  and  the  Orphan ; 
and,  in  1682,  by  Venice  Preserved,  on 
which  last  two  jMeces  his  dramatic  fiime 
is  chiefly  founded.  His  comedies  were 
coaise  and  licentious,  even  for  that  day. 
He  died  in  1685,  in  his  34th  year,  at  a 

Eublic  house  on  Tower  Hill,  where  he 
ad  secreted  himself  from  his  creditors,  in 
a  state  of  great  destitution.  It  is  a  tradi- 
tionary story  that^  beinff  nearly  famished, 
he  beffged  a  shilling  or  a  eentleman,  who 
gave  nun  a  guinea,  and  that  he  was 
choked  by  eageriy  devouringa  roll,  which 
he  purchased  to  allay  his  hunger.  Pope 
was,  however,  informed,  that  he  fell  a 
sacrifice  to  a  fever,  occasioned  by  his 
anxious  pursuit  of  a  person  who  bad  shot 
a  firiend  of  the  name  of  Blakeston.  All 
accounts  agree  that  he  closed  bis  life  in 
great  penury.  The  unhappy  fate  of  Ot- 
way  has  excited  great  sympathy,  asso^ 
ciated  as  his  memory  is  with  some  of  the 
most  tender  and  pathetic  scenes  in  Eng- 
lish tragcKly  I  but  his  dissoluteness  of  life 
and  manners,  and  shameless  flatteiy  of  the 
sreat,  much  tended  to  abate  this  kindly 
feeling.  As  a  tragic  writer  he  stands 
high,  and  no  one  has  touched  scenes  of 
domestic  distress  with  more  force  fuid 
feeling.  His  language  is  easy^  and  natural, 
and  the  sentiments  and  incidents  moving. 
The  miscellaneous  poetnr  of  Otwsy  is  in- 
different The  latest  edition  of  Us  worics 
is  that  by  Thornton,  in  3  vols.,8^0.  (1812). 
OuDE  (Ihadi)  signifies  oM;  e.  g.,  OiMfm- 
aerde  (Old  Land). 

OuDE ;  one  of  the  provinces  of  Hindoos* 
tan,  in  the  northem  part  of  the  countiy, 
lying  between  Agre  and  Delhi  on  the 
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west,  and  Bahar  and  Nepaul  en  the  east, 
with  Allahabad  on  the  south ;  lat.  26^  56^ 
to  2dP  41'  N. ;  loo.  SV  E.  Its  length  is 
about  200  miles,  and  its  1)readth  about 
100,  with  a  population  of  3,700,000.  The 
Gan(^  the  Goffra  and  the  Goomty  water 
the  nch  plain  which  forms  this  province. 
The  climate  is  mild,  as  the  Nepaul  moun- 
tains protect  it  from  the  cold  winds  of  the 
north.  Oude  furnishes,  in  abundance,  aH 
the  vegetable  wealth  of  India, — ^rice,  wheat 
and  other  grain,  sugar-canes,  indigo,  opi- 
um,— and  is  connected,  by  the  Gansea, 
with  the  bay  of  Bengal.  Oude  is  a  Brit- 
ish dependency;  the  nominal  sovereign 
(styled  vizier  of  the  Mogul  empire  and 
nabob  of  Oude)  resides  at  Lucknow. 
The  rajepoots,  or  militaiy  caste,  serve  in 
the  Enfflish  army   under  the  name  of 

OuofiYARDE,  or  Audenarde;  a  town 
of  Belgium,  in  East  Flanders,  capital 
of  a  district  on  the  Scheldt,  supposed  by 
some  to  have  been  built  by  the  Goths, 
about  the  year  411 ;  12  miles  S.  of  Ghent  *, 
24  N.  E.  Lille ;  population,  5084 ;  houses, 
950.  It  is  unfortined,  but  well  built,  and 
has  manuiactures  of  woollens  and  linens. 
It  has  sustained  several  sieges,  but  is  best 
known  in  history  by  the  memorable  vic- 
tory gained  over  the  French,  on  the  llth 
of  July,  1708,  by  prince  Eugene  and  the 
duke  of  Marlborough.  The  French  loss 
was  15,000 ;  that  of  the  allies,  5000. 

OuDiNOT,  Charles  Nicholas,  duke  of 
Reggio,  marshal  and  peer  of  France,  was 
bom  April  2, 1767,  at  Bar-sur-Omain,  of  a 
respectable  mercantile  fiunily.  He  en- 
tered the  military  service  in  ^is  sixteentli 
yeaiv  was  a  zealous  friend  of  the  revolu- 
tion, and  distinguished  himself  in  Sep- 
tember, 1792,  by  the  defence  of  the  castle 
of  Bitche  against  the  Prussians.  Brave 
even  to  rashness,  often  and  grievously 
wounded,  he  rose,  by  his  brilliant  actions, 
to  the  rank  of  general  of  division  in  1799. 
He  contributed  much  to  the  victoiy  of 
Ziirich,  and  was  chief  of  the  staff  of  Mas* 
s6na,  to  whom  he  gave  important  assist- 
ance at  the  siege  of  Genoa.  In  1805, 
Oudinot  obtained  the  command  of  the 
new  corps  of  grenadiers.  AJter  the  taking 
of  Vienna,  he  obtained  possession  of  the 
bridge  of  Tabor,  by  snatching  a  lighted 
match  Oom  the  hand  of  an  Austrian  artil- 
lerist In  1807,  Napoleon  raised  him  to 
the  rank  of  count  June  14,  1807,  he 
made  head  against  tlie  Russian  army  at 
Friedland,  utstil  Napoleon  arrived  with  his 
army  to  complete  the  victory.  After  the 
peace  of  Vienna,  in  1809,  Napoleon  made 
Dim  marshal  and  duke  of  Reggio.    In 


1812,  he  commanded  the  twelfth  corpse 
was  for  some  months  governor  of  Berfio, 
fought  gloriously  on  the  Dwina  and  the 
Beresipa,  was  severely  wounded,  and 
escaped  being  taken  only  by  his  extraor- 
dinary coange.  In  the  campaign  of  1 8 1.3, 
he  lost  (August  23)  the  battle  of  Groes- 
beeren.  (q.  v.|  He  took  part  in  the  battle 
of  Leipsic  and  most  of  the  batdes  in  1814. 
After  the  capitulatioo  of  Paris,  he  de- 
clared for  the  provisional  government 
Louis  XVIII  appointed  him  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  grenadiers  and  royal  chas- 
seurs^ During  the  hundred  days,  he 
lived  upon  his  estate.  After  the  second 
restoration,  the  kin^  appointed  him  com- 
mander of  the  Parisian  national  guard — 
an  office  which  he  lost  at  die  suppression 
of  this  body,  in  1827.  In  1823,  he  was 
governor  of  Madrid. 

OuDNET.    (See  ClanpertonJ) 

OuBif,  St.  ;  a  small  village  about  five 
miles  N.  of  Paris,  with  1550  inhabitants. 
It  has  become  celebrated  in  history  by  the 
declaration  issued  here  by  Louis  XVIII 
(q.  v.),  May  2,  1814,  promising  to  main- 
tain constitutional  principles.  The  man- 
ufactures of  Temaux  have  also  given  it 
celebrity.  In  1351,  when  king  John 
founded  the  order  of  the  star,  he  assigned 
to  it,  as  its  place  of  assemblv,  the  ch&tean 
at  St  Ouen,  called  AbMe  Maisonj  whence 
the  knights  were  often  called  chevaliers 
dt  Nolik  Madson,  St  Ouen  is  adorned 
with  numerous  country  seats. 

OuiscoNsiN,  or  Wisconsin;  a  river 
of  the  North-West  Territor}'.  (q.  v.) 

Ounce.    (See  Jaguar,) 

OuRANO-OuTANo.    (See  w^e.) 

OuRcq,  Canal  de  l',  runs  fit>m  the 
river  of  the  same  name,  and  is  chiefly 
intended  to  supply  Paris  ^vith  water,  and 
to  feed  the  canals  of  St  Denis  and  St 
Martin.  Its  navigation  is  of  little  impor- 
tance. It  supplies  the  reservoir  La  Vil- 
lette,  to  the  N.  E.  of  the  city,  from  which 
the  water  is  conducted  into  the  city  by 
pipes.   The  expense  was  24,000,000  fttuics. 

OusELET,  sir  William,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  Orientalists  of  our  age,  was 
bom  in  Monmouthshire,  in  1771,  and,  in 
1787,  vifflted  Paris  to  perfect  himself  in 
the  French  language.  In  1788,  bis  friends 
purcliased  him  a  cometcy  in  tlie  eighth 
regiment  of  British  dragoons,  which  was 
then  stationed  in  Ireland.  All  his  leisure 
hours  he  employed  in  the  study  of  the 
Eastern  tongues,  and,  after  the  campaign 
aifjainst  the  French,  in  1794,  he  left  the 
militaiy  service  that  he  mifht  better  pur- 
sue the  study.  For  this  object  he  visited 
the  universit^'  of  Leyden,  and,  in  1795^ 
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pibliflhed  his  Oriental  MiscellaniM,  &c. 
He  was  afterwards  appointed  major  of  a 
re^ment  of  dragoons  at  Carlisle.    When 
this  regiment  was  reduced,  he  went  to 
London  to  devote  himself  to  his  ^vorite 
pursuits.    The  university  of  Dublin  con- 
ferred on  him  the  degree  of  doctor.    He 
also  received  maifcs  of  distinction  from 
several  other  universities  and  learned  eo- 
cieties.    When  negotiations  were  opened 
with  the  Persian  court,  he  accompanied 
his   brother,  the  ambassador   (sir  Gore 
Ouseley ),  as  private  secretary,  and,  in  1819, 
published  an  account  of  his  tmvels  in 
Persia.    Among  his  works  are  the  Ori- 
ental Collections  (1797, 3  volsi,  4to.),  partly 
extracts   and   translations  fi^Dm   Arabic, 
Persian  and  Turkish  manuscripts,  and  in 
part  essays ;  Observations  on  some  Medals 
andGemSjbearin^  Inscriptions  in  the  Pahla- 
vi  or  ancient  Persian  Character  (1801, 4to.) ; 
a  Translation  of  Ebn  Haukal,  &c.  (see 
Persian  Literatwre)',   a  descriptive  cata- 
logue of  his  excellent  collection  of  Per- 
sian, Arabic  and  Turkish  manuscripts,  and 
some  Anecdotes  from  Oriental  Bibliog- 
raphy (1827);  another  catalogue  of  lus 
Oriental  manuscripts  in  1831. 
OuTTLANKi^o.    (See  Flank,) 
OutlIwrt  is  the  putting  one  out  of  the 
protection  of  the  law.    Anciendy,  in  Eng- 
land, an  outlawed  felon  was  said  to  hdve 
caput  lupinum  (a  wolTs  head),  and  might' 
be  knocked  on  the  head  like  a  wolf^  oy 
any  one  tfiat  should  meet  him ;  for,  having 
himself  renounced  or  evaded  the  law,  he 
was  to  lose  its  protection,  and  ue  dealt 
with  as  in  a  state  of  nature,  where  every 
one  that  should  find  bun  might  slay  him. 
But  the  inhumanity  of  the  law,  in  this 
pespect,  had  become'  softened  as  early  as 
the  times  of  Bracton ;  and  now,  no  man 
is  entided  to  kill  him  wantonly,  and  in  so 
doing  he  is  guilty  of  murder.    A  defend- 
ant is  oudawed,  in  England,  upon  certain 
proceedings  being  had,  when  he  does  not 
appear  to  answer  to  an  indictment  or  pro- 
cess.    In  an  indictment  for  treason  or 
felony,  an  outlawry  of  the  party  indicted 
is  equivalent  to  a  conviction.    Any  one 
may  arrest  a  person  outlawed  on  such  an 
indictment,  either  of  his  own  motion,  or 
upon  a  warrant,  called  a  capias  uUagaiumf 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  him  to  execu- 
tion.   In  other  cases,  the  effect  of  out- 
lawry is  the  forfeiture  of  the  goods  of  the 
outkw  to  the  king,  in  whom  Uiey  become 
vested  for  the  benefit  of  die  plaintifl^  in  the 
suit  in  which  the  outlawry  is  had.    An- 
other consequence  of  outlawry  is,  that  the 
outlaw  cannot  bring  any  suit  or  process  in 
li'is  own  name ;  he  is,  in  this  respect,  de- 


paved  of  &fl  benefit  of  the  law,  and  is^ 
conseouendy,  stripped  of  all  his  civil  rij;fats. 
The  object  of  these  severe  penalties  is,  to 
compel  persons  sued  in  civil  process,  or 
indicted,  to  appear  and  answer,  instead 
of  absconding  and  leaving  the  kingdom. 
The  law  is  careful  that  so  heavy  penalties 
should  not  be  incurred  without  sufficient 
grounds,  and  the  most  exact  and  fi^rmal 
proceedings.  It  is,  accordinglv,  provided 
by  Magna  ChartOj  that  none  shaU  be  out- 
lawed otherwise  than  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  land.  The  ordinary  proceed- 
ing for  this  purpose  is,  to  issue  three  writs 
succesnvely,  to  arrest  the  deftodant  If 
he  is  not  to  be  found,  the  coroner  is  or- 
dered, by  writ,  to  exact  or  demand  him,  in 
five  county  courts  successively,  and  the 
sheriff  is  ordered  to  make  proclamation 
three  times,  in  the  most  public  places  in 
the  county  of  his  residence,  calling  upon 
him  to  appear  and  answer  to  the  suit  or 
indictment  If  he  does  not  thereupon 
appear,  a  judgment  of  outlawry  is  passed. 
1^  however,  there  is  any,  the  least,  defect 
in  the  proceedings,  this  judgment  may  be 
reversed  on  error.  No  process  of  out- 
lawry is  known  to  be  in  use  in  anv  of  the 
U.  States.  If  a  criminal  escapes  m>m  the 
country,  the  government  authorizes  its  of- 
ficers to  make  application  to  the  authority 
of  the  country  to  which  he  flees,  to  sur- 
render him,  tnat  he  may  be  brought  back 
and  put  upon  his  trial  When  a  person, 
answerable  in  a  civil  suit  upon  a  contract, 
leaves  the  country,  the  party  to  whom  he 
is  answerable  may,  in  most  cases,  fotiow 
him  to  the  foreign  country,  to  enforce  the 
contract  against  him  there. 

OoTLiiTE,  in  drawing,  is  the  representa- 
tion of  an  imaginary  fine  circumscribinff 
the  boundary  of  the  visible  superficies  of 
objects,  without  indicatinff,  by  shade  or 
li^ht,  the  elevations  and  depressions,  and 
without  color.  Only  one  indication  of 
light  and  shade  is  used  in  outlines — ^the 
greater  lighmess  or  darkness  of  the  fines, — 
and  a  sKilful  artist  can  produce  much 
effect  with  these  scanty  means.  The 
study  of  contour,  or  outline,  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  painter;  it  is 
to  him  what  tha  fimdamental  bass  is  to 
the  musician.  In  recent  times,  great  at- 
tention has  been  paid  to  oudine,  and  many 
engravings  have  been  published,  repre- 
senting oidy  the  outfines  of  celebrated 
works  of  art,  or  original  compositions,  in 
outlines,  by  celebrated  artists,  such  as 
Cornelius.  In  painting,  the  outlines  iqay 
be  sharp,  as  in  tne  ancient  German  school, 
or  more  soft  and  less  defined,  as  in  the 
Itahan  school. 
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Out  or  Trim;  the  state  of  a  ship 
when  ahe  is  not  properly  balanced  for  the 
purposes  of  naviaation,  which  may  be 
occasioned  by  a  defect  in  the  figging,  or 
in  the  stowage  of  the  hold. 

OutaieoER ;  a  strong  beam  of  timber, 
of  which  there  are  several,  fixed  on  the 
side  of  a  ship,  and  projecting  from  it,  in 
order  to  secure  the  masts  in  the  act  of 
careening,  by  counteracting  the  strain  they 
suffer  mm  the  effort  of  the  careening 
tackles,  which,  being  applied  to  the  mast* 
head,  draw  it  downwards,  so  as  to  act 
upon  the  Teasel  with  the  power  of  a  lever, 
whose  fulcrum  is  in  her  centre  of  goavity. 
-^Outrigger  is  also  a  small  boom,  occa- 
sionally tued  in  the  tops,  to  give  additional 
security  to  the  topmast 

Outworks  are  all  works  of  a  fortress 
which  are  situated  without  the  principal 
wall,  within  or  beyond  the  principal 
ditch.  They  are  designed  to  obstruct  the 
attack  upon  the  principal  wall,  to  inter- 
cept the  shot  against  the  same,  and  to 
afford  a  Literal  defence.  All  outworks 
must,  tberefi)re,  be  so  constructed,  1.  that 
the  enemy  must  attack  them  before  he 
can  reach  the  principal  wall ;  2.  that  they 
give  lateral  deience  to  the  principal  waU ; 
3.  that  they  completely  cover  all  parts  of 
the  principal  wall  fit>m  the  enemy's  bat- 
teries erected  beyond  the  glacis;  4.  that 
they  shall  be  conspicuous  mm  the  princi- 
pal walL  For  the  most  part,  though  not 
always,  they  are  some  feet  lower  than  the 
principal  waU.  The  most  common  out- 
works are,  1.  the  tenaUUf  which  lies  in 
the  ditch,  between  two  bastions,  before 
the  curtain,  and  has  usually  the  form  of  a 
re-entering  angle ;  2.  the  ravdin ;  by  it 
are  sometimes  placed,  3.  luneUea ;  4.  eovn* 
terguards  (anwrtfacet)  serve  as  a  protec- 
tion to  the  feces  of  the  bastion,  sometimes 
in  the  form  of  a  aaliant  angle  before  the 
bastion.  Beyond  the  principal  ditch,  yet 
united  with  it  by  their  ditches,  are  situ- 
ated (to  strengthen  important  points), 
5.  hom-teorkat  which  consist  of  two  demi- 
bastions  joined  with  a  curtain,  and  these, 
again,  are  attached  to  the  fortress  by  two 
winfis,  L  e.  walls  with  moats;  6.  croim- 
,  tMr£i,  where  a  whole  and  two  demi- 
bastions  are  employed,  instead  of  two 
half  bastions  only ;  /.  ienaUks,  consisting 
of  a  re-entering  anj^le,  which  is  appended 
to  ^e  fortress  by  wmgs.  If  there  are  two 
neighboring  re-entering  angla^  then  the 
work  is  caffed,  8.  a  douUe-ttnadU ;  if  the 
two  winffs  are  not  pandilel,  but  converg- 
ing or  diverging,  tnen  they  are  called, 
9.  iwaUovf'M'tmls^  and,  10.  baanet-h-pritre, 
dec.    In  the  places  of  arms,  of  the  cov- 


ered way,  as  in  almost  all  odier  out  wotka, 
there  are  frequendy  constructed  woiks  of 
various  forms,  which  are  called,  II.  re- 
douhU*  On  the  glacis,  or  near  its  foot, 
frequently  stand,  12./fe&et,  or,  la  luneiie$^ 
which  have  a  diape  resembling  the  bastion, 
and  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  No.  3 ; 
I4u  dtkukeduforks ;  they  become,  15.ybri9, 
or  detached  JbHs,  when  they  are  distant 
500  paces,  and  more,  finom  the  glacis,  arc 
larger  and  more  substantial,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  fortified  also  behind. 

OuvR4.Rn,  Gustavus  Julian,  bom  at 
Nantes,  in  1775,  was  at  first  a  merchant 
there,  and  acquired  a  large  fortune  by 
successful  speculation.  &mg  well  ac- 
quainted wim  the  condition  of  affeirs,  and 
with  men,  he  undertook  extensive  con- 
tracts for  supplies  during  the  time  of  the 
repuMic,  under  Napoleon^  reign,  and  after 
the  restoration.  Fouehe  sent  him,  on  a 
secret  mission,  to  England,  in  1810,  for 
the  purpose  of  sounding  the  disposition 
of  the  government  in  regard  to  peace. 
Napoleon  having  sent  a  secret  messenger 
to  London  on.  the  same  business,  both  of 
them  failed  in  their  punx)se,  and  were 
obliged  to  leave  England.  Ouvrard  was 
thrown  into  prison,  and  Fouch^  lost  his 
place,  in  consequence  of  the  affiir.  Ou- 
VFBid's  contract  for  the  sopply  of  the 
French  army  in  Spain,  in  loSS^  involved 
him  in  a  process,  which  resulted  in  his 
acquittal  (See  lYanUj  JEgkfru  ^  v(d.  v, 
p.  &39.)  Ouvrard  has  himself  given  an 
account  of  this  afi^,  in  his  interesting 
MhwirtB  »wr  aa  Vieet  sur  ses  Opiraiions 
Jbhandh-ti,  of  which  we  have  a  translation 
in  English. 

OvART  (diminutive  of  ommi,  an  egg). 
The  ovaria  are  two  flat  oval  bodies,  about 
one  inch  in  length,  and  rather  more  than 
half  in  breadth  and  thickness,  suspended 
in  the  broad  ligaments,  about  the  distance 
of  one  inch  fi^m  the  uterus  behind,  and  a 
little  below  the  Fallopian  tubes.  They 
include  a  number  of  vesicles  or  ova,  to 
the  amount  of  13  to  20,  of  di&rent  sizes, 
joined  to  the  internal  surfece  of  the  ora< 
ria  by  cellular  threads  or  pedicles,  and 
Gontam  a  fluid  which  has  the  appearance 
of  thin  lymph.  The  ovaria  prepare  what- 
ever the  female  supplies  towards  the 
formadon  of  the  foetus:  this  is  proved  by 
the  operation  of  spaying,  which  consists 
iu  the  exturpation  or  the  ovaria,  after  which 
the  animal  not  only  loses  the  power  of 
conceiving,  but  desire  is  for  ever  extin- 
guished. These  vesicles  have  been  gen- 
erally regarded  as  little  eggg,  which  de- 
tach themselves  from  the  ovary  after 
fecundation,  and  are   canied  into  the 
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cavity  of  the   womb  by  the  Fallopian 
tubes. 

Ovation.    (See  TViumph.) 

OvERBECK,  Frederic,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  among  the  living  painters  of 
Germany,  was  bom  in  Liibeck,  1789,  and 
studied  his  art  in  Vienna,  since  1806.  In 
1810,  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  became 
a  Catholic,  married,  and  has  resided  ever 
since.  Overbeck  belongs  to  the  admirers 
of  the  simplicinr  and  quainmess  of  the 
first  Italian  and  uerman  painters,  of  which 
his  productions  affoid  decisive  proofs.  He 
was  selected,  with  Schnorr  and  Veit,  to 
paint,in  fresco,  the  villa  of  the  nuirquis  Mas- 
simi.  His  task  wasto  represent  scenes  from 
TasBO.  In  eveiy  picture  he  shows,  indis- 
putably, that  he  is  Dom  for  an  artist ;  th^ne 
are  great  beauties  in  every  one  of  them, 
yet  many  persons  do  not  like  his  sim- 
plicitjr,  which  frequendy  degenerates  into 
childic^ness  and  quainmess.  The  past 
cannot  be  restored,  not  even  in  art. 

OvERBURT,  sir  Thomas,  principally 
known  by  the  tragic  circumstances  of  his 
deadi,  was  descended  from  an  ancient 
family  in  Gloucestershire.  He  was  bom 
in  1581,  in  Warwickshire,  and,  in  1595, 
was  entered  a  Mow-commoner  of  Queen's 
college,  Oxford.  After  taking  a  degree, 
he  removed  to  the  Middle  Temple,  for 
the  study  of  the  law ;  but  his  inclination 
being  more  turned  to  polite  literamre,  he 
preferred  the  chance  of  pushing  his  for- 
tune at  court  In  1604,  he  contracted  an 
acquaintance  with  Robert  Car,  the  worth- 
less favorite  of  James  L  The  ignorance 
and  mean  qualifications  of  this  minion 
rendered  the  services  of  a  man  of  parts 
and  education,  like  Overbury,  exceedmgly 
welcome,  and  he  repaid  his  services  oy 
procuring  for  him,  in  1608,  the  honor  of 
knighthood,  and  the  place  of  a  Welsh 
judge  for  his  fitther.  The  intimacy  con- 
tinued to  be  mutually  advantageous,  until 
the  fiivorite  engaged  m  his  amour  vrith  the 
countess  of  Essex.  Sir  Thomas  counte- 
nanced this  gallantry  in  the  first  instance ; 
but  when  that  infamous  woman  had,  by  a 
series  of  disgraceful  proceedings  (but  too 
much  countenanced  by  the  king  himself), 
procured  a  divorce  firom  her  husband,  he 
opposed  the  projected  marriage  between 
her  and  her  gallant,  by  the  strongest  re- 
monstrances. This  counsel  Car  (tlien 
become  viscount  Rochester)  communi- 
cated to  the  lady,  who  immediately  exer- 
cised her  influence  for  the  removal  of  her 
adversary.  An  attempt  was  made  to  place 
hfan  at  a  distance,  by  appointing  him  to  a 
foreign  mission  ;  but,  relying  upon  his 
ascendency  with  the  favorite,  which  he 


exercised  with  considerable  arrogance,  he 
refused  to  accept  it  On  the  cround  of 
disobedience  in  declining  the  king's  ser- 
vice, he  was  inmiediatery  arrested,  and 
committed  a  close  priscHier  to  the  Tower, 
in  April,  1613,  and  all  access  of  his  friends 
was  debarred.  At  length,  fear  of  his 
resentment  and  disclosures,  if  released, 
induced  Car  and  the  countess  (now  be- 
come his  wife)  to  cause  mfbcted  viands  to 
be  administered,  at  various  times,  to  the 
unhappy  prisoner,  who  finally  fell  a  sacri- 
fice to  a  poisoned  clyster.  Sept  15, 1613. 
All  these  facts  afterwards  appeared  in  evi- 
dence, when  the  accomplices  in  the  mur- 
der were  tried,  and  sir  Gervase  Elways, 
the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  a  creamre  of 
Car's,  with  several  others,  were  con- 
demned and  executed.  Car  and  his  lady 
(then  become  earl  and  countess  of  Somer- 
set)  were  also  convicted  and  condemned^ 
but,  to  the  disffrace  of  James,  pardoned 
for  no  aasignabK  cause  that  vrill  not  add 
to  die  ignominy  of  the  proceeding.  Sir 
Thomas  Overbuiy  wrote  both  in  verse 
and  in  prose,  and  his  poem,  entitled  the 
Wife,  has  been  much  admued. 

Overt  ;  the  same  with  open.  Thus  an 
owri  act  signifies  an  act  which,  in  law» 
must  be  cl^iriy  proved,  and  such  as  is  to 
be  alleged  in  eveiy  indictment  for  high 
treason. 

Overture,  in  music ;  an  introductory 
symphony,  chiefly  used  to  precede  great 
musical  compositions,  as  oratorios  and 
operas,  and  intended  to  prepare  the  hear- 
er for  the  following  composition.  But  the 
Germans  have  even  composed  overturef| 
for  poetical  worics,  as  Beethoven's  overture 
to  Gothe's  Egmont  Overtures  are  often 
played  independently  of  the  work  for 
which  they  were  vintten,  as  at  the  begn< 
ning  of  concerts;  but  their  highest  office 
is  to  convey  to  the  intelligent  lover  of  mu- 
sic the  whole  character  of  the  following 
piece,  or  to  concentrate  its  chief  musical 
ideas,  so  as  to  give  a  sort  of  outline  of  if 
in  instrumental  muac.  The  latter  mode 
of  composing  overtures  was  first  conceiv- 
ed by  the  French,  and  such  is  the  charac- 
ter of  the  overtures  of  then:  great  comnos- 
ers,  pardculariy  Cherubim.  Charles  Maria 
von  Weber,  in  the  overtures  to  the  Frei- 
scbfitz  and  Oberon,has  observed  this  rule^ 
which  did  not  exist  when  Mozart  com- 
posed his  admirable  overtures  to  Ficaro 
and  Don  Juan,  in  which  the  p;eneral  char- 
acter of  the  following  piece  is  given.  In 
the  eldest  overtures  the  fiif^ue  was  the  chief 
part,  preceded  by  agrooe  in  { time,  not  too 
much  prolonged,  and  closing  in  the  dom^ 
inante.    The  grave  was  often  repeated  af - 
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ler  the  fugue.  Most  of  the  overtures  of 
Handel's  oratorios  have  this  form.  An- 
other form  came  into  vogue  at  a  later  pe* 
nod — three  musical  parts,  in  different 
moveai6iit»>-«n  allegro,  an  andante,  and 
again  an  allegro,  or  presto,  were  united. 
At  present,  the  most  usual  form  is  a  bril- 
liant and  passionate  a22i^fiio,  preceded  by 
a  short,  solemn  passage.  Gluck,  in  his 
overture  to  hfki^enia  in  Mlis,  was  the 
firtt  who  usea  this  form. 

Ovioius,  Publius,  sumamed  ^aso,  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  Roman  poets  of 
the  Augustan  age,  was  of  an  equestrian 
&mily,  bom  at  oulmo,  in  the  country  of 
the  Pelignians,  B.  C.  4a  Though  inferi- 
or to  some  of  his  contemporaries  m  purity 
and  finish  of  style,  he  is  surpassed  by  none 
of  them  in  graceful  elegance  and  versatil- 
ity, although  sometimes  disfigured  by  pnn 
lixity,  a  straining  after  antitheses,  and  a 
forced  pleasantry.  But  he  is  ver^  happy 
in  exhibiting  the  minute  and  pecuhor  tnuts 
of  passion.  Many  of  his  tales  are  uncom- 
monly lively  and  pleasing ;  for  example, 
Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  Deedalus  and  Ica- 
rus, Philemon  and  Baucis.  Ovid  says 
himself  in  the  tenth  el^  of  the  fourth 
book,  in  which  he  describes  his  ieelings 
and  his  life,  that  be  was  bom  a  poet. 
In  spite  of  the  exhortations  of  his  father, 
who  wished  to  make  him  a  lawyer,  he  had 
been  inclined  from  childhood  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Muses,  His  travels  in  Greece 
and  A»a  added  to  his  accomplishments. 
Ula  fondness  for  ease  and  the  enjoyments 
of  life,  which  his  fortune  plaoed  within 
his  power,  prevented  him  nrom  spending 
tiuch  time  in  perfecting  his  verses.  His 
poetiy  has  much  of  a  sensual  character, 
but  is  distinguished  for  the  choice  of  the 
nibjects,  and  for  beauty  of  description. 
His  most  celebrated  work,  a  poetic  picture 
of  mythology,  is  the  Metamorphoses, 
^tten  in  nexametera — an  extraordinary 
▼ork,  if  we  regard  itasa  whole,  asitunques- 
iionablv  was  me  design  of  the  author  that 
it  should  be.  Connected  by  a  band  which 
we  are  often  in  danger  of  losing  fit>m  our 
sight,  we  see  a  beautiful  series  of  differ- 
ent tales  drawn  from  a  formless  chaos. 
We  see  the  world,  with  its  harmony  and 
order,  and  every  thing  which  lives  and 
moves  in  it,  unfolded,  mrough  the  mytho- 
logical and  ancient  times,  down  to  the 
days  of  Julius  Cesar.  Each  one  of  these 
tales  ends  with  a  metamorphosis  \  but  this 
frequently  appears  like  an  episode,  while 
a  long  series  of  verses,  which  have  not 
the  least  relation  to  it,  contain  all  tliat 
is  most  beautiful  and  attractive.  Similar 
to  this  is  another  poem  of  Ovid's,  in  dis- 


tichs,  in  which  some  tale  from  mytholo- 
gy, or  from  tlie  old  Roman  and  Italiaa 
history,  is  given  for  eveiy  remarkable  day 
and  festival  of  the  Roaoan  calendar,  it  b 
called  the  Fcuti,  but  embraces  in  six  books 
only  the  first  six  months.  We  have  three 
other  poems  of  bison  the  subject  of  love, 
all  wntten  in  elegiac  measure :  the  Jhno- 
fM,  or  Roman  love  songs ;  the  JlrsAmandi 
(Alt  of  Love);  and  the  Rtmedium  Jhnon8,OT 
Remedy  of  Love.  They  contribute  to  give 
us  an  idea  of  the  corrupt  state  of  morals 
at  tliat  time  in  the  Roman  empire.  Ovid 
also  attempted,  and  not  without  suc- 
cess, a  new  and  peculiar  kind  of  poetry. 
We  have  twenty-one  pieces  called  He- 
roides  (q.  v),  some  of  which,  however, 
are  considered  as  spurious.  He  wrote  al- 
so elegies,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word, 
that  is,  songs  of  lamentation  (he  calls  them 
JVisUa),  and  letters  {Epistola  ex  Panto), 
likewise  in  elegiac  verses,  and  written  in  a 
similar  train  of  thought,  during  bis  exile. 
Even  in  these  poems  his  tone  is  &r  from 
being  depressed,  although  bis  heart  was 
heavy,  and  the  burden  of  years  was  al- 
ready pressing  upon  him.  The  stream 
of  his  verses,  however,  in  these  produc- 
tions, ii  sometimes  shallow ;  yet  here  and 
there  we  find  places  where  bis  feelings  are 
expressed  with  truth  and  liveliness.  Un- 
til his  fiftieth  year  Ovid  appears  to  have 
lived  almost  solely  for  poetry  and  lor 
pleasure,  in  an  easy  intimacy  with  his  re- 
lations and  friends,  and  was  a  welcome 
visitor  at  the  court  of  Augustus.  His 
works  were  well  adapted  to  the  public 
taste,  and  had  obtained  him  much  reputa- 
tion ;  and  he  might  have  hoped  to  pass 
the  remaining  vean  of  his  life  in  peace 
under  the  shadow  of  his  laurelsL  But 
Augustus  suddenly  banished  him  to  To- 
mos,  OB  tlie  inhospitable  coasts  of  the  Black 
sea,  the  liabitation  of  the  rude  Gets.  He 
declares,  in  more  than  one  place,  that  an 
error,  and  not  a  crime,  was  the  cause  of 
his  exile.  He  frequently  calls  his  poetry 
the  cause  of  all  his  unhappiness.  His  li- 
centious verses  were  certainly  not  the 
cause  of  his  punishment,  but  he  hints  that 
he  had  seen  something,  and  thus  drawn 
upon  himself  the  anger  of  Augustus. 
Many  think  that  tliis  had  reference  to  the 
shameful  licentiousness  of  Julia,  the  in- 
famous daughter  of  the  emperor.  Ovid 
died  at  Tomos,  after  ten  years  of  exile,  at 
the  age  of  sixty,  A.  D.  18.  Among  the 
poems  which  he  lefl,  there  is  a  piece,  in 
elesiac  verses,  called  the  Ibis,  full  of  abuse 
ana  maledictions  against  some  unknown 
person.  Some  other  smaller  poems  are 
falsely  attributed  to  him.    But  many  real- 
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\f  antbentic  pieces  have  been  lost ;  among 
othen,  his  trafedy  Medea*  Amontf  the 
beet  editbns  of  the  entire  woiks  of  Ovid, 
and  of  some  particular  poems,  is  ^at  of 
Nicholas  Heinsius  (Amsterdam,  1658-— 61, 
9  vols.,  12mo.),  improved,  and  accompa* 
nied  with  notes  by  Btirmann  (1727,  Ajn- 
sterdam,  4  yoIs^  4to.).  From  this,  with  the 
notes  of  Heincdus,  and  an  excellent  verbal 
index,  Fischer  published  a  new  edition 
(Lein8ic,1756andl773,4vol8.).  Mitscfa- 
erlicn  published  an  edition  of  the  complete 
works  from  the  text  of  Burmadn  (Crdttin- 
gen,  1796--98, 2  vols.).  The  latest  is  that 
of  Baumgarten  Crusius  (1825).  Of  the 
Metamorphoses  Gierig  has  given  a  good 
edition,  with  an  excellent  Latin  conunen- 
taiy  (Leipsic,  1804 — 7 ;  new  edition,  Leip- 
sic,  1821—23, 2  vols.);  and  likewise  of  the 
Fagti  (Leipsic,  1812—14).  Of  the  elegies 
and  epistles  an  edition  with  notes  has  teen 
published  by  Harles  (Erlangen,  1772)  and 
Oberlin  (Strasburg,  1778).  De  St  Ange 
(died  in  1811^  maide  a  good  translation 
of  Ovid's  woiKs  into  French  verse  (new 
edition,  P&ris,  1824, 11  vols.). 

Oviparous.    (See  Egg.) 

Owen,  John,  D.  D.,  an  EngUsh  non- 
conformist ditine,  vras  bora  at  Stadham, 
in  Oxfordshire,  in  1616,  of  which  place 
his  father  was  vicar.  He  studied  at  Ox- 
ford, and  remained  at  coUege  until  his  2l8t 
year.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war,  he  took  part  with  me  parliament,  be- 
came a  tutor  in  the  family  of  sir  Robert 
Bonner,  and  chaplaui  to  lord  Lovelace, 
but  subsequently  repaired  to  London, 
where  he  wrote  his  Display  of  Arminian- 
ism,  which  was  published  in  1642.  He 
had  hitherto  been  a  Presbyterian  in  mat- 
ters of  church  government,  but  now 
adopted  the  Congregational  or  Inde- 
pendent mode,  as  more  conformable  to 
the  New  Testament,  and  published  his 
reasons.  During  the  sie^  of  Colchester, 
he  became  acquainted  with  general  Fair- 
fax, and,  having  acquired  great  celebrity, 
was  appointed  to  preach  at  Whitehall,  the 
day  after  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  He 
was  soon  after  introduced  to  Cromwell, 
whom  he  accompanied  in  his  expeditions 
both  to  Ireland  and  Scotiand,and,  in  1651, 
was  made  dean  of  Christ-church  college, 
Oxford,  and,  in  1652,  was  nominated  by 
Cromwell,  then  chancellor  of  the  univer- 
sity, his  vice-chancellor.  On  the  death 
of  the  protector,  he  was  deprived  both  of 
that  and  his  deaneiy,  by  the  influence  of 
the  Presbyterian  party.  At  the  meeting 
of  his  brethren  at  the  Savoy  in  1658,  he 
took  a  great  part  in  drawing  up  the  con- 
f  niith   of  the   Congregatioiml 


churches.  While  the  lull  to  revise  the 
conventicle  act  was  pending,  he  drew  up 
reasons  against  it,  which  were  laid  before 
the  lords.  He  died  in  1683»  in  the  63d 
year  of  his  age.  Doctor  Owen's  works, 
which  are  of  a  high  Calvinistic  character, 
amount  to  seven  volumes  in  folio,  twenty 
in  4to.,  and  thiriy  in  8vo.  In  this  number 
are  an  Exposition  on  the  Episde  to  the 
Hebrews  (m  4  vola,  folio) :  a  Discourse 
on  the  Holy  Spuit ;  a  complete  Collection 
of  Sermons^  and  several  Tracts  (folio);  an 
Inquiry  into  the  ori^al  Nature,  Institu- 
tion, &c«  of  Evancelical  Churches  (4to.); 
an  Account  of  the  Nature  of  the  Protestant 
Religion,  &c. 

OwBif,  Robert,  was  bom  at  Newtoven, 
Montgomery^ire,  about  1772,  and  inher- 
ited a  moderate  fortune.  He  was  eariy 
engaged  in  the  business  of  making  ma- 
chinery and  spinning  cotton  atManches* 
ter,  and  afterwards  manai^,  during  three 
or  four  years,  a  large  spmning  establish- 
ment there.  He  then  formed  a  partner 
ship  with  some  other  manufacturers  of 
Manchester,  and  built  the  Chorlton  mills. 
In  1800,  he  became  proprietor  of  the 
celebrated  works  at  New  Lanark,  which 
had  been  erected,  sixteen  years  before,  by 
his  fiither-in-law,  Mr.  Dale,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Clyde,  about  a  mile  from  the  town 
of  Lanark.  Mr.  Owen  had  for  some  time 
been  engaged  in  the  study  of  plans  for 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  poor,  and 
he  here  attempted  to  carry  them  into 
etiSbcL  Some  idea  of  his  scheme  may  be 
obtained  from  his  New  View  of  Society 
(1813),  his  Memeriabto  the  Ooveraments 
of  Europe  and  America  (1819),  and  Mac 
nab*s  Description  of  the  Establishment  at 
New  Lanark.  The  number  of  pei'sons 
employed  at  New  lAnaiiL  is  not  less  than 
250().  Thev  work  from  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning  till  seven  in  the  evening ;  and 
the  children  are  engaged  at  school  from 
eight  till  ten  at  night  In  the  general  ar- 
rangement of  his  economies,  and  in  the 
most  trifling  details  of  the  doily  life,  Mr.O  w- 
en*s  will  is  supreme.  His  practice  seems  to 
have  been  taken  from  the  Moravian  setUe- 
ments,  but  vrith  this  difference,  that  among 
them  property  is  in  common ;  but  by  his 
plan  such  things  only  are  in  common  as 
tend  to  general  advantage.  The  outlines 
of  it  are  these  : — ^A  society  is  formed  con- 
sisting of  laborers  in  agriculture  and  man- 
ufacturers, who  shall  occupy  a  certain  por- 
tion of  ground,  say  20,000  acres.  A  spot 
in  the  centre  is  enclosed  for  the  township, 
on  each  side  of  which  the  ground  is  laid 
out  in  spots  for  a  supply  of  food.  Tlie 
square,  or  township,  is  occupied  by  people 
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employed  in  manufketares,  or  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  setdement  The  farm-houses, 
barns,  cart-houses  and  stables  are  placed 
on  the  most  convenient  spots,  and  the 
centre,  or  town,  is  thus  arranged:  the 
town  forms  a  very  lai||e  oblong  square  ; 
on  one  of  the  longest  sides  the  houses  for 
the  inhabitants  are  built,  and  on  the 
shorter  sides  are  the  school  and  dwellinss 
for  the  boys,  and  on  the  other  side  those  for 
the  girls.  In  the  centre  is  a  large  house  for 
the  society  to  eat  in,  and  around  it  various 
offices.  The  large  space  between  these 
buildings  and  die  houses  is  filled  ud  by 
gardens,  play-^unds  for  the  children, 
&c. ;  and  behmd  the  children's  schools 
are  bleaching-^unds  for  drying  linen, 
&c.  Thus  far  is  certain,  that  Mr.  Owen's 
own  settlement  of  New  Lanark,  instead 
of  appearing  like  a  refuge  for  the  poor, 
exhibits  a  picture  of  ease,  happiness,  neat- 
ness and  content  The  avowed  principle 
upon  which  his  establishment  is  reflated 
is  that  of  humanity  to  the  laborers,  includ- 
ing a  regard  for  their  intellectual,  phys- 
ical and  moral  welfare.  The  discipline  to 
which  they  are  subjected  is  strict,  but  they 
are  provided  with  means  of  amusement 
as  well  as  of  instruction.  Music  and 
dancing,  which  Mr.  Owen  considers  as 
means  of  reforming  or  preventing  vicious 
habits,  by  promoting  cheerfulness,  and  re- 
laxing the  mind,  are  encouraged  among 
them.  Mr.  Owen  is  of  opinion,  that  man 
is  the  creature  of  circumstances,  and  that 
therefore  his  character  depends  altogether 
on  his  situation ;  it  is  only  necessary  to 
surround  him  with  circumstances  adapted 
to  the  dispositions  which  it  is  desirable  to 
produce,  and  he  will  become  what  he 
should  be.  The  doctrine  of  fhture  ac- 
countability, he  thinks,  has  caused  most 
of  the  evil  which  exists  in  the  worid ;  hu- 
man nature  has  Tiever  been  understood  by 
society ;  all  the  various  systems  of  religion 
which  have  prevailed  in  the  world  are 
founded  in  prejudice  and  delusion,  and 
contain  too  much  error  to  be  of  any  use  in 
the  present  advanced  state  of  society.  (See 
Griscom's  Year  in  Europe,)  Communi- 
ty of  goods,  as  we  have  before  stated,  to 
a  certain  extent,  a  general  equality,  and 
cooperation  for  the  common  welfiire,  are 
also  parts  of  his  system,  which,  in  many 
of  its  features,  has  been  carried  on  by  the 
cooperative  societies  (q.  v.)  in  England. 
Mr»  Owen's  success  in  his  manu&cturing 
establishment  at  New  Lanark,  led  him  to 
assert  with  much  confidence  that  his  prin- 
ciples were  applicable  on  any  scale,  in  ag- 
ricultural as  well  as  in  commercial  nations, 
and  might  be  universally  employed  as  an 


antidote  to  all  the  evils  which  seem  in- 
separable fit>m  society  on  its  ancient  foot- 
ing. In  1825,  he  accordingly  purchased 
Rapp's  establishment  of  New  Harmony, 
in  Indiana  (54  miles  below  Vincennee), 
consisting  of  from  80  to  100  laree  and 
substantial  buildings,  with  the  land  in  an 
excellent  state  of  cultivation.  Here  he 
collected  around  him  from  700  to  800  per- 
sons, among  whom  were  a  considerable 
number  of  men  and  women  of  education, 
enamored  of  the  new  "social  system," 
The  churches  were  converted  into  work- 
shops, general  equally  was  proclaimed, 
and  all  toe  membere  of  the  society  met  in 
the  evenings  to  dance  or  sing  together. 
Matrimony  was  declared  to  be  in  no  way 
indissoluble,  as  it  was  considered  a  great 
absurdly  to  promise  never-ending  love; 
and  children  were  no  impediment  to  a 
separation,  because  from  their  second 
year  tliey  belonged  to  the  community, 
and  were  all  brought  up  together.  The 
duke  of  Saxe- Weimar,  who  nas  given  an 
interesting  description  of  New  Harmony, 
found  the  better  pan  of  the  society  dissat- 
isfied with  their  boasted  equalinr,  and  it 
soon  after  came  to  an  end.  Mr.  Owen, 
after  publishing  his  Declaration  of  Mental 
Independence,  July  4,  1826,  returned  to 
Europe,  and  the  social  system  at  New 
Harmony  was  abandoned.  Other  com- 
munities on  Mr.  Owen's  s}'stem  have  been 
formed  in  Great  Britahi  and  Ireland,  and 
have  effected  much  good  among  the  poor. 
The  utility  of  some  parts  of  the  system  is 
not  to  be  denied ;  but  it  must  be  confesed 
that  there  ai-e  fundamental  errora  connect- 
ed with  it ;  and  it  will  hardly  be  doubted 
that  its  application  to  society  in  seneral  is 
neither  practicable  nor  desirable.  (See 
St,  Simon,) 
OwHTHEE.  (See  Sandwich  Islands,) 
Owl  {strix) ;  a  nocturnal  bird  of  prey, 
whose  appearance  and  harah  voice  are  well 
known.  They  are  distinguished  by  having 
a  larffe  head,  very  large  eyes,  directed  for- 
wards, encircled  by  a  ring  of  fine  feathen 
covering  the  base  of  the  beak  and  the 
opening  of  the  ear.  Their  external  toe 
can  be  turned  behind  at  pleasure.  If  any 
analogy  is  allowable  between  difierent 
tribes  of  animals,  the  owls  might  be  said 
to  resemble  moths,  and  to  difi^  from  the 
diurnal  birds  of  prey  as  these  do  from  but- 
terflies. They  are  wholly  nocturnal  (ex- 
cept a  fow  species),  seeking  for  their  prey 
during  the  evening  or  night;  and,  noni 
the  enormous  size  of  the  pupils  of  their 
eyes,  they  are  enabled  to  see  well  in  tbe 
dark;  while,  in  the  day,  their  sense  of 
sight  is  imperfect}    hence,  during  this 
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time,  they  keep  concealed  in  some  secure 
retreat  Their  hearing  is  Teiy  acute,  and 
their  pkimage  soft  and  loose,  enabling 
them  to  fly  without  noise,  and  thus  to 
come  on  their  prey  in  an  unexpected 
?nanner.  They  teed  on  small  birds,  mice, 
bats  and  moths,  swallowing  them  entire, 
and  casting  up  the  indigestible  parts  in  the 
Ibrm  of  small  balls.  They  breed  in  fis- 
sures of  rooks,  or  in  holes  of  trees,  the 
female  laving  from  two  to  six  eggs.  They 
are  found  in  every  part  of  the  globe.  The 
genus  sirix  of  Linnaeus  has  been  variously 
subdivided  by  modem  naturalists.  Cuvier 
admits  the  following  sub-genera :  otus, 
vlulaj  ttrix  symium,  bitbo  sumia^  nydea, 
nndipes,  scops, — In  North  America  there 
are  ten  or  twelve  species  of  these  birds, 
some  peculiar  to  the  country,  and  others 
common  to  the  two  continents.  These 
nave  been  arranged  b^  Bonaparte  (see 
Anncds  Lyceum  JvaL  HisL)  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  sub-genus mmta ;  S,  fune- 
rea^  or  hawk-owl  (nycUa^  scops  symiumj 
hubo,  Cuv.) ;  blackish-brown,  thickly  spot- 
ted with  white,  beneath  varied  with  white 
and  brown ;  tail  with  narrow  white  bands, 
and  reaching  three  inches  beyond  the 
wings  ;  feet  densely  covered  with  long 
feathere ;  bill  yellow.  This  species  is  very 
rare :  it  inhabits  the  north  of  both  conti- 
nents. S,  nyctea  (snow  owl) ;  white,  more 
or  less  spotted,  and  barred  with  dusky; 
tail  rounded,  reaching  but  Ktde  beyond 
the  wings ;  feet  densely  covered  with  lone 
feathers;  bill  black;  inhabits  the  north 
of  both  continents ;  not  very  uncommon. 
SI  cunicti^om  (burrowing  owl);  cinnamon 
gray,  spotted  witti  whitish ;  beneath  white, 
Sfiotted  with  cinnamon  brown ;  tall  even, 
reaching  but  little  beyond  the  wings;  feet 
covered  with  short,  scattered  bristlea 
This  is  peculiar  to  America,  is  found  near 
the  RocKy  mountains,  and  as  far  south  as 
Paraguay.  5.  asio  (mottled  or  red  owl) ; 
dark  brown;  young  tawny  red,  mottled 
with  black,  pale  brown  and  ash-color; 
wings  sponed  with  white ;  beneath  white, 
mottled  with  black  and  brown ;  tail  even, 
reaching  to  the  tip  of  the  wings;  feet 
(tensely  covered  with  short  feathers ;  m- 
habits  America;  common.  Sub-genus 
ulula  [otus,  vluia,  bubo,  symium,  Cuv.). 
S.  otus  (long-eared  owl) ;  mottled,  prima- 
ries banded  with  ferruginous;  tufb  lonj; 
wings  reaching  beyond  the  tail ;  found  m 
both  continents ;  common.  S,  brachyotos 
(short-eared  owl) ;  whitish  ferruginous, 
spNOtted  with  dark  brown  ;  tufb  short ; 
wings  reaching  to  the  tip  of  the  tail ;  found 
in  both  continents ;  common.  S,ivebuio»a 
(barred  owl) ;  pale-brown,  with  transverse, 
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whitish  spots;  beneath  whitish ;  neck  and 
breast  with  transverse  bars ;  belly  and 
vent  with  longitudinal  streaks  of  brovm ; 
tail  reaching  beyond  the  wings;  bill  yel- 
low; found  in  both  continents;  common. 
£•.  ocflk^a /little  owl);  dark-brown,  spot- 
ted with  wnite ;  beneath  whidsh,  spotted 
with  reddish-brown;  tail  short,  reaching 
about  to  the  tip  of  the  wings ;  very  small ; 
inhabits  both  continents ;  more  common  in 
America.  Snb-aenus  hitbo,  S.  Virginiana 
(great  homed  owl) ;  mottled ;  primaries  and 
tail-feathers  banded  with  black  and  dusky ; 
auricular  conch  restricted  ;  wings  not 
reaching  to  the  tip  of  the  tail ;  very  laige ; 
found  in  most  parts  of  America.  &cinerea 
(cinereous  owl) ;  dark-brown,  mottled  with 
whitish ;  face  white,  with  black,  concen- 
tric ciroles ;  tail  reachine  beyond  the 
wings ;  both  fiisciated ;  the  bands  mottled ; 
bill  yellowish-white ;  iris  yellow ;  inhabits 
arctic  America,  the  largest  species  in  this 
country.  Sub-senus  sirix.  S.  Jkmmca 
(bam  owl);  yellowish  tawny,  with  small 
spots  of  white ;  beneath  whitish,  with 
blackish  points ;  wings  reaching  two 
inches  beyond  the  tail ;  bill  whitish ;  found 
in  both  continents.  There  are  several 
other  species  said  to  exist  in  America; 
thus  Mr.  Say  indicates  S.  bvbo  and  pJudtE- 
noidest  &c.  The  bam  oudj  also  called 
common  screech  or  wkUe  owl,  is  a  bird  of 
elegant  plumage,  in  length  between  thir- 
teen and  fourteen  inches ;  stretch  of  wing 
three  feet  It  is  very  common  in  Europe, 
North  and  South  America,  in  the  deserts 
of  Tartary,  in  Persia,  Hindoostan,  and 
even  in  Australasia,  and  is  met  with  at 
the  cape  of  Good  Hone,  In  Europe,  it 
chiefly  frequents  inhabited  districts,  and 
deposits  from  two  to  six  eggs  in  a  hole  of 
a  wall,  under  the  eaves  of  buildings,  in 
decayed  trees,  &c.,  without  any  formal 
nest.  It  usually  haunts  churches,  towers, 
bams,  maltings,  farm-houses,  &c.  In  a 
state  of  nature,  it  generally  leaves  its 
haunts  about  twilight,  skimming  along  the 
ffround,  exploring  the  neighboring  woods 
for  prey,  and  returning  before  simrise, 
making  a  sort  of  blowing  noise,  like  the 
snoring  of  a  man  with  his  mouth  open. 
When  it  flies  or  alights,  it  doles  out  cer- 
tain lugubrious  notes,  which,  added  to  the 
solemnity  of  the  scene,  especially  when 
near  church-yards,  often  inspire  awe  and 
apprehension  in  the  minds  of  the  igno- 
rant 

OwLEirspiEOEL.    (See  Eulenspiegd,) 

Ox  ;  the  ^neral  designation  for  the 

different  qwcies  and  varieties  of  the  genus 

bos.     This  is   distinguished   by  having 

smooth  horos^  directed  sideways^  and  then 
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curving  upwards  ot  fbrwnrds  in  a  aeau^ 
lunar  form.  The  common  ox  (B.  taunu) 
ba3  a  flat  forehead,  which  is  longer  than 
it  is  broad,  and  round  horns  placed  at  the 
two  extremities  of  a  projecting  line  which 
separates  the  front  from  the  occiput:  the 
horns,  however,  differ  so  much  in  their 
form  and  direcdon  in  the  numerous  vari- 
eties which  domestication  has  produced 
in  this  species,  that  no  specific  character 
can  be  based  upon  them.  The  colors  of 
these  animals  are  extremely  variable,  being 
reddish,  white,  gray,  brown,  black,  &c. 
As  with  most  of  the  other  animals  which 
have  been  in  a  suite  of  domestication  from 
the  earliest  ages,  it  is  difficuh  to  determine 
firom  what  s[)ecie8  they  were  originally 
derived:  it  has  been  generally  supposed 
that  it  was  the  boa  uruSj  but  Cuvier  has 
shown  that  this  idea  is  erroneous.  To 
few  animals  is  man  more  indebted  for  im- 
portant services  than  to  the  common  ox, 
and  none  afford  him  so  many  articles  of 
food.  Throughout  a  great  part  of  the 
world,  its  flesh  is  the  principal  article  of 
animfd  food,  while  from  the  milk  of  the 
female,  of  itself  an  almost  indispensable 
part  of  our  diet,  are  manufactured  cheese^ 
butter,  cream,  &c.  The  skins  furnish  the 
greatest  part  of  the  leather  used  in  the 
arts.  In  fact,  there  is  scarcely  any  part 
of  this  valuable  animal  that  is  not  useful 
to  mankind.  The  horns  are  converted 
into  combe,  knife-handles,  &c.;  glue  is 
made  from  the  refuse  of  the  skin,  hoofi, 
&c.;  the  bones  form  a  cheap  substitute 
for  ivory;  the  blood  is  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  prussian  blue ;  the  hair  is 
used  by  plasterers,  and  the  fat  in  the 
formation  of  candles  and  soap, — ^The  pe- 
riod of  gestation  of  the  cow  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  human  species,  and  she 
most  generally  has  but  one  at  a  birth. 
The  young,  like  that  of  the  horse,  is  very 
perfect  and  vigorous  soon  afler  birth, 
though  it  needs  the  care  of  the  mother  for 
a  considerable  time.  It  attains  its  fiiH 
vigor  at  about  three  years,  and  the  natural 
term  of  its  life  is  about  fourteen  years. 
The  domesticated  ox  is  liable  to  many 
diseases,  one  of  which  arises  from  its 
swallowing  the  hairs  that  it  licks  from  its 
own  body.  These  hairs,  beinff  indigesti- 
ble, remain  in  the  stomach,  and  at  la^  be- 
come united  into  large,  solid  halls.  The 
varieties  produced  by  domestication  and 
climate  are  innumerable,  and  impossible 
to  designate. — B.  una  (wild  bull;  bison 
of  the  ancients).  This  species  is  distin- 
guished by  an  arched  forehead,  wider 
than  it  is  long ;  horns  attached  below  the 
occipital  ridge ;  by  the  length  of  its  legs ; 


by  an  additknal  pair  of  ribs ;  by  a  woolly 
hair  which  covers  the  neck  and  head  of 
the  nude,  forming  a  beard  under  the  cfato. 
This  animal  appears  to  have  formeriy  been 
a  nadve  of  all  parts  of  Europe,  but  is  now 
only  found  in  the  forests  of  Lithuania,  &c. 
It  is  exceedingly  ferocious  and  intractable. 
One  of  the  most  extnordinarv  species  is 
the  B,  grwmieM  (grunting  ox,  borse-tailefl 
ox,  or  yack).  This  is  a  small  animal, 
with  a  tail  resembling  that  of  a  horse,  and 
also  with  a  mane  on  the  neck  and  back. 
It  has  a  short  head,  broad  nose,  and  large 
ears ;  the  horns  are  short,  slender,  round, 
upright,  sharp-pointed,  and  bend  inwards. 
The  whole  body  is  covered  with  long 
hair,  and  is  entuely  black,  except  the 
front,  ridge  of  the  back,  and  Uiil,  which 
are  white.  There  is  much  dispute  about 
the  size,  sonoe  traveUers  describing  it  as 
smaller  than  the  domestic  cow,  whUe  oth- 
ers suite  that  it  is  far  larger.  The  only 
specimen  in  this  country,  brought  from 
the  mountains  of  Thibet,  and  in  the  coUec- 
tion  of  the  Philadelphia  museum  company^ 
is  small,  not  exceeding  an  Aldemey  cow 
in  size.  From  the  accounts  of  Russtan 
naturalists,  it  appears  probable  that  there 
are  two  varieties^  differing  materially  in 
size.  The  voice  of  these  animals  is  very 
peculiar:  instead  of  lowing,,  like  the  other 
species  of  this  genus,  they  utter  a  sound 
resembling  the  gnmting  of  a  hog.  They 
are  susceptible  of  domestication,  but  al- 
ways retain  some  of  their  natural  ferodty. 
The  wild  breed  are  very  dangerous^ 
fighting  desperately  when  attacked.  The 
most  valuable  part  of  these  animals  is  their 
tail.  They  form  the  standards  designating 
the  rank  of  superior  oflicers  in  the  Turk- 
ish army,  and  are  extensively  used  in  In- 
dia as  brushes  to  drive  away  insects:  they 
are  also  employed  by  the  Chinese  to  adorn 
their  caps.  (See  Bison,  Buffalo^  Muak  OxJ) 

OxAUEVRiTE ;  a  mineral  from  the  hot 
spring  of  Oxhaver,  in  Iceland.  It  oc- 
curs in  thin  veins  and  crysUils,  which  are 
acute  octahedrons,  with  a  square  base.  It 
appears  to  be  a  variety  of  apophyllite. 

Oxalic  Acid.  This  acid  may  be  ob- 
tained from  sugar,  os  follows :— To  6  oz. 
of  nitric  acid,  in  a  stoppered  retort,  add 
by  degrees  1  oz.  of  loaf^ugar  m  small 
lumps.  A  gentle  heat  may  be  applied 
during  the  solution,  and  nitric  oxide  will 
be  evolved  in  abundance.  When  the 
whole  of  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  distil  off 
a  part  of  the  acid,  till  what  remains  in  the 
retort  has  a  sirupy  consistence ;  and  this 
will,  on  cooling,  form  regular  crystabi 
amounting  to  58  parts  from  100  of  sugar. 
These  crystals  must  be  dissolved  in  water. 
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reeryitallized,  and  dried  on  Uottiiif  paper. 
Numerous  other  eubatanceai  when  treated 
by  difltiUadon  with  nitric  acid,  afibid  the 
oxalic  acid ;  aucb  as  honey,  gum  Arahic, 
alcohol,  the  sweet  matter  contained  in  (at 
of  oils,  the  acid  of  cherries,  the  aeid  of 
tartar,  beech  wood,  the  acids  of  currants, 
citrons,  nspberries,  silk,  hair,  tendons, 
wool,  also  other  animal  substances,  as  the 
coaculum  of  blood,  and  whites  of  egg& 
1M[.  Beithollet  mentions  a  difSsreoce  w- 
tween  animal  and  vegetable  substances 
thus  treated  with  nitric  acid,  viz.  that  the 
former  yielded,  besides  ammonia,  a  lai^ 
quantity  of  an  oil  which  the  nitric  acid 
could  not  decompose;  whereas  the  oily 
pans  of  vegetables  were  totally  destroyed 
by  the  action  of  this  acid.  He  further  re- 
maritSythat  the  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  fur* 
nished  by  vegetable  matters,  thus  treated* 
is  proportionable  to  their  nutritive  quaUty, 
and  particularly  that  from  cotton  be  could 
not  obtain  any  sensible  quantiQr.  Oxalic 
acid  is  found  ia  the  state  of  oxalate  of 
lime  in  the  roots  and  leaves  of  a  great 
number  of  plants.  It  pardculariy  abounds 
in  the  leaves  of  the  9xaH$  aeetoseUa^  and 
of  the  0.  cortiftcukrfa.  The  crustaceous 
lichens  coot^  nearly  one  half  their  weight 
of  oixalatie  of  lime*-a  substaiice  which  is 
to  thene  plants  what  cart)onatB  of  lime 
is  to  coraWoes,  and  phosphate  of  Hme 
to  anUnal  hones.  Oxalic  acid  ciystallizee 
in  four-fiided  |»isro8,  the  sides  of  which 
are  alternately  broad  and  narrow,  and  the 
suomiitB  dihedral  Theyareeffloresoentin 
dry  air,  but  attract  a  litde  humidity  if  it 
be  damp*  They  are  soluble  in  one  part 
of  hot  and  two  of  cold  water,  and  are 
deconaposable  tw  a  red  heat,  leaving  a 
small  quantity  of  a  coaly  residuum  :  their 
acidity  is  so  great,  that,  when  dissolved  in 
9600  times  their  weight  of  water,  the  solu- 
tion reddens  litmus  paper,  and  is  percepti- 
bly acid  to  the  taste.  The  oxalic  acid  is 
a  good  test  for  detecting  lime,  which  it 
separates  from  all  the  other  acid%  ludess 
they  are  present  in  excess.  It  has  likewise 
a  greater  affinity  for  lime  than  for  any 
other  of  the  bases,  and  forms  with  it  a 
pulverulent,  insoluble  salt  With  baiTte& 
It  forms  an  insoluble  salt,  but  capable  of 
dissolving  in  water  acidulated  witn  oxalic 
acid.  Oxalate  of  masnesia,  too,  is  insolu- 
ble unless  the  acid  is  m  excess.  The  ox- 
alate of  potash  exists  in  two  states,  that  of 
a  neutral  salt,  and  that  of  an  acidule.  The 
latter  is  generalW  obtained  finom  the  juice 
of  the  leaves  of^the  sorrel,  ten  parts  of 
whioh  vield  five  of  juice,  which  give  a  little 
more  than  one  two  hundredths  of  the  sbIl 
which  requires  to  be  repeatedly  crystallizea 


in  order  to  obtain  it  pure.  It  unites  with 
barytes,  magnesia,  soda  and  ammonia,  and 
most  of  the  metallic  oxides,  into  triple  salts. 
This  salt,  besides  its  use  in  taking  out  ink- 
qK>t8,and  as  a  test  of  lime,  forms,  with  sugar 
and  water,  a  pleasant,  cooling  beverage,  and 
possesses  considerable  powers  as  an  anti- 
septic Oxalic  aeid  acts  as  a  violent  poi- 
son when  swallowed  in  the  quantity'  of 
two  or  three  drachms }  and  several  fiital 
accidents  have  lately  occurred,  in  couse- 

2ueDce  of  its  being  improperly  sold  for 
«psom  salts.  Its  vulgar  name  of  sdUs^ 
under  which  the  acid  is  bought  for  the 
purpose  of  whiteninj;  boot-tops,  occaaioiis 
these  lamentable  mistakes.  The  imme- 
diate rejeetioii  firom  the  stomach  of  this 
acid  by  an  emetic,  aided  by  copious 
draughts  of  warm  water  containing  bicar- 
bonate of  potash,  or  soda,  chalk,  or  carbo- 
nate of  magnesia,  are  the  proper  rem- 
edies. 

OxKKSTiXRN,  Axel,  count  of;  a  Swedish 
statesman,  bom  at  Fano,  in  Upland,  in 
1583.  His  own  inclinations  and  the  wishes 
of  his  fiimily  having  destined  him  fi>r  the 
church,  he  applied  himself  at  Rostock, 
Wittenberg  ana  Jena,  principally  to  theol- 
<>8y9  ^r  the  study  of  which  ne  always  re- 
tained a  predilection.  After  fiiushing  his 
studies,  he  visited  most  of  the  German 
courts,  and,  in  1602,  returned  to  Sweden. 
In  1606^  Charlee  IX  sent  him  on  a  public 
mission  to  Mecklenburg,  and,  in  1608,  he 
was  admitted  into  the  senate,  in  which  his 
thirteen  immediate  ancestors  had  held  a 
seat  The  infirmities  of  age  having  in- 
duced his  sovereign,  not  long  afier,  to  ap- 
point a  regency,  Oxenstiem  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  it,  and,  on  the  accession  of 
Gustavos  Ado]phus,wa8  made  chancellor. 
In  1614,  he  accompanied  the  new  king  to 
Germany,  and  soon  after  had  the  satismc- 
tionof  seeing  the  hostilities  between  Swe- 
den and  Russia  terminated  by  the  honor- 
able peace  of  Stolbova.  He  was  subse- 
quently appointed  govemor-^neral  of 
all  the  conquests  of  the  Swedish  arms  in 
Germany;  and  when  Gustavus(q.v.)  pen- 
etrated into  the  heart  of  that  country,  Ox- 
enstiern  was  invested  with  full  powers  in 
all  affiuTi,  both  civil  and  military,  on  the 
Rhine,  and  fixed  hia  head-quarters  at 
Mentz,  while  Gustavus  advanced  into  Ba- 
varia and  Franconia.  On  the  fall  of  his 
master  at  Liitzen  (1633),  he  exerted  him- 
self in  every  way  to  protect  Sweden  and 
her  allies,  and  visited  Dresden  and  Berlin, 
to  concert  measures  for  continuing  the 
war.  The  Swedish  government  conferred 
cm  him  full  powers  to  adopt  any  measures 
v^hich  he  considered  for  the  public  good. 
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He  therefore  asBembled  a  oongran  at 
Heilbronn,  in  which  he  was  recon^niaed 
aa  the  head  of  the  Protestant  league. 
This  league  was  held  together  and  sup- 
ported solely  by  his  influence  and  wis- 
dom, and,  in  1696^  he  returned  to  Sweden, 
afler  an  absence  of  ten  yean,  hiid  down 
his  extraordinary  powers,  and  took  his  seat 
in  the  senate,  as  chancellor  of  the  king- 
dom, and  one  of  the  five  guardians  of  the 
queen.  His  great  aim  was  to  bring  the 
German  war  to  a  successful  conclusion; 
and  with  this  desien  be  sent  his  son  John 
to  Germany,  in  ue  capacity  of  Swedish 
plenipotentiary.  In  1645,  he  assisted  in 
the  negotiations  with  Denmark  at  Bronise- 
bro,  and,  on  his  return,  was  created  count, 
by  queen  Christina  (q.  v.),  and  at  the 
same  time  was  elected  chancellor  of  the 
uniyersity  of  UpsaL  When  the  queen 
declared  her  intention  of  naming  her  suc- 
cessor, Oxenstiem  opposed  that  measure 
with  all  his  influence,  and  resisted,  with 
still  stronger  urgency,  her  determination 
to  abdicate  the  crown ;  finding  her,  how- 
ever, fixed  in  her  resolution,  he  pretended 
sickness,  as  an  excuse  for  stayine  away, 
and  taking  no  part  in  a  step  which  be 
foresaw  would  be  the  beginning  of  evil. 
From  that  time,  be  took  no  pleasure  in 
public  aflain,  although  he  continued  to 
serve  his  countiy  with  Zealand  ability  un- 
til his  death,  in  1^4.  Oxenstiem  must 
be  ranked  among  the  peatest  men  who 
have  taken  a  distinguished  part  in  the 
aflairs  of  the  European  world.  Great  and 
elevated  views,  a  wonderful  political  sa- 
gacity and  foresight,  firmness  and  loftiness 
of  purpose,  wisdom  in  contriving  and  pru- 
dence and  energy  in  executing,  a  strict  in- 
tegrity, and  a  constant  devotion  to  the 
welfare  of  his  countiy,  are  among  the 
characteristics  of  this  great  statesman. 
The  constitution,  which  was  prepared  by 
him,  and  accepted  by  the  states  of  Swe- 
den in  1634, is  esteenied  apolitical  master- 
piece. 

Ox-Ete  ;  a  small  cloud  or  meteor,  seen 
at  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  pre- 
sages a  dreadful  storm.  It  appears  at  first 
in  the  form  or  size  of  an  ox^s  eye,  but  de- 
scends with  such  celerity,  that  it  seems 
suddenly  to  overspread  the  whole  hemi- 
sphere, and  at  the  same  time  forces  the  air 
with  such  violence,  that  ships  are  some- 
times scattered  several  ways,  some  di- 
rectly contrary,  and  many  sunk  down- 
right 

Oxford;  a  city  of  Enghmd,  capital  of 
the  coun^  to  which  it  gives  name;  45 
miles  S.  E.  of  Worcester,  58  W.  by  N.  of 
London,  74  S.  W.  of  Cambridge ;  Ion. 


P  le^  W. ;  kL  5^45^  N. ;  populatkm,  in- 
cluding the  university,  16,364.  It  is  aa 
episcopal  see,  and  seat  of  a  univenity. 
It  is  delightfullv  situated  on  a  gentle  emi- 
nence, in  a  valiev  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Isis  and  Cherwell,  and  near  the  Thames. 
Along  these  rivers,  and  between  them  and 
the  city,  lies  a  tract  of  beautiful  and  luxu- 
riant meadows.  For  the  beauty  and  mag- 
nificence of  its  buildings,  Oxford  is  equal- 
led by  few  cities  in  the  world.  From  the 
neighborii^  heights  it  presents  a  grand 
and  imponng  spectacle,  from  the  number 
and  variety  of  its  spires,  towers,  domes  and 
other  public  edifices,  while  these  struc- 
tures, by  their  niagnitude  and  splendid 
architecture,  give  it,  on  a  nearer  approach, 
an  air  of  the  most  striking  magnificence. 
The  High-street  is  one  of  me  most  beauti- 
ful in  the  workl.  The  houses  inhabited 
b]r  tradera  are  mdiflfbrent  The  city  con- 
tains a  cathedral,  thirteen  elegant  panBb 
churches,  houses  of  worship  for  Catholics, 
Quakers,  Methodists  and  Baptists,  a  town 
and  county  hall,  a  iail,  a  bridewell,  an  in- 
firmary, market  buildings  and  charity 
schoob.  Four  membera  are  sent  to  par- 
liament, two  for  the  city,  and  two  for  the 
university.  Markets  on  Wednesday  and 
Saturday.  Oxford  has  no  staple  manu- 
facture or  branch  of  trade,  but  derives  its 
chief  support  from  the  university.  It  is 
an  ancient  town,  was  the  residenoe  of  Al- 
fifed,  and  has  often  been  the  seat  of  the 
English  kings  and  pariiaments.  Tlie 
university  of  Oxford,  m>m  the  extent  and 
number  of  its  buildings  and  institutions, 
and  the  wealth  of  its  endowments^  is  by 
far  the  greatest  in  the  world.  Its  origin 
is  involved  in  obscurity :  some  suppose 
that  it  was  founded,  and  some  that  it  was 
revived,  by  Alfred ;  others  fix  its  origin 
considerably  later.  It  is,  as  is  well  known, 
distinguished  for  its  attachment  to  tory 
principles,  and  has  been  the  seat  of  classicaJ 
teaming  in  England,  while  in  Cambridge 
mathematical  science  has  been  more  as- 
siduously cultivated.  It  consists  of  twenty 
colleges  and  five  halls,  each  of  which 
forms  an  establishment  within  itself  hav- 
ing its  own  students  and  teachers,  reve- 
nues and  regulations ;  yet  they  are  all  unit- 
ed under  the  government  of  one  untvera- 
ty.  The  ofiicere  by  whom  the  universi^ 
is  immediately  governed,  are  the  chancel- 
lor, high  steward,  vice-chancellor,  and  two 
proctors.  In  addition  to  the  private  ofii- 
cere in  each  college  and  hall,  who  see  that 
due  order  and  discipline  are  preserved, 
and  all  the  liberal  sciences  taught,  th^e 
are  twenty-three  pubhc  professors  of  the 
several  arts  and  sciences.    In  1899,  ttie 
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memben  of  ooDTOcatloa  were  2965 ;  mem- 
hfm  on  the  books,  5009.  About  one  tbird 
of  tb^ie  ore  maintained  by  tbe  revenues 
of  the  univereity ;  tbe  rest  live  at  (heir 
own  expense.  The  students  wear  a  pe- 
culiar dress.  Tbe  buildings  of  the  uni- 
versity are  vei^  magnificent,  and  excel 
those  of  Cambridffe ;  yet  the  chapel  of 
King's  college  at  Cambridge  is  thought  to 
surpass  any  single  edifice  at  Oxford.  The 
other  edifices  belonging  to  tbe  universinr, 
bcarides  the  oolleffes  and  halls,  are  the  pub- 
lic schools,  the  %odleian  library,  the  pic- 
ture celery,  the  theatre,  capable  of  contain- 
ing 4O00  persons,  the  Clarendon  printing- 
house,  the  RadcIifiTe  library,  the  Ashmole- 
an  museum,  the  astronomical  observatory, 
and  tbe  botanic  garden.  The  Bodleian 
library  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  val- 
uable in  Europje.  (See  Libraries.)  There 
are  four  terms  m  the  year  at  the  two  Eng- 
lish universities.  To  obtain  tbe  deffree 
of  bachelor  of  arts,  a  residence  of  three 
Years,  or  twelve  tennsi  is  necessary  at  Cam- 
bridge ;  four  years,  or  sixteen  terms,  at  Ox- 
ford, except  in  case  of  sons  of  peers,  and 
the  eldest  sons  of  baronets  and  knifhta, 
who  may  stand  candidates  after  three 
yean.  For  the  degree  of  master  of  arts, 
three  more  years  are  required.  A  nerson 
of  two  years  standing  may  be  admitted  a 
student  of  the  civil  law  ;  after  beinff  five 
years  a  student,  he  may  receive  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  civil  law;  and  in  four 
yean  more,  tbe  degree  of  doctor.  The 
degree  of  bachelor  M  divinity  is  conferred 
on  masters  of  aits  of  four  yean  standing, 
and  tbe  degree  of  doctor  four  yean  after. 
(See  (7ntver««^.)— Some  of  the  eminent 
men  educated  at  Oxford  are  Wicklifte, 
Wolsey,  More,  Raleigh,  Chillingworth, 
Hampden,  Harvey,  Clarendon,  Hale,Locke, 
Addison,  Steele,  Bkckstone,  Lowth,  John- 
son, Adam  Smith,  Jones,  Gibbon  and  Fox. 
The  colleges  and  halls  (see  ColUgt),  with 
the  date  of  their  foundation^  and  number 
of  fellowships  and  scholarships,  are  ex- 
hibited in  the  folk>wing  table  :— 

ColUgtB.  Foun.       FeiL    8ehol. 

1.  Merton     1264  .  .  24  .  .    4 

3.  Univenrity 1280  .  .  12  .  .  17 

a  Baliol 1281  .  .  12  .  .  14 

4.  Exeter 1314  .  .  25  .  .    1 

5.  Oriel 1326  .  .  18  .  .  13 

a  Queen's 1340  .  .  24  .  .  16 

7.  New  CoUege .  .  1386  .  .  70 

&  Lincoln 1427  .  .  12  .  .    8 

9.  All-Souls 1437  .  .  40 

JO.  Magdalen 1456  .  .  40  .  .  30 

11.  Brazen-Nose .  .  1509  .  .  20  .  .  32 
•2.  Corpus-Christi .  1516  .  .  20  .  .  20 
40# 


CoUegtM,  Foun,*     FdL    BeM 

la  Christ  Chuich  .  1525  .  .  20  .  .  20 

14.  Trinity 1554  .  .  12  .  .  12 

15.  Sl  JoWs 1557  .  .  50  .  .    3 

16.  Jesus 1571  .  .  19  .  .  18 

17.  Wadham 1613  .  .  15  .  .  15 

la  Pembroke   .  .  .  1620  .  .  14  .  .  30 

19.  Worcester  .  .  .  1714  .  .  21  .  .  13 

20.  Hertford 1740  .  .  12  .  .    4 

HdUt.  Fom 

1.  St  Alban's 1200 

2.  St  Edmund's  .  .  .  1317 

a  St  Mail's 1325 

4  New  Inn 1391 

a  Magdalen 1480 

(See  Wood's  Htstoria  Univ.  Oxon.,  and 
Muntt  Oxonimaes ;  Ackerman's  History 
of  (he  Umversihi  of  Oxford;  the  articles  in 
the  fint  and  third  numben  of  the  Quar- 
teriy  Journal  of  Education ;  and  the  Unrvtr- 
siiy  Calendar.) 

Oxford  ;  the  north-west  tovmship  in 
Butler  county,  Ohio,  adjoining  the  state 
of  Indiana.  The  land  belongs  in  fee- 
simple  to  the  Miami  university,  which  is 
here  located.  The  township  is  six  miles 
square,  and  contains  about  3000  inhab- 
itants. Miami  university  was  chartered 
in  1809 ;  it  went  into  opention  in  1824. 
The  number  of  instructers  is  11 ;  the  num- 
ber of  alumni,  51 ;  the  number  of  stu- 
dents, 82.  Its  library  connsts  of  1000  vol- 
umes, and  the  students'  libraries  have 
1200  volumes.  Commencement  is  on  the 
last  Wednesday  in  September.  The  an- 
nual revenue  or  the  institution  is  more  than 
94000,  and  tlie  funds  are  rapidly  increas- 
inff.  The  situation  is  represented  as  de- 
li^tfully  pleasant  and  healthy. 

Oxford  Cbronicle.  (See  Arundelian 
Marbles.) 

Oxford,  Lord.    (See  HarUy.) 

Oxides.    (See  Oxygen.) 

Oxus.    (See  Gfifton.) 

OxTOEN  Gas  was  discovered  by  doctor 
Priestley  in  1774,  and  by  Scheele  in  1775, 
without  previous  knowledge  of  Priesdey's 
discovery.  It  received  the  names  ofjree 
/Mr,  dofhlogisHcated  enr,  pure  axr,  and 
viUd  mr^  from  its  proper^  of  support- 
ing oombusdon  and  animal  life — ^tenns 
changed,  by  the  inventors  of  the  new 
nomenclature,  to  oxygen  gas,  from  its 
property  of  giving  acidity  to  compounds 
m  which  it  predominates  (^f,  acid,  and 
/cvco^M,  to  produce).  Oxygen  denotes  its 
mvitating  matter,  or  substance,  when  not 
m  die  gaseous  state ;  oxygen  gas  is  the 
name  given  to  it  in  its  elastic  form.  Oxy- 
gen is  the  most  extensively  diffused  of 
material  substances.    In  the  state  of  gas^ 
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it  formfi  one  Mh  of  the  atmosphere ;  it  is, 
also,  the  principal  component  part  of  wa- 
ter, formmg  eight  ninths  of  it  by  weight 
It  easts  in  acids,  in  the  alkalies,  and 
earths,  and,  consequently,  in  their  saline 
compounds.  It  is  combined  with  metals ; 
is  found  in  numerous  foniis  of  combina- 
tion in  mineral  substances,  and  is  an 
abundant  ingredient  in  all  vegetable  and 
animal  matters.  It  is  also  tlie  most  ener- 
getic, in  its  chemical  asencies,  of  all  the 
elements  of  matter ;  and  the  history  of  its 
properties  and  combinations  fonns  the 
most  important  subject  in  chemistry. 
Oxygen  gas  no  where  exists  pure  and  im- 
combined;  hence  certain  processes  are 
required  to  obtain  it  in  an  insulated  form. 
These  consist,  chiefly,  in  applying  heat  to 
some  of  its  compounds,  in  which  it  is 
retained  by  a  weak  attraction.  The  sub- 
stances commonly  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose, are  the  peroxide  of  manganese  and 
the  obtorate  of  potash.  It  may  be  pro- 
cured fifom  the  former  in  two  ways; 
either  by  heating  it  to  redness  in  a  gun- 
barrel  or  iron  retort,  or  by  putting  it  into 
a  flask,  with,  half  its  weight  of  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid,  and  heating  the 
mixture  by  means  of  a  lamp.  To  obtain 
it  from  the  mansanese,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  heat  it  to  a  full  red  heat,  in  an  iron  retort 
The  gas  obtained  by  the  first  process  is  the 
purest ;  that  by  the  laner  is  liable  to  contain 
small  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  and  hy- 
drogen, but  it  is  sufliciently  good  for  ordi- 
nary purposes.  Oxygen  gas  is  colorless,  in- 
odorous and  tastelesH,  and  is  rather  heavier 
than  common  air,  its  specific  gravity  being 
1.111.  It  is  absorbed  by  water  very  spar- 
ingly, 100  cubic  inches  of  water,  freed  from 
<Mr  by  boiling,  absorbing  about  3^  cubic 
inches,  under  a  common  atmospheric  tem- 
perature and  pressure.  Its  most  striking 
propeny  is  that  of  exciting  and  supporting 
combusdon.  A  candle,  or  wax  taper, 
freshly  extinguished,  is  re-lighted  on  being 
immersed  in  a  bottle  of  this  gas.  A  por- 
tially-kindled  piece  of  charcoal,  on  being 
intix)duced  into  it,  also  inflames  with 
great  rapidity  and  brilliancy.  But  the 
most  interesting  combustion,  in  this  gas, 
is  that  of  iron  wire,  or  a  watch-spring, 
which  only  require  to  have  their  tempera- 
ture excited  by  the  previous  burning  of  a 
piece  of  sulphur-match  attached  to  them 
at  the  extremity,  in  order  to  be  kindled 
into  the  most  vivid  and  intense  combus- 
tion, burning  with  sparks  and  scintilla- 
tions, until  pieces  many  inches  in  length 
are  consumed ;  and  this  in  a  jar  of  the  gas 
not  holding  above  three  pints  or  a  quart 
Phosphorus,  on  being  previously  lighted 


in  a  pendent  ipooo,  and  lowered  into  a 
jarof  oxyffen  gas,  bums  with  the  evolu- 
tion of  a  iifht  so  intense  as  scarcely  to 
bear  being  H>oked  upon  with  the  naked 
eye.  During  the  burning,  in  each  of 
these  instances,  the  oxygen  is  consumed ; 
and  the  products  of  the  combustion,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  the  iron,  are  substances 
possessed  of  acid  properties.  Oxygen  gas 
IS  equally  poweiful  in  sustaining  animal 
life  by  respiration.  If  an  animal  be  con- 
fined in  a  given  quantity  of  it,  it  will  live 
four  or  five  times  longer  than  a  similar 
animal  will  do  in  the  same  volume  of 
atmospheric  air.  If,  asain,  an  animal  be 
confiiied  in  a  gas  which  cannot  afiford 
oxygen  to  it,  it  immediately  dies.  It  is 
fi)uud  that  a  quanfi^  of  oxygen  gas  al- 
ways disappears,  or  is  consumed,  during 
respiration,  and  is  indispensable  lo  the 
continuance  of  life ;  and  atmospheric  air, 
or  any  j[as,  sustains  life  only  from  the 
oxygen  It  contains,  and  is  capable  of 
afiording  to  the  blood.  Pure  oxygen  gas, 
however,  is  not  well  adapted  to  animal 
existence.  If  an  animal  be  confined  in  a 
given  quantity  of  it,  its  respiration  be- 
comes hurried  and  laborious  before  the 
whole  of  the  oxygen  is  consumed ;  and  it 
dies  even  though  so  much  oxygen  is  pres- 
ent that  another  animal,  of  the  same  spe- 
cies, introduced  into  the  residual  air,  will 
live.  From  whence  it  appears,  that  pure 
oxygen  proves  too  highly  stimulating  for 
animal  life.  As  mixed  in  our  atmosphere^ 
it  is  precisely  adapted  to  the  support  of 
animal  existence.  The  oxygen  fbrms  on- 
ly one  fifth  of  its  weight,  and  is  diluted 
mdx  a  large  volume  of^another  gas,  of  an 
opposite  or  negative  quality.  (See  Atfro- 
geru)  Oxygen  gas  has  been  administered, 
with  good  effects,  in  diseases  of  the  thorax, 
in  paralysis,  general  debility,  &c.  A  re- 
nwrkable  case  was  that  of  a  large  dog,  that 
had  been,  for  several  hours,  compKtely 
drowned,  and  yet,  in  consequence  of  an 
injection  of  this  gas  into  bis  lunss,  was 
perfectly  restored  to  life  and  all  his  func- 
tions in  a  veiT  short  time.  Oxygen  has 
a  very  powerful  attraction  for  most  of  the 
simple  bodies,  and  there  is  not  one  of 
them  with  which  it  may  not  be  made  to 
combine.  The  act  of  combining  with 
oxygen  is  called  oxidation^  and  the  bodies, 
after liavingunited  with  it,  are  said  to  be 
oxidized.  The  compounds,  so  formed, 
are  divided,  by  chemists,  into  acids  and 
oxides.  The  first  division  includes  those 
compounds  which  possess  the  general 
properties  of  acids,  and  the  second  com- 
prehends those  which  not  only  want  that 
character,  but  many  of  which  are  highly 
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alkaline,  and  yield  salts  by  aiutiDg  with 
acids.  The  phenomena  of  oxidation  are 
▼ery  variable.  It  is  sometimes  produced 
with  ffi'eat  rapidity,  and  with  the  evolu- 
tion or  heat  and  light,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
iron  wire  above  alluded  to ;  on  other 
occasions  it  takes  place  slowly,  and  with- 
out any  appearance  of  heat  or  light,  as  is 
exemplified  by  the  rusting  of  iron  when 
exposed  to  a  moist  atmosphere.  All  in- 
flammable or  combustible  substances  de- 
rive theur  power  of  burning  in  the  open 
aur  from  tneir  affinity  for  oxy^n.  The 
changes  experienced  by  bummg  bodies 
are  no  less  remarkable  than  the  alteration 
which  appears  in  the  oxvgen  in  which 
they  are  burned.  While  the  oxygen  loses 
its  power  of  supporting  combustion,  the 
inflammable  substance  lays  aside  its  com- 
bustibility, becommg  an  oxidized  body, 
and  incapable  of  being  burned  again,  even 
in  pure  oxygen.  It  has  also  acquired  an 
addition  to  its  weight.  It  is  an  error  to 
suppose  that  bodies  lose  any  thinff  while 
they  burn.  The  materials  of  our  fires  do, 
indeed,  disappear;  but  when,  by  means 
of  a  suitable  apparatus,  we  detain  the 
products  of  the  combustion,  it  is  found 
that  Uiey  'weigh  more  than  the  inflamma- 
ble matter  that  has  been  burned ;  and  the 
increase  in  weight  is  exactiy  equal  to  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  which  has  dunppeared 
during  the  process.  For  many  years  be- 
fore the  discovery  of  oxygen  gas,  all  com- 
bustible bodies  were  supposed  to  contain 
a  certain  principle,  which  was  called  phh- 
gistofij  to  the  presence  of  which  was  as- 
cribed their  combustibility.  It  was  sup- 
posed tiiat  when  a  body  bums,  phlogiston 
escapes  from  it,  and  that,  when  the  body 
has  lost  phlogiston,  it  ceases  to  be  com- 
bustible, and  is  then  a  dephlogisticated  or 


incombustible  substance.  A  metallic  oxide 
was  consequendy  reffarded  as  a  simple  sub- 
stance, and  the  metu  itself  as  a  compound 
of  its  oxide  with  phlogiston.  The  heat  and 
light  which  accompany  combustion,  were 
attributed  to  the  rapidity  with  which  phlo- 
ffiston  is  evolved  during  the  process,  Tlie 
discovery  of  oxygen,  and  the  experiments 
of  Lavoisier,  overthrew  this  doctrine.  On 
burning  phosphorus  in  a  jar  of  oxyfsn, 
he  observes  ttiat  a  considerable  quantity 
of  the  gas  disappeared,  that  the  phospko- 
lus  sained  in  wei([^t,  and  that  the  increase 
of  tne  latter  exactiy  corresponded  to  the 
loss  of  the  former.    That  oxygen  is  really 

S present  in  the  oxidized  body,  he  proved 
by  a  very  decisive  experiment  Some 
uid  merctuy  was  confined  in  a  vessel 
oxygen  gas,  and  exposed  to  a  tempera- 
ture sufficient  for  causing  its  oxidation. 
The  oxide  of  mercuiy,  so  produced,  was 
put  into  a  small  retort,  and  hettled  to  red- 
ness, when  it  was  re-converted  into  oxy-. 
gen  gas  and  fluid  mercury,  the  quantity 
of  the  oxysen  being  exactiy  equal  to  what 
had  corobmed  with  mercury  in  the  first 
part  of  the  operation. 

Oyer  avd  Terminek  (Drmeh,  to  heat 
and  determine),  in  English  law,  is  a  court 
held  by  virtue  of  the  king's  conomisBion, 
to  hear  and  determine  all  treasons,  fel- 
onies and  misdemsanors.  This  commis- 
sion is  usually  directed  to  two  of  the  judges 
of  the  circuit,  and  several  gentlemen  of 
the  county ;  but  the  judges  only  are  of  tiie 

Suorum,so  that  the  rest  cannot  act  without 
lem.    (4  £{adt  2690    (See.^nte».) 
O  Ves  (corrupted  from  the  French  oyez^ 
hear  ye)  is  an  expression  used  by  the  crier 
of  a  court,  in  order  to  enioin  silence  when 
any  proclamation  is  made. 
Otbtbr.  (See  .^Ippendttj  end  of  this  vol) 


P. 


P ;  the  sixteenth  letter  and  twelfth  con- 
sonant in  the  Enslish  alphabet  It  is  one 
of  the  mutes  and  labials,  and  represents  a 
sound  produced  by  closely  compresBinar 
the  lips  till  the  breath  is  collected,  and 
then  lettinff  it  issue.  (For  the  similarity 
and  mumu  interchange  of  6  andp,  see  B.) 
P  also  interchanges  in  many  lanffuages  with 
other  letters,  as  in  PoUy,  for  Molly,  The 
dialects  of  Upper  Germany  in  general  pre- 
fer the  p,  those  of  l^wer  Germany  the  6 ; 


and  Ihre  declares  all  Swedish  woids 
beginning  with  a  f  to  be  of  foreign  origin. 
The  n  of  the  Greeks  si^ifled  80 ;  in  low 
Latin,  P  signified,accordmgtoUgution,  100: 

P  sintUem  cam  C  mmerum  monttraiur  kabert  i 

according  to  Baronius,  7.  In  music,  p 
signifies  jnofto  (softly).  8.  P.  S.  P.  is  an 
abbreviation  for  Saiiti  Peter  and  Saiid 
Paulj  as  on  the  papal  seals.  On  medals, 
P  stands  for  various  names  of  peisons, 
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places  and  qualities,  as  pcrfer,  jwptdtUf 
ptttf,  perpetuus,  pontjfeXy  proeon^&c; 
P.  P., pater  pciruB;  S.  P.  Q.  R^  senatua 
poptduaqite  Komanus;  P.  M.,  poniifex 
manmua;  C.  P.,  OnuioMtinopoUs.  It  is 
a  curious  cireumstance,  that  the  Romaiis 

give  to  their  P  the  same  form  which  the 
reeks  had  given  to  their  Rbo.  pp  is 
used  in  German  as  a  sign  for  fyc.  The 
Hebrews  had  no  p,  and  uasd  iheph  instead* 
The  Arabians  have  no  p.  On  visiting  cards, 
p.  p.  c,f  p.f,  s.<L,  or  p.  (La^  are  abbrevia- 
tions for  pour  prendre  eongk,  pourfodre  sea 
adiei»$i  or  pour  dire  €tdieUf  and  signify  the 
taking  of  leave.    (See  Mhremationa.) 

Paca,  Williaoi,  oneof  the  signers  of  the 
declaration  of  American  independence, 
was  bom  October  31,  1740,  and  was  the 
second  son  of  a  gentleman  of  larae  estate, 
who  resided  in  Hartford  county,  Manrland. 
After  receiving  his  degree  of  bachelor  of 
arts  at  the  college  of  Philadelphia,  in 
1759,  he  studied  law,  and,  when  admitted 
to  the  bar,  established  himself  at  Annapolis. 
In  1771,  he  was  elected  a  representative 
of  tlie  county  in  the  legislature,  and  sup- 
ported the  cause  of  the  people  against  the 
Eroprietary  government  of  the  province, 
le  was  a  member  of  the  first  national 
congress  of  1774.  He  was  successively 
re-elected  to  the  same  station  until  1778, 
when  he  retired,  and,  in  the  same  year, 
was  appointed  chiefjustice  of  the  supreme 
court  of  his  state.  In  1780,  congrcSn  ap- 
pointed him  chief  judse  of  the  court  of 
appeals  in  prize  and  admiralty  cases.  In 
17o2,  he  was  chosen  governor  of  his  ^te. 
At  the  close  of  the  year,  he  retired  to 
private  life.  In  1786,  be  was  again  raised 
to  the  chief  magistracy,  and  continued  in 
it  for  a  year.  On  the  omnization  of  the 
federal  government,  in  1789,  be  was  ap- 
pointed, by  president  Washington,  judffe 
of  the  district  court  of  the  U.  States  for 
Maryland.  In  that  office  he  died,  in  1799, 
in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age.  Judge  Paca 
was  a  man  of  talent  and  cultivated  mind, 
of  graceful  address  and  attractive  manners, 
of  moral  worth  and  political  integrity. 
Paca^  in  zool.  (See  appendix  to  this  vol.] 
Pacha,  or  Pas  haw  ;  the  military  gov- 
ernor of  a  Turkish  province.  The  most 
distinguished  have  three  horse-tails  carri- 
ed before  them ;  the  inferior,  two.  The 
power  of  a  pacha  is  very  great  He  ia, 
however,  appointed  and  removed  at  the 
will  of  the  sultan,  is  obliged  to  serve  when 
called  on  in  the  wars  of  his  master,  and 
to  pay  over  a  certain  portion  of  the  rev- 
enue of  his  province  into  the  imperial 
treasury.  The  provincial  administration 
is  entirely  in  bis  hands. 


Pacif ic  ATOR.  The  attitude  of  a  peraoD 
who  makes  peace,  or  performs  any  other 
act  of  grace,  consisted,  amon^  the  an- 
cients, in  tbe  horizontal  extension  of  the 
right  arm,  die  hand  being  quite  open. — fio 
title  vna  so  much  coveted  by  Napoleon 
as  that  oi pae^Uedeur^  at  the  beginning  of 
his  power ;  hence  it  appears  so  often  on 
the  early  medals  commemorating  his  ex- 
ploits. Alexander  of  Russia,  too,  was 
highly  desirous  of  the  same  character. 
Nothing  flattered  him  more  than  the 
praise  of  having  given  peace  to  the  world. 
Pacific  Oceait;  tne  great  mass  of 
watere  extending  from  Beering^  straits  to 
the  Antarctic  circle,  «  distance  of  3200 
leaffues,  and  from  Asia  and  New  Holland 
to  America.  It  is  separated  from  the  At- 
lantic and  Antarctic  oceans  only  by  im- 
aginary lines.  The  Andes  and  Rocky 
mountains  of  tbe  western  coast  of  Ameri- 
ca, and  a  series  of  mountainous  ranges  near 
the  eastern  coast  of  Asia  and  New  Hol- 
land, neariy  surround  this  vast  basin.  Its 
extreme  breadth  a  litde  north  of  the  equa- 
tor is  4550  leagues ;  between  South  Amer- 
ica and  New  Holland  (lat  90°  S.)  it  is 
2970  leagues.  (See  Ocean,)  It  contains 
an  infinite  number  of  isles  scattered  over 
its  surfikce,  more  particularly  between  lat. 
30P  N.  and  50^  S.,  to  which  modem  geog- 
rapbere  have  given  the  general  appelmtion 
of  Oeeomco.  (q.  v.)  It  was  at  first  called 
the  SouOi  aeOf  by  the  European  naviga- 
tors, who  entered  it  from  the  north. 
Magellan  gave  it  the  name  of  Pacifie,  on 
account  ofthe  prevalence  of  calms  which 
he  experienced  in  it ;  but  it  by  no  means 
deserves  this  name,  as  it  is  remarkable  for 
the  fury  of  its  storms  and  the  agitation  of 
its  waters.  The  trade-winds,  which  con- 
stantly blow  between  the  tropics,  render 
the  passage  from  the  westvrn  coast  of 
America  to  Asia  very  short ;  but  the  re- 
turn is  proportionately  difficult  (See 
ffinda,)  The  Portuguese  were  the  first 
Europeans  who  entered  the  Pacific,  which 
they  did  from  the  east  Balboa,  in  1513, 
discovered  it  from  the  summit  of  tbe 
mountains  which  traverse  the  isdimus  of 
Darien.  Magellan  sailed  across  it  frona 
east  to  west  in  1521.  Drake,  Tasman, 
Beerinff,  Anson,  Byron,  Bougainville, 
Cook,  Vancouver,  Lap^rouse,  and  others, 
traversed  it  in  difierent  directions,  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 
D'Entrecasteaux,  Krusenstern,  Kotzebue, 
Beecbey,  dtc,  have  visited  it  more  recent- 
ly.—See  Burney's  Chrnu4ogieal  Riakny 
tf  Diaamriea  in  the  South  Sea  (5  vcJa.. 
to.,  180S-1817.)  (See,  also,  A3»<fc  Po- 
lar  Expeditiona.) 
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Pactolub  ;  ariverof  Lydia,  celebrated 
for  its  golden  sand.  (See  Mdoi,)  After 
flowing  by  Sifrdis,  it  emptied  into  the 
Hermus. 

PAOANe.    (See  Sumatm.) 

Paderborn,  formerly  an  imperial  bish- 
opric, in  the  circle  of  Westphalia,  was  at- 
tached, in  1803,  to  Prussia,  in  1806  to 
the  kingdom  of  Westphalia;  on  the  dis- 
soludon  of  which,  it  was  restored  to 
Prussia.  The  capital,  of  the  same  name, 
with  6700  inhabitants,  is  situated  at  the 
sources  of  the  Pader.  The  university  of 
Paderbom  was  suppressed  in  1819.  There 
is  still  a  gymnasium  here,  with  a  seminary 
for  priests^  five  monastenes^  and  a  cathe- 
dniL    Lat.  5P  43^  N. ;  Ion.  8°  43^  E. 

Padishah;  a  title  assumed  by  the 
Turkish  sultan,  derived  from  pad  (pro- 
tector or  throne),  and  shah  (king,  prince). 
The  Ottoman  Porte  formerly  apphed  this 
name  only  to  the  king  of  France,  calling 
the  other  European  sovereigns  hxd ;  but 
it  has  since  been  applied  to  some  of  the 
other  leading  princes  of  Europe. 

Padua  (in  Italian  Padova,  anciently 
Patavium) ;  an  old  and  strong  city  of  the 
north  of  Italy,  in  a  province  of  the  same 
name,  in  the  Austrian  sovemment  of 
Venice.  It  is  connected  wiUi  the  Brenta  by 
a  canal.  Population,  46,600  ;]bL  4Sf2i/ 
N. ;  Ion.  11°  52'  £.  Among  the  ninety- 
«ix  churches  is  the  cathedral,  which  is 
one  of  the  richest  in  Italy.  The  sacristy 
contains  a  portrait  of  Petrarch,  who  held 
a  canoniy  in  it,  and  bequeathed  it  a  part 
of  his  library.  The  church  of  St.  Justina 
is  esteemed  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in 
Upper  Italy.  In  fit)nt  of  it  is  the  public 
square  prato  deUa  vaUe,  anciently  ecat^ms 
JuarHuB,  adorned  with  statues  of  cele- 
brated Paduans.  The  Franciscan  church 
€hie$a  dd  sanio  contains  many  q)lendid 
monuments  and  valuable  curiosities.  In 
front  of  it  stands  the  equestrian  statue 
erected  by  the  republic  of  Venice  to  her 
general  Gattamelata.  The  Episcopal 
seminary,  restore  by  cardinal  Barbarigo, 
an  excellent  institution  for  the  education  of 
100  young  clergymen,c<»tains  a  celebrated 
printing  establishment,  to  which  belongs 
a  collection  of  Latin,  Greek  and  Oriental 
roanuscripta  The  celebrated  universitv 
was  founded  by  the  emperor  Frederic  II, 
who,  in  1222,  transfinred  the  university 
of  Bologna  to  Padua.  The  medical  faculQr 
is  the  most  highly  esteemed.  The  num- 
ber of  students  was  formeriy  several  thou- 
sand, from  all  the  countries  of  Europe ; 
at  present  it  is  about  400  in  all  depart- 
ments. The  celebrity  of  this  institution 
procured  for  the  city  the  epithet  la  doUa 


(the  learned)  among  the  Icafians.  The 
principal  unhrereity  building,  il  pakeao 
def^  fhMJf ,  is  adorned  with  portraits  of 
the  most  eminent  professors.  It  has 
twelve  colleges,  an  olwervatory,  a  botani- 
cal garden,  an  anatomical  theatre,  &c. 
There  is  abo  in  Padua  a  branch  of  the 
royal  institute  of  science  and  art,  a  society 
of  science  and  agriculture,  &c.  Among 
the  buildmgs,  the  town-house  (pakazo 
deBa  ragione),  containing  a  bust  of  Livy 
(q.  v.),  who  was  a  native  of  Padua ;  the 
palazzo  deUa  podeM,  with  a  public  library ; 
the  theatre,  &C.,  are  particularly  worthy 
of  mention.'  The  grave  of  the  Trojan 
hero  Antenor,  who,  according  to  Vii^, 
was  the  founder  of  Padua,  ia  still  shown 
here.  After  the  fall  of  the  Roonan  empire, 
Padua  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Lom- 
bards, from  whom  it  was  taken  by  Charle- 
magne. Under  his  successors,  it  came 
under  the  dominion  of  EzzeHn,  afterwards 
received  a  repubUcan  govemment,  but, 
in  the  fourteenth  oenturr,  came  under  the 
dominion  of  the  powerral  family  of  Car- 
rara, and  was  conquered  by  Venice  in 
1405.  Commerce  is  chiefly  in  the  hands 
of  the  Jevra,  who  live  in  a  separate  quar- 
ter of  the  city.  The  woollen  and  silk 
manufiictures  are  considerable.  In  sum- 
mer the  city  is  thronged  by  the  rich  fi^m 
the  neighborhood,  particularly  at  the  time 
of  the  fair  in  June.  The  territory  of 
Padua  (U  Padovano)  is  one  of  the  most 
fertile  and  beautiful  countries  in  Europe, 
and  contams  900,000  inhabitants.  On  the 
abolition  of  the  republic  of  Venice,  the 
town  and  territory  fell  to  Austria ;  were 
afterwards  ceded  to  Napoleon;  but,  in 
1814,  were  restored  to  Austria,  and  now 
form  a  part  of  the  Lombardo- Venetian 
kinffdom. 

Pbait,  or  Fmojx  (naiav,  iratMv) ;  a  Sur- 
name of  the  healing  power,  particularly 
of  ApoDo.  The  etymology  and  ngnifica- 
tion  of  this  epithet  are  diflerentiy  ex- 
plained by  different  critics.  In  the  hymns 
to  Apollo,  the  phrase  h  PcBon  was  ire- 
quendy  repeateid,  and  hence  they  were 
also  called  paans.  They  were  sung  in 
times  of  sickness,  and  on  other  occa^ons, 
when  it  viras  desiraUe  to  propitiate  the 
fevor  of  the  god.  Hymns  to  other  deities, 
or  songs  in  praise  of  heroes,  were  at  a 
later  period  likewise  called  p<um9.  A 
peean  was  sung,  previous  to  battle,  in  honor 
of  Mars,  and  after  a  victory,  in  praise  of 
Apollo. 
Padobaptibts.  (See  BapHtU.) 
Paont  (p€boftwi)\  a  genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  natural  femily  rommoila- 
ce<E,  dntinguished  fw  the  size  and  mag- 
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nificence  of  the  floweiv.  The  speeieB  are 
herbaceouB,  or  yeiy  rarely  shrubby,  having 
perenDial,  tuberous  roots,  and  large  leaveSy 
which  are  more  or  less  divided.  The 
flowers  are  solitary,  aud  of  a  white  or 
purplish  color.  Seventeen  species  are 
known,  of  which  one  inhabits  the  North- 
West  Coast  of  America,  and  the  othem 
the  temperate  parts  of  the  Eastern  conti- 
nent. Several  are  cultivated  in  gardens, 
where  they  are  vety  conspicuous,  enpe- 
ciaUy  when  the  flowereara  aoubled.— The 
conmion  pceony  [P.qfficinaiu)  grows  from 
ten  to  twenty  inches  in  height.  The 
leaves  are  bi  or  tritemate,  and  me  flowera 
are  di^ioeed  at  the  eztreminr  of  the 
branches,  are  very  huge*  and  ordinarily  of 
a  fine  red  color.  The  double  vanety, 
which  is  now  so  common  evenr  where, 
when  introduced  at  Antwerp,  about  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  oentu^,  sold  for 
twelve  crowns  a  root  This  plant  is  a  native 
of  the  mountains  of  the  south  of  France^ 
Spain  and  Siberia.  It  was  eetebrated 
among  the  ancients,  who  attributed  to  it 
various  marvellous  jMoperties,  but  has  now 
lost  all  its  reputation.— The  tree  p»ony 
(P.  moutan),  in  our  climate,  is  not  usuaUy 
more  than  three  or  four  feet  high,  but,  in 
China,  its  native  country,  is  said  to  at- 
tain the  elevation  of  ten  feet,  or  even  a 
much  greater.  It  was  discovered  in  the 
mountains  of  Honan  about  the  year  400, 
but  did  n^  attract  the  attention  of  the 
Chinese  till  two  or  three  centuries  after. 
When  once  known,  Its  cultura  spread 
vrith  amazing  rapidi^,  and  large  sums  of 
money  were  sacrificed  to  procure  fine  va- 
rieties*  For  more  than  a  thousand  years, 
it  has  been  generally  cultivated  by  the 
Chinese,  who  plant  it  in  the  open  air,  but 
take  unwearied  pains  during  its  growth, 
protecting  it  from  the  dust,  high  winds 
and  heavy  rains,  by  means  of  tents,  and 
dispensing  the  heat  and  light  of  the  sun 
at  their  pleasure.  They  have  varieties  of 
all  colors— ^white,  yellow,  red,  purple,  vio~ 
lei^  bhie,  and  even  bhick.  The  Chinese 
name  is  mou-ian.  The  most  common 
variety  vrith  us  has  superb  flowers,  of  a 
clear  red  or  rose  color,  and  from  ^ve  to 
seven  inches  in  diameter,  which,  besides, 
difluse  a  very  agreeable  odor.  It  is  hardy 
enough  to  bear  our  winters,  but  does  not 
flower  in  such  perfection  as  when  pro- 
tected. A  rich  light  soil  is  best  adapted 
to  it;  aud  ripened  cuttings,  planted  in  a 
shady  phice,  will  take  root  freely. 

Paer,  Fernando,  a  celebrated  opera 
composer,  bom  at  Parma  in  1774,  was  a 
pupil  of  tlie  Neapolitan  Ghiretti,  at  the 
t»nM€rvahrio  deUa  pidiL    At  the  age  of 


ten  years,  be  produced  at  Venice  bis  first 
opera,  Cine,  which  was  well  received; 
and  he  then  visited  the  difierent  Italian 
dties.  The  duke  of  Parma,  his  godfiither, 
granted  him  a  pensi<Hi,  and,  on  aoooaot 
of  the  troubles  produced  by  the  virar,  per- 
mitted him,  in  1795,  to  go  to  Vienna, 
where,  in  1796,  he  was  made  composer  to 
the  national  theatre,  while  his  vnfe  was 
prima  dtmna  to  the  Italian  opera.  His 
reputation  was  ejttended  pardcukily  by 
his  CamiUa,  in  1799.  In  1809,  he  setded 
at  Dresden,  as  chapel-master,  and  remain- 
ed there  three  years,  his  wife  being  there 
also  prima  donna.  Napoleon  eneaged 
them,  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  to  follow 
him  to  Warsaw ;  and  after  the  peace  of 
Tilsit,  they  entered  his  service.  Fser's 
eompoations  are  rich  in  melody,  lively 
and  striking.  He  may  be  considered  as 
the  precursor  of  Rossini  (q.  v.]  The 
best  of  his  numerous  operas  are  iSorYtna  ; 
CannUa  ;  QriMida ;  Leimora ;  wmtUe  i 
IFuonueUi;  Sqfimiake;  Dido;  Agneoej 
OUnde  e  Sofronia,  He  has  also  composed 
many  romanzi,  canzoni  and  ducts,  with 
accompaniments  on  the  piano. 

Pastum  (called  by  the  Greeks  PoMh 
nia) ;  an  ancient  Greek  ci^  of  Lucania, 
Lower  Italy,  lying  in  a  plain  at  the  foot 
of  mount  Albumus,  on  the  Sums  Ptesca- 
nus,  or  gulf  of  Salema  It  is  celebrated 
by  the  Latin  poets  for  the  ftagranoe 
of  its  twice-blowing  roses,  and  its 
mild  and  balmy  lur.  Nothing  now  re- 
mams  of  it  but  some  fingmencs  of  its 
waU^  of  two  temples  of  Doric  architect- 
ure, and  of  a  fonun.  The  city  is  thought 
to  have  been  founded  by  a  Greek  colony 
firom  Sybaris  (q.  v.),  510  B.  C.  It  was 
destroyed  by  the  Saracens  in  the  ninth 
oenmry.  The  corns  of  Pnstum,  as  well 
as  its  ruins,  show  it  to  have  once  enfoyed 
great  prosperity.  The  ruins  were  disooF- 
ered  in  the  middle  of  the  hist  century. 

PiCTUs.    (See  Arria.) 

Pasz,  Joee  Antomo,  formerly  general 
in  the  Colombian  service,  at  present  pres- 
ident of  Venezuela  (q.  v.),  was  born  at 
Aragua,  in  Venezuela.  His  parents  were 
of  Indian  extraction,  and  in  humble  dr- 
cumstances ;  and  the  eariy  lifo  of  Paez  was 
passed  in  the  sunple  and  hardy  occupa- 
tions of  a  Uanero  (q.  v.),  tending  canle, 
taming  wild  horses,  hunting  wild  bulls, 
&c.  Naturally  of  a  daring,  impemous 
temper,  and  endued  with  uncommon  na- 
tive sagacity,  Paez  early  acquired  a  great 
ascendency  over  the  wild  herdsmen  of 
his  province,  by  exhibiting  those  traits  of 
haroihood  and  dexterir^,  which,  in  a  rude 
state  of  society,   confer  superiority  on 
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ibeir  powowor.  When  the  revolution  of 
Caracas  broke  out,  in  1810,  he  dectared 
himseif  in  favor  of  independence ;  and  his 
influence  with  the  lianaro§  enabled  him 
to  {[ather  round  him  a  body  of  cavahy, 
which  soon  became  the  terror  of  the 
Spaniards.  Bolivar  soon  gave  htm  a 
command  in  the  regular  army,  and  em- 
ployed him  in  duties  suited  to  his  own 
chamcter,  and  that  of  his  half-disciplined 
troops,  who  were  of  great  service  in  par- 
tisan warfare.  In  1813  and  1814^  general 
Paez  rendered  important  services,  and,  in 
the  succeeding  years,  distinguished  him- 
self on  almost  every  occasion.  Thus,  in 
1817,  we  find  him  beating,  near  San  Fer^ 
nando  de  Apure,  a  large  royalist  force, 
under  Morillo ;  and,  not  long  after,  he 
took  possession  of  Calabozo.  At  the 
battle  of  Ortiz  (1818),  he  mode  several 
successful  charges,  and  was  directed  by 
Bolivar  to  cover  the  retreat,  which  be  did 
with  great  skill  Throughout  Morillo's 
sanguinary  campaigns,  Paez  continually 
hung  upon  his  rear,  or  attacked  his  van, 
always  present  where  any  blow  oould  be 
stnicL    After  the  refusal  of  the  former  to 

S've  quarter,  the  latter  never  spared  the 
e  of  a  prisoner;  and  if,  as  in  the  plains 
of  Cojedos,  his  cavalry  were  cut  up,  he 
retired  to  the  plains  of  Apure,  and  soon 
reappeared  at  the  head  of  a  new  body  of 
South  American  Cossacks.  In  the  batde 
of  Carebobo  (1821),  which  established  his 
military  reputation,  Paez  had  charge  of 
the  leading  division,  which  it  was  neces- 
aaiy  should  penetrate  a  narrow  defile,  the 
heiffbtB  commanding  which  were  covered 
witn  the  royalist  artillery.  He  dashed 
forward  with  such  impetuosity,  at  the  bead 
of  his  troops,  that  he  drove  the  Spaniards 
fit>m  their  position,  and  decided  the  battle. 
His  services  in  this  victoiy,  virhicb  may  be 
considered  as  securing  the  independence 
of  Colombia,  were  considered  of^such  im- 
portance that  Bolivar  ofiered  to  appoint. 
bim  general-in-chiefofthearmy  on  the  field' 
of  battle.  On  the  organization  of  the  gov- 
ernnient  which  ensued,  Paez  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  senate  for  the  department 
of  Venezuela,  and  appointed  commandant- 
Mneral  of  that  dejMutment.  (See  CoUmr 
bia.)  Although  without  eariv  education, 
yet,  afier  the  tranquil  period  which  foi- 
loweA  the  expuUon  of  the  Spaniards 
ttotn  Venezuela,  he  made  rapid  promss 
in  tbose  elements  of  knowleage  in  which 
be  was  most  deficient.  Disaflfection  to 
the  confederacy  had  for  several  years  pre- 
vailed in  Venezuela,  which  was  carried  to 
its  height  l^  an  order  of  the  executive, 
requiring  a  general  enlistment  in  the  mili- 


tia of  all  citizens  between  sixteen  and  fifty 
years  of  age.  ComplaintB  being  made  to 
the  house  of  representatives  of  some 
measures  taken  by  general  Paez  (18d6|  to 
enforce  the  execution  of  the  decree,  that 
body  rather  hastily  determined  to  impeach 
him  for  official  misconduct  at  the  bar  of 
the  senate.  Paez,  however,  or  his  crea- 
tures, instigated  the  Valencians  to  acts  of 
tumuh,  in  consequence  of  his  suroension, 
and  then  accepted  the  command,  which  . 
was  conferred  on  him  by  the  acclamations 
of  the  multitude.  To  secure  the  support 
of  the  rest  of  Venezuela,  his  partisans  now 
openly  declared  for  the  views  of  those 
disafiEected  to  the  constitution;  and  this 
measure,  together  with  the  dread  of  the 
soklieiy,  who  were  wholly  in  the  interest 
of  Paez,  efi^ted  the  desired  purpose. 
Venezuela  was  thus  in  a  state  of  revolt ; 
other  pans  of  the  republic  were  in  the 
same  situation,  and  afibirs  remained  in 
this  unsettled  state  till  the  return  of  Boli- 
var from  Peru.  On  his  arrival,  every 
trace  <^  insurrection  disappeared,  and,  in 
Januaiy,  1827,  he  had  restored  tranquillity 
by  proclaiming  a  general  anmesqr,  prom- 
inng  to  convoxe  a  great  national  conven- 
tion to  settie  all  questions  in  dispute,  and 
recognising  general  Paez  as  commander 
in  Venezuela.  The  final  result  of  these 
measures  we  have  described  in  the  articles 
CkHanMOf  and  Venauda,  In  September 
1829,  Venezuela  declared  itself  mdepen- 
dent,  and  general  Paez  was  soon  after 
chosen  prratdent  of  the  new  republic 
From  the  account  we  have  here  given  of 
the  president  of  Venezuela,  be  would  ap- 
pear to  be  more  of  a  soldier  than  a  states- 
man. The  events  in  Venezuela  have 
subjected  him  to  the  suspicions  of  having 
been  secretlv  at  the  bottom  of  the  troubles 
there,  and  of  having  privately  fomented  the 
disaffection  which  prevailed,  for  his  own 
ambitious  purposes.  Time  only  will  shojir 
Itts  true  character. 

Paoahini,  Nicol6,  the  most  renowned 
violin  plaver  of  the  age,  was  bom  at  Gen- 
oa in  Feoruary,  1784.  His  father,  who 
had  some  skill  on  the  violin,  put  an  instru- 
ment into  Nicol6'8  band  as  soon  as  ho 
could  hold  it,  and  made  him  sit  tfeside 
him  and  play  firom  morning  to  night, 
which  Paganini  himself  considers  as  the 
foundation  of  the  ill  health  which  has  ever 
since  been  his  portion.  He  already  be- 
gan to  show  much  promise  of  exceUence, 
when  his  mother  dreamed  that  an  angel 
appeared  to  her,  whom  ^e  besought  to 
make  her  Nicold  a  great  violin  player. 
Her  aspirations  for  his  musical  fame  have 
accompanied  him  through  bis  career    In 
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« letter  which  ihe  wrote  to  him  when  at 
Vienna,  in  1838,  she  aays,  *^Take  care  and 
do  your  utmost  that  your  name  may  be 
immoital.''  In  hia  eighth  year,  he  had 
written  a  sonata,  which,  however,  along 
with  many  other  juvenile  productions,  he 
lately  destroyed.  He  often  played  in 
churches  and  in  private  musical  parties. 
His  first  pubUc  appearance  was  in  the 
great  theatre  at  Genoa,  where  he  played 
hthe  French  air  La  Carm/agnaU  with  his 
own  variations.  He  was  then  in  his  ninth 
year,  and  was  rewarded  with  great  ap- 
plause. His  father,  intending  to  place 
him  under  the  tuition  of  the  well-known 
musician  Rolla,  in  Panna,  carried  him  to 
his  house.  Rolla  happened  to  be  ill,  and 
lying  in  bed :  the  party  were  shown  into 
the  antechamber,  where  young  Paganiui 
played  one  of  the  composer's  concertos  at 
sight  Rolla  staited  up,  and  could  scarce- 
ly be  prevailed  upon  to  believe  that  he 
had  heard  a  little  boy:  <*  For  God's  sake," 
said  he,  ^  go  to  Paer :  your  time  would  be 
lost  with  me:  I  can  do  nothing  for  you." 
They  went  accordingly  to  Paer,  who 
placed  him  under  Ghiretti,  his  own  teacher, 
from  Naples,  whose  instruction  in  coun- 
terpoint he  enjoyed  for  six  montha  Dur- 
ing this  penod  he  wrote  twenty-four 
fugues  for  four  hands,  with  pen,  ink  and 
paper  alone,  and  vrithout  an  instrument, 
which  his  master  did  not  alk>w  him. 
Paer  also  gave  him  compositions  to  work 
out,  which  he  himself  revised.  His  father 
now  took  him  to  Milan,  Bologna,  Flor- 
ence, Pisa,  Leghorn,  and  other  cities  of 
Upper  and  Central  Italy,  where  he  ob- 
tained much  money  by  exhibitinff  him. 
Paganini,  having  arrived  at  his  fifteenth 
year,  wished  to  get  rid  of  his  father's  se- 
vere discipline  and  spare  diet  He  there- 
fore went  to  Lucca,  where  a  great  musical 
festival  was  §^ven.  His  performance  as  a 
solo  player  succeeded  here  so  well,  that 
he  resolved  to  travel  on  his  own  account, 
and  the  attachment  which  he  formed  for 
a  wandering  life  led  him  to  decline  many 
handsome  offers  to  establish  himself  as  i 
concerto  player,  or  as  director  of  on  or- 
chestra. Though  he  remained  for  some 
time  at  the  court  of  Lucca,  he  soon  re- 
sumed his  itinerant  habits,  Genoa  being 
usually  '  his  head-quarters.  He  soon 
amassed  about  20,000  francs,  half  of  which 
he  proposed  to  give  to  his  parents;  but 
his  father  insist^  upon  the  whole,  and 
went  so  far  as  to  threaten  his  son  with 
instant  death  if  he  reflised,  so  tiiat  Paga- 
nini gave  up  the  areater  pert  of  the  sum. 
He  became  the  idfol  of  the  Italians.  The 
pope  bestowed  upon  him  the  order  of  the 


golden  spur.  Paganini,  however,  bore  nh 
mese  honors  wit£  nngular  modesw,  and 
strove  unremittedly  for  greater  excellence. 
Lafont,  the  Parisian  violinist,  challenged 
him  to  a  public  contest :  the  offer  was  ac- 
cepted, and  he  surpassed  his  antagonist 
entuely.  The  same  passages  which  La- 
font  had  performed  in  single  stops,  he  ex- 
ecuted in  double ;  rapid  successions  which 
the  one  had  achieveid  in  double  ordmaiy 
sounds,  the  other  produced  in  the  most 
perfect  manner  in  double  harmonic 
sounds;  where  the  one  Iiad  accompanied 
his  melodies  with  chords,  the  other  super- 
added to  the  chords  the  most  rapid  and 
distinct  pizzicatos  with  the  left  hand ; 
where  Lidbnt  had  astonished  the  audi- 
ence with  his  octaves  and  tenths,  Paganini 
amazed  them  still  more  by  stretching, 
with  the  same  ease,  fourteenths  and  six- 
teenths. He  was  declared  the  victor.  In 
1828,  he  went  to  Vienna,  and  received 
great  applause.  His  striking  superiority 
led  to  the  supposition  that  the  means  of 
its  attainment  must  have  been  much  out 
of  the  ordinary  course,  and  an  idle  stoiy 
was  circulated  that  he  had  attamed  his 
skill  by  constant  practice  in  a  dungeon ; 
and  his  strange  looks  and  haggaid  appear- 
ance tended  to  confirm  the  report  The 
causes  aaaigned  for  his  supposed  confine- 
ment were  various.  One  was  that  he  had 
stabbed  or  poisoned  his  wife.  The  stoiy 
became  universally  believed,  although  to- 
tally unfounded.  Paganini  was  never 
fully  aware  of  the  light  in  which  he  was 
regarded  until  the  theattical  gazette  at 
Vienna  dropped  some  broad  hints  as  to 
the  rumored  misdeeds.  Upon  this,  he 
immediately  published  in  the  papers  a 
statement  in  German  and  in  Italian,  de- 
claring that  he  never  had  offended  against 
the  laws,  and  referring  to  the  magistracies 
of  the  different  states  in  which  he  had 
livedo  His  command  of  the  back-string 
of  the  violin  has  always  been  an  especial 
theme  of  wonder.  (For  die  mode  in 
which  he  acquired  it,  and  for  other  par- 
ticulars relatuig  to  him,  see  number  14  of 
the  Foreign  (Quarterly  Review  for  April, 
1831,  and  the  works  there  referred  to.) 
He  lately  visited  Berlin,  Paris,  London, 
and  other  great  cities  of  Europe ;  and  all 
who  have  heard  hima|;ree  in  decbring 
that  the  vioUn  becomes^  m  his  hand,  a  to- 
tally different  instrument  firom  what  they 
had  ever  supposed  it,  and  most  asree  in 
considering  his  performance  peiroctioD. 
He  proposes  to  settle  at  Florence.  Uis 
son,  now  about  four  years  old,  travels 
with  him,  and  is  the  object  of  his  enthiai- 
astic  affection. 
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Pagans  ;  the  woiBhippere  of  many  gods, 
the  heotbcD,  who  were  so  called  by  the 
Christians,  because,  when  Coustantine  and 
his  successors  forbade  the  worship  of  the 
iieathen  deities  in  tlie  cities,  its  adherents 
retired  to  the  villages  ( pagi^  hence  pagani^ 
countrymen),  where  tliey  could  practise 
their  ceremonies  in  secrecy  and  safety. 
In  the  middle  ages,  this  name  was  i^ven 
to  all  who  were  not  Jews  or  Christians, 
tlieirs  being  considered  the  only  true  reli- 
gion and  divine  revelations ;  but,  in  more 
modem  times,  Mohammedans,  who  wor- 
ship the  one  supreme  God  of  tlie  Jews 
and  Christians,  are  not  called  pagans. 
The  idea  of  heathenism  is  of  early  origin. 
Moses  used  every  precaution  to  prevent 
an  intercourse  between  the  Hebrews  and 
heathen  nations,  prescribed  the  renuncia- 
tion of  idolatry  as  a  requisite  to  citizen- 
ship in  the  Hebrew  state,  and  forbade  any 
league  witli  the  Ammonites,  Moabites, 
&c.  When  the  kings  relaxed  in  the  ob- 
servance of  these  regulations,  the  prophets 
raised  their  voice  against  tiie  defection. 
The  distiuciion  between  pagans  and  non- 
pagans,  so  far  as  claims  to  a  revelation  are 
concerned,  is  very  slight,  since  there  are 
many  heathenish  people  who  have  tradi- 
tions of  revelations  made  to  them.  We 
also  find  in  some  religions  of  paganism 
(for  example,  with  Zoroaster,  Phto  and 
Socrates)  pure  and  elevated  notions,  and 
precepts  of  morality,  which  would  not 
disgrace  even  Christianity.  Paganism  has 
likewise  her  moral  heroes,  as  well  as  Ju- 
daism and  Christianity.  And  although 
St.  Augustuie  declared*  that  the  virtues  of 
the  heathens  were  but  splendid  vices,  yet 
this  asseition  is  by  no  means  borne  out 
by  facts.  The  true  |x>int  of  distinction  is 
therefore  to  be  placed  in  the  recognition 
or  denial  of  one,  universal,  perfect  Being, 
that  iS)  m  the  reception  of  monotheism  or 
polytheism.  The  aposde  Paul  speaks 
(Rom,  i,  23)  of  a  law  of  God  written  on 
the  hearts  of  the  gentiles,  or  pagans,  and 
declares  that  pagans  who  live  by  this  di- 
vine law  in  their  consciences,  are  a  law 
unto  themselves ;  and  that,  to  every  man 
who  does  good,  God  will  render  ^  glory, 
honor  and  peace,  to  the  Jew  first,  but  also 
to  the  gentile,  for  there  is  no  respect  of 
persons  with  God."  (Ronu  ii,  10,  15.) 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  many  of  the 
fatliers,  were  of  opinion  that,  as  God  had 
given  prophets  to  the.  Jews,  so  he  had 
raised  up  great  men  among  the  heathen, 
and  thus  rendered  both  capable  of  arriving 
at  the  enjoyment  of  divine  happiness. 
These  views,  however,  met  wiUi  strong 
opposition.    Augustine,  although  lie  ac- 
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knowledged  that  the  virtues  of  a  Brutus, 
Decius  and  Regulus  were  subjects  of  ad- 
mhration,  and  proper  models  of  imitation, 
yet  maintained  the  principle  that  all  the 
noble  and  good  actions  of  tne  pagans  were 
done  in  the  service  of  the  devil,  and  from 
vain  glory.  His  views  obtained  such  an 
ascendency,  that  it  came  to  be  a  generally 
received  opinion  that  the  hope  of  God^s 
grace  and  eternal  happiness  depended  on 
a  belief  in  the  doctnnes  of  the  church. 
Jerome  adopted  an  intermediate  principlef 
attributing  to  the  heathens  a  wilUngness 
to  receive  the  doctrinesof  the  true  church, 
should  they  become  known  to  them.  If 
this^Sie^  imjfdiciia,  as  it  is  ccdled,  be  any 
thing  real,  it  can  only  be  a  desire  and  en- 
deavor to  know  the  truth  and  to  act  ac- 
cordingly. Others  have  maintained  the 
action  of  divine  grace  on  the  souls  of  hea- 
thens, independent  of  all  instixiction  and 
knowledge  on  their  part.  The  influence 
which  the  writings  of^Augustine  exercised 
at  the  time  of  the  reformation,  and  on  tho 
reformers,  led  to  the  reception  of  die  dog- 
ma of  the  damnation  of  the  pagans,  whidi 
acquired  a  new  developement  firom  the 
doctrine  of  predestination.  Marmontel's 
Bdisairt  was  condemned  by  tlie  Sorbonne, 
because  it  professed  a  behef  in  the  salva- 
tion of  the  pagans. — See  Meiner's  Mg^- 
meint  krUische  Gesckichtc  der  Rdt^ion ; 
Schlegel,  Ueberdm  Geist  der  Religumtat 
aller  ZeUen  und  Volker  (2  vols.,  Hanover, 
1819);  Constant,  Sur  la  RcUgion  (Paris, 
1824).  It  is  estimated  that  the  number  of 
polytheists  is  about  466,000,000 ;  that  of 
monotheists,  362,000,000. 

Page  (from  >Tai$,  child) ;  a  youtli  retain- 
ed in  the  fiimily  of  a  pnnce  or  great  per 
sonage,  as  an  honorable  servant,  to  attend 
in  visits  of  ceremony,  carry  messages, 
bear  up  trains,  robes,  &c.,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  have  a  genteel  education. 
(See  Chivatry,) 

Paget,  Lord.     (See  ^ngUseOj  Mar- 

Pagliajo,  or  Paoliaccio;  the  name 
of  a  comic  mask  m  the  Neapolitan  come- 
dy. The  word  signifies  cut  straw,  be- 
cause this  is  what  tlie  poor  fellow  lies  on. 
The  German  term  Palazzo,  for  the  Merry 
•Andrew  in  the  circus,  is  a  corruption  of  this 
word. 

Pagoda  ;  the  temples  of  tlie  Hindoos, 
and  odier  heathen  nations  of  Southern 
Asia.  They  are  built  of  woo<l  and  stone, 
on  an  open  place,  which  is  adorned  with 
obelisks,  columns,  aud  other  architectural 
works.  Tlieyai*e  of  great  size  and  height, 
and  embellished  with  great  splendor. 
They  are  generally  in  the  form  of  a  cross, 
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the  four  ends  of  which  are  of  ecjual  len|;tb, 
with  a  lofty,  tower*like  roo^  divided  into 
several  compartments.  The  most  re- 
markable pagodas  are  those  of  Benares, 
Slam,  Pegu,  and  particularly  that  of  Jug- 
gernaut (q.  vA  in  Orissa.  In  the  interior 
of  these  buildings,  besides  altars  and  stat- 
ues of  the  gods,  there  are  nmny  curiosi- 
ties. The  statues,  which  are  likewise 
called  pagodasy  and  which  are  often  nu- 
merous, are  usually  rude  images  of  baked 
*earth,  richly  gilt,  but  without  any  kind  of 
expression ;  sometimes  clothed,  and  some- 
times nude ;  standing  or  sittinff  with  the 
legs  crossed,  and  often  of  a  colossal  size, 
-^mall  figures  with  movable  heads, 
which  are  brought  from  the  East,  are  also 
called  pagodas, 

Paine,  Robert  Treat,  a  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  was  bom  in 
Boston,  in  1731.  His  father  had  been  for 
some  time  pastor  of  a  church  in  "Wey- 
mouth,  near  Boston ;  but,  in  consequence 
of  ill  health,  he  had  removed  to  the  latter 
place,  where  he  engaged  in  mercantile 
pursuSta  When  fourteen  yeara  old,  he 
became  a  student  in  Harvard  college,  and, 
after  leaving  it,  kept,  for  a  period,  a  public 
school,  the  ftMtune  of  his  father  having 
been  gready  reduced.  He  contributed,  in 
this  way,  to  the  support  of  his  parents, 
and  likewise  made  a  voyage  to  Europe, 
with  the  view  of  acquiring  ampler  means 
for  their  maintenance.  In  1755,  he  acted 
as  chaplain  to  the  troops  of  the  provinces 
at  the  northward,  having  previously  stud- 
ied theology.  Not  long  afterwards,  how- 
ever, he  devoted  his  attention  to  the  law, 
and,  during  the  prosecution  of  his  studies, 
again  kept  a  school  for  his  support  On 
being  admitted  to  the  bar,  he  established 
himself  at  Taunton,  in  the  county  of  Bris- 
tol, where  he  resided  for  many  years.  In 
1763,  he  was  chosen  a  delegate  from  that 
town  to  the  convention  called  by  the  lead- 
ing men  of  Boston,  in  consequence  of  the 
abrupt  dissolution  of  thegeneral  court  by 
governor  Barnard.  In  1770,  he  conducted 
3ie  prosecution,  on  the  part  of  the  crown, 
in  the  absence  of  the  attorney-general,  in 
the  celebrated  trial  of  captain  Preston  and 
his  men,  for  the  part  which  they  acted  in 
the  well-known  Boston  massacre.  The 
way  in  which  he  dischaiged  that  duty 
gave  him  great  reputation.  In  1773,  he 
was  electeda  representative  to  the  general 
assemblv  from  Taunton.  He  was  afler- 
wards  chosen  a  member  of  the  continental 
congress,  which  met  at  Philadelphia  in 
1774.  The  following  year,  be  was  re- 
elect! d,  and  rendered  important  services 
as  chiirman  of  the  committee  named  for 


the  purpose  of  introducing  the  manu&c- 
ture  of  saltpetre,  which  was  then  but  im- 
perfectly understood,  while  the  colonies 
were  suffering  for  the  want  of  ^npowder ; 
also  as  a  member  of  a  comimttee  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  manufacture  of 
cannon  and  other  implements  of  war.  In 
1776, 1777  and  1778,  he  was  also  in  con- 
gress, and,  in  the  intervals  of  their  ses- 
sions, filled  several  important  offices  in 
Massachusetts.  In  1780,  he  was  sent  to 
the  convention  which  met  in  order  to  de- 
liberate respecting  a  constitution  for  that 
commonwealth,  and  of  the  committee 
which  framed  the  instrument  he  was  a 
conspicuous  member.  Under  the  govern- 
ment which  was  organized,  he  was  ap- 
pointed attomey-eeneraL  This  office  he 
held  until  1790,  when  he  was  raised  to  the 
bench  of  the  supreme  court,  where  he 
continued  to  sit  until  1804.  He  was  then 
seventy-three  years  old.  He  died  May 
11,  1814,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his 
B^.  As  a  lawver,  Mr.  Paine  acquired  a 
high  rank:  his  legal  attainments  were  ex- 
tensive, and  his  strict  fidelity  in  discharg- 
ing his  duties  as  attorney-general  gave 
him  the  reputation  of  unnecessary  severity. 
His  judicial  functions  he  discharged  ably, 
and  with  the  utmost  impartiality.  To  liter- 
ary and  religious  institutions  be  rendered 
important  services.  He  was  an  excellent 
scholar,  and,  in  quickness  of  apprebenaon, 
liveliness  of  imagination,  and  general  intel- 
ligence, he  was  inferior  to  few.  H  is  memory 
was  exceedingly  retentive.  His  conversa- 
tion was  distinguished  for  its  sprightliness ; 
and  if  he  was  sometimes  fond  of  indulging 
in  raillery,  he  evinced  no  ill-humor  at  be- 
inff  the  subject  of  it  in  his  turn.  He  was 
a  founder  of  the  American  academy,  es- 
tablished in  Massachusetts  in  1780,  and 
continued  his  services  to  it  until  his  death. 
The  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  was  confer- 
red on  him  by  Harvard  college. 

Paine,  Thomas ;  a  celebrated  political 
and  deistical  writer,  bom  in  1737,  at 
Tbetford,  in  Norfolk,  where  his  father,  a 
Quaker,  was  a  staymaker.  He  received 
his  education  at  a  grammar  school  in  his 
native  place,  but  attained  to  little  beyond 
tlie  rudiments  of  the  Latin  language.  He 
seems  afterwards  to  have  paid  great  atten- 
tion to  arithmetic,  and  to  have  obtained 
some  knowledge  of  the  mathematics.  In 
early  life,  he  followed  the  business  of  his  fa- 
ther, and  afterwards  became  a  grocer  and 
exciseman  at  Lewes,  in  Sussex,  but  was 
dismissed  for  keeping  a  tobacconist  sliop, 
which  was  incompatible  with  his  duties. 
The  abilities  which  he  displayed  in  a 
pamphlet  written  to  show  the  propriety  of 
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advancing  the  aalariea  of  excisemen, 
struck  one  of  the  conunissioccrs,  who 
gave  bim  a  letter  of 'airoduction  to  doctor 
Franklin,  then  in  London.  The  hitter 
recommended  him  to  go  to  America.  He 
took  this  advice,  and,  reaching  Philadel- 
phia in  1774,  in  the  following  January,, 
became  editor  of  the  Pennsylvania  Mag- 
azine, which  he  conducted  with  consider- 
able ability.  Hostilities  having  commenc- 
ed between  the  mother  country  and  the 
colonies,  he  composed  his  celebrated 
pamphlet,  entitled  Common  Sense,  which 
was  written  with  great  vigor.  The  object 
of  this  tract  was  to  recommend  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  colonies  from  Great  Britain. 
For  this  production,  the  legislature  of 
Pennsylvania  voted  him  £500.  He  also 
received  the  degree  of  M.  A.  firom  the 
university  of  the  same  province,  and  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  American  philo- 
sophical society.  To  these  rewards  was 
added  the  office  of  clerk  to  the  committee 
for  foreign  affaire,  which,  although  a  con- 
fidential situation,  did  not  justify  him  in 
assuming  the  title  of  **  late  secretary  for 
foreign  affidrs,"  which  he  did  in  the  title- 
p^e  of  the  Riffhts  of  Man.  While  in  this 
office,  he  publiBhed  a  series  of  political 
appeals,  which  he  denominated  the  CKm. 
He  was  obliged  to  resign  his  secretariship 
in  1779,  owing  to  his  having  divulged 
some  official  secrets  in  a  controveray  vrith 
Silas  Deane,  whom  he  accused  of  a  fraud- 
ulent attempt  to  profit  by  his  agency,  in 
conveying  the  secret  supplies  of  stores 
from  France.  The  next  year,  he  obtained 
the  appointment  of  clerk  to  the  assembly 
of  Pennsylvania,  and,  in  1785,  on  the  re- 
jection of  a  motion  to  appoint  him  histori- 
ographer to  the  U.  States,  received  firom 
congress  a  donation  of  $3000.  He  also 
received  500  acres  of  land  from  the  state 
of  New  York.  In  1787,  he  embarked  for 
France,  and,  after  visiting  Paris,  went  to 
England,  with  a  view  to  the  prosecution 
of  a  project  reladve  to  the  erection  of  an 
iron  bridge,  of  his  own  invention.  This 
scheme  mvolved  him  in  pecuniary  diffi- 
culties, and,  in  the  course  of  the  following 
year,  he  was  arrested  for  debt,  but  was 
bailed  by  some  American  merchants.  On 
the  appearance  of  Burke's  Reflections  on 
the  French  Revolution,  he  wrote  thft  first 
part  of  his  Rights  of  Man,  in  answer  to 
that  celebrated  work.  The  second  part 
was  published  early  in  1793;  and,  May 
21,  iii  that  year,  a  proclamation  was  issued 
against  wicked  and  seditious  publications, 
aUuding  to,  but  not  naming,  the  Rights  of 
Man.  On  the  same  day,  the  attorney- 
general  commenced  a  prosecution  against 


Paine  as  the  author  of  that  work.  While 
the  trial  was  pending,  he  was  chosen  mem- 
ber of  the  national  convention  for  the  de- 
partment of  Calais;  and,  making  his  es- 
cape, he  set  off  fi)r  France,  and  arrived 
there  in  September,  1792.  On  the  trial 
of  Louis  X VT,  he  voted  agamst  the  sen- 
tence of  death,  proposing  his  imprison- 
ment during  the  war,  and  his  banishment 
afterwards.  This  conduct  ofl^nded  the 
Jacobins,  and,  towards  the  close  of  1793, 
he  was  excluded  fix»m  the  convention,  on 
the  ground  of  his  being  a  foreigner 
(though  he  had  been  naturahzed);  and, 
imm^iately  afler,  he  was  arrested,  and 
committed  to  the  Luxembourg.  Just  be- 
fore his  confinement,  he  had  finished  the 
first  part  of  his  work  against  revelation, 
entitled  the  Age  of  Reason,  beinr  an  In- 
vestication  of  true  and  fiibulous  Theoloffv ; 
andyhaving  confided  it  to  the  care  of  his 
friend  Joel  Barlow,  it  was  published ;  by 
which  step  he  forfeited  the  countenance 
of  the  greater  part  of  his  American  con- 
nexions. On  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  he 
was  released,  and,  in  1795,  published,  at 
Paris,  the  second  part  of  his  Age  of  Rea- 
son ;  and,  in  May,  1796,  addrened  to  the 
council  of  dye  hundred  a  work  entitled 
the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  System  of 
Finance  in  England,  and  also  published 
his  pamphlet  cntided  Agrarian  Justice. 
Fearful  of  being  captured  by  English 
cruisers,  he  remained  in  France  till  Au- 
gust, 1^02,  when  he  embarked  for  Amer- 
ica, and  reached  Baltimore  the  following 
October.  He  had  lost  his  first  wife  the 
year  following  his  marriage,  and,  after  a 
cohabitation  of  three  years  and  a  half,  had 
separated  from  a  second,  by  mutual  con- 
sent, several  years  before.  Thus  situated, 
he  obtained  a  female  coinpanion  in  the 
person  of  a  madame  de  Bonneville,  the 
wife  of  a  French  bookseller,  who,  with 
her  two  sons,  accompanied  bim  to  Amer- 
ica ;  but,  whatever  was  the  nature  of  this 
connexion  (at  thenge  of  sixty-five),  which 
has  been  differently  represented,  the  hus- 
band and  children,  with  the  wife,  became 
his  chief  legatees.  His  subsequent  life 
was  by  no  means  happy;  for,  although 
occupied  in  various  mechanical  specula- 
tions and  other  engrossing  pursuits,  and 
possessed  of  decent  competence,  his  at- 
tacks upon  religion  had  exceedingly  nar- 
rowed nis  circle  of  acquaintance;  and  his 
habitual  intemperance  tended  to  the  injury 
of  his  health,  and  the  ultimate  production 
of  a  compUcation  of  disorders,  to  which 
he  fell  a  victim  June  8, 1809,  in  his  sev- 
enty-third year.  Bemg  refused  interment 
in  the  ground  of  the  society  of  Friends, 
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which  favor  he  had  requested  before  his 
death,  he  was  buried  on  his  own  farm. 
The  strong  part  taken  by  this  cxtraordina- 

2  J  man  in  religion  and  politics  has  pro- 
uced  such  extremes  of  praise  and  execra- 
tion,  that  there  exist  few  or  no  sources  of 
unbiased  information,  cither  as  to  his 
abilities  or  character,  except  iiis  writ- 
ings. That  he  possessed  much  native 
vigor  of  intellect,  is  indisputable,  and,  con- 
centrated as  it  became  by  resolute  exclu- 
sion of  multifarious  acquirement,  and  of 
even  a  moderate  recourse  to  books,  it  as- 
sumed, in  his  writings,  that  piquancy, 
force  and  simplicity,  which,  of  all  qual- 
ities, secure  the  largest  share  of  gen- 
eral attention  in  popular  controversy.  The 
political  pamphlets,  letters  and  addresses 
of  Paine  are  numerous,  and  may  be  found 
in  the  collective  editioas  of  his  works. 
They  are  also  enumerated  at  the  end  of 
his  Life  by  Sherwin.  (See  his  Life  by 
Cbeetham  and  Sherwin.) 
Painter's  Colic  (See  CdU.) 
PAirrTiNG,  in  a  technical  sense,  is  the 
art  which  represents  the  appearance  of 
natural  objects  on  a  plane  surface  by 
means  of  colors,  so  as  to  produce  the  ap- 
pearance of  rehef.  As  a  nne  art,  its  high- 
est object  is  the  beautiful,  exhibited  in  vis- 
ible forms  by  colors.  The  noblest  field 
of  the  painter  is  that  in  which  he  vies 
with  the  poet,  embodying  ideas,  and  repre- 
senting them  to  the  spectator ;  but,  as  there 
are  innumerable  gradations  in  poetry,  from 
the  most  elevated  epic  or  drama  to  the 
shortest  song,  the  excellence  of  which 
may  consist  merely  in  giving  effect  to  a 
single  sentiment  or  situation,  comic,  touch- 
ing, &c^  so  pictures  may  present  all  vari- 
eties from  the  elevated  productions  of  a 
Michel  Angelo,  in  the  Capella  Sistina,  to 
tlie  image  of  a  single  dew-drop,  a  leat^  a 
cat  in  a  Flemish  piece.  And  just  as  taste 
may  degenerate  in  respect  to  poetry,  and 
prefer  insipidity,  bombast  or  false  glitter 
to  true  poetical  beauty,-  so  taste  may  de- 
generate, and  has  degenerated,  in  res)>ect 
to  painting;  and  a  portrait,  the  greatest 
praise  of  which  was  that  every  single  hair 
of  the  beard  might  be  seen  by  a  micro- 
scope, has  been  thought  extremely  **  natu- 
ral,'' and  valued  more  highly  than  the 
most  poetical  compositions,  it  is  but  lit- 
tle praise  to  say  of  a  picture,  in  this  sense, 
tliat  it  is  natural.  We  have  spoken 
of  this  subject  in  the  article  Capyj  where 
the  reader  will  find  some  observations  on 
the  necessity  of  genius  even  in  copying 
nature— of  genius  which  can  extract  the 
essential,  characteristic  and  distinguishing. 
A  |)aiiiter  must  have  the  creative  power 


of  a  poet  Why  do  we  find  so  many  por- 
traits appallingly  like  the  original,  so  as  to 
be  recognised  at  first  glance,  and  which 
yet  leave  a  disagreeable  impression  ?  The 
reason  is  that  the  painter  copied  with  Chi- 
nese accuracy  the  form  before  him,  but 
could  not  discover  the  spirit  which  ani- 
mated the  form,  nor  reproduce  the  orip- 
nal,  breathing  with  life.  The  case  is  simi- 
lar with  other  objects  of  the  art.  A  plant, 
a  flower,  a  tree,  may  be  so  copied  as  to 
give  the  form  accurately,  and  yet  be  desti- 
tute of  the  appearance  of  life.  To  pro- 
duce this,  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  eye  for 
the  soul  of  nature,  to  catch  its  breathing 
spirit.  Still  more  necessary  is  the  poeti- 
cal spirit  when  the  artist  undertakes  his 
noblest  work — a  historical  painting.  A 
Parnassus  or  School  of  Athens  by  Rapha- 
el, a  Last  Judgment  by  Michel  Angelo,  an 
Olympus  by  Cornelius,  is  a  {loem  ;  and  we 
see  also  the  near  relationship  of  poetry  and 
painting  from  the  circumstance  of  the  two 
arts  being  so  ready  to  afiford  each  other 
assistance.  The  painter  furnishes  orna- 
ments and  illustrations  to  the  woiks  of  the 
poet,  and  the  poet  often  interprets  in  verse 
the  beautiful  productions  or  the  painter. 
The  great  diiTerence  between  tliem  is  that 
the  painter  can  express  a  state  of  things 
only  during  a  single  moment,  whilst  tlie 
poet  can  unfold  his  scenes  at  pleasure ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  painter  can 
show  much  in  a  moment,  and  therefore 
make  a  deep  impression,  whilst  the  poet 
can  give  only  word  by  word.  Hence,  al- 
so, the  effect  of  the  representation  of  the 
drama  is  so  great,  because  it  unites,  as  it 
were,  poetry  and  painting— the  ear  and 
the  eye  both  receive  at  once.  The  art  of 
painting  is  divided,  according  to  its  sub- 
jects, into  representations  of  man,  of  the 
lower  animals,  and  of  inanimate  nature. 
The  first  are  generally  called  kuioriccd 
paintings,  even  if  their  subject  is  not  taken 
frofu  history,  and  include  allegorical  and 
mvtholo^cal,  as  well  as  reel  historical 
re|)resentations.  Even  battle  pieces,  scenes 
from  common  life,  and  portraits,  have  been 
classed  under  historical  paintings.  His- 
torical painting  is  the  noblest  and  moat 
comprehensive  of  all  branches  of  the  art, 
because  it  embraces  man,  the  head  of  the 
visible  creation — ^man  in  all  his  relations. 
The  historical  painter  therefore  must  study 
man  in  all  his  situations  and  relations,  from 
the  anatomy  of  his  figure  and  the  attitudeH 
of  the  model  to  the  most  rapid  and  slight- 
est expression  of  feeling  and  the  ebulli- 
tions of  deep  and  violent  paasion.  He 
must  have  technical  skill,  a  practised  eye 
and  hand,  and  must  understand  how  to 
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group  his  skilfully  executed  {Mits  so  as  to 
produce  a  beautiful  compoflition ;  and  all 
this  is  iusufficieDt  without  a  poetic  spirit, 
which  can  fonn  a  striking  conception  of  a 
historical  event,  or  create  unaginarv  scenes 
of  beauty.  There  is  a  remarkable  pas- 
sage in  the  works  of  the  fiunous  compos- 
er Maria  von  Weber.  He  speaks  of  the 
impression  which  a  beautiful  landscape 
makes  upon  him,  a  lovely  or  brilliant  sun- 
set, &C.  Every  thing,  he  says,  presents 
itself  to  his  soul  in  a  musical  form,  in  con- 
cords and  discords.  Whatever  he  per- 
ceives resolves  itself  into  music,  and  thus 
becomes  truly  impressive  to  his  soul.  This 
is  the  cose  with  every  true  artist  Speak 
of  a  noble  idea  to  a  sculptor,  and  involun- 
tarily it  will  crystallize  in  a  plastic  form  in 
his  mind.  Read  a  stirring  passage  of  his- 
tory or  an  interesting  poem  to  a  painter, 
and  the  whole  will  pass  in  pictures  before 
his  imagination.  According  to  the  bnmch 
of  the  art  which  he  particularly  cultivates 
will  be  the  effect  of  particular  passages. 
The  comic  painter  will  perceive  the  com- 
ic traits  in  such  passages  just  as  the  satirist 
involuntarily  seizes  upon  the  contrasts 
and  inconsistencies  of  life.  This  must  be, 
to  a  great  degree,  the  effect  of  natural  con- 
stitution. m>  one  can  give  himself  this 
power ;  yet  it  must  be  cultivated,  if  the 
individual  aims  at  bein^  truly  an  artist ; 
for,  though  a  lively  imagination  may  ea«- 
ly  embody  interesting  scenes  in  visible 
K>mi8,  yet  whoever  has  conversed  with 
artists  has  found  how  difficult  it  is  for  a 
young  artist  to  present  upon  canvas  a 
picture  which  he  had  thought  was  dis- 
tinct in  the  highest  degree  m  his  mind. 
To  obtain  this  skill  requires  long  practice 
in  drawing  and  painting:  the  artist  must 
have  executed  numerous  studies,  be  fa- 
miliar with  the  folds  of  drapery  and  die 
expression  of  feeling.  But  just  as  poets 
often  iraaffine  that  they  compose  when 
their  minds  only  connect  unconsciously 
reminiscences  of  poems  which  have  made 
a  deep  impression  upon  them,  so  painters 
too  often  believe  they  compose  when  they 
but  render  what  they  have  seen  elsewhere. 
Originaliw  of  mind  is  one  of  the  first  re- 
quisites of  a  painter. — Landscape  painting 
is  not  of  so  vast  an  extent  as  historical 
paintuig,  yet  it  reqtures  much  study 
and  gr^  natural  talent.  If  landscapes 
are  not  copies  of  beautiful  or  ftivor- 
ite  scenery,  if  the  landscape  painter 
composes^  he  wishes  to  convey  his  feelings 
expressively  and  harmonioudy  by  means 
of  natural  objects,  whilst^  the  historical 
painter  is  much  more  ohjedwe  ;  i.  e.  he 
represents  ideas  and  feelings  fiot  so  much 
41* 


with  reference  to  their  connexion  with 
himself  The  Umdscape  painter  generally, 
though  not  always,  indeed,  aims  more  at 
the  mere  expression  of  feeling;  hence  is 
more  tvbjtcUvt,  (See  Ob'ecftve.)  The 
landscape  may  become  afiegorical  and 
historical  (in  die  meaning  of  the  term  in 
the  art  of  ^intinff)  by  being  adorned  with 
figures.  Of  the  former  the  wortcs  of  the> 
livinff  landscape  painter  Frederic  are  ex- 
ample and  of  the  latter  those  of  Claude  '< 
Lorraine  and  Pous^.  But  the  landscape  } 
painter  must  be  carefbl  not  to  disturb  too  * 
much  the  eftect  of  his  landscapes  by  giv- 
ing too  great  importance  to  the  figures^ 
The  chief  study  of  the  landscape  painter 
is  the  vegetable  worid,  and  none  can  make 
such  use  of  the  whole  world  of  colors  as  he. 
Yet  air,  water,  rocks,  buildmgs,  all  require  to 
be  carefully  studied  by  him.  Flower  and  fruit' 

r'  itings,  still  life,  and  arabesques,  should 
mentioned  here.  The  fust  require, 
more  than  any  other  kinds  of  paintinff,the 
imitation  of  nature ;  in  fact,  to  paint  fruits 
requires  little  else '  than  close  copying, 
though  even  here  there  would  be  a  dififer- 
ence  between  a  naked  copy  of  a  fruit 
made  fer  a  horticultural  societv  and  a 
fruit-piece  painted  as  such  by  a  Van  Huy- 
suin.  There  is,  even  in  fruits,  an  ideal' 
beauty  which  must  animate  the  painter, 
and  the  elements  of  which  he  roust  ex- 
tract fit)m  nature.  Arabesques  are  the 
wild  creations  of  a  rich  imagination,  and 
not  unlike  the  unrestrained  productions 
of  a  ]x>etical  mind  in  the  Arabian  Nights ; 
and,  with  all  their  wildness,  they  can  wow 
the  ffenius  of  a  true  artist,  and  ought  to  do 
so,  if  thev  claim  to  be  considered  works 
of  art.  How  fanciful  and  lovely  are  some 
arabesoues,  where  ftowers  and  leaves  en- 
tangle birds  playing  around  human  figures  < 
which  end  in  plants  and  fruits! — The 
third  chief  division  is  animal  painting,' 
more  circumscribed  than  either  histor- 
ical or  landscu)e  painting,  yet  a  valu- 
able branch  or  the  art,  whose  highest 
aim  is  to  represent  with  truth  and  lire  the 
character  of  the  different  species  of  ani- 
mals, so  important  an  element  of  surround- 
ing nature.  In  some  cases  this  branch 
approaches  that  of  portrait  painting ;  and, 
as  we  have  said  that  the  latter  requuesthe 
power  of  reproducing  not  merely  the  bare 
forms  of  the  individual,  but  his  life  and 
character,  so  it  is,  in  some  cases,  vrith  ani- 
mals ;  and  the  portraits  of  favorite  race- 
horses would  poorly  satisfy  the  coimois- 
seur,  did  they  not  express  the  individual 
fharader^  not  merely  the  bare  form  of  the 
horse.  Other  divisions  of  paintmff  have 
reference  to  the  technical  part  of  the  art*' 
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The  encaustic  painting  of  the  ancients 
(see  Encaustics)  is  not  now  known,  though 
the  modern  encaustics  approach  near  it. 
We  should  mention  also  painting  on  en- 
amel, on  gloss,  on  porcelain  (q.  vA  mosa- 
ic painting  (q.  v.),  &c.  In  regard  to  the 
materials,  there  is  painting  in  fresco  (q.  v.), 
which  belongs  to  painting  in  water  colors, 
and  miniature  painting  (q.  v.),  painting  in 
pastel  (q.  v.),  and  oil  painting,  (q.  v.)  In 
reference  to  the  ground  upon  which  the 
picture  is  made,  we  have  tapestry  painting 
and  wall  painting,  glass  and  porcelain 
painting,  &c. 

History  of  Painting.— Painting  nat- 
urally divides  itself  into  the  ancieut  and 
loodem,  because  there  is  a  decided  dif- 
ference between  the  two  periods  of  the 
Alt.  Of  an  Oriental  art  of  painting  be- 
fore the  Greek  and  Roman,  not  much  is 
ti)  he  said,  as  respects  those  qualities  which 
make  painting  truly  a  fine  art.  In  a  full 
]:*story  of  painting,  indeed,  tlie  consider- 
able perfection  to  which  tlie  Egyptians 
had  carried  the  art  of  representation,  and 
the  incomparable  excellence  which  they 
had  reached  in  some  branches  of  the 
technical  parts  of  the  art,  would  requure  to 
be  treated  of.  Art,  in  the  true  acccptadou 
of  the  word,  says  a  connoisseur,  can  be 
attributed  only  to  tlie  idealizing  nations, 
who  have  borrowed  their  cultivation  from 
the  Greeks ;  beyond  this  limit  we  iiud  only 
fantastic  coloring  to  animate  large  masses  or 
to  supply  the  de&iencies  in  picture- writing, 
yet  always  calculated  for  a  sense  dull  in 
respect  to  the  beautiful,  capable  of  being 
affected  only  by  glaring  colors,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  rules  of  custom  and  worship. 
Only  in  countiies  where  alphabetical 
writing  existed,  could  painting  elevate  it- 
self to  a  fine  art  Wherever  painting  re- 
mained faidiful  to  its  first  object, — that  of 
conveying  historical  information, — it  was 
obli^d  to  sacrifice  the  beautiful  to  the 
significant.  In  Egypt  and  Mexico,  the 
art  of  painting  seems  to  have  been  chiefly 
intended  to  convey  certain  information  by 
a  bare  imitation  of  olijects.  The  eariy 
Hindoo  ^vos  indemnified,  by  the  variega- 
ted charms  of  the  colors  which  his  coun- 
try afibrded,  for  die  want  of  purity  and 
correctness  of  drawing.  Witli  the  ancient 
Persians,  also,  the  art  of  painting  was  un- 
doubtedly what  it  is  still,  an  irregular  mix- 
ture of  colors,  fantastic  images,  without 
design  and  keeping.  With  the  Egyp- 
tians, who  so  decidedly  influenced  the  civ- 
ilization of  the  Greeks,  the  art  of  painting 
was  chiefly  tlie  offspring  of  religious  wants, 
and  stood  in  a  ck)se  yet  suborainate  rela- 
tion to  sculpture  and  architectun*.   Egyp- 


tian  pictures  are  found,  of  the  meet  aoczent 
times,  on  the  walls  of  temples  and  in 
tombs,  on  the  covers  and  comns  of  mum- 
mies, and  on  the  rolls  of  papyrus.  Belzo- 
ni  and  Champoilion  ajgree  as  to  the  great 
beauty  which  these  pictures,  still  brilliant 
on  the  walls,  impart  to  tlie  venerable  mon- 
uments of  Egypi.  They  are  hieroglyphic 
or  historical  repi-esentations,  painted  works 
of  sculpture,  consisting  of  deeply-cut 
lines,  filled  with  colors  or  metals,  as  is 
the  Isiac  table— a  most  important 
monument  of  that  species.  The  pic- 
tures on  the  walls  and  catacombs  are 
colossal  figures,  painted  with  deep  out- 
lines, and  surrounded  by  smaller  pictures. 
In  these  also  the  claims  of  taste  appear 
subordinate  to  clearness  of  expression, 
and  the  durability  of  the  colors,  which  are 
laid  on  without  half  tints  and  shades.  At 
a  later  period,  this  Egyptian  painting  be- 
came common  in  Rome. — See,  among 
other  works,  Bottiger's  Idcenzur  ArdA- 
olagie  dcr  Malerei  (vol.  i,  Dresden,  1811). 
We  find  the  eldest  Greek  school  of  paint- 
ing on  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor  and  the 
islands.  Fortunate  circumstances  here 
gave  an  early  impulse  to  the  art,  the  rudi- 
ments of  which  we  find  even  in  the  Ho- 
meric times,  in  the  colored  carpets  and 
weavings.  A  representation  of  the  defeat 
of  the  Magnesians  (719  B.  C),  by  Bular- 
chus,  is  mentioned  as  the  first  considera- 
ble picture  ;  yet  the  accounts  which  we 
have  of  it  are  probably  exa^^rated. 
From  this  source  the  Greek  colomes  in  It- 
aly and  Sicily  are  said  to  have  received 
the  germs  of  the  arL  In  Greece  Proper, 
also,  we  find  the  art  of  painting  originally 
n  companion  of  sculpture  for  religioi» 
purposes.  The  idols  of  the  original  sav- 
age Greek  were  most  probably  colored,  so 
that,  even  in  later  times,  it  was  long  before 
die  Greek  could  resolve  entirely  to  give  up 
coloring  his  statues.  The  last  remnant 
of  this  was  the  coloring  of  die  eyes,  or  the 
making  them  of  enamel  and  stones.  It 
was  long  before  painting  appeared  in  sacred 
pictures  independent  of  the  plastic  art. 
The  cornices  of  the  temples,  the  rdicvi  of 
the  pediments,  the  galleries,  &c.,  were 
originally  painted.  The  proper  art  of 
|)ainting  must  have  proceeded  from  draw- 
ing, which  commenced  with  fixing  tho 
omlines  of  shadows.  From  drawings  the 
first  step  was  to  monochromes.  The 
next  step  was  to  paint  the  contours 
with  one  color,  then  to  represent  the 
roundness  of  the  body  by  light,  shade  and 
gradation  of  color.  The  most  ancient 
remnants  of  this  way  of  painting  are  the 
pictures  on  vases  with  black  figures,  sici 
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Uar  to  siOunuUu.  This  manner  was  con- 
tinued till  late.  The  slyUj  which  was 
used  in  painting  on  colored  wax  tables, 
prepared  skins  of  aninials,  and  smoothed 
tablets  of  box-wood,  sufficed  for  the  lin- 
ear drawing,  which,  according  to  the  an- 
ecdote of  Apelles  (q.  v.)  and  Protogenes, 
must  have  reached  great  perfection  among 
the  Greeks.  The  ^yckromt^  the  drawing 
with  different  colors,  supposed  a  more  ar- 
tificial instrument— the  brush,  moved  by 
the  hand  with  greater  ease  and  freedom. 
Among  the  few  artists  of  this  period, 
whose  names  have  come  down  to  us,  is 
Penaenus,  the  cousin  and  assistant  of  Phid- 
ias. He  was  the  first  who  contended  for 
the  prize  of  painting  at  the  public  games 
at  Corinth  and  Delphi.  His  wall  pictures 
in  the  Athenieum  at  Elis,  his  pictures  in  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  at  01ympia,the  painting 
of  the  pGDcile  in  Athens,  with  the  battle 
of  Marathon,  together  with  his  portraits  of 
the  Greek  and  Persian  senerals  in  several 
pictures,  have  brought  his  name  to  us,  as 
well  as  his  painting  and  ornamenting  of 
the  statue  of  Jupiter.  In  general,  we  must 
observe  that  the  Peisian  invasion  of 
Greece  makes  an  epoch  in  the  art  of 
painting,  as  in  eveiy  other  fine  art  in 
Greece.  Perhaps  it  was  at  an  earlier  period 
that  Mycon  painted.  He  was  the  rival  of 
Polygnotus,  and  also  ornamented  the 
PcBcfle  and  the  Theseum  with  representa- 
tions of  the  battles  of  the  Amazons  and 
Centaurs.  In  Polygnotus  (q.  v.)  of  Thasos 
the  art  of  painting  attained  independence 
about  420  B.  C.  His  merit  consists  in  a 
greater  and  livelier  expression,  in  variety  of 
drapenrandsymmetrical  distribution  of  fig- 
urea  In  the  distribution  of  light  and  shade, 
Apollodorus  of  Athens  (404  B.  C.)  seems 
to  have  much  advanced  the  art.  Zeuxis 
(q.  v.),  about  378  B.  C,  elevated  the  art 
to  beauty :  he  exhibited  a  canon  of  beauty 
in  his  fiimous  Helen.  His  rival,  Parrha- 
eius  of  Ephesus,  inclined  more  to  grace, 
or  the  female  expression  of  beauty.  His 
pure  proportions  and  his  graceful  color- 
ing rendered  him  famous.  Timanthes  of 
Samoa  attained  the  higliest  degree  of  per- 
fection in  exfiresrion.  Apelles  (q.  v.)  con- 
nected with  the  utmost  truth  of  nature  a 
flattering  colorinp^,  and  is  called  a  master 
in  portrait  painting.  After  him  painting 
sunk  into  artificial  prettiness  and  Insipid- 
ity, and  even  devoted  itKlf  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  ordinary  and  vuljar  subjects 
{typarography).  Among  the  Romans,  tliis 
art  a^wened  little  interest.  At  an  early 
period,  they  knew  only  the  paintings  of 
the  Etruscans;  and  Fabius,  who  wassur- 
xumed  pidor^  stands  alone  in  the  aunals 


of  Roman  art.  At  a  later  period,  dl» 
Greeks  became  the  teachers  of  the  Romans, 
when  their  civic  virtue  had  already  gone, 
and  luxury  had  taken  its  place.  Many 
monuments  of  the  ancient  art  of  paintine 
have  been  discovered  in  the  tornbs  and 
baths  of  Rome,  Pompeii,  and  other  places 
of  Italy,  which  consist  chieflv  of  firesco 
painting  aiid  mosaic  work.  The  number 
of  existing  monuments  of  Greek  and  Ro- 
man paintmg,  however,  is  so  small,  tliat  the 
inquirer  must  often  be  satisfied  with  mere 
conjectures,  assisted  by  comparison  with 
the  works  of  these  nations  in  other  arts, 
and  by  the  testimony  of  classic  authors. 
Yet  learned  archeeologists  seem  to  ac- 
knowledge universally  that  the  art  of 
Eatnting  in  antiquity  always  remained  be- 
ind  sculpture,  as  well  in  respect  to  the 
degree  of  its  employment  as  of  its  perfec- 
tion. Hence  the  well  known  opinion 
that  painting  was  then  more  plastic.  In 
consequence  of  a  number  of  causes,  both 
intellectful  and  physical,  sculpture  was 
more  cuhivated  widi  the  Greeks ;  and 
painting  was  influenced  by  this  circum- 
stance. The  form,  even  in'  painting,  pre- 
dominated over  the  charm  of  coloring,  and 
the  expresnon  which  it  conveys.  The 
contour  and  the  local  colors  seem  to  have 
been  perfected  in  a  great  degree ;  the  per- 
spective much  less.  Some,  indeed,  have 
doubted  whether  the  ancients  had  any 
knowledge  of  perspective ;  but,  as  perspec- 
tive is  not  to  be  dispensed  with  in  any 
representation  on  a  plane  surfiice,  and  as 
the  ancients  were  well  acquainted  with 
geometry  and  optics,  we  must  suppose 
Uiem  to  have  possessed,  in  some  limited 
degree,  the  use  of  perspective.  It  is  more 
certain  that  they  were  ignorant  of  cAtdro- 
scuro.  Their  art  of  painting,  indeed,  was 
limited  chiefly  to  the  representation  of 
historical  situations  and  of  animals ;  but 
landscape  painting  remained  compara- 
tively uncultivated,  because  this  branch 
depends  more  th»n  the  others  upon  the 
perfection  of  coloring  and  the  charm  of 
ahiaro'Scuro. — ^For  the  history  of  the  an- 
cient art  of  painting,  see,  among  other 
works,  Junius  De  Pidura  Vderum  (edit. 
Greevius,  Rotterdam,  1G94) ;  Durand's  Hia- 
tcire  de  la  PeirUure  ancierme  (after  Pliny 
lA)ndon,  1725)?  Tumbull's  Trttdist  on 
Ancient  Painture,  &c.  (London,  1740) ; 
Vine.  Requeno's  Sof^gi  sul  IHdabUvmento 
dtW  antica  Jtrtt  dt^  Grtci  t  d£  Romam  Pit- 
tori  (new  edition,  Panna,  1787,  2  vols.); 
Andr.  Riem,  JJeher  die  Mcderei  der  Men 
(Berlin,  1787,  4to.);  Grund,  Ueberdie  Ma- 
krei  der  Grieehen  (Dresden,  1810, 1811,  2 
vols.) ;  and  B6ttiger's  work  above-mention- 
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ed.  Respeeting  the  mat^ak,  and  the  tech- 
nical part  of  painting  among  the  Greeks 
and  ItalianSy  see  Hirt,  in  the  TianBactions 
of  the  Berlin  Academy,  from  1796  to 
180a,  and  Stieglitz,  Ueber  dU  Makrfarhen 
der  QriecKm  und  B&mtr  (Leipsic,  1817). 
Copies  of  antique  pictures,  particularlv 
Roman  ones,  are  found  in  the  works  or 
Bartoli  and  Beilori  (e.  ff.  RsauH  des  Pein- 
funet  {oUiques,  Paris,  1757  and  1784),  in 
which  several  fresco  paintings  (e.  g.  those 
found  in  the  ctua  di  Piio)  are  described  and 
copied ;  also  in  Carletti's  and  Pance's  de- 
scriptions of  the  baths  of  Titus,  and  in  the 
collection  of  the  antiquities  of  Hercula- 
neum,  and  Millingen's  Peintures  aniiqttes 
(Rome,  1813).  The  art  of  painting  attain- 
ed a  greater  perfection  after  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity ;  nay,  it  became 
predominant  over  the  plastic  art.  In 
Christian  or  modem  times,  sentiment, 
feeling,  became  a  prominent  feature  of 
works  of  art ;  and  these  can  be  expressed 
much  more  easily  and  much  more  per- 
fectly by  colors  than  by  the  rigid  forms 
of  sculpture.  Fortius  reason  the  modem 
or  Christian  period  has,  in  respect  to  the 
fine  arts,  been  termed  romantic,  in  contra- 
distuiction  to  dassic  (q.  v.) ;  and  for  the 
same  reason  the  art  of  painting  is  called 
preeminently  romantic,  as  is  also  the  mod- 
em art  of  muac.  The  baron  de  Rumohr 
maintains  that  the  first  application  of  the 
art  of  painting  to  Christian  subjects  took 
place  m  sepulchres.  The  later  Grecian 
school  or  art  is  generally  considered  as  the 
common  parent  of  the  whole  modem  art 
of  painting  in  Europe.  Properly  speak- 
ing, it  is  the  transition  from  ancient  to 
modem  art.  With  Constantino,  modem 
art  travelled  to  Constantinople,  which  he 
founded  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Byzan- 
tium (A.  D.  330),  and  many  pictures  and 
statues  accompanied  him.  (See  Heyne 
in  the  CommenL  Soc,  G6Uinf^  vol.  xi.) 
In  the  later  period  of  paganism,  Greek 
and  Roman  art  were  so  blended  that  no 
difierence  existed  between  them,  until  the 
conquest  of  Italy  by  the  Lombards.  In 
die  pictures  of  the  time  of  Justinian,  the 
mechanical  skill  of  former  times  was  pre- 
served, though  the  art,  in  its  higher  requi- 
sites, had  deteriorated.  (See  ByzanUtie 
Art.)  We  often  find  mention  in  this  pe- 
riod of  works  in  mosaic,  and  eucaustic 
paintinis;  seems  still  to  have  been  in  vogue. 
(See  FioriUo's  Hittoru  of  Painting,  vol.  i, 
p.  30.)  In  the  fourtn  century,  and  still 
more  in  the  fifth,  the  custom  of  placing 
pictures  of  saints  in  the  churehes  became 
more  and  more  common,  both  in  the 
Eastern  and  the  Westem  chureh.    This 


custom  inspired  the  artists  with  a  new  caai, 
and  the  Christian  reli^on,  or,  to  speak  more 
properly,  the  Cbrisuan  worship,  became 
the  field  in  which  the  modem  art  grew 
and  flourished.  Not  unfinequently  the  art 
oontributed  to  the  propagation  of  the  re- 
ligion. It  suffered  much,  however,  under 
the  sway  of  barbarous  tribes  ;  but  it  never 
ceased  entirely,  and  was  festered  by  the 
popes  and  bishops.  Pictures  of  a  religious 
kind  were  esteemed,  particularly  in  the 
West,  and  many  legends  of  their  super- 
natural origin  were  difiused  among  the 
credulous.  But  from  726  the  iconoclasts 
(q.  V.)  arose,  and  many  Greek  artists  emi- 
grated to  Italy.  Here  the  art  was  chiefly 
cherished ;  yet  the  painters  diminished  in 
number  fit>m  the  ninth  century.  In  the 
thirteenth  century  began  a'newperiodof  the 
art  in  Italy.  The  representatives  of  the 
Italian  school  are  Michel  Angelo,  Correg- 
gio,  Raphael,  Titian,  &c.  Their  endeavor 
was  to  present  the  beautiful  in  the  noblest 
ferms,  and  to  transfer  the  ideal  of  the  an- 
tique to  the  art  of  painting.  (See  Rtdian 
Art.)  Another  branch  of  the  Byzantine 
art  was  the  Rhenish  or  old  Cologne 
school,  which  extends  fiK>m  the  fourteenth 
century  to  the  fifteenth.  Its  works  have 
the  decided  stamp  of  the  Byzantine 
school,  which  ceases  with  the  brothers 
Eyck,  who  imitated  nature.  Their  exam- 
ple was  followed  and  improved  upon  by 
Hemling,  Meckenem^  Michel  Wolgemuth, 
Martin  Schon,  and  the  painters  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  Luke  of  Leyden,  Alb. 
Diirer,  Schoreel,  Mabuse,  Bemard  of  Or- 
ley,  &c.  Some  maintain,  that  there  are 
but  two  schools  essentially  different, — the 
Italian  and  the  Netherlandish, — while  the 
German,  French  and  BInglish  artists  be- 
long to  the  one  or  the  other,  according 
to  the  character  of  tlieir  works.  (For  the 
Netherlandish  school,  which  a^n  was 
divided  into  the  Dutch  and  Flemish,  see 
^etherlanditih  School ;  see  also  German  and 
fVench  Arty  in  the  articles  Germany,  and 
FVance,) — ^The  tme  creator  of  modem 
landscape  painting  was  Gioigione,  bom 
1477.  The  Flemish  painter  Mathew  Brill, 
who  is  generally  considered  the  founder 
of  this  branch,  painted  landscapes  seventy 
yeais  later. — See  Deperthes's  Hitioire  oe 
VAH  de  Paysage  depuii  la  Renaisaance  des 
Beaux  Arts  jusqu^au  XFme  Siede  (Paris, 
1822),  and  Theorie  du  Passage,  by  the 
same. — ^The  recent  endeavors  of  the  Eu- 
ropean nations  and  the  Americans  do  not 
form  so  coimected  a  whole  as  the  Greek 
art  For  some  time  the  art  of  |)aintin|^ 
had  sunk  from  its  highest  destmation  ; 
landscape  and  portrait  prevailed,  and  in 
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many  countries  continue  to  do  8o,  while 
engravings  multiplied  the  raaster  pieces 
of  fonner  ages.  In  France,  the  revolution, 
and  afterwards  the  warlike  period  of  Na- 
poleon, gave  birth  to  several  great  histor- 
ical paintings,  some  of  which  contain  un- 
common beauties,  though  in  general  the 
style  is  not  popular  out  of  France.  The 
theory  of  painting  has  been  much  devel- 
oped in  its  technical  parts,  i.  e.  drawing, 
perspective,  coloring,  &C.,  more  than  in 
its  higher  departments,  which  may  be 
found  treated  of  in  the  works  of  Cenni- 
ni,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Mengs,  Algarotti, 
De  Piles,  Watelet,  Du  Bos,  Richardson, 
Reynolds,  Dan.  Webb,  Leasing  (in  his 
Laocoon),  Winckelmann,  Fuseli,  Fiorillo, 
Godie.  For  the  well  known  works  of 
Vasari  and  Lanzi,  see  these  articles. 
Rumohr's  Italian  Researches  (Beriin, 
1827,  2  vols.],  and  Memes's  History  of 
Sculpture,  painting,  and  Architecture,  re- 
printed from  Constable's  Edinburgh  Mis- 
cellany (Boston,  1831),  are  also  vafuable. 

Painting  on  Gi«ass.  (See  Glass,  vol. 
T,  page  510.) 

pAisi£iii.o,  Giovanni ;  a  celebrated  sing- 
er and  musician,  the  son  of  a  veterinary 
surgeon  of  Tarento,  in  Italy,  where  he  was 
bom  in  1741.  From  the  age  of  five  to  that 
of  thirteen,  he  was  placed  by  his  father  at 
the  Jesuits'  college  in  his  native  city, 
where  his  musical  talents  first  exhibited 
themselves  in  the  matin  services  perform- 
ed in  the  chapel ;  and  the  chevalier  Car«- 
ducci,  who  superintended  the  choir,  pre- 
vailed upon  his  friends  to  send  him  to  Na- 
ples for  furtlier  instruction  in  the  science. 
Accordingly,  in  1754,  be  was  put  under 
the  care  of  the  celebrated  Durante,  at  the 
conservatory  of  St.  Onofrio,  where  his 
progress  was  very  rapid  ;  and,  ui  1763,  his 
first  opera  (La  Papilla)  was  performed, 
with  great  applause,  at  tlie  Marsigli  thea- 
tre, in  Bologna.  From  this  period  com- 
menced a  long  career  of  success,  which 
attended  him  at  Modena,  Parma,  Venice, 
Rome,  Milan,  Naples  and  Florence,  till, 
in  1796,  he  was  induced  to  enter  the  ser- 
vice of  Catharine  II  of  Russia,  who  set- 
tled on  him  a  pension  of  4000  roubles,  with 
a  country  house  and  other  advantages,  in 
his  capacity  of  musical  tutor  to  the  grand- 
duchess.  In  Rusma  he  remained  nine 
years,  when  he  returned  to  Naples,  visit- 
ing Vienna  in  his  way,  and  continued  in 
the  service  of  Ferdinand  IV  till  the  court 
retir^  into  Sicily.  On  the  French  revo- 
lution extending  to  Naples,  Paisiello,  who 
remained  behind,  received  from  the  repub- 
lican gov^nment,  now  established,  the 
appointment  of  composer  to  the  nation. 


On  the  restoration  of  die  Bourbon  family 
he  fell  into  disgrace,  but,  at  the  expiradon 
of  two  years,  was  restored  to  his  situation. 
Napoleon  afterwards  sent  him  an  invita- 
tion to  come  to  Paris,  which  he  accepted, 
but  declined  the  directorship  of  the  impe- 
rial academy,  which  was  offered  to  his  ac- 
ceptance, contenting  himself  with  that 
of  the  chapel.  After  remaining  in  tho 
French  capital  nearly  three  years,  his  own 
health  and  that  of  his  wife  compelled  him 
to  return  to  luily,  where,  on  the  expulsion 
of  the  Bourbons,  he  was  made  chamber- 
musician  to  Joseph  Bonaparte,  receiving 
at  the  same  time  from  Napoleon  the  cor- 
don of  the  legion  of  honor  and  a  pension 
of  1000  finncs.  In  this  situation  he  con- 
tinued under  Murat,  and  became  a  mem- 
ber of  many  learned  and  scientific  as  well 
as  musical  societies,  especially  of  the  Na- 
lx>leon  academyof  Lucca,  the  Italian  acad- 
emy of  Leghorn,  and  the  French  institute. 
There  are  few  composers  who  have  giv- 
en greater  proo&  of  industry  than  Paisiel- 
lo, or  whose  works  have  met  with  greater 
success  all  over  Europe.  His  operas,  se- 
rious and  comic,  exceed  seventy,  besides 
a  great  variety  of  ballets,  cantatas,  and 
some  sacred  music  of  great  merit  He 
died  in  1816,  at  Najiles,  and  was  hoDore«l 
with  a  public  funeral.  Simplicity,  ele- 
gance and  correcmess  are  the  characteris- 
tics of  his  style,  while  his  grace  and  fresh- 
ness of  melody,  in  which  he  has  &r  sur- 
passed most  odicr  composers^  have  made 
him  a  model  to  numerous  imitators. 

Paisley  ;  a  large  and  opulent  manufac- 
turing town  of  Scotland,  on  tlie  White 
Cart.  The  chief  architectural  ornament 
of  the  town  is  the  abbey  church.  The 
abbey  was  founded  in  1160.  Paisley  has 
been  long  celebrated  on  account  of  some 
of  its  branches  of  manufacture.  About 
5000  looms  are  employed  in  the  fancy 
muslin  manufacture.  The  weaving  of 
coarse  cottons  for  printing,  and  of  cotton 
sheeting,  is  also  extensively  carried  on. 
Shawls,  scarfs  and  plaids,  both  of  silk  and 
cotton,  and  also  of  ^k  mixed  witli  Meri- 
no wool,  are  extensively  manufactured. 
In  1805,  since  which  time  the  trade  has  . 
not  much  changed,  it  was  estimated  that 
UOyiSO  persons  were  employed  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  muslin ;  240  in  tliat  of  silk, 
7000  in  cotton  spinning,  1440  in  threads, 
and  100  in  incle  or  tape.  Population,  in- 
cluding Abbey  parish,  47,003 ;  seven  miles 
south  by  west  from  Glasgow ;  Ion.  4°  22* 
W.;  lat.55°58'N. 

Paladin.  This  was  the  name  former 
ly  given  to  the  knights-errant,  who  wan 
dered  about  the  c«rth  to  give  proo&  of 
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their  Tslor  and  their  gaflmtiy.     Tbej 
obliged  every  knight  whom  they  met  in 
their  iraveb  to  admowiedge  their  mJBtruB 
as  uoriTaUed  in  beanty,  or,  in  eaae  of  re- 
fiiaal,  to  engage  in  mortal  combat    The 
fintadventurenof  thk  kind  menikined  in 
the  old  romances  belong  to  the  round  ta- 
ble of  kins  Aitbor  in  England ;  the  most 
fiunous  of  them  was  the  beautilhl  Lance- 
kH  of  the  lake.     After  him  Amadis  of 
Gaul  held  a  high  place  among  the  knights 
enant;  and,  still  later,  the  paladins  of 
Charlemagne,  the  nKMt  distingoished  of 
whom  was  his  (so  called)  nephew,  the 
breve  Roland,  or  Oriando. — ^Tbe  history 
of  knight-errantry  is  as  mnch  mingled  with 
lababus  stories  as  the  accoonts  of  the 
Grecian  heroes.    The  name  of  paladin  is 
deriyed  either  from  paiatmus  or  from  pa- 
hm,  a  pointed  piece  of  wood,  a  wooden 
spear  or  lance,  which  these  knights  com- 
monly carried  as  their  we^Hio,  together 
with  the  swonL 
Palamon.    (See  Mdieerta.) 
Palaografht,  the  science  of  decipher- 
ing ancient  written  monumental  not  only 
teaches  how  to  read  old  writings,  but  to 
separate  their  eonstiment  parts ;  to  ascend, 
as  far  as  poanble,  to  thdr  sources,  and  to 
ibUow  all  the  changes  which  one  and  the 
ssme  writing  may  have  gone  through  by 
die  lapse  of  years,  showing  likewise  the 
alterations  which  several  kmdred  dialects 
have  undergone  after  their  separation  from 
the  common  stock.    This  is  the  defini- 
tion given    by  Kopp,  whom   Germany 
now  esteems  the  nist  among  her  palae- 
ographers.   The  province  of  paleography 
extends,  therefor^  to  every  thing  written, 
and  is  consequently  increasing  every  day 
by  the  new  discoveries  of  written  monu- 
ments in  countries  formeriy  inaccessible. 
It  is  distinguished  from  diplomatics,  bow- 
ever,  by  the  circumstance  that  the  latter 
has  to  deal  with  public  and  ofiicial  docu- 
ments illustrative  of  histonr  since  the  fifth 
century.     Palieograpby  first  received  a 
scientific  form  from  beroard  de  Montfiui- 
con's  Pdaograpkia  Graccu    Barthelemy, 
the  author  of  the  Travels  of  the  Yonng 
Anacharsis,  by  his  Essai  (Tune  PaUogra- 
pkie  jyumumatique  (Mem.  de  PJicad6mie  des 
InscripiunUf  tome  xxiv,  30),  put  the  palaeog- 
raphy  of  the  Semitic  languages  on  a  foot- 
ing corresponding  to  that  of  the  classic. 
Hegel,  in  his  paleeographic  fiagments  (On 
the  Writing  of  the  Hebrews  and  Greeks, 
Beriin,  1816),  and  Hartmann  of  Rostock  in 
his  Investigations  concerning  Asiatic  Mon- 
uments, have  greatiy  enriched  the  science. 
The  greatest  dfifficulty  has  been  found  in 
those  abbreviations  which  in  Latin  docu- 


have  been  known  bj  the  name  of 
nste  tiromUmttj  and  wete  in  use  uniil  tbe 
tenth  centnry.  After  many  ansnocesBliil 
attampu^  they  have  been  wonderfully  ex- 
plained by  the  sagacity  of  Kopp.  This 
study  has  been  a  fiivorile  one  in  Fnnee 
since  the  time  of  thebenedietiDe  St.  Manr. 
The  Corpui  iuaiptiemm  of  Bockh, 
niiich  is  appearing  at  Berlin,  is  expected 
to  throw  much  K^t  on  the  inscriptions 
ef  ancient  Greece. 

Pai.£Phatus;  an  ante-Homeric  poet  of 
Athens.  Another  Palephatus,  probably 
of  the  fourth  century  (according  to  some, 
of  Athens ;  according  to  others,  fiom  I^- 
ros  or  from  Priene),  left  f^re  hooka  On 
Incredible  Things,  in  which  mytbusea 
are  explained  all^rically.  It  is  general- 
ly printed  together  ^th  Esop.  The  best 
edition  of  tbe  separate  work  is  by  Fischer 
(Leipsic,  1789). 

PAi^ASTmA.    (See  GywmatUm,) 
Palafox.    (See  Saragoaitu) 
FaimAIB  Rotal,  in  Paris.    This  palace, 
with  its  gardens,  its  courts,  its  salleriea  and 
arcades,  is  the  central  point  of  pleasure  in 
Paria.    It  was  buih  in  1663,  by  cardinal 
Richelieu,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  pofans 
cardinal.     He  bequeathed    it   to   LooiB 
XIII,  after  whose  death  Anne  of  Austria 
entered  it,  in  16^  with  her  infant  aon, 
Louis  XIV,  quitting  the  Louvre,  where 
she  had  previously  readed.    From  that 
time  it  has  borne  the  nanoeof  pobu  regfol. 
Louis  XIV  resigned  the  occupation  of  it 
to  his  brother,  and  at  last  gave  it  to  hia 
grandson,  the  duke  of  CharUvs.    Since 
then,  it  has  remained  in  the  family  of  Ch-- 
leans,   which   made  it  their  abode  un- 
til  1791,  and  returned  thitiier  in  1B16. 
Frenchmen  who  remember  it  as  it  waa  in 
the  last  century,  speak  with  rapture  of  the 
great  avenue  of  chestnut  trees,  which  for- 
merly extended  the  whole  length  of  the 
parden.    From  11  o'clock  in  the  morning 
It  was  crowded  with  people ;  there  were 
seats  on  each  side,  which  were  always 
filled  with  men  of  all  ranks  and  all  coun- 
tries.   In  the  centre  was  a  tre»--the  fii- 
mous  arbre  de  Cracome ;  under  its  shade  the 
politicians  decided  the  fiite  of  the  world : 
this  was  ever  the  most  liberal  spot  in  Paris. 
The  trees  were    afterwards  superseded 
by  rows  of  booksellers'  and    jewellers' 
shops,  gambling  and  coffee  houses,  thea- 
tres, and  other  establishments  of  the  kind. 
ThiB  assemblage  brought  a  rich  revenue 
to  the  duke.    The  walkera  aveng^  them- 
selves with  jokes,  for  the  loss  of  then* 
beautiful  trees :  they  called  die  duke  the 
tgargewr   des  ombres.      In  three  years, 
two  of  the   great  wings  were  finiah#>d^ 
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the  arcades  of  which  were  inunediately 
erowded  with  splendid  shops.  New  rows 
of  trees  were  planted,  bat  they  did  not 
flourish,  probably  on  accoant  of  the  dust 
raised  by  the  crowd,  which  perpetually 
throngs  the  garden.  The  tl^dtre  IVanpdts 
was  dso  placed  in  the  palaia  royals  and 
yet  remains  there.  During  the  revolution, 
the  duke  caUed  this  palace  thepalais^a' 
liU.  In  180S^  it  had,  for  a  short  time,  the 
name  of  palais  du  tnbunat.  The  principal 
entrance  to  the  paiaia  rmfcH  is  upon  the 
rut  St,  Honori,  The  front  is  seen  from 
the  chateau  (PEau — a  building  containing 
the  reservoirs  of  water  for  the  Tuileries 
and  palais  royal.  The  two  front  wings, 
with  Ionic  and  Doric  pillars  (each  of  which 
is  adorned  with  a  pediment  and  statues 
by  Pajou),  are  joined  together  by  a  Doric 
portico.  Three  gates  afford  eiitranoe  to 
the  palace.  Upon  entering  the  first  courts 
the  two  wings  of  the  buildines  here 
appear  adorned  with  Ionic  and  Doric 
pillars.  Between  them  is  the  outer  court, 
which  leads  from  the  first  court  into 
the  second  (la  cowr  royak).  Massive 
Doric  pillars  arise  on  each  side,  but  their 
efllect  IS  destroyed  by  the  number  of  the 
booths  and  shops,  which  are  crowded 
together  about  thenu  The  second  court 
is  separated  from  the  garden  by  wooden 
galleries,  and  there  the  booksellers  and 
pamphlet  sellers,  the  miDiners  and  riband 
venders,  exhibit  the  articles  in  which  they 
deal.  Through  vUiis  gakrie  de  bois  one 
enters  the  fairy  land  of  the  garden,  sur- 
rounded by  its  splendid  arcades.  This 
|[arden  has  no  shade ;  it  is  stiff  and  dry ; 
the  ground  is  bard-pounded  gravel;  the 
trees  are  small  and  quickly  withered,  being 
struck  by  the  reflected  rays  of  the  sun. 
But  the  effect  of  the  arcades  and  pavil- 
ions, especially  in  the  evening,  when  they 
are  brilliantly  illuminated,  is  truly  splen- 
did. The  two  side  wings  have  a  length 
of  700  feet,  and  the  opposite  ones  a  length 
of  900.  They  are  all  of  similar  form. 
Fluted  pilasters,  of  the  Composite  order, 
surround  the  biuldinff,  and  support  a  bal- 
ustrade, upon  whicn  are  vases,  which 
cover  its  whole  length.  On  the  level 
ground,  a  vaulted  g^ery  surrounds  the 
building,  with  180  arcades,  between  every 
two  of  which  is  suspended  a  large  lamp. 
They  terminate,  on  both  sides,  in  two 
vestibules,  adorned  with  magnificent  col- 
umn&  The  intervab  are  ornamented 
with  festoons  and  bass-reliefs.  Over  the 
arcades  is  the  first  story,  with  high  win- 
dows, proportionate  to  the  building ;  above 
this,  the  second  story,  with  lower  win- 
dows ;  and  above  this,  the  windows  in  the 


roo^  before  which  runs  the  terrace.  Here 
^tifications  are  held  out  to  every  &jPPe- 
tite  and  desire.  The  book  shops  a:Krd 
the  oldest  and  the  newest,  the  most  scien- 
tific and  the  most  fiivolous  books.  Cele- 
brated and  unknown  writers  here  meet, 
and  the  place  swarms  with  critics  and 
amateurs.  A  splendid  jeweller's  shop, 
which  fills  three  arcades,  is,  in  the  even- 
*P&  lighted  up  by  more  than  50  wax 
ligiitB,  and  large  mirrors  increase  the 
light  and  the  play  of  colors.  The  elegant 
shops  of  the  milliners  afford  all  that  fimcy 
can  create  with  riband  and  gauze,  with 
flowers  and  feathers.  One  \o&y  arch 
glitters  with  brilliant  silk  stufi;  another, 
with  the  finest  cloths,  the  richest  Eastern 
shawls,  or  the  most  delicate  embroideiy. 
Shops  with  watches  of  every  kind  fu- 
temate  with  others  filled  with  beautiful 
porcelain  :  here  are  ornaments  of  Wedge- 
wood  ware  and  of  diamonds ;  there  are 
gold  watch-chains,  sword-hilts  of  polished 
steel  or  of  silver;  here  are  exhaled  the 
most  dehcious  perfumes;  Aere,  beauti 
fill  miniature  pictures  or  splendid  engrav- 
ings attract  the  eye ;  bonbons  and  mathe- 
matical instruments,  plaything  and  arms, 
are  exhibited  in  beautiful  variety ;  in  one 
place  we  meet  with  a  shop  which  contains 
all  articles  of  dressy  made  in  the  most 
exquisite  taste;  in  another,  with  luxuri- 
ous furniture.  Lotteiy-dcket  seUers  and 
money-changers,  seal-engravers  and  pas- 
try-cooks, restorators  and  fruit  venders, 
are  all  crowded  together.  The  choicest 
delicacies,  fiom  the  sea  and  from  the 
provinces,  are  collected  in  the  celebrated 
boutique  au  gourmand,  while  the  best  ice 
is  to  be  found  in  the  cafi  defai,  where 
assembles  the  most  select  company.  In 
the  ca/!f  des  aveufdea  is  heard  the  gayest 
music,  executed  by  blind  persons,  while 
loud  cries  and  reckless  gayety  resound 
fit>m  the  cafi  du  caoeau  and  the  cqfi  du 
sauvage.  The  cafi  du  ventrHoque  attracts 
many  guests,  to  wimess  the  performances 
of  its  proprietor;  and  the  ct^i  des  milk  , 
colonnes,  to  view  its  thousand  brilliaat 
mirrors.  All  the  articles  for  sale  in  the 
folaia  royal  are  dearer,  by  one  hal^  than 
m  the  rest  of  Paris.  Every  thing  here 
appears  to  be  intended  for  the  gratification- 
of  the  senses :  nothing  spiritual,  pure  or  nat- 
ural finds  a  congenial  atmosphere,  and  ^e 
uncorrupted  stranger  soon  wishes  himself 
away  from  this  intoxicating  labyrinth. 
But  th^  upper  halls  are  still  more  seduc- 
ing and  dan^rouai  -dian  the  galleries. 
Here,  in  the  first  story,  between  the  rich 
shops  and  the.i)rilliant  halls  of  the  ruto- 
ratewrSf  are  the  ioimmous  gambling-roomSi 
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\There,  at  the  green  tables,  rtnddU  and 
roitge  et  novr  stimd  reedy  for  their  victims. 
In  mt  attios  live  the  shop-keepers,  whose 
places  of  business  are  below;  and  also  a 
few  public  girls,  under  the  chai|ne  of  older 
women,  though  neither  in  such  numbers 
nor  80  well  educated  as  they  are  repre- 
sented in  the  accounts  of  most  travellers. 
At  every  hour  of  the  day,  men  are  to  be 
found  walking  in  \he  pdaia  royal.  Early 
in  the  morning,  the  industrious  tradesman 
passes  through  it  to  breathe  the  fresh  air 
before  he  goes  to  his  labor.  The  inhab- 
itants are  yet  plunged  in  sleep.  At  ei^bt 
o'clock  the  shops  are  opened,  and  at  nine 
the  coffee-houses  begin  to  fill ;  the  news- 
paper-readers assemble,  and  the  groups 
collect  From  twelve  to  two,  it  is  the 
rendezvous  of  the  gay  world.  The 
benches  are  insufficient ;  hundreds  of 
straw-bottomed  chans,  winch  are  piled 
up  under  the  trees,  are  brought  forward, 
and  let  fi>r  two  sous  each.  From  two  to 
five^  the  crowd  diminishes,  but  the  nursery 
maids,  and  mothera,  with  their  little  chil- 
dren, employ  this  interval ;  soon,  all  those 
who  frequent  the  theatre  pass  by  in 
4»owds.  About  eight  o'clock,  the  public 
women  appear  in  the  garden :  at  a  later 
hour,  they  are  fbund,  for  a  short  time, 
in  still  greater  numbers,  in  the  gal- 
leries, which  the  police  allovra  them 
for  their  walks.  The  brilliant  illumina- 
tion now  be^s,  and  the  hours,  until 
eleven,  are  noisy  and  variously  employed. 
Afler  eleven,  the  noise  gradually  ceases^ 
and  at  twelve  the  wardens  are  empty,  and 
every  thing  is  stilJ.  The  walks  are  wa- 
tered three  times  a  day,  so  that  the  dust  is 
not  troublesome.  A  pleasant  coolness  is 
preserved  by  a  large  fountain,  in  the 
middle  of  the  garden,  with  a  jet  cTeau  in 
twenty-four  streams.  From  the  gardens 
one  can  also  pass,  through  a  second  gal- 
lery, into  tlie  court,  where  the  most  beau- 
tiful flowers  and  foreign  plants  are  to  be 
had.  Another  entrance  leads,  by  an  open 
staircase,  into  the  splendid  rue  Vivienne, 
Tbepalaia  royal  is  the  richest  and  most 
iiiithiul  picture  of  the  frivolity  and  luxury, 
of  the  sensuality  and  corruption,  of  mod- 
ern times. 

Palahcdes  ;  oneof  tlie  Grecian  heroes 
nt  the  siege  of  Troy,  said  to  have  been  the 
Mon  of  Nauplius,  king  of  Euboea,  and  of 
Olymehe.  After  having,  with  the  other 
Grecian  ambassadors,  in  vain  demanded 
of  Priam  the  restitution  of  Helen,  and 
having  discovered  the  feigned  madness  of 
Ulysses,  by  which  this  prince  had  hoped 
to  escape  participation  in  the  Trojan  war, 
he  jowed  the  army  of  the  Greeks.    In  the 


councils  of  the  hemes,  be  opposed  t}» 
measures  of  Agamemnon,  and,  for  a  while, 
took  his  place  as  commander-in-chie£ 
Homer,  however,  says  nothing  of  this 
conduct  of  Palamedes.  The  accounts  xe^ 
lating  to  him,  and  especially  to  his  death, 
are  very  contradictory.  The  most  com- 
mon are,  that  Ulysses  buried  a  treasure  in 
his  tent,  and,  by  a  fbived  letter,  brought 
him  under  suspicion  of  a  correspondence 
with  Priam,  whereupon  he  was  stoned  to 
death  as  a  traitor.  To  liim  is  attributed 
die  invention  of  dice  and  of  dramatic  en- 
tertainments, or,  at  least,  the  introduction 
of  the  latter,  and  also  the  invention  of 
arithmetic,  and  of  weights  and  measures. 
He  is  commonly  said  to  have  added  four 
letters  (d,  (,  0,  x)  to  the  old  Greek  alphabet 
of  sixteen  letters,  introauced  by  Cadmus. 
A  knowledge  of  astronomy  and  of  niedi- 
oine  is  also  ascribed  to  him.  He  is  like- 
wise said  to  have  written  poema  Ac- 
cording to  general  tradition,  he  played  a 
disdnguished  part  in  the  early  history  of 
Grecian  improvement. 

PALANquiN,  or  Paxaiv KEEN ;  a  sort  of  lit- 
ter, or  covered  carriage,  used  in  the  Elast 
Indies,  and  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  four 
porters,  called  tooliu^  eight  of  whom  are 
attached  to  it,  and  who  relieve  each  other. 
They  are  usually  provided  with  a  bed 
and  cushions,  and  a  curtain,  which  can  be 
dropped  when  the  occupant  is  disposed 
to  sleep.  The  motion  is  easy,  and  the 
travelling,  in  tliis  way,  is  safe  and  rapid. 

Palatinate,  Upper  and  Lower,  were 
two  countries  of  Germany.  { For  the  deri- 
vation of  the  name,  see*  Poioiine.)  The 
Upper  Palatinate  was  a  territory  of  2756 
square  miles,  bordering  on  Bohemia  and 
Bavaria.  Amber  jj  was  the  seat  of  govern - 
ment  Until  1620,  tlie  Upper  and  Lower 
Palatinate  belonsed  toother;  but  when 
the  elector  Frederic  V  (son-in-law  of 
James  I  of  England),  after  tlie  battle  of 
Prague,  was  put  under  tlie  ban  of  tlie 
empire,  the  Upper  Palatinate  was  given  to 
Bavaria.  The  Lower  Palatinate,  or  Pa- 
latinate on  the  Rhine  (1590  square  miles, 
with  305,000  inhabitants),  was  situated  on 
both  sides  of  the  Rhine.  This  territory  is, 
in  spite  of  the  horrible  devastations  which 
it  has  suffered  from  time  to  time  by  war, 
one  of  the  most  productive  ))arts  of  Ger- 
many. In  consequence  of  the  great 
changes  in  Europe,  after  the  first  French 
revolution,  the  country  which  funuerly 
constituted  the  Palatinate  on  the  Rhine,  is 
now  possessed  by  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Baden, 
Hesse-Dannstadt,  Nassau,  &c. 

Palatkne  (from  palatiuni,  the  word 
used  in  the  middle  ages  to  signify  the 
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rafoJ  fdact\  wb8  origmally  applied  to 
penoDS  bokuDg  ao  einploymaDt  in  the 
KBig's  palace,  and  aftetvapds  to  one  in- 
vested with  royal  priyileges  and  rigfatt. 
|See  CV»iiii^  PoMfne.)  In  Hunaaiy, 
palatini  aigmfiea  the  hignett  banm  of  the 
raakn,  or  magncde  (q.  ▼.),  choeen  by  the 
diet  from  among  four  magw^ks  pfopoaed 
by  the  king  (the  emperor  of  Auatna),  in 
oadtf  to  fepresent  the  latter,  in  all  impor- 
mm  affairs.  He  is  -president  of  the  cotm- 
cil  of  regency,  ai  the  highest  court  of 
appeal,  and  has  the  highest  rank  of  all  tha 
magnaU9y  except  the  archbishop  of  Oram 
Thoie  was  none  fiom  1765  to  the  death 
of  Joseph  II  (1790]^  Leopold  II  yielded 
to  the  complaints  of  the  Hungantfas,  and 
appointed  a  new  one.  The  archduk» 
Joseph  Anthony,  brother  to  the  emperor 
Francis,  bom  1776,  is  the  present  palatine. 
PALATINE,  Court  (comta  fHdatianui),  was 
the  judge  and  highest  officer  of  the  Fran- 
conian  and  German  kings.  Eveiy  regal 
oaiile  (palaJtuKm;  in  German,  Pfah\  of 
which  there  were  some  in  eveiy  pait 
of  the  realm,  had  such  an  officer.  The 
count  of  the  palace  of  Aix-k-ChapeUe 
(onkMium  loHua  regni)  was  the  £ist 
among  them,  and  one  or  the  firet  crown 
officers  of  the  empire.  The  county  pala- 
tine on  the  Rhine  oriffinaled  from  the 
dotation  to  him.  Each  of  the  ancient 
duchies  had  also  its  county  palatine.  At 
a  later  period,  the  German  emperors  ap- 
pointed eomUes  &  pakdii  LaUnmennSy  to 
exercise  certain  imperial  privileges,  also, 
in  the  territories  or  the  members  of  the 
empire.  There  were  two  classes  of  them, 
one  with  more  power  (c9mit»a  mofor) 
than  the  other,  autliorized  to  raise  to  no- 
bility, and  confer  the  comUioa  minor ;  the 
other  had  the  power  to  make  doctors  and 
notaries,  to  legitimate  natural  children, 
confer  coats  of  arms,  &c.  At  present,  the 
whole  dignity  of  the  palatine  court  is  a 
mere  antiquated  form. — Paiatwm  was 
used,  in  many  countries,  for  the  re^ 
palace  and  the  privileges  connected  with 
it ;  hence,  in  England,  the  counties  palar 
tine.    (See  PcUahne.) 

Pai^atine  Hill,  Palatium.  (See  Borne,) 
PAI.E,   THE   English.     (See   Lrekmdt 
vol.  vii,  p.  59.) 

PALEMBAifo.  (See  SunuUrtu) 
Palezv^ue  ;  avillageof  Central  America, 
in  the  slate  of  Guatemaki,  about  215  miles 
N.W.  ofthe  city  of  Guatemala.  It  is  remark- 
able for  the  ruins  of  a  great  oity  which  it 
contains,  and  which,  Wing  in  the  centre 
of   an   immense  *  wikiemess,   were   net 


known  to  the  Europeans  till  1750,  when 
they  were  discovered  by  some  Spaniards. 
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In  17B7,  oaptalii  Dd  Sio  was  empioyad, 
bw  the  king  of  S^aia,  to  exanmie  them. 
"Aa  ruins  eatai»d  akmg  an  elevated  ridge, 
ibr  the  distance  of  about  twenty  mifee, 
and  consist  of  bridges,  aqueducts^  palace^ 
tamf^&c,  all  of  stone;  fromwhkhcir- 
cnmetanoe  the  Spaniafds  call  them  coiat 
de  pitdnu.  The  London  Li^oary  Ga- 
Eetto  of  Oct  15,  1831,  containa  a  letter 
from  Galindo,  commander  of  the  neigh- 
boring district  of  Peten,  giving  an  account 
of  his  investigations  on  ibe  spot  The 
ruins,  accordiqg  to  him,  contsin  numerous 
ficures  of  men  and  aiiimala,in  relief,  some 
of  cokMsai  aiee,  to^pether  vrith  paintinga, 
and  what  he  conceives  to  he  characters 
representing  sounds,  or  a  phonetic  alptha- 
bet,  of  which  no  traces  have  been  else- 
where £>und  in  America*  There  is  no 
iFsdition,  anoongthe  ntfdves  in  fbe  vicini^, 
as  to  the  dme  of  their  origin  or  their 
buiklerB.  Mr.  Galindo  is  preparing  an 
Aceount  of  Central  America,  which  will 
furnish  fmrther  information  on  this  inter- 
esting subject    (See  Writing.) 

Palermo,  the  capital  of  the  kingdoni 
of  Sicily,  and  of  lin  intendancy  m  the 
aame  name,  is  situated  on  a  small  culf  on 
the  northern  coast  of  SKily;  latd^O'N.; 
k>n.  ia°  2V  E.  It  is  a  well  buik  and 
stronffly  fortified  city;  the  haibor,  into 
which  500  foreign  ships  enter  yearly,  is 
protected  by  two  strong  csirtes.  The  num- 
ber of  inhabilBnis  was  fonneriy  2CiM00, 
but  the  population  has  declined,  ana  is 
now  only  163^300.  Among  the  principal 
buildings  ofthe  city  are  the  palaces  ofthe 
viceroy  and  of  the  archbishop,  the  great 
hospital,  the  convent  of  St  Clara,  the 
professed  house  of  the  Jesuits,  the  arehi- 
episcopal  cathedral,  the  council-house, 
and  several  splendid  churches  and  (ptes 
of  marble  and  alabaster.  The  two  pnnci- 
pal  streets  cross  each  other  in  the  centre 
of  the  city,  and  form  a  regukir  octagon 

Sie  piazza  viUmay  which  is  embellished 
handsome  bwldings.  The  streets  ape 
well  paved  and  lighted.  The  university 
(Accademia  ReaU)  has  a  respectable  (ibraiy, 
an  observatory,  and  a  cabinet  of  coins. 
There  is  also  an  academy  af  scienees  in 
Palermo.  The  exports  are  almost  all 
the  productions  of  the  iskind, — ^wine,  «i]« 
fruits,  wheat,  manna,  &c;  the  imports 
are  colonial  goods  and  manu&ctures. 
The  silk  of  Palermo  is  cultivated  in' the 
neighborhood,  and  chiefly  exported  raw. 
Pafermo  has  fiie^uently  suffered  from 
earthquakes,  principally  in  1796  and  1B26. 
(See  Sicily;  and  mipUs  and  Sicily,  Rcwh- 
IvUon  qf.) 
Pales  ;  one  of  the  rural  deities  of  Italy, 
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the  ^vcr  of  good  uMtuiige,  and  the  pro- 
tectmoB  of  tl^  floclDi  from  comagion  and 
wild  beaaHL  She  was  repreaeoied  aa  a 
paAoial  goddeai^  with  a  atafl^  and  a 
CfowD  OD  Der  bead,  and  waa  wonhipped, 
aomebawa  under  the  treei^  aometunea  in 
tMnplea.  Her  feactval  waa  celebrated  on 
the  aame  daj  aa  the  anniveraaiy  of  the 
founding  ofKome  (April  21).  Tbeo^r- 
ingi  to  her  were  milk  and  cakea.  Some 
authois  lepreacm  Pake  aa  a  male  deity, 
the  aon  of  Jupiler. 

Palbstutb  (FaU$0tm\  caDed  the  land 
^  pramMSCf  on  account  of  the  promiae 
even  to  tlM  poaterity  of  Abraham,  em- 
bncea  the  coast  of  Syria  on  the  Mediier- 
nnean,  from  Lebanon  south  to  the  hmiti 
of  Egypt,  and  waa  one  of  the  moat  fertile 
eountriea  of  the  old  worid.  Wine,  aalt, 
wild  honey,  babam,  c^yea,  dates,  figa 
and  pomegruiatee,  with  large  flocks  and 
herda,  were  its  productiona.  The  alterna- 
tion of  mountain  and  valley,  the  temper- 
ate climate,  the  numeroua  streaoos^  the 
FBins  of  spring  and  autumn,  caused  its 
feftiiity.  Its  preaent  banenness  arises 
from  the  inactivity  of  its  inhabitant,  who 
obtain  their  living  either  from  the  pilgrims 
orasrobbere.  It  was  called,  after  tl^  an- 
cestor of  its  inhabitanta,  Canaan,  when 
Abraham  uavelled  into  its  aouthem  prov- 
inces, and,  by  buying  a  burial-place  for 
his  fiunily,  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
aubaequent  conquest  of  the  country  by  the 
Hebrews,  under  Joahua,  1450  B.C.  They 
divided  it  into  twelve  confederate  statea, 
aooordinff  to  their  tribes.  Saul  united  it 
into  one  kingdom,  and  David  extended  it, 
fay  his  conquests^  to  the  east  and  south, 
rhcenjcia,  the  northern  part  of  the  western 
coast,  where  the  conquered  Canaanites 
maintained  themselves,  remained  entirely 
independent  of  the  Hebrews.  The  two 
kinf^oms,  Israel  (to  the  north)  and  Judah 
(to  the  aoutb),  into  which  Palestine  was 
divided,  975  B.  C,  comprehended  to- 
gether the  country  between  34^  and  39^ 
of  longitude,  and  31^  and  34°  of  latitude. 
Bv  the  fell  of  these  kingdoms  (754  and 
730  B.  C),  Palestine  became  a  Peraan 
satrapy,  and  the  political  and  religious 
division  between  the  Hebrew  colonies, 
when  returning  from  captivity  to  Pales- 
tine, under  Cyrus  and  Darius  I,  was  the 
origin  of  that  separation  which  continued 
to  the  time  of  Christ  The  country  on 
this  side  the  Jordan  (the  principal  river, 
which  flows  south  from  Lebanon,  through 
the  lake  of  Genesareth;  to  the  Dead  sea) 
was  called  JwUjBOf  in  a  wider  sense,  and 
contained  theae  provinces  :  Judsa,  or  the 
largest  southern  province,  including  Jeru- 


salem, Bethlehem  and  Jericho  on  mount 
Judah,  the  ports  of  Cessrea  and  Joppa 
(now  Jaflb),  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediler- 
nnean,  and  a  part  of  IdumsBa;  Somalia, 
or  the  amalleat  interior  provinee,  with  the 
city  of  Samaria  (afterwarda  SAbmU),  and 
Sichem  now  (from  the  (Sreek  name 
JV<Mipoltf ),  NaUiia  and  mount  Efrfuaim, 
or  Israel,  upon  which  liea  mount  Gerizim ; 
and  Galilee,  the  most  northern  and  fertile 
province,  bounded  on  the  aouth  by  mount 
Garmel  and  mount  Tabor  (which  joins 
the  other  mountain),  on  the  confines  of 
Samaria,  on  the  west  by  Phcenicia,  and 
on  the  north  by  Lebanon,  and  containing 
the  towns  of  'Hberias  (which,  afio'  the 
destruction  of  Jeruaalem,  was  celebrated 
aa  the  aeat  of  Jewiah  learning),  Caperna- 
um and  Bethaaida  on  the  lake  of  Genesa- 
reth,  Nain,  Nazareth  and  Cana.  To  the 
country  beyond  the  Jordan  belonged  the 
provinces  of  Penea,  the  largest  and  most 
aoutheriy,  with  mount  Gileiul,  Gaukmitis, 
east  of  the  lake  of  Geneaaicth,  Batanca 
and  Trachonids,  the  smallest  in  the 
north.  The  difierent  monuments  at  Jeru- 
aalem (aee  JtnuaUm)  give  us  the  epochs 
of  the  history  of  Palestine.  The  Christian 
kingdom  of  Jeruaalem,  founded  in  1099 
by  Uie  cnisadere,  gave  a  new  impulse  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  Holy  Land ;  it  in- 
cluded the  provinces  on  this  side  the  Jor- 
dan, together  with  Phoenicia  and  Philis- 
taea,  and  extended  beyond  the  Jordan  to 
the  deaerts  of  Arabia.  Its  constitution 
was  European ;  a  patriarchate,  four  arch- 
bishoprics, richly  endowed  monasteries 
and  ecclesiastical  establishments,  three  or- 
ders of  knighthood,  several  earldoms  and 
baronies,  were  instituted ;  tribunals  were 
formed  for  the  nobles  and  the  third  estate ; 
an  army  of  from  12,000  to  20,000  men 
waa  kept  on  foot ;  and  the  mosque  built 
by  the  caliph  Omar,  in  637,  upon  the 
aite  of  the  temple  of  Solomon,  \«*as 
changed  into  a  magnificent  cathedral. 
The  increasing  population,  with  moderate 
taxes,  a  fruitful  soil,  and  a  favorable  situa- 
tion for  commerce,  appear  to  have  se- 
cured to  this  kingdom  prosperity  and  a 
lonff  continuance.  Tlie  kinjps  Godfrey 
of  Bouillon  (who  died  in  11001  Baldwin, 
Aniou  and  Lusignan,  ruled  with  mildnes, 
and  fought  with  various  success  against 
the  Saracens^  whom  the  internal  divisions 
of  the  reigning  family,  and  the  delay  of 
succor  from  Europe,  enabled  to  recon- 
quer the  kingdom.  Saladin  took  Jerusa- 
lem in  1187,  again  made  the  cathedral  a 
nosque,  and  the  gold  of  the  Syrian  Chris- 
tians alone  preserved  the  churrh  of  the 
holy  sepulchre.     After  a  hundred  years 
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of  ofypreenoD,  tbe  Chrisdan  rulen  were 
at  mt,  in  1291,  entirely  driven  from  Palee- 
tine  by  the  Mamelukes.  Since  then, 
Palestine^  laid  waete  by  bands  of  Arabian 
robbers,  has  smarted  under  the  rod  of 
the  Mohammedans,  and  now  belongs  to 
the  pachalic  of  Damascus,  in  the  Turkish 
province  of  Soristan.  Jerusalem^  which 
lias  been  sacked  sixteen  times,  ofiers  now 
but  the  shadow  of  its  former  greatness. 
The  policy  of  the  Tuiks,  who  raise  a 
heavy  contribution  from  the  few  pilgrims 
from  Christian  lands,  who  still  visit  this 
holy  place,  has  not  suffered  the  total  de- 
cay of  the  monuments  of  the  history  of 
Jesus,  which  were  designated  during  the 
Christian  reigns  in  the  twelfth  century. 
ChlLteaubriand,  in  his  Journal  of  a  Jour- 
ney from  Paris  to  Jerusalem,  declares 
that  he  saw,  in  the  strongly  fortified  mon- 
astery at  Bethlehem,  a  church  divided 
among  Roman  Catholic,  Greek  and  Ar- 
menian monks,  with  a  subterraneous 
chapel;  that  it  encloses  the  place  ^here 
Jesus  was  bom,  his  man^r,  and  the  grave 
of  the  innocents,  and  is  adorned  with 
beautiful  picturea  In  the  neighborhood 
of  Jerustuem,  the  valley  of  JehoshaphaL 
which  extends  between  mount  Moria  and 
the  mount  of  Olives,  and  is  divided  by  the 
brook  Kedron,  is  used  as  a  buiial-place 
lay  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem.  The 
garden  of  the  mount  of  Olives,  contain- 
ing Gethsemane,  the  chapel  of  ^e  sepul- 
chre of  the  holy  virgin,  and  the  grotto  of 
tbe  bitter  cup,  bias  now  a  small  mosque  at 
the  place  of  the  ascension.  Sion  is  a 
bill  of  a  barren  appearance  and  yeUow 
color;  the  house  of  Caiaphas  (now  an  Ar- 
menian church),  the  house  or  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  holy  supper,  and  of  the  out- 
pouring of  the  Holy  Spirit  (now  a  mosque 
with  a  Turkish  hospital),  and  the  palace  of 
David,  are  to  be  seen  in  ruins ;  to  tne  south- 
ward, in  the  valley  of  Hinnom  (Tophet), 
is  the  field  of  blood  and  the  burial-place 
of  the  kings ;  in  the  interior  of  the  city  is 
the  via  dolorosa  (painful  road),  through 
which  Jesus  walked  to  the  cross;  it  is 
500.  paces  in  length,  from  tbe  house  of 
Pilate  (now  in  ruins),  to  the  church  of 
the  holy  sepulchre.  This  church,  whose 
walls,  according  to  the  history  of  the  cru- 
cifixion, enclose  all  the  places  remarkable 
for  the  burial  and  resurrection  of  Jesus, 
is  126  paces  in  length,  and  70  in  breadth. 
It  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  vrith  three 
domes,  and  is  built  on  uneven  ^und. 
Clergymen  of  ei(^t  nations  and  dififerent 
Christian  sects,  possess  it  by  turns,  and 
perform  in  it  public  worship  according  to 
dieir  respective  forms—Catholics  (who  are 


monks  of  St  Francis,  from  die  monastery 
of  St  Salvator  in  Jerusalem),  Greeks, 
Abyssinians,  Copts,  Aimenian%  Nestori- 
ans  and  Jacobites,  Geoigians  and  Maron- 
itea  The  priests  who  perform  the  ser- 
vice, and  the  monks  of  the  different  sects, 
commonly  remain  two  months  in  the 
church,  until  their  place  is  taken  by  oth- 
ers. Two  hundred  lamps  bum  da^  and 
night  in  the  wide  rooms  of  the  building. 
Its  walls,  in  which  are  seen  the  funeral 
monuments  of  Godfi^y  and  Baldwin  I, 
appear  to  have  been  standing  since  the 
time  of  Constantino  the  Great ;  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  interior  is  the  work  of  the 
crusadeiB.  This  church  was  injured  by 
fire  Oct  12,  1806.  The  chapel  of  the 
holy  sepulchre  remained  uninjured,  and 
the  cupola,  covered  with  lead,  which  fell 
at  the  time  of  the  fire,  has  been  replaced. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Ingraham  published  at  Boston 
(1828)  Assheton's  Map  of  Palestine,  im- 
proved, with  a  geographical  index. 

Palsstriita,  Giovanni  Pietrp  A]oisio,.or 
Periuiffi  da,  the  most  celebrated  master  of 
the  old  Roman  school  of  music,  was  bom 
at  Palestrina,  the  ancient  Preneste,  whence 
his  surname,  12  PreMitino.  He  studied 
music  under  a  master  of  tbe  Gallo-Belac 
school,  whom  some  call  €hwiimd.  His 
genius  soon  raised  him  to  the  first  rank 
of  musical  comjpoeers,  and  effected  a 
ffreat  reform  in  church  music.  Towards 
me  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  mu- 
sic was  at  so  low  an  ebb,  that  pope  Mar- 
cellus  II  had  already  formed  the  plan  of 
banishing  it  from  the  churches,  when 
Palestrina,  who  bad  conceived  juster  no- 
tions of  the  true  character  of  church  mu- 
sic, obtained  permission  to  execute  one 
of  bis  own  compositions  before  him. 
He  accordingly  performed  the  mass  for 
six  voices,  stm  known  as  the  Mis4a  PajMB 
MarcdH^  the  elevation  and  simple  boau^ 
of  which  led  the  pope  to  abandon  his 
design.  From  that  time  music  became 
an  essential  part  of  the  service  of  the 
Catholic  church.  Marcellus  and  his  suc- 
cessor, Paul  IV,  employed  Palestrina  to 
compose  a  number  of  similar  pieces  for 
their  chapel.  In  1562,  he  was  made 
chapel-master  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore, 
and,  in  1571,  of  St  Peter.  To  this  period 
we  owe  his  greatest  productions.  His 
style  (called  aOa  PaUHrma)  prevailed 
over  the  Flemish  school,  which  was  then 
in  high  repute  throughout  Europe.  He 
died  m  1594,  and  was  buried  with  great 
pomp  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  of  St  Simon 
and  Juda,  in  St  Peter's.  His  monument 
bears  tbe  inscription  JohanntM  Petnu 
MnfsUu  Palutnm,    MuncfB  Princep$ 
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Borne  of  his  pieeM  are  still  ]>eHbnned. 
particularly  Ins  Fhdrts  ego  enim  aecep^ 
with  the  Slabai  MaUr  andf  the  h^nvpriOf 
in  the  Sistine  chapel  at  Rome. 

Paust,  William,  a  celebrated  divine 
and  philosopher,  the  son  of  a  clergyman, 
who  held  a  small  Uvinr,  near  Peterbor- 
ough, was  bom  in  17&  He  was  in- 
structed under  his  fiither,  who  became 
master  of  a  grammar  school  in  Yorkshire, 
whence  he  was  removed  as  a  sizar  to 
Christ-chuich  college,  Cambridge.  He 
soon  obtained  a  scholarship,  and,  in  1763, 
having  highly  ^tistinguished  himself  as  a 
disputant  on  questions  of  natural  and 
moral  philosophy,  took  his  first  degree.  He 
was  anerwaros  employed  for  three  yeare 
as  an  assisumt  to  an  academy  at  Green- 
wich, and,  in  1766,  was  elected  a  fellow  of 
his  college,  and  appointed  one  of  its  tutors. 
The  lectures  which  he  then  ddi vered  on  the 
Crreek  Testament  and  on  moral  philoso- 
phy, contain  the  outlines  of  the  works  by 
which  he  subsequently  obtamed  celebrity. 
In  1767,  he  took  priest'^  ordera,  and  main- 
tained an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
most  eminent  persons  in  the  univerraty, 
who  fiilling  below  the  established  standard 
of  orthodoxy,  Mr.  Paley  began  to  bere- 
ffarded  with  coolness  by  its  zealous  de- 
renders.  Wa  fiiends  could  not,  however, 
persuade  htm  to  mfa  the  petition  for  re- 
nef  in  the  subscription  to  the  Articles,  on 
which  occasion  he  observed,  that  *'he 
could  not  afibrd  to  keep  a  conscience." 
In  1776,  he  quitted  the  university,  and 
was  inducted  into  the  vicarage  of  Dalston, 
in  Cumberland,  to  which  was  soon  after 
added  the  living  of  Appleby,  and  a  pre- 
bendal  stall  in  the  cathedral  of  Carlisle. 
In  1782,  he  was  appointed  arch-deacon 
of  the  diocese,  and,  not  long  afterwards, 
succeeded  doctor  Bum  in  the  chancellor- 
ship, for  all  which  preferments  he  vras  in- 
debted to  the  bisliop  of  Carlisle.  In  1785, 
he  published  his  fUements  of  Moral  and 
Pohtical  Philosophy — a  work  of  much  sim- 
plicity and  pertmence  of  illustration,  but 
exceptionable  in  many  of  its  definitions 
and  principles,  both  in  politics  and  morals. 
In  1787,  Paley  published  his  Hor<B  PauH' 
lue,  the  chief  object  of  which  is,  to  bring 
together,  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
and  the  epistles,  such  passages  as  fumi^ 
examples  of  undesigned  coincidence,  and 
thus  prove  the  authenticity  of  the  scrip- 
mral  writings.  In  1794,  he  published  his 
View  of  the  Evidence  of  Christianity,  in 
three  parts,  which  contains  a  popular 
view  of  the  ar^^uments  for  the  tmtn  of 
the  Chrisdan  religion,  drawn  up  with  his 
Jsual  perepicuhy  and  dialectic  skiU.    He 


was  soon  aAor  made  a  sab-dean  of  Lin- 
coln, and  received  several  valuable  Itvingsu 
In  1795^  he  was  created  DJ).  by  the  uoi- 
▼ersitv  of  Cambridge ;  and,  his  health  not 
allowmg  him  to  officiate  in  the  pulpit;  he 
undertook  the  compilatfon  of  his  Natural 
Theologv,  or  Evidences  of  the  Ezistence 
and  Attributes  oFthe  Deity,  collected  from 
the  Appearanoes  of  Nature  (8vo<,  18Q2). 
He  died  in  1805.  Doctor  Paley  was  fond 
of  amusement  and  company,  and  dis- 
played much  wit  and  humor.  No  man 
was  more  beloved  by  his  fiiends,  or 
evinced  more  attachment  to  them  in  re- 
turn. Since  his  death,  a  volume  of  hb 
sermons  has  been  published  in  8vo. 
Pali.  (See  huhan  Langwiges.) 
PAI.IMP8EST9,  re-written  manuscripts 
{codices  resayrtij  finom  ndKiv  and  i/^V  have, 
in  modem  times,  by  the  Buccessful  exer- 
tions of  signer  Maio  (see  Oniexj  and  Jfinb> 
to  discover  the  contents  of  the  originei 
writiiu;8,  greatly  attracted  the  attention  of 
philoIogistB,  and  we  may  hope  that  the 
great  collections  of  manuscripts  at  Rome, 
Naples,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  &C.,  which 
have  been  littie  examined,  will  yet  aflbrd 
Its  manv  remains  of  ancient  literature 
which  have  escaped  the  general  wreck. 
On  account  of  tne  deamess  of  writing 
materials  in  the  time  of  the  ancients,  ii 
was  very  natural  that  &ey  should  seek 
means  fbr  rendering  serviceable,  a  second 
time,  the  parchment  or  Egyptian  papyrus 
which  had  been  already  used.  A  prepa- 
ration for  eflbcing  the  original  writmg 
was  known  even  in  the  time  of  Augustus. 
The  writing  upon  parchment  CQ«ild  be 
scratched  out,  and  a  peculiar  kind  of 
knife  (nuonum)  belonged  to  the  apparaius 
of  a  transcriber.  The  parchment  scratch- 
ed in  this  manper,  was  mbbed  with  pum- 
ice stone  to  render  it  more  fit  fbr  wnting. 
Fortunately  the  original  charactera  have 
often  remained  legibre,  so  as  to  be  visible  to 
the  naked  eye,  or  to  appear  very  plain  with 
the  assistance  of  chemical  agents.  As  the 
transcribere  in  the  middle  ages,  when  the 
warn  of  writing  materials  was  felt,  in  ccni- 
sequence  of  the  great  demand  for  missals, 
&c,  often  divided  the  large  sheets  of  writ- 
ten parchment,  the  second  set  of  lines  is 
sometimes  found  diagonal  to  the  first,  so 
that  the  old  and  new  cross  each  other, 
or  the  old  lines  have  remained  above  the 
others,  as  in  the  fragments  of  Ulphilas,  the 
Phaeton,  &c  The  increasing  zeal  in  the 
search  for  remains  of  classic  literature 
has  directed  the  attention  of  learned  men 
to  these  hidden  treasures;  Maio^  discov- 
ery-  of  Pronto,  and  the  subsequent  dis- 
covery of  the  fingments  of  the  Phae- 
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ton  of  Euripides,  and  Cicero's  books  De 
RtpvJbUcoy  Niebubr's  discovery  of  Ckiius, 
together  with  the  results  of  the  labors  of 
Peyron  and  others,  have  increased  the  in- 
terest of  le^uned  men  in  these  investiga- 
tions.   (See  Mcamacrifis,) 

Palindromon;  a  verse  or  line  which 
reads  the  same  either  forwards  or  back- 
wards ;  e.  g.  that  which  is  put  in  the  mouth 
of  Satan-^S^fia  le,  tignOi  Umertint  tangia 
d  €mgis  (cross  thyself,  cross  thyself,  you 
touch  and  torment  me  in  vain) ;  or,  w^ftna 
tenet  mappam  madidam^  mvlvm  tenet  Odo» 

Palinoenkst  ;  Greek  for  rtgeneraHofiu 
The  word  is  used  to  designate  the  transi- 
dons  from  one  state  into  another,  observed 
with  insects,  and  in  each  of  which  the  in- 
sect appears  in  a  totally  different  form. 

Paumodt  ;  a  recantation,  particularly  a 
poetical  one,  of  any  thins  dishonorable  or 
false  uttered  against  another  {lerson.  Thus 
the  ancient  poet  Stesichorus  wrote  a  palinr 
ody  of  his  poetical  invective  against  He- 
lena, for  which  he  had  been  punished  by 
blindness,  and  declared  all  the  charges 
contained  therein  untrue. 

Paliivurus;  pilot  of  iGneas  in  his 
voyage  to  Italy,  and  son  of  Jasius.  Ac- 
cording to  the  celebrated  poem  of  Virgil, 
the  god  of  sleep,  under  the  form  of  Phor- 
bas^  sealed  his  eyes  in  slumber,  and  threw 
him  into  the  sea,  at  the  very  moment  when 
the.  ship  was  reaching  the  desired  shore, 
^neas  saw  bis  lost  companion,  when 
the  shades  of  the  lower  world  passed  be- 
fore his  eyes,  and  Palinurus  related  to 
him  how  he  bad  been  saved  from  the 
water,  but  slain  by  the  Lucanians,  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Italy.  The  Lucaniane^ 
being  afterwards  tormented  by  a  pesti- 
lence, raised  a  monument  to  his  honor,  to 
pacify  his  manes,  and  consecrated  a  grove 
to  him.  Mount  Palinurus  was  named 
after  him. 

Pajusadrs  ;  stakes,  eight  or  nine  feet 
long,  and  six  or  seven  inches  square,  and 
sharpened  at  the  end,  which  are  set  in  the 
ground  either  perpendicularly  or  obliquely, 
K)r  the  greater  security  of  a  fortification, 
particularly  for  the  closing  up  of  an  open 
passage  to  the  works,  or  the  protection  of 
any  exposed  pointy  previous  to  an  attack. 

Fa  LI  SOT  DE  Beauvais,  Ambroise  Ma- 
rie Francois  Joseph;  an  eminent  natu- 
ralist, bom  at  Arras,  in  the  French  Neth- 
erlands, in  1752.  He  studied  at  the  col- 
lege of  Harcourt,  at  Paris,  and,  in  1772, 
was  admitted  a  counsellor  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  that  city.  Some  time  after,  be 
succeeded  his  elder  brother  as  receiver- 
general  of  territorial  imposts,  which  pffice 
was  suppressed  hi  17/7.  He  then  de- 
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Toted  bis  attention  entirely  to  natural  his- 
tory, and  especially  botany,  and,  in  1781, 
became  a  corresponding  member  of 
the  Parisian  academy  of  sciences,  ta 
which  he  addressed  several  memoirs  on 
botany  and  ve^petable  physiology.  The 
love  of  science  mduced  him  to  undertake 
a  voyage  to  tiie  coast  of  Gruinea,  with  an 
intention  to  travel  across  the  African  con- 
tinent to  B^gypt;  but  he  was  unable  to 
execute  that  design,  and,  after  remainins 
some  time  at  Owara  and  Benin,  he  sailed 
for  St  Domingo,  and  arrived  at  cape 
Fran^ais,  in  June,  1788.  He  continued 
there  some  years,  occupying  official  situa- 
tions in  the  colony ;  but'  his  oppoation  to 
the  revolutionary  attempts  of  the  negroes 
having  endangered  his  safety,  he  with 
difficulty  effected  his  escape  to  Philadel- 
phia, in  the  IJ.  States.  Thence  he  pur^ 
posed  to  return  to  France,  when  he  learn- 
ed that  he  had  been  proscribed  as  an  em- 
igranL  He  was  obliged  to  support  him- 
self as  a  teacher  of  luiguages,  and  by  ex- 
ercismg  his  talents  as  a  liiusician,  tiU  the 
arrivid  of  the  French  minister  Adet,  who 
was  himself  a  man  of  science,  and  who 
afforded  Palisot  the  means  of  prosecuting 
inquiries  into  the  natural  history  of  Amer- 
ica. He  was  employed  to  arrange  Peale's 
collection,  and  made  scientific  tours  to 
the  Appalachian  mountains  and  the  coun- 
try beyond.  At  len^,  he  received  the 
news  of  his  name  bemg  erased  from  the 
list  of  emigrants,  and  returned  to  his 
native  country,  taking  vrith  him  the  rich 
oollection  of  natural  curiosities  which  he 
had  formed.  In  1806,  he  was  admitted 
into  the  institute  in  the  room  of  Adanson ; 
and  he  became  a  member  of  other  learn- 
ed societies.  He  died  January  21,  1820. 
Among  his  principal  works  are  fYore 
(TOuHsre  et  de  Binxn  (Paris,  1804—21,  2 
vola,  folio) ;  huectes  recueiUis  en  ^JHque  et 
en  jfiwfn^  (1805— 21,  foUo) ;  Eucd  d*une 
nouveUe  AgrottograplMy  ou  JSfhvntaux 
Genrte  de»  GramuUes  (1812,4to.and  8vo.) ; 
all  which  are  illustrated  by  engravings. 

Palia;  a  long  garment  of  the  Roman 
women,  which  hung  down  to  the  feet, 
and  was  worn  over  the  other  dress.  When 
long  enough,  they  threw  part  of  it  over  the 
left  shoulder,  and  held  it  fast  under  tiie 
arm.  At  funerals  it  was  black.  Tragic 
actors  also  wore  the  paUtu 

Palladio,  Andrea ;  one* of  the  greatest 
classical  architects  of  modem  Italy,  whose 
works  of  art  and  writincs  alike  contributed 
to  improve  the  taste  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived,  and  direct  the  genius  of  posterity 
He  was  born  at  Vicenza,  in  the  Venetian 
territory,  in  1518,  and,  after  having  studied 
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under  TiiMmo,  he  went  to  Roaw,  where 
heaeqpifed  a  matiirity  of  dull  andflcicDoe 
fifom  so  exBiDinatioD  of  the  prodoctiooB 
of  ancieot  and  modem  ait  wbieh  that 
capital  afibided.  Retwiun^  to  his  nadve 
country,  be  esttbfiriied  his  fiune  by  hii 
designa  for  many  noUe  edifices  both  there 
and  in  other  parti  of  Italy,  niiich  have 
afibided  oiodeb  lor  aome  beautifiil  stme- 
tures  in  England,  aa  well  aa  other  parts 
of  Eofope.  PaOadio  belonga  to  the  maa- 
ten  who,  in  the  aizteentfa  century,  by  the 
study  of  the  works  of  Ronnn  architectuic, 
created  a  new  era  in  architecture.  Among 
many  splendid  woiks  executed  fhnn  his 
desi^  and  undefliis  direction,  the  theatre 
degh  OUmpidj  in  his  native  place,  is  the 
most  briUiant  proof  of  his  talents.  Venice 
also  owes  to  him  many  of  her  finest  build- 
ings. The  TiMa  buih  by  lord  Builington 
at  Chiswick  (but  since  enlaiged  by  James 
Wyatt)  was  fix>m  a  dengn  of  Palladio,  as 
was  also  a  bridge  at  Wilton,  the  seat  of 
the  eari  of  Pembroke,  in  Wiltshire.  The 
majestic  simplicity  of  antiqui^  was  al- 
ways present  to  bis  mind,  and  Algarotti 
called  him  the  Raphael  of  architects. 
But  this  great  arehitect  is  best  known  in 
the  present  age  on  account  of  his  publish- 
ed woiks,  especially  his  Treatise  on  Archi- 
tecture, in  four  boolcB,  which  first  appear- 
ed in  a  folio  volume,  at  Venice,  in  1570, 
and  has  been  many  times  reprinted.  The 
best  edition  is  that  of  Vicenza,  1776—83, 
4  vols.  It  has  also  been  translated  into 
French  and  English.  James  Leoni,  an 
Italian  arehitect,  published  Palladio's  Ar- 
chitecture in  English,  with  the  notes  and 
remarks  of  Inigo  Jones,  and  engravings 
by  Picart  (London,  1742,  2  vols.,  fi>lio)  ; 
aii^  jome  of  the  desiffns  of  tliis  arehitect 
were  published  by  lord  Burlington  in  1790. 
Palladio  was  likewise  the  author  of  an 
Italian  work  on  the  antiquities  of  Rome 
(Venice,  1594,  and  Rome,  1599,  8vo.),and 
of  Illustrations  of  the  Commentaries  of 
Caesar.  He  died  at  Vicenza,  in  1580. 
Chapuy  and  Amed.  Beugnot  have  pub^ 
lished  Palladio's  Oknrts  ConqdHes,  with 
plates  and  notes,  at  Paris,  1827  seq., 
m  20  numbers,  folio.  (See  Remanza's 
Livet  of  Venetian  ArekitecU  mid  Sculp- 
ton,)  '^ 

Palladiuh  ;  a  wooden  image  of  Mi- 
nerva (PaUas)f  which  is  said  to  have  fallen 
from  heaven,  and  to  have  been  found  by 
Ilos,  who  pbced  it  in  a  temple  in  his  new 
city  (Ilidm).  It  was  believed  by  the  Tro- 
jans, that  their  city  would  be  invincible 
so  long  as  it  contained  the  Palladium. 
Ulysses  and  Diomedes,to  remove  this  im- 
pedunent  to  the  capture  of  the  citv,  are 


aaid  to  have  earned  it  o£  Hie! 
however,  pretended  that  it  was  brought 
to  Italy  hy  JEncMB,  and  picamed  in  the 
tensile  of  Vesta,  at  Rome.  It  was  con- 
aidaed  so  holy,  that  even  the  pQwtiftx 
auETMiia  dkl  not  dare  to  look  upon  it. 
Other  ckies^  however,  daimed  to  have 
poflMifloion  of  'tL  The  term  /affrfasi 
has  ficoralivdy  acquired  the   sease  of 


Pauju»ium  ;  the  name  of  a  metal 
covered  by  doctor  WoUaston,  i 
with  platina  ore,  among  whose  grains  it  ex- 
ists alloyed  with  iridium  and  osnuam,  in 
gndna  still  more  minute  than  those  of 
me  platina.  The  process  of  separating  h 
from  the  substances  with  which  h  occnn, 
is  tcx>  long  to  be  detailed  here,  and  must 
he  sought  in  the  higer  chemical  treatises. 
When  pure,  it  is  of  a  greyish  while  color, 
and  is  scarcely  distinguKfaable  fixMn  platina. 
It  is  ductile  and  veiy  malleable ;  in  hard- 
ness, superior  to  wrought  iron,  and  pos- 
sessed <M  a  qiecific  gravity  of  llJS.  It  is 
a  iesB  perfect  conductor  of  calorie  than 
most  metals,  and  less  expansible,  though 
in  this  it  exceeds  platina.  On  exposure 
to  a  strong  heat,  its  suriace  undergoes  a 
tarnish,  and  becomes  blue.  Its  meking 
point  is  hifffaerthan  that  ofgokl;  butn 
touched,  while  hot,  vrith  a  small  )«iece  of 
sulphur,  it  runs  like  zinc.  The  sulphu- 
ret  thus  fi>rmed  is  whiter  than  the  metal 
itself  and  extremely  brittle.  Nitric  acid 
soon  acquires  a  fine  red  color  fifom  palla- 
dium, but  the  quantity  which  it  dissolves 
is  small.  Sulphuric  and  muriatic  acid  act 
in  a  similar  manner.  Nitro-muriatic  acid 
however,  dissolves  it  rapidly,  and  aasumes 
a  deep  red  color.  Alkafies  and  earths 
throw  down  a  precipitate  from  its  solu- 
tions, generally  of  a  fine  orange  color.  Al- 
kalies act  on  palladium  even  in  the  metal- 
lic state ;  the  contact  of  air,  however,  pro- 
motes their  action.  -A  neutralized  sohi- 
tion  of  palladium  is  precipitated  of  a  daric 
oranre  or  brown,  by  a  recent  muriate  of 
tin ;  out  if  it  be  in  such  proportions  as  to 
remain  transparent,  it  is  changed  to  a 
beautiful  emerald-green.  Oreen  sulphate 
of  iron  precipitates  paOadium  in  a  metal- 
lic state.  SulphuiBted  hydrc^fpen  pro- 
duces a  daric-brown  precipitate ;  pniasiare 
of  potash,  an  olive-colored  one ;  and  prus- 
nate  of  mereuiy,  a  yellowish-white.  As 
the  Inst  does  not  precipitate  platina,  it  is  a 
good  test  of  palladium.  This  precipitate 
is  from  a  neutral  solution  in  nitric  acid, 
and  detonates  at  about  500°  Falir.,  in  a 
manner  similar  to  gunpowder.  AH  the 
metals,  except  gold,  silver,  and  platina, 
precipitate  it  in  the  metallic  state. 
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Pai.1^8,  Peter  Simon,  Impori^  Rueaan 
couDseUor,  celebraHNl  for  his  travels,  par^ 
ticukrly  in  that  empire,  and  for  his  du- 
meroua  obeervatioDS  and  discoTeriee  made 
there,  bom  at  Berlin,  1741,  was  the  don  of 
a  physician,  and  chose  the  study  of  medi- 
cine, with  the  purpose  of  devoting  himself 
only  to  the  natunu  sciences,  particularly  to 
natural  history.  For  this  object,  Holland 
then  oiifered  the  largest  collections  and 
the  best  instructers.  He  therefor^  went 
io  Leyden,  and  published  there,  in  1760, 
his  dissertations  on  the  Entozoa.  He  af- 
forded important  aid  to  Volkmann,  who 
was  arranging  the  splendid  collection  of 
natiual  curiosities  in  the  Hague,  belong- 
ing^ to  the  stadtholder,  and  became  so 
skilful  in  the  art  of  arranfing  and  de- 
scribing collections  of  natural  history,  that, 
afler  he  had  visited  England,  he  was  em- 
ployed in  superintending  the  arrangement 
of  cabinets  m  this  department,  and  was 
thus  enabled  to  publish  his  EUnchua  ZoO' 
phyiorum  (still  a  classical  work  on  zoo- 
phytes), and  his  MsctUanea  Zaologica 
(1760).  He  then  returned  to  Berlin,  and 
began  to  publish  his  &ncU^ia  ZoologicOj 
which  reached  its  fourteenth  number. 
The  empress  Catharine  was  at  that  time 
seeking  for  a  naturalist  to  explore  her  im- 
mense empire.  In  1768,  Pallas  was  in- 
vited to  Petersburg  as  academician,  arid 
performed  his  first  journey  through  seve- 
ral provinces  of  Russia,  the  Journal  of 
which  was  published  at  the  expense 
of  die  empress  (Petersburg,  1771—76, 
4to  \  In  1777,  he  became  a  member  of 
the  committee  for  the  measurement  and 
topography  of  the  Russian  empire.  Jn 
the  mean  time,  botany  had  become  his 
favorite  study,  and  he  made  several  ex- 
cursions into  various  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire to  examine  their  plants.  The  mag- 
nificent Flora  Roasica,  begun  at  Peters- 
burg in  the  eariy  part  of  1785,  but  afler- 
waHs  dropped,  was  tiie  first  fruit  of 
these  botanical  tours.  No  part,  indeed, 
of  the  history  of  nature  or  man  was  un- 
touched by  him,  as  is  manifest  from  his 
Historical  Collections;  his  New  Essays 
on  the  North ;  his  excellent  lames  Insedo- 
rum,  and  his  Contributions  to  the  Glossary 
of  all  the  Languages  and  Dialects  of  the 
Russian  Empire.  In  1785,  he  was  made 
a  member  of  the  imperial  academy  of 
sciences  at  Petersburg,  and  knight  of  the 
order  of  Wladimir,  and,  in  1787,  histori- 
ographer to  the  admiralty  college.  As  it 
was  his  desire  to  reside  in  Taurida,  the 
empress  gave  him  several  estates  in  the 
most  fertile  portion  of  the  south  of  the 
peninsula,  and,  afler  1796,  Pallas  lived 


at  Symphero^K)l  nilh  a  large  ijicome. 
One  of  the  fruits  of  his  lost  journey,  which 
he  undertook  with  GeisTer,  of  Leipsic,  at 
his  own  expense,  was  the  work  entitled 
Remarks  on  a  Journey  through  the 
Southern  Governments  of  Russia  (Leip- 
sic, 1799  and  1801,  2  vols.,  4to.).  The 
second  part  of  this  book  is  devotea  exclu- 
sively to  the  Crimea,  which  was  thus  first 
completely  laid  open  to  us.  Besides 
fourteen  numbers  of  the  Species  Astraga- 
lorum,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  monu- 
ment of  that  journey,  we  will  mention,  on 
account  of  its  interesting  views,  bis  Ob- 
servations sur  la  Fomudion  des  Montagnes 
et  les  Ckangemens  arrivh  au  Globe^  par- 
HevlUremeni  h  Vigwrd  de  VEmptre  Russe. 
The  residence  of  Pallas  in  Taurida  was 
disturbed  by  the  lawlessness  of  the  na- 
tives. Soon  afler  the  deatli  of  his  wife, 
he  made  great  sacrifices  to  visit  an  elder 
brother  at  Berlin,  vt^here  he  died,  Sept.  8, 
1811.  A  part  of  his  valuable  collections 
he  bequeathed  to  the  universiur  of  Berlin. 

Pallas.  (See  MinervcL  Planets^  and 
Olbers.) 

Pallet;  among  painters,  a  little  oval 
tablet,  or  piece  of  wood  or  ivory,  very  thin 
and  smooth,  on  and  round  which  the 
painters  place  the  several  colors  they 
nave  occasion  for,  to  be  ready  for  the 
pencil.  The  middle  serves  to  mix  the 
colors  on,  and  to  make  the  tints  required 
in  the  work.  It  has  no  handle,  but  in- 
stead thereof  a  hole  at  one  end  to  put  the 
tliumfo  through  .o  hold  it 

Pallium,  or  Vaj^l  ;  the  woollen  mantle 
which  the  Roman  emperors  were  accus- 
tomed, fit>m  the  fourth  century,  to  send 
te  the  patriarchs  and  primates  of  the  em- 
pire, and  which  was  worn  as  a  mark  of 
ecclesiastical  dignity.  In  the  fiflh  centu- 
ry, the  patriarchs,  with  the  consent  of  the 
emperors,  began  to  send  the  pall  to  the 
archbishops,  on  their  entrance  into  their 
dignity,  and  they  were  obliged  to  wear  it 
while  discharnng  the  higher  functions  of 
their  office.  It  becarne  customary,  how- 
ever, to  regard  the  giving  of  the  pallium 
to  archbishops  as  a  sign  that  their  election 
was  confirmed  by  the  patriarchs;  and 
the  council  of  Constantinople,  in  872,  de- 
creed that  all  archbishops  should  be  con- 
fn*med  by  their  patriarchs,  either  by  the 
imposition  of  hands,  or  by  the  sending  of 
the  pall.  The  pones  possessed  them- 
selves of  the  right  or  confirmation  in  the 
West,  and,  at  first,  required  of  the  arch- 
bishop, who  was  invested  with  the  pall, 
only  a  written  promise  of  canonical  obe- 
dience to'  the  papal  see ;  but,  from  the 
tenth  century,  exacted  a  considerable  tax 
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on  iavtitikawe,  NotwidMluidiiig  the  great 
increase  of  tbia  tax,  the  paUium  was,  until 
lately;  regarded  as  an  iodiapenaable  maik 
of  confirmation  by  tlie  pope,  and  waa  aent 
to  every  archbiabop,  and  to  twroe  of  tbe 
principal  biabopa,  when  entering  upon 
their  ofiice.  Since  the  twelfth  century,  it 
baa  conaiated  of  a  white  wooUen  band  or 
fillet,  three  or  fixu- fingers  broad,  which 
ifl  thrown  oyer  the  diooklenf  outride 
of  the  aacerdbtal  veatments;  one  band 
hanging  oyer  the  back,  and  another,  some- 
what longer,  over  the  breast,  and  both  are 
omsmented  with  a  red  cbaplet  This 
ornament,  as  simple  as  it  is  costly  (a  sum 
equal  to  $14,000  or  15,000  waa  sometimes 
paid  for  iO)  ia  made  by  the  nuna  in  the 
convent  of^  St  Agnes  in  Rome,  fiiom  the 
wool  of  consecnoed  sheep,  and  is  buried 
with  its  wearer. 

Pall  Mall.    (See  MaB,) 

Palm,  John  Philip,  a  citizen  and  book- 
seller of  Nurembeiig,  whom  we  mention 
because  his  fate  contributed  not  a  fittle  to 
increase  the  hatred  of  the  Germans  against 
the  French,  and  to  ediarpea  their  weapona 
against  Napoleon  at  a  later  period.  Palm 
was  bom  m  176a  In  the  year  1806,  his 
establishment  sent  to  various  other  book- 
selling bouses  a  pamphlet,  entitled  Ger- 
many in  her  deepest  Humiliation,  on  the 
whole  a  superficul  work,  but  containin|^ 
bitter  attacks  on  Napoleon  and  his  troops 
in  Bavaria.  Palm  asserted,  to  tbe  hsi 
moment  of  his  life,  that  he  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  work,  which  was  sent  to  him 
to  be  forwarded,  as  is  customary  in  Ger- 
many. Tbe  police  of  Napoleon,  which 
was  spread  all  over  Germany,  learned  the 
fact  that  Palm  had  forwarded  it  He  re- 
quested a  judicial  investigation  from  the 
authorities  at  Nuremberg,  but  it  was  re- 
fused. Being  afterwards  at  Munich,  he  re- 
ceived information  from  his  wife  that  he 
was  prosecuted.  Though  he  miffht  have 
fled,  ne  returned  to  Nuremberg.  He  now, 
however,  found  it  necessary  to  conceal  him- 
self. A  beggar  boy  appeared  at  his  house, 
and  requested  to  see  nim  in  order  to  ge^ 
alms.  Palm  gave  him  something,  and  im- 
mediately French  gens  tTarmes  entered 
und  seized  him.  Soon  afler,  he  was  carried 
to  general  Beroadoue,  in  Anspach,  where 
a  trial  was  again  refused,  because,  as  the 
aid-de-carop  of  tbe  marshal  said,  his  ar- 
rest was  the  conaequence  of  a  direct  order 
from  Paris.  He  was  sent  to  Brunau. 
Berthier  declared  that  nothing  could  be 
done  forhim,thouffh  the  most  respectable 
people  interfered  for  him.  The  process 
was  hurried,  no  counsel  allowed  to  Palm, 
though  the  sentence  states  the  contrary. 


and  the  whole  trial  was  canned  on  by  an 
interpreter.  The  nnhappy  man  was  con- 
demned to  death,  because  be  could  noc 
aay  who  had  aent  the  parcel  • 
the  pamphlet,  in  which,  however,  no  < 
for  inaonection  or  swinninsliiin  waa  to  be 
found.  He  expected  the  newa  of  his  lib- 
eration, when  his  door  waa  opened,  Angnat 
26 ;  but  it  waa  to  announce  to  him  tbe  or- 
der for  his  execution.  St  Hifaire  de- 
clared that  none  could  pardon  but  the 
emperor  himself  if  he  were  preaent;  be, 
it  was  said,  had  ordered  the  immediate 
execution  of  the  sentmce.  Officen  of 
high  rank,  however,  have  declared,  that 
not  Napoleon,  but  Berthier,  is  chargeable 
with  this  outrage.  It  had  been  proved 
that  Palm  had  not  aold  one  copy  of  the- 
pamphlet  Palm  waa  not  the  only  German 
shot  afler  hasty  miiftary  tiiaJa  oidered  by 
the  French  marshalw. 

Palm  ;  an  ancient  long  measure,  taken 
from  the  extent  of  the  band.  The  Ro- 
man palm  waa  of  two  kinds.  The  grtat 
palmj  taken  from  the  length  of  the  band, 
answered  to  our  tpanf  and  contained 
twelve  di^ts  oi*  fingers'  breadths,  or  nine 
Roman  inches,  eqiul  to  about  eight  and 
a  half  Enghsb  inches.  The  tmaU  pabn, 
fiiom  the  breadth  of  the  hand,  contained 
fi>or  digits  or  fingera,  equal  to  about  three 
English  inchesL  The  Greek  fMrfm,  or  do- 
fxnij  was  also  of  two  kinds :  the  tmttU  con- 
tained four  fingers,  equal  to  little  more 
than  three  inches ;  the  irreof  palm  contain- 
ed ^Ye  fingers.  The  Greek  doubU  palm^ 
called  diduUf  was  large  also  in  proportion. 
The  modem  palm  is  different  in  difierent 
places  where  it  is  used.  It.  containa,  at 
Rome,  eight  inches  three  and  a  half  lines; 
at  Naples,  according  to  Riccioli,  eiffht 
inches :  according  to  others,  ei^t  inches 
seven  lines;  at  Genoa,  nine  inches  nine 
lines ;  at  Morocco  and  Fez,  seven  inches 
two  lines ;  in  Lang^edoc,  and  some  other 
parts  of  France,  nine  inches  nine  lines : 
the  English  palm  is  three  inches. 

Palm,  the  tree.    (See  Palma.) 

Palma,  Giacomo,  sumamed  FeeMo 
(the  old),  a  pupil  of  Titian,  and  one  of 
the  most  famous  painters  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  was  bom  at  .Beigamo, 
in  1518,  and  died  between  1564  and  1574, 
at  Venice,  which  possesses  excellent  pic- 
tures by  him  (e.  g.  the  St  Barbara). 

Palma.    (See  Canaritg.) 

Palma.    (See  Mc^orea,) 

Palma  Christi;  a  name  fifequently 
applied  to  the  castor  oil  plant 

^Palbiella,  dom  Pedro  de  Souaa-Hol- 
stein,  mariquia  of;  a  distinguished  Portu- 
guese minister.    During  the  negotiations 
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at  Bayonne,  in  1806)  Napoleon  once  hasti- 
ly addressed  to  the  count  Palmella  the 
question,  ^Are  you  Portuguese  read^  to  be- 
come Spanish  r"    **  No,  sire,''  replied  the 
count  in  a  firm  tone.    Far  from  being  dis- 
pleased with  this  fiwik  and  laconic  answer, 
Napoleon  said  to  one  of  his  officers  next 
day,  ^  The  count  Palmella  gave  me  a  noble 
no  yesterday."    Palmella  was  plenipoten- 
tiary of  Portugal  at  the  congress  of  Vien- 
na in  1814,  and  member  of  the  general 
committee  of  the  eight  powers  which 
signed  the  peace  of  Paris.    In  1815,  be 
was   present    at  the  congress  in    Paris. 
When  lord  Castlereagh  demanded  the  ab- 
olition of  the  slave-trade,  at  Vienna,  in 
February,    1815,  Palmella  declared  that 
Portugal  would  consent  to  its  abolition  af- 
ter ei^ht  years,  on  condition  that  England 
would  yield  some  points  of  thetrea^  with 
Portugal  of  February  19,  18ia    March 
19^  1815^  he  subscribed  the  declaration 
against  Napoleon,  and  soon  afler  was  ap- 
pointed ambassador  to  the  British  cpurL 
In  181^  he  was  made  secretary  of  state 
for  foreign  afiairs  in  Brazils    In  1818,  he 
went  to  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
with  the  Spanish  ambassador,  count  Fer- 
nan  Nunez,  the  dispute  concerning  the 
evacuation  of  Monte    Video.     On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  ^volution  in  Por- 
tugal, the   cortes   gave  him    permission 
to  travel  ;    but  after   the    overthrow  of 
the  constitution.  May  27,  18$23,  the  king 
intrusted  to  him  the  department  of  for- 
eign affiiirs  and   the  presidency  of  the 
ministry,    with    the     title   of    tnarquis. 
(See  Poriug(d.^    ^  the  royal  command, 
a  junta,  of  which  ralmella  was  president, 
drew  up  the  constitutional  charter,  nearly 
the  same  as  that  which  dom  Pedro  grant- 
ed to  Portugal  April  23,  1826.    This  sa- 
gacious and  moderate  minister  by  this  act 
rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  the  queen 
and  to  the  generalissimo  of  the  army,  dom 
Miffuel,  as  well  as  to  the  apostolical  junta 
ana  the  absolutists  in  Spain.    The  king 
therefore  rejected  tlie  plan.    The  situa- 
tion of  the  marquis  of  ralmella,  already 
rendered  difficult  by  the  efforts  of  the 
French  and  English  ambassadors,  Hyde 
de  Neuville  (q.  v,)  and  sir  K  Thornton,  to 
gain  over  th^  Portuguese  cabinet  to  the 
policy  of  their  respective  courts,  was  be- 
come yet  nrare  so  by  the  separation  of 
Brazil  from  Portucal.    April  30, 1824,  the 
Infant  dom  Mieuel  caused  him  to  be  ar- 
rested; but,  John  VI  having  been  suc- 
cessful in  maintaining  his  authority  against 
the  designs  of  the  infant,  Palmella  was 
set  at  lioerty,  and  restored  to  his  place. 
Count  SubsenB  (Pampluna),  minister  of 


wai^  had  now  become  first  minister;  and 
the  Portuguese  cabinet  vacillated  between 
the  British  system,  supported  by  the  for- 
naer,  and  the  French  system  of  the  latter. 
January  15, 1825,  th|L  cabinet  was  finally 
dissolved,  and  PaJmeua  was  sent  ambassa- 
dor to  England.  The  death  of  John  VI 
was  followed  by  the  dissensions  relative 
to  the  constitution  granted  to  dom  Pedro. 
British  troops  anvred  in  Lisbop,  and  the 
ministry  was  changed  to  meet  the  views 
of  the  constitutioDalists.  Palmella  was 
nominated  minister  of  foreign  afiairs  in 
June,  1827,  and  returned  to  Portugal  mt\f 
m  1^28.  But  the  chanj^  which  immedi- 
ately afrer  took  place  in  ftvor  of  the  ab- 
solute party,  and  the  ascendency  of  the 
Miguelites,  prevented  him  from  entoriirg 
upon  this  office.  (See  Migud,  Pednf,  For- 
tugaL) 

Palmetto.  In  the  Southern  States 
this  name  is  fiiequently  sivea  tt>  the  cab- 
bage-tree, a  species  of  palm,  growing 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  nom  about  lati- 
tude S5P  lo  the  extremity  of  Florida.  It 
attains  the  height  of  forty  or  fifty  ^t,  and 
is  by  fiir  the  tamest,  as  well  as  the  most 
northern)  of  onr  palms.  The  summit  of 
the  stem  is  crowned  with  a  tuft  of  large 
palmated  leaves,  varyiaff  in  length  and 
braidth  from  one  to  five  feet,  and  support-  * 
ed  on  long  foot-staUn,  wluch  give  it  a 
beautiful  and  majestic  appearance.  Be^ 
fore  these  leaves  are  developed,  they  are 
folded  like  a  ftn ;  at  their  base  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  stem  are  three  or  four  ounces 
of  a  white,  compact  and  tender  substance, 
which  is  eaten  with  oil  and  vinegar,  and 
somewhat  resembles  the  cabbage  in  taste, 
but  is  neither  highly  nutritious  nor  pecu- 
liarly agreeable,  anciits removal  moreover, 
causes  destruction  to  a  vegetable  which 
has  perhaps  -been  a  century  in  growing. 
The  flowers  are  small,  greenish^iBposed  in 
long  clusters,  and  are  succeeded  by  a  black 
inesculent  fruit,  about  as  lairge  as  a  pea. 
The  cabbage-palm  in  the  U.  States  a{>- 
pears  to  be  confined  to  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  the  sea.  Mlchaux,  however, 
mentions  two  stocks  observed  by  him  in 
Florida,  at  the  distance  of  forty  or  fifty 
miles  in  the  interior.  The  same  author 
met  vritb  it  in  Bermuda,  and  supposed  it 
to  be  found  in  the  Bahamas  and  along  the 
shore  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico ;  but  it  is  un- 
known in  Louisiana,  and  we  cannot  find 
that  it  has  since  been  observed  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  U.  States.  The  wood, 
though  exuremeiy  p()rous,  in  the  Southern 
States  is  preferred  to  every  other  for  the 
construction  of  wharves,  on  account  of  its 
being  secure  fix>m  the  attacks  of  sea- 
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womw;  and  Iim  been  fimod  peculiariy 
suitable  for  the  eonfltmctiop  of  fbila^  as  h 
doses,  without  splitting,  oo  the  passage  €€ 
a  bolL  The  slowness  c€  its  |^wth  will 
always  discourage  its  proDagation. 

Paiji s ;  a  nawal  aanhf  of  plants,  the 
pride  of  tropical   climates,  and  which, 
moie  than  any  other,  contributes  to  ^ve  a 
peculiar  and  impoong  chaiaeter  to  the 
vegetation  of  those  regions.    Their  lofty, 
straight  and  unbrancbiog  trunks,  crowned 
at  the  summit  bv  a  tuft  of  laige  radiating 
leaves^    givea   mem  an   aqiect   entirely 
unique,  and  6r  suipassinff  that  of  other 
trees   in   majesr^.       Aside    fiom     the 
grandeur  of  their  ^peannce,  many  of 
them  Jiaidly  yield  to  any  other  vegetables 
in  useftji  properties.     The   species  are 
numerous,  but  are  not  well  understood; 
and  many  fruits  exist  in  collections  which 
cannot  be  referred  to  known  genenL — 
They  belong  to  the  monocotvledonous  di- 
vision of  pmnts,  and  bave  their  parts  ar- 
ranged in  threes,  or  one  of  the  multiples 
of  that  number.    The  calyx  has  six  divis- 
ions, more  or  less  profinrnd ;  the  stamens 
are  six  in  number;  and  the  fruit  consists 
of  a  beny  or  drupe,  composed  of  a  sub- 
stance sometimes   bard   and  scaly,  but 
more  often  fleshy  cm*  fibrous,  surrounding 
three,  or,  usually,  a  single,  one-seeded  nut 
The    stem    is   simple,   or    veiy    rarely 
branching,  and  is  sustained  by  a  mass  of 
fibrous  roots  at  the  base.  Though  usually 
attaining  the  stature  of  a  tree,  and  some- 
times ascending  to  a  veiy  great  height,  in 
some  species,  the  stem  rises  only  a  few 
inches  above  the  surfiice  of  the  ground. 
This  stem  is  cylindrical,  but,  internally,  the 
fibres  are  arranged  in  fascicles,  and  not  in 
concentric  circles,  as  with  trees  generally. 
The  centre  is  soft,  while  the  circumfer- 
ence is  firm  and  baird  like  horn.    In  these 
respects,  the  palms  are  analogous  to  other 
monocotyledonous  vegetables.    This  stem 
is  covered  externally  with  the  sheaths  of 
the  &Uen  leaves,  or  with  their  cicatrices, 
and  is  terminated  by  a  tuft  of  pinnate  or 
fiabelKfbrm  leaves.    From  the  midst  of 
these  arises  a  simple  or  branching  spadix, 
on  which  the  numerous  small  flowers  are 
disposed,  and  which  at  first  is  enveloped 
in  one  or  several  spatbs,  or  sheaths. — 
Man^  of  the  palms  appear  to  be  confined 
within  narrow  limits,  and  it  has  been  re- 
marked that,  whenever  a  district  is  char- 
acterized by  striking  peculiarities  of  soil 
or  climate,  it  appears  to  be  inhabited  Ify 
peculiar  speciesL    All  the  palms  are  not 
strictly  confined  within  the  tropics,  but  a 
few  inhabit  the  warm  regions  on  their 
borders.    Five  species  are  found  in  the 


U.  States:  of  these,  the  palmetto,  or  cab- 
bage-tree, extends  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
as  &r  north  as  ht.  35^:  the  others  are 
dwaii^  and  are  confined  to  more  southern 
latitudes.  Among  the  more  useful  of  the 
palms  may  be  mentioned  the  cocoa-nut, 
the  ssgo  and  the  dale. 

Palms,  Omnxn  or.  (See  /Vttti^6earmg 
Socutg,) 

Paui  Sukdat  ;  the  last  Sunday  before 
Easter,  on  which  Christ's  entry  into  Jeru- 
salem, when  palms  were  strewed  before 
him,  is  celebrated.  Formerly,  a  wooden 
ass,  with  the  figure  of  Christ  on  it,  was 
drawn  on  rollen  in  procession,  because 
Christ  entered  JennaJem  on  an  ass.  It 
is  still  celebrated  with  much  solemnity  by 
the  CathoUcs,and  branches  are  strewed  in 
the  churches. 

Palmtra  ;  a  Syrian  city,  famous  in  an 
cient  times,  capita]  of  Palmyrene,  which 
fcH-  a  abort  time  formed  a  powerful  stale. 
It  was  at  an  eariy  period  called  Tad- 
mor  (the  city  of  palms),  of  which  the  Latin 
name  is  a  translation.  The  Origin  of  this 
city  is  of  remote  antiqiii^.  It  was  impor- 
tant as  the  bulvrark  of  Judaea  against  the 
wandering  tribes  from  the  Euphrates ; 
and,  as  the  emporium  of  the  commerce 
of  Eastern  and  Western  Asia,  it  was  a 
laige  and  oouknt  city  in  the  time  of  Tra- 
jan, who  subjected  the  whole  province  to 
the  Roman  power.  It  was  situated  in  a 
valley  with  a  southern  exposure,  in  the 
midst  of  a  beautiful  palm  grove  in  the 
desert.  It  was  adqined  with  magnificent 
palaces,  whose  ruins,  diough  it  has  been 
twice  destroyed,  still  excite  admiration. 
It  was  sacked  for  the  first  time  under  the 
reign  of  the  celebrated  Zenobia,  by  the 
emperor  Aurelian,  in  275,  and  a  second 
time  by  the  Saracens,  in  744.  In  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  ru- 
ins were  discovered  b^  Wood  and  Daw- 
kins,  and  described  in  the  magnificent 
w<nk  of  Wood,  the  Ruins  of  Palmyra. 
Amonff  the  ruins  are  a  great  number  of 
beautiful  columns,  ruins  of  temples  and 
towers,  all  admirably  wrought  of  marble. 
Many  Greek  and  Palmyrene  inscriptions, 
and  one  in  Latin,  increase  their  value. 
The  most  bcautifiil  monument  is  a  temple 
c^tbe  sun,  which  is  also  in  the  best  pres- 
ervation. Pahnyra,  under  its  old  name 
(Tadmor),  is  now  a  village  in  the  desert 
of  Syria,  and  some  poor  fitmilies  have 
built  their  huts  amidst  its  magnificent 
ruin&— See  St  Martin's  IRtiUnn  dt  Pal- 
myre  (Paris,  18^). 

Palomino  de  Valasco,  Aciscle  Anto- 
nio, one  of  the  most  distinfi:ui8hed  paintera 
of  Spain,  was  born  at  Bajaluice,ne8r  Cor- 
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doya,  in  1653.  He  studied  in  the  latter 
place,  but,  as  bis  indination  led  him  to 
cultivate  the  arts,  he  placed  himself  under 
the  painter  Valdes.  In  1678,  he  went  to 
Madrid,  where,  in  the  reign  of  Philip  IV, 
many  distinguished  artists  resided.  Palo- 
mino was  presented  to  the  kine  by  the 
celebrated  Uoello,  and  was  employed  by 
the  former  to  execute  the  frescoes  in  the 
gallery  del  Cieizo  in  the  Prado.  This 
commission  he  executed  with  so  much 
success,  that  he  was  appointed  couit- 
painter,  with  a  considerable  pension.  In 
Valencia,  Salamanca,  Granada  and  Coi> 
dova,  to  which  he  was  successiveh^  invit- 
ed, he  executed  numerous  works  which 
were  highly  esteemed.  His  son  assisted 
him  in  some  of  his  productions.  It  has 
been  objected  to  Palomino  that  his  fig- 
ures, even  in  his  most  elevated  composi- 
tions, partake  too  much  of  the  character 
olicommon  life ;  but  his  coloring  and  ner- 
spective  are  admirable.  He  died  at  Ma- 
drid in  1726.  He  is  the  author  of  a  histoiy 
of  Spanish  painters,  El  Museo  fncUnieo,  v 
Escala  optica  (3  vols.,  Madrid),  of  whicn 
the  third  volume,  containing  an  account 
of  the  most  distinguished  Spanish  artists, 
has  been  translated  into  French  (Paris, 
1742).  Uuilliet,  in  his  Didionnaire  de$ 
Peinins  Eepa^ols  (Paris,  1816),  borrows 
much  from  Pdomino. 

Palos  ;  a  small  town  of  Andalusia,  in 
Spain,  where  Columbus  fitted  out  his 
ships,  and  whence  he  sailed,  on  his  first 
voyage  for  the  discovery  of  the  new  world, 
in  1492.  Here,  also,  is  the  convent,  at  the 
gate  of  which  Columbus  appeared  as  a 
poor  stranger,  and  asked  bread  and  water 
for  his  chikl.  It  is  now  almost  deserted, 
being  occupied  by  a  few  hundred  inhab- 
itants. It  lies  on  the  Tinto ;  Ion.  6^  58^  W. ; 
lat.  3r*  KX  N.  (See  Irving*s  interesting 
account  of  his  pilgrimage  to  Palos,  in 
company  with  a  aescendant  of  the  Pinzon 
fomily,  in  the  appendix  to  his  Voyages  of 
the  Ompanions  of  ColtanbusJ) 

Palst,  Paralysis  ;  a  nervous  disease, 
known  bv  the  loss  or  diminution  of  the 
power  of  voluntary  motion,  and  some- 
times of  sensation,  in  one  or  several  parts 
of  the  body.  (See  Mrwnu  ZKfeasM.)  It 
appears  under  difilerent  forms:  sometimes 
it  attacks  the  whole  system ;  at  otliers,  it 
affects  one  side  of  the  body  (Acm^ria), 
and  at  others  a  single  member.  The 
causes  of  palsy  are  numerous,  but  tiieir 
mode  of  action  is  not  clearly  ascertained. 
The  action  of  cold  on  the  body  in  a  heated 
state,  a  violent  physical  or  morel  excite- 
ment, or  the  suppression  of  an  ordinary 
evacuation,  sometimes  i»oduces  it.    The 


introduction  of  metallic  substances,  par- 
ticularly lead  or  copper,  into  the  system, 
oflen  brings  on  incurable  palsy.  The 
paralysis  of  the  vital  organs  is  attended 
with  immediate  death  ;  and,  when  the 
head  is  attacked,  the  memory  and  judg- 
ment are  often  impaired. 

Palus  Mjcotis.    (See  .^bcoph^ 

Pamlico,  called  also  Tar  River,  in 
North  Carolina,  passes  by  Tarborough, 
Greenville  and  Washington,  and* runs 
south-east  into  Pamlico  sound  ;  lat. 
35""  22^  N.  It  is  navigable,  for  vessels 
drawing  nine  feet  of  water,  to  Washing- 
ton, forty  miles,  and  for  boats  carrying 
thirty  or  forty  hogsheads  of  tobacco  to 
Tarborough,  ninety  miles. 

pAHLico  Sound;  a  larpe  bay  on  the 
coast  of  North  Carolina,  eighty-six  miles 
long  and  from  ten  to  twenty  broad.  It  is 
separated  from  the  sea  by  a  sandy  beach, 
hardly  a  mile  vride,  which  is  covered  with 
bushes.  It  communicates  with  Albe- 
marle sound.  Ocracoke  is  its  principal 
oudet. 

Pampas  ;  vast  plains  in  the  southern 

Sart  of  Buenos  Ayres,  extending  from  the 
e  la  Plata  nearly  to  die  Andes,  750  miles 
in  length  by  450  in  breadth.  A  part  is 
covered  witti  grass,  affording  excellent 
pasturase;  and  another  portion,  at  the 
foot  of  uie  Andes,  forms  an  immense  for- 
est, which,  however,  is  easily  passable  in 
all  directions.  Herds  of  horses  and  cattle, 
in  a  vrik)  state,  feed  in  these  vride  plains. 
Several  beasts  of  prey  infest  them,  and  the 
bisacbo,  a  small  animal,  burrows  like  the 
rabbit.  The  inhabitants  are  the  Ganchos, 
who  are  of  Spanish  origin,  but  who  lead  a 
life  of  wild  independence,  livine  on  horse- 
back, eating  notninff  but  jerked  beef,  and 
drinking  nothing  but  water,  hospitable 
and  generous  to  the  traveller,  and  pro- 
fessing the  Catholic  religion ;  and,  to  the 
south,  fierce  tribes  of  mounted  Indians, 
who  lead  much  the  same  kind  of  life  as 
the  Gauchoe,  with  whom  thev  are  perpet- 
ually at  war.  Armed  with  his  taiso,  or 
leather  strap,  tlie  Gaucho,  or  poinpas  In- 
dian, rides  on  horseback,  and,  with  great 
dexterity,  throws  it  round  the  neck  of  a 
wiM  horse,  bull,  or  other  animal  which 
he  wishes  to  take,  by  a  sudden  jerk, 
throws  tte  animal  to  the  around,  and  gal- 
lops off  with  his  booty.  There  is  a  route 
across  the  pampas  fioro  Buenos  Ayres  to 
Chile,  on  which  is  a  chain  of  cabins,  called 
postSy  seven  or  eight  leagues  distant  from 
each  other.  The  jouinev  is  performed  on 
horseback,  or  in  a  wheeled  carriage ;  but 
it  is  difficult,  and  rendered  dangerous  by 
robben  and  the  Indians.— The  pamp€ro$ 
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are  violent  wnids  frnn  the  w«tt  or  south- 
west,  which  sweep  over  the  pampesy  and 
often,  do  mnch  injury  on  the  coaats. 
Head's  anouang  Journey  acroes  the  Pam- 
pas (London,  1836)  gives  a  veiy  spirited 
and  picturesque  account  of  his  gallop 
through  this  immense  wildemess  of  grass 
and  water.-^fPompcu  dd  Saerammlo  are 
vast  plains,  similar  to  those  above  de- 
scribed (about  60,000  square  milas),  in  the 
northern  part  of  Peru.  They  abound  in 
vegetable  pioductionB,  but  are  infested 
with  troublesome  or  dangeroua  insects 
and  reptiles.  They  are  mhabited  by  dif- 
ferent native  tribes.    (See  IJano.) 

Pabtpbi^et.  There  are  several  deriva- 
tions of  this  word,  roost  of  which  are 
much  strained.  The  most  probable  is 
that  which  considers  it  as  coming  from 
the  phrase  jnar  vmJUei  (on  a  thread ),  whence 
the  word  is  wntten,  anciently,  and  bv 
Caxton,  pouii/tet,  property  denoting  a  bocHt 
sold  unbound,  and  only  stitched,  a^  the 
French  htoekure.  The  German  Flvjg' 
sehrift  (fuginve  publication) is  more  signifi- 
cant. Pamphlets  are  not  of  recent  origin : 
they  were  early  used  under  the  name  of 
Ubdlif  in  religious  controversies.  They 
are  generally  intended  for  immediate 
eflfecL  Political  pamphlets  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  shells  used  in  parfy  warfiun, 
while  newspapers  more  resemble  the 
common  weapons.  They  generally  bear 
the  ilbprint  of  the  excited  spirit  of  the 
time.  When  their  object  is  scientific  or 
religious,  they  exhibit  that  sort  of  informa- 
tion on  these  subjects  which  it  was  thought 
expedient  to  present  immediately  to  the 
puolic.  They  are  of  great  interest  to  the 
Historian,  but,  like  newe^pers,  he  must 
use  them  with  great  caution.  It  is  highly 
important  that  public  libraries  should  col- 
lect and  preserve  such  publications;  oth- 
erwise they  are  generslly  lost.  Myles 
Davies  has  written  an  kon  LibeUorum^  or 
a  critical  history  of  pamphlets.  (See, 
also,  D'laraeli'B  Curumties  of  lAteraiitre,) 

PAinPLONA,  or  Pampeluna  (anciently 
Pompdo,or  PamoeiopoliB) ;  a  city  of  Spain, 
and  capital  of  Navane,  situated  on  the 
Arga,in  a  plain  near  the  Pyrenees,  found- 
ed by  Pompey;  78  miles  north-west  of 
Saragossa,  172  north-east  of  Madrid;  Ion. 
P  41'  W.;  laL  42°  50"  N.;  populaUon, 
14,054.  The  town  is  strongly  fortified,  sur- 
rounded by  wallsy  and  has  two  castles,  a 
cathedral,  thirteen  monasteries,  four  hos- 
pitals, and  a  college.  It  is  situated  in  a 
fertile  and  well  cultivated  country,  but  has 
few  manufactures.  It  was  taken  by  gen- 
eral Laufiston  (q.  v.)  in  1833. 

Pah;  ati  Arcadian  rural  divinity,  sou 


of  Hermes  and  a  i^mph,  or  of  Pen^opa. 
He  is  represented  as  old,  with  a  crooked 
noee,  two  horns,  pointed  ears,  a  in>at's 
beard,  goat's  tail,  and  goal's  feet,  with  a 
pipe  (see  Stfrinrj,  and  carrying  a  crooked 
shepherd's  sta£  He  was  firat  worahip- 
ped  at  Athena,  after  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon, in  which  it  was  pretended  that  he 
had  assisted  the  Athenians.  This  shep- 
herd god  was  aflervrards  made  the  all- 
supporting  god  of  nature,  and  personified 
the  universe  (r»  mv;  compare  Servius  on 
Virail,  eclogue  ii,31).  He  was  also  in- 
tro£jced  into  the  earlier  fiiblea,  as  in  that  of 
the  batde  of  the  Titana  He  distinguidied 
himself  in  musical  contests,  and  by  playing 
on  the  pipa,  wliich  he  invented,  and  with 
which  he  contended  for  the  prize  with 
Apollo.  (See  Syrinx.)  Some  appear  to 
have  honored  him  also  as  the  inventor  of 
the  fiute-of  reeds.  Pan  is  the  protectcM*  of 
thiQ  herds  at  pasture,  of  wild  beasts,  «f 
fishes,  and  takes  care  of  the  bees  of  the 
husbandman,  on  which  account,  milk 
and  honey  were  ofibred  to  him.  Evander 
is  said  to  have  introduced  his  worship  into 
Italy.  He  was  here  considered  as  cor- 
responding to  Faunus,  and  several  festi- 
vals were  celebrated  ia  his  honor,  as  the 
Lupercalia,  in  honor  of  Pan  Lupercus, 
the  protector  against  wolves.  From 
Pan  comes  the  expression  panic  fear. 
According  to  Plutarch,  it  was  the  Pans 
and  Satyre  dwelling  at  Cfaemnos  who 
first  announced  the  death  of  Osiris,  and 
thereby  caused  so  much  terror  that,  since 
then,  every  sudden,  groundless  fear  has 
been  called  panic  According  to  Pol- 
yienus.  Pan  saved  the  army  of  Bacchus 
from  great  danger  by  a  wild  scream,  a 
thousand  times  repealed  by  the  echoes  of 
the  woods  and  rocks.  In  the  battle  of 
the  Titans,  Pan  terrified  the  enemy 
by  blowing  in  a  sea  conch.  The  an- 
cients believed  that  great  armies  were 
often  struck  durina  the  night  with  a  sud- 
den terror,  caused  by  some  god  or  de- 
mon to  punish  presumption. 

Paxacba;  a  daughter  of  Escukpius 
(€L  v.) ;  the  goddess  of  healing.  She  is  an 
allegorical  creation  of  poets  and  artists. 
Her  name  (navMua)  signifies  the  ^  all- 
healing  ;"  hence  panacea^  a  univeraai  rem- 
edy. 

Panaoia  ;  the  Greek  name  for  the  pic- 
ture of  the  Holy  Virgin,  of  which  the 
Greek  Catholics  have  one  in  eveiy  house, 
on  board  of  vessels,  &c.,  licfore  whic^ 
candles  are  kept  burning. 

Panama  ;  a  city  of  C^Hombia,  capital  of 
the  department  of  the  Isthmus  (New 
Grenada),  on  the  bay  of  the  same  name. 
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lat  8^  58'  N. ;  Ion.  79«»  27'  W. ;  population, 
20,000.  It  contains  a  college,  numerous 
churches  and  monasteries,  a  cathedral,  an 
hospital,  &c  The  roadstead  is  exp^ed 
to  violent  north  winds,  and  the  bay  is  so 
shallow  that  ships  are  obliged  to  remain 
several  miles  below  the  town,  and  dis- 
charge  by  flat-bottomed  boats.  The  com- 
merce, however,  is  considerable,  princi- 
pally witli  the  English  of  Jamaica,  and 
the  North  Americans.  The  pearl  fishery 
furnishes  a  yearly  export  to  the  value  of 
above  $40,000.  The  commerce  of  Pana- 
ma was  \ery  flourishing  while  the  Span- 
ish intercourse  with  South  America  was 
canied  on  in  the  galleons;  but  it  has 
since  declined.  The  climate  is  unhealthy, 
and  the  heat  excessive.    (See  Congress^ 

Panama,  Congees s  of.  (See  Con- 
gress,) 

Panama,  Isthmus  of.  The  result  of  a 
series  of  levelings,  carried  across  tfie 
isthmus  in  1829,  by  Messrs.  Lloyd  and 
Falmark,  in  the  employ  of  the  Colombian 
government,  enables  us  to  correct  some 
statements  in  tb^  article  Darun,  From 
the  Account  of  Mr.  Lloyd,  communicated 
to  the  royal  society  in  1890,  it  appears 
that,  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  isthmus, 
there  is  a  break  of  several  miles  in  the 
great  chain  of  the  Andes,  particularly  be- 
tween Chagres  and  Chame,  where  there 
are  extensive  plains,  not  more  than 
300—500  feet  in  height  After  985  pau- 
of  levelings  fron^  Panama  to  La  Bruja, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Chagres,  it  was 
ibund  that  hieh-water  mark  in  the  Pacific 
is  13.55  feet  higher  than  in  the  Atlantic ; 
but  that,  at  half  tide,  the  level  of  the  Pa- 
cific is  the  same  with  that  of  the  Atlantic, 
and,  at  low  tide,  is  several  feet  lower. 
These  circumstances  induced  the  Colom- 
bian government  to  conceive  the  plan  of  a 
canal  from  Panama  to  Puerto  Velo,  on  the 
Atlantic  side,  which  has  a  larse  and  se- 
cure harbor,  and  is  distant  rorty-three 
miles  north-north-west  from  Panama.  A 
rail-road  between  the  two  cities  is  already 
in  progress. 

Panard,  Charles  Francis;  a  French 
poet,  bom  about  1G90,  at  Courville,  near 
Chartres,  where  he  had  a  trifling  employ- 
ment, and  lived  some  time  in  obscurity, 
until  the  comedian  Le  Grand,  havinf^  seen 
some  of  his  pieces,  encouraged  him  to 
write  for  the  stage,  in  which  department 
be  became  very  successful.  Marmontel 
calls  him  the  ^  La  Fontaine  of  the  Vaude- 
ville," both  from  the  naSntU  of  his 
writing  and  the  simplici^  of  his  charac- 
ter. His  works  are  occanonally  incorrect 
and  negligent ;  but  they  are  always  stamp- 
voL.  IX  43 


ed  with  nature,  sentiment,  wit,  and  good 
sense.  He  knew  perfectly  well  how  to 
sharpen  tlie  point  of  an  emgram ;  but  his 
satire  was  alvvays  directed  to  the  vice,  not 
to  the  person.  He  died  in  1765.  His 
works  were  printed  in  four  volumes, 
12mo.,  entitled  ThiaJtrt  et  Givvres  diftersts. 
PANATUENiKiL;  a  festival  celebrated  at 
Athens,  in  honor  of  its  tutelary  deity,  Mi- 
nerva. £ricthonius,who  instituted  it  (ac- 
cording to  some,  Orpheus  was  the  found- 
er), called  it  •^Uiieniea ;  but,  when  Theseus 
united  the  inhabitants  of  twelve  districts 
into  a  city,  the  festival  received  the  name 
jparudhcn<isa  (irom  nav,  universalV,  because 
It  was  thenceforth  solemnized  ny  all  the 
tribes  of  Athens.  The  panatheruea  were 
distinguished  into  the  greater  and  the  less, 
in  both  of  which  three  kinds  of  games 
were  exhibked,  conducted  by  ten  presi- 
dents [aikloiheUB).  On  the  first  day  were 
races  with  torches  in  the  Ceramicus ;  on 
the  second,  gymnical  exercises,  and  imi- 
tations of  naval  fights ;  on  the  third,  con- 
tests of  music  and  declamation,  and 
dramatic  representations.  An  olive  crown, 
from  the  groves  of  Academus,  and  a  ves- 
sel fiiU  of  the  finest  oil,  were  the  rewards 
of  the  victor.  Then  followed  the  sacri- 
fices, and  the  sacrificial  feast  The  great- 
er panaOieruta  were  distinguished  from 
the  less  not  only  by  their  greater  splendor 
and  longer  continuance,  but  partiottlariy 
by  the  solemn  procession,  in  w^hich  the 
peplus,  a  sacred  garment,  consecrated  bv 
young  virgins,  and  made  of  white  wool, 
and  loomed  with  gold  embroidery,  repre- 
senting the  battle  of  the  giants,  was  carri- 
ed from  the  Acropolis  into  the  temple  of 
the  goddess,  whose  ivory  statue  was  cov- 
ered with  it  The  peplus  was  also  used  in 
the  panaiheMBa  as  the  sail  of  a  ship,  which 
was  moved  through  the  streets  by  secret 
machinery,  and  accomjianied  by  a  solemn 
procession.  This  festival  was  so  holy, 
that  criminals  were  released  from  the 
prisons  on  the  occasion  of  its  celebration, 
and  gold  crowns  were  conferred  on  men 
of  distinguished  merit. 

Panckoucxe,  Andrew  Joseph ;  a  book 
seller  at  Lisle,  In  Flanders,  where  be  died 
in  1753,  aged  fifly-two.    He  was  the  au- 
thor of  several  popular  and  useful  compi- 
lations, and  some  original  wori». 

Panckoucke,  Charles  Joseph,  son  of 
the  preceding,  was  also  a  bookseller,  and 
a  man  of  letters.  lie  was  bom  at  Lisle  in 
1736,  and,  at  Uie  a^e  of  twenty-eight,  set- 
tled at  Paris,  previouslv  to  which  period, 
he  had  made  himself  known  by  some 
publications  from  the  press,  and  mathe- 
matical pieces,  which  he  had  sent  to  the 
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aoademy  of  sciences.  His  house  became 
the  resort  of  the  most  distio^isbed  au- 
thors; and  he  conducted  hunself  with 
gieat  liberality  to  those  with  whom  he 
was  connected  in  his  literary  enterpriser 
He  engased  in  tber  publication  of  the 
Mtreun  at  IVomce,  and  various  other  pe- 
riodical works,  and  established  the  Moni- 
teur,  under  the  direction  of  H.  B.  Maret, 
since  duke  of  Bsflsano.  He  also  formed 
the  plan  of  the  Enofdoff^tUe  Miihodipie, 
consisting  of  a  number  of  distinct  diction- 
aries of  me  various  branches  of  art,  sci- 
ence and  literature,  of  which  ninety  parts 
had  been  published  in  1822.  Panckoucke 
died  Dec.  19,  1796.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  Dt  r/fomme  d  (Ula  lUprodwium 
du  differenia  hidwidug  (1761,  ]2mo.); 
TVaductum  Libre  de  Luer^ce  (1768, 2  vols., 
12mo.) ;  and  other  works.       * 

Pancbas  ;  one  of  the  many  villages 
which  have,  in  course  of  time,  become 
part  of  London ;  one  mile  and  a  half  north 
of  London  Proper.  In  its  well-known 
burial-place  for  Catholics,  lie  Paoli,  the 
chevalier  D'£ob  (q.  v.),  Cavallo,  Woollet, 
&c. 

Pancratium  ;  one  of  the  contests  of  the 
ancient  Greeks,  in  which  all  four  kinds 
of  fighting  were  used  (see  Gtfinnanum) ; 
also  «  contest  in  which  no  means  of  ob- 
taining the  victory  were  left  untried, 
where  the  antagonists  both  wrestled  and 
ibught  with  the  fist;  also  a  fight  for  life 
and  death. 

Pandahoevium;  a  general  temple  for 
the  gods  and  demi-gods  of  antiquity ;  an 
sasembiy  of  demons. 

Pahdects  (from  irav,  ev«ry  thing,  and 
hxtttBttty  to  include) ;  a  part  of  the  corjnu 
juris  cwUis.  (q.  v.)  It  consists  of  a  col- 
lection, systematicaily  arranged,  from  the 
works  of  Roman  lawyers  on  jurispru- 
dence, to  which  the  emperor  Justinian  (by 
whose  command  the  collection  was  made) 
gave  the  force  of  law,  A.  D.  333,  at  the 
same  time  declaring  all  the  writings  of  the 

i'urists,  and  collections  of  the  law,  which 
lad  previously  been  authorities,  of  no  force. 
They  were  also  called  digesta  (from  (%e- 
rere,  to  arrange),  because  they  were  a  col- 
lection of  the  scattered  contents  of  many 
works.    (See  CwU  Law,) 

Pandemos  ;  a  Grecian  surname  of  Ve- 
nus. According  to  some  authors,  The- 
seus introduced  the  worship  of  Venus 
Pandemos  at  Athens,  when  he  first  col- 
lected into  one  whole  the  different  tribes 
(^^01 )  of  Attica.  According  to  others,  this 
surname  aroee  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  temple  of  Venus  was  situated  in  the 
market,  the  place  of  sasembiy  of  the  whole 


people  (Myfvf  ittnov) ;  according  to  othen^ 
still,  because  Solon  built  this  temfde  iviik 
the  money  which  the  public  girts  iveie 
obliged  to  pay.  But  Venus  was  worship- 
ped under  this  name  in  other  places  at  an 
eariy  period.  The  image  of  Venus  Pan- 
demos  at  Elis,  riding  upon  a  he-goat,  bj 
the  side  of  that  of  Veniis  Ursnia,  is  worth  j 
of  notice.  Venus  Pandemos  here  appears 
in  opposition  to  celestial  love,  as  a  symtml 
of  prostitution. 

pAiroiT,   in   Hindoostan ;    a   learned 
Brahmin ;  one  versed  in  the  Sanscrit  Ian- 
and  in  the  sciences,  laws  and  re- 
Tn  of  the  country. 

Pahdoors  ;  the  name  fi>rmeriy  given  to 
the  Servian  or  Raitzian  foot-soldiers^ 
coming  from  the  mountains  in  the  neigh- 
borhoMl  of  the  village  Pandur,  in  the 
county  of  Sol,  in  Lower  Hungary.  Ther 
were  at  first  irregular  troops.  In  175^^ 
they  were  made  regular  troops.  Tbey 
were  fi>rmerW  dreaded  fiar  their  savage 
mode  of  warrare. 

Pandora  (from  ir«v,  eveiy,  3wpw,  gift);  the 
first  woman;  so  called  because  she  re- 
ceived  gifls   firom   all   the   Olympians. 
Prometheus,  driven  fit>m    Olympus  by 
Jupiter,  had  formed  man,  and  animated 
him  with  fire  stolen  finom  heaven.    The 
indignant  father  of  the  gods  determined 
to  punish  the  ofifence.  lie  commanded 
Vulcan  to  form  a  woman  of  clay,  equal  to 
the  goddesses  in  beauty  and  grace,  and 
to  give  her  life  and  the  power  of  speech. 
The  god  executed  the  command.     Ac- 
cording to  other  accounts,  she  was  the 
creature  of  Prometheus,  and  the  gods 
came  down  to  see  her,  and  confemd 
their  gifts  on  her.     Minerva  instructed 
her  in  all  works  of  female  ekilL    Venus 
endowed  her  with  bostuty  and  fascination. 
Mercury  inspired  her  with  a  desire  of 
pleasing,  and  taught  insinuating  words. 
Minerva  carried  her  thus  equipped  into 
the  assembly  of  the  gods,  and  all  admired 
the  work.    Jupiter,  who  presented  to  her 
a  box  or  a  chest,  in  which  were  contained 
all  human  woes,  then  sent  Mercury  to 
Epimetbeus,  the  brother  of  Prometheus, 
with  the  fatal  present.    Prometheus  had 
warned  him  not  to  receive  any  of  Jupi- 
ter's gifts;  but  the  charms  of  the  virgin 
overcame  his  caution.     Till  that  time, 
man  had  lived  ftee  from  evil,  from  op- 
pressive labor,  and  fiv>m  disease.     But 
Pandon  brought  with  her  the  whole  host 
of  calamities,    which   rushed   out,  and 
spread  over  the  whole  world.  When  Epi- 
metbeus, or,  as  some  say.  Pandora,  had, 
out  of  curiosity,  raised  the  cover  of  the 
box,  which  a  divine  command  had  for> 
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Inddeii  them  to  open,  Hope  alone  re- 
mained at  the  bottom  of  the  box,  which 
wae  suddenly  closed  by  the  ra^  opener; 
and  ahe  alone  enables  man  to  endure  his 
miseries  and  hardships. 

pAirsoTRic ;  a  eulogy,  either  written  or 
spoken,  the  object  of  which  is  to  give  a 
&Torable  representation  of  some  peraon  or 
thing.  Historical  truth  is  here  so  &r  ren- 
dered subordinate,  that  the  author  exagge- 
rates the  exceUence  of  the  subject,  to  m- 
spire  others  with  his  own  admiration.  In 
the  Grecian  republics,  this  department  of 
oratoiy  was  much  cultivated,  and  the 
pane^iyric  of  Isocrates  (q.  v.),  notwith- 
standing its  artificial  elalborateness,  is  a' 
masterpiece  of  finished  writing.  In  Ro- 
man literature,  the  best  which  we  possess 
is  the  panegyric  of  Pliny  the  youn^r  on 
Trajan,  bom  in  classical  style  and  m  rhe- 
torical arrangement.  The  later  Rpman 
panegyrists  of  the  third  and  fourth  centu- 
ry, are  valuable  only  to  the  historian  who 
is  seeking  for  &ctK.  Among  the  modems, 
the  French  have  something  similar  in 
their  doges,  (q.  v.) 

Pahel  ;  a  schedule  or  roll  of  such  ju- 
rors as  the  sheriff  returns  to  pass  upon 
any  trial ;  and  impaneUing  a  jury,  is  re- 
turning their  names  in  such  schedule  of 
parchment  In  Scots  law,  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar  is  the  pond. 

Panel,  in  joinery,  is  a  tympanum,  or 
square  piece  of  thin  wood,  sometimes 
carved,  framed  or  grooved  in  a  larger 
piece  between  two  upright  pieces  and 
two  cross  pieces. 

Panin  Nikita  Ivawovitch,  count ; 
Russian  minister  of  state,  bom  in  17^8. 
His  family  was  originally  fix>m  Lucca,  m 
Italv;  his  Either  was  general-lieutenant 
in  the  reign  of  Peter  I.  The  young  Pa- 
nin  serv^,  at  fiist,  in  the  guards  of  the 
empress  Elizabeth,  became  chamberlain 
in  1747,  was  minister  plenipotentiary  to 
Copenhagen,  and,  two  years  afterwards, 
to  Stockholm.  On  his  return,  he  was 
made  ^veraor  of  the  grand-prince  Paul 
Petrovitch,  and,  when  Catharine  II  as- 
cended the  throne,  in  1763,  was  appoint- 
ed minister  of  state.  The  war  agaiiost  the 
Turks,  to  which  the  troubles  in  Poland 
gave  rise ;  the  exchange  of  the  duchy 
of  Holstein  for  the  counties  of  Olden- 
burs^  and  Delmenhorst  (see  CHdenburg), 
to  the  advantage  of  the  younger  line  of 
Holstein-Gottorp ;  the  peace  with  the 
Porte  in  1774 ;  the  mediation  of  Russia  at 
the  peace  of  Teschen ;  and,  finally,  the 
armed  neutrality, — were  effected  princi- 
pally through  his  representations.  All  the 
instructions  of  the  militaty  commanders 


and  foreign  ministerB,  and  the  whole  ^r- 
respondence  with  fbreign  courts,  were 
drawn  up  by  him.  He  was  the  main 
support  of  the  Prussian  system  in  the 
Russian  cabinet;  but  his  influence  over 
Catharine  had  much  diminished  towards 
the  close  of  bis  ministry,  while  that  of 
his  adversaries  had  increased.  (See  CSotft- 
arine  U.)  The  principles  on  which  he 
conduct  public  affidrs  were,  that  a 
state  must  always  maintain  its  own  dig- 
nity, without  the  interference  of  others, 
and  that  It  is  unbecoming  a  powerful 
state  to  have  recourse  to  dissimulation 
and  artifice,  but  that  the  most  entire  firmk- 
ness  should  characterize  all  the  measures 
of  the  ministry.  His  firmness  was  not  to 
be  shaken  by  threats  or  promises.  He 
alivays  advised  what  he  thought  was  for 
the  best,  and,  in  such  a  case,  he  opposed 
even  his  own  mistress.  He  died  in  1783. 
Paknonia,  in  ancient  history ;  the 
country  inhabited  by  the  Pannonians,  a 
Thracian  tribe,  and  situated  between  the 
lUyrians  and  Celts,  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  Eastern  Alps.    The  emperor  Au- 

Sjstus  first  succeeded  in  conquering  the 
lyrians  and  Dalmatians;  he  penetrated 
into  the  mountains  of  the  Pannonians, 
end  subdued  them  (A.  D.  10).  A  dan- 
gerous conspiracy  of  this  people  against 
3ie  Romans  was  suppressed  by  Titerius. 
They  appear  to  have  aflerwards  settled, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Romans,  on  the 
Danube.  It  was  probably  under  the 
emperor  Claudius  that  their  countiy  was 
first  or|;anized  into  a  Roman  province. 
Pannonia  comprehends  the  eastern  pan  of 
Austria  and  Stiria,  all  that  part  of  Hunga- 
IV  (still  called  PannoniijO  on  the  south  of 
the  Danube,  a  part  of  Cfamiola  and  Croa- 
tia, all  Sclavonia,  and  a  part  of  Bosnia, 
along  ^m  Save.  It  was  probably  Adrian 
who  divided  it  into  Pannonia  superior  or 
oecidentaUs  (afterwards  orimo|and  Panno- 
nia interior,  or  orierUaUs  (afterwards  sc" 
cunda).  After  the  Marcomannic  war,  Pan- 
nonia was  repeatedly  ravaged  by  bartni- 
rians.  It  suffered  suU  more  at  the  time 
of  the  great  migration  of  the  nations.  In 
the  fourth  century,  the  Vandals  conquered 
a  part  of  the  coimtry,  and  afterwards  the 
Goths.  It  was  entirely  conquered  by  the 
Huns  under  Attila.  After  the  death  of 
this  conqueror,  in  453,  the  kingdom  of 
the  Huns  sunk  back  whhin  its  eastern 
limits  on  the  Pontus.  The  Sarmatians, 
from  whom  are  descended  the  Sdavoni- 
ans  of  the  present  day,  next  settled  on  the 
mountains  of  Pannonia.  Pannonia  was 
also  occupied,  with  dM  consent  of  the 
emperor  of  the  East,  by  the  Gepid»  and 
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Ostrogoths.  When  the  latter  migrated  to 
Italy,  the  Lombards  entered  Pannonia, 
and  subdued  the  Gepidse,  but,  removing 
to  Italy  in  568,  left  the  country  to  the 
Avars  (see  Avars)^  who  were  conquered 
by  Charlemagne,  and  forced  to  embrace 
Christianity.  Pannonia  was  finally  con- 
quered by  the  Hungarians,  about  the  year 
900.    (See  Hungwry.) 

Panorama  (from  nav,  all,  the  whole,  and 
^fM/ia,  view);  a  perepective  view  of  a 
town  or  natural  scene,  projected  on  the 
plane  of  the  horizon,  invented  bv  Robert 
Barker,  an  Englisliman,  in  1787.  The  pan- 
orama may  be  considered  as  the  triumph 
of  perspective.  The  artist,  from  a  high 
point,  must  take  an  accurate  plan  of  the 
whole  surrounding  country,  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach.  Truth  of  representation 
and  closeness  of  imitation  are  the  great  ob- 
jects to  be  aimed  at  in  panoramas,  and  the 
delusion  must  be  promoted  by  the  manner 
in  which  the  picture  is  put  up  and  lighted. 
It  is  circularly  disposed  round  the  walls 
of  a  rotunda,  so  that  the  spectator  who  is 
stationed  in  the  centre,  and  prevented 
from  approaching  too  near  the  painting,  by 
a  railing,  finds  himself  as  it  were,  on  the 
flpot  from  which  the  view  was  taken. 
The  light  is  admitted  from  above,  without 
dazzling  the  spectator,  from  whom  tlie 
apenure  by  which  it  enters  is  also  con- 
cealed ;  and,  as  he  sees  no  end  to  the  pic- 
ture, in  which  all  the  parts  are  delineated 
in  their  true  piDportion  to  the  whole,  and 
with  the  natural  coloring,  the  illusion  is 
complete.  Robert  Fulton  introduced  tlie 
panorama  into  France,  and  panoramic 
views  of  a  great  number  of  cities  and 
natural  scenes  have  been  exhibited,  with- 
in the  last  thirty  years,  in  Europe  and 
America.  The  itereorama  (from  trrt^os, 
solid),  or  pansiereorama,  is  a  miniature  rep- 
resentation, in  relief,  of  towns  and  other 
objects,  constructed  of  cork,  pasteboard, 
or  other  light  and  flexible  substances. 
The  diorama  was  invented  in  France, 
and  differs  from  the  panorama  chiefly  in 
being  flat  instead  of  circular,  and  there- 
fore presenting  only  a  particular  view,  like 
any  other  picture,  in  front  of  you,  and  not 
all  around.  The  manner  in  which  the 
light  is  introduced  is  essentially  the  same 
as  in  the  case  of  the  panorama. 

Pant  alone;  a  mask  of  the  Italian 
comedy.  (See  Mask.)  From  him  the 
pantaloons  have  their  name,  because  be  is 
dressed  in  wide,  long  garments  of  this 
sort 

Pantaloons.    (See  PanUdone.) 
Pantheism   (flrom  ro  nav,  the  body  of 
all  existing  things,  and  ecos,  God).    When 


man  begins  to  think  of  the  cause  of  thinga^ 
he  either  separates  the  ^reat  ori^nal  csuse 
entirely  from  other  existences  (which   is 
monMeUm  (q.  v.),  if  he  believe     ia   one 
simple  cause ;  or  polytheism^  if  he  believe 
in  several,  or,  at  least,  in  a  multiplied 
emanation  of  causes  from  the  great  origi- 
nal cause),  or  he  believes  the  great  cnu&e 
to  be  within  the  universe,  that  is,  he  con- 
siders the  universe  itself  to  be  Crod,  wiiich 
ispanUieUm.    This  belief  is  generally  the 
ompring  of  materialism  (q.  v.)  consistent- 
ly   earned    out      Some    persona,   how- 
ever, have  also  applied  the  word  panUu- 
ism  to  that  doctrine  of  theology  according 
to  which  God's  spirit  not  only  pervades 
every  thin^,  but  every  thing  lives  through 
him  and  m  him,  and  there  is  nothing 
without  him  (.Ms  ofiht  JkHtdUs,  xvil,  27 
et  seq. ;  Ephes,  iv,  6).    The  character  of 
this  doctrine  depends  upon  what  is  under- 
stood by  Godf  and  in  what  relation  we 
consider  existing  thines  to  stand  to  'hifn, 
which  must   essentially   determine    oar 
moral  and  religious  notions.    The  chief 
modem  supporters  of  pantheism,  as  first 
defined,  are  generally  considered  to   be 
Bruno  and  Spinoza ;  hence  Spinozism  is 
oflen,  yet  wrongly,  used  for  panikeism. 
Most  of  the  systems  of  the  Greek  philoso- 
phers have  tins  basis.    The  religions  of 
heathen  antiquity  are  pantheistic  in  so 
far  as  they  take  for  granted  a  fate,  or  a 
forming  power  of  nature,  wluch  deter- 
mines every  thing. 

Pantheon  (from  the  Greek  iror,  every, 
and  Bmv,  deity)  signified,  in  antiquity, 
a  temple  sacred  to  all  the  principal  dei- 
ties in  common.  The  most  &mous  is 
tiie  pandieon  at  Rome,  which  Agrippa, 
the  favorite  of  Augustus,  built  on  the 
campus  MarHus.  Pope  Boniface  IV  con- 
secrated it,  in  607,  to  the  Virgin  Mary 
and  all  the  martyrs ;  hence  it  is  still  called 
St.  Maria  ad  martyrss.  It  is  still  more 
commonly  called  the  rotunda,  on  accouut 
of  its  form.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  edi- 
fices of  Rome.  Its  stone  roof  is  vaulted, 
and  through  a  large  hole  in  the  centre  of 
the  roof  the  interior  is  hghted.  The  well- 
preserved  portico  seems  to  be  of  a  later 
period  than  the  temple  itself;  it  consists 
of  sixteen  columns  of  Oriental  granite, 
each  of  whicli  is  fifleen  feet  in  circumfe- 
rence. The  interior  was  formeriy  adorn- 
ed with  the  most  beautiful  statues  of  the 
various  deities,  of  which  tiie  best  were 
carried,  by  Constantino,  to  Constantino- 
ple. At  present,  there  are  in  the  eight 
niches,  eight  fine  columns,  placed  theru 
by  the  emperor  Adrian.  The  heiglit  of 
the  temple  is  equal  to  the  width,  i.  e.  137 
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ibet  The  diameter  oftheoiMiiiiig  in  the 
cupola  18  37  feet  The  floor  ib  paved  with 
porphjnry.  It  has  sufl^red  much  from  the 
emperoiBythebarbariaiiBandthepopee.  A 
amaller  pantheon,  at  Rome,ia,  according  to 
Montfaacon,  considered  to  be  the  pantheon 
of  the  ^Bnava  Mtdica.  Ruina  of  a  mag- 
nificent pantheon,  which  Adrian  caused  to 
be  built  at  Athens,  are  atiU  extant  It  waa 
Bupported  by  120  columna.  The  panthe- 
on m  Paxia  waa  begun  in  1764 ;  it  is  in 
the  form  of  a  eroas,  339  feet  kmgand  253 
feet  broad,  Uniting,  in  its  style,  me  Greek 
and  Gothic.  It  waa  consecreted  to  St 
Genevieve,  but,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
revolution,  waa  called  poniAeon,  and  ap- 
propriaied  to  the  reception  of  the  ashes 
of  great  men.  It  then  received  the  in- 
scripdmi  Aux  Granda  HonrneB  La  Patru 
Reamncdfsante.  The  Bourbons  removed 
this  inscription,  and  placed  the  following : 
/>.  O.  M.  Svb  hwoc.  S.  GenoveftB.  Lud. 
XV.  Diewit,  Lud,  XVIIL  ReMuiL 
After  the  revolution  of  July,  1630,  the 
people,  in  an  immense  mass,  restored  the 
noble  and  simple  French  inscription. 
The  vaults  under  the  church  are  skilfully 
arranged  for  tho  reception  of  the  remains  ,* 
they  are  neither  damp,  dark,  nor  gloomy. 
The  tombs  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  had 
been  taken  from  their  original  situation, 
and  placed  in  an  obscure  vault  The  rel- 
ics of  Benjamin  Constant  were  lately  de- 
posited there.  The  busts  of  Foy  and 
Manuel  have  been  lately  placed  in  the 
pantheon. 

PAifTHER  {fdispcnrdus).  There  is  much 
discrepancy  of  opinion  among  naniralists 
as  to  the  distinctive  characters  of  the  pan- 
ther and  leopard,  most  zoologists  having 
assumed  that  the  former  had  six  or  seven 
rows  of  black  spots  in  the  form  of  roses, 
that  is,  ibrmed  by  the  assemblage  of  five 
or  six  ample  spots,  on  each  flank,  whilst 
the  latter  had  ten  rows  of  still  smaller  spots. 
Mr.  Bowdich,  however,  states  that  some 
skins  procured  in  Afiica  proved  that  this 
distinction  was  eiToneous.  Mr.  Tern- 
minck  considers  the  leopard  of  Cuvier 
as  a  variety  of  the  panther  of  the  same 
author,  and  classes  them  both  as  leopards ; 
and  Buflbn  confounds  the  jaguar  with  the 
panther.  The  panther  of  Temminck  is 
the  F.  chcdybeata,  found  in  Eastern  Asia. 
It  is  observed  by  Cuvier,  that  this  cannot 
be  the  panther  of  the  ancients,  as  they 
procured  the  vast  numbers  exhibited  at 
Rome  from  Africa.  Pliny  states,  that 
Scaurus  exhibited  at  one  time  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty;  Pompey  the  Great,  four 
hundred  and  ten ;  Augustus,  four  hundred 
and  twenty.  The  panther  is  still  fotmd  in 
43* 


Africa,  from  BarilMLiy  to  the  most  remote 
parts  of  Guinea.  It  is  to  Africa,  says  Mr. 
Pennant,  what  the  tiger  is  to  Asia,  with 
this  difiference,  that  it  prefers  the  flesh  of 
brutes  to  that  of  human  beines.  It  is 
almost  untamable,  always  reuuning  its 
fierce,  malevolent  aspect,  and  perpetual 
muttering  groiiri.  The  female  is  pregnant 
about  nine  weeks,  and  the  young  are  bora 
blind,  continuing  so  for  about  nine  days. 
The  animal  known  under  the  name  of  j 

rther,  or  more  generally  painUr,  in  the   ' 
States,  is  the  cougar  or  puma.    {Bee   ; 
Puma.) 

Pantomime  ;  the  art  of  expressing  action 
and  emotion  bj^[estur»B,in  the  largest  sense 
of  the  word.  Every  lively  conversation  is 
accompanied  by  gestures,  though  veiy  dif- 
ferent both  in  nature  and  amount  in  difier- 
ent  nations.  The  calm  utterance  of  a  speech 
in  the  English  parliament,  accompanied 
only  by  a  simple  motion  in  emphadc  pas- 
sages, would  not  suit  an  Italian,  who  de- 
lights' in  seeing  a  monk  passing  up  and 
down  the  street  whilst  he  preaches,  witli 
thecmcifix  in  one  hand,and  a  handkerchief 
in  the  other,  to  wipe  off  the  moisttue  with 
which  his  excitement  covers  his  cheeks ; 
nor  would  even  Talma's  gesticulation  suit 
all  countries ;  yet  the  art  of  expressive  ges- 
ture deserves  to  be  ranked  among  the  fine 
arts.  The  Greeks  cultivated  it  much ;  but 
with  them  and  the  Romans,  it  took,  like  all 
their  other  fine  arts,  a  i^astic  character, 
and  the  expression  of  individuality  was  as 
much  as  possible  suppressed ;  hence,  also 
their  masks.  The  mimic  art  with  the 
ancients  was  connected  with  declamation 
and  music  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the 
dance  on  the  other.  Of  the  mimic  dances 
Xenophon  gives  us  a  lively  picture,  in  his 
Banquet  and  his  Anabasis,  vi,  1,  §  3,  8. 
They  were  mostly  representations  of 
mythological  subjects,  or  were  of  a  waj-jike 
character.  The  Romans  had  actons  very 
distinguished  for  impressive  gesticulation, 
of  whom  Roscius  is  the  roost  celebrated. 
His  instructions  were  eagerly  sought  for  by 
orators.  In  modern  times,  the  art  is  sadly 
neglected.  We  do  not  suppose,  indeed, 
that  the  delivery  of  the  ancient  actors 
could  be  advantageously  imitated  by  our 
parliamentary  debaters  or  pulpit  orators, 
yet  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  they  would 
awaken  vastly  more  interest  by  a  more 
careful  study*  of  tlie  art  of  gesticulation. 
Among  many  works  on  this  subject,  Gilb. 
Austin's  Chironomia  is  distinguished.  In 
pantomime,  the  performer  relies  solely 
upon  gestures.  Iran  action  is  represent- 
ed by  a  mimic  dance,  we  have  the  ballet 
(q.  V.) :  the  ballet  therefore  is  always  panto- 
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mimic,  liut  the  pantomime  does  not  neces- 
sarily require  the  dance.  The  Gi^eks 
had  arrived  at  the  separation  of  gesture 
fiom  declamation,  on  which  the  pantomime 
is  founded ;  thus  we  find  that  one  peisoo 
represented  a  character  by  gestures  and 
artificial  motions,  guided  by  music  (which, 
together,  the  Greeks  called  o^nim,  the 
Romans,  saUaiio\  whilst  another  perform- 
ed the  declamation.  Moreover,  suigle 
situations,  particularly  comic  scenes,  were 
sometimes  pantomimically  performed 
among  them  (e.  g.  at  banquets),  but  the 
true  pontomime  they  had  not.  The  word 
pantomime  was  invented  m  Italy ;  it  meant, 
originally,  an  artist  who  imitates  only  by 
gestures.  At  a  later  period,  entire  theatri- 
cal representations,  consosting  of  gestures 
only,  were  called  iaUatio  pwnUfmxmarwn, 
This  species  of  performance  was  particu- 
lariy  developed  under  the  first  Roman 
emperors.  Bathyllus  (q.  v.)  and  Pylades 
(the  two  great  rivals  in  this  art),  Hylas  and 


others,  were  celebrated  in  the  tunes  of 
Augustus,  and  not  unfrequently  gave  oc- 
casion to  riots,  as  the  people  took  the 
greatest  mterest  in  these  performances. 
But  the  pantomimes  became  so  wanton, 
that  many  ancient  authors  consider  this 
exhibition,  in  which  the  Romans  took  a 
passionate  interest,  among  the  causes  of 
the  decline  of  Roman  greatness.  The 
ancient  pantomimes  probably  ceased  with 
the  decay  of  the  Roman  theatre.  In  the 
Italian  mask  a  vestige  of  it  remained.  The 
pantomime,  in  the  strictest  sense,  that  is, 
unaccompanied  with  dancing,  is  an  in- 
vention of  modem  times.  More  frequently, 
however,  it  has  been  united  with  the  dance, 
and  chieflv  cultivated  by  the  Italians  and 
French.  Noverre  (q.  v.),  who  must  be  con- 
sidered as  the  father  of  the  modem  French 
dance,  made  a  pantomime  of  Voltaire's 
Semiramis.  With  some  Oriental  nations, 
particularly  with  the  Persians  and  Chinese, 
pantomimes  accompanied  by  music  form 
one  of  the  chief  amusements. 

Paptzer,  George  Wolfgang,  a  distin- 
guished Gennan  bibliographer,  bom  in 
1729,  at  Sulzbach,  was  for  some  time  a 
country  clergyman,  at  Etzelwang,  and 
afterwards  at  Nuremberg.  His  chief 
works  are  a  History  of  the  German  Trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  by  Ludier  (1783); 
Annals  of  the  Early  German  Literature 
(Nuremberg,  1783);  an  addition  to  it 
(Leipsic,  1802,  Nuremberg,  1805,  4to.) ; 
and  his  Annales  7\/pographici  (Nurem- 
berg, 1793  to  180$  11  vols.,  4to.),  in 
which  he  enumerates  all  works  known  to 
have  been  printed  fix>m  the  uivention  of 
the  art  of  printmg  to  the  year  1536.    The 


woriu  in  all  languages  are  cbroDologically 
arranged,  the  place  of  printing  given,  also 
a  short  account  of  them,  and  the  libnriefl 
and  publications  in  which  they  are  con- 
tained. Panzer  died  July  9,  1805,  leav- 
ing a  very  valuable  libmry. 

Pao  ;  Chinese  for  fortresij  the  same  as 
Tehaij  Ouei^  &C.,  all  of  which  appear  in 
geographical  names. 

Paoi.1,  Pascal,  a  Corsican  officer,  dis- 
tinguished bv  his  exertions  to  maintain 
the  independence  of  his  native  country, 
was  bom  in  Corsica,  in  17^  and  was  the 
second  son  of  Hvacinthus  Paoli,  a  man 
of  considerable  influence  in  the  island. 
The  circumstances  of  the  countiy  in- 
ducing him  to  remove,  with  his  family,  to 
Naples,  Paical  was  there  educated  at  the 
Jesuits'  colle^.  He  was  still  engaged  in 
the  prosecution  of  his  studies,  when  his 
countrymen,  who  had  long  been  strug- 
gling m  freedom  against  the  Genoese,  by 
whom  they  m  ere  held  in  subjection,  sent 
him  an  invitation  to  become  their  chieC 
He  accepted  the  proposal,  and,  going  to 
Corsica,  was  appointed  to  the  supreme 

government  of  the  island  m  July,  1755w 
aving  organized  a  regular  plan  for  the 
conduct  ofaf&iis,  both  civil  and  military, 
Paoli  opposed  the  Genoese  vrith  such 
spirit  and  success,  that,  after  diey  had  car- 
ried on  hostilities  against  him  for  nearly 
ten  yeara,  they  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
France,  in  pursuance  of  which  a  body  of 
French  troops  was  sent  to  their  assistance ; 
and,  finding  themselves  still  unable  to 
conquer  die  island,  they  at  length  made  a 
surrender  of  their  claims  of  sovereignty 
over  it  to  the  French  government  The 
duke  de  Choiseul  endeavored  to  prevail 
on  Paoli  to  submit  to  the  new  arrange- 
ment, and  accept  of  the  office  of  com- 
mander-in-chief, under  the  authority  of 
France.  But  he  rejected  all  overtures  of 
accommodation,  and  opposed  with  vigor 
the  dangerous  enemies  ne  had  now  to  en- 
counter. At  first  he  was  successful,  and  a 
much  greater  force  than  had  been  antici- 
pated was  found  requisite  for  the  subjuga- 
tion of  Corsica.  Fresh  bodies  of  troops 
were  sent  thither,  and,  overpowered  by 
numbers,  Paoli  found  it  necessary  to  con- 
sult his  personal  safety  by  flight  firom  his 
native  countiy.  He  made  his  way  to  die 
sea-coast,  and,  embarking  on  board  an 
English  vessel,  went  to  England,  where 
he  obtained  from  the  government  a  pen- 
sion of  £1200  a  year.  In  1789,  the  island 
was  recognised  by  a  decree  of  the  nation- 
al assembly,  as  a  department  of  France ; 
and  Paoli,  being  in\'ited  to  resume  his  sta- 
tion at  the  head  of  afiiiirs,  resigned  his 
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nenfiioQ,  and  took   hlfl  defMutun   from 
England.     April  23,  1790,  attended  by 
deputies  from  Corsica,  he  presented  him- 
self at  the  bar  of  the  national  assembly  at 
Paris,  where  he  was  received  with  enthu- 
siasm, and  took  tbe  oath  of  fidelity  to  the 
French  ffovemment.     The  progress  of 
the   revolution   disappointed  the   hopes 
which  he  had  conceived ;  but  he  con- 
tinued the  connexion  with   France  till 
afler  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI,  when 
he  abandoned  his  alledance,  and  was  in- 
vested with  his  originiu  dignities  of  presi- 
dent of  the  conautta,  or  national  council, 
and   commander-in-ohief  of  the  island. 
He  was  encouraged  to  adopt  tliese  meas- 
ures by  the  promise  of  assistance  from 
Great  Britain ;  and,  in  February,  1794,  an 
English  army  landed  in  Corsica.    On  the 
14th  of  June  following,  a  meeting  took 
place  of  deputies  finom  the  different  parts  of 
the  island,  when,  through  the  influence  of 
Paoli,  a  decree  was  made,  declaring  the 
separation  of  Corsica  from  France,  and 
its  un^on  to  the  British  empure.    Paoli 
subsequently  returned  to  England,  in  con- 
sequence of  some   difference  with  die 
viceroy,  sir  6.  Eliot     Having  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  the  bulk  of  his  prop- 
erty through    a   commercial   fiulure   at 
Leghorn,  he  was  reduced  to  difficulties 
on  his  return  to  London ;  but,  bis  peuEdon 
being  restored,  he  was  relieved  from  his 
embarrassment,  and  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  days  in  tranquillity.    He  died  in 
London,  February  5,  1^.    (See  Bos- 
well's  Acanmt  of  Corsiccu) 
Paolo,  Fba.    (See  Paul  of  Venice,) 
Paolo  Giovio.    (See  Joviua.) 
Papact.    (See  PopeJ) 
Papas.    The  ancient  Greek  vdvnoi  (pa- 
pa, fiither|,  at  present  the  name  given 
to  every  clergyman  in  the  Greek  Catho- 
lic church,  is  the  original  of  papa,  pope, 
papst,  pope,  &c.     Zealous    as  carainal 
Baronius  is  for  the  glory  of  the  Roman 
see,  he  allows  that  in  the  East,  as  well  as 
in  the  West,  the  tide  papaa  (or  pope)  be- 
longed to  all  bisliops  in  the  first  centuries; 
and  the  tide  was  even  bestowed  on  vene- 
rable clerks.    In  the  times  of  Cyprian, 
St.  Ambrosius,  Jerome,  Augustine,  every 
bishop  had  the  tide  of  pope,  as  their  writ- 
ings show.     At  the  seventh  cecuraenical 
council,  in  869,  at  Constantinople,  onlv 
the  four  patriarchs  of  the  Greek  church 
were   called  popes,  and  the  bishop  of 
Rome  determined  to  appropriate  the  tide 
to  himself;  but  it  requu^  the  iron  hand 
of  Greirory  VII  to  carry  die  plan  into  ef- 
fect   He  assembled  some  Italian  bishops 
At  Rome,  in  1073,  who  formed  an  assem- 


bly called  a  eotmdZ,  which  exoommnni- 
cated  the  en^peror  Henry,  and  declared 
that  no  one  had  the  right  to  the  tide  of 
pope  except  the  bishop  of  Rome. 

Papaw.    The  plant  so  named,  widi  us, 
is  a  shrub,  or  rarely  a  small  tree,  inhabit- 
ing all  parts  of  the  U.  States  south  of  the 
fortieth    parallel  of  latitude,   and   even 
some  degrees  farther  nprth,  on  the  west- 
ern side  of  the  Allegfaanies.    It  is  rare, 
however,  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  South- 
em  States,  and  is  most  abundant  in  the 
basin  of  die  Ohio,  where  it  sometimes 
forms  thickets  occupying  exclusively  sev- 
eral acres.    Its  presence  is  indicative  of 
extreme  fertility  in  the  soil ;  and,  in  a  fa- 
vorable situation,  it  sometimes  attains  the 
height  of  thirty  feet,  with  a  diameter,  at 
base,  of  six  or  eight  inches.    The  papaw 
has  received  from  botanists  the  name  of 
asifnxna  trUobct,  and  belongs  to  the  ano- 
naeea,  a  &mily  of  plants  ahnost  exclu- 
nvely  tropical.    The  leaves  are  five  or  six 
inches  long,  elonoated,  and  wedge-shapeO ; 
the  flowera  are  fiirge,  pendent,  and  dark 
purplish  brown ;  the  firuit  is  i^ut  three 
mches  long,  thick,  fleshy,  and  contains 
several   large   triangular  stones  ;  when 
ripe,  it  is  of  a  yellowish  color,  and  the 
pulp  is  sofl  and  edible,  but  it  is  insipid 
to  the  taste,  and  is  not  much  esteemed. 
The  wood  is  extremely  soft,  spongy,  and 
is  applied  to  no  use  in  the  arts.    The  cel- 
lular intngnment  of  the  bark,  especially 
of  tbe  roots,  exhales  a  nauseous  odor. 
Three  other  species  of  aaindna  inhabit  tbe 
more  southern  parts  of  the  U.  States,  and 
a  fourth  is  found  in  Mexico.    These,  to- 
gether with  the  common  papaw,  consti- 
tute a  genus  exclusively  North  American. 
The  true  papaw  (cctrica  papaya)  is  a  wide- 
ly difierent  plant,  and  a  native  of  die 
East  Indies.    It  has  very  much  of  the 
habit  of  a  palm,  and  attains  the  height 
of  about  twenty  feet,  havinjg  a  thick,  sim- 
ple stem,  herbaceous  in  its  consistence, 
and  naked  till  within  about  two  feet  of  the 
top,  and  marked  with  the  cicatrices  of 
the  fallen  leaves,  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  its  length.    The  leaves  have  long 
footstalks,  are  very  large,  and  deeply  di- 
vided into  seven,  nine,  or  eleven  lobes, 
which  are  sinuate  and  incised.    The  male 
flowers  are  pure  white,  agreeably  scented, 
and  are  disposed  in  loose  dusters  upon 
long  peduncles;  the  female  flowera  are 
very  numerous,  laive  and  bell-shaped, 
composed  of  six  yeUow  petals,  and  are 
supported  on  short   simple    peduncles. 
The  fruit  is  oval,  furroweo,  about  as  larve 
as  a  small  melon,  full  of  a  sweetish  pulp, 
and  contains  oblong,  wrinkled  and  brown 
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or  blackiBb  soedn.  It  ii  eaten  both  in  a 
crude  slate  and  ptepared  in  Tarioua  tnan- 
nars,  and  has  an  aromatic^  sweetiBfa  and 
tolerably  agreeable  flavor ;  but,  ynhien  oul- 
timtod  in  our  greenhouaes,  the  fruit  is 
entirely  worthleoL  Thia  plant  ia  remark- 
able for  the  rapidity  of  its  {ptiwth,  rising 
to  the  height  of  mx  feet  in  about  aix 
months ;  it  no wers  and  bears  fhut  throng- 
out  the  year.  Four  other  species  of  canoa 
inhabit  the  inteitropical  parts  of  America, 
and,  according  to  Bertram,  one  is  found 
in  East  Florida,  but  it  has  not  been  seen 
there  by  later  travellers. 

PAFEa,  H18TORT  OF.  The  most  ancient 
kind  of  paper,  the  Egyptian,  was  made  of 
the  typerus  fHqnfnu,  {See  Papyrus.)  Ac- 
cording to  the  information  handed  down 
to  us,  the  ^ins  or  fibres  were  separated  in 
thin  layers  from  the  blade  of  the  ^raas,  and 
spread  upon  a  taUe  moistened  with  water 
nom  the  Nile.  The  same  adhesive  water 
was  heated,  and  the  layers  were  wet  with 
it  Upon  the  first  layeranother  was  placed, 
pressed  and  dried  in  the  sun,  and  smooth- 
ed with  a  tooth.  The  age  of  this  all-im- 
portant invention  is  uncertain.  In  later 
times,  the  Romans  devoted  great  industry 
to  the  preparation  of  paper;  they  bad 
their  gluHnatorts  fthose  who  glued  the 
paper),  maUeahrta  (nammerera),  &c.  Ac- 
cording to  Plinv,  the  sheets  of  the  Romans 
were  generally  thirteen  inches  wide. 
There  are,  however,  distinguished  anti- 
quarians, and  among  them  the  famous 
chevalier  Landolina  (died  1810,  in  Sicily), 
who  maintain  that  it  was  the  pith  of 
the  plant  which  the  ancients  chieny  used 
for  tne  purpose  of  making  paper ;  and  he 
supports  bis  Opinion  by  ingemous  experi- 
ments made  with  a  plant  growing  near 
Syracuse,  and  which  corresponds  to  the 
description  ffiven  by  the  ancients  of  the 
papyrus.  Tne  Egyptianpaperwas called 
0i0>^9i,  pmyrus,  tXarta  Jf^gyptiaca  or  AC- 
liaca.  The  greatest  quantity  of  paper 
was  made  in  Alexandria,  which  greatly 
increased  its  wealth  fa^  its  commerce  in 
tills  article.  In  the  fifth  century,  this  pa- 
per was  rendered  very  dear  by  heavy 
taxes.  In  the  eighth  century,  it  begui  to 
be  supplanted  by  cotton  paper ;  yet  it  was 
used  m  Italy  until  the  eleventh  century. 
The  natives  of  Mexico,  before  the  Span- 
ish conquest,  prepared  their  paper  from 
the  leaves  of  the  agave  (q.  v.),  in  a  man- 
ner resembling  the  ancient  mode  of  pre- 
paring papyrus.  They  removed  all  the 
fleshy  substance  fh>m  the  leaves,  by  put- 
ting the  plant  in  water,  laid  the  remaining 
fibrous  textures  one  on  the  other,  and  be- 
smeared them  with  a  cbyey  substance, 


which  gave  to  the  whole  much  finuDeas 
and  dasdcity .  Besides  the  papyrus^  there 
are  remnants  of  ancient  paper  made  of 
the  inner  bark  of  trees,  which,  however, 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  so  genend^  on 
account  of  iti  brittleneas.  The  papyrus 
seems  to  be  better  fitted  for  resisting  the 
tooth  of  time  than  any  other  writing 
Dsaterial.  Togive  a  aingle  instance :  BIr. 
Saillier,  at  Marseilles^  who  possesses  a 
number  of  Esyptian  papyrus  manuscripts, 
has  two  rolls,  which  ChampoUion  the 
younger,  when  embarking  for  Egypt  in 
1839,  discovered  to  contain  the  history  of 
the  wan  and  reign  of  Sesoetris  the  Great ; 
their  date  is  that  of  the  ninth  year  of  hia 
reign.  But  Sesostris-Rhamses,  or  the 
Great,  according  to  the  calculations  of 
German  chronolojiiBts,  lived  in  the  time 
of  Moees ;  being,  it  is  suppoeed,  the  son 
of  the  Pharaoh  who  per«ied  in  the  Red 
sea.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
date  assigned  to  these  manuscripts,  it  is 
certain  that  their  age  is  veiy  great  In 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  much 
was  written  on  metubranes.  The  Ara- 
bians became  acquainted,  in  704,  A.  D., 
with  the  cotton  paper  in  Bucfaaria,  pre- 
pared it  themselves  of  raw  cotton,  and 
transplanted  the  art  to  Spain  in  the  elev- 
enth century.  In  tfiat  country,  wliere 
water-mills  were  in  use,  the  first  paper- 
mills  also  were  set  up,  and  at  a  later  pe- 
riod carried  over  (about  the  year  1300)  to 
Italv,  France  and  Germany.  In  these 
milb  the  manu&cture  of  paper  fivm  cot- 
ton rags  was  commenced.  This  cotton 
paper  was  known  under  the  name  of 
charta  serteo,  cotUmea,  gMsypina,  i^^ina, 
damascena,  also  Parcamena  Gr^xa,  It 
difiera  from  the  linen  paper  by  its  leas 
compact  texture,  and  by  more  eaaily 
breaking  and  blotting.  Most  of  the  Amer- 
ican printing  paper  ia  made  of  cotton,  on 
account  of  the  great  use  of  cotton  fiibrics 
compared  with  linen  in  this  country ;  and 
for  this  reason  it  is  mostly  soft  and  liable 
to  be  torn.  But,  to  judge  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  some  remnants  of  Spanish  pa- 
per of  the  twelfth  century,  attempts  were 
made  as  early  as  that  time  to  add  linen 
rags  to  the  cotton  ones,  which  probably 
leu,  at  a  later  period,  to  the  invention  of 
linen  paper.  Proper  linen  paper  hardly 
makes  its  appearance  before  1318;  but 
firom  that  year  the  archives  of  the  hos- 

Sital  in  Kaufbeum,  in  Germany,  contain 
ocuments  upon  linen  paper ;  and  in  the 
city  archive&i>f  the  same  place  are  docu- 
ments of  1324, 1326, 1331,  upon  the  same 
kind  of  paper :  hence  it  is  probable  that 
the  first  hnen  paper  was  made  in  Germa- 
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ny.    Spain  and  Italy  have  no  linen  |>apeE 
befi»re  tbe  year  1367,  in  their  archives  or 
libraries.     This  paper  was  not  derived 
from  China,  as  tne  Chinese  to  this  day 
manufacture  their  paper  of  raw  hemp  and 
the  rind  of  bamboos  and  mulberry-trees. 
Linen  paper  is  esteemed  the  best,  on  ac- 
count of  its  firmness  and  durability.    The 
English  at  present  make  the  finest  paper ; 
they  have  brought  it  to  great  perfection  in 
respect  of  whiteness,  firmness  and  fineness, 
though  the  old  paper,  with  a  yellow  tin|Ee, 
was  probably  better  for  the  eyes  than  me 
dazzling  white  paper  used  at  present  The 
French  also  manufacture  very  fine  paper. 
The  Italians  and  Germans  make  the  cheap- 
est paper,  as  durable  as  that  of  the  na- 
tions already  mentioned,  but  not  so  fine. 
The  manu&cture  of  paper  has  of  late  rap- 
idly increased  in  the  if.  Stat^    Accord- 
ing to  an  estimate  in  1829,  the  whole 
quantity  made  in  this  country  amounted 
to  id)out  five  to  seven  millions  a  year,  and 
employed  from  ten  to  eleven  thousand 
persons.     Rags  are   not  imported  from 
Italy  and  Grermany  to  the  same  amount  as 
formerly,  because  {)eople  here  save  them 
more  carefully ;  and  the  value  of  the  rags, 
junk,  &c^  saved  annually  in  the  U.  States, 
is  believed  to  amount  to  two  millions  of 
dollars.  Machines  for  making  paper  of  any 
length  are  much  employed  in  the  U.  States. 
The  quality  of  American  paper  has  also 
improved;  but,  as  paper  becomes  much 
Kietter  by  keeping,  it  is  difficult  to  have  it 
of  the  best  quiuity  in  this  country,  the 
interest  of  capital  being  too  high.    The 
paper  used  here  for  printing  compares 
very  disadvantageously  with  that  of  Eng- 
land.   Much  wrapping  paper  is  now  made 
of  straw,  and  paper  for  tracing  through  is 
prepared  in  Germany  from  the  poplar 
tree.    A  letter  of  Mr.  Brand,  formerly  a 
sivil  officer  in  Upper  Provence,  in  France 
(which  contains  many  pine  forests),  dated 
Feb.  12, 1830,  has  been  published  in  the 
French  papers,  containing  an  account  of 
his  successtul  experiments  to  make  coarse 
paper  of  the  pine  tree.    The  experiments 
of  others  have  led  to  tbe  same  results. 
Any  of  our  readers,  interested  in  this  sub- 
ject, can  find  Mr.  Brand's  letter  in  the 
Courrier  Francois  of  Nov.  27,  1830,  a 
French  paper  published  in  New  York. 
In  8alt-wori(s  near  Hull,  Massachusetts, 
in  which  the  sea-water  is  made  to  flow 
slowly  over  sheds  of  pine,  in  order  to  evap- 
orate, the  writer  found  large  quantities  of 
a  white  substance — the  fibres  of  the  pine 
wood  dissolved  and  carried  off  by  the 
brine — which  seemed  to  require  nothing 
but  glue  to  convert  it  into  paper. 


"^  Paner-Makmg.     The  combination  of 
flexible  fibres  by  which  paper  is  produced, 
depends  on  the  minute  snbdivkaon  of  the 
fibres,  and  their  subsequent  cohesion.  Lin- 
en and  cotton  rags  are  the  common  ma- 
terial of  which  paper  is  made ;  but  hemp 
and  some  other  fibrous  substances  are 
used  for  the  coarser  kinds.    These  mate- 
rials, afler  being  washed,  are  subjected  to 
the  action  of  a  revolving  cylinder,  the  sur- 
fiice  of  which  is  funnsbed  with  a  number 
of  sharp  teeth  or  cutters,  which  are  so 
placed  as  to  act  against  other  cutters  fixed 
underneath  the  cylinder.    The  nffi  are 
kept  immersed  in  water,  and  continHiilly 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  cutters  for  a 
number  of  hours,  till  they  are  minutely 
divided,   and   reduced  to  a  thin  pulp. 
During  this  process,  a  quantity  of  chlorine 
of  lime  is  mixed  with  the  rags,  tbe  efiect 
of  which  is  to  Ueaeh  them,  by  discharging 
the  coloring  matter,  with  which  any  part 
of  them  may  be  dyed,  or  otherwise  ira- 
precnated.    Before  the  discoveiy  of  this 
mode  of  bleaching,  it  was  necessaiy  to 
assort  the  rags,  and  select   only   those 
which  were  white,  to  constitute  white  pa- 
per.   I^  however,  the  bleaching  process 
oe  carried  too  fiv,  it  injures  the  texture  of 
the  paper  by  corroding  and  weakemng 
the  fibres.    The  pulp,  composed  of  the 
fibrous  particles  mixed  with  water,  is  trans- 
ferred to  a  large  vat,  and  is  read)r  to  be 
made  into  paper.    The  workman  is  pro- 
vided with  a  mould,  which  is  a  sauare 
frame  with  a  fine  wire  bottom,  resembling 
a  sieve,  of  the  size  of  the  intended  sfaeeu 
With  this  mould  he  dips  up  a  portion  of 
the  thin  pulp,  and  holds  it  in  a  horizontal 
direction.    The  water  runs  out  through 
the  interstices  of  the  wires,  and  leaves  a 
coating  of  fibrous  particles,  in  the  form  of 
a  sheet,  upon  the  bottom  of  the  mould. 
The  sheets  thus  formed  are  subjected  te 
pressure,  first  between  felts  or  woolleu 
cloths,  and  afterwards  alone.    They  are 
then  sized,  b^  dipping  them  in  a  thin  solu- 
tion of  gelatm,  or  glue,  obtained  from  the 
shreds  and  parings  of  animal  skins.    The 
use  of  the  size  is  to  increase  the  strength 
of  the  paper,  and,  bv  filling  its  mterstices, 
to  prevent  the  ink  from  spreading  among 
the    fibres    by  capillary  attraction.     In 
IdoUing  paper,  the  usual  sizing  is  omitted. 
The  paper,  after  being  dried,  is  presBed> 
exammed,  selected,  ana  made  into  quires 
and  reams.    Hof-prefMif  paper  is  rendered 
glossy  by  pressing  it  between  hot  plates 
of  polished  metal.    Paper  is  also  manu- 
factured by  machinery,  and  one  of  the  most 
ingenious  methods  is  that  invented  by  the 
Messrs.  Fourdrinier.     In  this  arrange-^ 
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ment,  instead  of  moujds,  the  pulp  m  re- 
ceived in  a  oontinual  fltrearn,  upoa  Uie 
surface  of  an  eftdleiiB  web,  or  bran  wire, 
which  extends  round  two  revolving  cyl* 
inders,  uid  is  kept  in  continual  motion 
forwards,  at  the  same  time  that  it  has  a 
tremulous  or  vibrating  motion.  The  pulp 
is  thus  made  to  form  a  long,  continued 
sheet,  which  is  wiped  off  from  the  wire 
web  by  a  revolvmg  cylinder  covered 
with  flannel,  and,  after  being  compressed 
between  other  cylinilerB,  is  finally  wound 
into  a  coil,  upon  a  reel  prepared  for  the 
purpose.  Another  machine  for  making 
paper  coosistB  of  a  horizontal  revolving 
oynnder  of  wire  web,  wfaioh  is  immersed 
in  the  vat  tothe  depth  of  more  than  half 
its  diameter.  The  water  penetrates  into 
this  cylinder,  being  stnined  through  the 
wire  web,  at  the  some  time  depositing  a 
coat  of  fibrous  particles  on  the  outside  of 
the  cylinder,  which  constitnte  paper.  The 
strained  water  flows  off  through  the  hol- 
low axis  ci  the  cylinder,  and  the  paper  is 
wound  fiiom  the  part  of  the  cylinder 
above  water,  in  a  continued  sheet 
PapkrMonet.  (See  OtmiMingJIfecKiflii.) 
Pafer  MuusaRT.  (See  Muberry,) 
Pafhos.  There  weie  two  citieB  of  this 
name  in  the  islandof  Cyprus-M>ld  Papfaoe, 
ten  stadia  distant  fitMn  the  western  coast, 
upon  a  height;  and  new  Paphos,  situ- 
ated on  the  sea-tfhore.  The  finst  was 
fiuBwus  in  antiquity  for  the  wonhip  of 
Venus,  thence  called  Piwkia^  or  Cypria, 
It  was  said  that  Venus  here  fiist  landed, 
when  she  arose  out  of  the  sea.  Here  was 
an  old  imase  of  the  goddess,  not  made  to 
represent  the  human  fonn,  but  a  white, 
twisted  stone>  terminating  in  a  point;  abo 
the  okiest  temple  in  the  island,  which 
contained  lai^  treasures,  and  in  which 
bloodless  offenncs  were  presented  to  Ve- 
nus (Astarte,  Aphrodite),  such  as  incense 
and  garlands  or  flowers.  This  image,  to- 
gether with  an  old  tradition,  seems  to 
prove  that  the  euly  worship  of  the  god- 
dess, in  this  place,  was  accommodated  to 
the  Phoenician  and  Syrian  religious  rites. 
New  Paphos  was  famous  as  a  place  of 
commerce,  and  for  its  harbor;  it  suf- 
fered greatly  by  earthquakes,  and  was 
nearly  destroyed  by  them  during  the 
reign  of  Augustus.  Paul  here  preached 
the  gospel  to  the  proconsul  Sergius. 

Papier  Machs  is  a  substance  made  of 
cuttings  of  white  or  brown  paper,  boiled 
in  water,  and  beaten  in  a  moitar  till  tliey 
are  reduced  into  a  kind  of  paste,  and  then 
boiled  with  a  solution  of  gum  AraMe,  or 
of  size,  to  give  tenacity  to  the  paste,  wluch 
is  afterwards  formed  into  difi^rent  toys. 


&C.,  by  pressing  it  into  oiled  moulds. 
When  dry,  it  is  covered  with  a  mixture 
of  size  and  kmp-black,  and  vamiiAied. 

Papilio,  or  BuTTERrLT ;  a  laige  genus 
of  tnaects  belonging  to  the  Ieptcbp<era,  now 
divided  into  a  great  number  of  snb-feDera, 
the  ffenus/Mj^Sio  of  Linnaeus  fornung  die 
iamuy  of  dwarruB  of  Latrulle,  whilst  the 
genus  is  resoricted  to  such  of  this  &mily 
as  have  naked  chrysalids,  of  an  angular 
form,  and  attached  bv  the  tail :  the  perfect 
insect  has  six  legs ;  the  internal  border  of 
the  inferior  wings  is  concave  or  scalloped ; 
in  fact,  it  only  includes  the  first  division  of 
the  Liunaean  genus,  viz.  the  eaaUeg.    One 
of  the  most  remarkable  ana  interesting 
cireumstances  connected  with  this  beauti- 
fiil  class  is  their  series  of  transformatifMis 
before  reaching  a  perfect  state.    The  fe- 
male butterfly  lays  a  great  quantity  of 
eggs,  which  produce  cateipillan,  destruc- 
five  to  the  foliage  of  almost  all  vegetables. 
After  a  short  life,  these  assume  a  new  form, 
and  become  chiysalid»— the  tomb  of  die 
caterpillar  and  the  cradle  of  the  butterfly. 
These  chrysalids  are  attached  in  various 
ways,  and  are  of  various  forms ;  some  of  a 
corneous  appearance,  with  brilliant  cplden 
or  argentine  spots;  others  resemUing  a 
silken  pod;  within  this  covering  the  pro- 
scribed and  often  disgusting  caterpillar 
beoomee  the  sfile  and  brilliant  butteray — 
a  change  which  poets  have  made  typical 
of  immortality.    The  mode  in  which  the 
perfect  Insect  is  packed  in  his  narrow  oc^ 
IS  very  curious.    It  is  fully  described  in 
the  works  of  Swaramerdam.    When  the 
period  of  its  confinement  has  elapsed,  the 
fly  escapes  from  its  prison-house  by  dis- 
gorging a  fifothy  liquor,  which  dissolve 
the  glutinous  matter  that  gives  solidity  to 
the  chrysalis,  and  this  at  last  yields  to  the 
efforts  of  the  enclosed  insect,  when  it 
emerges  perfectly  formed  fer  flight,  but 
unable  to  use  its  wings  until  the  air  has 
given  them  consistence.    If,  however,  the 
heat  of  the  weather  is  too  great,  instead  ot 
expanding  into  a  firm  and  flat  membrane, 
they  present  a  folded  or  corrugated  appear- 
ance, and  are  wholly  useless.    These  in- 
sects, in  their  perfect  form,  take  little  food : 
for  a  short  time,  they  void  a  fluid  of  a  red 
dish  color,  perhaps  the  remains  of  food, 
ingested  before  their  last  change.    This 
discharge  is  probably  the  cause  of  the 
showers  of  blood  spoken  of  by  ewrly  writ- 
ers, which  occasioned  so  much  alarm. 
A  single  female  butterfly  produces  several 
hundred  eggs,  but  their  over  increase  is 
checked  by  a  host  of  enemies.    A  single 
pair  of  sparrows,  it  is  calculated,  will  de- 
stroy upwards  of  3000  caterpillars  in  a 
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gnat  nujnben  are  «]0o  UIM  by  a 
I  c^  fly,  which  depoails  its  egger  in 

J  cateipillar,  where  thev  hatch,  and  the 
produced  lairie  feed  on  the  intenml  parts 
of  their  Tinhioypy  Duroe.  (Bee  Cramer, 
Reaumur,  Madame  Meiian,  Az^.) 

Papin,  Denya,  ah  emiDent  natural  phi- 
loeopher,  was  a  nadve  of  Blois^  in  Frsnce. 
After  finishing  his  studies,  he  made  a  visit 
to  England,  and,  in  1680,  was  admitted  a 
fellow  of  the  royal  society.  Being  a  Prot- 
estant, the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes 
prevented  him  Grom  retaining  to  his  na- 
tive countiy,  and,  on  leaving  England, 
he  settled  at  Marburg,  in  Germany,  as  a 
teacher  of  mathematics.  Papin  chiefly 
distinguidied  himself  by  his  researches 
concerning  the  power  of  steam,  and  the 
influence  of  mechanical  pressure  in  re- 
tarding the  ebullition  of  liouids.  He  sug- 
gested the  principle  whicn  led  to  the  in- 
vention of  the  steam-engine  (see  A'evcom- 
mm) ;  but  he  is  best  known  for  an  inven- 
tion of  his  own,  denominated  PapiiCi 
diftuUr  (see  DigeaUrV  to  soften  bones,  &c. 
TAPiinAifus,  iEmilius ;  the  greatest  Ro- 
man lawyer  of  his  time,  bom  under  An- 
toninus Pius,  in  the  year  140,  and  a  native 
either  of  Beneventum,  in  Italy,'  or  of 
Syria.  He  applied  himself  to  the  study 
of  Grecian  and  Roman  literature,  philoso- 
phy and  jurisprudence,  and,  by  his  solid 
teaming  and  inflexible  integrity,  obtained 
great  credit  and  influence,  was  honored 
vrith  the  first  offices  of  state,  and,  at  lost, 
viTBs  chosen  prefect  of  the  pretorian  guards. 
The  emperor  8evems,  on  his  death  bed, 
recommended  to  his  care  his  two  sons, 
Caracalla  and  Greta.  Papinian  tried  all 
means  of  preserving  concord  between 
them,  but  his  remonstrances  were  so  disa- 
greeable to  Caracalla,  that  he  at  last  re- 
moved him  from  his  place,  though  he 
still  continued  to  treat  l^m,  outwardly,  as 
a  friend  and  confidant  When  Caracalla 
had  caused  his  brother  to  be  assassuiated, 
he  asked  Papinian  to  justiQr  the  deed,  but 
received  for  answer,  Uiat  it  was  easier  to 
commit  fintricide  than  to  justify  it,  and 
that  k  would  be  a  second  murder  to  suUy 
the  memory  of  an  innocent  man.  Cara- 
calla concealed,  his  anger;  but,  when  the 
pretorian  guards,  probably  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  tyrant,  demanded  the  head  of 
Papinian,  he  gave  him  up  to  their  fuiy, 
and  caused  him  to  be  executed,  in  the 
year  212.  Papinian  wrote  several  works^ 
and  educated  several  distinguished  achol- 
ars.  His  reputation  as  a  lawyer  was  so 
hi{^  that  Valentinian  IH  oidered  that, 
^enever  the  opinions  of  the  judges  were 
divided,  Papinian's  opinion  should  be  fol- 


lowed. EverarduB  Otto  has  designated 
every  thing  of  his  in  the  pandects,  and 
has  written  his  life  (Bremen,  1743). 

Pappknhxih,  Goafiey  Heniy,  count  ol^ 
imperial  generd  in  the  thirty  yeais^  war, 
was  bonl  15M,  deeeended  from  aji  ancient 
and  noble  Gennan  fiimily.  He  distio* 
guished  himself  in  the  battle  of  Prague  as 
colonel,  in  which  he  was  severely  wounded, 
and  lefl  on  the  field,  where  he  was  foimd 
by  his  own  soldiers,  who  were  sdripfnng 
the  slain.  In  16S6,  he  conquered,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Bavarians,  40,000  peas- 
ants in  Upper  Austria,  who  had  taken 
arms  to  defend  their  faith ;  then  traversed 
Northern  Germany,  and  joined,  in  1€30, 
general  Tilly,  whom  he  even  outdid  in 
cruelty,  on  the  taking  of  Magdeburg.  His 
fieiy  courage  distinguished  him  every 
where ;  but  he  was  not  qualified  for  a  com- 
mander-in-chief. Tilly  ascribed  the  loss 
•of  the  bottle  of  Leipsic  to  his  impetuosity. 
He  appeared  on  the  field  of  Liitzen  (q.  v.), 
on  the  side  of  Wallenstein,  was  mortally 
wounded,  and  exclaimed,  when  he  heard 
that  Gustavus  had  also  fallen,  **  Let  the  duke 
of  Friedland  (Wallenstein)  know  that  I  am 
mortally  wounded ;  but  I  deport  with  joy, 
as  I  know  that  the  implacable  enemy  ofmy 
faith  has  fiiHen  with  me  on  the  same  day.** 

Paptkographt  (so  called  by  Mr.  Sen- . 
nefekler] ;  the  art  of  taking  impressions ' 
from  a  kind  of  pasteboard,  covered  with 
a  calcareous  substance  (called  IWiographic 
paper),  in  the  same  manner  as  stones  are 
used  in  the  process  of  lithography.  It  is 
an  art  but  lately  invented.  (See  Senne- 
felder^s  Papyrographische  Sammlung.) 

Paptkus  (cvperus  papyrus  of  Linnieus). 
This  sedge-liKe  plant  has  acquired  celeb- 
rity from  its  furnishing  the  paper  of  die 
ancient  Egyptians.  The  root  is  veiy 
large,  hard  and  creeping;  the  stem  is  very 
stout,  naked,  except  at  the  base,  eight  or 
ten  feet  high  ;  triangular  above,  and  ter* 
minated  by  a  compound,  wide-spreading 
and  beautiful  umbel,  which  is  surrounded 
with  an  involucre  composed  of  eight  large 
sword-shaped  leaves.  The  inconspicu- 
ous flowers  are  disposed  in  little  scol^ 
spikelets,  which  are  placed  at  the  extremi- 
ty of  the  rays  of  this  umbel.  It  is  an  aquatic 
plant,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  is 
always  immersed  in  water.  The  papyrus 
grows  in  the  swamps  along  the  ooraers 
of  the  Nile,  and  not  m  the  stream  itself  as 
has  been  supposed.  Bruce  observed  it  in 
the  Jordan,  and  in  two  places  in  Upper 
and  Lower  £^gypt.  It  now  grows  wild  in 
Sicily,  and  late  tmvetters  have  discovered 
it  in  some  of  the  western  rivere  of  Afiica, 
which  circumstance  renders  it  probable 
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that  it  18  found  tliroughout  the  greater 
poftioQ  of  the  interior  of  that  continent 
The  uses  of  the  napjmu  were  by  no 
means  confined  to  Ine  making;  of  paper. 
The  inhabitantB  of  the  countnee  where  it 
grows,  even  to  this  day,  manuftcture  it 
into  sail-cloth,  cordage,  and  sometimes 
wearing  apparel.  Boats  are  made  by 
weaving  the  stems  compacdy  together, 
and  covering  them  extenudly  with  a  res- 
inous sttbstuice,  to  prevent  the  admission 
of  water.  Although  these  resemble 
baskets  in  their  wpearance,  they  are  of 
great  utility,  and,  indeed,  are  the  only  kind 
known  in  Abyssinia.  The  roots  are  also 
employed  for  fuel  The  most  ordinary 
use,  however,  was  for  the  manufiicture  of 
paper,  by  a  process  which  has  been  known 
from  the  remotest  antiquity,  even  before 
the  historical  times  of  Greece.  (For  this, 
see  P<qifer.)  In  order  to  raise  the  plant  in 
our  green-nouses,  it  is  necessary  to  place  it 
in  a  cistern  of  water,  having  rich  mud  at 
the  bottom. 

Paa  (Latin,  equd)  is  used  to  denote  a 
state  of  equahty  or  equal  value.  Bills  of 
ezchanffe,  stocks,  &cl,  are  at  par  when 
they  sell  for  their  nominal  value;  abovepar 
or  idmo  par  when  they  sell  for  more  or  less. 

Para  ;  a  Greek  preposition  of  very  va- 
rious meaning,  according  to  the  case 
which  it  governs.  In  compound  words, 
it  means  above,  ande,  against,  about,  ikere- 
to,  &C.,  and  it  appears  in  a  very  large 
number  of  our  compound  words. 

Para  ;  a  Turkisn  coin,  very  thin  and 
small,  of  copper  and  silver,  the  fortieth 
part  of  a  Tuikish  piaster,  which  is  con- 
standy  varying  in  value,  sometimes  four- 
teen of  them  being  equal  to  a  Spanish  dol- 
lar, sometimes  fifteen,  &c.  It  is  as  light  in 
weight  as  it  is  of  litde  value,  and  the  writ- 
er well  recollects  its  liability  to  be  blown 
away  in  making  payments  m  the  open  air 
in  a  windv  day.  The  Greek  phanix  (q.  v.) 
is  the  sixth  part  of  a  Spanish  dollar. 

Parabasis  ;  a  transition,  fault,  extrava- 
gance ;  particularly  a  part  of  the  ancient 
comedy,  in  which  the  poet  himself  ad- 
dresses the  spectators,  through  the  leader 
of  the  chorus. 

Parable  (from  the  Greek  napa/SoXi;) ; 
sometimes  a  mere  simile,  but  usually  a 
series  of  them,  or  a  tale  made  up  of  sim- 
ile&  The  parable  differs  from  the  allego- 
ry by  the  circumstance  of  being  less  sym- 
bolical. The  oriffinal  idea  is  not  kept  so 
completely  out  of  sight  From  the  fable 
proper  it  differs  by  being  token  from  the 
province  of  reality.  Fine  parables  are 
contained  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament ; 
this  mode  of  instruction,  in  fact,  is  veiy 


common  with  the  Eastern  nationa ;  e.  g. 
the  parable  which  Nathan  addressed  to 
David,  Christ's  parable  of  the  prodigal  son, 
of  the  laborers  in  the  vineyard,  of  the 
fiiitbless  steward.  Herder  and  Krumma- 
cher  have  distinguished  themselves  among 
the  German  writers  by  their  parables. 

Parabola;  a  curve,  formed  by  that 
section  of  a  cone  (q.  v.)  in  which  the  axis 
of  the  section  is  parallel  with  the  opposite 
side  of  the  cone.  The  point  where  the 
side  of  the  cone  is  intersected  by  the 
plane,  is  called  the  apex.  All  the  parallel 
lines  which  are  drawn  within  the  curve 
perpendiculariy  through  the  axis  fwbich 
runs  firom  the  apex  through  the  surface  of 
the  curve),  are  called  ordmates ;  the  halves 
into  which  the  axis  is  divided,  senuordt- 
nates ;  the  portion  of  the  axis  from  the 
apex  to  its  point  of  intersection  with  a 
given  ordinate,  the  abscissa  of  that  ordi- 
nate ;  the  two  sides  of  the  curve,  from 
the  apex  to  the  base  of  the  cone,  the  legs 
of  the  parabola.  The  length  of  the  legs 
varies  with  the  distance  of  the  section 
from  the  vertex  of  the  cone.  The  dis- 
tance of  its  apex  fi!om  the  vertex  of  a 
given  cone  determines  its  curvature.  The 
square  of  the  semiordinate  in  the  parabo- 
la is  equal  to  the  rectanele  of  the  abscissa 
of  the  semiordinate  end  of  the  parameter, 
a  line  which  is  to  the  distance  of  the  apex 
from  the  vertex  of  the  cone  as  the  square 
of  the  diameter  of  the  base  is  to  the  8C|uare 
of  the  side  of  the  cone.  The  magmtude 
of  the  parameter  is  always  the  same  for 
any  given  distance  of  the  apex  from  the 
vertex,  and  consequently  for  any  given 
parabola;  but  the semioidinates  and  their 
abscissas  ore  longer  in  proportion  as  the 
latter  are  farther  from  the  apex.  If  the 
side  of  the  cone  and  the  diameter  of  its 
base,  and  consequentiy  also  their  squares, 
are  equal  to  each  otiier^  the  parameter  is 
equal  to  the  distance  of  the  apex  from  the 
vertex  of  the  cone ;  or,  in  other  words, 
this  distance  itself  is  the  parameter.  The 
point  in  the  axis  where  the  abscissa  is  equal 
to  the  parameter,  is  called  the  focus.  It 
beare  this  name,  because  the  theory  of  the 
parabolic  concave  mirror  is  founded  upon 
Its  principal  property.  The  theory  of  the 
parabola  is  not  lees  important  in  the  sci- 
ence of  gunnery.  Every  projectile,  which 
does  not  fall  perpendicularly,  moves  in  a 
direction  resulting  fix>m  the  force  of  pro- 
jection and  the  ffravitation  of  the  proiec- 
tile,  and  the  parabola  enables  us  to  calcu 
late  mathematically  the  path  of  a  projectile 
ill  fi'ee  space,  fix>m  the  proportionate  mag- 
nitude of  the  two  forces.  Setting  aside 
the  resistance  of  the  air,  it  is  demonstra- 
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Me  that  the  path  of  the  pfojectile  nuat  be 
a  jparabola  whoee  apex  is  its  greatesc 
height,  L  e«  greatest  diatoDce  from  the 
eaiui^  centre  of  gravity.  If  the  projec* 
tion  is  horizontal,  the  apex  la  then  at  the 
point  where  the  fiee  path  begins,  and  the 
body  describes  one  leg  of  a  parabola.  If 
tlie  direction  is  between  the  horiasontal  and 
perpendicular,  the  body  describes  one  leg 
of  a  parabola  in  its  ascent,  and  the  other 
ID  its  tali;  and  in  both  cases,  therefore,  the 
path  of  the  body  »  easily  determined. 
And,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  distance  and 
position  of  an  object  are  given,  it  is  easy  to 
determine,  from  the  force  of  projection, 
and  the  weight  of  the  projectile,  the  angle 
of  direction  which  shoola  be  ^ven  to  me 
latter.  The  resistance  of  the  air  will  affect 
the  direction  of  the  projectile ;  but  in  small 
heavy  bodies,  the  emct  is  trifling,  and 
in  the  larger,  such  as  bombs,  it  is  easily 
determined  on  mathematical  principles. 
(See  PnjuiHu^  and  Mtduadcs,) 

Pa&abouc  Mirrors.    (See   Bwmiang 

JtfUTOTf.) 

Paraboloid,  in  geometi7,isa  body  gen- 
erated by  the  rotation  of  a  parabola  around 
its  axis. 

Paracrlsus,  or  PniLippoi  Aurrolus 
Throphrastus  Bombastus  de  Hourn- 
HRiM ;  a  celebrated  empiric  and  alchemist, 
bom  at  Einsiedeln,  i>ear  Zurich,  in  Swit- 
zerland, in  1493.  His  father,  a  physician, 
is  said  to  have  been  the  natural  son  of  a 
Teutonic  knight  Afler  some  education  at 
home,  he  visited  France,  Spain,  Italy  and 
Qemuuiy,  with  a  view  to  improvement  in 
medicine,  and  the  arts  and  sciences  con- 
nected with  it,  especially  chemistiy.  In 
the  course  of  his  travels,  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  some  remedies  not  in  com- 
mon use  among  the  fiicuity  (probably 
preparations  of  mercury),  by  means  of 
which  he  performed  exuaordinary  cures, 
and  obtained  great  reputation.  Return- 
ing to  Switzeriand,  he  taught  medicine 
and  surgeiy  at  Basle,  delivering  his  lec- 
tures partly  in  the  German  language,  for 
want  of  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  Lat- 
in. At  length,  having  cured  John  Lichten- 
fels,  a  rich  eccledastic,  of  a  dangerous  dis- 
ease, and  being  precluded,  by  a  decision 
ofthemagistracv,  from  obtaining  the  stip- 
ulated reward,  for  which  he  was  obliged 
to  sue  his  patient,  he  was  so  enraged  at  the 
disappointment,  that  he  grossly  abused  the 
judffcs,  and,  becominff  apprehensive  of 
their  resentment,  took  his  departure  from 
the  city.  He  then  led  a  wandering  life  in 
Alsatia,  accompanied  by  his  pupil  Opori- 
nus,  who,  disgusted  widi  his  violence  and 
intemperance,  at  length  left  him  to  pursue 
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his  wild  career  atone.  Paracelsus  pro- 
fessed an  utter  contempt  for  the  practica 
of  his  medical  contemporaries,  and  boast- 
ed of  an  intercourse  with  spirits,  and  the 
poaseasiQn  of  the  phihieopher's  stone,  and 
the  elixir  of  life ;  but  he  disgraced  hk 
pretensions  by  dying  in  the  forty-eighth 
yjear  of  his  aae,  after  a  few  days'  illness, 
at  the  hospital  of  St  Sebastian  at  Sab- 
burg,  in  1541.  Among  the  writings  at- 
tributed to  Paracelsus  afe  some  on  sur- 
geiy, chemistiy  and  theology,  many  of 
which  remain  unpublished.  A  collection 
of  his  works,  in  eleven  volumes,  quarto, 
was  printed  at  Basle,  in  1589 ;  also  one 
printed  at  Geneva,  in  1656,  with  a  prefeoe, 
containing  an  account  of  the  author. 

Parachctr  ;  a  silk  instrument,  of  an 
umbrella  ahape,  about  twenty  feet  in  di- 
ameter, atuiched  to  balloons,  by  means  of 
which  the  aeronaut  may  descend  slowly 
from  a  great  heiaht  Blanchaid  made 
the  fiist  successful  experiment  with  one 
in  London,  in  1795.  Gamerin  has  also 
invented  a  peculiar  kind  of  parachute. 

Paraclbtr  (nAfMAvni,  a  counselk)r 
comforter);  in  the  English  translation,  the 
Comforter ;  the  Holy  Ghost  Jesus  prom- 
ised to  his  disciples  (Jokn  xiv,  16),  that 
his  Father  would  send  them  another 
Comforter,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  who  should 
abide  with  them  for  ever,  and  (v.  26)  teach 
them  all  things.     (See  Mdari) 

Paradisr  (from  the  Greek  word  irofa. 
lM9i,  a  sarden,  a  park,  by  which  the  gar- 
den of  Eden  is  rendered  in  the  Greek 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament  from  the 
Hebrew) ;  the  garden  of  Eden,  in  which 
the  first  parents  of  tlie  human  race  were 
placed  after  their  creation.  Here  they 
lived  in  a  sUite  of  mnocence,  until  they 
forfeited  the  favor  of  God,  and  were  ex- 
pelled from  their  happy  seat,  for  an  act 
of  disobedience.  Commentators  are  divid- 
ed as  to  the  situation  of  Eden. 

Paradise,  Biro  or  {ParadiseOf  Lin.) ; 
bill  straight,  compressed,  strong  and  notch- 
less  ;  nostrils  covered  with  feathers  of  a 
velvety  or  metallic  lustre ;  plumage  singu- 
lar and  splendid.  They  occur  in  Japan, 
China,  Persia,  and  various  parts  of  India, 
but  are  supposed  to  be  originally  natives 
of  New  Guinea.  They  were  formerly 
supposed  to  live  on  dew,  to  be  without 
legs,  and  never  to  alight  The  legs  were, 
in  fact,  torn  off  in  preparing  the  birds  for 
ornaments.  There  are  several  species. 
The  great  bird  qf  Paradiae  (P,  tMJor 
Shaw ;  apodoy  Lhi.]  is  of  a  cinnamon  hue 
crovra  luteous;  tnroat  golden  green  or 
yellow ;  side  feathers  veiy  long  and  float 
uig ;  length,  from  the  end  of  the  biU  to  the 
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end  4if  Ihe  real  tail,  aboat  twelve  inches, 
bttt  to  the  end  of  the  long  hrpochondroid 
ieathei%  nearly  two  feeL  This  species  is 
found  in  Che  Molucca  islands,  and  those 
]«Nind  New  Guinea,  paiticulariy  P^Hia 
and  Aru,  where  they  arrive  with  Che  west- 
erly monsoon  and  return  to  New  Guinea 
with  the  easterly.  They  move  in  flights 
of  thirty  or  forty,  with  a  leader  above  the 
rest,  and  preserve  their  light  and  volumi- 
nous plumage  in  order,  by  alwavs  flying 
against  the  wind.  Sometimes,  however, 
a  sudden  change  of  wind  discompoees 
their  feathers,  so  that  they  fiill.  Judging 
fit>m  their  bill  and  claws,  it  is  not  improb- 
Me  that  they  subsist  both  on  animal  and 
vegetable  food. 

PAKAfitTAT ;  a  republic  of  South  Amer- 
ica, situated  between  the  Parana  on  the 
E.  and  S.,  the  Paraguay  on  the  W.,  and 
Brazil,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
Xezuy  and  a  mountainous  ndge  on  the  N. ; 
lat.  24'*  to  2?'30'  S.;  Ion.  a°4(yto58° 
3(X  W.  It  comprises  a  superficial  area  of 
about  50,000  souare  miles,  with  a  popu- 
lation differently  estimated  at  150,000, 
200,000,  and  300,000.  Paraguav  was  dis- 
covered by  Sebastian  Cabot  (then  in  the 
service  of  Spain),  in  1526.  In  1776,  it 
formed  a  province  of  the  newly  estab- 
lished vicerovalty  of  Buenos  Avres,  pre- 
viously to  which  it  had  ibrmecl  a  sort  of 
theocratical  common  wealth,under  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Jesuits.  It  was  this  cir- 
cumstance that  led  to  their  banishment 
from  Portugal  in  1759,  and  from  Spain  in 
1767.  (See  JewiU.)  At  the  time  of  the  ab- 
olition of  the  order,  their  state  embraced 
above  forty  missions  (dodiiruB),  comprising, 
besides  Paraguay  properiy  so  called,  Tucu- 
man,  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  the  comgimenio 
of  Tarja ;  the  seat  of  the  ruling  provincial 
and  his  four  counsellors  was  at  Cordova. 
No  European  was  permitted  to  enter  their 
territoiy  ;  forts  were  eracted,  an  armed 
force  maintained,  and  the  commerce  was 
entirely  in  their  hands.  In  1752,  Spain, 
having  ceded  seven  of  the  Jesuit  missions 
to  Portugal,  the  society,  after  vainly  throw- 
ing every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  tlie  ces- 
sion, finally  instigated  the  natives  to 
armed  resistance;  but  their  forces  were 
defeated  by  the  united  Spanish  and  Por- 
tuguese armies  (1756),  and  the  order  was 
expelled  from  Paraguay.  (See  Southey's 
History  of  Brazil.)  In  1810,  the  junm  of 
Buenos  Ayres  sent  a  body  of  troops  to 
depose  the  Spanish  governor  of  the  prov- 
ince, but  they  were  rorced  to  retreat.  The 
inhabitants,  however,  soon  afler  deposed 
the  governor  themselves,  and  formed  a 
junta,  which  administered  the  government 


in  the  name  of  Ferdinand  VIL  In  1813; 
thev  proclaimed  Parsguay  a  repubfir^ 
under  two  consuls— doctor  Fraocia  and 
Yegros.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  the  Ibr- 
mer  caused  himself  to  be  named  dictator 
for  three  years,  and,  at  the  expiration  of 
that  term,  for  life.  In  1826,  he  first  de- 
clared Paraguay  independent,  and,  in 
1827,  its  independence  was  fbnnally  ac- 
knowledsed  by  dom  Pedro,  then  eniperor 
of  BraziC  We  have  given  an  account  of 
the  arts  by  which  doctor  Francna  rose, 
and  of  the  spirit  in  which  he  administensd 
the  government,  in  the  article  FttmdtL 
His  government  has,  of  late,  become 
somewhat  milder  than  it  was  fbrmerty: 
he  has  introduced  indusdy,  the  arcs,  and 
order  among  his  subjects,  and  aeems  to 
have  aimed  at  their  welfare  even  in  the 
midst  of  his  acts  of  tyranny.  The  cele- 
brated Bonpland,  who  received  orders  to 
leave  the  country  in  1899,  was  afterwaids 
detained  until  February,  1831,  having  been 
confined  nine  years.  The  two  traveUeis 
Rengger  and  Longchamps,  who  were  de- 
tain^ in  the  country  six  yean  (1819— 
1825),  have  p  lished  an  Essai  wur  U 
CroiwerTiement  dUiatonal  du  Dodor  /hm- 
cia  (Paris,  1827 ;  English,  London,  1830). 
The  inhabitants  are  Creoles,  who  com- 
pose about  seven  tenths  of  the  populuion ; 
natives  (Chuaranas\  one  tenth ;  the  blacks 
and  mixed  breeds,  with  a  few  hundred 
Spaniards,  the  remainder.  The  standing 
army  of  the  dictator  consists  of  5000  men ; 
the  mih'tia,  of  20,000.  The  climaie  of 
Paraguay  is  mild  and  healthy,  but  moist; 
the  face  of  the  country  is  level,  and  tiie 
soil  in  eeneral  fertile.  Tropical  fhiils, 
com,  and  tlie  vine,  thrive  very  well ;  the 
sugor-canp,  rice,  maize  (of  which  the  na- 
tives make  an  intoxicating  drink),  excel- 
lent tobacco,  indigo,  various  drugs,  such  as 
jalap,  miinquina,  rhubarb,  &c.,  and  many 
valuable  forest  trees,  aliound.  The  matti, 
or  Paraguay  tea-plant,  is  a  small  plant,  the 
leaves  of  which  resemble  senna ;  they  are 
dried,  and  used  all  over  South  Americ.% 
in  the  form  of  an  infusion,  as  the  tea  of 
China  is  used  with  us.  The  principnl 
articles  of  export  are  matte,  tobacco,  sugar, 
cotton,  wax,  and  tallow  and  hides,  ob- 
tained from  the  immense  herds  which 
roam  in  the  vast  plains  of  Paraguay.  The 
ostrich,  parrots,  boas,  rattle-snakes,  cougare 
and  jaguars  are  among  the  wild  animals. 
Parallax;  the  angle  fonned  by  two 
different  lines  of  view  drawn  towards  one 
and  the  same  object  Sunpoee  a  point  is 
seen  from  the  two  ends  ot  a  straight  Kne; 
the  two  lines  of  view  towards  that  point 
form,  witii  the  other  straight  line,  a  triangle 
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wboK  aocle  at  the  object  is  the  panlliix. 
The  parallax  is  of  particular  iniportanee 
in  aatronomy  for  the  calculation  of  the 
distance  of  heavenly  bodies.  These  may 
be  observed  from  very  difibrent  points  on 
the  globe,  and  appear  accordinglv,  and 
acccMnding  to  theur  distance  at  di^zent 

E laces  in  the  heavens.  The  astronomer, 
owever,  considers  himself  at  the  centre 
of  the  globe,  calculates  the  place  of  the 
heavenfy  body  with  reference  to  this  im- 
aginary place  of  observation,  and  calls  the 
place  thus  found  the  true  or  mean,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  appamd  pbce,  observed 
from  the  soiftoe  of  the  globe.  If  the 
heavenly  body  were  seen  precisely  in  the 
horizon,and  if  we  suppose,atthesametime, 
another  line  of  vie  w  drawn  from  the  centre 
of  the  earth  to  the  same  body,  these  two 
lines  of  view  would  include,  with  the 
ndiuB  of  the  globe,  a  lightpan^ed  triangle, 
in  which  the  anj^  at  the  heavenly  boidy 
would  be  its  horizontal  parallaz,  uid  the 
hypothenuse  the  distance  of  the  star  from 
the  centre  of  the  earth.  From  this  hori- 
zontal parallax,  therefore,  we  may  calcu- 
late the  distance  of  the  heavenly  body 
according  to  trigonometrical  laws.  The 
horizontal  parallax,  it  is  true,  cannot 
be  observed  directly,  hot  the  pvallax  of 
aUmde  can  be  so  observed.  This  exprea- 
mm  designates  the  angle  at  the  star,  when 
elevated  above  the  horizon.  From  the 
parallax  of  altitude  follows  the  horizontal 
parallax,  and  hence  the  distance. — See 
Bode's  hitodudien  io  Mnmon%  3d  edit 
(Berim,  180B,  voL  i,  §  543  et  sea.).— It 
oQffht  to  be  added,  that  this  parallax  is 
caUed  the  d^,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
anmudfhy  which,  in  general,  is  understood 
the  difference  of  the  place  of  a  heavenly 
body  as  seen  from  the  earth  and  from  the 
sun ;  particulariy,  however,  the  ancle  form- 
ed by  two  lines  from  the  ends  of  the  di- 
ameter of  the  earth's  orbit  to  a  fixed  star, 
which  auffle,  on  account  of  the  immense 
distance  of  the  fixed  stars,  is  too  small  to 
be  asoertained.    (See  FSaud  SUxn.) 

PAaALLBUSK  OF  THE  EaETH's  AxiS  is 

used  to  denote  that  invariable  poeition  ef 
the  terrestrial  axis  by  which  it  always 
points  to  the  same  point  innhe  heavens^ 
abstracting  the  trifling  eflect  of  nutation, 
&c.    (See  AVitafKm.) 

Pa&aixbl  Links,  in  mathemitties;  two 
lines  which,  continued  ad  imfimtum^  never 
approach,  or  remain  always  at  the  same 
distance.  The  theoiy  of  parallelB  is  of 
the  highest  importance  in  mathematics, 
being  an  essential  element  of  most  demon- 
stratioDB ;  yet,  though  eveiy  thing  aasoitod 
af  them  in  mathematics  is  evident,  the 


strict  demonstration  of  the  theoiy  has  giv- 
en mathematicians  neat  trouble,  and  not 
a  few  have  lost  muditime,  and  some  even 
their  reason,  in  the  attempt  In  diis  re- 
spect, the  theory  of  parallei  lines  is  some- 
what like  that  of  the  squaring  of  the  cir- 
cle.— ParaUd  ia  often  used  metaphori- 
cally, to  denote  the  continued  compar- 
ison of  two  objects,  particulariy  in  histo- 
ry. Thus  we  speak  of  drawing  a  histori- 
<»1  paraUd  between  ases,  countries  or 
men.  Plutarch  wrote  biographical  pctnd- 
kis,  ParaUd  poisagta  signUies  passages 
which  afree  iit  import;  aa.  for  instance, 
the  parallel  passages  in  the  Bible. — Paral- 
klitm,  in  Hebrew  poetry,  is  the  correspon- 
dence of  two  succesave  lines  in  imagery, 
sense  or  granunatical  construction^— Par- 
aUd  cMeff,  or  eireUs  of  latUude,  are  those 
circles  which  run  parallel  to  the  equator, 
and  become  therefore  smaDer  and  smaller 
towards  the  pole.  (See  LatUwU,)  Par* 
aUd  UneSf  in  sieges,  are  those  trenches 
which  generaUyrun  parallel  with  the  out- 
lines of  the  fortress.  Theyserve  as  places 
for  concentrating  the  forees  to  be  directed 
against  the  fortress,  and  are  usually  three 
feet  deep,  from  nine  to  twelve  feet  wide, 
and  of  a  length  adapted  to  the  ciroum- 
stances  of  the  case.  Generally  three  par- 
allel lines  are  requisite  before  a  breach  is 
made,  the  most  distant  of  which  is  fixMn 
600  to  900  paces  ftom  the  covered  way 
of  the  fortress ;  and  the  last  receives  the 
apparatus  destined  to  effect  the  breach, 
and  is  made  on  the  glacis  itself.  The 
conununication  from  one  to  the  other  is 
effected  by  means  of  ditches.  Vauban 
first  made  use  of  them  in  1763,  at  the 
si€«e  of  Maestricht 

PA&AjjjBLoaaAM  OP  Forces  is  a  term 
used  to  denote  the  composition  of  forces, 
or  the  finding  a  singto  force  that  shall  be 
equivalent  to  two  or  more  given  forces 
when  acting  in  given  directions. 

PAEAUiELOPiPED,  iu  geometry ;  a  regu- 
lar solid,  comprehended  under  six  sides  or 
parallelograms,  the  opposite  ones  of  which 
are  simiuur,  parallel,  and  equal  to  each 
other. 

Pa&allxl  Sailina^  in  navi^tion,  is  the 
sailing  under  a  parallel  of  lautude.  (See 
MofQaHon,) 

Pahalooisbi,  in  lo^c;  a  false  rea- 
soning, or  a  feult  committeid  in  demonstra- 
tion, when  a  conseouence  is  drawn  from 
principles  that  are  false,  or,  though  true, 
are  not  proved ;  or  when  a  proposition  is 
passed  over  that  should  have  been  proved 
by  the  way. 

Pabaltsib.    (See  PaUy.) 

Paeamatta.    (See  ObaavaUny.) 
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Paraha  RnrxE.    (See  Ffata,  Leu) 
PAKAifTMPB.    (See  Atnriage.) 
Parapbt,  in  ibitifieatioD ;  ao  elevatioii 
of eaitb,  deiigiied  for  eorering  the  soldiera 
fivm  the  enemy's  cannon  or  email  ehot 

Pakaph  ;  a  particular  character  or  flour- 
ieh,  itiided  to  the  siniature  of  a  penon  to 
render  the  eounterteiting  of  it  more  diffi- 
cult With  eome  nations  they  have  gone 
out  of  use.  With  othen  (e.  g.  the  Span- 
iarde)  they  are  as  customary  and  take  at 
moch  room  as  in  the  middle  ages ;  indeed, 
they  often  affix  the  paraph,  without  the 
name,  to  official  papers. 

PAftAFHBEifALiA  are  the  woroan'k  ap- 
parel, jewels,  and  other  things,  which,  m 
the  life-time  of  her  husband,  she  wore  at 
the  ornaments  of  her  person,  to  be  allowed 
by  the  discretion  of  the  court,  accordiiur  to 
the  quality  of  her  and  her  husband.  The 
husband  cannot  derise  such  ornaments  and 
iewek  of  his  wife,  though  during  his  Kfe 
he  has  power  to  depose  of  them.  But  if 
she  continueB  in  the  use  of  them  till  his 
death,  she  shall  afterwaida  retain  them 
against  his  exeeuiora  and  administrator% 
l^tees,  and  all  other  persons,  except 
creditors,  where  there  is  a  deficiency  of  a9- 


Paeaphbasx  ;  the  setting  forth  of  the 
sense  of  a  writing  in  a  more  clear  and  am- 
ple manner  than  it  is  given  in  the  original. 
When  the  original  is^in  a  foreign  language, 
the  paraphrase  difien  from  a  mere  trana- 
lation,  in  the  cucumstanoe  that  the  object 
of  the  naraphrase  is  always  to  explain  or 
to  develope  more  fully  the  meaning  of  the 
original.  A  paraphrase  of  the  Lord^ 
prayer,  for  instance,  is  a  composition  in 
which  the  ideas  of  the  prayer  are  am>lied 
more  particulariy  to  the  duties  of  hfe,  or 
set  forth  more  in  detail 

Parasaiio;  an  ancient  Persian  meas- 
tnne,  difierent  at  different  times  and  in  dif« 
ferent  places,  beinff  sometimes  thirty, 
sometimes  forty,  and  sometimes  fifty  sta- 
dia, or  flirlongs. 

Farabelkitb  ;  a  mock  moon,  seen  usu- 
ally in  a  ring  round  the  moon.  (See  Optict.) 

rARASiTES,  or  Parasitical  PiiAiiTs, 
in  botany ;  such  plants  as  are  produced 
out  of  the  trunk  or  branches  of  other 
plants,  from  whence  they  receive  their 
nourishment,  and  will  not  grow  on  the 
ground ;  as  the  mistletoe,  &c 

Parasol.  It  appears  fh>m  ancient  mon- 
uments and  des(^ptions  that  this  well- 
known  instniment,  or  something  exceed* 
ingly  resembling  it,  was  used  among  the 
ancients,  not  for  the  purpose  so  much  of 
preservation  fiom  the  rays  of  the  sun  as 
m  relipous  oeremonles  and  prooessions. 


Id  the  ihstivals  of  Geres  and  IfiDenrv,  liie 
young  females  who  eelebnted  them  bote, 
among  other  sacred  insinuneDtai,  dee  para- 
sol: it  was,  in  fact,  one  oi  the  most  an- 
cient maiks  of  dignity  that  we  find  infi- 
cated  either  by  relics  or  ait  or  by  autfaom 
In  process  of  time,  when  the  Romans  be- 
gm  to  lay  aside  the  simple  habita  of  tlieir 
forafttfaers^  the  parasol,  byanstural  transi- 
tion, began  to  be  used  fbr  thepiirpoae  to 
which  S  is  still  applied.  The  matniiia. 
particularly,  used  to  be  foltowed  by  abvea, 
whose  office  was  to  protect  the  defieacy 
of  their  charms  by  intercepting  the  aolar 
heat  by  the  agreeable  riiade  of  die  pan- 
sols.  The^  were  eonstmcled  of  wanda, 
or  twigs,  dispoaed  in  such  a  manner  aa  to 
admit  of  their  being  put  up  or  down,  in 
much  the  same  way  as  those  used  at  the 
present  day.  The  subsianoe  employed 
was  often  of  rich  8to£^  such  as  silk,  ocl, 
of  showy  colors,  and  elegantly  eDohveider- 
ed.  In  many  countries,  where  the  sun  is 
powerful,  it  is  well  known  that  i 
are  used  by  men,  as  well  as  women. 

Parcjb.    (SeefViln.) 

Parcidient,  uaed  for  writing,  is  piepar- 
ed  firom  the  skina  of  sheep  and  goata. 
These,  after  being  steeped  in  pits  hnpng- 
nated  with  lime,  are  stretebsd  uponfimmea, 
and  reduce  by  scraping  and  paring  with 
sharp  instrumentSL  Pulverized  ahalk  is 
nibbed  on  with  a  punuce-atone  rcBBm- 
bllng  amuller,  which  smooths  and  aofiees 
the  skin,  and  improves  its  color.  Alter  it 
is  reduced  to  something  less  than  half  its 
original  thicknesi^  it  is  smoothed  and  dried 
for  use.  Vellum  is  a  similar  wihstance  to 
parohment,  made  fiiem  the  skins  of  veiy 
young  calves.  Next  to  the  papynia,  the 
skins  of  animals,  in  the  form  of  parchment 
and  vellum,  were  extensively  uaed  for 
writing  bj  the  ancientB  from  a  remote  pe- 
riod. When  Eumenes,  or  Attains^  at- 
tempted to  found  a  library  at  Porgamw^ 
900  yeara  B.  C,  which  shoukl  rival  the 
fomous  Alexandrian  lifaraiy,  one  of  the 
Ptolemies,  then  king  of  Egypt,  jealous  of 
Ins  success,  made  a  decreeprohibiting  the 
exportation  of  papyrus.  The  inhabitants 
of  Pergamus  set  about  manufadtuing 
parohment  as  a  substitute,  and  fbnned 
their  libraiy  principal^  of  manuaoripis  on 
this  material,  whence  it  was  knovra  among 
the  Latins  by  the  name  of  Pey)ga8iaML 
The  term  mmbrema  was  also  applied  by 
them  to  parchment  The  Hebrewa  had 
books  written  on  the  skins  of  aoiniab  in 
David's  time;  and  Herodotus  relaiea  that 
the  lonians,  fimn  the  eariieat  period, 
wrote  upon  aoat  and  aheepekin,  from 
which  dM  haur  had  mere^  beoi  seiapad 
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off  These  ftcts  show  that  parchment 
was  Dot  iDyented  at  Peigamus,  but  it  was 
much  improTed  there,  and  tot  made  in 
large  quantities  as  an  article  of  trade. 
Parchment  was  at  first  yellow ;  it  was  af- 
terwards made  white  in  Rome.  At  pres- 
ent any  color  can  be  gi?en  to  it. 

Pardo,  El^;  a  pleasure-palace  of  the 
kings  of  Spain,  three  leagues  N.  W.  of 
Madrid,  it  was  built  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  V,  and  is  adorned  with  frescoes, 
pictures  and  statues.  It  contains  apart- 
ments for  all  the  royal  &mily,  a  chapel, 
and  a  theatre,  and  has  fine  gardens  at- 
tached to  it.  The  forest  of  the  Pardo  is 
15  leagues  in  circuit. 

Pardoit.  la  England,  in  all  cases  of 
crimes,  except  where  there  is  an  unpeach- 
raent,  a  pardon  from  the  crown  may  be 
granted  before  a  trial,  as  well  as  ailer ;  and 
it  stops  further  progress  in  the  inquiry  and 
prosecution  at  whatever  time  it  is  granted. 
In  cases  of  impeachment,  no  paidon  can 
now  be  granted  by  the  king  while  the 
prosecution  is  pending;  but  uAer  convic- 
tion of  the  ofiender,  it  ma^  be  granted,  as 
in  other  cases.  This  is  m  virtue  of  the 
act  of  settlement  of  the  crown,  12  and  13 
William  III,  ch.  2.  In  America,  the  con- 
stitution provides  that  the  president*' shall 
have  power  to  grant  reprieves  and  par- 
dons for  offences  against  the  U.  States, 
except  in  cases  of  impeachment."  The 
senate  has  the  whole  power  of  trying  im- 
peachments. It  is  presumed,  therefore, 
that  an  act  of  congr^  only  can  give  the 
benefit  of  a  pardon  in  cases  of  impeach- 
ments, if  such  power  exists  in  any  depart- 
ment of  the  gDvemment  By  the  same 
constitution,  **  judgment,  in  cases  of  im- 
peachment, shall  not  extend  further  than 
to  removal  from  ofiice,  and  disqualifica- 
tion to  hold  and  enjoy  any  ofiice  of  honor, 
trust  or  profit  under  the  U.  States." 
The  party  remains,  nevertheless,  liable  to 
indictment  and  punishment  for  the  of- 
fence, by  the  common  law  tribunals,  as  in 
other  cases.  Similar  provisions  exist  gen- 
erally in  the  state  constitutions,  or  state 
lavra,  throughout  the  Union.  In  German 
jurisprudence,  the  word  aboUtum  is  used 
to  signify  an  act  of  mercy,  on  the  part  of 
the  sovereign,  releasing  some  one  from  a 
deserved  punishment,  without  examina- 
tion, or  putting  an  end  to  a  trial  ahready 
commenced,  before  a  judgment,  determin- 
ing the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  accused, 
has  been  pronounced.  This  prerogative 
of  the  sovereign  is  limited,  in  several  states,. 
by  the  constitution,  particularly  in  cases 
ef  public  impeachment  acainst  oflicers  of 
the  Slate;  for  instance,  in  Wtoembenr.  In 
44* 


Bavaria,  abolition,  after  the  trial  has  com 
menoed,  is,  in  all  eases,  unconstitutionaL 
In  several  countries,  the  prince  has  the 
right  of  stopping  a  process  aheady  com- 
menced, for  an  uncertain  time,  and  keep- 
ing it  undecided,  which  is  called  SuUnmg, 
The  king  of  Pruseia  availed  himself  of 
this  arbitrary  power  but  a  few  years  a^, 
in  the  case  of  an  action  brou^t  b^  a  citi- 
zen against  one  of  his  officers  for  slan- 
der. 

Par^,  Ambroise,  the  father  of  French 
surgery,  bom  in  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  at  Lavid,  studied  at  Paris. 
In  1596,  he  accompanied  Ren^  de  Mont 
Jean  during  his  campaign  in  Italy,  and,  ia 
1552,  became  surgeon  to  Heniy  II,  under 
whose  successors  (Francis  II,  Charles  IX 
and  Henry  III)  he  held  the  same  post. 
His  enemies  were  numerous  among  the 
physicians,  who  accused  him  of  having 
poisoned  Francis  U;  but  Par6,  having 
cured  CbaHes  IX  of  a  dangerous  wound, 
esublished  himself  so  strongly  in  the  &- 
vorof  the  court,  that  Charies  allowed  him, 
though  a  Protestant,  to  escape  the  massa- 
cre of  St.  Bartiiolomew,  by  taking  refuf;e 
in  his  own  apartments.  He  died  at  Pans, 
in  1590.  We  are  indebted  to  him  for  im- 
provements in  the  treatment  of  ffun-shot 
wounds,  and  in  the  operation  of  trepan- 
ning. He  also  restored  the  practice  of 
tying  up  divided  arteries,  operated  pn  ar- 
ticular concretions,  &c.  His  works  ap- 
peared in  French,  in  1561 ;  in  Latin,  in 
158SL 

Pareooric  Elixir  ^tinchtra  camphorm 
opiatOj  Pharm.  (J.  States).  Paregoric  is  a 
preparation  of  opium,  and  has  different 
names  in  the  pbarmacopceias  af  different 
nations.  It  is  quite  a  popular  medicine, 
and  is  much  used  by  nurses  as  a  palliative 
in  many  of  the  lighter,  but  more  or  less 
painful  maladies  of  infants.  As,  however, 
there  is  some  uncertainty  about  the  effects 
of  opium,  in  all  cases,  and  as  there  is 
much  in  the  constitution  of  infimts  to  in- 
crease this  uncertainty,  in  the  use  of  this 
and  almost  all  medicines,  it  is  the  safest 
course  never  to  give  pare  j;oric,  or  any  other 
preparation  of  opium,  in  their  diseases, 
unless  under  the  direction  of  a  physi- 
cian. 

Parent  and  Child.  The  duty  of 
maintaining  and  educating  a  child  natu- 
nliy  falls  upon  the  parent ;  and  this  pre- 
cept of  the  law  of  nature  is  recognised 
and  enforced  among  all  nations.  The 
laws  of  die  Athenians  enforced  the  duty 
of  the  parent  towards  the  child  so  far  as  to 
prohibit  the  disinheritance  of  the  child, 
but  for  reasons  to  be  approved  by  a  magis- 
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,  Mid  tte  laws  of  loaro  modern  coun- 
tries restrain  the  right  of  the  parent  in 
disposinp^  of  his  propeitj  by  wUl,  or  dur- 
ing his  life,  so  as  to  defeat  the  inheritsnee 
of  his  children.  The  laws  of  England, 
and  those  of  the  U.  States  (whose  code  is 
founded  upon  tha  common  hiw  of  Eng- 
land), only  reqiure  the  parents  to  maintain 
the  child  daring  his  minority,  or  until  he 
arrives  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years, 
or  such  other  age  as  is  fixed  upon  as  that 
of  majority,  unless  afterwards  me  child  Is 
unable  to  maintain  himself  in  which  case 
the  laws  more  generally,  if  not  universal- 
ly, in  civilized  states,  impose  upon  the 
parents,  or  other  rehitives,  the  duty  of 
maintaininff  him;  and  so,  vice  vena, 
in  case  of  the  parents  being  unable 
to  maintain  themselves,  the  law  imposes 
the  duly  upon  the  children.  This  law, 
enjoining  the  duty  of  maintenance  recip- 
rocally between  parents  and  children, 
and  extending  it,  in  certain  esses,  to 
other  relatives,  is  founded  partly  on  the 
motive  of  exonerating  the  public  from  this 
charge.  Such  is  the  graand  of  the  pro- 
vision in  those  countries  and  states  in 
which  the  common  law  of  En^and  is  the 
foundation  of  the  system  of  jurisprudence. 
But  in  many  countries^  of  which  the  leoal 
system  is  engrafted  on  the  civil  law,  me 
regulations  are  extended  more  minutely 
to  the  mutual  rights  and  obli^tions  of 
membexB  of  the  same  family.  The  fiither 
has  the  right  of  custody  and  control  of  his 
children,  and  is  entitled  to  their  service 
and  obedience,  unless  he  is  insane,  or,  by 
Home  act  or  circumstance  specified  by  the 
laws,  forfeits,  or  is  deprived  of  these  rights ; 
for  the  child,  though  to  many  purposes 
under  the  dominion  of  the  rather  until 
the  age  of  majority,  is  not  absolutely  so ; 
on  t^  conUrary,  the  law  recognises  the 
existence  of  the  child,  and  extends  protec- 
tion to  it,  not  only  from  the  time  of  the 
birth,  but  even  before ;  for  a  child  may 
inherit  an  estate  that  descends  during  the 
time  of  the  mother's  gestation.  In  case 
of  the  gross  abuse  of  the  parental  authori- 
ty, or  egregious  disquabfication  of  the 
parent  for  the  ofilce  of  guardian,  the  law 
extends  its  protection  to  the  child  by  the 
appointment  of  another  guardian.  All 
systems  of  laws  do  not  agree  as  to  what 
circumstances  give  proper  occasion  for 
tlie  substitution  of  another  guardian  in  the 
place  of  the  parent.  The  insanity  or 
idiocy  of  the  parent,  which  divests  him 
of  all  moral  or  legal  capacity  or  responsi- 
bility, will,  of  course,  under, all  laws,  ex- 
empt the  child  from  all  dutyof  oliedience. 
The  laws  also  usually  make  pravision  for 


cases  of  abuse  and  extreme  crod^  on  tfae 
part  of  the  parent  In  case  of  tfae  de- 
cease of  the  father,  the  law  transfen  his 
authority  over  his  children  to  the  mother, 
but  usually  vnth  some  qualifieations  and 
limitations,  making  a  distinction,  in  this 
respect,  b^een  sons  and  daughters,  giv- 
ing the  mother  a  mors  extended  authority 
ovei'the  daughters,  for  the  obvious  reascm 
that  she  is  supposed  to  be  more  capable 
of  governing  them,  and  superintending 
their  education.  The  laws  relating  to  the 
mutual  rights  and  duties  of  parents  and 
children,  are  obviously  a  veiy  important 
part  of  every  code,  and  have  a  very  inti- 
mate connexion  with  tfae  state  of  society, 
and  with  civil  insdmtions.  The  w«lfiire 
of  the  community  is,  for  instance,  diiectly 
and  deeply  afife^ed  by  the  education  of 
youth,  and  one  object  of  eveiy  code  is  to 
encourage  such  a  course  of  educadon  as 
may  form  good  citizens.  Solon  provided. 
for  this  purpose,  that  a  child,  not  educated 
by  the  parent  to  some  art  or  trade,  siwnkl 
not  be  obliged  to  support  tfae  parent  in 
old  age.  In  ancient  times,  when  paterai^ 
was  a  great  foundation  of  civil  autfaoiityy 
the  parental  rights  were  much  more  abso- 
lute than  in  die  modern,  extending,  in 
some  countries,  to  the  right  of  lifo  and 
death,  and  continuing  during  the  lifo  of 
the  two  parties.  The  Penians,  Egyptians, 
Greeks,  Gauls  and  Romans  allowed  to 
fiithen  a  very  absolute  dominion  over 
their  children.  Among  the  Romans^  it 
was  not  an  absolute  power  of  lifo  and 
deadi,  but  a  regulated  domestic  jurisdic- 
tion, gradually  softened  by  the  progress 
of  refinement  Bynkershoeck  thmks  the 
power  of  life  and  death,  on  the  part  of  the 
fether,  ceased  during  the  reign  of  Adri- 
an. In  the  time  of  Uonstandne,  the  put- 
ting to  death  an  adult  child,  by  the  parent, 
was  made  a  capital  crime.  No  such 
power  is  permitted  among  modem  civil- 
ized nations,  as  we  have  already  seen ; 
but  provisions  are  made,  by  law,  to  pre- 
vent and  punish  cruelty  on  the  part  or  the 
parent.  But  the  law  everv  where  allows 
the  parent  to  inflict  moderate  chastise- 
ment on  the  child-^e  liberty  which  must 
be  given,  in  order  to  secure  authority  on 
one  side,  and  obedience  on  the  other* 
The  more  general  time  of  migority  of  the 
child  is  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  when 
he  is  liberat»l  from  the  authority'  of  the 
fether.  This  is  the  age  of  majority  in 
England  and  the  U.  States ;  and  it  is  so 
now,  also,  in  France,  thou^  it  formerly 
commenced  there  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five. 
Parerx  ;  in  some  countries^  the  writtes 
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decision  of  impartial  znerchantB  on  liti* 
gated  points,  concerning  which  paities 
wish  to  know  their  opinions. 

Paroa  ;  a  seaport  on  the  coast  of  Alba- 
nia,  opposite  the  southern  point  of  Corfu. 
At  the  time  of  the  fall  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, this  city  was  built  on  a  rock  washed 
on  three  sides  by  the  sea,  and  forming  in 
the  rear  a  steep  c&tS,  the  summit  of  which 
was  crowned  by  an  almost  impregnable 
citadel.  The  city  lies  at  the  moutti  of  a 
river  (the  Acheron  of  the  ancients).  It  is 
surrounded  with  walls,  and  contains  two 
harbors,  formed  by  a  small  island,  and  oro- 
tected  by  a  battery.  The  prospect  wom 
the  citadel  is  magnificenL  The  neighbor^ 
ing  countty  is  fertile,  and  the  district  be- 
longing to  the  citv  is  separated  fifom  the 
limits  of  Albania  by  a  chain  of  elevated 
mountains.  Parga  is  hardly  mentioned  in 
history  till  1401,  when  it  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  Venice,  which  continued  till 
the  fall  of  Venice,  in  1797.  Being  inde- 
pendent of  Ali  Pacha,  the  tvrant  (»  Alba- 
nia, it  was  the  asylum  of  an  who  sought 
to  escape  his  fury,  and  became  the  seat  of 
frequent  intrigues  against  his  government. 
Ali  Pacba  therefore  desirefl  to  get  posses- 
sion of  it.  In  1796,  he  found  means  to 
reduce  Prevesa  and  the  other  fortresses 
on  the  neighboring  coast ;  but  Porga  set 
his  arms  at  defiance.  The  Pargiots  I'e- 
peiled  his  attacks  till  1814,  when  they  ap- 
plied to  the  English  in  Corfu,  ami  receiv- 
ed a  garrison  from  them,  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  being  incorporated  with  the  repub- 
lic of  the  Ionian  islands ;  but  the  British 
government  refused  to  receive  the  submis- 
'  sion  of  the  Pargiots.  They  did  not  over- 
look the  importance  of  Parga  to  Corfu ; 
but  tlie  dread  of  constant  hostilities  with 
the  Albanians  led  them  to  enter  on  nego- 
tiations with  Ali ;  and  he  was  put  in  pos- 
session of  Parga  on  condition  of  his  pay- 
ing a  pecuniary  indemnity  to  those  inhab- 
itants who  should  choose  to  change  their 
residence.  The  population  conswted  of 
about  5000  Albanian  Greeks.  The  sur- 
render to  AU  took  place  in  1819,  and  al- 
most all  the  inhabitants  emigrated  to  the 
Ionian  islands,  after  having  burned  even 
the  bones  of  their  ancestora. 

Parhxlu.  (See  OpHcs^  division  ATai- 
vral  Phenomena.) 

PARiAZf  Chroiiicle.  (See  Anmddian 
Marbles.) 

Parias  ;  Hindoos  of  the  impure  castes 
of  the  Sutas,  Vaidehas  and  Chandalas,  so 
numerous  a  cbss  that  Menu  (q.  v.),  in  his 
tenth  chapter,  has  not  even  taken  the 
trouble  to  enumeiate  them.  The  fourth 
caste,  or  Sodras,  is  widely  separated  from 


the  three  privileged  ones  (see  CasU) ;  but 
still  further  removed  and  more  degrad- 
ed are  the  mixed  and  impure  classes, 
the  number  of  which,  according  to  some, 
amounts  to  eighty-four.  The  three  castes 
above  named  are  the  only  ones  called 
Pariaa  in  the  code  of  Menu  (x,  26) ;  they 
are  prohibited  from  all  approach  to  anv 
thing  pure,  as  if  they  were  infected  with 
leprosy.  (See  Hindoo9.\  Heeren  thinks 
that  the  difference  of  color  between  these 
Parias  and  the  higher  classes  shows  them 
to  have  been  the  original  inhabitania  of 
the  country,  the  £r«2oteof  the  Indians,  and 
deprived  of  all  rights  for  defending  their 
independence.    (See  Deiavigne.) 

Parini,  Giuseppe,  one  of  the  most  cel- 
ebrated Iti&lian  poets  of  recent  times,  bom 
at  Busisio,  a  village  of  the  Milanese,  in 
1739,  studied  polite  literamre  and  science 
at  Milan,  and  devoted  himself,  in  compfi- 
ance  with  the  wishes  of  his  &ther,  out 
contrary  to  his  own  inclination,  to  theolo- 
gy. In  spite  of  narrow  circumstances  and 
a  feeble  constitution,  he  labored  assidu- 
ously in  bis  studies,  and  early  made  some 
essays  in  poetry.  To  ralieve  bis  vrants,  he 
published  a  collection  of  these  youtbftil 
productions,  under  the  name  of  Ripano 
EupUinoy  in  175S.  It  was  successful,  and 
he  was  admined  a  member  of  the  acade- 
my of  the  Arcadians  at  Rome.  Having 
been  appointed  nreceptor  in  the  Borromeo 
and  Sen)elk)ni  families,  he  was  now  ena- 
bled to  apply  himself  more  exclusively  to 
his  favorite  studies.  His  fiimiliarity  with 
the  manners  of  the  great  led  him  to  at- 
tempt a  delineation  of  them  in  aniecies  of 
didactic  and  dramatic  satire,  entitled  B  €h*- 
0mo  (the  Day)  The  MaUino  (Morning)  ap- 
peared in  1 763)  and  the  Meaogiomo  (Noon ) 
two  years  later.  This  poem  extenaed  bis 
reputation,  and  he  was  made  professor  of 
rhetoric  in  the  cymnasium  of  the  Brera. 
His  lectures  on  the  belles-lettres  have  been 
printed.  The  completion  of  the  Gwmo 
was  often  interrupted  by  the  troubled 
state  of  Italy,  but  was  finally  eiiected  un- 
der the  title  of  R  Vespero  (Evening)  and 
£>aAb/<e  (Night).  He  died  in  1799.  His 
works  have  been  published  in  six  vol- 
umes (1801—1804). 

Paris  ;  the  capital  of  France,  the  sec- 
end  city  in  Europe  for  population,  and 
the  fourth  for  extent,  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  kingdom,  on  both  banks  and  two 
islands  of  the  Seine;  lat  48»  50^  14^'  N.; 
Ion.  fP  W  W  E.  of  Greenwich,  90°  E. 
of  Ferro.  It  is  112  miles  S.  E.  of  Havre^ 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine :  472  N.  W.  of 
Marseilles;  904  N.  E.  of  Bordeaux;  295 
S.  E.  cH  London.    The  environs  do  not 
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exhibit  the  flame  Tarietj  as  tlioee  of  Lon- 
doo;  ioalead  of  the  f^rdena,  paries  and 
country-aeats  which  surround  the  great 
capital  of  the  worid,  on  the  bauka  of  the 
Thamea,  Paris  on  seveial  sides  presents 
large  tracts  of  unenclosed  cornfields. 
The  stream  of  life  in  the  great  streets, 
the  crowd  of  wagons,  carriages  and  horae- 
raeo,  is  not  so  great  as  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  London.  The  finest  approach  to 
Paris  is  by  St  Germain ;  a  broad,  straight 
street,  lined  with  lofty  buildings,  leads 
fiwm  Neuilly  to  the  city,  where  the  view 
is  terminated  by  the  unfinished  Arc  de 
I'isltoile,  which  stands  on  an  elevation; 
fix>m  this  to  the  charming  Champs  Elys^es, 
extends  a  walk  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
length,  planted  with  fine  elms,  and  lined 
on  boUi  sides  with  handsome  houses  and 
beautiful  gardens.  You  next  airive  at 
the  Place  Louis  XV,  pass  the  Tuileries, 
with  its  gardens  and  statues,  the  Seine, 
with  its  Ividges  and  quays,  the  Place  Ven- 
ddme,  with  its  triumphal  column,  the 
Palais  Bourix>n,  t^here  the  chamber  of 
deputies  assembles,— you  are  in  Paris.  Its 
circuit,  as  marked  b^  a  wall  raised  in  1787, 
to  prevent  smugghng,  is  about  fourteen 
miles;  its  greatest  breadth  three  miles; 
its  greatest  len^  somewhat  above  five. 
The  original  sod  on  which  Paris  is  built 
was  a  marly  gypsum,  and  a  great  portion 
of  the  southern  part  of  the  cit^  is  built 
over  the  immense  quarries  which  form 
the  catacombs,  (q.  v.)  The  eastern  sec- 
tions, the  suburi}  St.  Antoine,  the  Quar- 
tier  au  Marais  and  the  Cit6  are  badly 
built  From  the  Citik  the  streets  run 
north  to  the  temple,  and  south  to  the  pan- 
theon, but  without  beinjf  broad  or  elegant; 
in  recent  times,  the  direction  has  been 
given  thenx  south  to  the  suburb  Sl  Ger- 
main, and  north  to  the  Tuileries.  The 
total  number,  exclusive  of  cvU  de  Mc,  is 
1142,  mostly  narrow.  They  are  not  so 
clean  as  they  might  be,  since  the  water  is 
carried  offby  only  one  gutter,  in  the  centre 
of  the  street ;  a  few  of  them  are  paved  in 
tlie  modem  e^le,  and  provided  with  foot- 
paths. The  Rue  de  Rivoli,  Rue  de  Cas- 
tiglione,  and  Rue  de  la  Paix,  are  handsome 
streets.  The  eighteen  boulevards  are 
broad  streets,  planted  on  both  ades  with 
trees,  and  forming  beautiful  promenades. 
Those  outside  of  tlie  walls  are  called  the 
exUrior  hovUwxrds,  The  interior  boule- 
vards are  divided  into  the  old,  or  north- 
em,  and  the  new,  or  southem,  and  are  of 
ffetx  length,  with  many  streets  ranning 
into  them.  Many  of  tile  trees  were  cut 
down  in  July,  1830.  Among  the  finest  of 
the  seventy-four  public  places,  are  the 


Place  Vend6me,  and  the  Place  du  Car- 
rousel, which  separates  the  Tuileries 
firom  the  Louvre.  The  Place  Louis 
XVI,  or  de  la  Concorde,  in  which  is  a 
monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  Louis 
XVI,  but  which  has  recently  been  conse- 
crated to  the  charter,  is  also  one  of  the 
most  beautifiil  in  Paris.  The  Champ  de 
Mars,  Place  des  Victoires,  Place  de  Gi^ve, 
before  the  HAtel  de  Ville,  Place  du 
Ch&telet,  Place  des  Vowes,  &C.,  deserve 
mention.  The  Seine,  mich  flows  fiom 
east  to  west,  divides  Paris  into  two  un- 
equal parts,  and  is  crossed  by  nineteen 
bridges.  It  is  not  more  than  h^  as 
broad  as  the  Thames,  and,  as  it  is  not  en- 
livened by  shipping,  it  presents  little  at- 
traction, except  m  the  quarter  of  the  Tu- 
ileries. Here,  on  one  side  are  the  Lou- 
vre and  the  Tuileries,  with  its  gardens, 
and  on  the  other,  fit>m  the  Palais  Bour- 
bon to  the  Pont  Neui;  a  succession  of 
fine  buildings.  The  older  bridges  were 
all  constmcted  at  points  where  the  river  is 
divided  by  islands.  The  Pont  Neuf  has 
twelve  arches,  and  is  1020  feet  long;  the 
Pont  Royal,  with  five  arches,  was  bulh 
by  Louis  XIV ;  die  Pont  de  Louis  XVI, 
or  de  la  Concorde,  completed  in  1790,  has 
five  arches:  lower  down  the  river,  and 
opposite  the  Champ  de  Mars,  is  the  Pont 
d'J^na ;  and  higher  up,  opposite  the  Jar- 
din  des  Plantes,  is  the  Pont  d'Austeriitz,  a 
fine  iron  Inidge.  The  Pont  des  Arts,  opjpo- 
site  the  Louvre,  is  also  of  iron,  but  is  in- 
tended merely  for  foot  passengers.  The 
last  three  were  built  during  the  reign  of 
Napoleon.  The  Pont  de  I'Archev^h^ 
of  three  arches,  was  built  in  1828;  the 
Pont  des  InvaUdes,  an  iron  bridge,  in 
1829 ;  and  the  Pont  d'Arcole,  also  of  iron, 
in  1828.  The  quays  are  fbrty-nme  in 
number ;  thev  are  stone  embankinents,  on 
both  sides  of  the  river,  and  around  the 
islands ;  the  whole  extent  is  about  fifteen 
miles.  The  sewers  fidl  into  the  river 
through  arches  under  the  quays.  Many 
paaMgtBf  or  covered  streets,  with  shops 
fit^  up  in  an  elegant  style,  have  been 
constmcted  within  a  few  yean.  Paris  is 
supplied  with  water,  partly  by  aaueducts^ 
and  partiy  firom  the  Seine ;  there  are 
eighty-six  fountains  in  the  public  places  and 
boulevards,  some  of  which  are  distinguish- 
ed for  their  architecture.  The  housea  are 
generaUy  veiy  high  (seven  or  eight  stories^ 
and  mostly  of  stone.  For  the  magnifi- 
cence of  its  palaces,  the  French  capital 
surpasses  every  other  city  in  Europe. 
The  Louvre,  the  Tuileries,  the  Luxem- 
bourg, the  Palais  Roval,  are  described  'm 
separate  articles.    The  Palais  Bourfooi^ 
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on  the  left  nde  of  the  Seine,  now  the 
place  of  sesBion  of  the  chamber  of  depu- 
ties; the  Gaide  MeuUe,  on  the  Place 
Loujs  XV,  defiigned  for  the  safe-keeping 
of  the  crown  jewels,  and  costly  articl^ 
of  all  sorts;  the  Hdtel  des  Invalides;  the 
military  school ;  the  Palace  of  the  Le^on 
of  Honor;  the  mint;  the  Hdtel  de  Ville ; 
the  Palais  de  Justice;  tlie  Com  market 

! Halle  au  Bl^);  and  the  new  Bourse 
exchange),  are  among  the  other  most 
reroarkid>le  pnblic  buildingB.  Of  the 
churches,  Notre  Dame  (q.  y.),  Ste.  Gene- 
vieve, now  the  pantheon  (q*  v.),  St  Sul- 
pice,  St  Eustache  and  St  Roch  are  the 
principal.  The  hospitals  and  hospices 
are  under  good  arrangements.  (See  Hot' 
pUaii;  Blmd,  hutihOwntfar  Vu;  Dwnk 
and  Deaf,  Sieard,  HaStif^  Laeham ;  and  for 
the  theatres,  see  the  latter  part  of  this  arti- 
cle.) The  finest  public  monument  in  Paris 
is  the  column  in  the  Place  Venddme,  erect- 
ed under  the  superintendence  of  Denon,  in 
commemoration  of  the  victories  of  the 
campaign  of  1805.  It  is  an  imitation  of 
Trajan's  pillar,  in  Rome,  134  feet  high 
and  13  feet  in  diameter.  It  is  of  bnos, 
and  the  material  was  furnished  by  the  435 
cannon  taken  from  the  Austrians  and  Pnis^ 
sians  in  that  campaign.  It  is  covered  with 
378  phites  of  brass  by  Lep^,  skilfully 
united,  and  containing  bass-reliefk,  winding 
round  the  pillar,  and  repreaentinff  scenes 
of  the  campaign.  The  statue  of  Napo- 
leon was  removed  in  1814.  The  trium- 
phal arch  in  the  Place  du  Carrousel  is  45 
feet  high,  and  was  erected  after  the  war 
ofl80£  Inl815,thehofsesofStMark;b, 
which  had  been  placed  on  its  summit, 
were  claimed  by  the  Austrians,  and  car- 
ried back  to  Venice.  The  Arc  de  P&toile, 
at  the  Neuilly  barrier,  begim  in  1806,  is 
still  unfinished.  The  gate  of  St  Denis,  a 
triumphal  arch  erected  by  Louis  XIV,  is 
admired  for  its  fine  proportions  and  its 
execution.  In  1818,  a  new  equestrian 
statue  of  Henry  IV,  in  bronze,  was  erect- 
ed on  the  Pont  Neuf.  In  the  Placodes 
Vicunres,  there  is  an  equestrian  statue  of 
Louis  XIV.  In  the  new  quarter,  called 
VUia  TVocadero^  on  the  heightsof  CbaiUot, 
is  an  obelisk  120  feet  high,  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  campaign  of  1833,  in  Spain. 
Paris  has  numerous  public  libraries,  and 
the  access  to  all  is  free.  The  rmral  hbra- 
ly,  in  the  Rue  Richelieu,  one  of'^the  first 
in  Europe,  is  rich  in  literary  treasures  and 
rare  manuscripts :  it  also  contains  a  large 
collection  of  coins  and  medals.  The  li- 
brary  of  the  national  institute  is  small  but 
select  The  Biblioth^ue  Mazarine,  those 
of  the  aneoal,  of  the  miAing  school,  and 


of  the  court  of  cassation,  deserve  to  be 
motioned.  The  Chamber  of  deputies 
and  that  of  peers,  also,  have  good  hbraries. 
(See  Librariea,)  (Concerning  the  muse^ 
um  of  arts  in  the  Louvre,  see  Loumt,  and 
Ahuevm.)  The  mnseum  of  natural  histo- 
ry, the  richest  of  the  kind  in  Europe,  is 
in  the  buildings  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes. 
The  extent  of  this  coilection,  the  rarity 
and  richness  of  many  of  the  specimens, 
and  the  excellent  arrangement  of  the 
whole,  deserve  aU  praise.  The  garden  it- 
self^ and  the  menagerie  attached  to  it,  are 
not  less  worthy  of  attention.  The  muse- 
um of  French  monuments  was  intended 
for  the  preservation  of  the  memorials  of 
French  history,  taken  fix)m  the  difierent 
mooasteries,  churches  and  public  build- 
ings at  the  time  of  the  French  revolution 
(seeXienotr);  but  after  the  restoration,  this 
collection  was  broken  up.  The  conser- 
vatory of  arts  and  manufactures  is  a  large 
collection  of  models,  of  hi^  interest  to 
every  artist  Paris  is  also  the  literary 
capital  of  France.  At  the  head  of  the 
public  literary  institudons  is  the  national 
mstitute.  (See  iutikie.)  At  the  Bureau 
des  Longimdes  are  the  most  distinffuished 
astronomers  yid  geometricians.  Nume- 
rous learned  societies  ore  devoted  lo  the 
cultivation  of  particular  departments — 
medicine,  surgery,  agriculture,  the  fine 
arts,  manufactures,  &e.  Tlie  university 
of  Paris,  abolished  during  the  revolution, 
but  restored  by  Napoleon,  is  divided  into 
Are  faculties— theology,  jurisprudence, 
medicine,  philology,  and  natural  science. 
The  lectures  are  gratuitous ;  the  number 
of  students  is  about  4000.  There  are  also 
in  Paris  four  lyceums,  called  eoUtge§ — 
those  of  Louis  XTV  and  Henry  IV,  the 
Coll^  Bourbon,and  tbatof  Chariemagne. 
The  Coll^Royalde  France  has  profonora 
of  mathematics,  astronomy,  chemisdry,  his- 
toiy,  law,  Oriental  languages,  &c.  The 
school  for  medicine  and  siugery  is  a  well 
endowed  institution.  In  the  Jardin  des 
Phintes,  and  the  museum  of  natural  histo- 
ry, thirteen  difierent  courses  of  lectures  on 
zooloffv^  mineralogy,  geology,  botany,  &c., 
are  delivered.  In  addition  to  these  mstitu- 
tions,  there  is  also  a  school  for  the  fine  arts. 
The  normal  school  is  designed  for  the 
education  of  mstructers  in  tne  secondary 
schools  throughout  the  kingdom;  the 
military  school  for  the  education  of  500 
youths  whose  fothers  have  foUen  in  the 
service  of  their  country ;  the  polytechnic 
school,  a  favorite  project  of  Napoleon,  for 
the  education  oi  engineera^  architects^ 
&c.  The  veterinary  school  at  Alfort  also 
deserves  to  be  mentioned.    There  are  also 
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numeroufl  private  BocietieB,  mich  as  the  Among  the  principal  articles  manu&e- 

lour  Protestant  reJi^ous  and  piulanthrcMp-  tuied  are 

ic  societies ;  the  Bible  society,  with  120  «„,..  .^.  .„  ._  .  ^^ia^  »^  »iw»        Fanct. 

bwie*Mb««  has  bUn  known  for  iteaiMO.  5!?,"^iX' isannom 

*rjrrs'^?^^p^"'''p'*'  *^'  ?^  ^  sato3^;ne;i* : : : : :  ^Z 

AOiniedtPmu  foritscoiwbtutiODal  pnn-  flTu^^^^  lOT^nnn 

eiple*.    Some  of  the  mort  noted  prtoM  {"^"J^U* Smo 

jT the  Conciergerie,  L.Fo«e,  Kp^  S^P^^'j;  ;:;:::  ]  [  ]    ^JJS 
lagie,  in  which  are  confined  persons  guil-  ^^  't— > 

ty  of  political  ofiences ;  the  Madelonnettes,  &c^  &c.    All  sorts  of  artides  of  luxury 

lor  females ;  the  Bic^tre,  where  criminals  and  ftshion  are  made  with  the  greatest 

condemned  to  death  and  perpetual  im-  elecance  and  taste.    It  is  estimated  that 

prisonment  are  confined  temporarily.  The  40^000  letters  leave  Paris  dailjr,  and  90,000 

population  of  Paris,  in  1791,  was  610,620:  arrive  during  the  same  period.    Nume- 

the  revolution,  the  emigration,  the  reign  rous  diligences  (900)  run  to  all  quartets 

of  terror,  and  the  lone  ware,  diminished  of  the  kingdom,  and  a  ready  communica- 

the  number,  and,  in  1804,  it  amounted  to  tion  between  all  parts  of  the  cinr  is  kept 

onlv  547,756;   in  1817,  it  was  713^996;  up  by  the  fiacres,  omnibuses,  &vorites, 

and,  in  1827,  890,451.    The  mot>6nien<  of  cabriolets,  ^c,  &c.     Those  who  sup- 

the  population  (to  use  a  French  expreeaon)  pose  Paris  to  be  merel^r  a  theatre  of  frivol- 

gave,  m  1828,  the  foUowiug  results:—  ity  and  amusement  will  find  themselves 

i^  ^  ^ ,  ^  ,  much  mistaken.    That,  in  a  population  of 

JHJI  52j  "**^y  900,000,  of  which  above  50,000  ars 

__Hj484  gma  strangen  who  resort  to  Paris  merely  fi>r 

29^^1  pleasure,  there  should  be  a  great  number 
of  licentious  individuals,  is  to  be  expect- 

of  which  10,474  were  illegitimate  ;  mar-  ed ;  but  who  woukl  judge  of  the  cbarao- 

riagee  7982  ;  deaths  24^57.     Paris  is  ter  of  the  Parisians  firom  the  public  prom- 

divided  into  twelve  ammdissemenU^  over  enades  of  the  Palais  Royal?  The  truth  is^ 

each  of  which  presides  a  mayor  {mairt);  that,  in  these  haunts  of  vice,  the  greatest 

each  anvndiasemeiU  is  divided   into  four  number  of  visiton  are  the  strangers.    In 

quartierg;  m  each  quarter  is  a  commis-  the  higher  classes,  there  is  littie  mfierenoe 

sary  of  the  police,  and  in  each  orrwi-  in  the  character  of  sodety  throughout 

duitmeni  a  justice  of  the  peace.     The  Europe.    In  Paris,  however,  it  is  distin- 

municipal  council  of  Paris  is  the  council-  guished  fi>r  delicacy,  polish,  refinement  and 

general  of  the  departnient  of  the  Seine,  at  ease.    The  middlmg  class  in  Paris,  as  in 

Uie  head  of  which  is  the  prefect  of  the  all  France,  is  strongly  characterized  by  the 

department,  who,   previous   to  the  late  stricmess  and  elevated  tone  of  its  manners, 

revolution,  vras  appointed  by  the  crown.  The  lower  class  is  industrious,  but  improvi- 

A  prefect  of  the  (lolice,  whose  jurisdiction  dent,  and  shows  none  of  that  ferocity  which 

extends  over  the  whole  department,  has  theexcessesof  the  revolution  of  1789  lead 

the  charge  of  the  public  safety  and  of  the  some  people  to  expect ;  and  the  events  of 

health  department ;  he  has  under  him  a  the  revolution  of  July,  1830,  exhibit  the 

municipal  ffuard,  and  a  corps  of  M^^mtrs-  Paris  populace  in  a  veiy  favorable  lig^t 

pompeun  (firemen).    The  national  guard  Gavety,  wit,  inteUigence,  with  decency 

maintains  the  puUic  peace  of  the  city,  and  politeness  of  manners,  are  common 

preserves  order,  and  defends  the  national  to  all  classes  of  the  French,  particularly 

liberties ;  their  number  is  about  80,000.  of  the  Parisians.    The  women  in  France 

The  consumption  of  some  articles  of  food  have  a  great  influence  on  the  character  of 

for  1829  was  as  follows :— 72,590  oxen;  society,  and  are  distinguished  for  their 

14,500  cows;  66^580   calves;    380,730  grace  and  fiisdnation  of  manner.    Among 

sheep;  85,180 hogs; and othera in propor-  Uie   best  French  works   on    Paris   are 

tion.    The  expenditure  for  the  city,  in  Dulaiire's  Huioire  civile,  pkytique  et  mo- 

1829,  amounted  to  51,748,117  francs ;  Uie  raUde  Paris  (3d  edit.,  8  vols.,  with  plates, 

revenue  was  51,748,547.    Since  the  be-  Paris,  1825) ;   the  Deicmtion  dt  Paris, 

g'nning  of  the  present  century,  the  mainu-  by  the  same ;  Mercier's  TaUeau  de  Paris, 

ctures  of  Paris  have  rapidly  increased,  well  done,   and    vritty,  but  antiquated  ; 

and  it  is  now  the  principal  manufecturing  Jouy's  Jiiisurs  dt  Paris,  under  the  titles  of 

city  in  the  kingdom.    The  value  of  ex-  VncrwUt  dt   la  Chaussiit  4PAnHn,   Lt 

pons   for  1829   was   42,498,341  finncs.  franc  Parleur,  &c.;  Landon"^ /M«cr4>eion 
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de  Paris ;  Laefauw^  Topogmpkk  MkKade 
He  Porta  (Paris,  1823) ;  count  ChabroPs 
Recharchu  $tatMquei  mar  la  VUk  dt  Par^ 
u,  &C. ;  the  annual  Binbravru^  &c. 

Porw,  SMoni  of.  A  Gallo-Celtic  tribe, 
tbe  Pariflii,  built  the  ancient  Lutetia,  on 
a  swampy  island  in  the  Seine,  before  the 
birth  of  Christ  The  name  jLuietui,  or  city 
of  mire,  is  said  to  baye  been  given  to  the 
place  on  account  of  its  muddy  character. 
The  inhabitants  burnt  it  when  the  Romans 
invaded  QauL  The  latter  rebuilt  Lutetia, 
fortified  the  place,  erected  an  aqueduct 
leading  to  it,  and  founded  warm  baths 
(Ourmitty  But  Lutetia  remained  insignifi- 
cant until  the  emperor  Julian  (360  A.  D.) 
went  into  winter  quarters  there,  and  built 
a  palace  for  himself.  In  486^  the  Franks 
conquered  it,  and  made  it,  in  508,  the 
capital  of  their  kingdom.  Clovis  embrac- 
ed the  Christian  faith,  and  lived  in  the 
palace  of  the  ihermaty  of  which  ruins  are 
found  to  this  day  in  the  street  Laharpe.  Clo- 
tilda, his  wife,  completed  the  church  Ste« 
Genevieve,  which  he  had  begun.  About 
550,  Childebert  commenced  the  building 
of  Notre  Dame ;  100  years  after,  St.  Lan* 
diy  founded  the  hospital  H6tel  Dieu. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  eighth  century, 
Charlemagne  instituted  the  schools  from 
whioh  at  a  later  period  sprunff  the  univer- 
sity. In  845,  the  Normans  besieged  the 
city,  and  burnt  it  about  857.  After  Huffh 
Capet,  count  of  Paris,  the  first  king  of  the 
third  race,  ascended  the  throne,  in  987, 
Paris  remained  the  residence  of  die  kings, 
until  Louis  XIV,  whom  the  Fronde  (q.  v.) 
had  driven  from  the  capital  in  1649,  made 
Versailles  the  royal  residence.  Hugh 
Capet  resided  in  the  present  Palace  of 
Justice.  The  place  increased,  and  was 
divided  into  ft>urquartei-B.  Under  Louis  the 
Fat,  not  more  than  about  twelve  francs  of 
taxes  were  collected  monthly  at  the  north- 
em  gate,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  pres- 
ent street  St.  Martin.  In  1163,  bishop 
Maurice  de  SuUy  erected  the  cathedral  of 
NoUre  Dame,  as  it  is  still  to  be  seen.  In 
the  same  century,  the  Templars  built  their 
palace  on  tlie  souare,  where  at  pi]eseQt  is 
the  market  du  Temple.  In  1190  Philip 
Augustus,  who  had  caused  Paris  to  fa« 
paved,  ordered  a  third  enlargement,  and 
divided  the  City  into  eight  quarters.  Until 
that  period  it  had  but  three  gates ;  now, 
it  received  fifteen.  In  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, St  liouis  founded  the  hospital  of  the 
Quinze  Vingts  for  the  bUnd,  and  a  num- 
ber of  convents.  After  the  abolition  of 
the  order  of  the  Templars,  in  1312,  Philip 
the  Fair,  in  1314,  caused  the  grand  mas- 
ter Molay  and  several  knights  to  be  burn- 


ed in  the  Place  Daupbine  (so  called  at  least 
before  the  revolution  of  1830;  whether 
the  name  has  been  since  changed,  as  in- 
consistent with  the  new  order  of  thinip, 
we  know  not).    Under  Philip  of  Vak>is, 
Paris  contained  150,000  inhabitants.   The 
hUuk  deathj   so  called,   which    ravaged 
Europe  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  destroyed  half  of  the  inhabitants. 
About  this  time,  the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  on  the 
Place  de  Grive,  was  beeun.   In  1367,  the 
fourth  enlargement  of  Paris  took  place, 
under  Charles  V.    Paris  was  now  divided 
into  sixteen  quarters.   Twenty  yean  later, 
the  fiastile  was  begun.    Until  that  time 
Paris  had  two  bridges ;  one  towards  the 
north,  Le  Pont  au  Change ;  the  other  to- 
wards the  south,  Le  Petit  Pont.    In  1378, 
the  third,  Le  Pont  St  Michael,  opposite 
the  present  street  Lahaipe,    was    built. 
The  fourth  bridge,  Pont  Notre  Dame,  was 
built  soon  after.    In  1418,  Paris  was  vis- 
ited by  famine  and  pestilence.    100,000 
people  perished    in    three    months.    In 
1420,  the  capital  of  France  was  taken  by 
the  English.    Charles  VII  drove  them 
out  in  1436.    In  1465,  some  attempts, 
though  very  imperfect,  were  made  to  light 
tHe  streets  at  niffht  Under  Louis  XI,  Par- 
is contained  300,000  inhabitants.  In  1563, 
the  Jesuits  established  themselves  there. 
Under  Francis  I,  the  fifth  increase  of  Paris 
took  place.    Henry  IV  besieged  Paris; 
the  city  surrendered  in  1594,  and  Henry 
made  a  triunnphal  entry.    Henry  IV  com- 
pleted, in  1604,  the  Pont  Neuf,  begun  by 
Henry  III,  in  1578.    In  1614,  the  eques- 
trian statue  of  Henry  IV  (the  first  monu- 
ment of  this  kind  in  France)  was  erected. 
In   1615,  the  palace  Luxembourg  (q.  v.) 
was  begun ;  in   1629,  the    Palais  Royal 
(q.  v.),  in  its  old  form ;  and  in  1635,  the 
Jardin  des  Pkmtes.    Louis  XIV  enlarged 
the  city,  and  did  much  for  the  embellish- 
ment of  iL    In  1664,  the  Tuileries,  begun 
by  Catharine  of  Medici,  were  completed  ; 
m  1665,  Perrault  built  the  colonnade  of 
the  Louvre;  and  almost  at  the  same  time, 
the  Hdtel  des  Invalides  ((j.  v.),  the  obser- 
vatory, the  gate  St.  Denis.    Under  Louis 
XV,  the  ilcole  Militaire  was  erected,  and 
the  church  Ste.    Genevieve    completed. 
In  1763,  the  city  erected  the  statue  of 
Louis  XV  on  the  place  of  his  name,  and  a 
number  of  magiuficent  buildings.    The 
revolution  interrupted  the  embeUishment 
of  Paris,  which  Napoleon,  zealous  as  he 
was  lo  make  the  French  nation  the  nijinff 
power  of  Europe,  and  Paris  the  capital  ^ 
the  world,  pursued  with  ardor,  and  ac^ 
compKshed  a  great  deal.— A  history  of 
Paris  is  to  a  considerable  degree  a  histoiy 
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of  Franoe,  m  much  has  tliifl  dty,  durioir 
the  feflt  centuries,  concentratod  m  Haelf  all 
the  vhal  actioD  of  FVuioe.    Thiahaahad 


aeveml  good  and  manv  evil  oonaeqi 
(aee  Cky);  and  true  liberty,  the  Kfe-Uood 
which  should  animale  aU  parts  ef  the  body 
politic,  cannot  be  domesticated  m  Franoe 
until  the  departments  and  provincial  towns 
Jiave  resumed  their  proper  importance. 
The    preponderance  of  Paris    over   all 
France,  not  only  in  a  political  aense,  but 
in  literature,  arts,  customs,  &c^  is  im- 
mense, and  was  most  strikingly  manifest- 
ed during  the  revolution  of  the  last  cen- 
tury,   (^o  France,)    March  31,    1814, 
the  taking  of  Paris  concluded  the  cam- 
paign   of   the  allies  against    Napoleon. 
The  congress  of  ChatilJon  had  been  bro- 
ken up.    (See  the  article  ChatUloHy  which 
contains,  also,  the  chief  events  of  the  cam- 
paign from  that  time  to  the  battle  before 
Pans,  March  30,  1814.)    30,000  men  un- 
der Marmont,  Mortier,  and  Compans,  with 
150  cannons,  occupied  the  fortified  heiffhts 
before  Paris,  in  a  semicircle,  from  Cnar- 
enton    and    Nogent   on   the   Mame    to 
Neuilly  on  die  Seine.  By  degrees  130,000 
men  were  brought  against  tiiem.    With 
the  break  of  day  on  the  30th,  the  battle 
be^an. '  After  an  obstinate   stnigp;1e,  the 
alhes  succeeded  in  taking  the  heights  of 
Belleville ;  the  village  Lavillette  was  taken 
by  assault,  whilst  other  troops  advanced 
throuffh  Neuilly  on  the  Mame  and  Nogent 
sur  Mame  towards  Vincennes,  where  the 
bridge  of  Chiu^nton  was  taken  by  assault, 
and  where  150  iUves  of  the  veterinary 
school  of  Alfort  died  a   heroic    death. 
Blucher,  at  the  same  time,  drew  near, 
passing  through  St.  Denis,    and    Mont- 
martre    was    taken  by  assault  at   three 
o'clock  in  the  aflemoon.    Marmont,  m 
the  mean  time,  had  proposed  an  annis- 
tice  to  general  Schwartzcuberg,  which  was 
concluded  at  three  o'clock.  At  six  o'clock, 
counts  Nesselrode,  OrlofTand  Paar  went 
to  Paris,  where  the  conditions  of  surren- 
der were  concluded  on  the  31st,  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning.    The  corps  of 
Marmont  and  Mortier  were  to  leave  Paris 
at  seven  o'clock,  and  hostilities  were  nbt 
to  begin  before  nine  o'clock.    The  city 
was  recommended  to  the  mercy  of  the 
allies.     The  victory  of  Paris   cost  the 
latter  9000  men ;  the  French  lost  4000, 
besides  the  prisonen^  and  109  cannons. 
The  troops  of  the  allies  were  kept  under 
strict  discipline.    The  French  nuuie  loud 
complaints  of  outrages,  both  in  prose  and 
vcrae ;  but,  though  it  is  impossible  that  so 
laige  an  army  ahould  take  possession  of  a 
hostile  city  without  some  cases  of  violence, 


the  behavior  afliieaniuBi  moat  be  aHawed 
to  have  bacm  very  strictly  regulated,  par- 
ticulariy  if  compared  with  that  of  the 
French   armiai  in  Vienna,   Berlin,  and 
other  great  ciiiea,  wtiers  crvelly  was  added 
to  injury.    The  French  even  went  ao  frr 
as  to  complain  bitaefly  of  the  allies  for 
taking  the  works  of  art  which  Napoleon 
had  carried  from  their  conntriea^— See,  for 
the  military  movements,  Koeh^Mhiupcmr 
9ermrhrHuLdeUiCam».de^Sl4  (Parks 
1819,  d  vols.).— When,  after  a  aeriee  of  the 
grossest  blondefs  on  the  part  of  the  Bour- 
bons,  Napoleon    remmed   to    Paria   in 
1815^  and  lost  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
Davoust  received  the  command  of  about 
00,000  men  for  the  defonce  of  Paris.    It 
was  difficult  to  attack  the  city,  as  formerty, 
fiom  the  north    and    east,  because  the 
heights  and  villages  were  fortified,  and 
weU  supplied  wim  artillery.    The  Eng- 
lish thererore  remained  before  theae  lines, 
and  the  Pruasians  passed  over  the  Seine  to 
attack  Palis  from  VersailleB.    The  city  is 
weakest  on  this  side,  and  might  also  be 
fiirced  to  surrender  by  cutting  off  all  the 
supplies  of  provisions  which  come  fiom 
Normandv.    On  June  30,  therefore,  the 
first  and  third  Prussian  corps  marched  to 
St  Germain ;  the  fourth  remained  in  its 
former  position  until  the  arrival  of  ^ 
English ;  and,  on  Julv  2,  the  third  corps 
marched  throu^    Versailles  to   Plessis 
Piquet,  the  first  through  Vaucresson  to 
Sevres  and  Meudon ;  the  fourth,  which 
was  to  act  as  a  reserve,  was  placed  at 
Versailles.    The  enemy  had  been  driven 
back  at  Sevres  and  Plessis  Piquet,  as  ftr 
as  Vauffirard  and  Montroutfe,  and  had 
occupied  Issy.    A  council  of  war,  held  at 
Paris,   almost    unanimously    determined 
that  Paris  was  untenable ;  but  in  order  to 
make  a  last  attempt,  Vandamme  advanced, 
on  the  momingofthe  thud,  with  10,000 
men,  and  attacked  Issy.  He  was  repulsed 
after  several  hours  figbtuig,  and  the  sur- 
render of  Paris  was  resolved  on.    The 
capituktion  was  concluded  at  St  Cloud 
the  same  day.    The  French  army  was  to 
leave  Paris  within  three  days,  and  cross 
the  Loire  witiiin  eight  days :  Montraartre 
was  to  be  surrendered  July  5,  and  all  the 
barriers  on  the  6th.    July  7,  the  Prussian 
army  entered  the  barrier  of  the  military 
achool,  and  part  of  the  Enfflish  army  that 
of  St  Denia    Louis  XVIII  arrived  the 
next  day.— To  what  has  been  said  in  the 
article  IVance  respecting  the  revolution  of 
1830,  we  onlv  add,  as  concerning  Paris 
more  eqiecially,  that,  during  that  short 
and  memorable   revdution,  the  greatest 
part  of  the  street  lamps  were  broken ; 
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4055  barricades  thrown  up  with  great  ra- 
pidity, consisting  of  the  pavement  torn  up 
ror  the  purpose,  of  coaches  and  other  ve- 
hicles, trees,  &c.;  3,125,000  paving- 
stones  were  dislodged,  and  the  paving  the 
streets  again  cost  250^00  francs.  (The 
pavement  of  Paris  consists  of  lai^  stones.) 
Trealies  concluded  at  Paris,  1.  Peace  be- 
tween France  and  Spain  oq  one  aide,  and 
Great  Britain  and  Portugal  on  the  other, 
concluded  Feb.  10, 1763,  which  ended  the 
seven  years'  war.  France  ceded  Acadia 
(Nova  Scotia),  and  Canada  and  Cape 
Breton  to  England;  but  she  retained 
the  right  of  Sahing  on  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland.  Great  Britain  restored 
Guadaloupe,  Martinico  and  St.  Lucia  to 
France,  but  retained  Grenada,  Dominica 
and  Tobago,  also  the  colony  on  the  Seue- 

SlI,  and  Minorca.  To  Spain  she  restored 
avana,  but  received  all  Florida  from 
Spain,  while  France  ceded  Louisiana  to 
Spain.~2.  Peace  concluded  Sept  3, 1783, 
by  Great  Britain  with  France,  Spain  and 
the  U.  States,  after  several  preliminary 
treaties,  aud  on  May  20, 1784,  with  the  Unit- 
ed Netherlands.  Great  Britain  acknowl- 
edged the  independence  of  the  thirteen 
U.  States ;  France  received  back  with  St. 
Lucia  the  other  colonies,  and  retained  To- 
bago aod  Senegal ;  Spain  retained  Minorca, 
and  received  back  Florida ;  the  Dutch  were 
obliged  to  leave  Negapatam  in  the  hands 
of  the  English. — 3.  The  peace  of  May 
30th,  1814,  consisting  of  four  separate 
treaties  of  France  with  Austria,  Russia, 
Prussia  and  Great  Britain.  (See  France 
since  1814.)  The  German  states  were  to 
be  united  in  a  federative  system  ;  Switzei^ 
land's  independence  was  guarantied ;  the 
house  of  Orange  was  to  reign  in  the 
Netherlands,  aud  Belgium  to  be  added  to 
its  dominions,  &c-p4.  Peace  or  treaty  of 
Nov.  20,  1815.  (See  France  since  1814.) 
Oil  the  same  day,  Austria,  Russia,  Great 
Britain  and  Prussia  renewed  the  treaty  of 
Chaumont  (q.  v.),  and  united  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  second  peace  of  Paris — 
that  of  Nov.  20,  1815.  The  two  last 
treaties  are  oflen  spoken  of  as  the  *'  first 
and  secondpeace  of  Paris." 

Paris  Theaires,  (For  the  history  of 
the  French  drama,  see  the  article  Frimce^ 
division  Dramatic  Art  and  Poetry.)  In 
genteel  comedy,  comic  opera,  ana  the 
lighter  comedy,  the  French  stage  is  inim- 
itable ;  and  a  visitor  in  Paris  cannot  &il  to 
observe  the  delicate  taste  of  the  Pari»ans 
in  every  thing  relating  to  the  stage.  The 
Parisian,  in  his  principal  theatre,  witnesses 
the  constant  repetition  of  the  masterpieces 
of  his  ckissic  poets,  with  an  occasional 
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novelty  in  the  some  stvle,  and  is  satisfied 
if  the  actors  perfonn  toeir  parts  well ;  but 
his  judgment  of  their  performance  is  strict^ 
and  his  criticism  severe.  There  is  no  city 
where  the  people  attend  the  theatre  so 
regularly.  The  English  and  German  the- 
atres are  much  below  the  French  in  deli- 
cacy and  refinement:  any  thing  low  or 
vulgar  is  instantly  condemned  in  a  Paris 
theatre,  and  the  highest  regard  is  paid  to 
the  modesty  of  the  female  sex.  The  con- 
stant noise  which  is  heard  in  the  English 
and  German  boxes  is  unknown  in  France ; 
the  most  popular  pieces  are  neves  inter- 
rupted by  loud  bursts  of  applause.  The 
police  prevent  confusion  at  the  entrances, 
and  each  person  stations  himself  ^  2a  queue 
of  tliose  already  collected ;  that  is,  each 
stands  behind  another,  so  that  several  files 
ai^e  oflen  formed ;  and  no  one  is  suffered 
to  leave  his  position  till  the  doors  are  open- 
ed. The  number  of  theatres  in  1830  was 
twenty-four.  The  principal  are  supported 
bv  the  government;  among  them  are,  1. 
The  grand  operu.{Acadifnie  RoycdedeMu-' 
sique).  The  richest  decorations,  an  en- 
chanting ballet,  splendid  costumes,  beau- 
tiful scenery,  and  a  powerful  orchestra  of 
200  musicians, — are  all  here  united  to  be- 
wilder the  senses.  The  French  heroic 
opera  with  ballets,  the  opera  seria,  and 
some  pantomimic  ballets,  are  represented 
here.  The  serious  French  vocalism  can 
never  be  agreeable  to  an  ear  accustomed 
to  Italian  and  German  music,  especially 
when  it  is  carried  to  excess,  as  is  oflen 
done  in  this  theatre.  The  rhythmical  reci- 
tatives and  the  choruses  ai^e  more  pleas- 
ing. On  this  stage,  the  operas  of  Gluck 
and  Sacchini  are,  as  it  were,  at  home ;  and 
no  where  else  in  Europe  have  they  been 
represented  in  such  pei-fection.  The 
dances  which  accompany  the  grand  ope- 
ras, and  the  grand  pantomimic  ballets 
which  follow  the  opera,  excel  every  tiling 
of  the  kind,  except  the  grand  Italian  ope- 
ra in  London.  On  no  other  stage  on  the 
continent  is  the  ballet,  as  a  whole,  so  com- 
plete as  in  the  Paris  grand  opera.  The 
beautiful  opera  house  in  the  rue  Richelieu 
was  closed  afler  the  assassination  of  the 
duke  of  Berry  (q.  v.),  in  1820,  and  finally 
taken  down.  The  present  opera  house  in 
the  Chauss^e  d'Antin  was  opened  in  1821 ; 
it  accommodates  2000  persons.  The  most 
celebrated  singere  and  dancers  in  the  rec- 
ords of  this  theatre  are  Mad.  Guimard, 
St.  Huberty,  Amauld,  Armand,  Branchu, 
Madlle.  GardeI,andMM.Lais,  LauieZyVes- 
Uis,  Gardel,  Milon  and  Dunort  The  most 
eminent  recent  pei'formeis  nave  been  MM. 
Nourrit,  Derivis,  Dabadie,  Bonel,  Prevosl, 
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and  Mad.  flmwii,  Dabadie,  SaioTifle. 
The  best  femaJe  daocen  were  Mad.  Bigo- 
tini,  Hulio,  Aoatole,  Albeit,  Marinette, 
Faaoy  Bias,  Elie,  Noblet ;  and  the  male 
dancen  MM.  Paul,  Albeit,  NoUet,  Milon, 
Montjoie,  Capelle,  Coulon,  GoflBelin,  &c. 
3.  TMdJtrt  JFVanfots  (properiy  called  Pre- 
mier Thtdtrt  Frangm»\  in  the  rue  Riche- 
lieu, ia  connected  witn  the  Palais  RoyaL 
It  was  fint  opened  in  the  Hotel  Bourgogne, 
in  the  year  151&  In  1650,  Moliere  be- 
came an  actor  there.  In  1689,  it  was  re- 
moved to  the  rue  Fosses  St.  Germain ;  in 
1770,  40  the  Tuileries ;  in  1782,  to  the 
Odeon  ;  and,  in  1799,  when  this  was 
bunit,  to  the  present  edifice,  built  fa^  Louis. 
The  interior  is  a  sort  of  circus.  The  gal- 
lery is  supported  by  twenty-six  Doric  col- 
umns, which  form  a  complete  semicircle 
around  the  pit;  and  between  these  col- 
umns are  the  boxes.  The  theatre  was 
erected  in  1787—89,  and  in  1822  the  inte- 
rior was  wholly  new-modelled,  under  the 
direction  of  Percier  and  Fontaine.  The 
repertoiY  of  this  stage  consists  solely  of 
acknowledged  masterpieces  of  French 
classic  literature,  ancient  and  modem,  both 
tragedy  and  genteel  comedy.  It  is  veiy 
seldom  that  a  young  actor  yentures  to  at- 
tempt both  these  branches,  and  hence  the 
actors  are  generally  attached  to  one  or  the 
other  exclusively.  The  immortal  chtf- 
d^ttwnrtg  of  Comeille,  Racine,  Voltaire, 
Crtbillon  and  Moliere  are  here  performed. 
Genteel  comedy  seems  here  to  be  in  its 
native  home.  Truth,  and  nature,  and  ele- 
vated dmplicity,  conspire  to  make  the  per- 
fbrmanoes  attractive  and  interesting.  The 
scenery  is  truly  enchanting.  The  follow- 
ing performers  have  rendered  their  names 
classic  here: — ^Baron,  Brizard,  Lekain, 
Cloirval,  Mol^,  Larive,  Fleury,  Aufresne, 
Dufresne,  Grandmenil,  Grandval,  Monvel, 
St.  Phal,  Preville,  Sl  Prix,  Vanbove ;  and 
the  actresses  Lecouvreur,  Gaussin,  Du- 
mesnil,  Clairon,  Devienne,  Contat,  Rau- 
couit  The  tragic  department  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  Lafont,  and  Mad.  Duches- 
nois  and  Paradol ;  the  comic  in  those  of 
Damas,  Faure,  Granville,  Michelot,  Bap- 
tiste,  Michot  and  Armand,  in  connexion 
with  Mile.  Mars  (one  of  the  first  actresses 
that  ever  graced  the  French  stage).  Mad. 
Bourgoinff,  Leverd,  Hervey,  Dupuis  and 
Mante.  £  The  comic  opera  (called,  also, 
the  Comidu  LjpriquA  and  the  Thialrt  Feu- 
deott)  isone  of  the  most  fescinating  of  the 
French  theatres.  The  principal  composers 
for  this  opera  have  been  Nicolo,M^hui,Ber- 
ton,  Qritiy,  Dalayrac,  Monsigny,  Boyel- 
dieu,  Blangini,  Soli^,  Dezedes,  &c ;  the 
principal  writen  Etienne  and  Hofiinan, 


BoniDy,  Naatenil,  Sedaine,  Daval,  Dupa 
ty,  Scnbe,  Ice  Among  the  heel  actois 
are  Martin,  whose  peffonnancca,  in  his 
own  department,  are  inimitaUe ;  Chenaid, 
Juliet,  Ponchard,  Hue^  Daiancouit,  Cas- 
tel ;  and  Mesdames  Boulanger,  Ponchard, 
Paul,  Pradher,  Rigaud,  &c  4.  VOdbimy 
or  Second  Tki^bre  Drancaigy  in  the  sulNfffo 
Sl  Getmain,  near  the  Luxembourg,  was 
built  in  1791,  under  the  superintendence 
of  P^pe  and  Wailly.  It  warn  then  called 
the  TlUairt  FVoHfaUj  as  the  first  company 
to  which  that  name  had  been  civen  per- 
formed in  IL  In  1790^  it  warn  burnt,  but 
was  rebuilt  and  occuuied  Inr  a  second 
company,  set  up  to  rival  the  first  Fieoch 
theatre ;  it  was  then  called  TlkMrt  de 
POdian.  In  1818,  it  was  again  burnt,  but 
was  reopened  in  1819.  The  architecture 
of  the  Odhn  is  rich  and  beautifid,  and  its 
accommodations  are  excellent.  The  same 
meces  are  performed  as  in  the  PrtmUr 
Thidbrt  jFVampoif,  and  the  two  stages  are 
engaged  in  a  constant  competition.  The 
older  repertoiy  of  the  classic  French  dram- 
atists is  open  to  both  theatres.  Of  the 
living  poets,  each  stace  has  its  distinct 
repertory.  Mademoiselle  George  is  the 
chief  support  of  the  Odion.  In  the  char- 
acters of  Medea,  Semiramis,  Phaedra,  Mer- 
ope,  Agrippina,  and  Salome  (in  Let 
MaduiUtSf  by  Soumet),  this  actress  at- 
tracts the  hl|^est  applause.  In  tragedy, 
Joanny,  Lafiurgue  and  David,  and  in  com- 
edy, Faure  and  the  younger  George,  are 
the  principal  actore.  5.  Italian  open. 
This  theatre  attracts  the  first  societv  in  the 
fiehionable  worid  of  Paris.  The  mterior 
is  convenient  and  beautifiil.  The  orches- 
tra is  considered  perfect  of  the  kind.  The 
Italian  opera  is  patronised  by  the  govetfi- 
roent,  as  a  school  of  vocal  music,  and  the 
managers  are  carefiil  to  maintain  a  com- 
plete and  skilful  company.  The  puUic 
have  here  been  delighted  by  the  singinc 
and  acting  of  Mad.  Fodor,  Galli,  Pasta  and 
Cinti.  The  best  perfonnere  connected 
with  this  sta^  have  been  DongeUi,  Gar- 
cia, Graciani,  Pellegrini,  Levasseur,  Bor- 
dogui,  Zuchelli. — Next  to  these  Ave  prin- 
ci|Md  theatres  come  the  three  smaller  pop- 
ular theatres,  fi^quented  principally  by  the 
lower  classes.  6.  Tkiairt  du  VaudkHUj 
in  Chartres  street.  7.  Gysnuue  Drama- 
Hque;  and,  8.  Thidtredef  FarUUs^  both 
in  the  boulevards.  These  theatres  dis- 
play to  perfection  the  exhaustless  gayety 
of  the  French  people ;  theu:  wit,  and  dis- 
position to  make  themselves  menry  at  the 
most  trifling  occunence,  and  to  make  the 
most  of  a  ban  mot  or  a  pun.  The  amaU 
pieces  peifonned  in  these  theatres  cootaio 
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DO  deep-laid  plot,  and  are  not  accompani- 
ed by  any  magnificent  decorations.  They 
are  written  merely  for  wit,  and  seem  de- 
signed to  increase  the  natural  aptness  of 
the  nation  to  laugh  at  every  thing.  The 
-  lash  of  satire,  indeed,  is  always  heard,  but 
applied  for  amusement,  and  not  to  gratify 
malice.  The  songs  which  animate  the 
performances  are  of  a  popular  cast, 
and  are  heard  in  every  street  Noth- 
ing appears  in  the  highest  theatres  which 
is  not  parodied  here,  and  the  house  is  fit)- 
quenUy  entertained  with  the  tricks  of  har- 
lequin. The  GymnoK  was  long  the  most 
popular  of  these  three  theatres,  and  its  in- 
come exceeded  that  of  the  first  TlUdirt 
Frangau,  The  FaudeoUU  is  at  present 
on  the  decline.  A  large  number  of  poets 
write  for  these  theatres.  One  of  the  most 
popular  is  Scribe.  9.  Thidtrt  de  la 
I^orUSL Martin;  10.  TM&trt  <U  la  GaieU ; 
11.  Ambiga  Coifitgriie,  in  the  boulevards, 
represent  chiefly  tne  melo-drama,  panto- 
mime and  ballet  The  two  latter  are  design- 
edprincipally  for  the  lower  ranks.  13.  In 
1821,  the  Panorama  Dratnatique  was  open- 
ed. No  pieces  are  peiibrmed  here  in 
which  there  are  more  than  two  perfbnn- 
ei&  13.  In  1817,  the  Cirque  CH^pique 
was  opened  by  Franconi,  where  horses 

Sy  the  chief  part  14.  The  Soiries  dt 
Ctrnife,  likewise  denominated  the  Thi- 
li/re  de  Magie^  represents  the  conjuration 
of  spirits,  philosophical  experiments,  feats 
of  ventrilcKiuism,  &c 

Paeib  ;  the  son  of  Priam,  king  of  Tro^, 
by  Hecuba;  also  called .^{exoiufer.  His 
mother,  in  the  first  month  of  her  preg- 
nancy, had  dreamed  that  she  should  bring 
forth  a  torch,  which  would  set  fire  to  her 
palace.  The  soothsayera  foretold  the  ca- 
umicies  which  might  be  expected  from 
the  imprudence  other  son,  and  which 
would  end  in  the  destruction  (^  Troy. 
Priam,  to  prevent  so  great  an  evil,  ordered 
his  slave  Archelaus  to  destroy  the  child. 
The  slave  exposed  him  on  mount  Ida, 
where  the  shepherds  educated  him  as  their 
own  son.  Some  attribute  the  preserva- 
tion of  his  Ufe  to  the  tenderness  of  a  she- 
bear,  who  suckled  him.  Young  Paris  gave 
early  proofs  of  courage  and  intrepidity, 
and  his  graceful  countenance  and  manly 
deportment  recommended  him  to  the  fa- 
vor of  (Enone,  a  nymph  of  Ida,  whom 
he  married.  At  the  marriage  of  Peleus 
and  Thetis,  the  goddess  of  discord  (see 
Eria)  threw  into  the  assembly- of  the  gods, 
who  were  at  the  nuptials,  a  golden  apple, 
on  which  were  written  the  words  Dtiur 
puUhriori,  Juno,  Venus  and  Minerva 
claimed  the  prize,  and  the  decision  was 


referred  to  Pftris,  The  g[oddesses  appear- 
ed before  their  judge  without  any  cover- 
ing or  ornament,  and  each  tried,  b^  prom- 
ises and  entreaties,  to  influence  his  judg- 
ment Juno  promised  him  a  kingdom, 
Minerva  military  glory,  and  Venus  the 
fi&irest  woman  in  tne  world  for  his  wife 
Paris  adjudged  the  prize  to  Venus.  This 
decision  drew  upon  the  judge  and  his  fam 
ily  the  resentment  of  the  two  other  god- 
desses. Soon  afler,  Priam  proposed  a 
contest  among  his  sons  and  otiier  princes, 
and  promised  to  reward  the  conqueror 
with  the  finest  bull  of  mount  Ida,  which 
was  found  in  tiie  poflseasion  of  Paris,  who 
reluctantly  yielded  it  up.  The  shepherd, 
desirous  of  obtaining  again  this  favorite 
animal,  went  to  IVoy,  entered  the  lists  of 
the  combatants,  and  obtained  the  victory. 
Hector,  enraged  to  see  himself  conquered 
by  a  stranger,  pursued  him  closely ;  and 
Paris  must  have  fallen  a  victim  to  his 
brother^  resentment,  had  he  not  fled  to 
the  altar  of  Jupiter.  Cassandra  discover- 
ed tiiat  he  was  her  brother,  and  Priam  ac- 
knowledged Paris  as  his  son.  Paris  recol- 
lected that  he  was  to  be  the  husband  of  the 
fiurest  of  women.  Helen  was  the  fairestwo- 
man  of  the  age,  and  Venus  had  promised 
her  to  him.  lie  therefore  visited  Sparta, 
the  residence  of  Helen,  who  had  married 
Menelaus,  and  was  received  with  every 
mark  of  respect ;  but  he  abused  the  hoepi- 
talitv  of  Menelaus,  and  pereuaded  Helen 
to  elope  with  him.  (See  Hden,)  Greece 
took  up  arms  in  the  cause  of  Menelaus ; 
Agamemnon  was  chosen  general  of  the 
combined  forc^  and  a  war  was  begun. 
Paris  fought  with  courage,  and,  according 
to  some,  killed  Achilles  witii  one  of  his 
arrows.  The  death  of  Paris  is  difl*erent)y 
related. 

Paris,  the  abb6,  was  the  son  of  a  coun- 
sellor to  the  pariiament,  and  was  bom  at 
Paris  in  1690.  He  embraced  the  ecclesi- 
astical profession,  and  took  deacon's  or- 
ders, and,  in  the  disputes  occasioned  by 
the  bull  Unigtniiu8f  attached  himself  to 
the  Jansenist  partv.  Upon  the  death  of 
his  fiither,  the  abM  Paris  renounced  ail 
claim  to  his  patrimonial  inheritance,  in  fa- 
vor of  a  younger  brother,  and  devoted 
himself  to  a  life  of  poverty,  livins  m  a 
poor  little  house  in  the  subuii)  of  Marcel, 
where  he  passed  his  time  in  prayer  and  iu 
making  stockings  for  the  poor.  He  died 
in  17S&,  and  was  buried  in  the  church- 
yard of  St  Medard.  On  his  death,  the 
Jansenists  used  his  credit  to  revive  their 
sinking  influence,  by  iiiakin|^  his  tomb 
the  seat  of  their  pretended  miracles ;  and 
so  fiu*  did  the  delusion  gain  ground,  that|- 
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in  1732,  it  was  found  necessaiy  to  have 
the  church-yard  walled  up.  Tlje  abbe 
Paris  wrote  a  Commentary-  on  the  Gos- 
pel of  St  Matthew;  an  Explanation 
of  the  nine  fint  Chapters  of  tlie  Epistle 
of  Sl  Paul  to  the  Romans;  on  the  Gala- 
tians ;  and  an  Analysis  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews.    (See  Jaiuenius,) 

Paris,  Matthew,  an  English  historian, 
was  a  Benedictine  monk  ot  the  congrega- 
tion of  Clusny,  in  the  monastery  of  St. 
Alban's,  and  died  in  1259.  His  priiiciiMd 
work  is  his  Histona  Mcgor^  of  which  we 
have  only  remaining  tlie  annals  of  eight 
kings,  from  the  beginning  of  tlie  Con- 

?ueror's  reign  to  the  end  of  that  of  Henry 
II,  the  latter  years  being  added,  it  is  sup- 
]]osed,  by  William  Rishanger,  a  monk  of 
the  same  monastery.  It  is  composed  with 
candor  and  impartiality.  He  also  wrote 
Histona  Mnor,  an  abridgment  of  the  for- 
mer, which  is  extant  in  manuscript,  and 
some  other  works,  which  are  supposed 
to  have  perished. 
Paris,  Piaster  of.  (See  Gypsum.) 
Parisienne,  La,  or,  property,  La 
Marche  Parisie^nk;  a  song  composed 
by  M.  Casimir  Delavigne,  immediately 
after  or  during  the  French  revolution  of 
1830.  This  song  was,  and  still  is,  very 
popular,  and  may  be  compared,  as  to  its 
character  and  the  excitement  vtrhich  pro- 
duced it,  to  the  Marseillaise  hymn.  (See 
MarseiUaist,) 

Park,  Mungo ;  an  enterprising  traveller, 
who  fell  a  victim  to  his  repeated  attempts 
to  explore  the  interior  of  the  African  con- 
tinent His  father  was  a  farmer,  and  he 
was  bom  near  Selkirk,  in  Scotland,  Sept. 
10, 1771.  He  was  educated  for  the  medi- 
cal profession,  and,  after  having  studied 
at  Edinburgh  for  three  years,  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a  surgeon  of  Selkirk.  On 
quitting  this  situation,  he  went  to  London, 
and  then  made  a  voyage  to  the  East  In- 
dies, as  assistant  surgeon  on  board  one 
of  the  company's  vessels.  Returning  to 
England,  he  engaged  in  an  expedition  to 
the  intertropical  regions  of  Africa,  to  trace 
the  course  of  the  river  Niger,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  African  society.  He  ar- 
rived on  the  coasts  of  Senegal  in  June, 
1795,  and,  having  made  liiuiself  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Mandingo  languafre,  com- 
menced his'  journey,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  encountered  great  dangers ;  in 
spite  of  which  he  prosecuted  his  under- 
taking till  he  bad  reached  the  banks  of  a 
larjge  river,  which  appeared  to  be  the 
object  of  his  researches.  The  state  of 
destitution  to  which  he  had  been  reduced, 
rendered  it  almost  impossible  for  him  to 


proceed,  and  he  therefore  returned  to- 
wards the  coast,  and  arrived  in  Engiand 
at  the  end  of  the  year  1797.  Of  his  inter- 
esting discovericshc  published  an  account 
in  his  Travels  in  the  Interior  of  Africa,  in 
1795,  W  and  W  (4to,  1799).  Mr.  Parit 
then  engaged  in  practice  as  a  surgeon,  at 
PeeUes,  in  his  native  country,  in  1801. 
In  180^  Park  was  appointed  by  ^rern- 
meut  to  command  a  new  expedition  to 
explore  the  course  of  the  Niger.  His  first 
journey  had  made  known  its  easterly 
course  (j^ee  ^^tr\f  but  he  had  not  been 
able  to  follow  it  nown  to  its  mouth.  Hi^ 
plan  now  was  to  cross  the  country  from 
the  western  coast,  enter  Bambaia,  con- 
struct two  boats,  and,  embarking  on  the 
river,  reach  the  sea.  He  set  out  front 
Pisania,  on  the  Gambia,  in  April,  witlt 
thirty -six  Europeans,  of  whom  thirty  were 
soldiers,  and  tlie  rest  mechanics,  and  lib- 
erally provided  with  presents  and  mer- 
chandise. His  impatience  had  led  him  to 
set  out  in  the  wet  season,  and  of  thirty- 
eight  men  who  had  left  the  coast  with 
him,8even  only  survived  when  he  reached 
the  Niger,  in  August  Havins  finally  pro- 
cured permission  to  build  a  bCNBt  at  San- 
sanding,  he  embarked  at  that  place  No- 
vember 17.  Four  Europeans  only  sur- 
vived to  embark  with  him.  Some  tiu^e 
having  elapsed  without  any  inteUi^nce 
being  received  of  him,  Isaaco,  his  inter- 
pi^er  (who  had  been  sent  back  with 
communications  from  the  Niger),  was 
despatched  to  procure  information.  Isaaco 
succeeded  in  finding  the  person  who  had 
taken  his  place  as  mterpreter,  and  fiom 
him  received  a  journal  containing  an  ac- 
count of  the  voyage,  from  which  it  ap- 
peared, that  the  party  was  attacked  by  the 
natives  at  Boussa,  and  all  killed,  with  the 
exception  of  one  slave.  Clapperton  (q.  v.\ 
in  his  second  journey,  received  accounts 
confirming  this  statement,  and  visited  the 
spot  where  the  travellers  perished.  He 
was  also  informed  that  the  suluin  of  You- 
ri  had  some  of  Park's  papeis,  which  he 
was  willing  to  give  up  to  him,if  he  would 
pay  him  a  visit.  The  Landers  (q.  v.)  also 
visited  the  place,  and  were  shown  by  the 
sultan,  or  king,  one  of  Park's  books,  which 
they  describe  as  a  nautical  book,  containing 
tables  of  logtu'ithms.  The  Journal  of 
Park's  second  Expedition  was  published, 
with  a  memoir  of  his  life,  in  1815. 
Park  of  Artillery.  (See  ,M3leryJ) 
Parlebtent.  (See  the  next  article  kr 
the  French  parliaments  and  the  parliament 
of  Great  Britain.) 

Parliament.     The  name  paHiament 
(French,  parUmtnt)  was  formerly  given 
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lo  the  highest  courts  in  Fnnce,  Naples, 
and  some  other  couDtries.    They  orig- 
inated firom  the  ancient  diets  and  courts, 
held  by  the  kings,  which  were  called  par- 
{tomenif,  particularly  if  held  at  extraordi- 
nary times.     The  herons  decided  legal 
cases,  with  the  aid  of  the  deigy,  the 
magnates,  and  the  chancellor,  as  was  nat- 
ural in  times  when  the  three  branches  of 
S>yemnient  were  so  confusedly  mingled, 
ut  the  kings  of  France  soon  appointed 
counsellors  versed  in  the  law  to  decide 
the  complaints  and  appeals  brouri3t  to 
their  court  by  the  inhabitants  of  their 
hereditaiy  lands ;  and  the  same  was  done 
by  the  feudal  princes,  the  dukes  of  Nor- 
mandy, Guienne,  Burgundy,  Brittany,  and 
the  prince-counts  of  Champagne,  Tou- 
louse, Provence,  &c.    These  counsellon 
were  not,  originally,  proper  judges,  but 
merely  made  reports,  and  always  followed 
the  court     But  what  John  of  England 
had  been  obliged  to  promise  in  the  Bfagna 
Charta,  as  eimy  as  1215, — a  permanent 
court,  confined  to  one  place, — was,  bv 
degrees,  demanded  in  all  countries.    Phil- 
ip IV  (the  Fair)  of  France  established  a 
permanent  court  at  Paris,  in  12d4,  for  the 
provinces  belonging  to  the  immediate  do- 
mains of  the  crown,  which  were  divided 
into  fbur  districts.    In  1305,  this  institution 
was  enlaiiged.  In  the  beginning,  this  court 
hekl  but  two  sessions  snnually,  continu- 
ing, however,  for  weeks  and  months,  viz. 
at  Eiaster  and  All-Saints;  but  when  the 
business  of  the  court  increased,  its  sessions 
became  permanent,  in  1422.    The  vassals 
of  the  royal  hereditary  dominions  had 
seats  and  votes  in  the  narliament,  which, 
at  a  later  period,  passea  over  to  the  peers 
of  France ;  but  the  business  actually  fell 
upon  the  counseltors,  who  were  lawyers. 
The  parliament  of  Paris  consisted,  betbre 
the  French  revolution,  of  five  chambers^ 
the  grantP  cfumtbrej  with  ten  presidents, 
twenty-five  temporal  and  twelve  spiritual 
counsellors,  three  diambns  des  enquiies, 
each  with  two  presidents  and  twenty-three 
counsellors,  and  the  chambre  des  requites, 
with  two  presidents  and  fourteen  coun- 
sellors.   Criminal  cases  were  tried  in  the 
chawbrt  de  la  Toumdkj  in  which  mem- 
bers of  all  the  chambers  sat  in  turn.    The 
crown  advocates  (q.  v.)  belonged  also  to 
the  parliaments,  with  above  mK)  lawyers 
and  a  great  number  of  subahems.    Some 
of  the  feudal  principalities,  even  before 
their  union  with  the  crown,  had  similar 
tribunals;    the  county  of  Toulouse,  for 
instance,  had  a  parliament,   Normandjr 
her  great  feudal  court  (scaeearium  or  echt- 
qmer)  at  Rouen.    Afbr  the  union  with 
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the  crown,  pariiaments  were  erected,  by 
degrees,  fer  the  other  provinces;  at  Tou- 
louse, at  Grenoble  for  Dauphin^  Bor- 
deaux for  Guienne,  Dnon  fer  Burgundy, 
Besan^n  fer  Franche  Comt^,  Rouen,  Aix 
fer  Provence,  Pau  for  Beam,  Rennes  for 
Brittanv,  Metz  for  the  three  bishoprics 
Metz,  Toul  and  Verdun,  Douay  fer  Flan 
ders,  and  Nancy  for  Lorraine.  The  form 
of  pubhcation  of  the  royal  decrees  con- 
sisted in  sending  them  to  the  pariiaments,  * 
which  entered  them  in  the  registers,  and  - 
transmitted  them  to  the  lower  courts.  ' 
This  gave  to  these  courts  a  peculiar  politi- 
cal influence.  They  insisted  that  they 
had  the  right  to  make  protestations  to  the 
king  against  decrees,  and  that  thus  tliey 
represented  the  estates  of  the  realm.  In 
eany  times,  the  court  sometimes  yielded. 
From  the  time  of  Louis  XIV,  however, 
the  registering  of  the  decree  was  general- 
ly obtained  by  the  king's  appearing  per- 
sonally in  parliament,  when  no  debate 
was  permitted,  and  the  registering  was 
ordered  {lU  de  jusUce,  q.  v.).  Refractory 
parliaments  were  banished  to  Tours,  Com- 
piegne,  Orleans.  But  the  resistance  of 
the  pariiaments  could  not  always  be  thus 
overcome.  The  parliaments  whose  mem- 
bera  had  bought  their  places,  for  the  sake 
of  the  dignity,  showed  great  obstinacy,  and 
it  was  sometimes  necessary  to  yield  to 
them.  Hence  Louis  XV,  towards  the  eod 
of  his  reign,  adopted  a  bolder  and  more 
fundamental  measure :  all  the  old  pariia- 
ments were  abolished  in  1771,  the  sums 
fer  which  the  places  had  been  bought 
were  paid  back,  the  new  places  filled  by 
the  king  only,  and  the  old  members,  in 
part,  banished  to  small  and  remote  towns, 
and,  in  pan,  imprisoned.  For  a  long 
time,  no  lawyer  was  willing  to  plead  be- 
fere  the  new  courts;  and  when,  at  length, 
the  administration  of  justice  was  recom- 
menced, the  king  died,  and  Louis  XVI 
restored  the  old  pariiaments.  They  im- 
mediately renewed  their  opposition  to 
the  court,  the  ministers,  and  the  superior 
clergy ;  refusing  every  tinng,  just  and  un- 
just, desired  by  the  court  The  arch- 
bishop of  Sens  abolished  tliem  again 
in  1788;  but  the  courts  established  by 
him  were  acknowledged  bv  no  one.  At 
length,  the  parliament  declared  that  the 
assembly  of^the  states-general  alone  was 
capable  of  granting  what  the  government 
desired,  and  thus  gave  the  ngnal  to  that 
revolution  in  which  it  was  one  of  the 
first  thinra  overthrown.  In  the  article 
France,  division  FVanee  h^ore  the  Revo- 
lution,  we  have  spoken  of  the  political  m- 
fluence  of  these  bodies  upon  the  whole 
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oifsnization  of  goTernment.  They  a»- 
■umed  all  characteiis,  the  judicial,  legisla- 
tive, and  often  executive. — ^We  refer,  for 
further  information,  to  Meyer's  Emii^ 
Ongtne  ei  Progris  des  InstuuHona  Judi- 
dam  dea  princwaux  Pays  de  VEurope 
(Hague,  1819). 

Padiament  of  Gnat  BrUain.  A  slietch 
of  its  constitutional  power  an<i  organ- 
ization is  ffiven  in  the  article  Oreai 
Britain.  If  important  changes  should 
take  place  in  its  orsanizatiou  before  we 
arrive  at  the  article  Ke/ormy  tliey  will  be 
treated  under  that  bead.  At  present  we 
shall  only  give  some  particulars  respecting 
the  forms  of  doing  buisness  in  parliament. 
The  method  of  making  laws  is  much  the 
same  in  both  houses.  In  each  house  the 
act  of  the  majority  binds  the  whole ;  and 
this  majority  is  declared  by  votes  openly 
dven;  not  privately  or  by  ballot.  To 
bring  a  bill  mto  the  house  of  commons, 
if  the  relief  sought  by  it  is  of  a  private  na- 
ture, it  is  first  necessary  to  preftT  a  peti- 
tion; which  must  be  presented  by  a 
member,  and  usually  sets  forth  the  griev- 
ance desired  to  be  remedied.  This  pe- 
tition (when  founded  on  facts  that  may  be 
disputed)  is  referred  to  a  committee  of 
members,  who  examine  the  matter  al- 
leged, and  report  to  the  house ;  and  then 
(or  otherwise  upon  the  mere  petition) 
leave  is  given  to  brin^  in  the  bill.  In 
public  matters,  the  bill  is  brought  in  upon 
motion  made  to  the  house,  witliout  ariv 
petition.  (In  the  house  of  lords,  if  the  bill 
begins  there,  it  is,  when  of  a  private  na- 
ture, referred  to  two  of  the  judges,  to  ex- 
amine and  report  the  state  of  the  facts  al- 
leged, to  see  that  all  necessary  parties  con- 
sent, and  to  settle  all  points  of  technical 
propriety.)  This  is  read  a  first  time,  and, 
after  a  convenient  interval,  a  second  time ; 
and,  afler  each  reading,  the  speaker  puts 
the  question  whether  it  shall  proceed 
any  further.  The  introduction  of  the  bill 
may  be  originally  opposed,  as  the  bill 
itself  may,  at  either  of  the  readinss; 
and  if  the  oppo^tion  succeeds,  the  bill 
must  be  dropped  for  that  session ;  as  it 
must,  also,  if  opposed  with  success  iii  any 
of  the  subsequent  stages.  Aiber  the  sec- 
ond reading,  it  is  committed,  that  is,  refer- 
red to  a  committee,  which  is  cither  se- 
lected by  the  house  in  matters  of  small 
importance,  or  else,  if  the  bill  is  a  matter 
of  great  or  national  consequence,  the 
house  resolves  itself  into  a  committee  of 
the  whole  house.  A  committee  of  the 
whole  house  is  composed  of  every  mem- 
ber ;  and,  to  form  it,  the  speaker  quits  the 
chair  (another  member  being  appointed 


chairman/,  and  may  sit  and  debate  as  a 
private  member.     In  these  commlttecse, 
the  bill  is  debated  clause  by  clause,  amend- 
ments made,  the  blanks  filled  up,  and 
sometimes  the  bill  entirely  new-modelled. 
Afte^  it  has  gone  through  the  commiue^, 
the  chairman  reports  it  to  the  house,  with 
such  amendments  as  the  committee  Imve 
made;  and  then  the  house  re-consider 
the  whole  bill  again,  and  the  question  is 
repeatedly  put  upon   every  clause  aud 
amendment      When    the    house    have 
agreed  or  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  committee,  and  sometimes  added 
new  amendments  of  their  own,  the  bill  is 
then  ordered  to  be  engroased,  or  written 
in  a  strong,  gross  hand,  on  one  or  more 
long  rolls  of  parchment  sewed  together. 
When  this  is  finished,  it  is  read  a  diird 
time,    and    amendments   are  sometimes 
then  made  to  it ;  and,  if  a  new  clause  be 
added,  it  is  done  by  tacking  a  separate 
piece  of  fuirehnient  on  the  bill,  which  is 
called  a  rider.    The  speaker  then  again 
o|)cns  the  contents;  and,  holding  it  up  in 
his  hands,  puts  the  question  whether  the 
bill  shall  (mss.    If  this  be  agreed  to,  the 
title  is  then  settied.    Afler  this,  one  of  the 
members  is  directed  to  carry  it  to  tho 
lords,  and  desire  their  concurrence,  who, 
attended  by  several  more,  carries  it  to  the 
bar  of  the  house  of  peers,  and  there  de- 
livera  it  to  their  speaker,  who  comes  down 
from  his  woolsack  to  receive  it.    It  there 
passes  through  the  same  forms  as  in  the 
other  house  (except  engrossing,  which  is 
already  done),  and  if  rejected,  no  nK>re 
notice  is  taken,  but  it  passes  svb  siUniioj  to 
prevent  unbecoming  altercations.    But  if 
it  be  agreed  to,  the  lords  send  a  message 
by  two  masters  in  chancery  (or,  some- 
times, in  matters  of  high  importance,  by 
two  of  the  judges),  that  they  have  agreed 
to  the  same;  and  the  bill  remains  with 
the  lords,  if  they  have  made  no  amend- 
ment to  it.    But  if  any  amendments  are 
made,  such  amendments  are  sent  down 
with  the  bill  to  receive  the  concurrence 
of    the    commons.     If    the    commons 
disagree  to  the  amendments,  a  confer- 
ence usually  follows  between  members 
deputed  from  each  house,  who,  for  the 
most  part,  settle  and  adjust  the  diflferenee ; 
but  if  both  houses  remain  inflexible,  the 
bill  is  dropped.    If  the  commons  agree  to 
the  amendments,  the  bill  is  sent  tmck  to 
the  lords  by  one  of  the  members,  with  a 
message    to    acquaint    them    therewitii. 
The  same  forms  are  observed,  muiaHs 
muUauHSf  when  the   bill  begins  in  the 
house  of  lords.    But  when  an  act  of  grace 
or  pardon  is  passed,  it  is  first  signed  by 
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htf  majesty,  and  then  read  once  only  in 
each  of  the  houees,  without  any  new  en- 
eroaBinff  or  amendment.  And  when  both 
houses  have  done  with  any  bU),  it  always 
is  deposited  in  the  house  of  peers,  to  wait 
the  royal  assent,  except  in  the  case  of  a 
money  bill,  which,  after  receiving  the 
concurrence  of  the  lords,  is  sent  back  to 
the  house  of  commons.  The  answer  to 
the  question  put  by  the  speaker,  or  the 
chairman,  in  the  house  of  commons,  is 
Aytj  or  ^0 ;  and,  in  the  house  of  peers, 
ConUnly  or  ATct  content.  The  royal  assent 
to  bills  may  be  given,  1.  in  person.  When 
the  king  is  to  pass  biHs  in  person,  he  ap- 
pears on  his  throne  in  the  house  of  peersi 
in  his  royal  robes,  with  the  crown  on  his 
heady  and  attended  by  his  great  officers 
of  state  and  heralds,  and  sends  fi>r  the 
house  of  commons  to  the  house  of  peers ; 
the  speaker  carries  up  the  money  bill,  or 
bills,  in  his  hand ;  and,  in  delivering  them, 
he  addresses  his  majesty  in  a  solemn 
speech,  in  which  he  seldom  fiiils  to  extol 
the  generosity  and  loyalty  of  the  com- 
mons, and  to  tell  his  majesty  how  neces- 
sary it  is  to  be  frugal  of  the  public  money. 
'I'he  titles  of  all  bills  that  have  passed  both 
houses  are  read ;  and  the  king's  answer  is 
declared  by  the  clerk  of  the  parliament  in 
Norman-French.  If  the  king  consents  to 
a  public  bill,  the  clerk  usuiuly  declares, 
LtToyle  veut  (The  king  wills  it  so  to  be) ; 
if  to  a  private  Dili,  SaUjaU  comme  ilestdi- 
tibi  (Be  it  as  it  is  desired).  If  the  king 
refuses  his  assent,  it  is  in  the  gentle  Ian- 
gua^  of  Le  ny  s^cmisera  (The  king  will 
advise  upon  it).  When  a  money  bill  is 
passed,  it  is  carried  up  and  presented  to 
the  king  by  the  speaker  of  the  house  of 
commons,  and  the  royal  assent  is  thus  ex- 
pressed, Le  ray  remtrcie  sea  loyaux  n^eta, 
accepU  kur  kmhfolencej  d  auasi  le.  veut 
(The  king  thanks  his  loyal  subjects,  ac- 
cepts their  benevolence,  and  wills  it  so  to 
be).  In  case  of  an  act  of  grace,  which 
originally  proceeds  from  tlie  crovni,  and 
has  the  royal  assent  in  the  first  stage  of 
it,  the  clerk  of  the  parliament  thus  pro- 
nounces the  gratitude  of  the  subject ;  Le 
prdlaiSi  se^neurs,  d  c&mmunSy  en  ce  present 
parlement  asseinhUeSj  otu  nom  de  torn  vaus 
autres  sujeta,  remereient  iris  humUement 
vatre  mt^esU,  et  prient  h  Dieu  vaus  doimer 
en  santi  honite  trie  et  longue  (The  prelates, 
kHxis,  and  commons,  in  tliis  present  par- 
liament assembled,  in  the  name  of  all 
your  other  subjecls,  most  humbly  thank 
your  majesty,  and  pray  to  God  to  grant 
YOU  in  health  a  long  and  happy  life). 
2.  The  king  may  give  his  assent  by  letters 
patent  under  his  great  seal  signed  with  his 


hand,  and  notified,  in  his  absence,  to  both 
houses  assembled  together  in  the  upper 
house,  by  commissionerB  eonnsting  of 
certain  peeis,  named  in  the  letters^  And^ 
when  the  Inll  has  received  the  royal  as- 
sent in  either  of  these  ways,  it  is  then,  and 
not  before,  a  statute  or  act  of  parliament. 
This  statute  or  act  is  placed  among  the 
records  of  the  kingdom ;  there  needing  no 
formal  promulgation  to  give  it  the  force 
of  a  law,  as  vras  necessary  by  the  civil  law 
with  regard  to  the  emperor's  edicts ;  be- 
cause every  man  in  England  is,  in  judg- 
ment of  law,  party  to  2ie  making  of  an 
act  of  pariiaiment,  being  present  thereat 
by  his  representativee.  Howem«  copies 
thereof  are  usuaUv  printed  at  the  Idng^i 
press,  for  the  inrormatMn  of  the  whole 
land.  An  act  of  parliament  cannot  h^ 
altered,  amended,  dispensed  with,  sus^ 
pended,  or  repealed,  but  in  the  same  forma, 
and  by  the  same  authority  of  parliament; 
for  it  is  a  maxim  in  law,  that  it  requires 
the  same  strength  to  dissolve  as  to  create 
an  obligation.  The  forms  ef  doing  busi- 
ness in  the  congress  of  the  U.  States  are 
substantially  the  same  as  in  the  English 
pariiament 

Parma  ;  a  duchv  in  Upper  Italy, 
bounded  bv  the  Milanese  on  the  north 
and  west,  by  the  Modenese  on  the  east, 
and  the  Apennines  on  the  south,,  and  com- 
posed of  the  duchies  of  Parma,  Piacenzft 
and  Guastalla ;  2200  sauare  miles ;  419,201 
inhabitanta  It  is  billy,  but  fertile  and 
highly  cultivated,  yielding  com,  wine 
{vino  sanio)f  silk,  oil,  hemp.  The  breeding 
of  sheep  is  also  much  attended  to.  The 
principal  manufacture  is  that  of  siHc.  The 
capital,  Parma,  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name,  is  a  fortified  place,  with  35,000  in- 
habitants. The  streets  are  for  the  most 
part  handsome,  and  the  houses  well  built. 
The  churches  contain  the  masterpieces  ot 
Correggio,  Lanfranco  and  Mazzuoli  |8ur- 
named  B  Pannegiano\  who  were  bom 
here.  The  cathedral  contains  the  cele- 
brated fiiesco  of  Correggio,  the  Assump- 
tion of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  is  much 
injured,  and  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sep- 
ulchre, the  Madonna  delta  ScudeHa  of  the 
same  master.  The  church  of  the  Madon- 
na delta  Steccata  is  worth  visiting  for  the 
monuments  of  the  Famese,  and  the 
capuchin  monastery  for  its  paintings. 
Among  the  other  buildings  and  institu- 
tions of  the  city,  are  the  ducal  palace,  with 
a  gallery  of  paintings  and  wprks  of  art,  - 
the  finest  pieces  of  which,  however,  were 
carried  to  Naples  in  1734;  an  excellent 
libraiy ;  an  academy  of  belles-letbes  and 
the  fine  arts,  founded  in  1765 ;  the  unl- 
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▼Bnity,  with  400  atudents;  the  opem 
houses  built  in  1618,  which  10  the  largest 
la  Euipope ;  the  theatre,  &c.  The  Bodo- 
ni  preea,  to  which  belonjff  maauscnpls  in 
206  languagee,  is  one  of  the  fint  in  £u- 
vope.  Paraia,  with  Piacenza,  anciently 
belonged  to  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and,  at  a  later 
period,  to  the  confederacy  of  Lombard 
citiea.  The  houses  of  Este  and  Visconti 
w«re  in  possession  of  Parma  for  some 
time.  Louis  XII  conquered  both  cities ; 
and,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  league  of 
Gatnbray  (1506),  pope  Julius  II  reduced 
them.  Pope  Paul  III,  of  the  house  of 
Famese  (q.  v.),  raised  Parma,  with  Pia- 
oenza,  to  a  duchy,  and  conferred  it  on  his 
natural  son.  On  the  exdnction  of  the 
male  Famese  line,  don  Oarios^  son  of 
Philip  V  of  Spain  and  Elizabeth  Famese, 
received  the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Pisr 
cenza,  which,  on  his  accesnon  to  the 
throne  of  the  Two  Sicihes,  were  ceded  to 
the  emperor  by  way  of  indemnification. 
By  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  (1748), 
Austria  ceded  Parma,  Piacenza  and  Guas- 
talia  to  the  Spanish  Inftnt  don  Philip, 
whose  son  Ferdinand  preserved  his 
estates ;  but,  on  his  death  in  1802,  France 
took  possession  of  them,  his  son  being 
created  king  of  Etraria.  In  1805^  Parma, 
Piacenza  and  Guastalla  were  incorpo- 
rated with  the  French  empre,  and,  by  the 
peace  of  Paris  (1814)  and  the  decree  of 
the  congress  of  Vienna  (1815),  were  trans* 
ferred  to  Maria  Louisa,  empress  of  France 
and  archduchess  of  Austria.  Spain  pro- 
tested against  this  arrangement,  and 
claimed  them  for  Maria  Louisa,  widow 
of  the  king  of  Etmria  (duchess  of  Lucca), 
whose  husband  had  relinquished  them 
only  on  condition  of  receiving  Etmria. 
(q.  v.j  In  1817,  a  new  convention  was 
therefore  concluded,  by  which  it  was 
stipulated,  that,  on  the  death  of  the  ex- 
empress,  they  should  pass  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  districts  on  the  lefl  bank 
of  the  Po,  and  the  right  of  maintaining  a 
garrison  in  Piacenza,  reserved  to  Austria) 
to  the  duchess  of  Lucca  and  her  male 
posterity.  Lucca  (q.  v.)  will  then  pass  to 
ihe  grand-diike  of  Tuscany,  who,  in  re- 
turn, will  cede  his  estates  in  Bohemia  to 
the  duke  of  Reicbstadt,  son  of  Napoleon. 
Parhegllfto,  or  Parmegianino.    (See 

MttZXoUL) 

pARMEifiDEs ;  a  Greek  philosopher  of 
Elea,  who  developed  more  fully  the  spec- 
ulative views  of  Xenophaoes,  his  fhend 
and  instracter,  and  is  tnerefore  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  Eleatic  school.  He 
flourished  about  the  79th  Olympiad,  and 
I  to  have  gone  to  Athens  in  the  80di, 


B.  C.  460.     Here  SoeratM, 
'ouDg  roan,  probably  saw  faJm.    He 


ai 


bigblv  esteemed   by  the   andentay    not 
iBMwyaa  a  speculative  philosopher,  but 
as  the  vrise  lawsiver  of  Elea.    He  accu- 
rately diatinguiKied  between  the  knowl- 
edge gained  irom  reason  and  that  obtaki- 
ed  fincHn  the  senses.    The  pure  existeuoe 
fiom  the  notion  of  which  he  proceeded, 
is  known  only  by  reason ;  it  is  oae,  ud- 
changeabhs  and  eternal,  limited  only  bj 
itself,   and    consequently   filling    space. 
Change  and  motion,  on  the  contruy,  are 
only  appearances.     He  also  propoeed  a 
theory  on  sensual  phenomena.    In  this 
theory,  he  adopted  neat  and  light,  or  fire, 
and  cold  and  darkness,  or  the  earth,  as 
opposite  principles.     Fragments  of  hes 
imiloeophical  poem  on  nature  are  found 
in  Stephens,  also  collected  with  a  tltmsla- 
tion  by  FAllebora  (ZiUltehan,  ]?95),  and 
in  Brandis'b  CommeniaUona  EUatieit,  P.  L 
(Altona,  1813). 
Parmesan  Cheese.    (See  LodL) 
Parnassits  (now  Liakiira) ;  a  mountain 
in  the  ancient  Phocis  (now  RoumiK),  at 
the  ibot  of  which  lay  IXelphi  (q.  v.),  witJi 
the  fountain  of  Castalia,  in  whose  crystal 
waters  the  priestess  and  those  who  con- 
Buked  her  were  required  to  purify  them- 
selves.   Parnassus  was  sacred  to  ApoUo 
and  the  Muses.     It  has  two  peaks,  of 
^iHiich  the  southern  was  called  Ihfampea^ 
the  north- western  THhorta,    The  highest 
summit  was  called  lofconeus:  on  it  the 
Bacchantes  celebrated  their  orgies. 

Parnbll,  Thomas,  an  English  poet, 
was  bora  in  Dublin,  in  1679.  He  was 
educated  at  Trinity  college,  and,  tak- 
ing orders  in  1705,  was  presented  to  the 
archdeac<mry  of  Clogher.  He  vras  con- 
nected with  Addison,  Congreve,  Steele, 
and  other  whigs  in  power ;  but,  towards  the 
latter  part  of  queen  Anne's  reign,  when 
the  tories  became  triumphant,  he  deserted 
his  former  friends,  and  linked  himself 
with  Swift,  Pope,  Gay,  and  Arbuthnot. 
He  afibrded  Pope  some  assistance  in  bi^^ 
translation  of  Homer,  and  vnrote  the  Life 
{Hvtixed  to  it ;  but,  being  a  very  bad  prose 
writer,  Pope  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
in  correcting  it  He  contributed  to  the 
Origin  of  the  Sciences,  and  wrote  the 
Life  of  Zoilus,  as  a  satire  on  Dennis  and 
Theobald,  with  whom  the  Scriblems  club 
had  long  been  at  variance.  By  Swifl*s 
recommendation,  he  obteined  a  prebend 
and  the  valuable  living  of  Fingmss,  but 
finaUy  contracted  habits  of  intemperance, 
which  shortened  his  life.  He  died  in 
1717.  A  collection  of  his  poems  was 
published  by  Pope  after  his  death.    Thej 
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are  pleaaiDg,  and  possess  fimcy,  esse, 
sprightlinesB,  and  meiody  of  versification ; 
while  their  sentiments  are  elegant,  and 
morality  pure.  Another  posthumous  vol- 
ume was  published  at  Dublin,  in  1758. 

Parztt,  chevalier  Evarist  de,  called  the 
FVeneh  TibuUuSf  was  born  in  the  Isle  of 
France,  in  1742,  went  to  France  in  1753, 
studied  at  Paris  and  Rennes,  was  for  some 
time  seized  with  a  religious  zeal,  and 
wished  to  become  a  Trappist,  but  finally 
entered  the  military  service.  He  then  re- 
turned to  the  Isle  of  France,  where  a  dis- 
appointed passion  for  a  young  girl,  known 
to  us  under  the  name  of  B^hm/ort^  made 
him  a  poet.  Grace  and  tenderness  of 
sentiment,  depth  of  feeling,  richness  of 
imagination,  united  with  harmony,  and 
ease  of  versification,  were  the  characteris- 
tics of  his  elegies,  which  placed  him  in 
the  first  rank  of  classical  French  poetB. 
His  Epitrt  aux  htsureenia  de  Bosidn  (Epis- 
tle to  the  Boston  Rebels),  published  in 
1777,  deprived  him  of  any  hopes  of  minis- 
terial favor.  Besides  his  elegies,  he  also 
wrote  La  (juerre  da  Dieux^  Le  Porie- 
JfhviUe  voUf  and  Les  Rosecroix.  The 
first  of  these  poems — an  attempt  to  throw 
ridicule  on  Chrisdanity — ^was  an  imita- 
tion of  Voltaire's  PueeUt,  In  the  second 
work  above  mentioned,  Les  Diguittmtards 
de  Venus  is  distinguished  for  grace  and 
freshness  of  description.  Several  other 
woiks  of  Pamy,  which  it  is  unnecessary 
to  mention,  were  violations  of  the  rules 
of  decency  and  good  morals,  and  he  was 
in  consequence  excluded  6rom  the  insti- 
tute on  its  fifst  organization.  In  1808, 
however,  he  was  admitted  mto  that 
body.  His  death  took  place  in  Decem- 
ber, 1814 

Parodt.  The  Greeks  gave  this  name 
to  humorous  poems,  or  to  parts  of  them, 
in  which  whole  passases  or  single  ex- 
pressions were  taken  from  serious  com- 
positions. Athenaeus  has  preserved  a  po- 
em of  this  kind  by  Matron,  and  calls  Hip- 
ponax  (q.  v.)  the  inventor;  but,  according 
to  Aristode,  Hegemon  of  Thasus  invent- 
ed them.  Aristophanes  is  full  of  such 
parodies.  By  parody^  at  present,  is  gene- 
rally meant  a  composition  in  which  a  se- 
rious composition  has  been  transformed 
by  changing  its  subject  into  another, 
either  senous  or  comic,  most  commonly 
the  latter;  hence  aporoffy,  in  its  narrower 
sense,  is  the  same  as  a  intDesty,  In  a  still 
narrower  sense,  pcarwhf  means  a  poem  in 
which  merely  tlie  chief  personages  and 
ideas  are  changed,  but  the  subordinate 
parts  and  the  whole  tone  are  preserved, 
IS  in  the  BatUe  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice. 


Contrast  is  the  chief  instrument  of  paro- 
dy, and  as  mere  contrast,  by  exciting  sur- 
prise, oAen  produces,  for  a  time,  the  effect 
of  wit,  poor  parodies  often  please  for  a 
moment  by  t)oldness  in  applying  the 
gravest  expressions  to  the  most  comic 
subjects,  or  the  reverse. 

Parole;  a  term  signifying  any  thiug^ 
done  verbally,  or  by  word  of  mouth,  in 
contradistinction  to  what  is  written ;  thus  an 
agreement  mav  be  by  parole.  Evidence^ 
also^  may  be  divided  into  paroie  evidence 
and  ttniUen  evidence.  (See  Evidetice.) — 
In  military  affairs,  a  promise  given  by  a 
prisoner  of  war,  when  he  has  leave  to  de- 
part firom  custody,  that  he  will  return  at 
the  time  appointed  unless  discharged. 
It  is  also  used  fi>r  a  word  given  out  every 
day  in  orders  b^  a  commandinff  officer,  in 
a  camp  or  gamson,  by  which  mends  may 
be  distinguished  from  enemie& 

Paronomasia;  a  rhetorical  figure  by 
which  different  ideas  are  expressed  by 
words  of  similar  sound  or  the  same  ex- 
traction, in  order  to  make  the  difference 
more  soriking ;  for  instance : — 

Not  JrieruU,  but  Jiends,  are  here. 

Paroquet.    fSee  Parrot.) 

Paros  ;  an  idand  of  the  Grecian  Ar- 
chipeltu^o,  in  the  Central  Cyclades,  to  the 
west  of  Naxos,  with  a  population  of  3000 
Greeks.  The  island  is  mountainous,  but 
fertile  and  well  cultivated ;  square  miles^ 
100.  Paros  was  celebrated,  in  ancient 
times,  for  its  marble,  which  vnis  remarka- 
ble for  its  whiteness  and  f  rmness,  and 
withstood  the  action  of  the  weather  bet- 
ter than  any  other  sort.  (See  Jlfar^.) 
The  famous  Parian  chronicle  was  taken 
hence  in  1627.  (See  Arundelian  MarUes.) 
Manv  remains  of  ancient  buildings  are 
still  found  in  ^  island.  Near  it  lies  the 
island  of  AntiparoSj  with  500  inhabitants. 
It  was  the  birth-place  of  Phidias  and 
Praxiteles,  and  contains  a  celebrated  grotto 
or  cavo,  full  of  fine  stalactites. 

Paroxtsm  of  a  Fever.  (See  Fever^ 
vol.  V,  p.  loa) 

Parr,  Catharine.  (See  Catharine  ParrA 

Parr,  Samuel,  a  learned  divine  ana 
eminent  critic,  was  the  son  of  an  apothe- 
caiy  of  Harrow,  in  Middlesex,  where  he 
was  bom  in  1747.  At  the  age  of  six>  he 
was  admitted  into  the  celebrated  school 
of  his  native  place,  which  he  headed  in 
his  fourteenth  year.  He  entered  Em- 
manuel college,  Cambridge;  but,  unable 
to  support  the  expense,  accepted  die  situ- 
ation of  usher  at  Harrow.  In  1769,  he 
entered  into  deacon's  orders,  and,  in  1771» 
was  created  A.  M.  at  Cambridge,  by  royal 
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mandate,  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying 
him  to  succeed  doctor  Sumner,  in  the 
mastership  of  Harrow  school ;  but,  not  suc- 
ceediog,  be  opened  a  school  at  Stanmore, 
and  in  1776  became  master  of  the  gmm- 
mar  school  at  Colchester,  whence,  in 
1778,  he  removed  to  take  charge  of  that 
of  Norwich.  In  1783,  he  obtained  the 
perpetual  curacy  of  Hatton,  in  Warwick- 
shire, where  he  afterwards  resided,  and  was 
presented  by  bishop  Lowth  to  a  prebend 
in  the  cathedral  of  St.  PauL  In  1808,  sir 
Francis  Burdett  presoDted  him  to  the 
valuable  living  of  Graffnam,  in  the  county 
of  Huntingdon.  Doctor  Parr  commenced 
nis  career  as  an  author  in  1760,  by  the 
publication  of  Two  Sermons  on  Educa- 
tion ;  and,  in  the  folk>wing  year,  printed 
a  Discourse  on  the  late  Fast,  winch,  in 
consequence  of  its  allusion  to  the  contest 
with  America,  excited  great  attention.  In 
1787,  he  assisted  his  friend  Henry  Homer 
•ji  a  new  edition  of  the  learned  Scotsman 
William  Bellenden  (Bellendenus).  This 
republication  he  inscribed  to  Messra  Fox 
and  Burke  and  lord  North,  the  charac- 
ter of  whose  oratory  he  drew  with  un- 
common elegance,  force  and  felicity. 
Making  use  of  the  same  opportunity  to 
assail  mat  of  their  political  opponents,  he 
put  an  end  to  all  hopes  of  pre&nnent  from 
flovemment,  on  which  account  a  subscrip- 
tion was  made  by  the  whiff  club,  which 
secured  him  an  annuity  of  £300  per  an- 
num. In  1789,  he  republished  the  Tracts 
by  Waihurton  and  a  Warburtonian,  to 
which  he  prefixed  some  severe  strictures 
on  bishop  Hurd.  In  1790,  he  engaged  in 
the  controversy  on  the  real  authorship  of 
White's  Bampton  Lectures,  from  which 
it  appeared  that  his  ovm  share  in  them 
was  bv  no  means  inconsiderable.  In 
1791,  his  residence  was  iiL  some  danger 
of  destruction  from  the  Btrmiugham  riot- 
era,  in  consequence  of  his  intimacy  with 
doctor  Priestley.  On  this  occasion,  he 
published  a  tract,  entitled  a  Letter  firom 
Irenopolis  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Eleuthe- 
ropolis.  On  Easter-Tuesday,  1800,  he 
preached  his  celebrated  Spital  i«rmon,  in 
which  he  attacked  the  social  doctrine  of 
Godwin's  Political  Justice.  This  dis- 
course he  soon  after  puUished,  with  notes. 
On  the  death  of  Mr.  Fox  appeared  his 
Charactera  of  the  late  Right  Honorable 
Charles  James  Fox^  select^  and,  in  part, 
written,  by  Philopatris  Varvicensis.  In 
1819,  he  mprinted  Speeches  by  Roger 
Long  and  John  Taylor,  of  Cambri<&e, 
with  a  critical  Essay,  and  Memoira  of  me 
Authors,  and  composed  a  pamphlet, 
which  appeared  after  his  death,  defending 


bishop  Hali&x  from  the  charge  of  having 
become  a  convert  to  the  church  of  Rome, 
in  his  last  sickness.  His  death  took  place 
at  Hatton,  March  26, 1835^  in  his  seventy- 
ninth  year.  In  curious  and  elegant  classi- 
cal knowledfle,  he  seems  to  have  been  at 
the  head  of  the  English  scholan  of  his  day. 
His  prodigious  memoiy  and  extent  of  re- 
search rendered  him  very  powerful  in 
conversation.  His  Works,  with  a  Me- 
moir, by  Johnson,  appeared  in  8  vols., 
8vo.  (London,  1828);  and  Memoira  of 
Doctor  Parr,  &C.,  by  FieU  (2  vols.,  8vo., 
1828). 

Parbajoeet,  or  Paro^ubt.  (See  Pw- 
rot) 

FAaRHASfUfl,  a  Greek  painter,  bom  at 
Ephesus,  flourished  about  420  B.  C.  He 
was  a  contemporary  and  rival  of  Zeuxia 
(q.  V.)  According  to  Plin^,  he  was  the 
first  who  introduced  proportiMMi  into  paint- 
ing, lively  ex{n«asion  and  grace  into  the 
oountenance  and  attitude,  and  he  excelled 
all  other  paintera  in  design.  Several  of  his 
iHcturesaro  mentioned  by  ancient  author^ 
tmt  none  of  them  has  been  preserved. 
His  success  rendered  him  arrogant:  ac- 
cording to  Athensus,  he  clothed  liimself 
in  purple,  wore  a  gold  wreath  on  his  bead, 
Wid  pretended  to  be  descended  from 
Apolk),  one  of  whoee  surnames  was  Par- 
rnoaiu$.    (See  Pceiniing,) 

Pa&rot  (psittttcus).  This  splendid  ge- 
nus includes  about  170  qiecies.  The 
luxuriant  tracts  of  the  torrid  zone  seem  to 
be  the  favorite  residence  of  these  noisy, 
numerous,  and  richly<plumaged  tribes. 
Th^  are  not^  however,  as  was  supposed  by 
Bu£K>n,  confined  to  that  zone,  as  later  dis- 
coveries have  shown  that  they  are  found 
in  this  continent  as  ftr  south  as  the  straits 
of  Magellan,  and  on  the  shores  of  Van 
Diemen's  Land ;  and  one  speciee  in  the 
U.  States  is  resident  as  far  noith  as  42^. 
Bill  hooked ;  upper  mandible  movable, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  covered  with  a 
case;  nostrils  rounded,  basal;  tongue,  in 
most  of  the  species,  fleshy,  obtuse  and  en- 
tire ;  feet  formed  for  climbing.  They  as- 
sist themselves  in  climbing  with  the  bill, 
associate  in  pain  or  flocks,  feed  on  the 
seeds  and  fiiiits  of  various  plants,  often 
attain  to  a  great  age,  and,  by  means  of 
their  obtuse  tongue^  and  the  conformation 
of  their  laiynx,  may  be  taught  to  imitate 
the  human  speech.  They  are  of  a  great 
variety  of  sizes,  from  that  of  the  domestic 
fowl  to  that  of  a  sparrow.  The  macaw 
has  been  described  in  a  separate  article 
The  pavouane  parrot  (P.  Gioownm)  is 
found  in  the  Antilles  and  €kiiana,  where 
it  assembles  in  large  flocks,  and  does  gnat 
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faofjuiy  to  the  eoiiee  pkmtatioiM.  The 
ring  poroqaet  (P.  jUexandri)^  which  is  re- 
nufffcable  for  its  docility  and  imitative 
powers,  aeems  to  have  been  the  only  ape- 
ciee  known  to  the  earlier  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans,  having  been  brought  from  Cevlon 
after  the  exfwdition  of  Alezander.  lliey 
afterwards  obtained  other  species  from 
Afiica.  Common  gray  parrot  (P.  eriiha* 
cu$]j  alx>ut  the  size  of  a  small  pi^n,  is 
remarkable  for  its  loquacity,  docility,  and 
distinctness  of  articulation.  It  is  common 
in  many  parts  of  Africa.  Individuals  of 
this  species  are  known  to  have  lived  about 
100  years.  The  common  green  parrot 
(P.  Amazomui^  Shaw),  of  which  the  vari- 
eties are  very  numerous,  is  a  native  of 
South  America.  The  Guinea  parrot  (P. 
fmUariui)  is  a  highly  beautiftil  species, 
about  five  inches  in  lensth,  and  is  found 
in  the  E2ast  Indies  and  Africa.  They  ea- 
sily imitate  other  birds,  but  articulate  with 
dimculnr.  The  only  species  found  nadve 
in  the  U.  States  is  tlie  Carolina  or  Illinois 
parrot  (P.  Carolineniis)^  which  is  retndent 
from  the  gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  lake  Michigan,  and  on  the  east 
of  the  Alleghanies  to  Maryland,  and  occa- 
sionally stravs  into  New  Yorit.  Their 
&vorite  food  is  the  seeds  of  the  cockle 
bur,  which  grovrs  in  great  abundance 
alonff  the  shores  of  the  Mississippi  and 
the  Ohio.  They  are  seen  in  large  flocks, 
screaming  round  the  salt  licks,  ^ins;  like 
the  pigeons,  fond  of  the  salt  water.  They 
are  very  sociable  in  their  dispositions,  ex- 
tremely fond  of  each  other,  and  showing 
the  greatest  grief  for  the  loss  of  their 
companions.  The  plumage  is  very  beau- 
tiful, the  general  color  beinff  a  bright- 
yellowish,  silky  green,  viith  light-blue  re- 
flectioDs.  The  tail  is  long  and  cuneiform. 
These  birds  are  about  thirteen  inches 
long  and  twenty-one  in  extent 

Paret,  William  Edward,  captain.  This 
active  officer,  whose  name  will  be  en- 
rolled vrith  those  of  Baffin,  Hudson^  For- 
bisher,  and  other  great  navigators,  is  the 
eon  of  doctor  Pany,  of  Bath,  and  was 
bom  in  1790.  The  ruduuents  of  hie  edu- 
cation he  received  at  the  srammar  school 
of  Bath,  and,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  he  was 
placed  on  board  the  Vilie  de  Paris ;  and, 
from  1803  to  1806,  he  continued  on  board 
the  same  ship,  employed  in  blockading 
the  French  fleet  in  Brest.  During  this 
tune,  he  attended  closelv  to  geometry, 
navigation,  French,  and  other  useful 
branches  c^  learning.  His  behavior  was 
exemplary:  adminJ  Comwallis  said  of 
hiniy  ''He  has  been  the  pattern  of  good 
oooduct  te  all  our  young  people."    From 


the  ViHe  de  Paris  he  removed,  in  May,  to 
the  Tribune  frigate,  which,  during  1806, 
1807  and  1808,  was  constantly  blockading 
or  cruising,  and  encountered  some  of  dbe 
heaviest  gales  which  had  been  experienc- 
ed by  the  oldest  seamen.  In  January, 
1807,  ho  was  sent  in  a  boat  by  his  com- 
mander, to  reconnoitre  in  Concameau 
bay,  and  he  executed  his  commission 
with  such  courage  as  to  approach  close  to 
a  French  line-of-battle  ship,  and  such 
ability  as  to  remain  undiscovered  by  her. 
In  April,  1808,  the  Tribune  was  sent  into 
the  Baltic,  to  whicii  sea  she  returned  in 
the  foUowinff  year.  This  service  was  a 
fodguing  ana  perilous  one,  which,  never 
thekss,  did  not  acquire  for  those  who 
were  encaged  in  it  all  the  credit  that  they 
deserved.  The  swarms  of  Danish  jrun 
boats  which  issued  from  the  ports  of  Den 
mark  were  most  formidable  enemies,  be- 
ing of  a  low  construction,  and  having,  in 
action,  the  power  of  attacking  a  ship-of- 
war  in  whatever  direction  they  chose, 
and  with  an  overwhelming  number  of 
ffuns,  while  she  could  reply  with  only  a 
fow,  and  those,  in  some  instances,  not  ca- 
pable of  carrying  a  shot  so  for  as  the  long 
guns  of  the  enemy.  At  the  age  of  nine- 
teen, Mr.  Pany  passed  his  examination, 
and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieuten- 
ant, through  the  interest  of  lord  Lowther. 
He  joined  the  Alexandria  ftiflnte  in  1810, 
and  served  that  year  in  the  ISaltic,  where 
he  was  several  times  engaged  with  Da- 
nish schooners  and  gun-lxMitB.  In  1811 
and  1812,  he  was  on  the  Leith  station, 
employed  in  protecting  the  Greenland 
whale  fishery.  During  his  leisure  mo- 
ments, he  was  not  inactive.  He  prepared 
charts  of  the  Baltic  navigadon ;  he  spent 
part  of  the  night  in  studying  the  situation 
of  the  princiM  fixed  stan  in  our  hemi- 
sphere ;  and  ne  made  a  survey  of  Baltic 
sound,  and  the  Voe,  in  Shedand,  an  ex- 
cellent harbor,  which  was  litde  known. 
The  description  of  his  mode  of  observing 
the  stars,  in  order  to  obtain  the  latimde  and 
longitude  at  sea  by  night,  he  at  first  dis- 
tributed in  manuscrint  among  the  junior 
officers^  and  afterwaras  printed.  In  1813, 
under  a  promise  of  promotion — of  which, 
however,  circumstances  prevented  the 
performance — ^he  sailed  to  Hali&x,  and 
vras  occupied  on  board  the  La  Hosue,  in 
cruising  in  pursuit  of  commodore  Kogers. 
In  181^  he  obtained  a  first  lieutenancv  in 
the  Niger,  which  was  stationed  oflf  Hali- 
fox,  a^  die  river  St  Lawrence  and  Que- 
bec. Eariv  in  1817,  he  obtained  leave  to 
return  to  England.  When  the  first  expe- 
ditioD  of  discovery  towards  the  north  pole 
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WHS  fitted  out,  lieuteDant  Pany  was  so 
strongly  recommended  to  the  admiralty, 
that  he  was  appointed  to  the  commpmd 
of  the  Alexander,  under  the  orders  of  cap- 
tain RosB,  in  the  Isabella.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  sudden  resolution  of  cap- 
tain Ross  (q.  T.)  to  return  to  England, 
adopted  in  consequence  of  his  supposing 
that  he  saw  land  at  the  bottom  of  Lancas- 
ter sound,  excited  |;eneral  dissatisfaction. 
The  reasons  for  believing  captain  Ross  to 
have  been  mistaken  were  so  strong,  tiiat  a 
second  expedition  was  resolved  upon,  the 
command  of  which  was  intrusted  solely 
to  Mr.  Parry,  who  was  allowed  to  select 
his  own  ship,  and  was  consulted  as  to  the 
appointment  of  his  officers.  The  ships 
departed  in  May,  1819,  and  returned  in 
November,  1820,  after  having  penetrated 
into  the  Polar  sea  as  &r  as  the  110th  de- 
gree of  west  k>ngitude,  and  wintered  on 
one  of  the  newly  discovered  islands.  The 
officers  and  crews  Uius  became  "entided  to 
the  parliamentary  reward  of  £5000.  (See 
JSTorth  PoUtr  Exp€dUi4m8*)  In  the  arduous 
situation  in  which  he  was  placed,  Mr. 
Parry  displayed  not  merely  the  skill  of  an 
officer,  but  the  qualities  of  a  man  of  talent 
The  means  which  he  devised  to  keep  the 
rneu  in  health  and  spirits,  by  preventing 
their  bodies  from  sinking  into  inacdon, 
and  their  minds  into  listlessness  and  tor- 
I>or,  were  such  as  prove  him  to  possess  a 
more  than  common  intellect.  On  his  re- 
turn, he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
commander.  For  the  manuscript  journal 
of  this  expedition  he  received  from  the 
publisher  £1000  sterLng.  In  1821,  in 
company  with  captain  Lyon,  he  under- 
took a  third  expedition  to  discover  a 
north-west  passage,  and  returned  in  1824. 
Our  knowledge  of  the  coasts,  bays  and 
islands  of  the  Arctic  oceaA  has  been  much 
extended  by  his  Journal  of  a  second  Voy- 
age for  the  Discovery  of  the  North- West 
Passage,  performed  in  the  Years  1821, 
1822  and  18^  in  his  Majesty's  Ships  Fury 
and  Hecla  (with  engravings,  London,  1824, 
4to.),  toffether  with  an  Appendix,  contain- 
ing the  Natural  History,  6lc,  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1824,  captain  rarry  undertook  his 
fourth  north-western  expedition;  and,  in 
October,  1825,  he  was  obliged  to  return  in 
the  Hecla,  having  lost  the  Fury  among  the 
icebergs  of  the  Arctic  seas.  He  had  spent 
the  winter,  with  both  his  vessels,  in 
Prince  Regent's  bay,  at  lat.  71^  N.— See 
his  Journal  of  a  third  Vovagt,  &c., 
1824—25  (London,  1826,  4to.).— One  of 
the  most  important  results  of  Uiese  expe- 
tlitions  was  the  examination  of  the  straits 
which  separate  America  firom  Greenland, 


called  Barrou^t  stnits,  in  honor  of  Barrow 
the  geojnupher  who  planned  the  voyages 
March  25, 1827,  be  set  out  on  a  fourth  ex- 
pedition vnth  the  Hecla,  intending  to  ad- 
vance from  Spitzbergen  to  the  pole  on 
sledges ;  but,  in  October  of  the  same  year, 
he  returned,  without  having  accomplished 
his  purpose. — See  his  Mtrntioe  of  an  At- 
tempt  to  reach  the  JVorth  Pole  (London, 

Parsexs.    (See  Guehers,) 

Parsley  (cgnvm  petroseUrtton)',  a  well- 
known  garden  vegetable,  used  for  commu- 
nicating an  aromatic  and  agreeable  flavor 
to  soups  and  other  dishes.  The  root  is 
elongated  and  whitish ;  the  stem  upright, 
three  or  four  feet  high,  suriated  and 
branching ;  the  leaves  doubly  pinnate, 
with  the  leaflets  of  the  inferior  part  of  the 
stem  oval,  wedge-shaped  and  incised, 
and  the  superior  ones  linear:  the  flowers 
aie  small,  yellowish  white.  It  belongs  to 
the  natural  familv  vmbellifertB,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  oeen  brought  originally 
from  Sardinia,  though  now  common 
throughout  the  south  of  Europe.  All  do- 
mestic quadrupeds  are  fond  of  the  leaves, 
but  they  are  a  dangerous  poison  to  poultry 
and  other  birds. — Paisley  is  sown  from 
March  to  August,  and  the  leaves  may  be 
cut  several  times  during  the  summer,  pro- 
vided that  care  is  taken  to  water  the 
plants  in  times  of  drought  As  the  root  is 
biennial,  the  flowers  and  seeds  do  not  ap 
pear  until  the  second  season ;  and,  if  cut 
before  flowering,  die  duration  of  the  plant 
is  frequently  prolonged  another  season. — 
Cekry  is  a  second  species  ofapiran,  aiHl, 
in  its  wild  state,  is  a  small,  acria  and  nox- 
ious plant,  but,  from  cultivation,  has  be- 
come one  of  our  most  valuable  salads. 

Parsnep  (pastinaca  saiwa) ;  c  well- 
known  culinaiy  vegetable,  a  native  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  and  now  uaturaUzed  in 
many  parts  of  the  U.  States.  The  root  is 
biennial  and  fleshy ;  the  stem  herbaceous, 
upright,  striated,  rigid  and  branching ;  the 
leaves  pinnate,  alternate,  and  sheathmg  at 
the  base,  composed  of  oval,  sligbtiy  lobed 
and  incised  leaflets.  The  flowers  are 
small,  yellow,  and  are  disposed  in  umbels, 
as  is  usual  vrith  the  wrietttfera.  In  the 
wild  plant,  the  leaves  and  stem  are  haiiy ; 
but,  when  cultivated,  they  become  smootii, 
and  the  root  is  larger  and  more  succulent. 
— Parsneps  are  sweetish,  and  slightly  aro- 
matic to  the  taste.  Besides  their  use  for 
the  tables  they  are  oflen  cultivated  on  an 
extensive  scale  as  fodder  for  cattle.  The 
milk  of  cows  is  improved  in  quality,  and 
the  quanti^  Is  mcreuiBed,  by  their  use,  and, 
beades,  yields  butter  of  a  flne  saflSrou 
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yellow,  and  excellent  flavor.  Indeed,  all 
domestic  quadrupeds  are  extremely  ibnd 
of  them.  As  an  article  of  food  for  man, 
they  are  agreeable  to  most  palates,  and  are 
considered  wholesome  and  highly. nutri- 
tious. They  may  remain  in  the  ground 
ail  winter,  as  they  are  not  liable  to  injury 
from  frosts,  and  may  be  taken  up  as  re- 
quired. They  are  sown  in  the  autunm, 
or  more  frequently  in  the  spring,  and  the 
roots  arc  in  peifection  about  the  end  of 

a  native  of  the  countries  about  the  Medi- 
terranean, is  obtained  a  gum-resin,  which 
is  famous  in  the  East  for  curing  all  kinds 
ofmolailies. 

P4R8ozfs,  Theopliilus,  a  distinguished 
chief-justice  of  Massachusetts,  was  bom 
in  February,  1750,  in  Byefield,  Mas- 
sachusetts. His  father  was  minister  of 
that  parish.  His  youth  was  ttssiduous- 
ly  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  Latiu  and 
Greek  languages,  logic,  metaphysics,  and 
the  mathematical  sciences.  He  was 
gmduated  at  Cambridge  in  1769.  He 
studied  law  in  Falmouth,  now  Fortiand, 
and  kept  for  some  time  the  grammar 
school  in  that  town.  He  practised  law 
there  a  few  years;  but,  in  consequence 
of  the  destruction  of  the  town  by  the 
British,  he  retired  to  the  bouse  of  his 
fiither,  in  Newbury.  In  about  a  year 
from  this  time,  he  opened  his  office  in 
Newburyport.  Never  was  fame  more 
eariy  or  more  just  than  that  of-  Parsons  as 
a  lawyer.  At  an  age  when  most  of  the 
profession  are  but  beginuinff  to  exhibit 
their  talents,  and  to  take  a  nxed  rank  at 
the  bar,  he  was  confessedly,  in  point  of 
legal  knowledge,  among  the  first  of  its 
professors.  His  profemional  services  were 
generally  sought  for,  not  merely  in  his 
native  county,  but  in  tlie  neighbonng  state  ' 
of  New  Hampshire  and  ill  Boston.  Hav- 
ing entered  u|K>n  business  early  in  our 
revolutionary  war,  when  the  courts  of  ad- 
miralty jurisdiction  were  crowded  with 
causes,  in  the  management  of  which  ho 
had  a  large  share,  he  was  led  to  study 
with  diligence  the  civil  law,  the  law  of 
nations,  and  the  principles  of  belligerent 
and  neutral  rights.  AAer  thirty-five  yeare 
extensive  practice,  he  succeeded  chief- 
justice  Dana  in  the  supremejudicial  court 
of  Massachusetts  in  1806.  The  regularity 
of  trials,  and  the  promptness  and  correct- 
ness of  decisions  tnroughout  the  common- 
wealth, soon  attested  the  beneficial  effects 
of  his  labore.  The  firat  six  volumes  of 
the  reports  of  the  court  in  which  he  pre- 
■ided  are  a  monument  of  his  accurate 
juridical  reasonings,  and  his  deep  and  ex- 
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tensive  knowled^  of  the  common  kw, 
and  the  constittuions  and  statutes  of  his 
countiT. — ^As  regards  his  political  charac- 
ter, although  unwilling  to  take  so  great  a 
ahaie  in  public  councils  as  his  townsmen 
and  the  people  of  his  county  desired^  yet, 
on  great  occasions,  he  gave  his  time. and 
talents  to  the  state.  In  1779,  he  became 
a  member  of  the  convention  which  formed 
the  fi^ame  of  state  goveniment  for  Massa 
chusetts;  and,  when  the  constitution  of 
the  U.  States  was  presented  to  the  people 
for  their  approbation,  and  a  convention  of 
delegates  from  the  severtd  towns  of  Mas- 
sachusetts was  assembled  to  discuss  its 
merits,  and  adopt  or  reject  it, 'Parsons 
appeared  in  this  assembly,  the  powerfbl 
and  zealous  advocate  of  the  proposed  plan. 
He  was  eminentiy  distinguished  on  this 
occasion,  even  among  such  men  as  Ames, 
Kin^,  Dana  and  Strong.  This  finished  his 
polincal  engagements,  except  some  few 
yeara  in  the  legislature  at  subsequent  peri- 
ods, when  his  influence  was  visible ;  but 
the  subjects  in  which  it  vras  exercised 
were  oniv  of  ordinary  import.  In  his 
private  chofacter,  he  was  iust,  regular, 
punctual  and  hospitable  without  ostenta- 
tion. Amid  the  multifarious  occupations 
of  his  mind,  he  still  found  room  tor  the 
lighter  literature,  and  was  ready  with  his 
criticism  even  upon  the  ephemeral  works 
of  fiincv  and  taste.  His  attamments  in 
classical  literature  were  great  The  late 
Mr.  John  Luzac,  professor  of  Ctreek  in  the< 
university  of  Leydeh,  spoke  of  him  as  a 
^  giant  in  Greek  criticism,"  as  his  profes- 
sional admirera  styled  him  *^the  giant  of 
the  law."  He  loved,  and  occasionally  cul- 
tivated, the  mathematical  sciences.  Doc- 
tor Bowditch,  in  his  Practical  Navigator, 
speaking,  on  the  subject  of  lunar  ob^rvo- 
tions,  or  a  method  of  correcting  the  ap- 
parent distance  of  the  moon  from  the  sun, 
observes  that  it  is  an  improvement  on 
Witchell's  method,  in  consequence  of  a 
suggestion  from  judge  Parsons.  When 
fatigued  with  the  labor  of  lecal  research, 
he  would  ofien  ofiiuM  himselMB  he  called 
it,  with  mathematical  calculations,  or  relax 
his  mind  by  tiie  perusal  of  some  popular 
and  interestiog  novel  He  lived  to  the  age 
of  sixty-three  years — a  long  life  for  such  a 
man,  whose  mind  had  beeu  so  active,  and 
whose  body  had  seldom  been  in  exercise. 
He  made  a  public  profession  of  his  beliflf 
in  the  Christian  revelation:  his  was  the 
belief  of  a  strong  mind,  unobsciuned  by 
Biqierstition,  and  undisturbed  by  the  ap- 
prehensions of  death.  He  died  at  Boston, 
Oct.d0,18ia 
PARTBsitoif.    (See  w^Ooif.) 
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Paetbevope.  (See  ^ajfle9.) 
Pasthia.  By  Paithia,  in  the  widest 
sense,  we  understand  the  Parthiau  empire, 
Iving  between  the  Euphrates,  the  Oxus, 
the  Caspian  and  Ambian  seas.  In  the 
narrowest  sense,  Paithia  {Parthfene\  is  the 
snudl  country  formerly  inhabited  by  the 
Parthians,  bounded  by  Hyrcania;  Aria, 
Camnania  and  Media,  and  encircled  by 
mountains.  It  was  situated  in  the  north- 
western part  of  the  modem  Chorasan, 
where  Kuiti  and  Thus  now  lie.  In  a 
middle  sense,  Parthia  included  the  north- 
ern provinces  of  Persia,  Hyrcania  Felix 
(now  Masenderan,  Jerian  and  Corcan),  the 
small  Parthyene  itself  celebrated  for  its 
breed  of  horses.  Aria  (a  port  of  Chorasan), 
Mai^ana  (now  Fhrg  ^nd. Marushak  in 
East  Chorasan),  Bactnana  (or  the  southern 
part  of  Bucharia),  the  regions  about  the 
Paropamisus  (the  <foriet  around  Cauda- 
hv),  Dnngiana  (iSt^ftstan),  Arachosia  and 
Sogdtana  (the  northern  division  of  Great 
Bucharia).  The  Parthians  (fugitives)  were 
known  in  the  earliest  times  as  a  nation  of 
barbarians.  They  were  of  Scythian  ori- 
gin. Polygamy  was  conunon  among 
3iem.  They  fought  only  on  horsebacl^ 
were  celebrated  for  their  skill  in  archery, 
and  were  particulariy  formidable  in  flight 
They  were  subject  successively  to  the 
PerBians,  Macedonians  and  Syrians.  Un- 
der the  latter  they  remained  till  the  time 
of  Antiochus  II.  At  that  period,  Arsaces 
(Ascfaak)  took  up  arms,  expelled  the  Syr- 
ians, and  extended  his  conauests  over  the 
neighbcMing  countries.  His  successora 
continued  his  career  of  victory.  This, 
was  the  origin  of  the  Parthian  empire, 
governed  by  the  Arsacidie  (Aschcanians 
or  Aschakians),  from  B.  C.  156.  Ctesi- 
phon,  the  capital,  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  Tigris,  was  buik  by  V^ardanus.  They 
carried  on  war  with  the  Romans  with  va- 
rious fortune,  but  the  Romans  never  gain- 
ed any  permanent  advantage  over  them. 
Crassus  was  dun  in  a  battle  against  them, 
B.  C.  53,  in  which  he  was  defeated  with 
great  loss.  Trajan,  indeed,  conquered  a 
part  of  Parthia ;  but  this  conquest  was  lost 
paniy  by  himself  and  partly  by  Adrian. 
In  the  year  A.  D.  214,  Artaxerxes,  a  Per- 
nan,  son  of  Sassan,  excited  a  rebellion, 
drove  the  Anacidse  from  the  throne,  and, 
in  229,  subjected  all  *  Central  Asia,  and 
founded  the  line  of  the  Sassanides.  (See 
Persia.) 

Participle  ;  that  part  of  a  verb  which 
has  the  nature  of  the  adjective,  vnth  this 
addition, — ^tbat  it  expresses  also  the  rela- 
tions of  time,  the  present,  past,  &c.  This 
double  nature  gave  the  participle  its  name, 


pariicipcEUng  as  it  does  of  the  characters 
of  two  parts  of  speech.  Many  languages 
have  active  and  passive  participles,  past, 
present  and  future.  The  beauty  of  a  lan- 
guage, its  force  and  expreesiveneas,  de- 
pend greatly  upon  tlie  perfection  of  its 
participles.  The  modem  European  lan- 
guages are  very  deficient  in  this  respect, 
compared  with  the  two  classical-  lan- 
guages. 

Particles  (/Moiicu^);  such  parts  of 
speech  as  are  incapable  of  any  inflection, 
as,  for  instance,  the  preposition,  conjunc- 
tion, &c.  These  woids  are  eeneraliy 
short,  consistii^  mostly  of  original  sounds, 
and  the  name  particlta  has  been  given  to 
them  from  this  circumstance ;  but,  as  the 
external  dimension  of  a  word  is  a  very 
unphilosophical  and  insufficient  ground 
of  classification,  many  grammarians  have 
dropped  tliis  name,  and  divided  all  parts 
of  si^eecli  into  declinable  and  indecliiiable. 

pARTiDiAS,  LAS.  (Se^^phonsQ  X,  wod 
Lmdsiana,  Code  qf,) 

Parting;  the  state  of  being  driven 
firom  the  anchora  by  breaking  the  cables 
thirough  the  violence  of  the  vnad,  waves, 
&c. 

Partition  is  a  dividing  of  lands  de- 
scended by  the  common  law,  or  custom, 
among  coheun  or  parceners,  where  there 
are  two  at  the  least 

Partnership.  A  partnership  is  an 
agreement  between  two  or  more  to  share 
in  the  profit  and  loss  of  the  use  and  appli- 
cation of  their  caplital,  labor  and  skill,  in 
some  lawful  business,  whether  one  sup- 
plies capital,  and  anotlier  skill  and  labor, 
or  each  contributes  both  labor  and  capital. 
The  benefits  of  a  union  of  the  means 
and  advantages  of  differont  persons  for 
the  conduct  of  a  branch  of  business,  in 
many  instances,  are  too  obvious  and  com- 
inon  to  need  illustration,  A  partnership 
is  not  constituted  merely  by  nn  interest  of 
different  parties  in  tlie  same  thing,  but  it 
depends  on  a  paiticifiation  of  profits  and 
joint  liability  to  loss.  And  yet  there  are 
some  exceptions  to  this  rule,  for  it  has  been 
held  that  seamen  shipping  on  shares  in  a 
fishing  voyage  are  not  copartners  with 
the  owners.  And  so,  where  a  certain 
share  or  commiaiion  is  allowed  to  a  clerk, 
or  agent,  depending  on  the  success  of  the 
business  or  amount  of  profits,  in  addidon 
to  his  other  compensation,  it  has  been 
held,  in  many  cases,  not  to  make  him  a 
copartner.  It  is  difilcult  to  point  out  the 
criterion  by  which  cases  of  this  descrip- 
tion are  distinguished  from  tlioee  of  co- 
partnership ;  and  some  of  them  kH>k  more 
like  an  exception  of  cases  which  strictly 
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Gome  within  tlie  definidon  of  copsitner- 
ship.  A  question  has  been  tnade  whether 
joint  owners  of  a  ship  are  copartners,  and 
the  ^neral  doctrine  is  that  they  are  not 
so ;  and  yet  it  is  generally  held  that  each 
one  is  liable  for  the  whole  amount  of  re- 
pairs and  expenditures  in  the  nsTiiption 
of  the  ship;  nut  still  the  ownership  is  not 
joint,  for,  in  case  of  the  decease  of  one, 
the  property  in  the  whole  ship  does  not 
survive  to  the  othen,  as  would  be  the  case 
if  it  were  partnenhip  property,  but  the 
property  is  held  in  conimon,  each  part 
owner  having  a  distinct  title  to  his  share ; 
and  one  part  owner  cannot,  merely  as 
such,  convey  a  tide  to  the  whole  ship,  or 
to  any  share  except  bis  own.  As  to  the 
share  of  each  partner  in  the  profits,  or  his 
liability  for  losses,  if  there  is  no  agree*- 
naent  on  this  subject,  aU  the  partners  i«and 

J>n  an  equal  footing.  As  to  the  olnects 
copartnenAiips,  they  are  not  confined 
to  oommerte,  though  most  frequent  in  that 
branch  of  industry,  but  may  embrace 
manufiicturing,  the  carrjring  on  cf  any 
mechanic  Srt,  agriculture,  the  practice  of 
law,  or  of  medicine,  and,,  in  ^ort,  almost 
eveiy  lawful  branch  of  business.  Co- 
partnership is  more  usually  formed  by  a 
wiitten  agreement ;  and  by  some  codes, 
and  in  r^iard  to  certain  copartnerships, 
ibrmal  stipulations  are  required  by  law 
in  order  td  constitute  a  eopartnerBhip. 
This  is  not  a  general  rule,  however,  fOI',iii 
many  bnmches  of  business,  parties  may 
agree  orally  on  a  participation  in  profit  and 
loss.  These  associations  are  divided  into 
diffeftot  classes,  distinguished  by  tiieir  ob- 
jects, and  the  extent  of  the  nobility  of 
each  partner.  The  Roman  law  aUowed 
of  gen«nl  copartnerships,  extending  the 
community  of  property  and  joint  profit 
and  loss  not  only  to  the  business  pursued, 
but  ahK>  to  all  acquisitions  by  either  party, 
whether  by  legacy,  inheritance,  gift,  or  as 
the  fruits  of  indiuKiy.  By  that  law,  and 
80  by  the  laws  of  France,  Spain,  Louisia- 
na, and  other  codes  derived  from  the  Ro- 
man law,  a  man  and  his  vrife  may  be  co- 
partners ;  and,  in  making  the  manriage 
contract,  the  kind  and  extent  of  copartner- 
ship is  anreed  upon,  the  form  of  the  stip- 
ulation mr  this  purpose  being  particulariy 
pointed  out  by  tne  French  code.  It  was 
between  the  parties  to  the  marriage  con- 
tract that  the  general  copartnerships  above 
mentioned  were  most  rreauently  formed. 
In  this  respect,  however,  me  Roman  law, 
and  those  codes  derived  principally  from 
it,  leave  the  parties  at  liberty  to  agree  upon 
a  universal  copartnership  or  a  limited  one, 
or  a  separate  proper^r.     Copartnerships 


are  usually  confined  to  the  proaecutioo  of 
a  particular  branch  of  business^  and  it 
very  often  happens  that  each  comrtner  is 
concerned  in  other  branches.  Thatenn 
g^enend  copartnerth^  is  also  ap{rfied  to  one 
formed  for  trade  ffenerally,  or  business 
generally,  without  Timitations;  but  where 
the  joint  interest  extends  oniy  to  a  partic- 
ular concern,  as,  for  instance,  the  firei^t- 
ing  of  a  ship^it  is  calk)d  a  special  eo^trt- 
nenkip.  And  so  a  partnership  is  called 
tpeiica  when  the  parties  enter  into  stipula- 
tions modifying  and  restraining  the  pow- 
en  and  rights  of  the  members.  Instead  of 
leaving  them  to  the  operation  of  the  laws 
generaby  applicable  to  such  associations ; 
and  this  is  the  usual  meaning  of  <i|peditf 
copartnerships.  Another  description  is 
that  of  UmUed  copartnenhips,  in  which 
one  or  more  partners  put  in  a  certain 
amount  of  capital,  which  is  liable  for  the 
contracts  of  the  firm ;  but  beyond  this  the 
party  or  parties  are  not  liable.  This  sort 
of  partnership  is  particularly  provided  fin- 
in  the  French  code^  and  is  not  unfhequent 
in  France.  It  is  a  very  usefbl  provision 
of  the^  law  that  allows  of  such  associa- 
tions, for  it  enables  persons  of  fortune,  and 
retuedfirom  busineiss,  to  put  a  part  of  their 
capital  at  risk  in  trade,  without  risking 
their  whole  property ;  and  it  accofdingly 
operates  ve^  mvorebly  upon  the  enter- 
prise of  the  community ;  for  a  young  man 
who  has  only  his  talents  and  industry  to 
put  into  a  concern,  can  thus  mora  easily 
obtain  the  capital  necessary  to  give  his  ac- 
tivity and  enterprise  scope,  and  every  com- 
munity ought  to  open  aU  practicable  chan- 
nels for  the  intellectual  and  physical  exer- 
tions of  its  membere.  This  species  of  co- 
partnership has  accordingly  been  partially 
introduced  into  the  U.  mates,  being  pro- 
vided for  in  the  code  of  Louisiana,  whkh 
M  modelled  on  the  French  code,  and  hav- 
ing been  introdnced  also  into  the  laws  of 
New  York  by  a  statute  the  provisions  of 
which  were  closely  copied  horn  the 
French  code— -the  first  instance  (as  chan- 
cellor Kent  remarks,  in  his  Commenta- 
ries) in  which  any  other  foreigii  law  than 
the  English  had  been  adopted  in  tlKi  par- 
ticular structure  and  provisions  of  an 
American  statute,  in  those  states  of  whose 
codes  the  English  law  is  the  basis.  The 
condition  of  such  a  limited  copartnenhip 
is,  that  the  name  of  the  person  whose  lia- 
bility iatbus  limited  must  be  used  in  the 
firm,  and  particular  provisions  are  made 
as  to  payinff  in  the  amount  of  capital  stip- 
ulateo ;  and  another  suitable  provision  in 
such  case  is  the  provision  for  some  regis- 
try by  which  it  may  appear  to  those  who 
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wiflfa  to  make  the  inquky  what  amount 
Mich  partner  pays  in.  Some  portnenhipe 
are  g&ret ;  that  is,  aome  one  agrees,  upon 
certain  terms,  to  share  profits  with  the  os- 
tensible partner^  without  any  notice  to  the 
public  of  his  being  a  member  of  the  firm. 
Each  partner  has  a  joint  interest  in  the 
whole  peraonal  property,  and,  unless  the 
articles  stipulate  otherwise,  may  trander 
it  Each  partner  may  also  hi  nd  the  whole 
'firm  by  his  contract  made  in  the  course 
of  the  business  of  the  firm,  unless  it  be 
otherwise  agreed  between  them.  And 
even  when  it  is  otherwise  agreed,  still,  if 
a  party  with  whom  a  partner  contracts  has 
a  le^l  right,  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  joint  aflTairs  are  managed,  to  presume 
that  a  partner  is  authorized  to  contract  for 
and  bind  his  copartners  in  regard  to  the 
subject  of  anv  contract,  the  firm  will  be 
bound  by  such  contract.  But  if  the  party 
contracted  with  has  notice  that,  by  the  ar- 
ticles of  coparmerahip,  a  parmer  has  not 
authority  to  make  a  contract,  the  compa- 
ny will  not  be  bound  by  it.  Bo  if  a  part- 
ner contracts,  in  the  partnerahip  name,  in 
a  matter  whieh  the  party  contracted  with 
knows  is  not  within  the  business  of  the 
firm, — as  if  he  makes  a  negotiable  note  in 
the  name  of  the  firm  for  his  own  separate 
debt, — the  contract  will  not  bind  the  firm  to 
the  party  thus  contracted  with;  but  still, 
if  this  contract,  being  transferable  in  its 
nature,  and  holding  out  on  the  face  of  it 
the  responaibihty  of  the  whole  firm,  is  ne- 
gotiated to  those  who  have  no  notice  that 
the  paper  was  made  for  the  private  accom- 
moaation  of  the  partner  who  signed  the 
parmenhip  name,  the  company  will  be 
bound  in  respect  to  such  assiffnee ;  that 
ia^  the  firm  having  given  notice  to  the 
worid  that  the^  are  copartnen  in  a  certain 
branch  of  business,  everv  one  has  a  right 
to  presume  that  all  acts  done  b^  each  of 
them  in  regard  to  it  are  authorized  by  the 
terms  of  their  contract,  or  the  circum^^ 
stances  of  the  case,  unless  he  has  notice 
to  the  contrary.  But  certain  acts  are  not 
authorized  by  the  general  powera  of  co- 
partners, and  those  no  one  partner  can  be 
presumed  to  have  power  to  do ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, one  partner  is  not,  merely  as  such, 
authorized  to  make  a  deed  in  the  name 
of  the  other,  or  to  act  as  his  attorney ;  and 
he  cannot,  accordingly,  convey  land  be- 
longing to  the  inembera  of  the  company  ; 
for,  though  it  may  have  been  acquired  and 
paid  for  with  the  property  of  the  firm,  yet 
when  acquired  it  lielongs  to  the  membera 
in  common,  if  the  title  be  in  them  idl,  and 
each  member  can  himself  convey  only  his 
share ;  and  in  order  to  the  coDveyanr4$  of 


that  of  another,  he  most  be  specially  em- 
powered. But  a  partner  may  releaae  a 
debt  due  to  the  firm,  if  it  be  done  fturly, 
and  without  collusion  between  him  and 
the  debtor.  It  has  been  held,  however, 
that  one  partner  cannot  by  deed  «ubmit  a 
question  to  arbitration.  A  partnerahip  may 
be  dissolved  by  its  own  Umitation,  the 
death,  bankruptcy  or  insanity  of  a  mem- 
ber, or  by  the  breaking  out  of  a  wiar  be- 
tween the  countries  to  which  the  mem- 
ben  belong.  A  question  is  also  made 
whether  a  member  may  dissolve  the  co- 
partnership voluntarilv  before  the  time  for 
which  it  was  formed  expires;  and  the 
opinion  seems  to  be  that  he  may  do  so  by 

Sving  sufficient  notice  to  this  effect;  and 
is  seems  to  be  necessarily  incident  to 
new  associations.  For  though  he  would, 
in  such  case,  be  answerable  to  his  copart- 
nen for  the  breach  of  his  agreement,  yet 
it  would  be  exceedingly  inconvenient  if  a 
partner  were  inrevo^ly  bound  to  give 
his  copartnen  the  right  of  his  credit,  and 
of  disposing  of  his  property  after  aU  his 
confidence  in  them  had  ceased.  In  case 
of  mismanagement  by  any  partner  having 
the  charge  of  the  partnership  efifecla,  so 
that  the  other  naitnen  are -liable  to  be  ma- 
terially injured,  they  may  make  applica- 
tion to  a  court  of  chancery  to  appoint  a 
receiver  to  take  chaige  of  the  concerns  of 
the  company,  and  wind  up  its  afibire^  in 
case  the  partnership  has  already  been  dis- 
solved, or  in  case  there  appean  to  be  suf- 
ficient reason  to  dissolve  it  But  whoe 
there  is  no  ground  for  such  appUcation  to 
a  court  of  chancery,  and  the  company  is 
dissolved  by  the  death  of  one  partner,  the 
joint  property  will  survive  to  the  other 
partner,  who  may  dispose  of  it,  and  col- 
lect and  pay  the  debts  of  the  concern,  and 
will  be  liable  to  account  to  the  personal 
representatives  of  the  deceased  partner  for 
his  proportion  of  the  surplus  property. 
In  case  of  the  decease  or  a  partner,  his 
personal  representatives  do  not  beeome 
copartnen  with  the  surviving  partnera,  but 
the  affiiin  of  the  concern  must  be  settled 
with  reference  to  the  time  of  the  death 
of  the  deceased  partner. 

Partkidos.  (&ee.,^ppendix,) 
Pasa,  or  Fbsa  (anciendy  Pa$mada) ; 
a  town  in  Peraia,  in  Farsistan ;  68  miles 
south-east  of  Bchiras,  235  south-south-east 
of  Jspalian;  Ion.  53°  40"  E. ;  lat^g^lO^N. 
This  was  formerly  the  burial-place  of 
the  Persian  monarchs,  and  a  royal  city. 

PABCAooutA;  a  river  of  MissisBippi, 
which  runs  south  into  thcgulf  of  Mexico, 
38  miles  west  of  Mobile  bay ;  Ion.  88°  30^ 
W.    If  is  navigable  for  vessel  drawing 
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•ix  fbet  of  water  about  50  miles.    Leng^ 
about  900  miles. 

Pascal,  Blaise,  born  at  Clermont,  in 
Auvergne,  in  1603^  was  the  oolf  son  of 
the  president  of  the  cotir  deg  ouiet,  who 
educated  him  with  great  care,  and  in- 
structed him  himself.  In  early  youth,  he 
gave  proofs  of  extraordinary  talents,  and 
showed  a  decided  inclination  for  geometry. 
His  hours  of  relaxation  were  employed  m 
the  study  of  mathematics.  His  father  sur- 
piised  him. engaged  in  studying  Euclid, 
which  he  understood  without  any  asnst- 
ance ;  and,  in  bis  sixteenth  year,  the  young 
Pascal  wrote  a  treatise  on  conic  sections, 
displaying  great  acutenesB^  bjut  which,  not- 
witnstanding  the  entreaties  of  his  friends^ 
he  would  not  consent  to  publish.  His  stud- 
ies in  the  languages,  logic,  physics  and  phi- 
losophy, were  pursued  with  such  assiduity, 
that  his  health  was  irrecoverably  gone  in 
his  eighteenth  year.  In  the  course  of  the 
next  ^ear,  he  invented  the  celebrated  cal- 
culating machine,  the  mechanism  of. 
whi^h  It  cost  him  much  pains  to  render 
Intelligible  to  the  workmen,  at  a  time 
when  he  was  hardly  free  from  suffering 
for  a  day.  In  his  twenty-third  year,  he 
made  several  discoveries  concerning  tlie 
Torricellian  vacuum.  Before  he  was 
twen^-'four  years  old,  the  reading  of 
some  religious  works  had  brought  him  to 
the  conviction  that  a  Christian  must  love 
God  only :  he  therefore  laid  aside  all  pro- 
fane studies,  and  became  more  and  more 
deeply  rooted  in  his  ascetic  notions, 
which,  however,  had  been  fiuniliar  to  his 
childhood.  Pascal's  piety  produced  a 
ffreat  effect  on  his  whole  mmily.  His 
mther  became  his  pupil,  and  his  sister  a 
nun  in  the  Port  Royal.  Pascal,  although 
constantly  sick,  continued  to  practise  his 
penances  with  additional  ricor.  By  the 
direction  of  his  physician,  he  went  into 
society ;  but  his  sister  soon  induced  him 
to  renounce  all  intercourse  with  the  world, 
and  to  give  up  all  siiperfluiti^  even  at  the 
expense  of  his  health.  In  this  manner  he 
lived  from  his  thirtieth  year  till  his  death. 
After  spending  some  time  in  a  monastery, 
he  retired  to  an  estate  in  the  country, 
denied  himself  every  indulgence,  made 
his  own  bed,  ate  in  the  kitchen,  and 
allowed  himself  to  be  served  onlv  when  it 
was  indispensably  necessary.  He  spent 
his  time  in  prayer,  and  in  reading  xhs 
Scriptures  (which  he  thus  learned  by 
heart),  and  commentaries  on  them.  His 
disease,  meanwhile,  became  aggravated, 
and  he  died  in  1663,  at  the  ace  of  thirty- 
nine.  Pascal  had  a  powerful  mind.  He 
had  conceived  a  work  on  the  Ghrisdan 
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leligion,  the  ol»eet  of  which  was  to  show 
its  excellence,  from  a  consideration  of  hu- 
man nature  as  well  as  on  historical 
grounds.  The  fragments,  which  were 
written  down  durinff  the  last  four  years  of 
his  life,  and  publisned  under  the  tide  of 
Peru6e9  sitr  la  Rtligion  (Amsterdam, 
1667]|,  show  the  hand  of  a  master.  His 
PfoomdaUsj  au  Lettres  ieriUs  par  Louis 
de  MontalU  d  vn  Provineial  dt  ses  Jhnia^  is 
a  most  bitter  satire  upon  the  lax  morality 
of  the  Jesuits,  whose  influence  was  more 
afiected  by  it  than  by  ihe  most  violent  at- 
tacks of  dieir  declared  enemies.  These 
letters  are. esteemed  a  model  of  the  di- 
dactic epistolary  style  in  French  litera- 
ture. Pascal's  (fittvres  appeared  at  the 
Hague,  in  1779,  in  5  vols.  Bsimond'a. 
iiogt  dt  Pascal  (1816)  contains  an  account 
of  Ills  life.  . 

pASfCATAquA.  (See  Piscataqua.) 
Pasiorapht  (from  nam,  universal,  ypa<pn» 
writing).  A  universal  written  or  spoken 
language,  that  is,  a  language  easily  under- 
sto^  by  all  nations,  has  never  yet  been 
formed.  Leibnitz  seems  to  have  first 
conceived  the  idea ;  at  least,  he  labored 
a  good  deal  in  attempting  to  execute  it. 
He  was  followed  by  Wilkins  in  England, 
(1668),  and  in  Germany  by  Berger,  Plan 
of  a  Universal  Written  and  Spoken  Lan- 
euage  (in  German,  Berlin,  1779) ;  Woll^e, 
Means  of  rendering  a  Universal  Lan- 
guage pracdcable  (in  German,  1797) ;  Si- 
card,  the  celebrated  instructer  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  (in  1798);  N&ther  (in  1805); 
Baria,  PasUaite  (1808);  J.  M.  Schmidt, 
of  Dillingen,  Attempts  at  Pasigrapby  (in 
German,  Vienna,  1815) ;  and  Stethy, 
lAnrua  universaliB  (Vienna,  1825).  The 
academy  of  sciences  at  Copenhsffen,  in 
1811,  offered  a  prize  for  the  best  plan  of 
such  a  language,  and  its  accomplishment. 
**  The  idea  of  a  universal  lanffuaffe,"  says 
Waener,  in  his  Philosophy  of  f^ducation, 
**  is  founded  upon  Uie  fact,  that  the  essence 
of  every  language  consists  in  its  internal 
organization,  for  which  a  common  ex- 
pression must  be  possible,  since  this  inter- 
nal organization  of  a  language  can  be 
only  the  expression  of  the  various  rela- 
tions of  ideas,  and  these  relations,  again, 
only  the  expression  of  the  real  relations 
of  things.  I^  now,  a  general  representa- 
tion can  be  found  for  these  relations,  a 
universal  grammar  is  obtained;  and,  if 
this  can  be  communicated  in  common 
characters,  intelligible  by  eveiy  one,  we 
have  a  complete  pasi^phy." — See  Vater's 
Pasignmhf  and  Anh-Pasigra/j^hy  (in  Ger- 
man, Weissenfels,  1795);  Methammer, 
Utbir  PastgrapkU  und  IdiograpkU  (Nu- 
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rembei^,  1808) ;  and  Riem,  On  a  WtiUtn 
Language  ana  Patigraphy  (in  German, 
1809).  A  uDiveraal  spoken  language 
(pamiaiy)  is  also  a  demderatum.  (See 
iMngaagt,) 

pASiPBAt }  daufffater  of  Sol  and  Per- 
ae'is,  and  wife  of  Minos,  king  of  Crete^  to 
whom  she  bore  Deucalion,  Glaiicus,  Ajri* 
adne  and  Phiedra.  -  Blinded  by  Neptnne, 
who  wished  to  punish  Minos  for  not  hav- 
ing sacrificed  a  null  to  him,  or,  according 
(o  others,  by  Venus,  who  had  sworn  ven- 
geance against  the  whole  family  of  Sol 
because  he  had  betrayed  her  intrigue  with 
Mara,  she  was  inflamed  with  an  unnatural 
love  for  the  bull.  *  Her  desires  were  grati- 
fied by  means  of  the  wooden  animal  made 
by  the  ingenious  Daedalus,  and  the  Mino- 
taur (q.  V.)  was  the  fruit 

PAsquiER,  Etienne  D^nis,  count,  one  of 
the  ablest  of  the  French  ministers-  since 
the  time  of  the  restoration,  was  bom  in 
April,  1767,  like  his  ancestors,  embraced 
the  profession  of  the  law,  and,  previous  to 
the  revolution,  was  a  counsellor  of  the 
parliament  of  Paris.  He  seems  to  have 
lived  in  retirement  during  the  republic ; 
but  Napoleon  api>otnted  him  master  of  re- 
quests in  1810,  oaron,  and  officer  of  the  le- 
gion of  honor,  and,  in  the  same  year,  pre- 
fect of  police.  Afler  March,  1614,  the  king 
named  him  minister  of  state  and  director- 
general  of  roads  and  bridges.  lie  remain- 
ed \^itbom  employment  during  the  hun- 
dred day^  but,  on  the  secoiid  return  of  the 
king,  was  appointed  minister  of  justice, 
keeper  of  the  seals,  grand-cordon  of  the 
legion  of  honor,  and  privy-counsellor. 
He  was  elected  member  of  the  chamber 
of  deputies ;  reported  the  project  of  the 
law  against  seditious  language ;  voted,  in 
1816,  for  the  law  of  amnesty,  and  distin- 
guished himself  as  the  zealous  defender 
of  the  ministry.  He  was  chosen  presi- 
dent of  the  deputies,  and  held  the  office 
tillJanuary,  1817,  when  he  was  again  ap- 
pointed keeper  of  the  seals,  and  remained 
in  the  office  till  December,  1818.  When 
Decazes  was  mode  president  of  the  coun- 
cil, Pasquier  was  appointed  minister  for 
foreign  affairs,  and,  in  the  ses^on  of  1819, 
lie  brought  forward  and  defended  the  new 
electoral  system  and  the  other  laws  in- 
tended to  narrow  the  libeity  of  the  French. 
Notwithstanding  his  services  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  in  many  subsequent  stniggles 
between  the  court  party  and  the  advocates 
of  liberty,  M.  Pasquier  had,  when  the  ultra- 
royolist  administration  was  formed,  to- 
wards the  latter  end  of  1821,  ceased  to  be 
a  minister,  but  was  created  count,  and 
raised  to  a  seat  in  the  house  of  peera. 


(See  JWpice.)  From  :m  time  count  Pas- 
quier ranged  himself  on  the  constitiitiooal 
side,  and  defended  the  riehts  secured  Iry 
the  charter  with  a  zeal  and  eloquence 
worthy  of  a  better  supcess.  Since  the 
revolution  be  has  been  created  chancelkn' 
of  France,  by  virtue  of  which  office  he 
presides  in  the  chamber  of  peers. 

PAsquiL  ;   derived    from    Pasqumo. 

PAsquiNO,  pAsquiifADE.  Pssqiuno  wss 
a  cobbler,  who  lived,  above  800  yeara  ago, 
in  Rome,  and  was  so  much  celebrated  for 
bis  caustic  satire  and  wit  that  his  shop  was 
much  visited  by  persons  desirous  to  hear 
him.  Soon  after  his  deatli,  a  beautiful  but 
mutilated  statue  (according  to  some,  that 
of  Menelaus)  was  dug  up  not  far  fhom 
Pasquino's  shop,  and  put  up  in  a  comer 
of  the  Ursini  palace.  The  people  unani- 
mously called  the  statue  Pasqtdno^  and  sa- 
tirical pkcards  were  attached  to  it — ^put, 
as  it  were,  into  the  mouth  of  the  revived 
Pasquino.  Another  statue,  called  Marfo- 
rio  (q.  v.),  supposed  to  be  a  comiptioB  of 
Martis  forum,  stood  opposite  Pasquino ; 
and  questions  were  generally  attached 
during  the  niffht  to  Me^orio,  which  were 
answered  by  Pasquino.  For  instance,  pope 
Sixtus  V  had  taxed  several  articles  of  food, 
and  on  Sunday  Pasquino  appeared  with  a 
wet  shirt,  as  if  to  dry  it  in  the  sun.  Mar- 
forio  inquired  why  he  did  not  wait  till  the 
next  day  to  dry  liis  shirt ;  to  which  Pas- 
quino replied,  **  I  am  afraid  to  lose  any 
time,  for  to-morrow  I  may  have  to  pay  a 
tat  for  sunsh ine."  These  two  statues  now 
lie  in  the  couit  of  the  capitoL  The  Ital- 
ian words  pasqmivata  ana  pasmaUo  have 
been  adopted  in  several  otlier  languages, 
and  in  some,  as  French  and  German,  are 
even  used  in  legal  language  for  libel. 

Pass,  or  Passade,  m  fencing ;  an  ad- 
vance or  leap  forward  upon  an  enemy 
Of  these  there  are  several  kinds,  as  passes 
within,  above,  beneath,  to  the  right,  the 
lefl,  and  passes  under  the  line,  &c. 

Passage,  Birds  of.  (See  Mgration^ 
and  Ornithology.) 

Passaic  Falls.    (See  Cataract.) 

Passamaquoddt  ;  a  bay  which  forms  a 
part  of  the  boundary  between  Maine  and 
New  Brunswick.  It  is  about  twelve  miles 
from  east  to  west,  and  six  from  north  to 
south.  It  contains  a  number  of  ifilands, 
of  which  the  priucif>al  are  Campo  Bello, 
Deer,  Moose,  Dudley  and  Frederictk.  The 
Passamaquoddy  Or  St.  Croix  river  flows 
into  this  bay,    (See  QroiXy  5^) 

Passawt,  in  heraldry ;  a  term  applied 
to  a  lion,  or  other  animal,  in  a  shield,  ap- 
pearing to  walk  leisurely* 
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Passarowitz,  p£ACE  OF  ;  concluded 
July  2h  1718,  by  Venice  and  the  emperor 
Charles  VI  with  the  Porte,  at  PasBarowitz, 
a  small  town  in  Servia,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Morawa  and  tlie  Danube,  under  tho 
mediation  of  England  and  Holland.  It 
terminated  tlie  war  begun  in  1714  by  the 
Porte  for  the  conquest  of  the  Morea,  in 
wiiich  the  Turks  succeeded  in  1715.  The 
emi)eror»  as  guarantee  of  the  peace  of 
Carlowitz  (q.  v.),  took  up  arms  for  Venice 
in  1716.  Eugene  (q.  v.)  was  victorious  at 
Peterwardein,  August  15,  1716^  and  at 
Belgrade,  August  16,  1717 ;  after  which 
the  rorte  determined  to  conclude  a  peace 
on  the  principle  of  iih'/NMniEiefit,  by  which 
it  retained  the  Morea,  without  a  fonnai 
ccflsion  from  Venice.  Austria  received 
Belgrade,  with  Servia,  the  banuat  of  Tem- 
eswar,  Walachia  to  the  Alute,  and  port  of 
Croatia.    (See  Belgrade,) 

Pas9au  ;  capitafof  the  Bavarian  circle 
of  the  Lower  Danube,  in  a  romantic  situ- 
ation on  the  Danube  and  the  Inn ;  popu- 
lation, 9000;  lat  48«  SS'  N.;  Ion.  2P  SO' 
£.  It  has  two  suburbs — Innstadt  and  Hz- 
stadt — and  several  bridges.  On  a  hill  400 
fbet  high  is  the  fortress  Oberhaus,  which 
is  connected  with  the  castle  Niederhaus 
lying  below  it  It  has  some  raanuActiurea 
and  considerable  commerce.  The  prin- 
cipal public  buildings  are  the  cathedral  (the 
old  residence  of  the  prince  bishop)  and 
the  Jesuits*  college.  Passau  is  celebrated 
in  history  for  the  treaty  concluded  here 
August  22, 1552,  by  which  the  Protestants 
'obuiined  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion 
'  and  tlie  acknowledgment  oL  their  polidcal 
rights.     (See   Reformation,  and   Charles 

y.) 

Passion  Flower  {pasgyiora) ;  a  beau- 
tiful genus  of  climbing  plants^  containing 
numerous  species,  most  of  wliich  inhabit 
the  intertropical  parts  of  America,  and  are 
remarkable  for  the  elegance  and  singular 
form  of  their  flowers.  Their  stems  are 
woody,  or,  more  frequently,  herbaceous, 
])rovided  with  tendrilk  and  bearing  alter- 
nate simple  or  k>bed  leaves ;  the  flowers 
are  axillary,  and  supported  on  peduncles ; 
the  calyx  is  widely-spreading,  and  divided 
into  ten  parts,  the  Ave  interior  of  which 
have  the  fonn  of  i)etalB,  or  are  sometimes 
wanting.  To  the  base  of  the  calyx  is  at- 
tached an  interior  crown,  composed  of  a 
great  number,  of  filaments.  ■  There  are 
Sve  stamens,  which  have  their  filaments 
united  at  base  around  the  style.  The  fruit 
is  a  large  one-celled  berry,  often,  indeed, 
approaching  a  gourd  in  nze,  containing 
numerous  seeds,  and  in  n^any  species  is 
edible,  though  not  rich  in  flavor.    The 


water-lemon  of  the  West  Indies  (P.  ktun- 
folia)  bears  fruit  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg, 
containing  a  whitish  watery  pulp,  which 
hat)  a  peculiar  aromatic,  delicately-acid 
flavor,  and  allays  thirst  agreeably. — ^The 
sweet  calabash  of  the  same  countries  (P. 
maliformisj  has  the  fruit  of  the  size  of  an 
apple,  enclosing  a  sweetish  pulp.  It  is  of^ 
ten  called  granadHUa,  togetlier  with  seve- 
nd  other  species,  and  is  served  up  in  des- 
serts. The  sirup  and '  decoction  of  the 
flowers  of  the  P.  mttrticti^a,  also  a  native 
of  the  West  Indies,  are  much  used  as  a 
narcotic,  and  aflbrd  a  good  substitute  for 
opium.  Two  species  of  passiflora  mhab- 
it  the  southern  parts  of  the  U.  States,  as 
fKc  as  the  thirty-ninth  parallel  of  ktitude, 
and  a  third  luis  been  discovered  in  Flor- 
ida. 

Passion  of  Christ;  the  crucifixion  of 
Jesus,  with  all  its  attendant  suflbrings.  It 
is  celebrated  in  the  Catholie  and  most 
Protestant  churehes  on  the  European 
continent  daring  Lent  (q.  v.)  (the  seven 
weeks  preceding  East(er|,  and  particulariy 
during  the  Passion^week  (the  wedt  pre* 
ceding  Easter),  by  sermons  relating  to  the 
sufferings  of  tlie  Savior.  The  Catholics 
fast  during  Lent  The  churches,  and 
especially  the  altars,  are  defnivedof  their 
ornaments ;  the  bells  are  not  runff;  public 
amusements  are  discontinued.  The  8ea« 
son  of  Lent  is  preceded,  in  most  coun- 
tries, by  the  carnival  In  Rome,  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Passion- week  in  the  Capella 
Sistina  is  famous  on  account  of  the  in* 
comparable  music  in  the  papal  chapel. 
There  the  compositions  of  Palestrini,  Per- 
golese.  Allegri,  and  others,  are  heard  in 
the  purest  style.  The  Officium  Hebdom^- 
dtB  SancUe  juxta  Formam  MissaliB  el  Brt- 
viani  Romani  «u6  Urbano  Fi/i  contains  the 
rites  of  worship  in  the  Passion-week  pre- 
scribed by  the  Catholic  church.  The  pas- 
sion of  Christ  formed  the  subject  of  the 
first  theatrical  representations^  which  were 
prepared  by  the  clergy,  and  thus,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  became  tiie  origin  of  the 
modem  theatre.  (See  Comedy,  A^fsleries, 
Drama,  and  T*keatre^) 

Passion- Week.  (See  Passion  of 
Ckrisl,) 

Passive  and  Active  Trade.  By 
adtwt  trade,  writers  of  the  European 
continent  understand  that  which  a  nation 
carries  on  in  foreign  marts,  whither  it 
transports  artkles  of  commerce,  and  re- 
ceives the  returns:  by  passive  commerce, 
that  which  it  carries  on  with  fbreignera 
who  come- to  its  marts  to  sell  and  to  buy. 
Some  attach  to  active  commerce  the  fiir 
ther  idea  of  an  advantageous  balance  of 
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trade.  (See  JtSercanHU  System,)  It  is  an 
enoEieouB  notion^  which  has  led  eeyeral 
governments  to  injurious  laws,  that  the 
active  commerce  is  always  better  than  the 
passive. 

Passover  (Hebrew,  pasMOj «  8|nring,  a 
passing  over);  the  Jewish-  f^Bt,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  sparing  of  the  Israel- 
ites, when  the  first-boni  of  the  Egyptians 
perished,  and  of  their  escape  out  ot  Egypt 
It  v^as  celebrated  on  the  first  full  moon  of 
the  spring,*  from  the  14th  totheSlstof 
the  month  Nizan.  (See  JEoffer.)  To  this 
festival,  as  long  as  the  Israelites  remained 
in  posseasion  of  Palestine,  they  assembled 
orieinally  at  the  tabernacle,  and,  from 
SoK>mon's  time,  at  the  temple;  During 
the  eiffht  days  of  the  feast,  they  were  per- 
mlttea  to  eat  only  unleavened  bread,  be- 
cause their  hasty  departure  from  Egypt 
had  obliged  them  to  take  their  dough 
ifrith  them  before  it  was  leavened ;  hence 
the  passoverwas  also  called  the  **  feast  of 
unleieivened  bread."  Every  householder, 
with  his  family,  ate,  on  the  first  evening, 
a  lamb  killed  by  the  priest,  which  was 
served  up  without  breaking  the  bones. 
Thanksgiving,  and  the  relation  of  inci- 
dents from  the  history  of  the  Exodus,  gave 
this  festival  its  religioqs  character.  Ofifer- 
ingiB  of  firstlings  of  the  flocks  and  herds, 
and  first  fiiiits,  were  also  presented  in  the 
temple.  The  passover  was  the  principal 
Jewish  festival^  and  is  still  observed  by 
the  Jews,  by  eating  unleavened  brfead  and 
by  public  prayers. 

Pass  Pabole  ;  a  command  siven,  which 
passes  fix)m  mouth  to  mouui  along  the 
line  of  a  regiment  or  army. 

Passport  ;  an  instniiiient  given  to  trav- 
ellera  by  the  proper  authorities,  describing 
their  peraons,  purposes  and  destinations, 
intended  to  show  that  their  characters 
are  good,  and  their  objects  in  travelling  law- 
ful. Passport  also  signifies  a  license  for 
importing  contraband  goods,  or  for  ex- 
porting and  importing  merchandise  free 
of  duties.  These  last  are  always  given 
to  ambassadors,  and  other  public  minis- 
ters, for  their  baggage,  equmage,  &c. 

Passwah  Oglu.    (See  nid3m.) 

Passt;  a  village  not  quite  a  league 
fivm  the  centre  of  Paris.  Its  vicinity  to 
the  capita],  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and 
the  river,  rendere  it  peculiarly  interesting. 
It  is  likewise  esteemed  for  its  mineral 
waters,  the  salubrity  of  itd  air,  and  its 
charming  views  in  ever^  direction.  It  is 
much  visited  by  the  Parisians,  in  summer, 
for  the  promenade,  the  fUie  dum^pHrt  at 
Kanelagb,  &c.  FrankUn  resided  here 
while  in  France. 


Pasta,  madame,  is  said  to  have  been 
bom  in  Milan,  in  1799.  She  made  her 
first  appearance  on  the  English  stage  in 
1817,  andf  thot^h  so  young,  and  exposed 
to  very  trying  comparisons,  made  a  moet 
fiivorable  impression,  which  her  superior 
talents,  cultivated  with  the  greatest  zeal 
and  judgment,  have  ever  nnce  continued 
to  confirm  and  streuffthen.  She  soon  re- 
turned to  Milan,  where  she  spent  four 
yean  in  attending  the  lectures  and  exhibi- 
tions of  the  most  distinffuished  perfbrmersy 
without  placing  herself  under  the  control 
of  any  particular  instructer;  hence,  while 
othen  are  generallv  characterized  by  the 
prevailing  style  of  the  school  in  which 
they  have  studied.  Pasta  seems  to  have 
acquired  the  excellences  of  almost  every 
school,  and  to  have  skilfully  grafted  them 
on  the  stock  of  her  lutfunu  talents.  She 
appeared  anew  in  Paris  in  1822;  but  she 
soon  received  proposals  from  the  Italian 
opera  in  .London,  and,  in  1824^  again  ap- 
peared before  an  English  audience.  The 
science  and  skill  which  she  displayed  in 
one  of  the  most  arduous  characteiu  in  the 
operatic  ran^  of  the  drama  at  once  placed 
her  by  the  side  of  the  first  heroines  of  op- 
era. After  remaining  several  yean  in 
London,  she  again  visited  the  continent^ 
and,  in  the  b^nninc  of  1831,  was  per- 
fonning  at  Milan.  'Madame  Pasta  has 
been  called  the  most  scientUic  and  philo- 
sophic of  modem  singers,  and  is,  at  the 
same  time,  distinguished  for  her  sweet 
simplicity  and  pure  plainness.  She  intro- 
duces ornaments  eqparingly,  but  always 
with  efiS»ct ;  and  her  invention  and  taste 
are  equally  manifest  in  admitting  and  re- 
jecting them.  She  is  said  to  want  the 
brilliancy  of  Catalani,  the  finish  of  Col- 
bran,  the  silvery  beauty  of  Fodor's  tones, 
the  delicacy  and  distincmefis  of  expression 
of  Gamporese,  but  to  surpass  all  of  her  ri- 
vals in  the  general  superiority  of  her  entire 
performance.  But  perhaps  the  acting  of 
madame  Pasta  is  even  superior  to  her 
singing.  Without  any  great  persoiMl  ad- 
vantages, with  ratho*  a  stout  and  awkward 
figare^  and,  in  general,  fow  personal 
chairns,  she  is,  as  an  actress,  at  once  sim- 
ple, terrible  and  sublnne.  Her  features 
are  capable  of  great  expression ;  and  her 
attitudes,  tones,  sounds,  expressions  and 
movem«its  all  possess  an  admirable  cor- 
respondence. In  comic  opera,  she  shines 
as  a  jgenius  and  a  wit,  and  always  gives 
full  effect  to  the  most  lively  part ;  but  it  is 
in  tragedy  that  the  powera  of  this  extraor- 
dinary woman  most  fully  appear :  the  love 
and  sooni  of  Medea,  the  jealous  rage  and 
agony  of  OtfaeUo,  the  majestic  dignity  and 
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i^morse  of  Seaiiramis,  the  tehdernees  and 
desiiair  of  Dido,  the  pa»on  and  patboe  of 
Romeo, — are  all  deuicted  in  a  high,  pure, 
and  moBt  touchingly  natural  style,  com- 
bininff  a  rare  majesty  and  grace  with  an 
equally  uncommou  eneiigy  and  depth 
orfeefiug. 

Paste  ;  a  glass  made  in  imitation  of 
gems.  The  mae  of  all  artificial  stones  is 
a  compound  of  silex,  potash,  borax,  red 
oxide  of  lead,  and  sometimes  arsenic. 
Pure  boracic  aoid  and  colorless  quartz 
should  be  used.  Hessian  cniciUes  are 
better  than  those  of  porcelain.  The  fusion 
should  be  continued  in  a  potter's  furnace 
ibr  twenty-four  hours.  The  more  tran- 
quil and  continued  it  is^  the  denser  the 
paste,  and  the  greater  its  beauty. 

Posies,         1.  2.  3.        4. 

Rock  crystal,  4056  grs.  3456   3600 

Minium,         6300  *<  ^  5328 

Potash,           2154  «  1260  .1944    1260 

Borax,              276  *< .  360  216     360 

Arsenic,             12  «  12  6 

Ceruse  of  clichy,  8508  8508 

Sand,  .  9600 

IbpcK.  Ab.  1.  Ab.  2. 

Very  white  paste,  1006  3456 

Glass  of  antiraonyj  43 

Caasius's  puqile,  1 

Peroxide  of  iron,  .  36 

Ruby ;  paste,  2880,  oxide  of  manganese, 
72. — EmarM;  paste,  4608,  green  oxide 
of  copper,  42,  oxide  of  chrome,  2. — Sa^ 
fhire;  paste,  4608,  oxide  of  cobalt,  ^ 
fused  ibr  30  hours. — k^methui ;  paste, 
4608,  oxide  of  manganese,  3d,  oxide  of 
cobak,  24,  purple  ot  cassius,  1. — Btnfi; 
paste,  3456,  glass  of  antimony,  24,  oxide 
of  cobalt,  lh-—Shfnan  gcamd^,  paste,  502, 
glass  of  antimony,  256,  cassius's  purple,  2, 
and  oxide  ot  manganese,  2.  In  all  these 
mixtures,  the  subMances  are  blended  by 
sifting,  fused  very  carefully,  and  cooled 
very  slowly,  being  left  on  the  fire  from  24 
to  30  hbure. 

Pastel,  or  Pastil;  a  kind  of  paste 
composed  of  several  colors,  and  ground 
up  with  ginn -water,  either  together  or 
separately,  in  order  to  make  crayons  to 
pnint  with  on  paper  or  parchment.  (See 
Crayon^  and  Dranmng,)  This  kind  of 
painting  possesses  some  advantages  over 
the  mwles  more  commonly  practised. 
Its  great  defect  is  its  want  of  durability. 

Pastoral,  or  Idyl  (u'^vXAiov,  a  little  im- 
age or  picture,  thence  a  little  poem),  is  the 
general  name  of  those  poems  which  rep- 
resent men  in  the  simplicity  and  inno- 
cence in  which  the^  are  thought  to  have 
lived  before  the  origin  of  civic  relations, 


and  the  vices  thence  resulting.  When 
we  look  back  in  imagination  to  an  original 
state  of  man,  we  naturally  refer  it  to  a 
shepherd's  Kfe,  since  feeding  flocks  and 
tilling  the  ground  were  the  first  occu|)a- 
tions  of  man,  and  ore  older  than  civil  so- 
ciety. Ae  the  first  strains  of  poetry  must 
have  been  heard  in  the  primiuve  times  of 
the  human  race,  and  as  a  shepherd's  life 
is  congenial  with  this  mode  of  occupation, 
we  naturally  consider  poetry  as  having 
originated  in  the  pastoral  period.  The 
wondere  of  nature  which  lay  every  mo- 
ment before  the  shepherd's  eyes,  must 
have  kindled  in  his  breast  poetic  fire. 
The  proper  idyl,  however,  as  a  peculiar 
style  of  poetry,  bad  Its  origin  in  a  corrupt 
state  of  society,  on  account  of  the  desire 
of  men  for  a  better  and  more  natural  state 
of  life.  The  poetic  idea  of  jNistoral  life, 
however,  is  not  supported  by  experience ; 
for  the  shepherds  of  the  present  day  are 
rude  and  barbarous,  whether  living  in 
tribes,  or  forming  a  class  in  the  midst  of 
men  of  other  occupations.  There  have 
been  both  epic  and  dramatic  idyls.  To 
the  epic  belong  the  pastoral  romances  of 
ancient  and  modem  poets ;  also  the  Luut 
of  Voas,  and  the  Hermann  and  Dorothea 
of  Odthe,  &C.,  and,  in  a  more  limited 
sense,  the  creater  part  of  the  idyls  of  The- 
ocritus, and  his  imiuitors,  Vii^l  and  Cal- 
pumius.  Among  the  dramatic  are  Gua- 
fiai's  PasUm  Fido,  GesanerV  Smmdtr,  and 
several  other  pieces  of  the  modems,  to 
which  tnay  be  added  the  folyrica  of  the 
Greeks.  The  ffreaterpMirt  of  the  bucolics 
and  eclogues  of  the  ancients  and  modems 
are  lyric  The  idyl  must  show  a  worid  in 
which  nature  alone  gives  laws.  Restram- 
ed  by  no  civil  customs,  by  no  arbitraiy 
rules  of  politeness,  men  must  there  give 
themselves  up  to  the  impressions  of  nature. 
They  knoW  no  wants  but  those  which 
nature  imposes,  and  no  blessings  but  the 
gifts  which  she  bestows.  Their  principal 
passion  is  love,  but  love  without  restramt, 
without  dissimulation,  without  Platonic 
sublimity.  Their  arts  are  bodily  exercises, 
singing  and  dancing ;  their  riches  fraitful 
flocks ;  their  utensils  a  shepherd's  crook,  a 
flute  and  a  cup.  There  are  also  allegoric 
idyls,  among  which  are  the  first  atid  tenth 
eclogues  of  Virgil,  the  idyls  of  Madame 
I>eshouli^rc8,  and,  in  a  measure,  Pope's 
Mesnah.  The  principal  writer  of  idyls 
among  the  ancients  was  Theocritus,  who 
has  likewise  represented  the  most  simple 
relations  of  city  llfb.  He  was  followed 
by  Bion  and  Moschus.  Pope  has  imitated 
Virgil  in  four  pastorals ;  and  Gesaner  waa 
regarded   by  some   former  critics  as  a 
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model  for  paiBtonl  poets.  His  ftme,  how- 
ever, luiBainiiiiiebed. 

Pastorale,  in  music ;  a  rural  compo- 
atioo,  of  an  idyllic  character;  also  a  com- 
posidpn  for  a  dance  in  this  character,  gen- 
erally in  I  time. 

PastoHale  (collegium  pastorale)  is  used 
to  designate  that  part  of  theology 
which  includes  the  execution  of  the  Ci- 
ties of  the  cler^man,  the  application  of 
his  theological  Knowledge— 4h&  practical 
part  of  theology.  It  is  also  called  pagtond 
theology f  pastoral  science^  pastoral  wisdomf 
or  paMmd  prudence.  But  the  latter,  the 
prudenUa  padoraHs,  more  frequently  in- 
cludes only  certain  rules  of  prudence 
which  experience  has  shown  to  be  impor- 
tant for  tne  execution  of  clerical  duties. 
According  to  the  widest  meaning  of  the 
mutoraUj  it  is  to  be  divided  into  as  many 
lieads  as  there  are  branches  of  the  official 
duties  of  a  divine.  In  respect  to  his  office 
as  teacher,  it  comprises,  therefore,  1.  pul- 
pit eloquence  ;  3.  catechesis  (q.  v.) ;  3. 
lituiigics,  in  its  widest  sense,  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  sacraments,  the  se/rice  at 
the  altar  and  bef<»e  the  congregation ;  4. 
eveiy  thing  which  is  necesmry  for  a  cler- 
^man  to  know  as  the  adviser,  comforter 
and  leader  of  his  flock,  the  duties  of  the 
confessional,  the  consolation  of  the  sick 
and  sorrowful,  the  preparation  of  the  side 
and  the  condemned  criminal  for  death, 
and  every  thine  which  is  requisite  for  the 
maintenance  of  church  discipline,  so  that, 
wi^  CadM>lic8,  the  chief  part  of  the  canon 
ktw  is  comprised  in  it  Catholics  call, 
also,  the  official  collection  of  all  the  cere- 
monies attached  to  the  administration  of 
the  sacramentB^  and  the  other  public  du- 
ties of  the  cler^man,  tlie  pastarak4  It  is 
pretty  much  ue  same  as  that  which  is 
better  known  under  the  name  ofBxtuak 
JZomoniiin,  except  that  this  has  received 
the  papal  revision  and  confirmation. 
Thus  ihe  pastorale  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
is  a  written  code,  while  that  of  the  Prot- 
estant minister  conspsis  of  principles  ad- 
dressed merely  to  his  understanding. 

Pastoral  Theologt.   (SeePcuforo^) 

Pastoret,  Claude  Emanuel  Joseph 
Pierre,  marquis,  bom  at  Marseilles,  in 
1756,  was,  for  a  short  time  (in  17901  min- 
ister of  the  interior  to  Louis  XVI.  Pfisto- 
ret  adopted  the  principles  of  the  revolu- 
tion, but  in  a  sptnt  of  moderation,  and  op- 
posed the  encroachments  on  the  royal 
prerogatives,  and  the  persecution  of  the 
emigrants,  while  he  strenuously  defended 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  the  abolition 
of  the  slave-trade.  The  events  of  Aug. 
10  compelled  .him  to  quit  France;  but  he 


returned  in  1795,  and  became  the  presidetit 
of  the  council  of  the  five  hundred.  His 
firm  oppositioii  to  the  usurpations  of  the 
direetoiy  compelled  him  again  to  fiee,  od 
the  triumph  or  their  measures,  and  he  re- 
tired to  Switzerland.  He  was  recalled  by 
Napoleon,  and  became  professor  of  the 
law  of  nature  and  nations,  and  afterwards 
senator.  In  1814,  he  voted  for  tlie  depo- 
sition of  Napoleon.  After  the  restoration, 
Louis  created  him  peer  of  Fnmce,  and 
commander  of  the  le^pon  of  honor.  He 
was  for  some  time  vice-president  of  the 
chamber  of  peere ;  and,  at  the  breaking 
out  of  the  revolution  of  July,  1Q30,  he  was 
chancellor  of  France,  who  is,  ex  i^fficio^ 
president  of  the  chamber.  Pasquier  suc- 
ceeded hifn  in  the  chanceHorshipl  Among 
his  numerous  works  on  politics,  history 
and  literature,  we  shall  only  mention  h» 
IBstoire  de  la  LigisiatiwHy  and  his  contin- 
uation of  the  mnedictine  HisUnrt  UUi- 
raxre  de  la  France, 

Patagonia  ;  a  vast  country,  occupying 
the  southern  extremihr  of  South  America, 
and  extending  from  mt.  35^  38^  S.,  where 
it  bordera  on  the  province  of  Buenos 
Ayres  and  Chile,  to  cape  Froward,  on  the 
straits  of  Magellan,  in  lat  53^  54'  SL,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  1100  miles,  little  is  known 
of  this  extensive  region,  which  has  not 
been  colonized  by  any  European  nation, 
and  has  never  been  thorougnly  expkoed 
by  travellers.  It  was  discovered  by  Ma- 
gellan in  1519^  and  was  visited  by  Byron 
m  1764,  and  by  Wallis  m  1766.  In  1783^ 
the  coasts  were  surveyed  by  the  Span- 
iards, whose  chief  attention,  was,  however^ 
direiated  to  the  examination  of  the  straits 
of  Magellan :  previous  to  that  time,  it  was 
uncertain  whether  there  was  not  a  naviga- 
ble channel  farther  north  than  those 
straits.  In  1896—1830,  captain  King  ex- 
amined the  coasts  of  Patagonia  and  Tiem 
del  Fuego,  and  corrected  the  errors  made 
by  the  Spaniards  in  their  survey.  The 
western  coast  be  found  to  be  bordered  by 
a  range  of  islands,  in  the  rear  of  that 
usually  laid  down  on  the  maps,  and  equal 
to  it  in  breadth.  Tierra  del  Fuego  (q.  v.) 
was  also  found  to  be  intersected  by  a  nav- 
igable channel,  which  captain  King  called 
ffle  channel.  (See  his  Observations  on 
(he  Geographf  qfthe  southern  ExtremUv  qf 
South  Amencoj  Tierra  del  I\iegOf  &.C., 
read  before  the  geographical  society  of 
London  in  May,  1831,  and  published  in 
their  Journal  for  1831.)  The  Andes,  in 
this  part  of  the  continent,  ai'e  abou^  30QO 
feet  high  on  an  average,  and  the  deep 
inlets  which  form  tlie  numerous  archipel- 
agos and  peninsulas  of  the  western  coast, 
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penetrate  quite  to  their  bose^  The  climate^ 
08  mi^t  be  expected,  from  the  high  lati- 
tude of  the  countiy,  ie  rigorous ;  yet  the 
plants  and  birds  of  the  warmer  regions 
are  found  here.  The  natives  bear  among 
themselves  the  names  of  Mduehes,  or 
ffaniorsy  and  Pudches,  or  EatUma,  One 
of  the  tribes  of  the  former,  from  their 
inhabiting  Araueo,  has  received  firomi 
the  Spaniards  the  name  wfrauconof.  (See 
^rmicamofUt  and  Ereilku)  One  tribe  of 
the  Puelehes  is  the  people  known  to 
voyagers  under  the  name  of  Patagomans. 
They  are  i^  nomad  people,  and  wander 
from  the  snails  of  Magellan  to  the  pampas 
(<^v.)  of  Buenos  Ayres,  a  distance  of  about 
1000  miles.  They  are  often  enf(aged  in 
hostilities  with  the  Spaniards,  and  are  for- 
midable by  their  county  and  numbers. 
''They  are  a  large-bodied  people,"  says 
Falkner,  who  resided  in  the  countiy  fortv 
years,  and  wrote  the  best  account  which 
We  hAve  of  the  interior  (Description  of 
Patagonia,  1774],  <<  but  I  never  heard  of 
that  gigantic  .race  which  others  have 
mentioned,  though  I  have  seen  persons  of 
aJl  the  tribes  of  southern  Indians.'* — From 
Chile  to  the  Magellanic  strait,  a  great  part 
of  the  country  seems  to  be  bleak,  moun- 
tainous and  buven.  The  interior,  in  ma- 
ny places,  produces  good  timber.  Much 
of  the  countiy  near  the  western  coast  is 
dry  and  barren,  and  uninhabited.  Deer, 
guanacos;  wild  hor9e8,  pumas,,  jaguars,  os- 
triches, and  other  animals,  are  found  in 
Patagonia.    (See  Souih  ^%nertea,)    ^ 

Patam,  or  Patnam  ;  the  ending  of  sev- 
eral Hindoo  names  for  places,  signifying 
toum;  for  example,  Seringtqfokan  (city  of 
Visbnoo,  or  Srinanga). 

Patapsco  ;  a  river  of  Maryland,  which 
nms  south-east  into  Chesuneake  bay,  be- 
tween North  point  and  Bodkin^ point  It 
is  navigable  to  Fell's  point,  in  Baltimore, 
fourteen  miles,  fbr  ships  drawing  eighteen, 
feet  of  water. 

pATBifT,  in  law,  is  the  exclusive  right 
of  using  and  vending  a  certain  composi- 
tion or  combination  of  matter,  as  a 
inedJcme  or  a  machine.  This  right  is  not 
derived  from  the  law  of  nature,  as  the 
whole  field  of  inventions  and  imjHOve- 
raents  is  open  to  all  men,  and  one  cannot 
monopotize  a  part  of  it  by  prior  discov- 
eries. In  Miller  venus  Taylor,  4  Bur- 
row's Reports^  S387,  Mr.  Justice  Yates 
says  that  the  mere  labor  and  study  of  the 
inventor  will  establish  no  property  in  the 
invention,  and  no  right  to  exclude  others 
from  makinff  the  same  instrument,  and 
that  it  is  well  known  that  no  such  proper- 
tf  can  exist  after  the  invention  is  puhfish- 


ed.  By  the  common  law  of  Ekigland, 
monopolies  were  declared  to  be  generally 
void,  and  patents  for  new  inventions,  being 
a  species  of  monopolies,  would,  according 
to  this  doctrine,  be  void  by  that  law.  But 
they  seem  to  form  an  exception  to  this 
rule ;  for  it  was  held  that  the  king  could 
confer  on  the  inventor  of  anv  useful  raau- 
uftcture  or  art  the  power  ofusinff  it  for  a 
reasonable  time.  But  the  law  of  patents, 
as  it  now  stands  in  England,  rests  upon 
a  statute  of  21  Jac  I,  c  iii,  and  in  the 
U.  States  on  statute  Feb.  21,  1793,  and 
April  17,  1800.  In  France,  until  1790, 
inventors  were  generally  obliged  to  keep 
their  discoveries  secret,  m  oMer  to  secure 
to  themselves  a  small  part  of  the  lienefit 
of  them.  In  an  eariy  period  of  the  French 
revolution,  a  law  was  passed  in  favor  of 
new  inventions,  formed  on  the  basis  of 
the  English  statute.  The  French  law  of 
Jan.  7, 1810,  declares  that  every  discoveiy 
or  new  invention,  in  every  species  of  use- 
ful industry,  is  the  property  of  its  author. 
— By  ufhat  ^uOunHy  ^vied.  In  the  U. 
States,  by  the  constitution,  congress  is 
authorized  to  promote  the  progress  of  the 
useful  artB,  by  securing,  for  limited  times, 
to  inventors  the  exclusive  right  to  their 
discoveries.  Letters  patent  are  made  out 
by  the  secretary  of  state  in  the  name  of 
the  U.  States,  bearing  ifisie  of  the  pres- 
ident In  England,  .patents  are  now,  as 
they  were  before  the  statute  of  James  I, 
mnted  by  the  crown. — ffluU  la  fotenta- 
olef  In  general,  any  invention  ot  a  new 
and  usefm  art,  machine,  manufocture,  or 
composition  of  matter  not  known  or  used 
before,  or  any  new  and  useful  improve- 
ment in  any  art,  machine,  or  manufacture, 
or  composition  of  matter.  The  invention 
must  be  new.  In  England,  a  manufac- 
ture newly  broueht  into  the  kingdom 
from  beyond  sea,  tbough  not  new  there,  is 
allowed  by  the  statute  of  James;  because 
that  statute  allows  a  patent  for  any  new 
monufocmre  within  wis  realm.  By  the 
patent  law  of  the  U.  States,  if  the  thing 
patented  was  not  Originally  discovered  by 
the  patentee,  but  had  been  in  use,  or  bad 
been  described  in  some  public  work  ante^ 
rior  to  the  supposed  discovery  by  the  pat- 
entee, or  if  he  has  surreptitiously  obtained 
a  patent  for  the  discoveiy  of  another  per- 
son, the  patent  is  void.  In  France,  by 
the  law  of  Jan.  7,  1810,  whoever  intro- 
duces into  tliat  kingdom  a  foreign  discov- 
ery shall  enjoy  the  same  advantages  as  if 
he  were  the  inventor.  In  England,  the 
publisher  of  an  invention  is  entitled  to  a 
patent,  whether  he  be  the  inventor  or  not. 
The  subject  of  a  patent  must  be  vendifote^ 
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ID  cQDtFadifltinction  to  any  cbin|f  that  Jb 
leanied  by  practice.  The  inTention  must 
be  material  and  u$e/ul :  thus  the  substita- 
tiou  of  one  material  for  another  is  insuffi* 
citot.to  support  a  patent;  as  of  brass 
iioops  to  a  baxrel  instead  of  wooden  ones. 
So  there  cannot  be  a  patent  for  making  in 
one  piece  what  before  was  made  in  •  two. 
But  if  one  elementary  thing  be  substituted 
for  another,  as  if  that  be  done  by  a  tube 
which  was  before  done  by  a  ring,  a  patent 
for  the  improvement  would  be  good.  It 
must  not  be  hurtful  to  trade^nor  generally 
inconvenient,  nor  mischievous,  nor  im- 
moral, as.  an.  invention  to  poison  people, 
or  to  promote  debauchery.  Patents  for 
improvements  are  valid,  as  for  an  improv- 
ed steam-engine ;  but  if  tlie  improvements 
cannot  be  used  without  the  engine  which 
is  protected  by  a  patent,  they  must  wait 
the  expiration  of  the  patent.  But  a  new 
patent  may  be  taken  out  for  the  improve- 
ment by  Itself.  In  Jessop's  case.  Godson, 
p.  72,  a  patent  was  held  to  be  void  because 
it  was  taken  out  for  a  whole  watch,  when 
the  invention  consisted  of  a  single  move- 
ment A  combination  of  old  materials,  by 
which  'a  new  effect  is  produced,  may  be 
the  subject  of  a  patent  The  effect  may 
consist  etth^  in  the  production  of  a  new 
article,  or  in  making  an  old  one  in  a  better 
Vianner,  in  a  shorter  time,  or  at  a  cheaper 
rate.  A  patent  may  be  obtained  for  a 
method  or  process  by  which  something 
new  or  beneficial  is  done,  when  it  is  con- 
nected with/corporeai  substances,  and  is 
canied  into  eflfect  by  tangible  means,  as 
in  the  case  of  Watt's  steam-engine,  which 
was  described  to  be  a  method  of  lessening 
the  consumption  of  fuel  in  a  steam-engine. 
So  a  chemical  discovery,  when  it  gives  to 
the  community  some  new,  vendible  and 
beneficial  substance,  or  compound  article, 
is  a  subject  of  a  patent,  as  medicines,  &c. 
But  a  patent  for  a  mere  curiosity  is  void. 
If  the  manufacture  in  its  new  state  merely 
answers  as  well  as  before,  the  alteratiou  is 
not  the  subject  of  a  patent :  nor  is  a  mere 
philosophical  abstract  principle,  nor  the 
application  or  practice  of  a  principle,  the 
subject  of  a  patent.'  No  patent  can  be 
obtained  for  the  expansive  operation  of 
steam;  but  only  for  a  new  mode  or  appli^ 
cation  of  machinery  in.  emi>loying  it — 
Right  how  lo8t  The  inventor  may  lose 
his  right  to  a  patent  by  using,  or  aliowinff 
othen  to  use,  his  invention  publicly.  £ 
was  considered  that  doctor  Hall  had  not 
lost  the  right  to  a  patent  for  his  discovery 
oftheol^ect-glasses,  because  he  had  not 
made  it  known  to  otbeis,  though  it  was 
not  immediately  patented.    If  3ie  secret 


of  an  mvention  is  known  only  to  a  few 
persons,  and  one  of  them  puts  it  in  prac- 
tice, then  a  patent  afterwards  obtained  by 
any  one  of  diem  is  void.  This  happened 
to  Mr.  Tennant,  because  a  bleacher,  who 
bad  not  divulged  the  secret  to  any  other 
peraon  Imt  his  two  servantB,  had  used  the 
same  kind  of  hieaching-liquor  for  several 
yean  anterior  to  tlie  date  of  TennantV 
patent  Whero  a  person  who  sought  a 
patent  for  making  spectacles  incautiously 
told  an  acquaintance  of  the  principle  of 
the  invention,  by  which  means  a  person 
of  the  same  trade  made  a  similar  pair,  and 
the  inventor,  seeinff  them  in  a  shop  win- 
dow, employed  a  friend  to  purchase  them 
for  him^  and  the  patent  was  afterwards 
granted,  it  was  said  to  be  secure.  The 
quesdon  does  not,  however,  appear  to 
have  been  brought  before  a  court,  and 
Mr.  Godson  thinks  that  the  patent  was 
void.  A  patent  for  British  imperial  ver- 
digris was  declared  to  be. void,  because 
the  inventor  had,  four  nionths  prior  to  the 
sealing  of  die  grant,  sold  the  ardcle  under 
a  difSirent  name.  Whether  experiments 
made  with  ,a  view  to  try  the  efficacy  of  an 
invention,  or  the  extent  of  a  discovery,  are 
a  usingf  and  dedicating  the  invention  to 
the  public,  within  the  statute  of  Jamee^ 
has  not  been  decided;  but  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say  how  much  a  substance  or 
machine  might  be  used  without  running 
great  risk  of  in  validating  tlie  right  to  a 
patent  In  France,  if  the  inventor  do  not, 
vnthin  two  years,  put  his  discoveiy  into 
acdvity,  or  do  not  justify  his  inaction,  the 
patent  is  annulled. 

Duration  of  the  Patent,  In  England 
and  the  U.  States,  patents  are  granted  for 
a  term  not  exceeding  fbuneen . vears.  The 
time  in  England  raty  be  prolonged  by  a 
private  act,  and,  in  the  U.  States^  by  act 
of  congress.  In  France,  by  the  law  el- 
ready  mentioned,  patents  are  given  for 
five,  ten  or  fifteen  years^  at  the  option  of 
the  inventor ;  but  this  last  term  is  never  to 
be  prolonged  without  a  particular  decree 
of  the  legiskiture.  The  duration  for  im- 
ported discoveries  is  not  to  extend  beyond 
the  term  fixed  for  the  privilege  of  the 
original  inventor  in  his  own  country.  In 
France,  if  the  inventor  obtains  a  ])atent  in 
a  foreign  country  afler  having  obtained 
one  in  France,  the  patent  is  annulled. — 
Caveat  In  England,  a  caveat  is  an  in- 
strument by  which  notice  is  requested  to 
be  given  to  the  peiwin  who  entera  it, 
whenever  any  application  is  made  for  a 
patent  for  a  certain  invention,  which  is 
therein  described  in  general  terms.  It 
must  be  renewed  annually.    It  is  simply 
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ft  lequem  that,  if  Any  other  peraon  8h<mld 
ftfiply  ibr  a  patent  n>r  the  same  thing,  the 
preference  may  be  dTen  to  him  who  en- 
tared  it  In  the  U.  Statea,  in  eaae  of  inter- 
fering applications  for  a  patent,  they  are 
Bubmitteid  to  the  arbitration  of  three  per- 
sons, appointed  one  by  each  applicant, 
and  one  by  the  secretary  of  state. 

Spec^aiion,  The  invention  for  which 
A  patent  is  granted  must  be  accurately  as- 
certained and  particularly  described.  The 
disclosure  of  the  secret  is  the  price  of  the 
monopoly.  The  specification  must  be 
such  that  mechanics  may  be  able  to  make 
the  machine  by  following  the  directions 
of  the  specification,  without  any  new  in- 
ventions of  their  own.  The  patent  and 
i^iecification  are  linked  together  by  the 
title  given  to  the  invention  in  the  patent, 
and  tne  description  of  it  in  the  ^eeifica- 
tion.  The  specification  must  support  the 
title  of  the  patent:  thus  a  patent  taken  out 
for  a  tap€nnf-bnuh  is  not  supported  by 
the  specification  of  a  brush  in  which  the 
bristles  are  of  unequal  lengths*  It  must 
poipt  out  what  parts  are  new  and  what 
old.  It  must  not  cover  too  mueh:  if  it  does 
so,  it  is  not  efifectual,  even  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  patentee  would  be  otherwise 
entitled ;  as,  if  there  be  a  patent  for  a  ma- 
chine and  fi>r  an  improvement  upon  it, 
which  cannot  be  sustained  fyr  the  ma- 
chine, although  the  improvement  is  aew 
and  useful,  yet  the  grant  altogether  is 
invalid,  on  account  of  its  attempting  to  cov- 
er too  much.  A  patent  for  a  new  method 
of  dn^ing  and  preparing  malt  is  not  vis- 
tainea  by  a  specification  in  which  is  de- 
scribed 0  memod  for  lieadng,  &c.,  ready- 
made  malt :  so  a  patent  for  an  invention 
founded  on  a  principle  already  known,  for 
lifting  fuel  into  the  fire  crate  from  below 
the  grate,  in  the  specification  wheifeof 
was  described  a  new  apparatus,  was  held 
to  be  bad  for  not  claimmg  the  new  instru- 
ment as  the  thing  invented:  so  when  a 
patent  was  "  for  a  new  method  of  com- 
pletely lightizig  cities,  towns  and  vmages,'' 
and  the  specification  described  improve- 
ments upon  lamps,  the  patent  was  held 
to  be  void.  The  subject  must  be  given  to 
the  public  in  the  most  improved  state 
known  to  the  inventor.  A  patent  (in 
Eneland),  for  steel  trusses  was  held  to  be 
void,  because  the  inventor  omitted  to 
mention  that,  in  tempering  the  steel,  he 
nibbed  it  with  tallow,  whidi  was  ^some 
use  in  the  operation.  The  specification 
must  not  contain  a  description  of  more 
than  the  improvement  or  addioon.  If 
there  he  several  things  specified  that  may 
be  produced,  and  one  of  them  is  not  new, 
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the  whole  patent  is  void.  Ia  England,  if 
any  considerable  part  of  a  maDttftottune  be 
unnecessary  to  produce  the  desired  efiihct, 
it  will  be  presmned  that  it  was  inserted 
with  a  view  to  perplex  and  embarrass  thq 
inquirer:  thus,  in  1  Term  Reports,  603,  in 
Turner's  patent  for  producm^  a  yelk)w 
color,  among  other  tninjfs,  minium  is  di- 
rected to  M  used,  which,  it  appeared, 
would  not  produce  the  desired  enect,  and, 
for  this  reason,  the  validity  of  the  patent 
might  be  impeached.  In  the  specification 
of  Winter^  patent,  1  Term  Reports,  602, 
a  great  numoer  of  salts  were  mentioned,  ^ 
by  which  it  appeared  that  either  might  be 
used  to  make  the  subject  of  the  patent, 
but  only  one  would,  in  &ct,  produce  the 
efihct ;  and,  for  this  reaaon,  the  patent  was 
held  to  be  void.  If  the  patentee  makea 
the  article  of  cheaper  materials  than  those 
which  he  has  equmerated  in  his  specifica- 
tion, although  the  latter  answer  equaliy  as 
weU,  the  patent  is  void.  In  England,  if 
the  improved  manner  of  using  the  inven- 
tion be  unintentionally  left  undescribed, 
still  the  patent  is  void.  In  the  U.  States, 
It  hair  been  held  by  Mr.  justice  Stoiy  that 
the  (latent  is  not  avoided,  unless  the  defect 
arose  firom  an  intention  to  deceive  the 
public.  (1  MaamCs  BwrU,  189.)  In 
France,  the  g^ieral  rules,  m  these  respects, 
are  similar. 

Enrd9ienL  In  England,  a  patent  is 
void  unless  it  is  enrolled.  The  time 
allowed  for  the  enrolment  is  now  generally 
confined  to  one  month.  Enrolment  can- 
not be  disused  with,  though  it  be  to 
keep  the  specification  secret.  After  a  pat- 
ent has  passed,  the  time  for  enrolment  can- 
not be  enlarged  without  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment. In  the  U.  States,  the  patent^  after 
the  seal  of  the  U.  States  is  affixed,  is  re^ 
corded  in  a  book  kept  for  the  purpose.— 
Aifirin^menL  Whether  any  act  is  really 
an  infnngement  of  the  patent,  is  a  question 
for  the  jurv.  The  usin^  the  least  part  of 
the  manufacture  is  an  infriugemenL  In 
lyianton  v.  Manton,  the  infirin^ment  con- 
sieKsd  in  making  a  perforation  in  the  ham- 
mer of  a  gun  in  a  direction  a  little  dififerent 
fron^  that  in  the  patent  article.  If  the 
article  manufiiotured  be  of  a  different 
form,,  or  made  with  slight  and  immaterial 
alterations  or  additions,  if  the  manuiac- 
tures  are  really  and  substantiaUy  the  same, 
the  patentee  is  entitled  to  a  remedy,  as 
where  the  position  of  the  difierent  parts 
of  a  steam-engine  wera  reversed.  Where 
several  independent  improvements  ana 
made  in  the  same  machine,  and  a  pat- 
eat  is  procured  for  them  in  the  aggre- 
gate, the  patentee  is  entitled  to  iccpver 
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affainBt  ^y  peraoo  who  shall  use  any  one 
of  the  improvemeotB  so  patented,  notwith- 
Btandhig  there  shall  have  been  no  viola- 
tion of  the  other  immovdmentB. — Remedy 
fir  Infringement.  The  remedies  for  in- 
fringement, in  England,  are  by  an  action 
at  law  for  the  dama^^es,  or  by  proceedings 
in  equity  for  an  injunction  and  account 
The  remedy  sousht  in  eauity  is  for  instant 
relief  and  it  is  onen  prereroble  to  proceed 
in  equity  before  a  suit  is  commenced  at 
law.  In  the  U.  States,  the  circnit  court 
has  original  cognizance,  as  well  in  equity 
as  at  law,  io  regard  to  patents,  and  may 
ffrant ,  injunctions.  The  damages  for  a 
breach  of  the  patent  right,  in  the  U.  States, 
are  three  times  the  actual  damage  sustain- 
ed by  the  patentee :  the  juiy  are  to  find 
single  damages,  the  court  are  to  treble 
them.  In  France,  the  patentee,  in  case 
of  infringement,  shall  recover  the  damage 
he  may  sustain,  and  a  penalty  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  poor,  not  to  exceed  3000  francs, 
and  double  in  case  of  a  second  offence. — 
EepeaL  If  a  patent  be  void,  in  England, 
the  king  may  have  a  scire  facias  to  repeal 
his  own  grant  All  persons  are  injured 
by  the  existence  of  an  ille^  patent  for  an 
invention,  and  every  one  is  therefore  en- 
titled to  petition  for  a  scire  facias  to  have 
it  cancelled.  Patents  are  repealed,  in  the 
U.  States,  by  a  process  in  the  nature  of  a 
scire  facias. — nho  may  ohtain  a  Patent 
Aliens  who  have  resided  two  years  in  the 
U.  States  are  allowed  to  obtain  patents 
under  the  act  of  1800,  on  their  making 
oath  that  the  invention  has  not,  to  the  best 
of  their  knowledge  or  belief,  been  used  in 
this  or  any  country.  The  English  law  has 
no  restrictions  on  this  head,  and  it  is  eveiy 
day's  practice  to  grant  patents  for  new  in- 
ventions to  Amencans  and  other  foreign- 
ers.   (See  Literary  Property.) 

PxTEiLi ;  a  small  dish  or  vase,  in  which 
the  Romans  offered  libations  of  wine  to 
tlie  gods  at  festivals  and  sacrifices^  and  in 
which  they  received  the  blood  of  offered 
victims,  it  was  also  a  mark  of  the  deity 
and  his  worship.  It  is  seen  upon  altars, 
and  in  the  hands  of  officiating  priests. — 
Patdioy  a  smaller  sort,  gave  to  the  house- 
hold gods  tlie  name  PatdJUuiL 

Paterculus,  Caius  Velleius,  an  ancient 
Roman  historian,  was  bom  in  the  year  of 
Rome  735^  of  a  family  in  Campania, 
which  had  borne  various  important  offices 
in  the  state.  He  served  under  Tiberius 
in  Germany,  as  commander  of  the  cavalry, 
and,  in  the  first  year  of  that  emperon 
reign,  was  nominated  pretor.  Nothing 
further  is  known  of  him ;  but  the  praises 
be  bestowed  upon  Sejanus  have  led  to  a 


sujy^osition  that  he  was  a  partisan  c^  that 
mmister,  and  involved  in  his  ruin.  His 
death  is  placed  by  DodweU  in  the  year  of 
Rome  784,  in  his  fiftieth  year.  Paterculus 
composed  an  abridgment  of  Roman  histiH 
ry,  in  ten  books,  of  which  the  greater  part 
has  perished,  and,  unfortunately,  that 
which  remains  is  incurably  corrupted, 
only  one  manuscript  having  been  discov- 
ered. His  style  is  pure  and  elegant,  and 
he  excelled  in  a  brief  and  forcible  manner 
of  drawing  characters ;  but  his  connex- 
ions with  Tiberius  and  Sejanus  rendered 
him  an  adulator  of  those  detestable  per- 
sons, and  waiped  his  representations  of 
the  actions  and  characters  of  the  repnUi- 
can  party.  The  most  esteemed  editions 
of  this  classic  are  those  of  Burmann  (Ley- 
den,  1719),  of  Ruhnkenius  (Leyden,  1779], 
and  of  Krausius  (Leipsic,  1800J. 

Paternoster  ;  1.  the  Latm  for  our 
FaUuT^  or  the  Lord's  prayer ;  2.  evenr 
tenth  large  bead  in  the  rosary  which 
Catholics  use  in  their  devotions;  at  this 
they  repeat  the  Lord's  prayer,  and,  at  the 
intervening  small  ones,  only  an  Ave  Maria; 
d.  the  rosary  itself. 

PATHoeifOMic,  in  medicine  (fix>m  Mflof, 
a  dise&w,  and  ycywMw,  I  know) ;  an  epithet 
signifying  that  a  symptom  or  course  of 
symptoms  to  which  it  is  applied  is  insepa- 
rable from,  or  exclusively  characteristic  of 
a  particular  disease. 

Pathogont  (from  naOfff,  sufiering,  and 
yowiy  origin) ;  the  science  of  the  origin  of 
diseases ;  a  part  of  pathology. 

Pathology  (from  ir«Ooc,  a  disease,  and 
Xoyor,  doctrine  or  system)  signifies  the 
science  or  doctrine  of  diseases.  As  phys- 
iology teaches  the  nature  of  the  functions 
of  the  living  body  in  a  state  of  health,  so 
pathologv  relates  to  the  various  derange- 
ments of'^these  functions  which  constitute 
disease.  Its  objects,  therefore,  are  to  as- 
certain the  various  symptoms  which  char- 
acterize the  disorders  of  each  oigan  of  the 
body,  and  especially  the  diagnostic  and 
pathognomic  symptoms,  which  afford  the 
means  of  discrimination  between  diseases 
that  resemble  each  other ;  to  determine 
the  causes,  both  predispoinng  and  exciting, 
by  which  diseases  are  induced ;  to  point 
out  the  prognosis  or  the  tendency  and 
probable  event  of  each  disease,  from  the 
changing  combination  of  the  symptoms ; 
and,  lastly,  to  teach  the  indications  of 
cure,  and  the  nature  and  operation  of  the 
remedies  adapted  to  the  various  circum- 
stances and  periods  of  diseases. 

Patkul,  John  Reginald,  a  Livonian 
patriot,wasbominl660.  When  Charles 
XI  of  Sweden  had  encroached  on  the 
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righto  of  the  Livonian  nobility,  Patkul 
took  on  active  part  in  remoDatratiDg  and 
obtaining  a  redress  of  grievances.  One 
of  his  appeals  on  this  subject  (1692)  in* 
duced  tlie  government  at  Stockhohn  to 
summon  tlie  provincial  authorities,  and 
Patkul  in  particular,  to  the  Sviredish  capi- 
tal. Patkul  received  a  safe  conduct,  and 
went  to  Stockholm;  but,  fearful  of  the 
intention  of  the  couit,  he  withdrew  into 
Courland,  and  was  declared  infamous, 
and  condemned  to  lose  his  right  hand 
and  his  head.  After  spending  some  time 
in  Switzerland  and  France,  he  was  re- 
ceived, in  1696,  into  the  service  of  the 
Saxon  court  as  privy  counsellor,  and  used 
all  his  efibnsto  carrv  into  effect  the  plan 
of  a  union  vrith  Russia  and  Denmark 
against  Sweden.  (See  Augusku  Z7,  and 
Charles  XII.)  In  1702,  he  went  to 
Petersburg,  and  the  league  with  Rus- 
sia was  concluded.  He  now  entered 
the  Russian  service,  and,  after  being  em- 
ployed in  various  capacities,  was  sent 
as  Russian  ambassador  to  Augufltti^ 
and  soon  af^  received  the  command  of 
the  Russian  auxiliaries,  at  the  head  of 
whom  he  captured  Wanaw.  Auffustus 
had  just  renewed  his  aUkiace  with  Russia 
by  a  personal  interview  with  the  cssar, 
when,  in  December,  1705,  Patkul,  with 
eighteen  of  his  confidential  friends,  was 
arrested  and  thrown  into  prison,  under 
pretence  that  he  had  entered  into  treason- 
able negotiations  with  Austria  and  Swe- 
den, and  had  endeavored  to  excite  dissen- 
sions between  the  czar  and  Augustus. 
Augustus  was  soon  after  obliged  to  submit 
to  the  peace  of  Altranstadt  (Sept.  24, 
1706),  in  which  the  surrender  of  Patkul 
to  Sweden  was  stipulated.  He  was  ac- 
cordingly delivered  up  to  the  Swedes,  al- 
though Augustus  had  given  secret  ordere 
that  he  should  be  permitted  to  escape. 
Peter  in  vain  demanded  the  release  of  his 
ambassador.  The  Swedish  troops  are 
said  to  have  tied  him  to  a  cannon  on  their 
march  from  Saxony,  and  he  was  tried  by 
a  court-martial  at  the  monastery  of  Casi- 
mir,  near  Poeen,  and  condemned  to  death. 
Oct  10,  1707,  he  was  broken  alive  on 
the  wheel :  his  head  was  cut  off  and  his 
body  was  quartered. 

Pathos.    (See  &forades.) 

Patna;  a  city  of^  English  India,  in  the 
presidency  of  Bengal,  on  the  Ganges,  250 
miles  north-west  of  Calcutta;  population, 
312,000.  The  city  is  about  four  miles 
long  and  one  broad,  enclosed  by  a  brick 
wall,  having  small  round  bastions;  but 
many  parts  are  fallen  to  decay.  It  con- 
tains some  mosques  and  temples,  but  the 


houses  generally  roako  a  mean  appear- 
ance. The  houses  of  the  Europeans  are 
in  the  suburbs,  caUed  JBankyjoore,  and  are 
handsomely  built  of  brick.  The  surround- 
ing country  produces  tlie  finest  opium, 
and  saltpetre,  grain,  indigo  and  sugar.  It 
carries  on  a  large  trade  vrith  Calcutta.  It 
has  been  in  the  possession  of  the  British 
since  1763,  and  is  the  residence  of  a  pro- 
vincial court  of  appeal,  &c.  It  is  suppos- 
ed to  be  the  ancient  PaliboUita, 

Patogki,  or  Batocki  ;  two  thin  sticks 
with  which  criminals  were  formerly 
beaten  in  Rusna.  The  party  was  stretch- 
ed on  the  ground,  while  one  person  sat  up- 
on his  head,  the  other  on  his  feet  The  se- 
verity of  the  punishment  may  be  judged 
of  from  the  fact  that  it  was  abolished  by 
the  code  of  Catharine  II,  though  the 
knout  was  left 

Patras  (anciently  Patne) ;  a  town  of 
die  Morea,  in  the  Greek  province  of 
Achaia,  on  the  gulf  of  Patras  (see  Lqtan- 
to) ;  lat  38*  li'  N. ;  Ion.  2P  46^  E.  It  is 
well  fortified,  and  its  citadel  was  never 
taken  by  the  Greeks,  but  capitulated  to 
the  French  troops  in  1828.  Previous  to 
the  revolution,  it  contained  about  10,000 
inhabitants,  chiefly  Greeks,  and  was  the 
emporium  of  the  Morea.  The  town  viras 
almost  wholly  destroyed  in  the  attacks  on 
the  citadel,  but  has  already  a  population 
of  8000,  who  have  built  up  temporaiy 
houses  of  rough  boards.  (See  Greece, 
Mevohdion  of.) 

Patriarchs  (from  the  Greek  irarpui. 
family,  af)ywv,  head)  are  the  antediluvian 
heads  of  families,  and  the  three  fiithers  of 
the  Hebrew  race,  Abraham,  Isaac  and 
Jacob.  The  epithet  pairiarekal  is  hence 
used  to  denote  the  innocence  and  sim- 
plicity of  the  early  ages,  and  the  venerable 
dignity  of  age.  The  patriarchal  govern- 
ment is  that  which  prevails  in  a  stato  of 
society  in  which  the  people  are  not  yet 
organized  into  a  nation,  but  form  inde- 
pendent tribes,  clans  or  femilies,  under  the 
government  of  their  common  ancestor,  or 
his  representative,  the  existing  head  of  the 
family.  The  term  wUriarck,  at  a  later  pe- 
riod, became  the  title  of  the  presidents  of 
the  sanhedrim,  which  exercised  a  general 
authority  over  the  Jews  of  Sjrria  and  Per- 
ma  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
The  patriarchate  of  Hberias  for  the 
Western  Jews  subsisted  till  415,  that  of 
Babylon  for  the  Eastern  Jevra,  till  1038. 
From  them,  the  title  was  adopted  by  the 
Christians,  who  applied  it,  firom  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fifUi  cenmiy,  to  the  bishojw 
of  Rome,  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  An- 
tioch  and  Jerusalem.    These  patriarchs 
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exercifled  the  power  of  coDsecmtion,  and 
of  auperviaicm  over  the  archbishops  and 
Ushops  within  tlieir  juriadictiona.  While 
the  patriarch  of  Rome  became  the  su- 
meoie  ponlifTof  the  Weat  (see  Pope),  the 
fbur  heads  of  the  Eastern  ehurch  preserv- 
ed the  title  of  patriarch,  but  were  neariy 
stripped  of  their  authori^  by  the  conquests 
<Mf  the  Saracens.  The  Armenian,  Abys- 
sinian, Jacobite  and  Maronite  churches 
have  their  own  patriarchB.  The  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople  is  the  primate  of 
the  Greek  ehurch  in  the  Ottoman  empire, 
and  bears  the  tide  of  cecuinentca^,  with  the 
rank  of  a  pacha  of  thtee  tails.  He  is  in- 
vested vritli  his  dignity  by  the  sultan. 
(See  Greek  Church^  The  patriarch  of 
Moscow,  whose  aadioiity  extended  over 
the  Russian  church,  was  superseded, 
during  the  reisn  of  Peter  the  Great,  by  the 
holv  synod.  In  the  Catholic  church,  the 
archbisbope  of  IJsbon  and  Venice  have 
the  title  of  pairiarch.  The  hitter  has  no 
superiority  over  other  archbishops;  the 
former  is  primate  of  Portugal.  The  pa- 
triarchate of  Aquileia  was  divided,  in 
1750,  into  the  archbishoprics  of  Udine 
and  Gofz  (sinee  of  Lay  bach). 

Patricians  ;  a  name  given  to  oeitain 
frmilies  in  Rome,  distinguished  for  their 
origin,  wealth  and  honors,  and  from  which 
the  senators  were  chosen.  After  the 
manner  of  the  Athenians,  Romulus  is  said 
to  have  divided  the  Roman  citizens  into 
two  classes, — ^patricians  and  pWbeiaiis» 
The  former  were  originally  called  patres 
(fathers),  because  they  were  viewed  as  the 
nthers  of  the  people.  From  this  name 
was  derived  the  title  pairiciafit.  From 
these  noblemen  Romulus  formed  a  senate 
of  100  persons,  who  filled  the  highest 
offices  of  state  in  war  and  peace,  and  per- 
formed the  religious  services  of  the  tem- 
ple till .  the  year  of  the  city  495.  The 
members  of  this  body  were  styled  senators, 
firom  seneduB  (age),  because  none  were, 
chosen  but  those  who  enjoyed  the  fullest 
confidence  of  the  people  firom  their  age 
(which  was  required  to  be  at  least  twenty- 
five  years),  their  experience  and  their 
skill  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs. 
When  the  Sabiues  were  received  into 
Rome,  100  new  members  were  added  to 
the  senate.  On  the  fall  of  the  republic, 
the  number  had  increased  to  more  than 
1000 ;  but  the  emperor  Augustus  reduced 
it  to  600.  A  distinction  was  made  be- 
tween the  patres  majorwn  gentium  (patri- 
cians of  the  older  families),  who  were  de- 
scended from  the  senators  chosen  by 
Romulus,  and  the  patres  minorum  gentium 
(patricians  of  the  younger  families),  de- 


scended fiom  the  senato^v  ad^Sed  by  Tar- 
quin  the  eider.  The  political  Sttperioriiy 
of  the  patricians  over  the*  plebemos  was 
secured  to  them  by  the  right  of  patronage 
(Jut  patroimhu) ;  but  tliey  Jon  their  privi- 
leges in  the  vear  of  the  city  261,  wheo  tfae 
plebeians  omined  a  complete  political 
equality  with  the  noUes  (see  Borne),  and 
the  highest  offices  became  open  indis- 
criminately to  patrkians  and  pdebeiaas, 
and,  after  the  year  308,  intermaniagea  be- 
tweeb  the  two  classes  were  permitted. 
There  was  no  longer  any  distinction  ex- 
cept that  arising  ftxxn  fhmily  descent. 
After  this,  a  sort  of  nobility  {nobiUtaa]  was 
attributed  to  those  who  had  enjoyed  the 
three  highest  ofiSces  in  the  state  (the  ofiices 
of  consnl,  pretor  and  curale  e<file).  This 
nobility  was  transmitted  to  their  posterity 
by  the  jus  imagimim — a  right  to  set  op  in 
their  porticoes  the  waxen  images  of  their 
•ncesfeors.  It  was  not  neoesssry  for  e  per- 
son to  be  descended  fitwi  a  patrician  nim- 
Hy  in  order  to  enjoy  this  distinodon ;  hoc 
it  added  to  the  honor  of  the  nobility,  par- 
ticulariy  if  accompanied  with  great  merit 
The  diffni^  of  ^e  patricians  was  lessened 
by  the  nil  of  the  n4>uldic,  the  dvil  wsn^ 
and  the  establishment  of  the  imperial  dig- 
nity. The  conquest  of  Rome  by  the 
Goths,  which  deprived  many  of  the  patri- 
cians of  their  liberty  or  their  lives,  or  com- 
pelled them  to  flee  to  ConstantiaopJe,  led  , 
to  the  abolition  of  all  distinctioB  between 
pailriciaiis  and  plebeians.  When  the  seat 
of  government  was  removed  to  Constanti- 
nople, Constantino  the  Great,  desirous  frf* 
restoring  the  ancient  Roman  ranka,  insti- 
toted  a  new  patrici^  dignity,  which  was 
a  mere  personal  title,  and  which  could  he 
acquired  only  by  high  birth  and  distin- 
guished merits.  Under  the  CarloviiMians 
and  the  succeeding  emperors,  the  titfe  of 
patrician  denoted  an  eaialted  rao^  and 
was  connected  also  vrith  the  government 
of  Rome  and  its  provinces,  and  the  sup- 
port of  the  papal  see.  Chariemagne  as- 
sumed the  title  of  a  Roman  patriciaa, 
before  he  was  declared  emperor,  and 
Heniy  IV,  as  such,  deposed  pope  Greso- 
ly  Vll.  In  modem  times,  a  few  nobfe 
nmilies  in  the  imperial  cities  were  called 
patricians,  because  they  were  especially  en- 
titled to  certain  high  offices.  The  patri- 
cians arose  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  when  the  fear  of  depredations 
in  the  open  country,  and  the  nourishmg 
state  of  the  cities,  induced  many  noble- 
men to  setde  in  them.    (See  Mb&Uy.) 

Pat&ick,  St.,  the  apostle  of  Ireland, 
was  born,  according  to  some  accounts,  in 
Brittany,  near  the  end  of  the  fiHurth  caa- 
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tuiy,  and  in  his  youth  was  carried  to  Ire- 
land by  some  freebootere,  and  employed 
in  keeping  sheep.  After  spending  six 
vears  in  Ireland,  he  finally  returned  home, 
but^  as  he  relates  in  bis  Confessions,  was 
moved  by  visions  to  undeitake  the  con- 
menAon  of  the  Irish  to  Christianity.  In 
spite  of  all  obstacles,  he  preached  the 
Christian  doctrine  among  them,  and  made 
many  converts.  He  est&lished  churches 
and  schools,  ordained  priests,  as  bishop  of 
Ireland,  and  created  bishops.  The  last 
years  of  his  life  were  devoted  to  acts  of 
piety  and  religious  meditation,  and  he 
died,  at  an  advanced  age,  in  498  or  483. 
His  works,  containing  his  Confessions, 
were  published,  with  remarks  by  Ware 
(London,  1656). 

Patrimonial  or  Hereditary  Juris- 
diction :  that  jurisdiction  which  a  per- 
son exercises  over  others  by  right  or  in- 
heritance, or  as  owner  of  an  estate.  It 
has  its  name  from  being  considered  part 
of  the  mheritance  {patrimonium).  It  exists 
still  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  some- 
times, though  rarely,  including  even  crim- 
inal jurisdiction.    (See^onor.) 

Patrimoniuh  Petri  {Patimomf  of 
Peter)  is  the  name  of  a  part  of  the  papal 
dominions ;  a  province  which  it  is  pre- 
tended that  the  emperor  Constantipe  gave 
to  the  pope  in  the  fourth  century,  but 
which,  in  reality,  came  to  the  popes  in  the 
twelfth  centuty,  by  a  grant  or  Matilda, 
countess  of  Tuscany.  (See  CoruiafUine, 
^^^alilda,9JidPope.) 

'  Patriot.  In  the  Latin  of  the  middle 
a^^  pabrioia  signified  a  native,  in  contra- 
distinction to  peregrifttUf  a  foreigner,  i.  e. 
one  who  did  not  enjoy  the  rights  of  cid- 
zenship.  As  the  nadve,  i.  e.  the  citizen, 
was  considered  to  be  attached  by  his  in- 
terests to  the  commonwealth,  the  word 
gradually  received  the  meaning  of  a  citi- 
zen who  loves  his  country.  In  the  French 
revolution,  it  meant  a  democrat,  an  adhe- 
rent of  the  revolution. 

Patristics,  Theologia  patristica; 
that  branch  of  historical  tlieolo^-,  which 
is  particularly  devoted  to  the  uvea  and 
doctrines  of  the  fiithers  of  the  church. 
The  German  Protestants  have  recently 
paldjparticuhir  attention  to  it,  as  affording 
a  satiafactory,  though  laborious  way  of  ar- 
riving at  the  history  of  the  Christian  doc- 
trine and  constitution  in  the  first  six  centu- 
ries. (SeeTa&ers  of  ^  ChureK)  Fues, 
in  Tfibingen,  published,  in  1827,  a  cheap 
BibUoiheea  Patnim  LaHnorumy  edited  by 
Protestant  and  Catholic  theologians. 

Patroclus,  the  friend  of  Achilles,  yna 
the  son  of  MencetiifB,  one  of  the  Argo* 
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nauts,  and  of  Sthenele  or  Philomela.  He 
accidentally  killed  Clysonymus,  the  son 
of  Amphidamus,  in  a  game  of  dice  at 
Opus.  His  fiither  saved  him  by  flight, 
and  carried  him  to  Peleus,  by  whom  he  was 
kindly  received  and  educated  as  the  com- 
panion of  his  son.  He  accompanied 
Achilles  to  Troy,  and  remained,  like  him, 
inactive,  when  the  anger  of  Achilles  pre- 
vented him  from  taking  a  part  in  the  war. 
At  length  the  necessity  of  action  seemed  ^ 
so  urgent  that  Achilles  permitted  Patroc-  | 
lus  to  go  to  the  war,  arrayed  in  his  own  ' 
armor.  His  success  was  at  firet  brilliant ; 
but,  Apollo  having  deceived  him,  and  ren- 
dered him  defenceless,  he  was  slain  by 
Hector.  The  Gre^s  recovered  his  body, 
which  they  interred  with  ti[ie  highest  marks 
of  honor,  and  established  solemn  ftmeral 
games  to  his  memory.  Achilles  then 
resolved  to  avenge  his  friend,  and  to  ac- 
company him  in  death. 

Patrol,  in  war;  a  round  or  march 
made  by  the  guards,  or  watch,  in  the  night 
time,  to  observe  what  passes  in  the  streets, 
and  to  secure  the  peace  and  tranquillity 
of  a  city  or  camp.  The  patrol  generally 
consists  of  a  body  of  Ave  or  six  men,  de- 
tached firom  a  body  on  guard,  and  com- 
manded by  a  sergeant. 

Patron  ;  in  general,  a  protector.  The 
Latin  patnmu8  signified,  in  the  Roman 
repubhc,  a  patrician,  who  had  plebeians, 
called  dients,  under  his  immediate  pro- 
tection, and  whose  interests  he  supported 
by  his  authority  and  influence.  (See  Pa- 
irieians,)  Jus  patronatue  signifies,  in  the 
Roman  law,  the  right  which  a  master  re- 
tains over  a  fi^ed  slave.  When  Rome  had 
reduced  many  nations  under  her  yoke,  no- 
ble Romans  were  sometimes  the  patrons  of 
whole  cities  and  provinces,  and  such  pat- 
ronage even  descended  by  inheritance  in 
some  fiunilie&  Thus  the  patronage  over 
the  Lacedffimonians  was  vested  m  the 
family  of  the  Claudii ;  that  of  the  Sicilians 
in  die  fiimily  of  the  Marcelli — an  arrange^ 
ment  which,  in  so  crude  a  state  of  politics, 
was  not  without  beneficial  consequences. 
Patron  was  also  the  tide  of  every  advo- 
cate who  represented  the  interest  of  an- 
other, his  client  {patronus  cautarvm). 
Patron,  in  the  canon  or  common  law,  de- 
notes a  person  who  founds  or  eudovra  a 
church  or  benefice,  and  reserves  to  him- 
self the  right  of  patronage,  i.  e.  the  riffat 
of  disposing  of  it.  (See  Moowson,)  The 
right  of  patronage  was  introduced  aniong 
Christians  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth 
centuiy,  with  the  view  of  encouraging  the 
opulent  to  erect  churches,  by  giving  Uiem 
the  privilege  of  appointiDg  the  ministen  to 
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officiate  ih  th«m.  iitty  patronage  is  a 
right  attached  to  apenon  either  as  found- 
er or  as  heir  of  the  founder,  or  as  poe- 
aefisor  of  the  see  to  which  the  petrona^ 
IB  annexed.  Ecdesiastieal  pattona^  » 
that  which  a  person  is  entitled  to  by  virtue 
of  some  benefice  which  he  holds. 
Patucket.  (See  PmahickeL) 
Paul,  an  aposde,  was  bom  of  Jewish 
parenlB^  at  Tumia,  in  Cilieta,  and  inherit- 
ed the  rights  of  a  Roman  citizen.  He 
received  a  learned  education,  and  early 
went  to  Jerusalem,  to  study  under  Ga- 
maliel, one  of  the  most  oelebiated  Jewish 
Rabbins  in  die  time  of  our  Savior,  Who 
instructed  him  in  the  Jevnsh  laws  and 
traditions.  He  was  -also  well  acquainted 
vnth  the  Greek  poets  and  philosophers,  as 
his  Episdes  show,  and  teamed  a  trade 
(probably  that  of  a  maker  of  tents  and 
hangings),  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
Jewish  teachers,  by  "which  he  afterwanls 
supported  himself  in  his  travels.  Thus 
prepared  for  iAke  office  of  teacher,  he  join- 
ed, a  few  yean  after  the  death  of  Jesus, 
^be  sect  of  the  Pharisees,  abd  became  a 
peneoutor  of  the  Christians  ;  to  crush 
whom  the  sanhedrim  employed  him,  both 
in  and  out  of  Jerusalem.  The  Acts  of  the 
Aposdes  contains  several  instances  of  the 
heat  of  haa  zeal  in  this  cmel  woric,  upon 
which  he  entered  from  his  attachment  to 
the  law  of  his  fath^^  He  was  even  on 
his  way  to  Damascus,  with  full  power 
ftom  the  chief  priests  to  arrest  the  Ohris- 
tiane,  when  he  was  led,  by  a  miracle  {Acts 
ix  and  xxii),  to  view  Christianity  in  a  dif- 
ferent light,  and  to  seek  a  personal  knowl- 
edge of  the  excellence  of  the  religion 
from  the  instractions  of  Christian  teachers. 
This  sudden  conversion,  effected  by  the 
divine  interposition,  was  indicated  by  the 
change  of  his  name  from  Smd  to  Pavlj 
and  he  eneaged  in  the  work  of  an  apostle 
with  an  ardor  that  overcame  every  difficul- 
ty. Arabia,  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Greece, 
and  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  were 
the  scenes  of  his  unwearied  activity  in 
promulgating  the  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
In  all  his  journeys  he  labored  to  estahl^h 
new  churches  and  to  confirm  the  feith  of 
those  already  existing.  He  made  fain^- 
self  useful  to  the  churches  of  Antioch, 
Ephesus  and  Jerusalem,  by  instructing 
them,  by  arranging  their  ceremonies,  and 
collecting  alms  for  the  poorer  membere. 
The  churches  of  Philippi,  in  Macedonia, 
of  Corinth,  Galatia  and  Theasalonica,  hon- 
ored him  as  their  founder ;  and  the  £p»- 
ties  in  the  New  Testament,  which  he 
wrote  to  tiiese  churches,  and  to  the 
ohorches  in  the  chief  cities  of  Greece  ond 


Asia  Minor,  and  to  Rome,  show  the  pacer- 
nal  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  then), 
and  the  paternal  care  which  he  exerciBed 
over  them.  By  admitting  the  Gentiles  to 
a  participation  in  the  blessingB  of  Chris- 
tianity, witlioat  requiring  them  to  submit 
to  the  Jewish  rites,  he  pronioted  the  pio^- 
rsBB  of  Christianity  far  more  than  the 
other  apoatioB,  who  at  firat  baptized  none 
hut  theu-  own  countrymen.  But  this  \iob- 
duct  exposed  him  to  the  hatred  of  the  Jews, 
who  persecuted  him  as  an  apostate ;  and 
every  thing  at  Jemsalem  was  prepared 
for  his  destruction.  In  the  OOtii  year  of 
the  Chriatian  ei-a,  afler  laborii^  with  un- 
wearied zeal,  lor  more  than  twenty  yean, 
to  spread  the  doctrines  of  Jesus,  he  boldiv 
went  to  Jerusalem  with  the  nAoneyvrhiefa 
he  had  collected  fer  the  support  of  the 
oppressed  Christians  in  Palestine.  He  wis 
there  arrested  and  brought  to  CiBnrea, 
where  he  was  kept  a  prisoner  fur  two 
yean  by  tiie  Roman  govemora,  Fesms 
and  Felix.  The  fearless  spirit  with 
which  he  explained  his  whole  conduct, 
exdted  the  same  admiration  wiiich  had 
been  produced  in  the  Areopagus  and 
among  the  wise  men  of  Athens  (wherv 
Dionysius,  the  Areopa^te,  became  one  of 
his  adherents),  by  bis  enthusiastic  ^o- 
quence.  Having  been  illegally  imprison- 
ed, he  appealed,  as  a  Roman  eitizen,  to 
the  emperor,  and  was  sent  to  Rome.  He 
was  shipwredced  at  Mahafsee  MMa)^  and 
in  die  spring  of  the  year  6&2,  arrived  at  the 
capita]  of  the  world.  He  was  treatod  with 
respect,  but  as  a  prisoner  of  stale,  and 
gained  over  many  distincuisbed  Romans 
to  the  Christian  feirii.  It  is  certain  that 
he  was  set  free  in  the  year  64 ;  but  tfie 
account  of  his  further  travels  in  Spain, 
Britain,  Macedonia,  Greece,  and  the  borden 
of  Asia,  IB  founded  solely  on  conjecture. 
In  the  year  66,  Paul  returned  to  Rome, 
was  again  arrested,  and  died  the  death  of 
a  martyr.  The  history  of  no  apostle  is  eo 
rich  in  remarkable  events,  hardships  and 
sufferings,  as  that  of  this  great  man. 
Even  the  enemies  of  the  religion  for 
which  he  lived  and  died,  could  not  deny 
the  gifb  of  his  mind,  his  deep  and  exten- 
sive knowledge,  profound  undentandinc 
of  the  nature  of  religion,  rictmeas  ana 
acuteness  of  thought,  ami  a  talent  for  teach- 
ing, which  oomlmied  elegance,  perepioui- 
ty  and  fervor. 

Paula,  FBAifcisoc.    (See  Ftancia  dc 
Paula.) 
Paul  'Ds  LoAimA,  St.    (See  Loandtu) 
Paui.  I,  emperor  of  Russia,  son  of  Pe- 
ter HI  and  Catiiarine  II  ^q.  v.),  w»b  bora 
in  1754.  His  father,  on  acooant4>f  ^hls  dl»- 
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like  of  Gathoue,  wMdd  notBdavowledg* 
hJB  legitiimoy ;  but  on  the  death  of  iTan 
(q.  v.),  in  1763»  he  heoarae  the  eole  remain* 
iag  hek  to  the  crown,  and  was  placed 
under  the  oare  of  eount  Panin  and  iEpi- 
nus.  Hj8  mother  treated  him  with  great 
rigor,  and  kept  him  eonetantly  eatranged 
from  public  affiiirs  during  her  life.    In 

1779,  he  married  a  princen  of  Heaee- 
I>arrn8tadt,  who  died  soon  after,  and,  in 
1776,  he  married  a  prinoeas  of  Wiirtem- 
berg,  who  became  the  mother  of  the  late 
emperor  Alexander  (q.  v.),  the  late  prince 
Conatantine,  the  emperor  Nicholas,  and 
the  srand-prince  Michael,  and  aeveral 
dauffhters,  among  whom  is  Anna,  wife 
of  the  present    prince  of  Orange.     In 

1780,  he  travelled,  with  his  wife,  under  the 
title  of  cotifi<  ofUuMnih,  in  Poland,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  France  and  Holland,  and  after 
his  return  retired  to  his  uaual  place  of  res- 
idence, the  palace  of  Gatschma,  and  was 
pennitted  to  take  part  neither  in  civil  nor 
militaiy  affiura.  On  the  death  of  Catha- 
rine in  1796,  the  prince  was  finally  re- 
leased from  his  long  restraint;  and  the 
first  acts  of  his  government,  after  perform- 
ing the  obsequies  of  his  mother,  and  pay- 
ing the  last  honors  to  his  lather,  were  dic- 
tated by^  benevolent  intentions.  He ,  pnt 
an  end  to  the  war  with  PerBia,.and  libeint- 
ed  the  Poles  who  were  in  confinement  in 
Russia.  But  the  severe  treatment  to 
which  he  had  been  subjected  ibr  forty 
yeaxs,  had  exercised  a  most  injurioa^  in- 
fluence upon  his  character,  and,  combined 
with  the  luitural  violence  and  impetuosity 
of  his  temper,  led  to  those  acts  or  deieqpot- 
ism  and  folly  which  stain  his  reign.  He 
ioined  the  coalition  of  crowns  against 
rrBnce,and  sent  100,000  men,  part]y,under 
Buwaroff  and  Korsakofi;  to  Imly  and 
Switzerland,  and  partly  to  Holland.  The 
Russian  arms  were  at  first  successfijl ;  but, 
after  the  defeat  at  Z&rich  (see  Mcusina), 
his  increasing  distrust  of  the  English  and 
Austrian  courts,  and  the  artful  manage- 
ment of  general  Bonaparte,  who  dismiswd 
the  Russian  prisoners,  newly  clothed  and 
armed,  and  insinuated  new  suspicions  into 
the  mind  of  the  czar,  broke  off  his  con- 
nexion with  the  coalidou.  Louis  XVIU, 
who  had  been  received  into  the  Russian 
territory  with  every  mark  of  attention,  and 
the  French  emigrants,  were  ordered  to 
quit  the  countiy.  raul  had  caused  himself 
to  be  declaredffrand-master  of  the  knights 
of  Malta  (1798),  after  the  reagnation  of 
that  dignity  b^  the  baron  Hompesch ;  but 
England,  having  conquered  the  island  in 
1800,  refused  to  scurender  it  to  the  Rus- 
sian emperor.    Paul  therefore  hud  an  em- 


bargo on  all  Engttlli  afaipa  intbe] 
pons,  and  premlad  upon  the  Swedish, 
I)aniBh  and  PruasianeourtB  to  enter  into^a 
eonvention  far  the  ptotectian  of  their 
eommarBe  against  the  vncroaefaments  of 
the  English  by  sea.  His  interaal  admin- 
istration was  caaracterixed  by  similar  trailB 
of  impetueaity,  and,  in  many  caass,  of 
tyranny.  His  innovations  in  the  army 
(particulariv  the  introduction  of  hair- 
powderandqueaes);  hiaproUfaitionacanHit 
the  wearinff  of  round  hats,  pantuoona, 
&c. ;  his  ofder  obliging  all  penons  who 
met  him  in  the  stieets  to  leave  their  car- 
riage and  prostrate  themselves  before  him ; 
aid  other  aats  of  a  similar  natuee,  ezeited 
general  discantent  O^kt  naeasiiNay  af  a 
more  aerwuB  chanietor,  finally  pradueed  a 
conspiracy  amonff  the  nobles.  Tker  ex- 
cited mutual  suspioioiia  between  Paul  and 
his  sons,  and  Aleaomder  finally  coneeiitBd 
to  aasume  the  i^emmeiit,  unril  the  mind 
and  health  of  his  father  were  restated. 
(See  4^kxandar.)  The  conepiratora  eaasr- 
ed  the  aniechainber  of  the  emperar  in  St 
Michael's  palace,  at  11  o'cioek  at  aiglit 
(March  11, 1801),  by  a  secret  passage,  aid 
the  door  to  the  emperor^  CMttberwaa 
opened  by  the  gtiani,  who  wua  deceived 
by  an  alarm  of  fire. .  An  act  wbb  Unn 
read  to  him,by.whieh  he  was  to  acknowl- 
edge himself  incapable  of  oenducting  the 
government,  and  aurrender  it  to  Alexander. 
Paul  cried  out,  ^1  ma  eomeror,  and  will 
"*  and  he  was  then  despatched 


by  the  conspinton.  Some  aoooanta  asy 
that  he  was  strangled  in  his  bed,  with  lus 
own  sash.  In  the  Russian  manifeslo  loa 
the  subject,  his  death  was  aaciibed  lo  ap- 
oplexy. (See  Chiteaugiren's  Afidieewr 
la  Mmi  de  Paidy  and  Garr's  Abriikem  Sum- 
mer,) 

Paul  or  Vsnicx,  ftther,  a  celebrated 
ecclesiastic  and  historian  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  whose  proper  name  was  Pietio 
Saroi,  was  bom  at  Venice,  Ausuat  14, 
1552,  and  was  the  son  of  a  merchant  of 
that  city.  He  entered  young  into  Uie  re- 
ligious order  of  the  Servites,  in  his  twen- 
tieth vear  was  appointed  chaplain  -lo  the 
srand-duke  of  Mantua,  and  lecturer  on 
Uie  canon  kw.  After  two  years,  he  re-' 
turned  to  Venice,  and  became  provincial 
of  his  order.  He  '  was  afierwaids  made 
procurator-general  of  the  Servitea.  A 
treacherous  correspondent  having  he- 
trayed  a  letter  of  fiuber  Paul,  in  wluch  he 
had  observed,  that,  so  far  firom  coveting 
^e  difpoitiesof  the  court  of  Rome,  beheld 
them  m  abomination,  brought  on  iiim  tho 
imputation  of  beiog  a  heretic,  while.. hia 
libexal  intercourse  with  eminent  Protea- 
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contributed  to  ineredtoe  the  preju- 
dices thus  excited.  In  a  dispute  between 
the  pope  and  the  Venetian  government  on 
the  subject  of  ecclesiastical  immunities, 
fiuher  Paul  showed  himself  a  strenuous 
advocate  for  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  was 
summoned  to  Rome,  on  pain  of  excom- 
munication, to  answer  for  his  conduct; 
but  the  affiur  was  compromised.  To 
the  vengeance  of  his  political  enemies 
may  be  attributed  an  attempt  to  assassinate 
him  in  1607 ;  on  which  occasion  he  receiv- 
ed many  dangerous  wounds  fiom  a  band  of 
ruffians.  Fiuher  Paul  emploved  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  in  writing  the  histoiy  of  the 
council  of  Trent,  in  which  he  has  devel- 
oped the  intrigues  connected  with  the 
transactions  of  that  famous  assembly,  with 
a  degree  of  boldness  and  veracity,  which 
renders  the  work  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing, and  important  productions  of  the  class 
to  which  it  belongs.  The  labors  of  fiither 
Paul  extended  to  various  branches  of 
knowledge;  he  was  deeply  skilled  in  tlie 
canon  law,  and  distinguished  for  his  ac- 
qiuintance  vrith  anatomv.  He  appears 
to  have  discovered  the  raves  of  the  veins 
which  contribute  to  fiicilitate  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood.  He  died  January  14, 
1683,  and  is  said  to  have  expired  after 
uttering  the  words  Esto  perpduOy  which 
have  Men  construed  as  a  prayer  for  the 
prosperity  of  Venice.  The  history  of  the 
council  of  Trent  was  first  published  in 
London  in  1619,  having  been  transmitted 
tothiscountiy  through  the  medium  of  the 
English  resident  at  \^nice,  sir  Henry  Wot- 
ton,  a  personal  friend  of  the  author.  The 
vrorks  of  fiither  Paul  were  printed  at  Ve- 
rona, 1761  (8  vols.,  4to.),  and  at  Naples, 
1790  (94  vols.,  8vo.). 

Paul  the  Deacon,  or  Paulus  Diac- 
0ND8,  also  called  Warnefridus,  and 
Paitlus  Monachus,  was  bom  at  Friuli, 
in  the  eighth  century,  and  was  educated 
in  the  court  of  the  Lombard  kings  at  Pa- 
via.*  On  the  capture  of  Desiderius,  the 
last  king  of  the  Lombards,  by  Charlemagne, 
he  retired  to  the  monastery  of  Monte  Casi- 
no, where  he  took  the  habiL  He  wrote  a 
histoiy  of  the  Lombards;  and,  as  he  was  an 
eye-witness  of  many  of  the  events  he 
mentions,  his  statements  are  held  to  be 
generally  correct  It  is  contained  in  Mu- 
ratori's  Ktmm  RaUe.  Ser^ions. 

Paul,  St.,  Vincent  de,  the  founder  of 
the  priests  of  the  mission,  bom  m  France, 
in  1576^  studied  at  Toulouse,  and,  having 
been  captured  by  the  Turks,  remained  a 
considerable  time  in  slaveiy,  during  whidi 
he  converted  his  master.  On  his  return 
10  France,  he  became  parish  priest  at 


Clichy,  and,  by  the  aid  of  a  rich  and  pious 
lady,  founded  a  con(pf«gation  of  miasions, 
the  members  of  which  were  devoted  to 
preaching  to  the  poor,  and  performing 
other  acts  of  benevolence  and  mercy. 
Their  chief  seat  was  the  religious  house 
of  St  Lazarus,  at  Paris,  whence  they  were 
called  Lazariies*  (q.  v.)  Vincent  de  Paul 
died  in  1660,  and  was  canonized  in 
1737. 

Paul,  Churches  or  St.  The  name 
of  St  Paul  belongs  to  two  celebrated 
churches,  one  in  Rome,  the  other  in  Lon- 
don. The  former,  which  stood  without 
the  walls  of  the  city,  was  bumt  July  15, 
1823;  and  the  latter.  Wren's  celebrated 
woric,  occupies  the  place  of  the  beautiful 
Gothic  cathedral  (consumed  in  the  great 
conflagration  of  1666,  which  Dugdale  and 
Hollar  have  described).  The  church  at 
Rome,  in  an  unhealthy  situation,  upon  the 
road  to  Ostia,  a  league  from  the  city,  was 
one  of  the  four  Basilicae  of  Rome,  and 
one  of  the  most  important  remains  of  an- 
cient Christian  arcnitecture.  The  firat 
church  on  this  spot  is  said  to  have  been 
erected  by  Constantine,  at  the  request  of 
pope  Silvester,  upon  the  place  vdiere  the 
apostle  Paul  was  buried.  The  emperor 
Theodosius  is  said  to  have  rebuilt  it  upon 
a  much  extended  plan  (the  cause  of  the 
destruction  of  the  nrst  edifice  is  not  men- 
tioned], and  following  popes  completed 
and  aaomed  it  Even  the  mosaics  upon 
the  outside,  the  work  of  Grecian  artBts, 
betrayed  their  eariy  origin :  the  interior  or- 
naments were  probablv  likewise  the  work 
of  Greeks,  who  had  fled  from  the  icono- 
clasts, and  taken  refuge  at  Rome.  The 
rauldtude  of  magnificent  marble  pillars,  in 
the  interior  of  the  church ;  the  numerous 
paintinss  upon  the  walls ;  the  mosaics 
upon  me  principal  arch  of  the  central 
nave ;  the  raftera  left  visible,  made,  as  re- 
port says,  of  cedar  of  Lebanon ;  the  floor, 
composed  of  various  kinds  of  mari>le, 
important  to  the  archmologist  on  ac- 
count of  the  inscriptions  found  upon 
it ;  the  great  dimensions  of  the  edi- 
fice, and  a  door  of  1070  pounds  weight, 
cast  at  Constantinoi^e,— gave  the  church  a 
very  distinguished  place  amon^  the  pub- 
lic edifices  at  Rome.  The  series  of  like- 
nesses of  the  popes,  253  in  number,  which 
surrounded  the  mterior  waU  of  the  princi- 
pal nave,  was  particularly  valuable.  All 
this  vras  consumed  in  one  night  by  a  fire 
occasioned  by  the  carelessness  of  a  work- 
man who  was  repairing  the  roo£  The 
marble  pillars  were  partially  calcined 
and  so  fiir  injured,  that  veiy  few  of 
them  couki  be  again  used  in  building 
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The  WQik  of  Nioola  del  I^Hcolaa,  DdUi 
BoiOka  di  &  PaoU  (Rome,  1815,  foLL 

SVes  the  most  socurate  deecriptioii  m 
is  building. 

SL  PauPs  Gdhednd^'m  London, upon  an 
eminence  to  the  north  of  the  Thames.  AAer 
several  attempts  to  repair  the  old  Gothic  ca- 
thedral on  the  same  spot  (burnt  in  1666), 
every  traoe  of  it  was  removed,  and  a  new 
foundation  laid  for  the  present  church. 
The  iifBt  stone  was  kid  Juno  31,  1^5. 
In  ten  years,  the  walb  of  the  choir  and  of 
the  side  aisles  were  compkasd,  together 
with  the  circular  porticoes  oo  the  north 
and  south  sides.  The  last  and  highest 
stone  of  the  buflding  was  placed  upon  d» 
summit  of  the  lantern  in  17101,  and  soon 
after  the  queen  and  the  two  houses  ef 
parliament  attended  service  in  the  ohurcfa. 
The  whole  building  was  completed  in 
thirty*^ve  successive  yeais,  under  one 
architect,  sir  Christopher  Wren,  one  mas- 
ter-niason,  Thomas  Strong,  and  one  biflbop 
•f  London,  doctor  Hemy  ComploiL  The 
building  is  of  ^Mrdand  stone,  in  the  form 
of  a  cross.  Two  rows  of  mtmf  piUais 
divide  the  interior  into  a  nave  and  Ade 
aisles.  The  west  fiobt  towards  Ludgate 
street  is  vefy  noUe.  The  elevated  ponioo 
forming  the  grand  enlranoe  conaisiB  of 
twelve  Corinttuan  columns,  with  an  up- 
per portico  of  eight  piUars  of  the  Com- 
posite order,  supporting  a  triangular  pedi- 
ment The  entablature  refiresents,  in  teliei; 
the  convenion  «f  8t  Paul,  a  woik  df 
Francis  Bird.  Two  tuirets  adorn  the 
north-western  and  south-western  angles 
of  the  cathedral  Upon  ifae  south  fivot, 
vrhich  oerresponds  with  the  north,  .m  a 
phoenix  rising  from  the  flanoes,  with  the 
motto  HeniT^gfom  (I  shall  rise  again).  The 
dome  is  one  of  the  most  Temcokahle 
points  of  sight  in  die  view  of  London. 
But  the  Ulterior  decoration  of  this  biuld- 
ing  does  not  eoyrespond  widi  its  exterior 
maffnificence.  The  pavement  is  composed 
of  Blabs  of  black  ano  white  maible,  joined 
in  the  manner  of  a  laroe  chess-boora,  in- 
creasing diereby  the  fooling  of  vacancy 
which  these  vast  unomamented  walls  ex- 
cite. Captured  flags  are  hung  in  various 
parts  0f  the  dome  and  nave.  The  most 
nvorable  view  of  the  interior  is  from  the 
whispering  gallery,  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  dome.  Sir  James  Thomhiirs  paim- 
ings,  illustrative  of  the  most  remarkable 
occurrences  in  the  life  of  Paul,  can  be 
seen  to  most  odvanta^  from  this  situa- 
tion. The  great  beU  w  tolled  only  on  the 
death  of  some  member  of  the  jnoyal  fomi- 
^,  of  the  lord-mayor,  of  tlie  biahop  of 
London,  and  of  the  dean  of  the  cathedmL 


You  n&^  the  ball  by  616  steps.  Ti» 
break  the  uniformity  of  die  interior,  it  was 
suggested,  in  1790,  to  erect  in  the  interior^ 
monuments  and  statues  to  the  illustrious 
dead.  The  first  was  in  SMmoiy  of  John 
Howard  (1796).  The  monument  of  Nel- 
soo,  who  is  buried  in  a  tomb  in  the  middle 
of  die  building,  is  the  woik  of  Flaxmsn. 
There  are  monuments  also  to  Sir  W. 
lones,  earl  Howe,  sir  Jortwa  R^noMs 
and  others.  Over  the  entrance  to  the 
choir,  is  a  mwUe  slalb^  with  tlili  inscrip- 
tion in  Latin :  **  Here  r^eses  Christopher 
Wren,  the  builder  of  tins  chiinli  and  «i^» 
who  lived  for  more  than  90  yeara,  not  for 
his  own,  but  for  the  public  good.  Head'- 
er,  dost  Aou  seek  nis  monumesit,  loek 
around  thee.**  (9ee  Wren.)  The  oest  of 
this  buiMing  was  about  £1,^00^600.  #. 
Gwilt  has  written  a  insloiy  of  Bt.  Paid^ 
In  the  IIIustrationB  of  die  public  BiiiUl- 
ings  of  London  (with  historical  antieos 
and  descriptions  of  each  buildinjr),  liy 
the  arebitects  J.  Bri«lon  and  A,  iPo^n, 
we  find,  in  No.  I  (London,  iS^m  PauFb 
tiburdh  Mppeaented  and  described. 
Path.  YEmoifvss.  (See  Clagkmru) 
Paulbitc.  The  iiereditary  succession 
and  venalhy  of  dmost  all  Ihe  Offices  'in 
the  judicial  and  'financial  departmenta 
was  an  itese  deepAy  interwoven  with  the 
whole  administration  of  ancient  Prance, 
and  a  souioe  of  ^e  most  dreadful  disor- 
ders. In  the  eariv  period  of  the  monarchy, 
offices  were  faela  only  at  the  phsosiire  ^ 
the  kinff;  the  consequence  was,  that  on 
the  deani  of  the  monard),  aU  Ihe  commis- 
sions on  whidi  the  offices  of  state  depend- 
ed expired.  Hence  it  was  neeeaaarv  for  • 
confirmation  firom  the  new  king  to  >ne  ob- 
tBmed,and  this  rule  was  reguhSlv  observ- 
ed, particularly  fi!om  thetime  of  Henry  U. ; 
nevertheless,  m  maxim  still  remained  in 
fane,  in^iich  Louis  XI  had  pronounced 
in  an  ordinance  of  1467,  that  no  officer 
should  be  discharged -but  on  his  own  vol- 
untary resignation,  or 'Upon  judgment  had 
agahist  him.  It  is  uncertain  virhether 
Louis  XI  was  the  first  who  made  offices 
in  the  judicial  and  financial  departments 
venal ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  LouisXil 
adopted  this  method  to  defiay  the  ex- 
penses of  his  campaign  in  Italy.  Francis 
1  gave  a  new  character  to  the  offices  of 
the  tax-gath^ers  by  selling  them,  so  that 
the  purdiase^money  mwht  be  rejnrded  as 
a  kind  of  security ;  and,  under  Homy  JI, 
this  venaliQr  was  extended  also  to  judieial 
stations.  Instead  of  the  fonner  high  of- 
fiees,  in  which  a  smgle  man,  as  grsnil 
MUi,  tfinkHady  &c.,  had  adnunistered 
all  branches  of  public  power,  judicial 
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tribunals  were  erected  with  a  coHegial  eaa-  ■ 
Btitution  (»i^e8  prisidiaux\  in  which  the 
dignity  of  president  and  counsellor  was 
to  be  bou^t  with  money.  Under  the 
succeeding  reigns  of  Francis  IJ,  Charles 
BC|  and  Ueniy  III,  this  arrangement  was 
continued,  although  both  the  estates  of 
the  kingdom  and  the  parliaments  were 
strongly  opposed  to  it  The  univeraal 
venality  of  office  was  legally  confirmed 
bv  an  ordinance  of  1597,  which  permitted 
all  officers  to  resign  their  places  in  fiivor 
of  a  third — a  thing  which  had  often  been 
done,  thouffh  never  before  authorized- 
by  law.  To  put  an  end  to  the  urgent 
requests  for  reversions,  the  secretary, 
Charles  Paulet,  in  1604,  devised  the 
plan  of  granting  liberty  to  all  who  should 
pay  a  yeariy  tax  (mT  one  sixtieth,  or  one 
and  two  thirds  per  cent.,  of  the  income  of 
their  offices  (properly  oalled  annuel,  but 
from  its  inventor,  PauUUt^  to  transmit 
their  offices  to  their  heire,  who  miffht 
either  hold  them  or  sell  them  again,  un- 
der the  succeeding  reign,  the  abuse  of  this 
TenaliQr  of  office  became  gross.  If  the 
government  wan^  money,  a  number  of 
new  offices  were  created,  and  a  regular 
sdary  from  the  treasury  affixed  to  them, 
which  was  to  be  viewed  as  the  interest  of 
the  purchase  money.  To  hold  out  further 
inducements  to  purchaseis^  other  incomes^ 
such  as  fees  and .  the  like,  were  added, 
which  generally  amounted  to  much  more, 
and  necessarily  increased  the  oppressive 
taxes  of  the  people.  Hence  the  current 
price  of  such  offices,  pardy  on  account  of 
the  fees  in  addition  to  the  salary,  and  part- 
ly on  account  of  the  consequent  influence 
and  honor,  was  much  higher  than  the  sum 
paid  for  them  to  the  public  treasury. 
This  system  had,  moreover,  other  dis- 
advantages, besides  tlie  oppression  of  the 
people.  It  closed  the  entrance  to  offices 
of  state  against  all  who  had  no  rec- 
ommendation but  merit  It  augmented 
the  number  of  state-servants  beyond  all 
prr  portion  ;  it  brought  hiffh  stations  into 
the  hands  of  ignorant  and  fiuthless  men, 
and  drew  away  from  apiculture  and  trade 
the  capital  necessary  ror  their  prosperity. 
It  led,  finally,  to  the  undermining  of  the 
municipal  constitutions,  which  happened 
near  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV ; 
^or  when  no  more  public  offices  could  be 
established,  those  or  the  towns  were  arbi- 
trarily seized,  which  had  formerly  been 
filled  by  the  vote  of  all  the  freemen.  In 
vain  did  the  more  worthy  ministers  strive 
to  cure  the  daily  increasing  evil ;  neces- 
sitv  constantly  dragged  them  back  to  the 
ola  system.    In  loo)^  according  to  an  e»* 


dmate  niade  by  Colbert,  and  communi- 
cated to  the  government  by  Fori>onnai8 — 
Ruikertku  9w  Its  Finanees  de  FVonee  (An 
Inquiry  into  the  State  of  the  Finances  of 
France)~-it  appeared  thatthere  were  45,780 
venal  offices  in  the  judicial  and  financial 
departments,  the  duties  of  which  might  be 
as  easily  performed  by  6000.  The  sala- 
ries attached  to  them,  and  paid  out  of  the 
public  treasuiy,  were  estimated  at  over  8 
miUion  livres,  for  which  the  king  receiv- 
ed an  annvd  of  only  2,000,000.  The 
whole  amount  of  the  drain  which  they 
occasioned  on  the  people  was  estimated  at 
187|  millions,  and  the  cuirent  price  of  the 
offices  at  near  420  millions.  Colbert  un- 
dertook to  diminish  the  number  of  offices, 
but  the  wars  and  extravagance  of  Louis 
XIV  compelled  his  successor  to  resort  to 
the  same  means  for  procuring  money. 
From  1689  to  169S,  294  millions  were  thus 
collected,  and  fix>ml701  to  1709,426  mfl- 
lions.  Some  attempts  were  afterwards 
made  to  diminish  the  evil,  but,  with  ail  its 
deleterious  efiects,  it  continued  till  the 
revolution. 

Paulicians.  In  the  chains  of  the 
Caucasus  and  Taurus,  which  unite  in 
Armenia,  a  few  of  the  aneiont  Maniehe- 
ans  (q.  v.)  and  Gnostics  vrere  remaining 
in  the  eiahth  century,  who  assumed  the 
name  of  Pmiltatnu,  fix>m  Paul,  tfa«r 
leader,  to  save  themselves  firom  the  perse- 
cutions to  which  the  Manichseans  were 
always  exposed.  As  iconoclasts,  thev 
were  favored  or  persecuted  by  the  Greek 
emperors,  accordmg  as  the  latter  were  &- 
vorabje  or  otherwise  to  the  worship  of 
images,  which  the  Manichsans  totally  re- 
jected. When  then:  Manich«ism  was  dis- 
covered, in  the  ninth  century,  they  were 
subjected  to  violent  peraecution.  Many 
of  them  were  put  to  death ;  others  fled 
to  Mohammedan  countries,  and  assisted 
them  in  their  wars  against  the  Greeks. 
In  the  tenth  century,  £e  attempts  at  the 
conversion  of  some  Paulicians  who  re- 
turned and  were  fixed  in  Thrace  by  John 
Zimisces,  the  Cheek  emperor,  were  as  un- 
successfiil  as  the  persecutions  had  been. 
When  the  crusades  had  opened  a  way  to 
the  middle  of  Europe,  different  compa- 
nies of  this  sect  passed  into  Bulgaria  by 
land,  and  others  into  Italy  and  Spain,  by 
water.  Their  successors  have  since  ap- 
peared in  various  parts  of  Europe,  under 
difiTerent  names.  Of  PauUcian  origin 
was  the  doctrine  of  those  devotees  resem- 
bling the  Messalians  (q.  v.),  who  were 
calM  BogmmUSy  on  account  of  their  con- 
stant use  of  the  expresaionBcgmUui  (in  Bul- 
garian, God  have  merey  on  you).    In  the 
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fifteenth   oentuiy,  many  of  them 
Uumed  at  the  stake  in  Oonatantiopple. 
(For  the  doctrines  of  the  Pauliciana,  see 

Pauume;  princess  Borghese,  sister  to 
Napoleon.    (See  Bonaparie*) 

PAULiif lAif s,  or  Pauulhi.  (See  JtSmm 
FViara.) 

Paulus^  Henxy  Eberbard  Gottlob,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  German  theolo- 
nansy  professor  at  Heidelberg,  was  bom 
September  1,  1761,  at  Leonbeif,  near 
Stuttgart  He  studied  theology  at  Tiibing- 
en,  and  devoted  himself  with  much  zeaJ, 
to  the  Oriental  languages.  In  .1769,  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  the  Oriental 
languages  at  Jena,  ailer  having  travel- 
led in  uermany  and  England.  Here  he 
vras  occupied  entirely  with  the  study  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  wrote 
his  Commentar  du  Aeuen  Tegtaments 
(1800,  4  vols. ;  new  edition,  1804).  He 
endeavored  to  ascertain  the  original  mean- 
ing of  the  Old  Testament,  from  a  consid- 
eration of  the  times  in  which  the  parts 
were  written,  as  his  CUmia  on  the  Psalms 
and  Isaiah  prove.  Meusel  enumerates 
all  his  writings  on  Oriental  literature.  In 
1794,  he  was  appointed  to  one  of  the 
chain  of  theology.  In  1803,  he  accepted 
an  invitation  to  Wfifzburg,  where  his 
oonsistorial  labors  prevent^  him  firom 
pursuing  his  literary  researches,  and, 
after  some  time,  when  the  Protestant  fiic- 
ulty  in  Wiirzbuig  was  abolished,  he  was 
appointed  a  counsellor  of  ecclesiastical 
aflnirs  and  public  instruction  in  Bamberg, 
Nuremberg  and  Anspach  successively. 
At  length,  ne  was  restored  to  the  academ- 
ic life,  by  being  appointed  professor  df 
exegesis  and  e^esiastical  history  in  the 
univeisity  of  Heidelberg.  In  1819,  he 
established  his  SophronSon—a  historical, 
political  periodical,  for  the  service  of 
church  and  state.  It  was  received  with 
great  applause  both  by  Catholics  and 
Protestants.  The  university  of  Freiburg 
gave  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  in 
consequence  of  his  critique  on  the  ftunous 
process  of  Fonk.  In  1825,  he  began  a  theo- 
logical periodical — Der  Denke^kMbigt  (the 
thinking  Believer) — and,  in  £B37,  another 
periodical — Kirehenbeleichtungm.  In  the 
latter,he  strives  to  show  the  true  state  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  churches; 
in  the  former,  the  harmony  of  reason  with 
the  doctrines  of  primitive  Christianity, 
whid^  has  been  the  aim  of  all  his  inquiries. 
Paulus  is  one  of  the  leadezs  of  the  ration- 
alist party  in  Germanv ;  he  is  distinguish- 
ed for  unshaken  probity,  unrelaxea  and 
feailess  zeal  for  truth. 


PAi7FXKCoi.oinE8.  {Sho  Colomts^  Pou- 
per.) 

PACTEaisM.  *<  It  has  been  computed," 
sa^  doctor  Franklin,  <*by  some  political 
anthmeticians,  that,  if  every  man  and 
woman  would  work  four  hours  each  day 
in  something  useful,  that  labor  would  pro- 
duce sufScient  to  procure  all  the  necessa- 
ries and  comforts  of  life ;  want  and  mise- 
ry would  be  banished  from  the  world,  and 
the  rest  of  the  twenty-four  hours  would 
be  leisure  and  pleasura"  When  we 
estimate  what  a  man  vrijl  do  in  fotir 
hours,  we  necessaiily  suppose  a  certain 
rate  of  production;  and  this  rate  is 
greater  or  less  according  to  the  strength, 
skill,  industiy  and  implements  of  the 
wQikman.  The  doctoi^s  political  arith- 
metiMn,  however,  probably  supposes  the 
ordinary  rate  of  productiveness.  In  re- 
gard to  consumption,  the  disproportion 
between  men  is  still  greater.  Compare 
the  cosdy  collection  of  materials  employ- 
ed for  the  support  of  the  inmate  of  a  pal- 
ace and  the  scanty  supplies  of  the  inmate 
of  a  hut  The  estimate,  therefore,  must 
suppose  on  average  rate  of  consumption^ 
as  well  as  of  production.  Perhaps,  thus 
understood,  it  is  true.  We  may  go  a  step 
further,  and  safely  say,  that  the  products 
of  labor  in  every  civilized  community,  at 
the  present  actual  degree  of  skill  and  in- 
dustry, are  sufficient  to  supply  a  com- 
petence to  all.  What,  then,  hinders  all  the 
world  from  enjoying  competence,  happi- 
ness and  content,  as  ftir  as  provisions  and 
acconntmodations  for  living  are  concerned  ? 
Two  great  obstacles,  viz.  the  one,  that 
labor  is  not  eoually  shared  by  all;  the 
other,  that  the  labor  of  all  is  not  eaually 
well  rewarded.  These  two  causes  always 
have  provented  that  universal  competence 
which  philanthropists  desire,  and  to  pro- 
mote which,  in  some  degree,  is  the  great 
object  of  their  labors.  I^iey  aim  to  ena- 
ble as  many  persons  as  possible  to  com? 
mand  the  means  of  support  upon  those 
terms  which  the  prevaihng  laws,  habits 
and  customs  of  society  impose.  In  every 
socie^,  the  means  of  livmg  of  dif^rent 
descriptions  are  esdmated,  by  general  con- 
sent, at  certainrates ;  whatever  a  man  can 
do  towards  supplying  his  own,  or  the 
general  consumption,  and  whatever  is 
comprehended  in  the  mass  of  this  con- 
sumption, is  estimated  at  a  certain  value 
or  rate.  The  object  of  the  laws  is  to  pro- 
tect each  one  in  the  possession  of  his  part 
of  the  general  stock,  and  to  save  him  nom 
the  necessity  of  parting  vrith  it  without 
receiving  an  equivalent  To  enable  eveiy 
one  to  coo^uand  a  competence,  the  main 
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raquiaitei  an,  to  eoaUe  Mm  ta  ezehaiise 
hiB  kJw  for  the  thincn  which  he  Deern^ 
and  CO  inake  him  wUling  to  labor  for  the 
neaos  of  support  One  great  purpose  of 
«  hr^  part  of  the  aociaf  iosdtutioiis,  id- 
cluduig  the  public  schooky  and  the  insti- 
tutiona  for  moral  and  religious  instruc- 
tion, is  to  make  him  willing  and  able  to 
earn  his  living.  The  laws,  moreover, 
often  make  provision,  and  the  sentiments 
of  a  well-ordered  community  universally 
prescribe,  that  young  men  shoukl  be  edu- 
cated to  some  employment  In  the  very' 
elabomte  examinations  which  took  place 
In  England,  in  1816^  under  the  direction 
of  a  committee  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, on  the  subject  of  pauperism  and 
crimes,  dl  the  fikcts  disclosed,  and  opin- 
ions  expressed,  tended  to  ediow  that  the 
amount  of  poverty  and  crime  depend- 
ed almost  wholly  on  the  character  and 
habits  acquired  by  the  youns.  No  ad- 
vantages oi  climate,  soil  and  situation, 
wiii  secure  a  people  fiom  the  evils  of 
pauperism,  and  its  consequence,  crime. 
Some  of  the  most  salubrious  and  fruitful 
countries  abound  in  both.  Scotland  has 
few  paupers  compared  with  Ireland,  which 
is  more  fitiitfiil  and  more  easily  cultivated. 
The  causes  of  pauperism  lie  m  the  char- 
acter of  the  popufaktion,  and  the  only  pre- 
v«ndve  is  the  improvement  of  the  people. 
The  pauperism  of  England  is  to  be  at- 
tribmed,  m  a  great  measure,  to  the  reck- 
less and  improvident  habits  of  its  laboring 
poor.  But  the  greatest  piudence,  united 
with  the  greatest  industry  on  the  pait  of 
the  poorer  classes,  will  not  always  save 
^m  from  want  This  is  frequently  the 
case  in  En^^land,  where  wages  are  k»w 
compared  vmh  die  expenses  of  Mvin^  so 
fhat  an  ordinaty  laborer  often  cannot,  in 
the  period  of  his  fife  when  he  can  do  the 
gretteM  amount  of  labor,  save  any  thing 
against  the  lime  of  decrepitude  or  sick- 
ness ;  and  the  children  of  suffering  par- 
ents ranat  sufier  with  them.  The  ques- 
tion in  regard  to  such  is,  By  what  means 
shdl  their  present  distress  be  relieved? 
The  economists  of  the  new  sekool  (as  it  is 
sometimes  called),  namely,  that  of  Mr. 
Malthus,  Mr.  Ricarao,  Mr.  McOulloch,  and 
cfthers,  say  that  they  are  to  be  abandoned 
to  starvation.  But  a  doctrine  so  libhor- 
rem  to  our  nature  is  only  a  hideous  tlie- 
oofy,  which  cannot  enter  into  the  laws 
or  habits  of  any  people,  until  human  na- 
idre  shall  be  sunk  mto  brutal  hard-heart- 
•ednesB.  Hie  dictates  of  religioii,  con- 
science end  compassian  enjoin  upon  as 
togiverefidT;  and^he  oiity  questions  prao- 
^iciffly  disQOflBediillaietotheflMde  andd9- 


me  of  the  oaristaaoe  to  be  affbrM,  and 
the  measures  which  ought  to  be  adopaad 
for  reclaiming  such  as  bring  their  miseiy 
iipon  themselves  by  vice  and  idleneas. 
The  two  great  objects  are— remedy  of 
present  suffering  and  prevention  of  future ; 
and  these  two  objects  are  veiy  much 
blended,  for  it  is  a  great  rule  so  to  ad- 
minister succor  as  not  to  encourage  idle- 
ness or  vice.  In  the  case  of  youn|^  sub- 
jects of  relief^  the  greatest  charity  is  chat 
which  is  directed  to  the  fbiining  of  good 
habits,  and  givinc  them  instruction  in  tise- 
ful  arts.  With  older  subjects  there  is  veiy 
little  hopeof  any  greatamelioration  of  char- 
acter. But  even  with  these,  a  regard  to  the 
influence  upon  their  habits  is  oonstandy 
to  be  kept  in  view  in  administering  to 
their  present  wanta  One  essential  con- 
dition is,  that  they  shoukl  be  made  to  la- 
bor, and  thus  contribute,  as  fio*  aa  poan- 
ble,  to  their  own  support  How  to  em- 
ploy them  to  advantage,  is  a  veiy  impor- 
tant inquiry,  and  no  general  rule  can  be 
prescribed.  In  some  districts,  they  may 
be  best  employed  in  working  on  a  laige 
ftrm.  Anotho*  method  is,  fo  let  out  thor 
services  to  persons  who  wM  conmet  for 
their  support  This  mode  should  be 
practised  with  caution,  and  with  proper 
provision  for  the  humane  treatment  of  the 
laborers.  Astothefiickandintinn,there9t 
of  liie  community  are  bound  to  suppoit 
them,  by  a  just  assessment  of  the  expensesi 
Charity  should  be  so  administered  lo  the 
poor  as  not  to  make  it  preferable  to  the 
gaining  a  subsisteww  by  individual  efibtia. 
PAuaiifiAs;  a  Greek  topognqphicd  wri- 
ter, who  floorislied  during  the  reigns  of 
Adrian  and  the  Antonines.  If  he  is  tlie 
rhetorician  or  grammarian  who  is  men- 
tioned under  this  name,  he  was  a  native 
of  Caesarea,  in  Cappadocia,  and  sbidied 
under  the  celebrated  Herodes  Atticua. 
He  taught  at  Athens,  and  afbrwards  at 
Rome,  where  he  died.  His  account  of 
Greece,  a  kind  of  journal  of  his  travels, 
in  wfaKh  he  describes  every  thing  re- 
maricable — temples,  theatres,  tombs,  stat- 
ues, pictures,  monuments  -of  every  soft, 
^Lc-—^  a  valuable  work  for  the  antiqua- 
lian.  His  style  is  somatimes  careless,  and 
sometimes  aoectedly  formed  on  oieie  an- 
cient writers ;  and  the  woric  is  full  of  fa- 
bles which  are  connected  with  the  objects 
that  he  desoribes.  For  this  reason,  &»£- 
ger  called  him  Oimcuitnwn  imnwrn  moi- 
daoifSMRtf,-  but  the  fhUest  confidence  msy 
be  put  in  Pausuaas  where  he  speaks  as 
an  eye-witness.  His  woA  has  baeB  edit- 
ed by  Kuhn  (Leipsic,  ie06,  foUoi  Fscmb 
(Leipak,  179^-1797, 4to.),  SilMlB^W^ 
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nc,  1883^  4  vols.):  the  hteat  editioD  is 
that  of  Bekker  (Berlin,  1826).  The  French 
translation  by  Clavier  and  others  (Paris^ 
1814—1821)  contains  the  Greek  text  and 
notes,  in  seven  volumes.  We  have  an 
English  translation  by  Taylor. 

Pausanias;  a  Lacedsmonian  general, 
9on  of  Cleombrotus,  and  nephew  of  Le- 
onidas.  He  was  appointed  guardian  of 
his  cousin  Plistarchus,  the  son  of  Leoni- 
das,  during  his  minority ;  and  in  this  ca- 
l^acity,  was  at  the  head  of  the  government 
during  the  absence  of  tlie  other  king. 
When  Mardonius  invaded  Greece  with  a 
large  army  of  Persians,  Pausanias  march- 
ed against  him  as  general  of  the  allied 
forces  of  Greece,  deceived  his  enemy  by 
a  feigned  retreat,  and  totally  defeated  him 
in  the  batde  of  Plateea  (R  C.  479).  He 
then  advanced  to  Thebes,  which  had  de- 
serted the  cause  of  Greece,  compelled  the 
inhabitants  to  surrender  the  leaders  of  the 
Petaan  JNirty,  and  caused  them  to  be  ex- 
ecuted. His  moderation,  which  had  been 
admired  during  the  campaign  against 
Mardonius,  now  pive  way  to  anx)gance 
and  overbearing  mipetuosity.  To  him- 
self alone  he  ascribed  the  victory  at  Pla- 
uea,  and  offered  a  golden  tripod  in  the 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  with  an  in- 
scription representing  himself  as  the  sole 
conqueror.  He  became  Still  more  insup- 
portable afler  having,  at  the  head  of  the 
allied  Greek  fleet,  delivered  the  Grecian 
cities,  and,  afler  a  long  struggle,  Cyprus 
alao,  and,  finally,  Byzantium  itself  the 
key  of  Asia  Minor,  from  the  Persian  yoke. 
While  Aristides  and  Cimon,  who  com- 
manded under  him,  won  tlie  hearts  of  all 
by  their  afliibilitv,  Pausanias  abused  the 
allies,  and  considered  the  S|)artans  as  the 
ruling  nation  among  the  Greeks.  At 
lenffth,  he  entered  into  secret  negodations 
with  Xerxes^  and  conceived  the  design  of 
making  himself  master  of  Greece.  He 
restorra  to  Xerxes,  without  ransom,  many 
distinguished  Persians,  who  had  been 
taken  prisoners  at  Byzantium,  openly  re- 
nounced the  maimers  and  customs  of  the 
Spartans,  adopting  Persian  habits  and  the 
Persian  costume,  and  carried  things  so  far, 
that  the  disgust  of  the  allies  could  lio 
longer  be  suppressed.  The  Spartans  su  m- 
moned  him  home  ;  but  hardly  was  he  ac- 
quitted in  consideration  of  his  rank  and 
services,  when  he  betook  himself  again  to 
Byzantium,  under  the  pretence  of  taking 
i)artin  the  campaign.  Being  compelled 
by  the  Athenians  to  leave  me  city,  he 
went  to  Colonse,  in  Troas,  and  enteved  into 
fresh  negotiations  with  the  enemies  of 
Greeoe.  He  was  once  more  recalled 
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and  imprisoned ;  but,  notwitlistandfaig  the 
charges  against  him,  was  again  liberated, 
under  promise  to  appear  whenever  he 
dioukl  ne  summoned.  But  he  entered 
into  new  negotiations  with  the  Persian 
king.  To  secure  himself  against  detec- 
tion, he  had  obtained  flx)m  Artabazus  a 
promise  to  put  to  death  the  bearers  of  his 
letters.  The  suspicions  of  one  Argilius, 
whom  he  sent  on  this  errand,  heing 
awakened,  he  opened  the  letter  intrusted 
to  him,  found  his  suspicions  confirmed, 
and  gave  information  of  the  fact  to  the 
ephorL  In  order  to  procure  full  proof, 
they  directed  Argilius  to  take  refiige  in 
the  temple  of  Neptune,  at  Tenorus,  as  if 
fearing  for  liis  life.  As  soon  as  Pausanias 
heard  of  the  circumstance,  he  hastened  to 
meet  him.  They  entered  into  a  conver- 
sation, which  disclosed  to  the  ephori, 
who  were  concealed  in  the  {^ce,  the 
guilt  of  Pausanias.  The  ephori  now  re- 
turned to  Sparta,  determined  to  punish 
him  according  to  the  rigor  of  the  ]aW« 
Pausanias,  having  been  informed,  on  the 
way,  of  the  fate  which  awaited  him,  took 
refuse  at  the  feet  of  Minerva  Chalcicecua 
But  his  indignant  mother  brought  the  first 
stone  to  close  the  entrance  of  the  temple. 
The  people  followed  her  example,'  and 
the  uuhappy  prisoner,  being  thus  walled 
up,  died  of  hunger.  He  was  buried  be- 
fore the  temple,  and  the  anger  of  the  god- 
dess was  appeased  by  the  erection  of  two 
bronze  statues. 

Pausilippo  ;  a  hill  near  Naples,  with  a 
large  and  beautiful  grotto  (la  grotta  di 
PauaUwpo),  This  is  a  straight  passage  cut 
through  the  rock,  from  Naples  to  Puzzu- 
oli,  80  or  90  feet  high,  fit)m  24  to  30  wide, 
and  about  1000  p«ices  long.  Through  the 
deep  night  of  this  grotto,  which  is  high 
and  wide,-  but  inaccessible  to  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  passes  the  daily  travel  of  a  very 
populous  district  A  powerful  echo  from 
the  roof  increases  the  rumbling  noise  of 
the  passage.  This  cavern,  of  which  so 
many  fables  were  related  in  the  time  of 
Strabo,  was  probably  hewn  out  before  the 
time  of  the  Romans,  at  first  onlv  as  a 
quarry,  but  afterwards  continued  through 
tiie  hill.  Alfonso  1  (1442—1458)  enlarged 
it.  It  was  subeequentiy  made  broader 
and  higher,  paved,  and  provided  with  air- 
holes. The  whole  rock  is  firm,  and  has 
never  been  shaken  by  earthquakes.  In 
the  centre,  there  is  a  chapel  of  the  Vir^n 
Mary ;  over  the  grotto,  are  the  remains  of 
an  aqueduct  and  of  what  is  called  VirgiPs 
tomh.  Since  1822,  the  Austrian  troofis 
have  constructed  a  road  over  the  Pausi- 
UjpifK>  to  PuzsuoUy  by  which  the  ] 
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through  the  grotto  is  avoided.  In  the 
course  of  this  work,  a  grotto  wa«  found  at 
the  sumtnit  of  the  PausiUppo,  which  is 
probably  the  aypta  PaiuAypona  of  the 
ancientSy  the  name  which  is  now  fiven  to 
what  Seneca  called  the  crypia  NeapoU- 
Uma, 

PAtrw,  Cornelius  de,  born  at  Amster- 
dam in  1739,  died  in  1799,  canon  at  Xan- 
ten,  in  Cleves,  was  awriterof  much  learn- 
ing and  ingenuity,  but  led  away  1^  a  love 
of  theory  and  unibunded  speculations. 
His  Recherches  phiUmphiqws  star  les 
ChrecSi  atar  les  AnUncama,  and  sw  les 
EgyptUns  d  les  Chinois^  were  published 
together  in  7  vols.,  8vo.,  at  Paris,  ip. 
1785. 

Pavement  of  the  Streets.  If  this  im- 
portant invention  is  not  of  recent  date,  its 
general  use  is  comparatively  recent  No 
laree  European  city,  Rome  only  excepted, 
}i0d  paved  streets  till  towards  the  twelflh 
or  thirteenth  century.  More  mention  is 
made  in  the  ancient  authors  of  paved 
highways  than  streets^  which  Beckroann, 
in  his  History  of  Inventions,  ascribes,  how- 
ever, to  the  simple  circumstance  that  the 
latter  were  probably  paved  by  the  citizens, 
each  taking  the  part  before  his  own  house, 
so  that  the  government  was  not  required 
to  make  provision  for  this  purpose.  Isio- 
dore  says  that  the  Carthaginians  were  the 
first  people  who  had  paved  streets,  which 
were  soon  inutated  by  the  Romans ;  but 
long  before  that  time  Semiramis  paved 
highways,  as  her  own  vain-glorious  in- 
soription,  preserved  by  Strabo,  asserts. 
At  Thebes  the  streets  were  under  the  care 
of  telearchs,  who  provided  for  repairing 
and  cleaning  them.  Epaminondos's  being 
appointed  to  tiie  office  rendered  it  honora- 
ble and  sought  for,  whilst  before  it  had 
been  contemned,  and  for  that  very  reason 
given  to  that  great  general.  Jerusalem 
seems  not  to  have  been  paved  in  the  times 
of  Agrippa,  according  to  Josephus.  When 
Rome  was  first  paved  is  not  ezactiy  ascer- 
tained, though  many  antiquarians  consider 
it  to  have  been  in  the  year  of  the  ci^ 
578,  according  to  a  passage  of  Livy,  which 
admits,  however,  ot  several  explanations. 
The  ediles  at  first  had  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  streets;  at  a  latfer  period  par- 
ticular ofiicers  called  aaratores  marum. 
Pavements  of  lava,  with  elevated  side 
walks,  are  found  at  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii.  Of  modem  cities,  Paris  is  gene- 
rally mentioned  as  having  the  oldest  pave- 
tnent ;  but  it  is  certain  that  Cordova,  in 
H[jain,  was  paved  about  850  A.  D.  by  Ab- 
dorrahman  11,  who  also  brought  water  to 
lite  city  in  leaden  pipes.    Paris  was  not 


paved  in  the  twelfth  century,  for  Rigord, 
physician  and  historian  of  Philip  II,  tells 
usthatthe  king,  standing  at  his  window, 
and  disgusted  with  the  dust  and  dirt 
thrown  up  by  the  vehicles,  resolved  to 
pave  the  street,  for  which  orders  were 
issued  in  1184 ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by 
several  historians.  It  is  certain  that  many 
streets  of  Paris  were  not  paved  even  in 
1641.  All  historians  allow  that  London 
was  not  paved  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century.  It  is  not  certain  when  it  was 
first  paved ;  probably  the  paiing  took 
plaoe  by  degrees.  Holbom  was  first  pav- 
ed in  1417,  the  great  Smithfield  market  not 
until  1614. — ^The  first  pavement  of  modem 
cities  was  generally,  though  not  always, 
very  bad,  as  it  is  even  now,  in  the  gener- 
ality of  small  places,  as  the  traveller  can 
testify  who  has  been  jolted  through  the 
small  towns  of  the  European  continent 
That  the  Romans  knew  what  good  pave- 
ment was,  is  proved  by  the  still  existing 
via  triumphaliSf  beautifully  paved  with  ba- 
salt Of  late,  pavements  have  been  much 
improved ;  stones  have  been  squared  so  as 
better  to  fit  each  other,  or  the  streets 
have  been  macadamized.  In  Gerroanr, 
where  coaches  often  enter  the  lai^  gate- 
ways of  the  houses,  and  on  stone  pave- 
ment shake  the  whole  building,  paving 
with  square  wooden  blocks,  cut  fh>m  the 
knotty  parts  of  a  tree,  and  presenting  the 
ends  of  the  grain  uppermost,  has  been 
adopted  with  ffreat  success.  Lately  iron 
pavement  has  been  proposed  in  London  : 
oyster  shells  have  b^n  tried  as  pavement 
in  New  Orleana  (For  more  informatioD, 
see  Beckmann's  History  of  Inventions.) 

Pa  VIA,  (anciently  J^ium)  in  the  Lom- 
bardo- Venetian  kingdom,  lies  on  tlie  Te- 
sino,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Po ;  lat. 
45^  10  N.;  Ion.  9*  9'  E.;  population  21,250. 
The  most  remarkable  builduigs  are  the 
palaces  Mezzabarba,  Bellisomi  and  Botta, 
and  the  new  cathedral.  The  univereity 
is  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Cbarle- 
maj^e.  In  1770,  it  received  a  new  organi- 
zation, and  in  1817  was  revived,  with  its 
13  colleges.  It  has  alK>ut  800  students,  an 
observatory,  anatomical  tiieatre,  &c.  Tbe 
citadel  is  built  in  the  old  style.  Pavia  was 
at  one  time  the  residence  of  the  kings  of 
Lombardy.  In  1525,  Francis  I  (q.  v.|  was 
made  prisoner  by  the  emperor  Charles  V 
at  the  batde  of  Pavia.  The  Carthusian 
monastery  [La  Certosa)  here  is  the  finest 
in  Italy. 

Pavilion,  at  Brighton,  Engltmd ;  a 
building  erected  in  1784  for  the  then 
prince  of  Wales.  It  was  a  favorite  resi- 
dence of  George  IV,  and  its  name  some- 
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tiiiieB4>ccun  in  connejcion  with  important 
meaflures  agitated  there.    (See  BnghUm,) 

Pawn-Houses.  (See  Ltmbarda,) 

Pawtucket  ;  a  post-town,  Bristol  coun- 
ty, Massachusetts,  four  miles  north-east  of 
Providence,  Rhode  Island ;  population  in 
1830,  1458.  It  is  finely  situated  on  die 
falls  of  Pawtucket  river,  near  the  Black- 
stone  canal,  and  has  extensive  and  flour- 
ishing DianufiictureSi 

Pats  nE  Vaud,  WAAnTLAin>,  or  Waadt; 
one  of  the  cantons  of  the  Swiss  confederap 
cv,  which  has  the  lake  of  Greneva  on  the  S^ 
France  on  the  W.,  Neufchatel  on  the  N., 
and  Friburg  and  Berne  on  the  E. ;  square 
nules,  1181 ;  popukdon  (1827),  178,880,  of 
which  6000  were  Germans  and  the  rest 
French ;  Calvinists,  175,850.  The  capi- 
tal is  Lausanne,  (q.  v.)  This  canton  is  not 
onlv  one  of  the  largest  and  most  populous 
of  the  confederacy,  but,  according  to  Si- 
mond,  is  the  one  m  which  the  advantages 
of  education  are  most  generally  enjoyed; 
Crimes  are  of  very  rare  occurrence.  The 
legislative  body  consists  of  180  members, 
9  of  whom  constitute  the  executive.  Jus- 
tice is  administered  by  justices  of  the 
peace,  district  courts,  and  the  supreme 
court  at  Lausanne.  The  soil  is  fertile  and 
well  cultivated  4  the  roost  important  pro- 
ductions are  orchard  fruits  and  the  wine 
srape;  the  Ryffwine  and  the  vin  de  la 
C!6te  are  celebrated. — ^The  Vaud  formerly 
belonged  to  the  dukes  of  Savoy,  from 
whom  it  was  conquered  by  Berne.  In 
1803,  it  was  acknowledged  as  an  indepen- 
dent canton.  In  December,  1830,  the  pop- 
ular voice  demanded  a  revision  of  the 
constitution ;  a  committee  was  according- 
ly formed  for  this  purpose,  but  its  disposi- 
tions did  not  meet  the  public  views,  and  a 
general  riong  took  place.  Eight  thousand 
petitioners,  without  arms,  assembled  at 
Lausanne,  but,  on  receiving  assurances  of 
reform,  dispersed  virithout  committing  vio- 
lence.   (See  Switzerland,) 

Pazzi,  one  of  the  richest  and  most  dis- 
tinguished families  in  the  Florentine  re- 
public, is  celebrated  for  its  connexion  with 
the  con^racy  of  1478,  of  which  it  be- 
came the  victim.  Jealousy  of  the  power 
of  the  Medici  combined  with  the  jealousy 
of  a  disappointed  lover  to  inflame  Francis 
Pazzi,  the  author  of  the  conspiracy, 
against  Julian  of  Medici,  his  rival,- who 
had  privately  married  Camilla  Cafarelli. 
Francis  Pazzi,  rash,  haughty  and  vindic- 
tive, resolved  to  aven^  this  ofience,  and 
the  humiliations  of  his  family,  by  the  de- 
struction of  the  Medici.  Bernard  Bandini, 
who  also  hated  the  Medici,  was  his  first 


confidant  Aware  that  th«  increasing 
power  of  the  Medici  was  viewed  with  dis- 
like by  the  pope,  Sixtus  IV,  they  ac- 
quainted his  son^  Jerome  Riario,  the  friend 
of  Pazzi,  of  tbeir  design  of  assassinating 
Lorenzo  and  his  brother  Julian  of  Medici, 
and  introducing  a  new  form  of  government, 
and  wished  through  him  to  gain  the  as- 
astance  of  the  pope.  The  latter  promised 
his  aid,  and  Francis  Salviati,  archbishop  of 
Pisa,  the  enemy  of  the  Florentines  and  of 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  also  joined  them. 
James  Pazzi,  uncle  of  Francis,  and  a 
peaceful  and  prudent  citizen,  was  per- 
suaded by  Montesecco,  the  general  of  the 
pope,  to  take  part  in  the  conspiracy. 
Wnile  Charles  Manfiiedi,  count  of  Faenza, 
was  sick,  the  conspirators,  without  exciting 
the  suspicion  of  the  Medici,  collected  a 
number  of  uroops  for  their  defence.  They 
resolved  to  murder  both  the  Medici  at  a 
festivaL  Their  project  was  twice  frus- 
trated by  the  absence  of  Julian ;  and  the 
96th  of  April,  1478,  die  dav  in  which  reli- 
gious service  was  to  be  celebrated  in  the 
church  of  Santa  Reparata,  was  next  fixed 
upon  for  the  execution  ^  their  designs. 
The  sound  of  the  bell,  at  the  moment 
the  priest  raised  the  host,  was  to  be  the 
signal ;  but  as  the  time  approached,  Mon- 
tesecco refused  to  pollute  the  sacred 
place.  The  work  was  now  committed  to 
Anthony  of  Volterra,  and  Stephen,  a  priest, 
two  weak  men.  Lorenzo  and  a  large 
number  of  people  were  already  assembled 
in  the  church,  but  Julian  was  not  present 
Francis  Pazzi  and  Bandini  went  and  per- 
suaded him  to  attend  the  mass.  On  the 
way  to  the  church  they  conversed  with 
him  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  and 
Francis  Pazzi  several  umes  embraced 
him,  in  order  to  ascertain  that  he  was  not 
clothed  in  armor.  When  they  arrived  at 
the  church,  they  placed  him  between 
themselves,  and  Anthony  of  Volterra  and 
Stephen  stationed  themselves  by  the  side 
of  Lorenzo.  At  the  second  sound  of  the 
bell,  Francis  Pazzi  stabbed  Julian  widi 
such  violence  as  to  wound  himselfl  Ban- 
dini murdered  Nori,  the  friend  of  Julian. 
Anthony  and  Stephen  attacked  Lorenzo, 
but  only  gave  him  a  slight  wound  in  the 
neck.  He  escaped  into  the  sacristy. 
Francis  and  Bandini,  who  undertook  to 
pureue  him,  were  prevented.  Many  per- 
sons lost  their  lives  in  the  crowd,  and  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  the  cardinal  was 
defended  by  the  priests  fit>m  the  popular 
fuiy.  Bandini  fled.  Francis,  aner  an 
unsuccessfbl  attempt  to  rouse  the  people 
to  insurrection,  famt  fix>m  loss  of  blood 
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was  forced  to  aetiihi  borne.  Solviati  and 
James  Pogno  at  the  head  of  about  100 
Perugianajbad  proceeded  to  the  palace  to 
take  posBesaion  of  it;  but  Ciesar  Petnicci, 
the  {^nfalonier,  BUBpecting  their  deaigna, 
aummoned  theffuarda,  and  occupied  the 
upper  Btoiy.  T%e  Perugiane  were  acci- 
dentally shut  up  in  a  hall  which  could  not 
be  opened  from  within,  and  the  Floren- 
tinea  eaaily  seized  the  archbiahop  and  ma- 
ny of  the  conapuntonL  Some  of  them 
were  killed  on  the  spot ;  others  were  hanr- 
ed  fix>m  the  windowa,  and  afterwards 
thrown  into  the  streets.  The  enraged  pop- 
ulace seized  Frands  Pazzi  in  his  house, 
drag(red  him  naked  through  the  streets^ 
and  hanged  him,  with  70  othera,  at  the 
windowa  of  the  pakoe.  James  Pazzi, 
who  was  riding  through  the  streets  calling 
the  people  to  arms  and  liberty,  waa  ston- 
ed from  the  palace  of  the  fignorio,  and, 
finding  no  adherents^  fled  to  the  Apen- 
nines, where  he  was  recognised  by  a 
peasant,  carried  back  to  Florence,  and 
nanged  with  Renatua  Pazzi.  The  peo- 
ple took  his  body  from  the  family  tomb, 
and  threw  it  iiAb  the  fielda.  The  corpse 
was  again  buried,  and  again  disinterred  by 
the  people,  and  thrown  into  the  Arao. 
Banoint  had  fled  to  Constantinople ;  but 
he  was  surrendered  by  the  sultan,  Baja- 
zet,  and  executed  with  Anthony  of  Vol- 
terra  and  Stephen,  who  had  fled  to  a 
monastery.  Napoleon  Francesi,  and  Wil- 
liam Pazzi,  who  waa  innocent^  and  vraa 
brother-in-law  of  Lorenzo,  both  escaped 
the  rsge  of  the  populace.  But  notwith- 
standing the  entreatiea  of  hia  wif^,  Bianca, 
the  latter  was  banished  to  his  villa  for  life. 
The  former  diaappeared,  and  was  never 
more  heard  of  The  rest  of  the  fomily 
were  imprisoned  for  life  in  the  dungeons 
of  Volterra.  Monteaecco  was  beheaded, 
and  the  cardinal  waa  sent  back  by  Lo- 
renzo, with  many  apologies,  to  Rome. 

Pe  ;  a  Chinese  word,  indicating  norik ; 
for  instance,  Pe-King  (northern  resi- 
dence). 

Pea  {pisum  tatmnn).  The  native  coun- 
try of  the  pea  is  unknown,  but  it  is  com- 
monly referred  to  the  south  of  Europe. 
It  has  been  cultivated  from  remote  antiqui- 
ty, and  is  now  universally  difiiiaed,  and 
forma  one  of  the  moat  valuable  of  culina- 
ry planta.  It  belonga  to  the  natural  fami- 
ly Ugundnotm.  The  root  ia  annual ;  tlie 
stem  herbaceoua)  divided  oflen  from  the 
base  into  several  cylindrical  weak 
branches,  trailing  upon  the  ground,  un- 
less support  is  afforded ;  the  leavea  are 
pinnate,  provided  at  baae  vrith  large  atip- 
uleii^  ancl  terminated  with  tendrui ;  the 


flowers  are  axillary,  uaually  dicpoaad  in 
dusters  upon  a  common  peduncle,  and  of 
a  whitish,  or,  sometimes,  reddish  or  pur- 
ple color;  thev  are  succeeded  br  obumg 
and  almost  cylindrical  poda.  The  varie- 
ties  which  have  been  produced  bv  cultiva- 
tion are  very  numerous,  and  dimr  in  the 
color  of  their  flowers,  their  numb^,  and 
that  of  the  aeeds,  the  time  of  ripening,  and 
in  stature,  some  being  low  plants  of  a  few 
inchea,  and  others  attaining  the  height  of 
ten  or  twelve  feet  Some  varieties  have 
pods  destitute  of  the  coriaceoua  inner  fiilm, 
which  admitt  of  their  bdng  boiled  entire, 
and  served  up  in  the  ssme  manner  as  kid- 
ney-beans. Peas  are  nutritioi is,  and,  espe- 
ciuly  when  green,  form  an  agreeable  arti- 
cle of  food  to  most  pereoua.  When  ripe 
they  are  used  for  soup,  and  are  prepar^ 
by  fleeing  them  fit)m  the  husks^  and  split- 
ting them  in  mills  constructed  fbr  the  pur- 
pose. They  are  aometimes  ground  into 
flour,  which  is  mixed  with  that  from  wheat 
by  bakers,  but  the  bread  is  rendered  heavy 
and  unwholesome.  With  rye-flour,  bow- 
ever,  in  the  proportion  of  one  fbiurth,  they 
are  said  to  afibrd  a  palatable  and  nounahing 
bread.  Green  peaa  are  among  the  eariiest 
products  of  the  garden,  and  a  auocesaiou 
may  be  kept  up  throughout  the  season  bjr 
Bowine  at  dimrent  periods  of  tinie.  A 
secona  species  the  pistam  manHmum^ 
grows  wiid  on  tne  sea-shore,  both  in  Eu- 
rope and  the  northern  parts  of  the  U. 
States.  It  resembles  in  form  the  preeed- 
ing,  and  has  lai^ge  reddiah  or  purple  flow- 
en,  disposed  in  racemes.  The  seeds  are 
bitter  and  disagreeable,  diomrh  it  is  said 
they  have  been  collected  for  food  in  times 
of  scarcity. 

Peace,  Justice  of  the.  We  have 
given  an  account  of  die  justices  of  the 
peace  in  England  and  the  fj.  States  under 
the  head  of  7ii«eiee  o/*  (A«  Peace.  The  fol- 
lowing ia  a  short  accountof  the  French  ofli- 
cera  of  the  same  name.  They  are,  in  manv 
points,  diflerent  fit)m  the  former,  though 
the  national  convention,  in  its  famoua  de- 
cree respecting  the  new  organization  of 
the  judicial  system  (AugiM  91,  1790), 
which,  in  its  principal  features,  still  exists, 
evidendv  contemplated  a  closer  imitation 
of  the  English  system.  France,  as  is  well 
known,  was  then  divided  into  depart- 
ments ;  these  into  districts  (at  a  later  peri- 
od called  arrondi88emenis)f  and  these  into 
cantons,  in  order  effectually  to  effiioe  the 
ancient  division  into  provinces,  lordshipa, 
&c.  In  each  canton  vras  a  justice  of  tlie 
peace,  to  be  elected  by  the  citizena,  with 
some  aasistants  {prua^hommei),  for  two 
years,  in  lieu  of  the  former  feudal  courta. 
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His  buriness  consisted  in  the  decision  of 
cases  where  property  was  in  dispute  not 
above  100  livres  in  amount  (up  to  50  livres 
without  appeal) ;  in  the  aettlement  of  dis- 

Eutes  respecting  possession  and  those  re- 
tting to  verbal  injuries ;  in  malting  com- 
promises and  directing  ^ardianships.  At 
a  later  period,  the  jurisdiction  of  these  of- 
ficers was  made  to  comprise  the  lower  of- 
fences against  the  police  regulations.  The 
justices  of  the  peace  remained  elective 
until  the  restoration,  tliouffh  the  consular 
constitution  of  the  year  VIII  (December, 
1799)  extended  the  term  of  the  office  to 
three  years ;  and,  in  18(|2,  it  was  extended 
to  ten  years.  According  to  the  CharU 
ConMiitutiojmelU  of  1814,  the  justices  of  the 
peace  were  appointed  by  the  king  for  life. 
The  average  number  of  persons  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  justice  of  the  peace 
is  10,000.  All  processes  in  any  way  com- 
plicated (above  100  firancs,  all  disputes  re- 
specting the  genuineness  of  documents, 
inscripiions  en  faux)  are  to  be  brought 
before  the  tribvanaux  dt  premiere  iivtonce, 
from  which  an  appeal  lies  to  the  eovars 
(Pappel.  The  salary  of  a  French  justice 
of  tne  peace  is  small ;  his  authority  is  not 
to  be  compared  with  that  of  the  justices  in 
England,  yet  the  office  is  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  country. — See  Biret's  RecueU 
ghUral  et  rtdaonrU  de  la  Jturisvrudence  et 
det  Mnbutiona  des  Justices  de  Paix  de 
France  (3  vols.,  Paris,  1819\.-^ustices  of 
the  peace  were  usually  established  by  Na- 
poleon where  he  erected  new  govern- 
ments. 

Peace,  Pe&fetual.  St  Pierre  was  the 
first  who  proposed  a  formal  plan  for  per- 
petual peace,  which  Rousseau  afterwards 
made  known.  The  almost  verbal  coinci- 
dence of  SuPierre's  articles  for  his  interna- 
tional league  with  the  articles  of  the  act  of 
the  Cremianic  confederation  is  veiy  remark- 
able. (BeeHenrylV.)  This  subject  has  sub- 
sequently been  brought  forward  by  Kant, 
among  others,  in  his  treatise  Zum  ewigtn 
Frieden  (For  Perpetual  Peace ).  The  gen- 
eral means  proposed  for  producing  perpet- 
ual peace  were  sometimes  the  balance  of 
power,  sometimes  a  universal  monarchy, 
and  sometimes  a  general  international 
imion,  or  league  of  states,  adjusting  all  their 
disputes  by  amicable  arbitration  by  means 
of  a  permanent  congress,  as  the  highest 
tribunal  of  the  nations.  But  all  mese 
means  are  necessarily  imperfect  The 
idea  of  promoting  the  cause  of  permanent 
peace  by  societies  expressly  organized  for 
that  purpose,  was  agitated  in  this  couotrv 
before  tiie  late  war  with  England ;  but  it 
was  not  till  after  the  close  of  the  war  that 
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the  first  peace  socieOf  in  the  world  was 
formed  in  New  Yon,  in  August,  1815. 
In  the  subsequent  year,  a  peace  society 
vras  formed  in  London.  In  France,  a  so- 
cie^  with  similar  views  was  fomied  in 
1821,  under  the  sanction  of  flovemment, 
enumerating  among  its  members  men  of 
high  rank  and  character.  The  object  of 
these  societies  is  to  effect  the  abolition  of 
war  by  the  diffusion  of  intelligence  and 
knowledge ;  but  their  efforts,  as  ^et,  have 
been  confined  to  tlie  distribution  of  a 
few  tracts. 

Peace,  Religious  (German,  Religions- 
Jriede),  There  are  two  treaties  of  peace 
m  German  history  bearing  this  name,  both 
in  the  time  of  the  reformation ;  one  con- 
cluded July  22, 15d2,  and  called  the  relig- 
tout  peace  of  JS/hurembeiv;  tlie  other  con- 
cluded September  26, 1$5,  and  called  the 
religioua peace  d'Augshvarg^  By  the  first, 
the  emperor  Charles  V  promised  to  con- 
voke a  great  council  to  settie  all  religious 
differences,  until  which  all  hostilities 
should  be  suspended;  and,  if  a  coimcil 
should  not  be  convoked,  a  new  compro- 
mise was  to  be  made  between  the  Protes- 
tants and  Catholic&  But,  respecting  the ' 
claims  of  the  Protestants,  particulany  as 
to  the  fi^e  and  public  exercise  of  their  re- 
ligion, the  impNerial  commissioners  were 
unwilling  to  promise  any  thing  definite. 
The  Protestants  placed  themselvee^  by 
this  peace,  in  a  disadvantageous  position. 
The  second  peace  produced  something 
like  a  settiement  between  the  two  religious 
parties,  after  a  long  period  of  war  and 
sufierinff.  Ferdinand  declared,  in  the 
name  of  his  brother  the  emperor,  at  Augs- 
burg, that  littie  good  could  be  expected 
from  a  national  council,  and  that  it  was 
much  better  to  think  of  establishing  peace 
in  the  empire  without  attempting  to  recon- 
cile iarring  religious  opinions.  Peace  was 
finally  concluded  on  the  terms  that  no 
member  of  the  empire  should  be  attacked 
on  account  of  his  religion,  but  should  be 
left  in  qiuet  possession  of  his  land,  subjects, 
proper^,  mode  of  worship,  &c.;  relig 
lous  disputes  should  be  settied  only  bv 
amicable  means;  people  should  be  al- 
lowed to  change  their  residence  on  account 
of  religion,  &c.  Two  points  only  fur- 
nished subjects  of  an  obstinate  dispute  for 
six  months.  The  Protestants  demanded 
that  the  ecclesiastical  members  of  the  em- 
pire, the  bishops,  abbots,  &C.,  should  be  at 
Uberty  to  become  Protestants,  which  the 
Catholics  would  agree  to  only  on  condi- 
tion that  eveiy  ctergyman  becoming  a 
Protestant  should,  ipso  jure  et  faclo^  lose 
his  office  and  authority;  but.  the  Protes- 
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tfttits  demanded  that  the  conTerted  birii- 
opa  ahould  cootinne  in  authority  over 
wealthy  oouutriea.  The  two  paitiee  eoukl 
not  agree,  and  the  etnperor  at  last  decided, 
as  was  cuatomaiy.  This  point  is  called 
the  rtatroedum  eedenasHcum,  The  empe- 
ror decided  that  eveiy  biahop,  prelate,  &c, 
beconiiDff  Protestant,  should  lose  his  o^ 
fice  and  income,  but  without  injury  to  his 
honor  and  dignity.  The  second  pomt  was, 
whether  Protestants  under  Catholic  gor- 
emment  should  be  allowed  to  enjoy  the 
free  exercise  of  their  religion.  Ferdmand 
decided  that  they  should  until  a  final  reli- 
gious compromise ;  and  thus  peace  was 
concluded  without  the  necessary  basis, 
free  exercise  of  religion.  An  opening 
was  thus  left  for  many  bloody  wars. 
Peace  Riyeb.    (1^  MadbenMs  RiV' 

Peach.  T6is  is,  perfaapa,  the  noost  ex- 
quisite of  the  fhiits  of  temperate  climates, 
and,  if  not  eaten  to  excess,  one  of  the 
most  wholesome.  The  tree  is  of  mid- 
dlinff  stature,  but  varies,  in  this  respect,  ac- 
cording to  soil  and  climate.  It  belongs  to 
the  natural  fiimily  roiocut.  The  leaves 
are  alternate,  simple,  lanceolate,  acute,  and 
fmely  serrated.  The  flowen  appear  be- 
fore the  leaves,  are  very  beautiful,  and  dif- 
fuse an  agreeable  odor.  The  fruit  is  a 
large  downy  drupe,  containing  a  stone 
which  is  deeply  furrowed  and  rough  ex- 
ternally, which  character  distinguishes  it 
from  both  the  almond  and  apricot.  The 
peach  tree  is  known  to  botaniats  under 
the  name  of  amygdal\t$  Persi/cOj  or,  more 
recently,  Persica  vulgaris^  and  is  supposed 
to  have  been  introduced  into  Europe  from 
Persia.  It  was  firet  introduced  into  Eng- 
land about  the  year  1562.  The  varieties 
are  very  numerous,  differing  in  size,  flavor 
and  time  of  ripening;  but  they  are  prin- 
cipally of  two  sorts— the  free-stones,  in 
which  the  flesh  may  be  easily  separated 
from  the  stone,  and  the  ditig'ShneSf  in 
which  it  is  adherent.  The  nectarine  is  by 
some  considered  a  mere  variety  of  the 
peaclr,  differing  only  in  its  smooth  skin ; 
and  this  fruit  is  likewise  divided  into 
cling  and  free-stones.  The  peach  is  re- 
produced by  planting  the  stones;  but  it  is 
usual,  when  the  stocks  have  attained  a 
certain  size,  to  graft  upon  them  any  re- 
quired variety.  European  writera  give 
forty  years  as  the  duration  of  the  peach- 
tree,  when  well  pruned  and  carefully  man- 
aged ;  but,  in  the  U.  States,  our  peach 
orchards  ara  ravaged  by  a  sort  of  moth 
(the  n^^enaexUiosa  of  Say),  which  lays  its 
eggs  near  the  roofis  of  the  treee^  when  the 
young  larvae,  on  being  hatched,  penetrate 


the  wood  in  various  direetionflL  Tt  is  ree> 
ommended,  when  the  fruit  apprxwehea  ma- 
turity, to  strip  off  the  surroundiDg  leaves, 
in  order  that  it  ma^  be  fully  exposed  lo 
the  rays  of  the  sun. 

Peacock  (jmrw,  Lin.,  &c.) ;  bill  naked 
at  the  base,  convex  above,  thickened,  best 
down  towards  the  tip;  noaurils  open; 
cheeks  partially  denuded ;  featfaeiB  of  the 
rump  elongated,  broad,  capable  of  beinv 
expanded  like  a  fim,  and  ocellated ;  tail 
wedge-shaped,  consisting  of  eighteen 
feathera;  feet  furnished  with  four  toes; 
the  tarsi  with  a  conical  spur ;  the  bead 
crested. — P,  erisUdus,  Iab^  &c.  ;  cresUd, 
or  common  peasocL  To  recite  the  nu- 
merous details  of  the  markiDga  of  this 
iplendid  bird  would  require  a  long  deecrip- 
tmn,  which,  afier  all,  would  convey  bat  a 
fiunt  idea  of  the  original  There  are, 
however,  few  of  our  readers  who  are  aoi 
sufficiently  femiliar  with  the  rich  attire  of 
the  living  specimen  to  dispanae  with  a 
minute  enuaieration  of  its  changeable 
hues.  like  other  domesticated  btrds,  ic 
exhibits  several  varieties.  The  oidinaiy 
length  of  the  peacock,  from  the  tip  of  tfae 
bill  to  that  of  the  full-g^vni  tail,  m  shoot 
four  feet  The  female  is  rather  leas ;  and 
her  train  is  not  only  very  short,  bat  du6- 
tute  of  those  beauties  which  oniament  the 
male ;  her  crest,  too,  is  shorter,  and  her 
whole  plumage  partakes  of  a  cinereoui 
hue ;  her  throat  and.  neck  are  green,  and 
the  spots  on  the  side  of  the  head  are  laiger 
than  those  of  the  male.  The  females  of 
this  species,  however,  like  tboee  of  some 
other  birds,  have  sometimes  been  knowiv 
when  past  breeding,  to  assume  the  male 
attire.  In  a  state  of  nature,  the  pea-hen 
breeda  once  a  year,  and  lays,  it  is  alleged, 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  eggs,  of  avrait- 
ish  hue,  speckled  with  dusl^.  In  cokier 
climates,  and  when  domesticated,  the  num- 
ber of  effgs  seldom  exceeds  five  or  ax, 
and  the  hen  sits  from  twenty-five  to  tbirt}' 
days,  according  to  the  temperature  of  the 
countiy  and  season.  When  pleased  or  de- 
listed, die  cock  erects  his  tail,  unfbkis 
his  feathers,  and  frequentiy  turns  slowly 
round,  as  if  to  catch  the  sunbeams  in  eve- 
ry direction,  accompanying  this  move- 
ment with  a  hollow  murmuring.  At  otii- 
er  times,  his  ciy  is  very  disagreeable,  and 
often  repeated,  especially  before  rein.  Ev- 
eiy year  be  sheds  bis  plumes ;  and  courts 
the  most  obscure  retreats  till  the  returning 
spring  renews  his  lustre.  The  young  ac- 
quire the  perfect  brilliancy  of  their  plu- 
mage in  their  third  year ;  mit,  in  cold  cli- 
mates, they  reouire  attention  in  rearing, 
and  should  be  red  on  grsssi  meal,  cheaae, 
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crumbs  of  bread,  ttid  insects,  until  they 
are  six  or  seven  ibontbs  old,  when  they 
will  eat  wheat  and  rarious  sores  of  grain, 
like  other  gallinaceous  birds ;  but  the  pea- 
cock is,  in  this  respect,  extremely  capri- 
cious, and  there  is  hardly  any  kind  of  food 
which  it  will  not,  at  times^  coret  and  pur- 
sue. According  to  Aristotle,  it  lives  about 
twenty-five  years;  but  Willoughby  and 
others  allege  that  it  is  capable  of  existinff 
for  near  a  century.  When  full  grown,  it 
is  not  readily  injured  by  cold.  Though 
long  naturahzed  in  Europe,  it  is  of  Eastern 
origin,  occurring  in  the  greatest  proftision 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Ganges,  and 
in  the  extensive  plains  of  India,  particu- 
larly in  Guzerat,  Cambay,  the  coast  of 
Malabar,  the  kingdom  of  Siam,  and  the 
island  of  Java.  As  early  as  the  days  of 
Solomon,  they  were  im)M>rted  into  Judea 
by  the  fleets  which  that  monarch  equip- 
ped on  the  Red  sea.  From  India  they 
were  brought  into  Asia  Minor,  and  subse- 
quently into  the  isle  of  Samos,  where  they 
were  rormerly  much  multiplied,  and  con- 
secrated to  Juno,  but  fh>m  which  they 
have  n6w  wholly  disappeared.  In  Greece, 
they  still  brought  a  high  price  in  the  time 
of  Pericles.  They  were  introduced  into 
Rome  towards  the  decline  of  the  repub- 
lic ;  and  the  orator  Hortensius  was,  se- 
conding to  Pliny,  the  first  who  had  them 
presented  at  table,  at  a  feast  which  he  gave 
to  the  college  of  augurs.  The  emperors 
took  a  pride  in  collecting  large  dishes  of 
the  heads  or  brains  of  peacocks,  which 
seem  to  have  had  nothing  to  recommend 
them  but  the  enormous  expense  at  which 
they  were  provided.  In  modem  times, 
the  young  birds  only  are  reckoned  fit  for 
the  table.  The  Europeans  have  introduc- 
ed them  into  Africa  and  America. — P. 
chinauis,  Tem. ;  pavo  bicalcaratus,  and  par 
vo  Thibetanus,  Lin. ;  peacock  vheaaant^ 
iris  peacock,  TVnbet  peacock.  Tnese  sin- 
gular birds,  which  are  rather  larger  than  a 
pheasant,  and  highly  elegant  and  beauti- 
ful, inhabit  China  and  the  mountains 
which  separate  Hindoostan  from  Thibet 
According  to  Sonnerat,  they  likewise  oc- 
cur in  Muacca.  The  most  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance in  their  natural  history  is  that 
of  the  tarsi  being  armed  with  several 
spurs,  which  vary  in  number  from  two  to 
sue,  and  frequently  the  same  bird  has  a  dif- 
ferent number  on  each  leg.  Another  cu- 
rious fact  is  that  the  tail  is  composed  of 
two  distinct  ranges  of  long  feathers,  the 
undermost  beins  the  true  tail.  These 
feathers  are  capable  of  being  erected,  and 
displayed  like  a  fan  when  the  bird  is  agi- 
tated, but  at  other  times  they  remain  in  a 


horizontal  position.  The  nliunage  of  the 
female  ia  less  brilliant  tnan  that  of  the 
male,  and  the  tail  shorter.  In  the  natural 
state,  this  species  is  not  very  wild,  and  it 
readily  becomes  accustomed  to  confine- 
ment, and  propagates  with  fiicility. 

Peak  ;  a  name  given  to  the  upper  cor- 
ner of  those  sails  which  are  extended  by 
a  gaff,  or  by  a  yard  which  crosses  the 
mast  obliauely,  as  the  mizzen-yard  of 
a  ship,  tne  main-yard  of  a  bylander, 
&c.  The  upper  extremity  of  these 
yards  and  gam  is  also  denominated  the 
peak. 

Peak  Cavern,  in  Derbyshire.  (See 
Core,  vol.  iii,  p.  15.) 

Peaks  of  Otter,  in  Bedford  county, 
Virginia,  thirty  miles  west  by  north  from 
Lynchburg,  lat.  37^  39^  N.,  are  summits 
of  the  Blue  Ridee,  and  are  considered  the 
highest  hills  in  Virginia.  The  altitude  of 
the  eastern  peak  is  stated  at  3104  feet ;  an- 
other statement  makes  it  3953  feet  The 
summits  are  of  granite. 

Peale,  Charles  Willson,  the  .founder 
of  the  Philadelphia  museum,  veas  bom  of 
English  parents,  at  Chestertown,  Mary- 
land, in  1741 ;  was  apprenticed  to  a  sad- 
dler at  Annapolis,  and  married  at  an  eariy 
age.  He  successively  carried  on  the 
trades  of  saddler,  harness-maker,  alver- 
smith,  watch-maker  and  carver ;  aAd  after- 
wards, as  a  recreation  from  his  sedentary 
practice  of  portrait-painting,  became  a 
sportsman,  naturalist  and  preserver  of  an- 
imals ;  made  himself  a  violin  and  guitar ; 
invented  and  executed  a  variety  of  ma- 
chines ;  and  was  the  first  dentist  in  thb 
country  that  made  bets  of  enamel  teeth. 
At  the  ace  of  rwenty-six,  he  was  firat  ex- 
cited to  become  a  painter  by  the  desire  of 
surpaasinff  the  wretched  things  which  he 
happened  to  meet  with.  At  this  time, 
Hesselius,  a  portnut-painter  from  the 
school  of  sir  €k>dfrey  Kneller,  was  living 
near  Annapolis.  Mr.  Peale,  selecting  the 
handsomest  saddle  his  shop  afibrded,  as  a 
present  to  the  artist,  introduced  himself, 
and  solicited  the  favor  of  seeing,  for  the 
first  time,  the  mysterious  operations  of - 
painting.  Mr.  Hesselius  gave  him  essen- 
tial instruction,  and  he  aflei'wards  received 
amilar  services  from  Mr.  Copley,  on  a 
vi.sit  to  Boston.  Soon  after,  by  the  aid  of 
his  friends,  he  went  to  England,  and 
studied,  during  the  years  1770  and  1771, 
in  the  royal  t^ademy  at  London,  trader 
the  direction  of  Mr.  West.  The  writer 
of  this  article  was  informed  by  colonel 
TrumbuU  that,  one  day  when  be  was  in 
Mr.  West's  painting  room,  some  hammer- 
ing arrested  his  attention.   •<  Oh,"  said  Mr. 
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Weit,  « that  18  only  that  ingeniouByouiif 
iDaD,  Mr.  Peak,  repairing  aome  of  my 
beUa  or  lockay  accoraing  to  custom."  Thia 
cuatom,  much  to  the  comfort  and  amuae- 
ment  of  many  a  hoat,  he  continued  all 
through  life,  whenever  he  was  on  a  viait 
in  the  country,  either  for  buaineea  or 
pleasure.  On  hia  return  to  America,  he 
removed  to  Baltimore,  and  afterwards  to 
Philadelphia,  where  he  opened  a  picture- 
galleiy.  For  about  fifteen  years,  he  was 
the  onlv  portrait-painter  in  North  Ameri- 
ca; ana  persons  came  Ut  him  to  be  painted 
even  6rom  Canada  and  the  West  Indiea. 
During  tlM  revolutionary  war,  he  raised  a 
company,  was  often  employed  in  confiden- 
tial aervicea,  and  was  engaged  in  the  bat- 
tles of  Trenton  and  Germantown.  In 
1777,  he  was  elected  a  representative  of 
Philadelphia  in  the  state  legislature,  where 
he  chiefly  interested  himself  in  the  law  for 
the  abolition  of  slavery.  During  the  rev- 
olutionary contest,  he  had  painted  the  por- 
traits of  many  distinguiahed  officeis,  some 
of  whom  were  afterwards  killed.  This 
collection  constituted  the  chief  interest  of 
his  galleiy,  and  waa,  from  time  to  time, 
extended,  and  afterwards  made  to  com- 
prise the  portraits  of  men  eminent  in  the 
different  walks  of  life.  Some  large  bones 
of  the  mammoth,  found  in  Kentucky,  and 
brought  to  him  to  be  drawn,  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  hia  museum,  when  the  name  of 
muttum  waa  scarcely  known  even  to  our 
travellera,  and  Europe  possessed  none  of 
areat  note  but  the  celebrated  Aldobran- 
ame  collection  at  Florence.  The  increaa- 
ing  income  from  his  museum  at  length  en- 
aUed  Mr.  Peale  to  procure  almost  an  en- 
tire skeleton  of  the  mammoth,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  5000  dollan.  A  large  Quantity 
of  the  bones  of  an  individual  of  this  spe- 
cies was  discovered  in  Ulster  county. 
New  Yoric,  which  Mr.  Peale  purchased, 
together  with  the  right  of  digging  fer  the 
remainder  in  a  swampy  marl  pit,  which 
was  obtained  after  veiy  great  exerlions. 
Natural  history,  as  yet,  ferraed  no  part  of 
the  education  of  our  youth,  and  Mr.  Peale 
was  the  first  to  prepare  and  deliver  a 
course  of  lectures  on  this  interesting  and 
now  popular  subject,  which  he  rendered 
attractive  to  a  respectable  class  of  ladiea 
and  gendemen  by  demonstrationa  with  the 
real  eubjects,  taken  out  of  the  museum. 
The  museum  has  at  length  grown  to  an 
extent  which  justifies  a  comparison  with 
the  most  celebrated  establishments  in  Eu- 
rope. He  was  foremost  in  the  early  at- 
tempts to  establish  an  academv  of  the  fine 
arts.  When  the  Peimsylvania  academy 
of  the  fine  arts  was  founded,  he  zealously 


coQpented  for  many  yean,  and  fired  lo 
contribute  to  seventeen  annual  e3Lliibidoi& 
After  a  life  of  extraordinaryexeitioD  and 
temperance,  he  died,  in  1q27,  at  the  agr 
of  eighty-five. 

Piulk;    the  fhiit  of  the  pyrus  doma- 
tUa,  a  tree  growing  wdd  in  many  pots  of 
Europe,  and  now  cultivated  in  ail  tempe- 
rate climates.    The  pear  tree  bekxngs  id 
the  roioeuBy  and,  by   aotne  authora,  ii 
placed  in  a  different  aenus  from  the  ap- 
ple, finom  having  flexible  ndea  to  tLe  ceik 
which  contain  the  seeds,  and  fiona   the 
turbinated  form  of  the  firuit.    It  is  ibe 
lai^^est  of  the  cenus,  and    reaches    the 
height  of  forty  feet,  with  the  trunk  two 
feet  pr  more  in  diameter.    The  leaves  an 
simile,  alternate,  oval,  and  finely  serrated. 
The  flowers  are  white,  about  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  are  disposed  in  terminaJ  or 
ktend  corymbs.  The  fruit,  in  a  wild  state, 
is  regularly    turbinated,  about   an   inch 
either  way,  and  to  the  taste  is  austere  un- 
til perfectly  ripe,  when  it  becomea  soft, 
juicy,  and  not  disa^^reeable.    In  the  cuhi- 
vated  plant,  the  fnut  variea  exceedin^y  in 
aze,  color,  taste,  and  time  of  ripenio^ 
The  culture  of  the  pear  is  very  ancient, 
and  several  varieties  were  known  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.    At  the  present  dij, 
more  than  two  hundred,  fit  for  the  table, 
are  enumerated,  and  constant  acceasioos 
are  made  every  year ;  for  the  aeeda  never 
reproduce  the  same  variety  without  more 
or  less  modification.    These  varieties  aie 
perpetuated  only  by  grafting;  theydhfoin 
color,  being  either  greenish,  yellowish,  gmy 
Ish,  or  reddish  *,  in  the  consistence  of  the 
pulpj  dry  and  firm,  or  melting  and  wateiy ; 
and  m  taste,  insipid,  austere,  acid  or  sugary. 
A  constant  succession  may  be  had  finom 
the  beginning  of  aummer,  throughout  die 
winter.    Pears  are  chiefly  used  in  des- 
aerts,  and  are  generally  considered  much 
auperior  to  apples;   some  varieties   are 
stewed  with  sugar,  baked,  or  preserved  in 
sirup.    France  and  the  north  of  Italy  are 
celebrated  for  the  perfection  to  which  they 
have  carried  the  culture  of  this   finuL 
Even  in  districts  where  it  grows  vnld,  the 
tree  is  very  liable  to  injury  from  frosts, 
which  i^reatly  diminish  its  bearing.  There 
are,  besides,  numerous  varieties  of  pears, 
cultivated  solely  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing peny,  a  liquor  analogous  to  cider, 
and  prepared  nearly  in  the  same  man- 
ner.   This  is  leas  wholesome,  and  in  gen- 
eral is  leas  esteemed,  than  cider,  though 
often  very  agreeable ;  indeed,  many  of  £e 
dealers  in  Champaigne  wine  are  said  to 
use  penj  to  a  great  extent  in  the  adulte- 
ration of  it;  and  really  good  perry  is  little 
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Inferior  to  it  in  taste  or  quality.  The 
wood  is  fine-grained,  of  a  yeilowish 
color,  and  susceptible  of  a  brilliant  pol- 
ish: it  is  not  sutject  to  the  attacks  of 
insects,  and  receives  a  black  dye  remaika- 
bly  well,  when  it  so  much  resembles  ebo- 
ny, that  it  can  only  be  detected  by  the 
di^rence  In  specific  gravity.  In  die  eariy 
ages  of  Greece,  this  wood  was  employed 
In  statuary ;  now  it  is  used  for  musical 
instruments,  the  handles  of  carpenter's 
tools,  and  a  great  variety  of  mechanical 

Surposes;  it  is,  besides,  excellent  fiieL 
Tine  other  species  of  pynu,  as  the 
genus  is  above  restricted,  are  known ;  all 
natives  of  the  temperate  parts  of  the  east- 
ern continent 

Pearl.  Pearls  are  produced  by  a  testa- 
ceous fish  of  the  oyster  kind,  which  lives 
in  the  watera  of  the  JSast  and  West  Indies^ 
and  in  other  seas  in  warm  latitudes.  They 
are  found  in  some  parts  of  the  globe  in 
clustera  of  a  great  number,  on  rocks  in  the 
depths  of  the  sea.  Such  places  are  called 
peaHzhanks,  of  indiich  the  most  fiimous 
are  near  the  coast  of  Ceylon,  and  that  of 
Japan,  and  in  the  Persian  gulf,  near  the 
island  of  Bahreim  or  Bahrem.  Near  the 
coasts  of  Java,  Sumatra,  &C.,  the  pearl  is 
also  found.  The  finest  and  most  costly 
pearis  are  the  Oriental.  Some  consider 
pearls  to  be  unfinictified  eggs,  otherra 
morbid  concretion  or  calculus,  produced 
by  the  endeavor  of  the  animal  in  the  shell 
to  fill  up  holes  in  the  shell :  others  consid- 
er pearls  as  mere  concretions  of  the  juice 
of  which  the  shell  has  been  formed,  and 
with  which  the  animal  annuallv  augments 
it.  To  collect  these  shells  is  the  buaness 
of  divers,  brought  up  to  this  most  daneer- 
ouB  occupation  from  eariy  youth.  They 
descend  from  their  boat  with  a  rope  &8t- 
ened  round  their  body,  and  a  stone  of  20 
or  30  pounds  weight  attached  to  the  foot 
to  sink  them.  Generally  thev  have  to 
descend  fix>m  8  to  12  fathoms,  before  they 
reach  the  shells.  Their  nostrils  and  ears 
are  stopped  up  with  cotton ;  to  the  arm  a 
sponse,  dipped  in  oil,  is  fastened,  which 
the  diver  now  and  then  brings  to  his 
mouth,  in  order  to  draw  breath  without 
swallowing  water.  Eveiy  diver  has,  be- 
sides, a  knife,  to  loosen  the  shells,  and  a 
little  net  or  basket,  to  collect  them.  When 
he  has  filled  this,  or  is  unable  to  stay  any 
longer  under  water,  he  unlooses  the  stone 
quickly,  shakes  the  line,  and  is  drawn  up 
by  his  companions.  These  divers  are 
often  destroyed  by  sharks;  their  health 
always  sufiers  by  this  occupation.  Other 
divere  use  the  diving  bell.  (q.  v.)  The 
shells  thus  obtained  are  put  into  vessels, 


mhen  they  remain  till  the  body  of  the 
animal  putrefies,  when  they  mostly  open 
of  thenuebes.  Those  which  contain  any 
pearis,  contain  gmierally  fiom  eight  to 
twelve.  Afterbeingdried,  they  are  passed 
through  nine  sieves  of  different  sizes.  The 
worth  of  a  pearl  is  in  proportion  to  its  mag- 
nitude, round  form,  fine  polish,  and  dear 
kisbw.  Thelaigestare^ofthesizeofasmall 
walnut;  but  these  are  very  rare.  Those  of 
the  size  of  a  chenry  are  found  more  fre- 
quently, yet  still  veiy  rarelv.  Pearis  are 
round,  pear-formed,  omon-formed,  and  ir- 
regukuiy  shaped.  The  small  ones,  sold 
by  weight,  are  called  ounce  pearli^  the 
smallest,  Hedptaris:  these  are  convert^ 
ed  into  powder.  In  Europe,  pearls  of 
"white  water *>  are  the  roost  sought 
for;  the  Indians  end  Arabians  prefor 
those  of  '^yelk>w  water."  Some  have  a 
lead  color,  some  incline  to  black,  some  are 
totally  black.  Pearis  are  found  in  the 
Elster,  a  river  in  the  Voigtiand,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Saxony,  fit>m  ite  origin  down 
to  the  smaU  town  Elsterbei^,  as  well  as 
in  the  rivulets  which  fiill  into  the  Elster. 
Since  1621,  a  peari  fishery  has  been  estab- 
'  lished  there,  of  course  for  the  benefit  of 
the  sovereign.  Also  in  the  river  Watawa, 
in  Bohemia,  and  in  the  Moldau  river,  finom 
Krumau  to  Franenbei^,  pearls  are  found, 
sometimes  of  great  beauty,  and  dificult  to 
be  distinguished  from  tlfe  Oriental  peari. 
The  fisherv  there  is  the  property  of  the 
owner  of  the  land.  There  are  also  peaari 
fisheries  on  the  eoests  of  Scotland.  £ven 
in  antiquity  pearis  were  an  object  of 
luxury.  A  peari  which  Pliny  valued  at 
about  $375,000  of  our  present  money, 
Cleopatra  is  said  to  have  dissolved  at  a 
banquet,  and  drank  off  to  Antony's  health. 
Another,  called  laperegrmOf  was  given  to 
Philip  II  of  Spain.  It  was  oval,  and  of 
the  size  of  a  pigeon^  egg,  and  was  valued 
at  80,000  ducats.  Pearls  were  formeriy 
used  in  medicine ;  but  their  medical  ope- 
ration is  not  difierent  fit>mdiatof  any  oth- 
er calcareous  earth.  Linnseus  discovered 
how  to  produce  artificial  pearls  fiom  the 
common  river  muscle;  but  the  process  has 
never  been  published,  nerhas  it  ever  come 
into  use.  The  shells  of  the  peari  oyster 
are  the  substance  called  momer  of  pead, 
(See  NdcreA  There  is  a  very  curious 
passage  in  Philostratus  ( Vita  A>6llon,\  in 
which  Apollonius  the  philosopher  relates 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  shores  of  the 
Red  sea,  after  having  calmed  the  sea  by 
means  of  oil,  dove  after  the  shellfish,  en- 
ticed them,  by  means  of  some  bait,  to  open 
their  shells,  and,  having  pricked  the  ani- 
mals with  a  sharp-pointed    instrument, 
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veeeivad  the  liquor  that  flowed  from  tbmn 
in  tiiiaU  holes  made  in  an  iron  veanl,  in 
wliieli  it  hardened  into  real  paaik.  The 
Cbineae  at  preaent  cauae  a  oeitain  Idnd 
of  rouaclea  to  fonn  paarii.  In  the  begin* 
ning  of  sammer,  when  the  muaclea  re- 
pair to  the  flurfiioe  of  the  water,  and  open 
their  sheUsi  ^ye  or  ax  small  beads  made 
of  mother  of  peari,  and  strung  on  a  thread, 
are  thrown  into  each  of  them.  At  the  end 
of  the  vear,  when  the  muscles  are  drawn 
up  and  opened,  the  beads  are  found  cov- 
ered with  a  pearly  crust,  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  they  have  a  peiftet  reaemblanoe 
to  real  pearis.  The  truth  of  this,  says 
Beekmann,  in  his  History  of  Inventioni^ 
cannot  be  doubted.  (See  yoL  ii  of  the 
English  translation  ot  Beekmann.)  In 
the  same  work  curious  Acts  respecting 
the  discovery  of  LinniBUS,  and  other  points 
oonnected  with  this  subject,  are  ibund  un- 
der the  head  Art^jeUd  PtarU. 

Peaei.  Ash.  The  common  name  for 
carbonate  of  potash.  (See  PoioMtwrn,) 
Pbari.,  M otbkk  of.  (See  Ahcre.) 
Pbakl  PowpsB.  (See  BitmnOh,  voL  ii, 
p.  117.) 
Pbaubtohb.  (SeePdeMme.) 
PsASAHTs' Wab.  a  war  of  the  German 
peasantry  in  Suabia  and  Franconia,  after- 
wards aJBO  in  Saxony  and  Thiningia, 
against  the  oppresnve  taxes  and  services 
under  which  they  languished.  As  early 
as  the  end  of  the  15th  and  the  beginning 
of  the  16di  centuriea,  opposition  was  made 
to  the  bond-services  in  some  places,  and 
to  the  insupportable  exactions  of  the  no- 
bility in  others.  The  reformation  in  reli- 
gion, which  now  excited  universal  at- 
tention, gave  men  the  example  of  ex- 
amining established  unjjes,  and  a  new 
desire  K»r  a  better  condiuon  arose  amonff 
the  oppressed  peasantiy.  The  clerav  and 
the  nobility  were  deaf  to  their  caU;  but 
the  successful  struggle  for  liberty  in 
Switzerland  gave  them  hope.  The  peas- 
ants of  Alsace  revolted,  and,  in  1513 
and  1514,  those  of  Wibtemberg.  John 
B6hme,  a  young  man  of  the  territoiy  of 
Wiirzbuiij^,  declared  that  the  Virsin  had 
announc^  to  him,  that  liberty  and  equal- 
ity were  now  to  be  introduced  among 
men ;  the  earth  was  to  be  equally  fiee  for 
the  use  of  alL  40,000  men  are  said  to 
have  collected  around  him,  from  Franco- 
nia, Suabia,  Bavaria,  and  the  Rhine.  He 
directed  his  followers  to  appear  armed  on 
a  certain  evening,  without  their  wives  and 
children.  He  was,  however,  arrested  by 
the  bishop  of  Wiirzburg.  But  46,000 
men  marched  to  his  rescue  against  the 


castle  of  WCurzbuig.    They  were  routed, 
and  B6hme,  with  several  othen»  executed. 
In  1533,  the  peasants  rose    a|puu,   and 
aent  13  articles  to  W(irzbut]g^  in   wfaidi 
they   maintained    the    justice    of    thdr 
complaints.    They  principally  wiahed,  1. 
to  elect  their  own  curates;  2.  that  th^ 
tithes  should  be  appropriated  aolely  to  the 
maintenance  of  their  curates ;  3.  that  feu- 
dal services  should  be  abolished ;  4.  the: 
huntinff  and  fishing  ahould  no  longer  Ur 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  princes  and  no- 
bles ;  5.  that  tne  feudal  services  should  l<e 
more  sccurately  determined,  and  the  loni 
ahould  not  arhitraiily  demand  service  firuB 
his  vassal,  &c — ^The  bishop  promised  to 
fulfil  these  demands;  but  the  peasanoy. 
who  suspected  bis  intentions,   took   up 
arms,  and  even  the  citizens,  whom  he 
called  to  hisassiatance,  took  their  part.  Af- 
ter Easter,  in  1535,  the  peasantry  in  arm? 
marched  against  WCurourg;  the  bishop 
.fled  to  Heidelberg.   They  took  Wjirzhurg. 
snd  proceeded  to  bum  and  ravage  xhs 
country  around,  but   were  beaten  near 
K6niciihofen  and  Sulzdorf ;  9000  peaaans 
were  killed,  or  taken  prisoners^  and  after- 
wants  put  to  deadi.    W&rzhm^  was  com- 
pelled to  surrender  to  the  conqueron,  and 
the  bishop  returned  there  June  8;  I^Sl 
This  war  was  not  suppressed  in  Fraocooia 
and  Suabia  till  after  it  had  cost  the  liTei 
of  more  than  50,000  peasants^   without 
their  attaining  their  aim — the  dirmnutkia 
of  their  burthens — which,  on  the  oontranr, 
were  in  some  places  increased.  The  trou- 
bles in  Franconia  and  Suabia  were  suc- 
ceeded b^  the  peasants'  war  in  Saxony  and 
Thuringia,  which  was  principally  excited 
by  Thomas  MCinzer.  (q.  v.)  fSee  also  the 
Aitoryqfthit  Peasants*  /for,  by  Sartoriu&) 

PxAT.    (SeeJFW.) 

PxccAKT.  (See  w%ipen</£r,  end  of  this 
volume.) 

PscuLATioii ;  the  term,  in  the  Roman 
law,  for  the  embezzlement  of  public 
money  belonging  either  to  the  govern- 
ment or  to  communities.  Under  ptcuia- 
twny  also,  was  comprised  the  adulteration 
of  gold,  silver,  or  any  metal  belonging  to 
government  Connected  with  it,  hy  alaw 
of  the  dictator,  Caesar,  were  the  enmen  dk 
residuia  (if  a  person  had  received  public 
money  for  a  certain  purpose,  and  did  not 
apply  it  for  the  same),  and  ibesaerUegium 
(the  theft  or  misappropriation  of  money 
or  other  things  sacred  to  a  god).  In  most 
governments^  the  embezzlement  of  public 
money  bv  public  officers  is  severely  pun- 
ished, reculation  and  treason  were,  by 
the  French  charter  of  1814,  the  on|y 
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nrimes  for  which  a  minister  was  impeach- 
able. (For  further  informatioD,  see  the 
article  EmbezzUmenL) 

Peculium.  The  Roman  dave,  with 
every  thing  belon|piig  to  him,  was,  at  first, 
the  property  of  his  master ;  but  at  a  later 
period,  a  slave  was  permitted  to  have  a 
property  in  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  of 
his  lahor,  as  an  incentive  to  diligence. 
This  was  styled  his  pecuHum ;  and  mastera 
were  in  the  habit  of  making  agreements 
with  their  slaves,  who  exercised  some  ait 
or  trade,  that,  if  they  gained  a  certain  sum, 
Uiey  should  be  allowed  to  purchase  their 
needom  with  it ;  and  such  contracts  were 
supported  by  law.  The  property  of  chil- 
dren who  were  still  under  the  power  of 
their  father,  was  also  called  feevlium ;  and 
in  this,  too,  the  earlier  seventy  of  the  Ro- 
man law  gradually  gave  place  to  milder 
provisions.  Whatever  the  children  re- 
ceived from  their  fiither  (pecuttum  profeeU' 
Hum)  was  the  father's  property,  and  might 
be  at  any  time  resumed  by  him ;  but  the 
children  had  the  use  and  management  of 
it.  What  the  children  received  ffom  oth- 
ers, as  presents^  &c  {pecuUum  advenHUum), 
was,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  their  own ;  but  the 
fkther  had  the  dispoation  and  use  of  it,  un- 
less an  express  condition  had  been  made  to 
the  contrary  {peeuHum  odomtiHum  trr^u- 
lare),  Eveiy  thing  was  free  firom  this  ju- 
risdiction of  the  father  which  the  son  ob- 
tained in  war  or  for  warlike  uses  {pecvlium 
eattmue),  or  in  the  service  of  the  state 
{pectdium  quasi  eastrense), 

PEDAOoetTE,  with  the  Romans  and 
Greeks ;  a  slave,  who  carried  the  chil- 
dren of  his  master  to  school.  Since 
slaves  and  freedmen  often  made  attain- 
ments in  science,  they  were  frequently 
used  as  tutors ;  and  the  Greek  word  pedc^ 
gogut  thus  came,  at  a  later  period,  to  siff- 
niQr  a  teacher  of  children.  In  Englii^, 
the  idea  of  pedantry  is  generally  connect- 
ed with  it ;  but  the  Germans  use  the  word 
for  any  man  who  studies  and  practises  sci- 
entifically the  education  of  the  young. 
There  is  no  corresponding  word  in  Eng- 
lish, the  words  instruder^  or  teacher, 
which  are  commonly  used,  not  implying 
necessarily  that  he  who  teaches  is  scien- 
tifically trained.  By  pedagogics  the  Ger- 
mans designate  the  science  of  educatioB 
flo  much  cultivated  by  them.  This  was 
fim  treated  as  a  separate  branch  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  among  whom  Plato, 
Aristotle,  Xenophon,  Plutaich  and  Quin- 
tilian  b^»me  the  teachere  of  future  in- 
Btiucteis.  In  the  middle  ages,  school  m- 
struction  was  confined  to  the  convents,  to 
which  all  remnants  of  civilization  had  fied. 


The  sdence  of  education  after  that  made 
but  slow  advances,  until  the  reformation 
broke  down  so  many  of  the  obstacles  to 
human  progress.  The  Germans,  English 
and  French  have,  of  late,  contributed  most 
to  the  advancement  of  this  science. 

Pedal  Harp.    (See  Harp.) 

Pedals  ;  the  keys  plaved  by  tlie  feet 
(hence  the  name),  by  which  the  deepest 
bass  pipes  of  an  organ  are  put  in  motion. 
They  generally  do  not  much  exceed  an 
octave.  (See  Organ.)  Lonff  since  the 
pedal  was  used  under  a  harpsichord,  and 
lately  it  has  been  employed  to  strengdjen 
the  tones  of  the  piano.  In  the  case  of 
the  harp,  the  pedal  serves  to  elevate  the 
notes  half  a  tone. 

Pedee  ;  two  riven  of  South  Carolina, 
the  larger  called  the  Great  Pedee,  and  the 
smaller  the  LiUle  Pedee.  The  Great  Pe- 
dee rises  in  South  Carolina,  where  it  is 
called  the  Yadkin,  and  runs  south-south- 
east into  Winyaw  bay,  near  Georgetown, 
and  communicates  with  the  Atlantic 
twelve  miles  below  Georgetown.  It  is 
navigable  for  boats  of  sixty  or  seventy  tons 
about  SWO  miles.  The  Little  Pedee  rises 
in  North  Carolina,  and  unites  with  the 
Great  Pedee  thirty-two  miles  above  its 
mouth. 

Pedell  (Low  Latin  hedeUus,  from  the 
Saxon  bidde) ;  the  German  name  forcer- 
tain  inferior  executive  ofScers,  now  only 
used  for  such  as  are  attached  to  German 
universities.  The  origin  of  the  English 
word  headie  is  the  same.  The  paMl  is 
constantly  at  war  with  the  students,  and 
is  therefore  quite  a  classical  person  in  the 
reminiscences  of  German  college  life. 

Pedestal.  (See  ^rckUectvartj  vol.  i,  p. 
338.) 

PEDiMEirr.  (See  ArehUedure,  voL  i,  n. 
338.) 

Pedobaptists.    (See  Baptists.) 

Pedraea,  Manuel  Gomez,  ex-president' 
of  the  Mexican  republic,  afler  having  Odt- 
en  part  in  the  war  of  independence,  and 
served  under  Iturbide  (without,  however, 
approving  his  measures),  was,  in  1825,  ap- 
pointed secretary  of  war  by  president  Vit- 
toria.  General  Pedrsza  ^ndered  the 
greatest  services  in  this  department  by  the 
zeal  and  ability  vrith  which  he  carried  in- 
to execution  the  meftsures  adopted  by  the 
congress  for  the  oiganization  of  the  mili- 
tia, and  the  economy  which  he  introduced 
into  the  expenditures  of  that  bnmch  of  the 
government.  The  licentious  and  turbulent 
soldiery  werereducedtorigid  discipline,and 
the  troops  of  the  line  were  well  clothed  and 
regukuly  paid,  and  kepi  in  strict  subjection 
to  the  civil  gOTcnunent.     The  term  of 
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VinorM  prerfdm^  wm  id 
Apiil,1890.  The  election  of  I 
Mir  wwBf  by  the  conititutioii,  fixed  for  Ibe 
Beplunber  precedio|[.  Mezioo^  as  is  well 
knowDy  WM  iheo  divided  ioto  two  partiefl^ 
in  a  high  0late  of  eicitement — the  Yorki- 
noa  and  Escoeesea.  (See  Mexico,)  Gen- 
oal  (jhieneio  woa  the  caodidate  support- 
ed by  tiie  foraner,  and  general  Pedraza  by 
tJie  latter.  Ailer  an  aiduous  contest,  a 
portion  of  the  more  moderue  Yorkinos 
having  given  their  votes  to  the  Escoceses 
caodidaie,  be  was  elected  by  a  niaiority 
of  two  votes  over  his  rival  Of-  the  vio- 
lent manner  in  wfaicli  this  election  was  an- 
•uUed,  and  genenJ  Guerrero  placed  in  the 
presideney,  we  have  given  an  account  in 
the  article  Mexico.  General  Pedraza  was 
allowed  to  retire  from  the  country,  and,  in 
March,  1629,  arrived  in  Encland,  whence 
he  went  to  the  continent  He  soon  after 
returned  to  America^ — See  his  ManififiMOf 
0  §ea  Rutma  de  au  Vida  jntbUca  (New  Or- 
leans, 1831} 

Pedko  I,  Antonio  Jose  d'Alcantara, 
dom,  ex-eotperor  of  Brazil,  son  of  John 
VI  (q.  vA  king  of  Portugal,  and  ekier 
brother  of  dom  Miguel  (q.  v.),  actual  king 
of  Portugal,  was  bom  at  Lisbon,  October 
12, 1796,  and,  in  1808,  was  taken,  with  the 
rest  of  die  royal  fiunily,  to  BraziL  The 
character  of  dom  Pedro  is  thus  drawn  in 
a.  contemporaiy  publication: — ^^In  other 
raspects,  as  well  as  in  this  particular  (the 
grant  of  a  constitution  to  Portugal),  his 
measures  indicate  that  he  is  no  ordinary 
man.  Tyrant  as  he  is,  it  would  oeem  that, 
in  estabUshing  his  monarchy  in  the  new 
world,  he  cc»sed  to  partake  of  the  inca- 
paciQr  which  marks  so  many  of  the  royal 
families  of  £urope.  The  blood  of  Bra- 
flinza  is  regenerated  on  American  soil 
redro  is  reputed  to  be  conversant  with 
science  and  the  ails,  more  than  is  becoming 
«in  a  legitimate  prince.  He  is  dissolute  in 
Mv  morals,  it  is  tnie,  and  cmel  in  hie  tem- 
per ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  brave,  and 
careless  of  danger,  and  zealously  vratches, 
in  peraon,over  the  concerns  of  his  army  and 
navy,  with  an  energy,  deserving  a  better 
cause.  Highly  giAed  in  personal  appear- 
ance, he  adds  to  it  an  enterprise  of  action, 
vigor  of  intellect,  and  robustness  of  con- 
stitution, whioh  well  tjualiiy  him  for  the 
high  part  which  he  sustains  in  the  political 
drama  of  South  Amarica."  At  an  early 
age,  he  ooneeived  a  stmog predilection  for 
music,  for  which  be  ^owed  a  decided  tal- 
ent. He  not  only  learned  to  play  on  a  va- 
riety of  instruments,  but  composed  much 
of  the  music  for  his  father's  chapel,  and 
has  also  written  and  set  to  musio  one  of 


the  most  popular  Bnsilian  songs.  Ontbe 
retain  of  his  iather  to  Poitug^  in  ld21, 
dom  Pedro  remained  in  Brazil,  as  prince- 
regent ;  but,  in  the  next  year,  Brazil  de- 
clined itself  independent,  and  the  prince 
asBomed  the  title  of  emperor.  The  histo- 
rv  of  this  revolution,  and  of  the  reign  of 
Pedro,  will  be  found  in  the  articles  Brazil, 
and  Bmula  OriaUaL  His  imperial  tide 
was  acknowledged,  in  1625^  by  John  VI, 
who,  dying  in  1^26,  also  left  him  the 
crown  of  Portugal.  The  emperor,  how- 
ever, after  granting  a  constitutioa  to  Por- 
tugal, resigned  the  crown  to  bis  daughter 
dooa  Maria  (bom  in  ISVO),  and  appointed 
bis  sister  regent  of  Portugal  (See  MigU" 
e2,  and  PorStgaL)  Pedro  had  married,  in 
1817,  Leopokline,  areh-duchess  of  Aus- 
tria, daughter  of  the  emperor  Fran<»B  I, 
by  whom  he  had  five  chikiren,  among 
whom  were  the  princess  dbila  Maria  and 
dom  Pedro  II,  present  emperor  of  Brazil 
(born  1625).  She  died  in  1826,  a  reputed 
victim  of  his  attachment  for  the  marchio- 
nesB  of  Santos,  to  whom,  also,  it  is  said, 
was  owing  a  change  of  miuistiy  which 
look  place  at  about  that  time.  His  second 
wife  (whom  he  married  in  1829)  was 
Amelia,  princess  of  Leuchtenberg  (bora 
1812).  After  the  dose  of  the  war  for  the 
Banda  Oriental  (1828i  the  attention  of  the 
emperor  was  principally  drawn  to  the  set- 
tlement of  Poitugal,  and  to  the  domestic 
concerns  of  the  empire,  the  finances  of 
which  were  in  a  very  embanrassed  condi- 
tion. The  elements  of  democracy  were 
largely  mixed  up  with  imperial  principles. 
•The  tfold  and  silver  of  the  country  had 
entirelv  vanished,  and  there  was  no  cur- 
rency but  paper,  which  would  not  circu- 
late beyond  the  capital,  and  ku^  pieces 
of  copper,  which  bore  a  discount  of  forty 
per  cent ;  and  the  people  were  in  a  high 
state  of  excitement  lest  the  extinction  of 
the  consdtudon  in  Portugal  was  but  a 
prelude  to  a  similar  event  in  BraziL 
l^ese  and  other  oireumstancea  grad- 
ually alienated  the  public  mind,  and,  in 
April,  1830,  the  nation  had  become  divid- 
ed into  the  consdtutionalists  or  republi- 
cans, who  were  Brazilians,  and  absolutists, 
who  were  Portuguese.  At  attempt  which 
was  made  to  induce  the  troops  to  declare 
the  emperor  absolute,  failed,  and  he  now, 
in  appearance,  embraced  the  constitution- 
al party.  In.Mareh,  1831,  while  on  a 
tour  in  the  mining  disuicts,  dom  Pedro 
made  use  of  kncuage  which  ofilended 
and  alarmed  the  liberal  party,  and  on  his 
return  to  Rio,  there  were  manifeetations 
of  popular  excitement,  in  which  the  troops 
joined.    The  rigor  which  he  used  on  this 
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occasioD,  and  hk  subsequent  vacillation 
of  conduct,  served  at  once  to  thin  his 
own  ranks,  and  to  increase  the  disaffec- 
tion ;  and  revolutionary  movements  w'ere 
soon  perceptible.  Disturbances  began 
April  3,  and  continued  for  several  days  ; 
many  persons  were  killed  in  the  attempts 
to  suppress  them,  i^d  when,  on  the  7th, 
a  change  of  ministry  was  announced,  the 
people  assembled  to  demand  the  rein* 
statement  of  the  old  ministers.  Dom 
Pedro  refused  to  yield  his  prerogative  of 
choosing  his  own  advisers;  the  troops 
joined  in  the  insurrection,  and  the  next 
morning  ihe  emperor  abdicated  in  favor  of 
his  infant  son  dom  Pedro  II,  and  embarked 
on  board  an  English  ship  of  war.  The 
deputies  appointed  a  regency,  and  the 
new  emperor  was  proclaimed.  He  is 
much  beloved  by  the  Brazilians,  because 
he  was  bom  in  the  countiy,  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  love  and  respect  entertained 
for  the  memory  of  his  mother.  The 
principal  causes  of  the  revolution  are 
suited,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  Ruvmo  HisL 
da  Revolupao,  to  have  beep  the  incapacity 
of  ihe  ministers,  the  English  loan  and  its 
dilapidations,  the  war  of  the  south,  and 
the  imbecility  of  the  commanders,  the 
voke  of  the  Portuguese  party,  and  the 
luxury  and  immorali^  of  the  court  The 
cx-emperor  arrived  in  France,  in  June, 
and  has  since  been  engaged  in  plans  for 
the  displacing  his  brother  dom  Miguel 
from  the  throne  of  Portugal  (See  Por- 
tugal) He  carried  with  him  a  large 
property  in  diamonds  and  jewels,  and  her 
IS  also  the  owner  of  some  valuable  estates 
in  Binzil.  (See  Walsh's  woric  on  Brazil, 
London,  1830.) 

Peel,  sir  Robert,  is  tlie  sen  of  sir  R, 
Peel,  a  manufacturer,  of  immense  wealth, 
who  raised  Tamworth,  in  Staffordshire, 
which  had  fallen  into  decav,  to  a  flourish- 
ing state,  by  the  erection  of  extensive  cot- 
ton works.  The  miihber  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  his  manufactories  was  not  less 
than  15,000,  and  he  paid  upwards  of  forty 
thousand  pounds  annually  to  the  excise 
office  on  printed  goods  alone.  He  be- 
came proprietor  of  several  estates  of  great 
magnitude,  sat  in  parliament  for  some 
time,  where  he  was  a  frequent  speaker  on 
commercial  and  manu&cturing  subjects^ 
received  a  boroneuige  in  1801,  and  died  in 
1890,  and  was  stud  to  have  left  £2,500,000 
sterling.  The  present  sir  Robert,  his  eldest 
son,  was  bom  in  1788,  educated  at  Har- 
row, and  in  1800  was  entered  a  commoner 
of  Christ-churoh,  Oxford,  where  he  was 
more  distinguished  for  his  diligence  than 
for  the  brilliancy  of  talent  or  extraordinary 
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attainments.  In  1807,  he  represented  the 
borough  of  Tamworth  in  parliament ;  in 
1810,  was  appointed  secretary  of  state  for 
Ireland,  during  the  administration  of  tlM 
^ke  of  Richmond,  returned  to  pariia- 
roent  by  the  universitv  of  Oxford  in  1817, 
and  in  1823  succeeded  lord  Sidmouth  (see 
AdcHngton)  as  secretaiy  of  the  home  de- 
partment The  political  principles,  predi- 
iectionaand  prejudices  of  the  new  secre- 
taiy were  in  such  perfect  unison  witli 
those  of  his  predecessor,  that  no  change 
took  place  in  the  administration  of  the  de- 
partment, in  which  he  remained  till  the 
appointment  of  Canning  (q.  v.)  to  the  pre- 
miership, in  1827.  Mr.  Peel  was  one  of 
the  six  anti-Catholic  memben  of  the  cab- 
inet who  sent  in  their  r^gnation  on  that 
occasion.  In  January,  18S»,  be  again  be- 
came home  secretary,  in  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington's cabinet,  and  ooain  retired,  in 
December,  1830,  when  the  present  whig 
cabinet  was  organized.  Lord  Melbourne  is 
his  successor.  It  is  unneceasarv  to  say 
that  sir  Robert  is  what  is  called,  in  the 
English  party  language,  ^a  disciple  of 
Pitt,"  a  aefender  of  high  tory  principles. 
Long  considered  the  unyielding  advocate 
of  the  establishment,  he  lost  some  ground 
with  the  high  church  party  by  his  conces- 
sions to  the  dissenters  m  the  repeal  of  tlie 
corporation  and  test  acts(18S&),  and  in 
Februoiy,  1829,  resigned  the  representa- 
tion of  &[fbrd  university,  in  consequence 
of  his  determinadon  to  introduce  meas- 
ures for  the  relief  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics. '^The  political  consistency  of  Mi*. 
Peel,"  says  a  friendly  writer  in  1828,  **  as 
far  as  t^  thi/ut  itself  can  exist  in  astatefree 
like  our  won,  aoB  been  manifest.  Amidst 
the  dififerent  fates  which  tlie  Catholic 
question  has  met  with,  be  has  continued 
its  steady  opponent,  and  his  opposition, 
consciendous  from  the  outset,  has  been  as 
uniform  and  uncompromisinff  as  it  has 
been  rigorous  and  anient."  llie  reform 
bill  has  met  with  tlie  same  decided,  and, 
we  may  say,  able  opposition  from  sur 
Robert.  In  his  parliamentary  career,  he 
has  been  disdnguished  as  a  readv  and  in- 
genious speaker,  and  a  practical,  intelli- 
gent and  mdustrious  member  of  the  house 
of  commons.  He  deserves  great  credit 
for  what  has  been  done  under  his  auspices 
to  simplify  and  condense  the  criminal  law 
of  England. 

Peer  (from  pares,  in  French  pairs),  ui 
general,  signifies  an  equal ;  one  of  the 
same  rank  and  station.  In  this  sense  it  is 
used  by  the  common  law  of  England, 
which  declares  that  every  person  is  to  be 
tried  by  his  peers.    (See  Jwry^    Peer  also 
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agDifiei  a  noblenitti  in  England ;  in 
France,  it  Bignifies  those  nobles  who  have 
a  seat  in  the  upper  honee.  In  the  article 
Ckeat  Britain^  division  CkmtHiyium,  we 
have  spoken  of  the  power  of  the  house 
of  peera  of  England.  In  thv  article  Par- 
Uamenij  we  have  touched  upon  the  fonns 
of  transacting  business  in  the  house  of 
lords.  In  the  article  Irf^fiffafure,  Houset 
uf,  additional  remarks  on  this  house 
may  be  found.  We  shall  here  say  a  few 
words  on  the  history  and  privileges  of 
the  peerage.— -The  dignity  and  privile^ 
of  peers  {para  cutmb,  pans  regm)  origin- 
ated with  the  growth  of  the  feudal  sys- 
tem. The  members  of  communities  in 
ancient  times,  the  companions  of  the 
Herzage  (dukes),  the  assemblies  of  the  chief 
men  among  the  people  (the  WHUnagt' 
mote  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  the  campus 
MarHw  of  the  Franks),  are  not  the  same 
as  the  peers  of  later  times.  But  in  the 
feudal  system,  the  principle  was  devel- 
oped, that  every  association  should  take 
care  of  its  own  afiairs,  including  the  judi- 
cial decision  of  disputes  among  them- 
selves and  with  their  superiors;  and  it 
became  an  obligation  as  well  as  a  piivi- 
ktfe  of  the  vasml  to  appear  at  the  court 
of  the  inunediate  lord,  on  days  of  state 
and  of  the  administration  of  justice. 
These  were  the  pans  curut ;  and  the 
institution  was  extended  from  the  court 
of  the  king  to  the  principalities  and  lord- 
ships of  the  spiritual  and  secular  barons. 
In  France,  at  the  time  of  the  revolution 
by  which  Hugh  Capet  ascended  the 
throne  in  987,  there  were  but  seven  secu- 
lar princes  immediate  vassals  of  the 
crown^the  dukes  of  France,  Burgundy, 
Aquitaine  and  Normandy,  and  the  counts 
of  Flanders,  Toulouse  and"  Champa^e. 
When  the  duke  of  France  became  king, 
there  remained  but  six,  to  whom  were 
added  the  archbishop  of  Rheims  as  spir- 
itual primate  of  Fiance,  and  the  bishop 
of  LAon,  with  the  tide  of  dukcj  those  of 
Beauvais,  Noyon  and  Chalons,  witli  that 
of  count,  and  at  a  later  period,  under  Louis 
YII,  also  the  bishop  of  Langres,  be- 
cause their  dioceses  were  situated  within 
the  immediate  domains  of  the  crown. 
This  ancient  peerage  did  not  exist  lon^, 
and  the  members  were  rather  titular  digni- 
taries than  active  instruments  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  realm.  The  ancient 
principalities  of  peers  were,  by  degrees, 
united  with  the  crown,  only  the  spiritual 
lords  maintained  their  titles.  However, 
the  immediate  vassals  of  the  principalities, 
of  the  king  as  former  duke  of  France,  of 
the  dukes  of  Guienne,  Normandy,  Britta- 


ny, and  the  prince  counts,  ecMiCintied  to 
appear  on  days  of  state  and  of  die  lartmip- 
istretion  of  jusdce ;  and  when    mnwnimg 
courts  ipadutm/tnii,  q.  v.)  grew  out  ortfaeae, 
they  retained  their  seats,  until  they  wiae 
gradually  displaced  by  the  prepoodesvaee 
of  the  professional  memben.     Tbe    aa- 
cient  peera^,  however,  has  sereiml  times 
acted  as  a  judicial  tribunal  in  the  cmae  of 
tbe  trial  of  princes  of  the  realm ;    for  is- 
sCance,  when  king  John  of  England,  ia 
1200,  was  cited  to  appear  on  aeooant  of 
the  murder  of  his  nephew,  Arthur  oF  Brit- 
tany, and  was  deckured  to  have  forfeited 
his  fief  of  Brittany.    Insteed  of  the   oJd 
peerages,  the  territories  of  which  were 
united  with  the  crown,  new  ones  '«reie 
created ;  among  others  the  dukedom   of 
Brittanv,  the  counties  of  Artois  and  Anjou, 
in  129^  the  new  duchy  of  Bui^gundy,  for 
Phihp  the  Bold,  in  1961,  which  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  creation  of  other  dignities,  in 
the  beffinning  merely  fOr  princes  of  the 
blood,  but  since  1551,  alsofbr  other  emi- 
nent  persons.    Under   Louis  XIV,   the 
number  of  peers  (duct  d  pain)  was  sdll 
increased ;  yet,  besides  their  rank,  a  seat  in 
the  parliament  was  their  only  privilege. 
Amonff  these  new  peerages  was  that  of 
the  arcnbishop  of  Paris,  who,  as  a  secular 
peer,  was  called  duke  of  St.  Cloud:  the 
most  ancient  was  the  duke  of  Uz^  of  the 
year  1572 ;  the  latest  the  English  duke  of 
Richmond.    There  were  thirty-seven  of 
them.    At  the  coronation,   the   andem 
twelve  peers  were  represented.    The  rev- 
olution of  the  last  century,  of  course,  aboi- 
ished    the    French    peerage;  but  Louis 
XVIII  reestablished  it  after  the  model  of 
that  of  England,  by  the  charter  of  1814 
In  the  article  JWmee,  we  have  given  their 
privileges,  and  the  riffht  of  the  crown  to 
esuiblish  them.     ViTl^le   created,  under 
Charles  X^  76  new  peers  at  once  (see  VS- 
IHe);  and  when  the  charter  was  amended 
in  consequence  of  the  revolution  of  1830, 
several  changes  were  made  in  reladon  to 
the  peer^  and,  by  a  special  provision,  '^all 
the  creations  of  peers  during  the  reign  of 
Charies  X  are  declared  null  and  ^'oid;^ 
they  amounted  to  ninety-three.    It  was 
provided,  also,  that  article  23  of  the  char- 
ter should  undergo  a  ftesh  examination 
during  the  session  of  1831.    That  artide 
runs  thus:  ^  The  nomination  of  the  peers 
of  France  belong  to  the  king.   Then- 
number  is  unlimited:  he  can  vtuy  their 
dignities,  and  name  them  peers  for  life,  or 
make  them  hereditary,  at  his  pleasure." 
The  new  law  abolishing  hereditary  peer- 
age very  readily  passed  the  chamber  of 
deputies ;  but  its  fate  in  the  house  of  peen 
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not   settled   until   thirtj-Bi±    new 
peers  were  created  for  life,  Nov.  19, 1831. 
It  finally  paaeed  this  house  Dec.  28,  by  a 
majority  of  33.   It  was  a  radical  &ult,  in 
the  French  charter  of  1814,  to  establish  a 
peerage  after  the  model   of  the  English, 
whilst  none  of  the  foundations,  on  which 
the  English  peerage  rests,  exists  in  France. 
Napoleon's  judgment  on  this  pouit  was 
yery  correct    no  said  to  Benjamin  Con- 
stant, ^  The  i)eerBge  is  not  in  harmony  with 
the  present  state  of  public  opinion.    It 
would  wound  the  pride  of  the  army ;  it 
would  deceive  the  expectation  of  the  par- 
tisans of  equality ;  it  would  raise  against 
us   a  thousand    individual    pretensions. 
Where  do  you  expect  me  to  find  the  ele- 
ments of  aristocracy  which  the  peerage 
requires  ?   The  ancient  fortunes  are  b<w- 
tile ;  several  of  the  modem  ones  dishon- 
orable.   Six  or  seven  illustrious  names  do 
not  suffice.  Without  remembrances,  with- 
out historical  ^cjof,  without  large  properties, 
on  what  would  my  peerage  rest?    That 
of  England  is  something  totally  different : 
it  is  atx»ve  the  people,  but  it  has  not  been 
acainst  it    It  was  the  nobles  who  gave 
liberty  to  England.     The  great  charter 
comes  from  them  ;  they  have  grown  great 
with  the  constitution,  and  have  been  boni 
with  it     But  within   thirty  years   my 
mushrooms  of  peers  would  be  nothing 
but  soldiers  or  chamberlains.   You  would 
only  see  a  camp  or  a  chamber.''     In 
England,  the  peerage   originated  as  in 
France.    This  di^ty  belongs  to  the  &ye 
degrees  of  nobihty  (duke,  marquis,  earl, 
viscount  and  baron),  by  right,  which  is 
not  the  case  with  the  French    nobili- 
ty, though  the  idea  of  misaUiance  does  not 
prevail  by  any  means  to  the  same  extent 
in  England  as  on  the  continent  of  Europe.* 
In  the  beginning,  all  the  crown  vassals  ap- 
peared at  court  on  the  days  of  state,  and 
attended  the  diets  ;  afterwards  only  those 
who  were  summoned  to  appear  by  writ 
This  custom  grew  at  length  into  a  rule, 
and  the  summonses   were    considered 
proofs  of  hereditary  peerage.    There  is 
one  lordship— the  borough  of  Arundel — 
which  confeiB  the  dignity  of  eari  on  its 
possessor  by  prescripdon.    In  regard  to 
all  other  tides,  the  peerage  is  personal,  and 
descends  in  a  direct  line  from  male  to 
male.    The  chief  privileges  of  peers  are 
that  of  a  seat  in  the  house  of  lords,  of  a 
trial  by  persons  of  noble  buth,  in  case  of 
indictments  for  treason  and  felony,  and  mis- 
prision thereof,  and  of  exemption  from  ar- 
rest in  civil  caaea  The  number  of  Catholic 


*  Miss  Foote  is  the  sixth  actress  married  to  an 
English  peer. 


peers  in  Choeat  Britain  and  Ireland  is  18. 
The  expenses  attendant  on  the  creation  of 
a  peer  in  England^  including  the  fees  paid 
at  the  herald^  office,  &c.,  amount  to  £i600. 

Peoasus  ;  a  winged  horse,  sprung  from 
the  blood  of  If  edusa,when  Perseus  had  cut 
off  her  head.  He  received  his  name  from 
his  being  bom,  according  to  Hesiod,  near 
the  «ourc6f  fiivyai)  of  the  ocean.  As  so<m 
as  bom,  be  left  the  earth,  and  flew  up  into 
heaven ;  or  rather,  according  to  Ovid,  he 
fixed  his  residence  on  mount  HeUcon, 
where,  by  striUnff  the  earth  with  his  foot, 
be  instantly  raised  a  fountam,  which  was 
called  Hippocrene.  He  became  the  fiivor- 
ite  of  the  Muses,  and,  being  afterwards 
tamed  by  Neptune  or  Minerva,  he  was 
given  to  Bellerophon  to  conquer  the  Chi- 
msera.  (See  Hhponous,)  No  sooner  was 
this  monster  destroyed,  than  Pegasus 
threw  down  his  rider,  because  he  attempt- 
ed to  fly  to  heaven.  This  act  of  temerity 
in  Bellerophon  was  punished  by  Jupiter, 
who  sent  an  msect  to  torment  PenusuH, 
which  occasioned  the  melancholy  fill  of 
his  rider.  Pegasus  continued  his  flight 
up  to  heaven,  and  was  placed  among  the 
constellations  by  Jupiter.  Perseus,  ac- 
cording to  Ovid,  was  mounted  on  the 
horee  Pegasus,  when  he  desnx>yed  the  sea 
monster,  which  was  going  to  devour  An- 
dromache. 

Pegu,  or  Beou  ;  till  1757,  a  kingdom  of 
Asia,  now  a  province  of  the  Binnan  em- 
pire (q.  v.),  bounded  north  by  Aracanand 
Ava,  east  and  south  by  Siam  and  the  sea, 
and  west  by  part  of  Aracan  and  the  bay 
of  Bengal.  Pegu  seems  to  be  a  level 
coimtry,  without  any  considerable  moun- 
tains, excepting  some  which  surround  it, 
and  serve  fer  a  finonder  towards  the  land, 
but  is  liable  to  be  invaded  not  onlv  by  sea, 
but  also  by  land,  by  means  of  the  rivers 
which  make  then-  passa^  through  those 
moimtains.  The  two  pnncipal  rivers  are 
the  Irrawaddy  and  Sitang.  The  air  is 
healthy ;  the  soil  very  fertile  in  rice,  com, 
fmit  and  roots ;  it  likewise  produces  good 
timber  of  several  kinds.  The  country 
abounds  with  elephants,  buf&loes,  goats, 
hogs  and  other  animals :  h'ere  is  abun- 
dance of  wild  game,  and  deer  in  ^reat 
plenty.  There  are  mines  not  only  of  uon, 
tin,  and  gansa,  or  lead,  which  passes  fbr 
money,  but  also  of  rabies,  diamcmds  and 
sapphhes.  The  rabies  are  the  best  in  the 
world ;  but  the  diamonds  are  small.  But 
the  most  valuable  production  is  teak  tim- 
ber, for  ship-building.  The  principjal 
ports  are  Rangoon,  Siiian  and  Negrflis. 
The  inhabitants  are  mosdy  idolaters  of  the 
sect  of  Budda.    Pegu  was  formerly  the 
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capital)  Ion.  96^  43"  £.;  lat  18^  5^N.; 
population,  7000.  This  city,  in  the  year 
1600,  was  splendid,  lane  and  populous, 
supposed  to  contain  lw,000  inliakitantB. 
According  to  some  Europeans,  who  saw 
it  in  its  greatest  splendor,  it  was  very  spa- 
cious, fair  and  strong,  surrounded  with 
stone  walls  and  very  wide  ditches.  It 
was  divided  into  two  cities,  the  old  and 
new ;  in  the  old  lived  the  merchants  and 
strangers;  and,  as  the  houses  were  only 
built  with  wood,  or  bamboo  canes,  covered 
with  tiles,  each  had  a  warehouse  of  brick, 
arched,  to  secure  the  goods  from  fires,  which 
were  frequent  here.  The  new  city,  in- 
habited b^  the  kuig,  the  nobility  and  the 
people  of'^fiu^ion,  was  extensive  and  pop- 
ulous ;  its  figure  square ;  and  in  each  side 
of  the  wall  were  five  gates  of  stone,  with 
many  gilded  towers  by  the  side  of  it  for 
posting  sentries.  It  was  encompassed 
with  broad  ditches,  in  which  were  bred 
crocodiles,  to  deter  people  from  wading 
over  them.  The  king's  palace  stood  in 
the  midst  of  this  new  city,  built  like  a  for- 
tress, with  walls  and  ditches.  In  1757, 
Pegu  was  destroyed  by  Alompni,tbe  Bit- 
man  emperor ;  but  tlie  temples  were  left 
stauiling,  and  the  temple  of  Shoemadoo 
still  exists  as  a  monument  of  the  greatness 
of  its  ancient  monarchs.  It  stands  upon 
two  quadrangular  terraoes,  of  which  the 
lower  is  10  feet  high,  the  upper;  20  feet. 
The  sides  of  the  fbrmer  are  each  1391  feet 
in  length,  of  the  hitter,  684.  The  temple 
is  a  massive  pyramid  of  brick  and  monar, 
without  any  excavation  or  aperture,  octag- 
onal at  the  base,  each  side  of  which  meas- 
vues  162  feet  A  projectinff  part  round 
the  base  is  surmounted  Mrith  o7  turrets,  27 
feet  high.  On  this  stands  a  second  projec- 
tion, surmounted  by  53  similar  towers. 
The  whole  is  crowned  by  a  Tee  or  iron 
snmmit,  on  which  is  a  gilt  umbrella, 
56  feet  in  circumference,  360  feet  from 
the  ground.  The  Tee  is  ^t,  and  beneath 
it  hang  niunerous  bells,  which  the  wind 
keeps  constantly  ringing.  In  each  anele 
of  tne  ifpper  terrace  are  temples,  67  feet 
high,  resembling  the  principal  temple. 
All  around  the  steps  are  innumerable  im- 
ages of  Crodama  or  Biidda.  The  priests 
say  that  the  Shoemadoo  was  begun  2000 
years  ago. 
Pehlvi.  (See  Persian  Lcmguage.) 
Peipus,  or  Tchudsko  ;  a  deep  lake,  be- 
.  tween  the  Russian  governments  of  Livo- 
nia, Esthonia,  Pskov  and  St  Petersburg 
(80  versts  lonff  by  30  broad).  It  is  con- 
nected with  lake  Pskov,  or  Pleskov,  by  a 
narrow  channel,  with  lake  Viitz  by  the 
Eno,  and  with  the  fulf  of  Finland  by  the 


Narova  or  Narva.    In  die  brilliant  d^ys  of 
the  Hansa,  it  had  conaiderablo  navi^BtiaiL 

Peishwah.    (See  MahraUas.) 

Pekan.    (See  fVea$d,) 

Pekan-Nut.    (See  WalmuL) 

Peking,  or  Pekin  ;  a  city  of  China,  cap- 
ital of  the  empire,  situated  in  a  veay  f^r- 
tUe  plain,  20  leagues   distant  from     the 

rt  wall ;  Ion.  1 16^  23"  E. ;  lat.  39°  54 
Tiie  city  encloses  an  area  oflburteefl 
square  miles,  exciu«ve  of  the    subtirlKL 
and  is  divided  into  two  towns,  the  one  in- 
habited bv  Tartars,  and  the  other  by  Chi- 
nese.   The  Chinese  city  has  a  wall   of 
its    own,    enclosing    an    area    of    huk? 
sauare  miles.    The  estimated  population 
or  Peking,  says  sir  G.  Staunton,  was  car- 
ried in  the  last  century,  by  the  Jesuit 
Grimaldi,  to  16,000,000.     Another  nw- 
sionary  reduces,  at  least  that  of  tho  Tartar 
cit^,  to  1,250,000 ;  accorduig  to  the  hcet 
information  given   to  the  embassy,    the       i 
whole  was  about  3,000,000 ;  bat  this  num- 
ber is  probably  exaggerated.     The  low 
houses  of  Pekmg  seem  scarcely  aufficient 
for  so  vast  a  population ;  but  very  littie 
room  is  occupied  by  a  Chinese  fainihr,  ai 
least  in  the  middling  and  lower  clasMs  of 
life.    In  their  booses  there  are  no  super- 
fluous apartments.    A  Chinese  dwelling  i5 
generally  surrounded  by  a  wall  six  or  sev- 
en feet   high;   within   this   endoeure  a 
whole  (amiiy,  of  three  generations^  with 
all  their  respective  wives  and  children,  will 
£«quendy  oe  found.    One  small  room  is 
made  to  serve  for  the  individuals  of  each 
branch  of  tho  familv,  sleeping  in  difRMreot 
beds,  divided  only  by  mats  hanging  from 
the  ceilinff.  One  common  room  is  used  for 
eating.    Peking  contains  thirty-three  tem- 
ples, eight  public  altars,  as  the  altars  of 
heaven  ana  earth  (on  the  former  of  which 
the  emperor  sacrifices  in  summer,  the  lat- 
ter in  winter),  those  of  eternal  life,  of  the 
sun,  of  the   moon,  and  of  agricoltuie^ 
two  Catholic  churches  (Portuguese  and 
French),  several  monasteries,  two  Russian- 
Greek  churches,  with  a  monasteiy  (whose 
archimandrite;  and  eight  monks,  usually 
selected  from  the  pupils  of  the  Rvssiah 
seminaries,  are  changed  eveiy  four  years ; 
four  of  tlie  latter  leam  the  Chinese  and 
Mantchoo  languages,  and  are  destined  for 
interpreters),  four  mosques,   a  foundling 
hospital,  twent}'-six  tribunals,  and  10,000 
palaces.    The  name  Pektn^y  which  signi- 
fies the  northern  courts  is  given  to  distin- 
guish it  from  A'ankin^,  or  the  swihem 
courL    The  emperor  formerly  resided  in 
the  latter ;  but  the  Tartars,  a  resdess  and 
warlike  people,  obliged  the  prince  to  re-  | 

move  his  court  to  tlie  northern  prorince^ 
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that  he  might  more  efiectually  repel  the 
incuraioDS  of  those  burbanans,  by  oppoeing 
to  them  the  numerous  militia  that  he  gen- 
erally keeps  around  his  person.     This 
capital  forms  an  exact  square,  and  is  divid- 
ed into  two  cities :  the  nrat  is  inhabited  by 
Chinese,  the  second  by  Tartan.  These  two 
cities,  without  including  the  suborbs,  areaix 
leagues  in  circumference.  ThewaHsofthe 
Tartar  city  are  very  lofty,  and  ao  thick,  that 
twelve  honemen  might  easily  ride  abreast 
upon  them ;  with  spacious  towers  at  inter- 
vals, a  bow-shot  distant  from  one  another, 
and  large  enough  to  contain  bodies  of  re- 
serve in  case  of  necessity.  The  city  has  nine 
gates,  which  are  lofty,  and  well  arched ; 
over  them  are  large  pavilion-roofed  towers, 
divided  into  nine  stories,  each  bavins  sev- 
eral apertures  or  port-holes;  the  lower 
story  forms  a  large  hall,  for  the  use  of  the 
soldiers  and  officers  who  quit  guard,  and 
those  appointed  to  relieve  them.    Before 
each  gate  a  space  is  left  of  more  than 
360  feet;  this  is  a  kind  of  place  of  arms, 
enclosed  by  a  semicircular  wall,  equal  in 
height  and  thickness  to  that  surrounding 
the  ci^.     The  great  road  which   ends 
here,  is  commanded  Ijy  a  pavilion-roofed 
towen  like  the  first,  in  such  a  manner 
that,  as  the  cannon  of  the  former  can  bat- 
ter the  houses  of  the  city,  those  of  the 
latter  can  sweep  the    adjacent  country. 
The  stteets  of  Pekinff  are  simight,  the 
principal  ones  about  iSO  feet  wide,  a  full 
league  in  length,  and  bordered  with  shops. 
It  is  astonishing  to  see  the  immense  con- 
course of  people    that .  continually  ftlls 
them,  and  the  confusion  <faused  by  the  pro- 
digious number  of  horses,  camels,  mules, 
and  carriages,  which  cross  or  meet  each  oth- 
er.   It  is  very  singular  that,  in  all  this  pro- 
digious concourse,  no  women  are^  ever 
seen.    The  emperor's  palace  stands  in  the 
middle  of  the'Tartar  city.    It  presents  a 
large  assemblage  of  vast  buildings,  exten- 
sive cocurtsr'and  magnifioent  gardens,  and 
is  shut  ap  on  all  sides  by  a  double  wall ; 
the  iniervenins  space  being  occupied  by 
houses  belonging  to  the  officers  of  the 
court,  eunucl^  and  by  different  tribunals. 
The  exterior  circumference  of  this  im- 
mense palace  is  reckoned  a  league  and  a 
half.    Although  the  Chinese  ettchitecture 
has  no  resemblance  to  that  of  Europe,  the 
impepaJ  palace  of  Peking  does  not  fall  to 
strike  beholders  by  its  extent,  grandeur, 
and  the  regular  disposition  of  its  apart- 
ments.   The  royal  hall,  called  Td-hiHen, 
or  the  hall  fif  tJu  grand  union,  is  built 
upon  a  terrace,  about  18  feet  in  height,  in^ 
crusted  with  white   marble,   and   orna- 
mented with  balustrades  of  excellent  work- 
49« 


manship.    This  haU  is  abnost  square,  and 
about  190  fbet  in  length.    The  ceiling  is 
carved,  varnished  green,  and  loaded  with 
gilt  dragons,  covered  with  coarse  carpets, 
afler  the  Turkish  manner ;  but  the  walls 
have  no  kind  of  ornament,  neither  tapes- 
try, lustres,  nor  paintings.    The  throne, 
which  is  in  the  middle  of  the  hall,  consists 
of  a  pretty  high  alcove,  exceedingly  neat 
It  has  no  inscription  but  the  diaracter 
Cfttr^,  which  ngnifies  Ao(y,  oer/ed,  exedlent. 
PELAOiJurisM  is  that  theological  view 
which  denies  the  total  corruption  of  men, 
attributed  to  the  fell  of  Adam  (original 
sin),  and  declares  man's  natural  capacity 
sufficient  for  the  exercise  of  Christie  du- 
ties and  virtues,  provided  he  have  but  an 
earnest  purpose  to  do  well.    It  does  not 
exclude  faith  in  divine  assistance  towards 
man's  improvement,  but  believes  this  as 
flistance  will  be  granted  to  those  only  who 
strive  to  improve  themselves.    This  view 
was  broached  by  the  English  monk  Pela- 
ffius,  who,  in  the  fifth  centunr,  readed  in 
Rome,  with  the  reputation  of'^sreat  leam- 
it)g  and  an  unspotted  life^  and  fled  fifom 
that  city  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Gotbsy 
in  409,  with  his  friend  Coelestus,  to  Sicily, 
and  thence  to  Afiica,  where  Augustine 
(q.  V.)  declared  him  a  heretic ;  in  which 
several  African  sjmods  concurred.    Pe- 
lagius  travelled  to  Jerusalem,  and  there 
closed  his  life  in  tranquillity,  in  the  year 
420,  at  the  age  of  ninety  years.     The 
philosophical  soundness  and  noble  frank- 
ness or  his   writings,  together  with  his 
own  great  virtue  in  a  time  of  universal 
and  deep-rooted  corruption,  procured  ma* 
ny  adherents  to  his  opinions,  which  at  all 
times  have  been  considered,  by  some  of 
the  purest  and  most  reflecting  men,  as  the 
only  ones  worthy  of  the  Deity.    He  never 
attempted  to  found  a  heretical  or  dissenting 
sect,  yet  the  Pelagians^  whose  views  were 
formally  condemned  at  the  council  of 
Ephesus,  m  431,  and  the  Semi-Pelagians, 
founded  by  John  Cassianus  at  Marseilles 
(died  in  435),  who  somewhat  modified 
the  orthodox  dogma  of  the  utter  insuffi- 
ciency of  man's  nature  for  virtue,  occupy 
a  very   important  place  in  ecclesiastical 
history.     Respecting  the  various   ferms 
and  names,  under  which  the  contest  of  the 
rigid  doctrines  of  Augustine  with  the  milder 
views  of  Pelagius  has  been  renewed  in 
tlie    Christian   church,   see   the   ardcle 
iGrroce ;  see  also  Wiggcr's  Pragmalische 
DargUUung  de$  ^^vgudimsmiui  und  PeUp- 
giamamus  fBeriin,  1831),  Mosheim's  E€- 
degiastical  ^Kifory,  &c. 

PsLAseiANs;  the  oldest  inhabitants  of 
Greece,  (q.  v.)    They  dwelt  ficrt  in  th« 
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Peloponnesivv  whither  they  were  proba- 
bly driven  from  the  coasts  of  Asia  Alioor, 
bv  the  islands,  or  through  Thrace  and 
ThesBaly.  They  lived  in  wanderinc 
hordes,  without  any  political  union,  and 
worshipped  a  rude  stone,  or  a  head  with  a 
pointed  beard,  which  was  set  upon  it,  as 
the  image  of  the  Deity.  They  were  se- 
cured from  the  invasion  of  other  hordes, 
by  the  boggy  and  mountainous  nature  of 
the  peninsula ;  and  two  tribes  of  them, 
who  established  their  residence  on  the 
borders  of  the  gulf  of  Corinth,  abandoned 
their  barbarous  manners  eariier  than  the 
others.  Here  arose  the  kinffdoms  of  Aiv 
gos  and  Sicyon,  where  Inacnus  and  Pho- 
roneus  reigned.  Pelasgus,  the  grandson 
of  the  latter,  (bunded  a  nomadic  state  in 
Arcadia;  hence  the  tradition,  that  those 
Arcadian  hordes  received  the  name  of  Pe*' 
la$gia$i8  from  him,  which  was  aAerwarda 
l^ven  to  ail  the  original  inhabitants  of  an- 
cient Greece.  From  this  Arcadian  state 
of  Pela^igians  proceeded  several  colonies, 
particulariy  to  Northern  Thessaly,  where 
their  leaders,  Acheeus,  Phthius  and  Pelas- 
gus founded  the  cities  Achaia,  Phthiotis 
and  Pelasgiotis ;  they  also  established  col- 
onies in  the  countries  afterwards  called 
BcBotia  and  Attica,  and  also  in  Epirus  and 
Italy.  The  celebrated  Cyclopean  walls 
are  their  work,  and  they  are  renowned  for 
their  skiU  in  agriculture  and  the  building 
of  cities.  They  gradually  became  ex- 
tinct, by  wandering  from  Greece,  or 
mingling  with  other  clans.  NotWitli- 
standiug  the  investigations  of  learned 
antiquarians,  much  obscurity  still  hangs 
over  the  history  of  this  people,  and  the 
name  Pdaagians  seems  to  require  to  be 
taken  in  more  than  one  signification. 

Peleub,  son  of  iEacus  (q.  v.),  king  of 
JQgina,  and  Endeis.  Having  uninten- 
tionally taken  part  in  the  miiraer  of  his 
half  brother  Phocus,  he  fled  with  Tela- 
mon  to  Phthia,  to  the  court  of  Euiythion, 
the  son  of  Actor,  who  purified  him  from 
the  murder,  and  gave  him  his  daughter  in 
marriage,  with  a  third  part  of  his  king- 
dom. Peleus  now  went  with  Eurvthion 
to  Calydon,  to  aid  in  hunting  tlie  celebrat- 
ed boar.  On  tliis  expedition  he  accident- 
ally killed  his  father-m-law  with  a  javelin, 
which  he  aimed  at  the  boar.  Upon  this, 
he  fled  to  lolchos,  to  Acastus,  who  puri- 
fied him  from  the  deed.  Astydamia,  the 
wife  of  Acastus,  became  enamored  of 
him,  and  because  Peleus  refused  to^tify 
her  desires,  she  accused  him  of  a  cnniinal 
passion  for  her,  and  thus  endeavored  to 
naake  him  an  object  of  hatred  to  her  hus- 
band and  to  ius  own  wife.     Antigoite 


hung  herself  in  despair ;  but  Acastus,  im- 
willmg  to  violate  the  laws  of  hospi^t}*! 
selected  a  hunting  party  to  go  to  mount 
Pelion,  with  the  intention  of  having  Pele- 
us put  to  death.  Overcome  with  fatigue, 
he  fell  asleep  on  the  mountain,  and  Acas- 
tus caused  his  sword  to  be  taken  from 
him,  and  then  bound  him,  that  he  might 
become  the  prey  of  wild  beasts.  But 
Jupiter  sent  Pluto  to  deliver  him  from  his 
bonds,  and  when  he  awoke,  Chiron,  his 
mother's  fiuher,  brought  him  back  bid 
sword.  He  then  inviuled  lolchos  with 
Jason,  the  Dioscuri,  and  a  band  o£  brave 
warriors,  put  Acastus  to  flight,  and  tlie 
queen  to  death.  Thus  he  became  master 
of  a  port  of  Thessaly.  The  gods  re- 
warded his  coBtinence  by  giving  him,  at 
the  sumstion  of  Themis,  the  nymph 
Thatis  ror  a  wife,  of  whom  he  obtained 
possession  by  the  assistance  of  Chiron. 
The  nuptials  were  celebrated  on  mount 
Pelion,  and  honored  with  the  presence  of 
all  the  ffods,  who  brought  rich  bridal  pres- 
ents. Neptune  save  Peleus  the  immortal 
hones,  tind  Chiron  the  strong  spear, 
which  afierwards  served  Achilles  before 
the  walls  of  Troy.  Many  ancient  poets 
celebrated  these  nuptials,  of  whose  songs 
oijy  au  echo  remains  to  us  in  the  Epithala' 
miun  of  Catullus.  Some  later  poet  con- 
nected with  this  marriage  the  Ate  of 
Troy.  (See  JErw.)  Peleus,  who,  in  liis 
youth,  had  been  present  on  tlie  Argonauiic 
expedition,  now  ruled  the  Myrmidons  in 
Phthia.  Homer  calls  him  an  eloquent, 
and  powerful  and  wise  man.  Of  all  ilie 
childi\:ii  of  Peleus,  and  Thetis,  Achilles 
only  reached  tlie  age  of  manhood.  Pe- 
leus educated  him  with  Patroclus,  who 
had  fled  to  him  for  safety,  and  reluctantly 
sufifered  him  to  so  to  tlie  siege  of  Troy. 
Thetis  deserted  bin.,  and  he  had  the 
ffrief  to  survive  his  beJ'^ved  sou.  After  his 
death,  he  received  divine  honors,  tosether 
with  Chiron,  from  the  inhabitants  ofPella, 
hi  Macedonia ;  and  Pindar  mentions  him 
as  one  of  the  judges  in  the  infernal  regions. 
Pelew  Islands,  or  Palaos  ;  a  cluster 
of  islands  in  the  western  part  of  the  Pa- 
cific ocean,  isituated  between  the  Philip- 
pe islands,  and  the  Caroline  islands. 
They  are  about  eighteen  in  number.  In 
the  year  1783,  captain  Wilson,  command- 
er of  the  Antelope  packet,  in  the  service 
of  tlie  Eaa,  India  company,  was  vn^ecked 
on  this  coast.  These  islands  were  |»t>ba- 
bly  first  noticed  by  some  of  the  Spaniards 
of  the  Philippines,  and  by  them  named  the 
Palaos  islands^  from  the  tall  palm-trees, 
which  grow  here  in  gi^eat  abundance. 
The  inhabitants  had  been  represented  as 
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tnh^mftti  and  ntvage,  and  feedinff  on  hu- 
man flesh:  captain  Wilson,  on  the  con- 
trary, found  them  hospitable,. friendly  and 
humane.  These  islands  are  long,  but 
narrow,  of  a  moderate  height,  well  cover- 
ed with  wood,  at  least  such  of  the  islands 
as  captain  Wilson's  people  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing.  They  are  bordered  on  the 
west  side  by  a  reef  of  coral.  The  coun- 
try produces  some  sugar-canes,  and  great 
abundance  of  the  bamboo ;  likewise  the 
turmeric,  which  the  natives  use  as  a  dye, 
and  with  which  the  women  stain  their 
skin.  None  of  the  islands  which  the 
English  visited  had  any  kind  of  grain, 
nor  an^  quadruped  whatever,  except  some 
brownish-grajr  rots  which  ran  wild  in 
the  woods,  and  three  or  four  meagre 
cats,  whish  were  seen  in  some  houses  at 
Pelew.  The  islands^  when  viewed  ffom 
the  sea,  exhibit  high,  rugged  land,  well 
covered  with  wood ;  the  interior  part  is  in 
many  places  mountainous,  but  the  valleys 
are  extensive  and  beautiful,  spreading  w- 
fore  the  eye  many  delicious  prospects. 
The  soil  is,  in  general,  rich.  Lon»  134^  4Xy 
E.;  laL  between  6^  54'  and  8*^  12'  N.— 
See  Keate's  Aceovani  of  the  Pelew  Islands, 
and  Hochin's  SupptemerU  to  the  Account 
(London,  1808). 

Pelias  ;  son  of  Noptime,  king  of  lolchos, 
in  Thessaly,  from  the  throne  of  which  he 
drove  its  lawful  possessor,  his  brother 
iEson.  He  also  removed  his  son  Jason 
(q.  v.),  but  perished  on  his  return.  Ac- 
cording to  tradition,  his  own  daughters, 
following  the  advice  of  the  cunning  Me- 
dea (q.  v.l  who  promised  to  renew  his 
youth  by  her  magical  power,  killed  him, 
and  boiled  his  dismembered  remains  in  a 
caldron:  some  say  that  Medea  killed 
him  herself.  His  son  and  successor, 
Acastus,  instituted  splendid  games  in 
honor  of  the  dead,  in  which  some  of  the 
most  celebrated  Argonauts  bore  off  the 
prizes. 

pELiCAif  {pdecanuSf  Lin.);  bill  long, 
straight,  broad,  much  depressed;  upper 
mandibles  flattened,  terminated  by  a  nail, 
or  very  strong  hook,  the  lower  formed  bv 
two  bony  branches,  which  are  depressed, 
flexible,  and  united  at  the  tip  ;  from  these 
branches  is  suspended  a  naked  skin,  in 
form  of  a  pouch ;  face  and  throat  naked ; 
nostrils  basal,  in  the  form  of  narrow  lonsi- 
tudinal  slits ;  legs  short  and  strong ;  all  the 
four  toes  connected  by  a  web ;  wings  of 
moderate  dunendons.  The  pelicans  are 
large  birds,  which  reside  on  rivers,  lakes, 
or  along  the  sea-coasts.  Though  excel- 
lent swimmers,  they  also  occasionally 
perch  on  trees.    They  are  gregarious,  very 


fond  of  fisli,  and  when  harassed  or  pur- 
sued, readily  reject  the  contents  of  tneir 
stomach,  like  the  gull  tribe.  They  store 
up  their  prey  in  their  gular  pouch,  from 
which  it  IS  gradually  transferred  into  the 
asophagxUf  as  the  process  of  digestion 
goes  on.  Though  remarkable  for  their 
voracity,  some  of  ^be  species  have  been 
trained  to  fish  in  the  service  of  man.  In 
external  appearance  the  sexes  very  neariy 
resemble  each  other. — P.  onocr&taluSf  Lin., 
&c. ;  white,  or  common  pelican;  white,  faint- 
ly tinged  withfleshcolor,gullet  with  a  bright 
yellow  pouch.  The  spurious  winn  and 
first  quill  feathere  are  black.  The  nag  at 
the  throat  is  flaccid,  membranous,  and 
capable  of  great  distention.  Length  be- 
tween five  and  six  feet ;  extent  of  wing 
eleven  feet;  being  raUier  larger  than  the 
swan,  though  with  much  shorter  legs. 
The  young  are  distinguished  by  the  prev- 
alence 6f  cinereous  in  their  plumi^,  and 
bate  been  erroneously  de«gnatedP.  PhU" 
ippensis  and  P.  fuscus,  by  Gmelin  and 
Latham.  This  bu*d  has  its  specific  came 
from  its  cry,  which  is  loudest  durinff 
flight,  and  which  the  ancients  compared 
to  the  brayinff  of  an  ass  ;  inhabits  Asia, 
Africa  and  South  America.  About  the 
middle  of  September,  flocks  of  this  spe- 
cies repair  to  £gypt,  in  reffular  bands,  ter- 
minating in  an  obtuse  angle.  Durinc  the 
summer  months,  they  take  up  their  abode 
on  the  borders  of  the  Black  sea  and  the 
shores  of  Greece.  They  are  rare  in 
France,  and  unknown  in  Great  Britain.  In 
fishing,  thev  do  not  immediatelv  swallow 
their  prey,  but  fill  their  ba^,  and  return  to 
the  shore  to  consume  at  leisure  the  fruits 
of  their  industrv.  As,  however,  they 
quickly  digest  their  food,  they  generally 
fish  more  tnan  once  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  and,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  morn- 
ing and  evening,  when  tne  fish  are  most  in 
motion.  A  suigle  pelican  will,  atone  repast, 
despatch  as  many  fish  as  would  suflice  for 
six  men;  and  in  confinement,  it  will, 
moreover,  snap  up  rats  and  other  small 
quadrupeds.  At  night,  it  retires  a  little  way 
on  the  shore  to  rest,  with  its  head  leanuij^ 
against  its  breast;  and  in  this  attitude  it 
remains  almost  motionless,  till  hunger  calls 
it  to  break  off  its  repose.  It  then  flies 
from  its  resting-place,  and,  raising  itself 
thirty  or  forty  feet  above  the  sumce  of 
the  sea,  turns  its  head,  with  one  eye  down- 
wards, and  continues  on  winff  tiU  it  sees 
a  fish  sufficiently  near  the  surface,  when 
it  darts  down  with  astonishing  swifhiess, 
seizes  it  Mrith  unerring  certainty,  and 
stores  it  up  in  its  pouch ;  it  then  rises  again, 
and    continues    the   same     manceavres 
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till  it  has  procured  a  competent  stock. 
The  female  feeds  her  young  with  fish 
that  have  been  maoent^  for  some  time 
in  her  pouch.  The  pelican  is  not  only 
susceptible  of  domestication,  but  may  even 
be  trained  to  fish  for  its  master.  When  a 
number  of  pelicans  and  corvorants  (cormo- 
rants) get  together,  tb«y  are  said  to  prac- 
tise a  singular  method  of  taking  fish ;  for 
they  sprMd  into  a  large  circle,  at  some 
distance  fit>m  land,  tlie  pelicans  flapping 
on  the  surface  of  the  water  with  their 
extensive  wings,  and  the  corvorants  diving 
beneath,  till  the  fish  contained  vnthin  the 
cirde  are  driven  before  them  towards  the 
land ;  and,  as  the  circle  contracts  by  the 
birds  drawinff  closer  together,  the  fish  are 
at  length  reduced  within  a  narrow  com- 
pass, when  their  pursuers  find  no  difficul- 
ty in  securing  them.  In  this  exercise, 
they  are  often  attended  by  various  species 
of  gulls,  which  participate  in  the  spoil. 
The  pelican  generally  breeds  in  marshy 
and  uncultivated  places,  particularly  about 
islands  and  lakes,  making  its  nest,  which 
is  deep,  and  a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter, 
of  sedges  and  aquatic  plants,  and  lining  it 
with  grass  of  a  softer  texture ;  but  it  fre- 
quenuy  dispenses  vrith  any  such  formal 
construction.  It  lays  two  or  more  white 
eges,  of  equal  roundness  at  the  two  ends, 
and  which,  when  persecuted,  it  sometimes 
hides  in  the  water.  When  it  nestles  in 
dry  and  desert  places,  it  brings  water  to  its 
young  in  its  bag,  which  is  capable  of  con- 
taining nearly  twenty  pints  of  liquid ;  but 
that  it  feeds  them  with  its  own  blood, 
must  be  ranked  among  the  fiibulous  asser- 
tions of  antiquity.  Its  flesh  is  very  gener- 
ally disliked. 

Pelides  ;  son  of  Peleus.  (q.  v.)  (See 
AckOUs.) 

Peliom.    {See  Mite) 

Peliov  (now  Sagari) ;  a  high  mountain 
in  Thessaly,  producing  various  medicinal 
herbs.  On  one  of  its  summits  stood  a 
temple  of  Jupiter.  In  the  neighborhood 
we  find  the  grotto  of  the  centaur  Chiron. 
In  the  war  of  the  Titans  with  the  gods, 
the  former,  sav  the  poets,  piled  Ossa  upon 
Pelion,  to  aid  them  in  climbing  to  tlie 
dwellings  of  the  latter. 

Pellagra.  The  pellagra  of  tlie  Lom- 
bardo- Venetian  plains,  a  horrible  malady, 
or  complication  of  maladies,  has  only  been 
observed  during  the  last  sixty  or  eighty 
years,  and  is  rapidly  increasing.  A  sixth  or 
seventh  of  the  population  are  afiected  in 
those  parts  of  the  countiy  where  it  is 
most  prevalent  It  begins  by  an  eiysipei- 
atous  eruption  on  the  skin,  which  breaks 
out  in  the  spring,  continues  till  the  au- 


tumn, and  disappeare  in  the  winter,  chiefly 
affecting  those  parts  of  the  surface  which 
are  habituall  v  exposed  to  the  sun  or  air,  is 
accompanied  or  preceded  by  remaricable 
lassitude,  melancholy,  moroseness,  hypo- 
chondriasis, and  not  seldom  a  strong  pro- 
pennty  to  suicide.  With  each  year,  the 
disorder  becomes  more  asgravated,  with 
shorter  and  shorter  intervals  in  the  winter. 
At  length  the  surface  ceases  to  clear  itself, 
and  b^omes  permanently  enveloped  in  a 
thick,  livid,  leprous  crust,  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  dried  and  black  skin  of  a 
fish.  By  this  time,  the  vital  poweiB  are 
reduced  to  a  very  low  ebb^  and  not  seldom 
the  intellectual  functions.  The  miserable 
victim  loses  the  use  of  his  limbs,  more 
particularly  of  the  inferior  extremities;  is 
tormented  with  violent  colic,  head-ache, 
nausea,  flatulence  and  heartburn,  the  ap- 
petite beinff  sometimes  null,  at  others  vo- 
racious. The  countenance  becomes  som- 
bre and  melancholy,  and  totally  void  of 
expression.      But   the    most   distressing 

Ehenomenon  of  all  is  a  sense  of  burning 
eat  in  the  head  and  along  the  spine, 
fix>m  whence  it  radiates  to  various  other 
parts  of  the  body,  but  more  especially  to 
the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet, 
tormenting  the  wretched  victim  dav  and 
night,  and  depriving  him  completely  of 
sleep.  He  frequendy  feels  as  if  an  elec- 
tric spark  darted  from  the  brain  and  flew 
to  the  eye-balls,  the  ears,  and  the  nostrils, 
burning  and  consuming  those  parts.  To 
these  severe  affiictions  of  the  body  are 
often  added  strange  hallucinations  of  the 
mind.  The  victim  of  pellagra  fancies 
that  be  heare  the  Incessant  noise  of  mill- 
stones grinding  near  him,  of  hammera  re- 
sounding on  anvils,  of  bells  ringing,  or  the 
discordant  cries  of  various  animate.  The 
disease,  when  advanced,  takes  the  form 
of  many  other  maladies,  as  tetanus,  con- 
vulsions, epilepsy,  dropsy,  mania  and 
marasmus,  the  patient  ceasinff,  at  last,  to 
exist  and  to  suffer,  when  reduced  to  the 
suite  and  appearance  of  a  mummy.  It  is 
by  no  means  uncommon  that  tlie  wretch- 
ed being  anticipates  the  hand  of  death,  in 
a  paroxysm  of  suicidal  mania,  vex^'  often 
by  drowning.  It  is  almost  confined  to 
those  who  reside  in  the  country,  leading 
an  agricultural  life,  and  to  the  lowest  or- 
ders of  society.  It  is  not  bounded  by  any 
age,  being  frequently  seen  in  the  youngest 
children.  The  whole  of  the  flat  country 
on  both  sides  of  the  river  Po,  but  more 
especially  the  fertile  and  level  plains  be- 
tween that  river  and  the  Alps,  are  the 
theatre  and  head-quartera  of  pellagra. — 
The  cause  of  this  firightful  endemic  has 
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engaged  the  pens  of  many  learned  doc- 
tora;  but  it  is  just  as  inscrutable  as  the 
causes  of  hepatitis  on  the  coast  of  Coro- 
mandel,  clepnantiasis  in  Malabar,  berriberi 
in  Ceylon,  Barbadoes  Ly  in  Antibes, 
goitre  among  the  Aljw,  the  plica  in  Poland, 
cretinism  in  the  Valais,  or  malaria  in  the 
Campagna  di  Roma.  The  general  opin- 
ion among  the  medical  men  of  the  Milan- 
ese is,  that  the  pellagra  results  from  the 
extreme  poverty,  and  low,  unwholesome 
diet,  of  the  peasantry.  (See  doctor  John- 
son's Autumnal  Excursion  through  Ihxnce^ 
Switzerland  and  holy.) 

Pelopidas  ;  son  of  Hippocles,  a  The- 
ban  general,  fiiend  and  contemporary  of 
Epaminondas,  who  lived  till  B.  C.  364. 
To  him  belongs  the  honor  of  having 
freed  his  country  from  a  tyrannical  faction 
and  from  the  LacedsBmonian  yoke.  Hav- 
ing been  banished  from  Thebes  with  sev- 
eral other  patriots,  he  retired  to  Athens. 
Animated  with  an  ardent  love  of  liberty, 
he  disguised  himself,  and  went  to  Thebes 
with  a  few  conspirators,  put  to  death  the 
tyrants  at  a  banquet  where  they  were  all 
assembled,  and  cave  the  signal  n>r  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  had 
taken  possession  of  the  citadel  in  a  time 
of  peace.  Pelopidas  then  served  under 
Epaminondas  with  distinguished  courage, 
and  contributed  much  to  the  victonr  over 
the  lAcedeemonians  at  Leuctra.  lie  was 
afterwards  commander-in-chief  in  three 
campai^s  against  Alexander,  tyrant  of 
Phene,  m  Thessaly,  who  had  once  impris- 
oned him  without  any  just  cause;  but, 
having  pursued  the  prince  too  far,  he  was 
surrounded  by  the  enemy,  and  fell. 

Peloponnesus  ;  a  celebrated  peninsula, 
which  comprehends  the  most  southern 
part  of  Greece.  It  received  this  name 
mm  Pelops,  who  settled  there,  as  the 
name,  the  idand  (vvcos)  ofPehps,  indicates. 
It  had  been  called  before  MgyaUOy  Apioy 
Pdaegia,  and  Argos,  Its  present  name  is 
Morta,  (q.v.)  Peloponnesus  was  divided 
into  six  provinces,  Messenia,  Laconia,  Elis, 
Arcadia,  Achaia  and  Argolis,  to  which 
some  add  Sicyon.  The  Peloponnesus 
was  conquered  some  time  after  the  Trojan 
war,  by  the  Heraclidse  (q.  v.),  or  descend- 
ants of  Hercules,  who  had  been  forcibly 
expelled  fifom  it. 

Peloponnesian  War;  a  war  carried  on 
for  twenty-seven  years  by  Sparta  and 
roost  of  the  Peloponnesian  cities  against 
Athens,  who  had  long  provoked  the 
vengeance  of  the  Greeks  by  the  op- 
pression of  her  allies.  Athens  herself 
hastened  the  commencement  of  hostilities, 
by  aiding  Corcyra  in  a  contest  with  Cor- 


inth, and,  on  a  new  opportunity^  engaged 
in  new  acts  of  violence  against  the  latter : 
Corinth  therefore  invited  Sparta,  already 
jealous  of  the  power  of  Athens,  to  tako- 
part  in  the  war.  The  Spartans  prepared 
for  the  contest ;  but,  to  save  appearances, 
they  made  proposals  of  peace  humiliatinff 
to  Athens,  which  produced  no  result.  A 
destructive  war  now  broke  out,  B.  C.  431. 
All  the  people  of  Peloponnesus,  except 
the  Argives  and  AchsBans,  took  the  side 
of  the  Spartans;  but  the  Grecian  cities  on 
the  coasts  of  Asia,  those  in  Thrace,  and 
on  the  Hellespont,  favored  the  cause  of 
the  Athenians,  who  had  the  advantage  iu 
pomt  of  strength;  for,  althouffh  the  Spar- 
tans could  bring  into  the  field  a  more  nu- 
merous land  force  than  their  enemies, 
thev  were  deficient  in  fortifications,  money 
and  ships.  Led  by  their  kin^  Archida- 
mus,  60,000  Spartans  marched  mto  Attica, 
and  laid  waste  the  countiy  with  fire  and 
sword.  Pericles  (q.  v.\,  at  the  head  of  the 
Athenians,  sailed  to  tne  Spartan  shores, 
and  ravaged  them  in  the  same  manner. 
Thus  the  war  was  carried  on  for  several 
years,  with  mutual  devastations,  till  the 
Athenians  were  overcome.  A  pestilence 
now  broke  out,  which  carried  ofi^  Peri- 
cles among  others ;  and,  after  ten  years  of 
constant  vmlare,  the  peoties  were  permit- 
ted to  enjoy  a  peace,  which,  however, 
was  but  temporary.  By  the  advice  of 
Alcibiades,  the  Athenians  undertook  a 
campaign  against  Syracuse,  which  was 
unsuccessfuL  Alcibiades,  who  was  in 
the  mean  time  banished  fit)m  Athene,  and 
had  fled  to  Sparta,  advised  the  Spartans 
to  send  troops  to  the  assistance  of  the 
people  of  Syracuse,  which  gave  rise  to  a 
renewal  of  the  war.  The  greater  part  of 
the  islands,  the  cities  on  the  Hellespont 
and  in  Ionia,  sided  with  the  Spartans. 
They  even  concluded  an  alliance  with  the 
Persians  asainst  Athens,  which,  however, 
was  saved  ny  Alcibiades.  He  had  escaped 
from  Sparta  in  disguise,  persuaded  the 
Persian  satrap  Tissaphemes  to  break  his 
alliance  with  that  city,  and  gained  so  ma- 
ny friends  in  Athens,  that  he  was  recaUed, 
and  appointed  ffeneral.  He  gained  some 
splenaid  victories  over  the  Peloponne-> 
nans,  reconquered  the  cities  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Hellespont,  and  the  Athenians, 
animated  by  such  success,  again  rejected 
the  proposals  of  peace.  At  length  Ly- 
sender,  one  of  the  ablest  Spartan  com- 
manders, signally  defeated  the  Athenian 
fleet  at  iEgospotamos,  B.  C.  405,  and  laid 
siege  to  Athens,  which  was  compelled  by 
famine  to  surrender,  B.  C.  404.  The  long 
walls  and  the  fortifications  of  the  Pueus 
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were  demolubed.  The  Athenknn  were 
oompeDed  to  deliver  up  all  their  ahipe 
hot  twelve,  to  renoonee  their  former  poe> 
mtmnm,  and  to  flabmit  to  an  oGmdiy, 
eUaWiwhed  by  Lynnder.  In  thv  war, 
many  noble  frmilies  beeame  extinct,  many 
cities  and  territoriea  were  laid  waflle,and 
the  whole  Grecian  nation  waaao  debUitat- 
ed,  that  univeiaal  dependence  aoon  eaaued. 
The  hiatory  of  this  war  is  best  related  by 
ThocydidcB  and  Xencohon. 

PKI.OP8;  son  of  Tantalus^  king  of 
Lydia.  A  fidile,  which  Pindar  considen 
buaphemoiii^  relates,  that  Tantalus  once 
entcfftained  the  gods  in  his  capital,  Sipylus, 
and«  to  prove  their  onmiscience,  served 
up  to  them  the  body  of  his  son  Pelops. 
Jupiter  discovered  the  trick,  and  ordered 
the  limbs  to  be  thrown  again  into  the 
kettle,  fiom  which  Clotho  drew  out  the 
boy  afive,  and  supplied,  with  ivory,  the 
shoulder,  which  had  been  eaten  by  Ceres. 
According  to  Pindar,  Neptune  carried  the 
beautiful  Pelops  to  the  abode  of  Jupiter. 
When  Tbmtalus  had  made  himself  un- 
woithY  of  the  society  ijf  the  cods,  Pelops 
was  also  sent  back  to  the  dvrellings  of 
men.  He  went  from  Lydia  to  Greece, 
became  a  suitor  of  the  beautiiul  Hippoda- 
mia  (q.  v.),  and  obtained  the  bride,  with 
a  kiiigdom.  Peloponnesus  received  its 
name  fiom  him.  Of  his  sons,  Atreus  and 
Tbyestes  are  most  celebrated.  After 
death,  Pelops  received  divine  honon^  and 
ft  temple  was  buih  to  him  in  the  grove  at 
Olympia. 

PnTis ;  the  lower  part  of  the  cavity  of 
the  abdomen  in  men  and  animals.  In 
the  in&nt  it  consKts  of  many  fHcees,  but, 
in  the  adult,  it  is  composed  of  four  bones, 
so  united  as  not  to  admit  of  motion  on 


each  other,  and  is  open  above  and  below, 
wide  at  its  upper  port  and  contraded  at 
its  inferior  aperture.  The  outaide  is 
roundish,  the  upper  pert  broader,  the  low- 
er luffrower.  The  whole  pelvis  is  movable 
ujionthe  thi^ ;  the  hip  bone  is  therefore 
raised,  in  widking^  on  that  side  which  is 
supported  by  the  thigh :  on  the  contrary, 
it  anks  immediately  with  the  trunk  on 
that  side  on  which  the  foot  is  raised 
and  advanced.  The  wails  of  the  cavity 
of  the  pelvis  are  even,  smooth,  and  cover- 
ed with  flesh.  A  line  drawn  through  the 
middle  of  the  pelvii^  divides  it  into  two 
pans,  one  of  which  is  called  the  mtr  or 
iargtr^  the  other  die  lower  or  swrnUa-  one. 
In  weO-formed  persons  of  a  middle  size, 
the  diameter  of  the  great  pehifl^  or  die 
distance  fiom  one  hip  bone  to  the  odier, 
is,  in  the  male  sez,  about  nine,  in  the 
female  about  eleven  inchesL  The  su- 
perior size  of  the  female  pelvis  is  in- 
toided  to  assist  gestation  and  parturition. 
It  is  evident,  that  the  pelvis  of  men 
must  have,  on  account  of  their  erect 
figure,  a  di^rent  direction  fix>ra  that  of 
animals.  The  pelvis  contains  a  part  of 
the  small  intestines,  the  rectum,  the  blad- 
der, the  internal  organs  of  generation,  the 
large  nerves  and  blood-vessels  of  the  low- 
er Umbs,  and  many  absorbent  vessels^  with 
their  glands.  Its  office  is  to  give  stesd- 
inesB  to  the  trunk,  to  coimect  it  with 
the  lower  extremities  by  a  safe  and  firm 
junction,  to  form  the  centre  of  aU  the  great 
motions  of  die  body,  and  to  give  support 
to  the  gravid  uterus. 

Pen;  a  Celtic  word  signiiVing  head^ 
summit;  hence  Pennmt  MpSy  Jlpm- 
mne$f  &c. 
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Naphthaline  ;  a  grayish-white  sub- 
stance, found  during  the  rectification  of 
the  petroleum  of  the  coal-sas  works,  in- 
crustinff  die  pipes.  It  may  be  obtained  in 
thin,  white  scales,  of  a  peariy  brightness, 
by  slow  re-sublimation  in  class  vessels. 
Specific  gravity,  1.048.  It  has  a  strong 
oaor  of  naphtha ;  is  soluble  in  ether,  mod- 
erately so  in  alcohol  and  oils,  and  insoluble 
in  water.  According  to  doctor  Ure,  it  is 
a  bi-carburet  of  hydrogen.  It  appears  to 
have  been  found  native  also  in  a  layer  of 
lignite  tn  the  coal  formation  of  Uznach, 
having  the  appearance  of  talc,  but  brittle 
and  transparent  Its  structure  is  crystal- 
line, and  apparently  belongs  to  an  irregu- 
lar octahedron  as  its  primitive  form.  Col- 
ors  white,  green  and  yeUow;  fuses  at  a 
iow  temperature,  and  crystallizes  on  cool- 
ing. 

Napoleon.  (Circumstances  beyond  our 
control  oblige  us,  though  with  much  re- 
gret, to  refer  the  reader  for  the  article  Nd- 
paUon  to  the  Appendix  of  the  next  vol- 
ume.) 

New  York  ;  one  of  the  thirteen  original 
states  of  the  American  confederacy. — 
Boundaries,  &c.  This  state  is  bounded 
north  by  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  east  by 
Vermont,  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut, 
south  by  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania, 
and  west  by  Pennsylvania,lake  Erie  and  the 
Niagara  river.  The  territory  of  this  state  is 
situated  between  lat  40°  W  and  4SP  N.,  and 
between  Ion.  5P  5f  E.  emd  2"  5&  W.  from 
the  city  of  Washington.  Its  extreme  length 
from  east  to  west,  including  Long  Island, 
is  about  408  miles ;  exclusive  of  it,  340 
miles.  Its  greatest  breadth  from  north  to 
south  is  about  310  mUes;  its  area  45,658 
miles.  The  estimate  includes  the  whole 
nur&oe,  except  the  waters  of  the  great 
lakes.  The  territory  now  constituting  the 
0tate  of  Vemiont  was  mcludeU  within  the 


limits  of  the  colony  of  New  York,  and 
was  claimed  as  a  part  of  this  state  until 
1790,  when  New  York  gave  her  assent  to 
the  erection  of  the  present  state  of  Ver- 
mont— CioU  Divinons.  It  is  divided  into 
fifty-six  counties,  namely.  New  York, 
King's,  Queen's,  Richmond,  Suffolk, 
Wemchester,  Dutchess,  Putnam,  Orange, 
Rockland,  tjlster,  Sullivan,  Delaware, 
Greene,  Columbia,  Albany,  Rensselaer, 
Schenectady,  Schoharie,  Montgomeiy, 
Hamilton,*  Saratoga,  Washington,  War* 
rep,  Essex,  Clinton,  Franklin,  St  Law- 
rence, Jefferson,  Lewis,  Herkimer,  Oneida, 
Madison,  Oswego,  Otsego,  Chenango 
Broome,  Cortlandt,  Tompkins,  Tioga, 
Steuben,  Onondaga,  Cayuga,  Seneca, 
Ontario,  Yates^  Wayne,  livrngscon,  Mon 
roe,  Orleans,  Genesee,  Allegiurny,  Niaai« 
ra,  Erie,  Cattaraugus  and  Chautauque.  In 
this  enumeratioD,  we  have  commenced 
with  the  most  south-eastern  counties^  and 
proceeded  north  and  west  These  coun- 
ties are  subdivided  into  five  cities,  namely, 
New  York,  Albanv  (the  seat  of  govern- 
ment), Troy,  Hudson  and  Schenectady, 
and  764  towns.  There  are  101  incorpo- 
rated viUa^s,  many  of  which  have  names 
difiering  from  the  to\vns  in  which  they 
ans  situated:  thus  the  flourishing  village 
of  Rochester  is  in  the  towns  of  Yates  and 
Brighton,  Geneva  in  the  town  of  Seneca, 
&c.  Besides  the  cities  and  towns  already 
enumerated,  the  following  may  be  men- 
tioned as  among  the  most  flourishing  and 
populous:  Udca,  Buffalo,  Brooklyn,  Ca- 
nandaiffua,  Poughkeepsie,  Auburn,  Ithaca, 
CaiskilT,  Newburg,  &e. 

Face  of  the  Covadruy  &c.  The  state 
may  be  most  correctly  described  as  an 

*  This  coantjr,  not  being  separately  organized, 
acts  in  conjunction  with  Ifontgomery  coanty,  and, 
for  all  poutical  parposeo,  is  considered  a  pert 
thereof. 
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elevated  tract,  with  indentations  in  yarioua 
places  below  its  general  leveL  The  most 
important  depressions  are  the  great  basins 
in  which  aie  situated  lakes  Ene  and  On- 
tario, and  the  long,  narrow  valley  which 
contains  the  HudMn  river  and  lake  Cham- 
plain.  The  two  last  are  connected  with 
each  other  by  a  valley  occupied  by  the 
Mohawk  river  and  the  Oneida  lake.  The 
mountains,  or  elevated  ground,  is  thus 
also  separated  into  three  principal  divis- 
ions. The  first  of  these  occupies  the 
space  south  of  the  Mohawk  river  and  the 
Ontario  vallev,  and  between  the  Hudson 
river  and  lake  Erie  ;  the  second  is  the 
mountain  district  noilh  of  the  Mohawk, 
and  between  lake  Cbamplain  and  the 
east  end  of  lake  Ontario ;  and  the  third 
comprises  that  part  of  the  mountain  range 
cast  of  the  Hudson  which  is  within  the 
boundaries  of  this  state. — ^The  western 
part  of  the  first  division,  or  that  which  lies 
between  Seneca  lake  and  lake  Erie,  forms 
a  high  table-land,  about  2000  feet  in  mean 
elevation,  and  the  highest  part  of  it  is  oc- 
cupied by  the  counties  of  Steuben,  Alle- 
ghany, Cattarau^  and  Chautauqua. 
From  this  elevation  flow  the  Alleghany, 
the  Susquehannah  and  the  Genesee  rivers, 
respectively  terminating  in  the  sulf  of 
Mexico,  the  Atlantic  ocean  and  the  gulf 
of  St  Lawrence.  Chautauaua  lake,  the 
most  western  of  the  larger  takes  in  this 
state,  is  1291  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
ocean,  and  723  feet  higher  than  lake  Erie. 
It  empties  into  the  Alleghany.  The 
eastern  part  of  the  first  division,  or  the 
space  between  Seneca  lake  and  the  Hud- 
son, south  of  the  Mohawk,  is  occupied  bv 
several  parallel  ridges  of  mountains,  which 
may  be  considered  as  continuations  of  the 
Alleghany  ridge,  passing  out  from  Penn- 
sylvania. These  ridges  are  in  a  north  and 
south  direction,  and   their   indentations 

S've  rise  to  several  fertile  valleys,  particii- 
rly  those  of  the  Susquehannah,  the  Dela- 
ware and  their  brancnes.  The  highest  is 
the  Oatskill  mountains,  which  bound  the 
valley  of  the  Hudson  on  the  west.  The 
Round  Top,which  is  considered  the  highest 
summit  of  these  mountains,  is,  aecoraing 
to  captain  Partridge,  3804  feet  above  tlie 
level  of  the  tide  water  of  the  Hudson. 
There  is  also  a  narrow  table-land  on  this 
subdivision,  which  merits  attention  from  its 
explaining  the  course  of  rivers  and  lakes 
within  it  It  is  situated  a  little  south  of 
the  line  of  the  Erie  canal,  and  continues 
almost  uninterruptedly  from  the  Catskill 
mountains  to  the  head  of  Seneca  lake. 
On  this  are  found  Otsego  and  Schuyler's 
lakes,  going  to  the  south,  and  giving  rise  to 


the  sources  of  the  Suscjuehannah.  Both 
of  these  are  at  an  elevation  of  about  1200 
feet  Skaneateles^  Owasco  and  Cazeno- 
via  lakes  discharge  their  rivers  to  the 
north,  but  their  elevation  is  several  hun- 
dred feet  leas  than  that  of  the  former. 
Cayuga  and  Seneca  lakes  are  not  highly 
elevated,  the  one  being  only  387  feet,  and 
the  latter  only  447,  above  the  level  of  tide- 
water. They  thus  occupy  two  long,  nar- 
row ravines,  in  a  noith  and  south  direc- 
tion, and  are  separated  by  a  ridge  800  feet 
above  Cayuga  lake. 

The  second  division  of  the  mountain 
district  is  traversed  by  at  least  five  or  six 
parallel  ridges  passing  in  a  north-eastern 
direction,  and  which  may  be  considered 
as  continuations  of  the  Appalachian  chaio. 
Portions  of  them  are  called  Kayadero^sos, 
Sacandaca,  Majrfield  mountams.  The 
highest  elevation  that  has  been  ascertained 
with  accuracy  is  2686  feet,  being  that  of  a 
peak  belonging  to  the  ridge  that  passes 
through  Herkimer  and  Hamilton  counties 
and  the  northern  part  of  Essex,  near  the 
sources  of  the  Hudson. — ^The  third  divis- 
ion, or  that  part  which  lies  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Hudson,  crosses  the  Hudson  in 
the  vicinity  of  West  Point,  and  forms  the 
highlands  of  that  river.  It  also  constitutes 
the  dividing  ridge  between  the  HudsMi 
and  the  Connecticut 

The  depressions  or  basins  in  the  state 
of  New  York  are  equally  deserving  of  no- 
tice. Those  of  lakes  Ene  and  Ontario  are 
parts  of  the  great  St  Lawrence  basin 
which  embraces  the  whole  of  the  Ave 
western  hikes.  Lake  Erie  has  an  eleva- 
tion of  565  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
ocean,  lake  Ontario  of  281  feet  The 
river  Niagara  discharges  the  waters  of  the 
former  into  the  latter,  and  on  it  is  found 
that  great  natural  curiosity  which  alone 
deserves  a  visit  across  the  Adantic.  The 
river  narrows  at  20  miles  below  lake  Erie, 
and  the  rapids  then  commence.  A  mile 
beyond,  we  come  to  the  falls — 151  feet  on 
the  Canada  side,  and  164  on  the  Ameri- 
can. It  is  needless  to  attempt  a  descrip- 
tion of  their  grandeur  and  magnificence. 
They  must  be  seen  by  day  9nd  by  moon- 
light, in  evei^  position,  and  under  various 
conditions  of'^the  atmosphere,  in  order  to 
realize  even  a  portion  of  their  splendor. 
(See  Coiaract,)  The  river  at  this  place  is 
nearly  half  a  mile  wide,  and  on  tne  veiy 
brink  of  the  precipice  is  situated  Goat 
island,  which  contains  about  eighty  acres 
of  land,  and,  extending  up  the  stream, 
divides  the  water.  The  whole  length  of 
the  Niagara  is  35  miles,  and  the  deacent 
fix^m  lake  Erie  to  lake  Ontario  is  336  feet 
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If  we  proceed  along  the  bosin  of  the  Oo- 
tArio,  we  shall  pass  through  a  series  of  fer- 
tile countieiBi,  constituting  the  slope,  water- 
ed by  numerous  rivers,  which  all  finally 
empty  into  the  lake.    The  Genesee  is  the 
outlet   of  the    Canesus,    Hemlock   and 
Honeoye  lakes.     The  Oswego  and   its 
tributaries,  the  Clyde  and  Seneca,  cariy 
the  waters  of  Canandaigua,  Crooked,  Sen- 
eca, Cayuga,  Owasco,  Skaueuteles,  Onon- 
daga and  Oneida  lakes,  into  lake  Ontario. 
The  eastern  termination  of  this  basin  is 
occupied  by  the  Moliawk,  its  vaUey  wind- 
ing iis  way  at  the  Little   falls  throuffh 
stupendous  rocks;    while,  towards    me 
nonh-east,  the  slope  towards  the  St.  Law- 
rence, indicated    by  the  course  of  the 
Grass,  Racket,  Oswegatchie  and  St.  Regis 
mere,  shows  it  to  be  a  continuation  of  that 
towards   the   lakes. — The   Huflson   and 
Champlain  valley  or  basui  is  neariy  in  a 
direct  line  north  and  south.    It  is  remark- 
able for  its  depth  below  the  general  sur- 
&ce  of  the  level  of  the  adjoining  country, 
being  elevated,  at  its  highest  part,  only  147 
feet  above  the  level  of  tide- water  in  the 
Hudson,  and  54  feet  above  the  surface  of 
the  lake.     The  northern  part  contains 
lake  George  and  lake  Champlain,  the  for- 
mer emptying  into  the  latter  by  a  descent 
of  nearly  200  feeL    The  southern  part 
includes  the  valley  of  the  Hudson,  and 
communicates  with  the  valley  of  the  Mo- 
hawk, its  tributary,  which  ente»  it  in  a 
south-easterly    directiou.     The   Hudson 
rises  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  its 
extreme  branches  having  their  sources  in 
Hamilton  and  Esaex  counties.    The  Mo- 
hawk rises  far  in  the  north-west,  and  a 
little  west  of  Oneida  lake.  The  numerous 
fiills  and  rapids  on  these  l)eautiful  riven 
are  remarkable.     The  Trenton  falls,  on 
the  West  Canada  creek,  a  branch  of  the 
Mohawk,  and  the  Little  falls  and  Cohoes, 
on  the  Mohawk,  itself,  Glenn's  falls,  the 
Great    fells    of  the    Sacandaga   (also  a 
branch),  Baker's  falls,  on  tbe  Hudson — are 
only  a  portion  of  tlie  numerous  depres- 
sions which  not  only  furnish  many  of  the 
most  beautiflil  of  natural  objects,  but  also 
are  made  to  minister  in  various  wfws  to 
the  prosperity  and  improvement  of  the 
community.    From  Glenn's  foils  ^  the 
junction  of  the  Hudson  with  tlie  Mohawk, 
there  is  a  fall  of  117  feet    No  fact  in  the 
topography  of  the  state  of  New  York  is 
more  remarkable  than  the  pepuliar  posi- 
tion of  the  Hudson  and  its  bmnches.    If 
we  trace  the  course  of  any  Atlantic  river 
south  of  it,  we  shall  find  the  navigation 
closed  by  the  mountain   chain   on^  the 
west    Not  so  with  tbe  Hudson.    It  pen- 
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etnites  the  highlands,  and,  after  passing  up 
some  160  miles,  is  met  by  a  tributary 
whose  sources  reach  nearly  to  the  lakes. 
Here  the  happy  conformity  of  the  coun- 
trv  is  such  as  to  permit  the  establishment 
c^an  artificial  navigation.  On  extending 
our  view  .over  the  U.  States,  we  cannot 
but  be  sdruck  with  the  circumstance  that, 
by  the  success  of  the  Erie  canal,  our 
country,  though  crossed  by  loflv  moun- 
tains intersecting  it  firom  the  north-east  to 
the  south-west,  is,  for  all  commercial  pur- 
poses, becoming  an  island.  We  can  as 
yet  only  anticipate  the  benefits. — ^We  have 
preferred,  under  this  liead,  to  present  these 
seneral  views  of  the  conformadon  of  the 
&ce  of  the  country,  instead  of  a  dry  list 
of  lakes  and  rivers  and  mountains,  with 
their  courees  and  terminations.  The 
reader,  with  a  map  of  the  state  before 
him,  will,  we  apprehend,  form  a  more 
correct  estimate  of  its  peculiar  featui^es. 

Geology  and  Mituralofrif,  On  examin- 
ing Mr.  Maclure's  map  illustnitive  of  the 
geology  of  the  U.  States,,  it  will  be  seen 
that  most  of  the  formations  of  geologists 
exist  in  this  state ;  and  some  of  these  are 
amon^  the  most  interesting  that  can  be 
investigated,  either  by  the  mineralogist  or 
tbe  public  economist  We.  refer  particu- 
larly to  the  salt  and  gypsum  found  in  tbe 
western  part  of  the  state.  The  Onondaga 
salt  springs  (as  they  are  usually  termed)  are 
situated  at  the  head  of  the  lake  of  tbe 
same  name,  about  190  miles  west  of  the 
city  of  Albany.  Though  surrounded  by 
brine  springs^e  waters  of  .the  lake  are 
perfecdy  fr^.  Plants  which  are  found 
on  the  sea-dhore  are  noticed  here,  and,  in 
particular,  the  salteorma  and.  salsolcu  Be- 
low the  mud,  or  decayed  vesetable  matter, 
wbich^  constitutes  ^the  valley  of  these 
spring  a  stratum  of  earthy  marl  is  found, 
coB^iuing  numerous  fossil  univalves,  and 
tl>i8  again  appeara^o  be  succeeded  by  a 
conglomerate.  The  peculiar  nature  of  the 
underlying  rock,  or  rather  its  position,  does 
not  seem  settied,  and  we  have  not  room 
to  go  into  the  discussion  concerning  it. 
Salt  is  manufactured  here  to  a  liur^  ex- 
tent by  the  various  processes  of  boiling,  of 
evaporation  with  artificial  heat,  and  of  solar 
evaporation.  In  1830,  there  were  manu- 
factured above  1,400,000  bushels.  Gyp- 
sum in  its  various  forms  of  earthy  gypsum, 
selenite,  and  even  alabaster,  is  found,  par- 
ticukirly  in  the  counties  of  Onondaga  and 
Cayuga,  and  is  extensively  applied  for  ag- 
ricultural purposes.  Nor  must  we  omit  a 
notice  of  the  impure  limestone  found  in 
the  western  as  well  as  northern  parts  of 
the  states  which  has  been  a  most  impor- 
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taut  aid  in  the  conatnietioii  of  the  canals 
of  the  state.  At  an  eaify  period,  it  was 
ibund  that  if  burnt,  and  mixed  with  proper 
ingredieotB,  it  would  set  under  water,  and, 
accordingly,  has  been  most  extensively 
used.  Mamie  is  obtained  in  large  quanti- 
ties from  the  quarries  of  Sing  Sing  for 
architecmnl  purposes.  During  the  last 
two  years,  the  city  hall  at  Albany,  and  the 
county  court-house  atlVor,  have  been  built 
of  it  Its  purity  evident^  increases  with 
the  depth  of  the  excavations.  In  noticing 
the  prominent  articles  of  mineral  wealth, 
we  must  not  pass  by  the  vast  beds  of  iron 
ore  found  in  the  counties  west  of  lake 
Champlain.  In  1835,  there  were  no  less 
than  108  iron-worits,  and  73  trip-hammers, 
in  the  counties  constituting  the  fourth 
and  fifth  senate  districts.  The  iron  ore 
of  Columbia  county,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Hudson,  is  also  highly  valued  and  exten- 
sively manu^tuzed.  Traces  of  other 
metals,  as  lead,  silver,  anc,  titanium,  &c., 
have  also  been  observed  in  various  parts 
of  the  state.  It  is  still  a  problem  whether 
anthracite  or  bituminous  coal  is  to  be 
found  in  sufficient  quantity  for  useful  pur- 
poses within  the  bounds  of  this  state.  Of 
minerals,  which  mav  be  rather  deemed 
objects  of  curiosity,  this  state  furnishes  nu- 
merous varieties.  This  will  be  sufiicientiy 
illustrated  when  we  refer  to  the  sranitic 
districts  near  New  Yoric,  and  on  the  bor- 
ders of  lake  ChamfAain — the  transition 
and  secondary  districtsxhat  compose  the 
body  of  the  state.  In  fossil  remains,  even 
of  some  of  the  higher  animals,  there  is 
also  an  abundant  supply  formvestiiration. 
CwiotiHes,  We  have  incidentally  no- 
ticed some  of  these  when  speaking  of  the 
numerous  falls  on  our  rivers ;  nor  did  we, 
bv  any  means,  exhaust  the  caialogue. 
Those  on  the  Genesee,  in  the  villave  of 
Rochester,  and  at  Ithaca,  are  equally  de- 
serving of  notice ;  while  several  others  on 
the  streams  of  lake  Champlain  will,  before 
lonff,  become  objects  of  curiosity.  The 
i2w§e  Road^  extending  finom  Rochester  to 
Lewiston,  is  a  most  remaricable  geological 
formation.  It  is,  what  its  name  implies,  a 
road  formed  by  the  hand  of  nature,  siiffi- 
ciendy  broad  for  the  purposes  of  travel- 
liug,  and,  generally,  exttemely  level.  It  is 
at  various  distances,  sometimes  several 
miles  from  the  shores  of  lake  Ontario, 
with  which  it  runs  in  nearly  a  parallel  di- 
rection. The  mineral  springs  of  Ballston, 
Saratoga  and  New  Lebanon  should  be 
mentioned,  to  which  may  be  added  the 
sulphur  springs  of  Avon,  together  with  the 
remarkable  production  of  carbureted  hy- 
drogen, in  immense   quantities,   in  the 


towns  of  Fredonia  and  Portland,  Chaa- 
tauque  county.  This  gas  has  been  con- 
ducted into  these  villages,  and  thus  fur- 
nishes a  natural  gas-light  Among  the  re- 
markable objects  connected  with  tiie  arti- 
ficial navigation  of  New  York,  must  not 
be  fbi^tten  the  aqueduct  at  Littie  ftlls; 
that  over  the  Genesee,  at  Rochester ;  the 
locks  at  Lockport,  at  Litde  fall^  and  at 
the  junction  of  the  northern  and  wesKein 
canals.— -The  state  of  New  York  is  far 
fit>m  beinff  deficient  in  historical  recollec- 
tions. The  foitresses  of  Crown  Point 
and  Ticonderoga,  of  fort  Geoi^  and  fort 
William  Heniy,  add  to  the  interest  of  lake 
Champhun  and  lake  Georg^e.  Bemis's 
heightxi,  and  the  whole  district  rendered 
memorable  by  the  descent  and  surrender 
of  Bui^goyne,  are  within  a  short  distance 
from  the  mineral  q)rings  of  Ballston  and 
Saratoga.  In  tlie  west  are  the  huntin|^- 
erounds  and  residences  of  the  famous  Six 
Indian  nations,  now  adorned  by  the  pro- 
ductions of  industiy  and  refinement,  yet 
still  bearing  traces  of  their  former  exist- 
ence in  their  mounds,  and  other  antiqui- 
ties, occasionally  observed.  Towanls  the 
southern  part  of  the  suite.  West  Point  is 
full  of  interest,  both  for  its  present  and 
past  history.  Fort  Putnam,  fort  Lee,  fi>rts 
Clinton  and  Montgomery,  Stony  Pomt, 
and  DobbsSi  Ferry,  along  the  Hudsouiare 
ail  distinguished  in  the  eventful  story  of 
our  revolution. 

T^mperfOwrtj  &c.  A  mass  of  interesting 
facts  on  this  subjert  has  been  obtained,  in 
consequence  of  the  regents  requiring  an- 
nual meteorological  rei^oiis  from  the  acad- 
emies under  tiicir  care.  These  academies 
are  situated  in  every  ])artof  the  state ;  and 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  whole  thus 
furnishes  an  approximation  towards  the 
actual  state  of  thennomctric  heat. 

In  1896,  tiie  meon  tem|)erature  of 
ten  places,  reporting  com- 
plete anuuul  tables,  was  .  .  49^ 
1837,  the  mean  tcinpenuure  uf 

eighteen  places  was .  .  •  .  4G.48 

1828,  the  meon  ieni|)erat«re  of 
twenty-four  places  was  .  .  40.50 

1829,  the  mean  tein|M?rature  of 
twenty-eight  places  was  .  .  46.45 

1880,  the  mean  temfierature  of 

thirty-four  places  was  ...  48.15 

Meon  of  tiie  five  years, 4a00 

The  quantity  of  rain  and  snow  has  also 
been  ascertained  in  a  similarmanner.  Thus 

in  1826,  the  mean  rain  and  snow  of  juehm. 
nineplaceswas 9&34 
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m  1827,  the  mean  rain  and  sdOw  of  ulation  in  1702, 20,706 ;  in  1731   50,289; 

serenteen  places  was  .  .  .  44^  in  1738, 60,100 ;  in  1771, 158,896 ;  m  1790, 

1828,  the  mean  rain  and  mow  of  340,120;   m    1800,   586,a')0  ;   in    1810, 
twenty.five  places  waa..  .36.74  959^049;   in  1820,  1,372,812;   in  1825, 

1829,  the  mean  nun  and  snow  of  1,616,458 ;  in  1830,  1,919,404.    In  1790, 
twenty-five  places  was  ...  34.88  the  territory  west  of  the  Seneca  lake  con- 

1830,  the  mean  run  and  snow  of  tained  only  1081  souls  ;  its  population  in 
thirty-two  places  was   .  .  .  ^8.86  1830  was  406^90&    According  to  the  state 

•        Mean  of  the  five  yeare, S!^  census  in  1825,  tly  areawas  divided  into 

^         ,       ,  «  ,  acresy  improved,  7,256,048 ;  unimproved. 

The  highest  depee  of  temperature  noticed  21,964,888  «  29,220^936,  or  45,658  square 

in  these  tables  is  -f-^H  <^t  which  the  ther-  im\e^    Population  to  a  square  mile,  in 

mometers  stood  in  the  Montgomery  acad-  i825,  nearly  35 ;  in  1830,  42.    The  rapid 

emy,  coimty  of  Orange,  July  20, 1830.  Its  increase  of  some  of  the  cities  and  towns 

latitude  is  north  41°  32',  and  longitude  also  deserves  notice.    New  York,  in  1790, 

west  74°  lO'.    The  lowest  degree  noticed  contained  33,130  inhabitants;  in    1810, 

is  —33,  at  which  the  thermometer  stood  in  96,373 ;  and  in  1830, 203,009  :  Albany,  in 

Lowvilleacademy,  county  of  Lewis,  Jan-  1790,3498;   in    1820,12,630;  in  1830, 

uary  31, 1830 ;  north  latitude  43P  47' ;  west  24,238 :  Troy,  in  1820,  &861 ;  in  1830, 

longitude  75F   33^.     The  thermometric  11,605:  Rochester,  in  1820, 1502;  in  1830, 

range  is  thus  137  degrees.    The  state  is,  9209:  Utica,  in  1820, 2972;  in  1830, 8320. 

in  general,  very  healthy.  New  York  is  now  entitled  to  thirty-four 

PapuUxHonj  &c.     Under  the  colonial  representatives  m  the  house  of  represent- 

govemment,  the  inhabitants  of  New  York  atrves  of  the  U.  States,  and  to  thirty-six 

consisted  principally  of  four  classes:—!,  presidential  electors.    Her  relative  weight, 

Dutch,  the  descendants  of  the  first  settlera ;  Iq  these  particulara,  will  be  somewhat  in- 

3.  Eo^lish  and  Scotch  emigrants,  and  their  creased  by  the  apportionment  to  be  made 
postenty ;  3.  descendants  of  French  Prot-  under  the  census  of  1830. 

estants,  who  took  refuge  in  the  colony  ,,      r  ^    •      •    looic 

on  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes ;  ^  .      M«^of^^  w  1WJ5. 

4.  Germans,  descendants  of  a  colony  of        ^nst-miJls, ^^ 

Palatines,  who,  in  1709,  fled  to  England  to        S^J^'^Tlp ^ix? 

escape  persecution  in  Germany,  and,  in        if*,!?^     '  -ii *  '  * looi 

the  evuing  year,  emigrated  to  New  York        Fumiig-mills, 1^1 

under  the  ^altronage  of  the  British  govern-        Carding-machines, 1585 

ment    On  the  tennination  of  the  revolu-       i^«®»  factories, 101 

tionary  war,  a  tide  of  emigration  set  in       Woollen  fectones, 213 

fiom  the  New  England  states,  which  con-       J^"  u      ^ i«i 

tinned  formany  years,  and  to  such  an  ex-        rnp-hamraerB, IM 

tent,  that  a  majority  of  the  present  popula-        i^V*  .    ^^^ 01  rS 

tion  is  probably  composed  of  natives  of        Asnenes, ^luo 

those  states,  or  their  descendants.    Many  The  number  of  some  of  these  establish- 

emigrants  fn>m  Ireland,  and  fix>m  other  roents  has  sreatly  increased  since  1825; 

parts  of  Europe,  have  also  been  attracted  but,  within  Sie  kurt  two  years,  it  is  suppos- 

to  this  state,  and  particularly  to  its  mat  ed  that  about  half  the  distilleries  in  the 

commercial  metropolis  and  the  flourishing  state  have  been  abandoned,  or  applied  to 

towns  in  the  interior.    The  influence  of  other  purposes. 

this  varied  descent  is  to  be  seen  in  many  SUtpU  Prodntctiona.  These  are  princi- 
of  the  institutions  and  prevailing  habits  of  pally  wheat  and  other  grain,  flour,  provis- 
the  people ;  and  it  has  probably  tended  to  ions,  salt,  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  and  lumber, 
render  the  inhabitants  of  New  York  more  Canals,  The  following  extensive  and 
liberal  in  their  opinions,  less  wedded  to  important  communications  have  been  con- 
particular  systems,  and  more  ready  to  im-  structed  at  the  public  expense,  and  under 
bibe  and  to  follow  the  spirit  of  the  age,  the  direction  of  commisBionera  appointed 
than  thev  might  otherwise  have  been,  by  the  state: — ^1.  The  Erie  canal  com- 
Until  within  a  few  years,  the  German  and  mences  at  the  city  of  Albany,  and  termi- 
Dutch  languages  were  much  spoken  in  nates  at  Bui&lo,  in  the  county  of  Erie, 
particular  districts,  but  both  are  rapidly  connecting  the  waten  of  the  Hudson  riv- 
alling into  disuse.  The  progress  of  pop-  er  vrith  those  of  lake  Erie.  This  canal 
ulation  in  the  territory  composing  the  state  was  commenced  in  1817,  and  has  been  in 
of  New  York  is  almost  unexampled,  as  successfiil  operation,  throughout  its  whole 
will  be  seen  by  the  following  table:— Pop-  extent,  since  18S^     It  is  363  miles  in 
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cott  of  thb  caoil  m  aobiended  with  die 
cofC  of  the  CfauDplain  canal  (tbej  bolk 
faaviof  been  cooMnicied  at  the  aune  tune, 
and  1^  the  opendoo  of  the  oune  lafva), 
that  it  canooc  be  aaeettained,  i  ' ' 
laey,  wbat  each  coA.  3.  The 
tmml  eominencea  atWestTroy^aizi 
north  of  Albany,  ifae  point  where  the 
Erie  canal  tunia  west  from  the  Hudaon 
river,  and  termmalee  at  Whitehali,  in  the 
county  of  Waafaingftm,  connecting  the 
walen  of  the  Erie  canal  with  thoae  of 
lake  Champiain.  This  canal  is  completed, 
and  baa  been  m  succesiful  operation  since 
1825.  It  is  64  milea  in  length,  and  bw 
188  feet  of  lockage.  Una  canal  has  a 
lateral  cut  connecting  it  with  die  Hudaon 
river,  at  Waterlbid,  by  three  fecks,  aa  the 
Erie  canal  haa^  connecting  it  with  the  same 
river,  opposite  Troy,  by  two  fecks.  The 
cost  of  theae  two  canak,  as  stated  by  the 
oommisrioners  of  the  canal  fond,  at  the 
cfeae  of  the  year  182Ss  when  they  were 
first  declared  complete,  was  99fie7^9U8. 
This  was  exclusive  of  any  payments  of 
inienat  upon  the  loana  which  bad  been 
made  to  construct  them,  and  which  pay- 
ments of  interest  then  amounted  to 
$ljSinjdS7:7^.  a  The  (hwego  canal 
commeDces  at  the  Erie  canal,  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Syracuse,  in  the  county  of  Onon- 
daga, and  terminates  at  the  village  of 
Oswego,  'uLJib%  county  of  Oswego,  con- 
necting the  waters  of  the  Erie  canal  with 
those  of  lake  Ontario.  It  was  completed 
in  1828,  at  a  cost  of  $565^37:35,  is  38 
miles  in  leoffth,  and  has  123  feet  of  feck- 
age.  4  The  Coyura  and  Seneca  cantd 
commences  at  the  Erie  canal  at  Monte- 
zuma, in  the  county  of  Cayuga,  and  ter- 
minates at  Geneva,  in  the  county  of  On- 
tario, connecting  the  waters  of  the  Erie 
canal  with  thoae  of  the  Seneca  lake.  This 
canal  has  also  a  lateral  branch  to  East 
Cayuga  village,  on  the  Cayuga  lake,  thus 
connectinff  the  waters  of  this,  and  conse- 
quendy  of  the  Erie  canal,  with  the  Cayuga 
lake.  IlB  cost,  to  its  completion,  in  18&, 
was  $236,804:74 ;  its  length,  including  the 
lateral  canal,  is  22f  miles,  and  it  has  83i| 
feet  of  lockage.  5.  The  Ckemung  canal 
begins  at  the  head  of  the  Seneca  Ue,  and 
terminatee  at  Elmira,  on  the  Chemung 
river,  in  the  county  of  Tioga,  being  in- 
tended to  connect  the  waters  of  the  Sene- 
ca lake  with  the  head  waters  of  the  Sua- 
quehaocah  river.  It  is  to  have  a  navi- 
ffible  feeder  from  ila  summit  level  to 
rainted  Poat,in  the  counw  (^Steuben. 
The  fength  of  the  canal  is  22,  and  of  die 
feeder  13  miles.    The  lockage  upon  both 


m  dbont  590  feet.  CiBlncts  Ar  ifceir 
completioB  by  the  ISdi  day  of  October, 
1831,  faiive  beea  made,  Ibr  die  sum  of 
1290^963,  and  tbey  are  expected  so  be  nav- 
igabletheeasaiaigseMao.  aTheOaafatf 
Ue  canal  comraencea  at  the  Seneca  lake, 
at  Dresden,  and  lenninatca  at  the  Crook- 
ed lake,  at  Peoyan,  beng  inteoded  to 
connect  the  waten  of  the  Seneca  fake 
widi  those  of  die  Crooked  fake.  Its 
lenath  is  about  6}  mifes,  and  its  lockage 
ia  about  270  feet  It  ia  under  contiact  t^ 
be  completed  in  the  year  1833;  and  is  esd 
mated  to  coat  $1 19,196.  Income  of  the  pub- 
lic canafa,  in  1830 :  Erie  canal,  $954^: 
Champlain  canal,  $78,148 ;  Oswego  ca- 
nal, Si2;335  ;  Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal, 
$11,987;  total,  $1,056,799.  Disbune- 
ments:  interest  on  canal  debt,  $379,695; 
repairs,  safariea,  dec,  $261,65&  Canal 
debt,  Januaiy  1,  1831,  $7,825,095.  Foi 
the  payment  of  this  debt,  the  canal  fond, 
conaistnigof  the  canal  tolls,  duties  on  sah, 
and  on  sues  by  auction,  and  several  other 
items,  fa  invfelably  pl^jged.  Hie  reve- 
nue of  thfa  fond,  m  1830,  independeotiy 
of  die  ujXIb  above  suited,  was  $383,614. 
The  Ddawart  and  Hudmm  eanaij  com- 
menced July,  1825,  and  comideted  Octo- 
ber, 1828,  vras  constructed  1^  a  private 
company,  incorporated  under  me  law?  of 
New  Yori[  and  Pennsylvania.  Its  capital 
consfalB  iji  $1,500,000,  of  whfeh  $500;000 
are  empfeved  in  banking,  in  the  dty  of 
New  Yoit.  The  credit  of  die  stale  of 
New  York  was  also  loaned  to  the  compa- 
ny to  the  amount  of  $800,000.  Thfa  ca- 
nal commences  at  the  bead  of  tide  on  the 
Rondout  creek,  in  the  county  of  Vfaler, 
three  miles  from  the  Hudson  river,  and 
terminatea  at  Honeadale,  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  Lackawazan  river,  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Length,  83  miles  in  New  Yori^ 
and  25  in  Pennsylvania.  Thfa  canal  be- 
ing principally  intended  to  open  a  com- 
munication with  the  coal  mmes  in  Lu- 
zerne county,  Penniylvania,  a  rail-road 
has  been  constructed  by  the  company, 
from  the  head  of  the  camJ,  at  Honesdale, 
to  the  mines  at  Caibondalc.  Its  length  fa 
16  miles.  (For  forther  information  on 
the  canafa  of  New  York,  see  hdand  Aovt- 

RaS-Roadi,  Several  companies  have 
been  incorporated  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
structing rafl-ways,  but  no  one  of  them 
has  "yet  been  entirely  completed.  The 
Mohaudt  and  Hadwn  rail-road  eompanw 
was  incoiporBted  in  1826,  with  a  capital 
of  $300,000,  and  ^rith  power  to  increase 
it  to  $500,000,  which  has  recently  been 
don^    The  exclusive  right  of  maintain- 
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ing  a  Bingle  or  double  Fail-way  between 
the  watera  of  the.  Hudson,  at  Albany,  and 
the  Mohawk  at  Schenectady,  for  the  term 
of  fifty  years,  has. been  gtanted  to  this 
coinnany.  The  work  was  commenced  in 
182o^  and  is  so  far  completed  that  12  miles 
of  it  have,  stnce  August,  1831,  been  used 
for  the  transportation  of  passengers,  who 
are  carried  in  coaches  drawn  by  horses  or 
locomotive  enginea  The  average  speed 
of  the  two  engines  now  employed  on  the 
road  is  about  15  miles  an  hour ;  though 
each  of  them  has  been  propelled,  at  times, 
nearly  twice  as  fist ;  and  it  is  supposed 
that  their  speed  has  not  yet  been  fliUy  as- 
certained. It  is  expected  that  the  whole 
work  will  be  completed  durins  the  present 
year  (1831).  Its  length  willlw  about  15 
miles,  and  its  estimated  cost,  with  double 
rails,  about$500,000.  The  Bhaea  and  Om- 
wgo  raUrroad  company,  incorporated  in 
1^0,  with  power  to  make  a  rail- way  from 
Ithaca, at  the  head  of  Cavupi  lake,to  Oswe- 
go, on  the  Susquehannan  nver,  and  the  &- 
ratoga  ntH-road  compaimfj  incorporated  in 
1831,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a 
rail-way  from  Saratoga  springs  to  Sche- 
nectady, have  commenced,  ami  are  now 
prosecuting  their  respective  undertakinfls. 
PtMic  I/utnictian,  Sec.  Since  the 
establishment  of  the  state  government, 
great  exertions  have  been  made  by  the 
legislature  to  extend  the  means  of  educa- 
tion to  all  classes.  The  appropriations 
made  for  this  purpose,  including  the  capi- 
tal and  income  ot  the  common  school  and 
literature  funds,  amount  to  more  than 
$6,000,000.  There  are  four  colleges,  viz. 
Columbia,  in  the  city  of  New  York; 
Union,  at  Schenectady ;  Hamilton,  near 
the  village  of  Clinton,  Oneida  county; 
and  Geneva,  at  Geneva,  Ontario  county. 
The  whole  number  of  students  in  these 
instimtions,  during  the  year  1830,  includ- 
ing ^ose  in  the  preparatory  schools  con- 
nected with  Columbia  and  Geneva  col- 
leges, was  677.  (For  the  university  of 
New  York,  instituted  in  18:)0,  see  the  ar- 
ticle JV*etr  York  CUy,  in  the  body  of  tiie 
work.)  There  are  two  medical  colleges, 
one  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  the 
other  at  Fairfield,  Herkimer  county ;  stu- 
dents in  1830, 350.  There  are  57  incorpo- 
rated academies  and  seminaries,  which  de- 
rive from  the  public  funds  a  portion  of  their 
annual  support,  and  which  had,  in  1830, 
4218  smdentB.  But  the  common  schools 
are  among  the  most  important  and  in- 
teresting institutions  in  the  state.  Eveiy 
town  is  divided  into  a  suitable  number  of 
school  districts,  in  each  of  which  a  sehool- 
houae  has  been  erected,  and  is  provided 
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with  furniture  and  fueL  at  the  ezpeoae  of 
the  district  From  the  income  of  the 
common  school  fund  $100,000  are  dis- 
tributed among  the  school  districts,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  scholars  therein, 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen ;  and 
the  towns  are  required  to  Aise,  bv  tax,  an 
amount  equal  to  that  received  nom  the 
state,  and  are  allowed  to  raise  double  that 
sum.  The  following  is  from  the  official 
reports  made  in  January,  1831 :  Productive 
capital  of  the  school  fund,  $1,696,743:66 ; 
^  revenue  in  1830,  $100,678:60 ;  local  school 
*  fund,  capital  not  stated ;  income  in  1830, 
$14,095:32 ;  whole  number  of  school  dis- 
tricts, 9062,  of  which  8630  made  retunis ; 
whole/  number  of  scholars  taught  in 
the  districts  making  returns,  499,424,  of 
whom  497f50S  were  between  five  and  six- 
teen ;  amount  of  public  moneys  received, 
$100,000  from  state  treasury,  $124,55&-04 
raised  by  tax  on  the  several  towns,  and 
$14,095-.32  derived  from  k>cal  funds 
possessed  by  certain  towns,  equal  to 
$239,713:36 ;  total  amount  paid  for  teach- 
ers' wages,  $586,520;  estimated  amount 
of  all  expenses  incurred  in  1830,  fi>r  the 
support  of  common  schools,  by  tlie  pub- 
lic and  individuals,  $1,061,699.  There 
are  two  institutions  for  the  instruction  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb ;  one  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  having,  in  1830,  eighty-five 
pupils,  and  one  at  Canajoharie,  having, 
during  the  same  year,  twenty-nine  pupiS. 
They  are  chiefly  supported  at  the  public 
expense.  There  are  in  the  state  about 
700  deaf  mutes.  The  institution  in  the 
city  of  New  Yoric,  incorporated  April  15, 
1817,  has  imparted  its  benefits  to  more 
than  300  pupil&  Some  of  these  pay; 
othera  are  supported  by  the  state,  by  the 
supervisora  or  the  county,  bv  a  female  as- 
sociation fi)r  the  relief  of  deaf  mutes,  or 
by  private  charity.  The  edifice  or  asylum 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  pupils  is 
situated  al)out  three  and  a  half  miles  from 
the  city  halL  It  has  accommodations  for 
150  pupils  and  the  requisite  number  of 
instructers.  It  cost  $36,000.  The  grounds, 
consisting  of  ten  acres,  are  handsomely 
laid  out,  in  lawns  and  gardens,  planted 
with  trees  and  shrubbery.  Workshops 
are  erected  in  the  rear  of  the  asylum,  in 
which  a  majority  of  the  male  pupils,  dur- 
ing the  time  of  relief  fit>m  study,  spend  a 
few  hours  eveiy  day,  in  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  some  mechanical  employ- 
ment Some,  also,  are  enga^  in  hor- 
ticulture. The  female  pupils,  at  the 
same  time,  are  taught  needle-work  and 
other  household  duties.  Mr.  Harvey  P. 
Peet,  the  present  principal,  was  for  nine 
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oonMcted  with  the  Averican  a^- 
lom  at  Harrfbid.  Aasociated  with  him 
are  three  prc^bflBon  and  two  teaehen; 
one  of  these  profesBore,  Mr.  Leon  VayBse, 
was  educated  in  the  Paris  insdtutioD. 
The  papils  are  divided  into  five  dasses, 
and  rurnishA  with  ^rge  slatea.  The 
regular  term  of  study  is  five  yeafs ;  and 
the  annual  charge  for  pay  pupils  is  $180 ; 
but  this  chai^  is  often  reduced  to  meet 
the  particular  cases  of  applicants.  The 
funds  of  the  institution  have  been  furnish- 
ed by  private  contributions,  by  the  legia- 
lature  of  the  state,  aad  by  the  corporation 
of  the  city.  During  the  year  1830,  the 
receipts  were  near^  $17,000.  Besides 
the  establishments  above-named,  there 
are  in  eveiy  part  of  the  state,'^\^articu]ariy 
the  large  towns  and  villages,  numerous 
schods  and  seminaries,  supported  by  pri- 
vate individuals. 

Rdjgiont  &c.  The  constitution  secures 
''the  free  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  re- 
hpQua  profession  and  worship,  without 
discriminatioQ  or  preference,"  and  accord- 
ingly most  denommations  of  Christians, 
and  some  Jews,  are  tobe  found  in  the  state. 
There  are  a  few  reliffious  corporations 
which  are  possessed  -of  estates  granted  to 
them  before  the  revolution,  and  now  of 
conaderable  value;-  but  in  general  the 
clergy  are  dependent  for  their  suf^rt  on 
the  annual  contributions  of  their  respect- 
ive congregations.  Clergy,  in  1830,  Pres- 
byterians and  Conffregationalists, .  431 ; 
Protestant  Episcopafians,  118;  Baptists, 
274;  Reformed  Dutch,  106;  Methodists, 
372;  Lutherans,  13;  'various  other  de- 
nominations, 68 ;  total,  1382.  There  are 
four  theological  seminaries  in  the  state 
connected  with  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal, Presbyterian,  Baptist  and  Lutheran 
churches.  There  are  two  flourishing  so- 
cieties of  Shakers ;  one  at  New  Lebanon, 
in  Columbia  county,  and  the  other  at 
Ntdcauna,  in  the  county  of  Albany.  >  (For 
an  account  of  this  sect,  see  Shakers.)  ^ 

PriwM  and  Prison  DiscwUne.  In  each 
county,  a  public  jail  is  eBtanlisbed  by  law, 
the  management  of  which,  tliough  recent- 
Iv  somewnat  improved,  is  yet  lamentably 
defective.  But  the  state  prisons  at  A  ubum 
and  Sing  Sing,  tlie  former  of  which  now 
contains  about  600,  and  the  latter  about 
800  convicts,  are  models  both  in  respect 
to  their  artangement  and  discipline.  The 
convicts  are  compelled  to  labor  together 
in  silence  during  the  day,  and  are  lodged 
in  separate  dormitories  at  night.  The 
earnings  of  the  convicts  in  the  Auburn 
prison,  during  the  year  1830,  amounted  to 
$40,341,  and  the  expenses  of  the  estab-. 


,&e.,to$96^ 
The  amount  received  for  the  kbor  of  the 
convicts  at  Sinr  Sine,  during  the  same 
period,  was  $13fiSl:Si ;  expenses  of  the 
prison,  $53,571^)1.  Tliis  prison  having 
been  but  recently  completed,  the  futnre 
earnings  of  the  convicts  vrill  probably  ex- 
ceed those  for  the  year  referred  to. 

Pcfuperismf  &c.  Until  veiy  recently,  a 
fivslem  of  poor  laws  very  analogous'  to 
those  of  England,  was  in  fbree  in  New 
York,  where  its  influence  and  results 
were  proportionally  neariv  as  injurious  as 
in  the  country  from  which  it  was  borrow- 
ed. Within  a  few  years,  th^  former  kw 
of  settlement,  and  the  practice  of  com- 
pulsoiy  removals,  have  been  abrogated^ 
and  a  simple  nile  of  settlement,  foanded, 
priqcipally,  on  the  residence  of  the  party, 
and  a  summaiy  mode  of  settling  diqiuted 
questions,  substituted  in  their  stead.  Sev- 
eral modes  of  supporting  the  poor  are  in 
use;  but  that  of  maintaining  them  in 
county  poor-houses  has  been  found  better 
calculated  to  discourage  pauperism,  and 
more  eoonomica]  than  any  other.  The 
followina  details  are  stated  in  the  ofiieial 
report  of  the  secretary  of  state,  made  in 
January,  1831^  but  are,  to  a  conaderable 
extent,  founded  an  estimates  made  by  that 
oflScer,  from  the  retgrns  received  by  him: 
Permanent  paupers,  5790 ;  occasional  pau- 
pers, 12,348 ;  cost  of  nU  the  poor-house 
establishmehts  m  the  stan^  $865,406:64; 
annual  expense  of  supporftng  the  poor, 
$246,752:90. 

FSnancesy  &c.  Aggregate  valuations 
of  real  and  personal  estates  in  the  several 
countiesin  1827—1828 :  real,$275,861,471 ; 
personal,  $68,785^29%  »»  $344,646^763: 
whole  amount  of  receipte  into  the  state 
treasuiy  in  1830,  $1,993,629:  payment 
during  same  year,  permanent  appropria- 
tions, $296,569;  special,  $118,459;  on  ac- 
count of  canal  fund,  $1,420,989 ;  school 
fund,  $128,920;  literature  fund,  $3,845; 
total,  $1,968,724. 

MmojinlSSO.  Horse  artUleiy,  1716; 
cavalry,  5814 ;  artilleiy,  12,808;  infiuitiy 
.  light  infantiy  and  riflemen,  166,514 ;  ar- 
tillery and  cavaliy  attached  to  infiintiy  for  • 
. inanpection,  1679;  rank  and  file,  188326: 
ordnance,  iron,  141  pieces;  brass,  179 
pieces. 

Banks,  In  1829,  an  act  was  passed  re- 
quiring every.banlr,  therosAer  to  be  cre- 
ated or  renewed,  X  to  contribute  annually 
one  half  of.  one  per  cent  on  its  capital  to 
a  fund  intended,  for.  the  payment  of  the 
debts  of  such  banks  as  mav  at  any  time  be- 
.  come  insolvent.  These  banks  are  pkoed 
^  under  the  supenriaion  of  commisBioneiB,  to 
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wbom  they  are  required  to  make  annual 
reports  of  their  condition.  Twenty-nine 
banks,  subject  to  this  act,  bad,  in  1890, 
capital,  $6,294,600 ;  bank  notes  in  circula- 
tion, $5,870,935 ;  specie  on  hand,  $443^383; 
discounted  notes,  $11,155,035 :  capital 
of  bonks  nqp  subject,  in  1830,  to  the  safety 
fund,  $21,323,460. 

MisceUaneous.  Post-offices,  in  1830, 
1458 ;  newspapers,  237,  of  which  sixteen 
are  published  daily ;  amount  of  sales  by 
auction  in  1&%,  $25^766,111 ;  duties  there- 
on, $218,513 ;  steam-boats  plying  wholly 
or  partly  in  the  waters  of  this  state,  75 
(the  first  successful  application  of  steam 
to  the  purposes  of  navigation,  was  on 
the  Hudson  river,  in  September,  1807) ; 
attorneys  and  counsellors  at  law,  1741; 
physicians  and  surgeons,  2549. 

Govemmenty  Laws^  &c.  By  the  amend- 
ed constitution  of  this  state,  adopted  in 
1821,  the  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a 
senate  and  assembly,  the  former  consist- 
ing of  32,  and  the  latter  of  128  members. 
The  swators  are  chosen  for  four  years, 
and  must  be  freeholders.  The  members 
of  the  assembly  are  elected  annually. 
For  the  election  of  senators,  the  state  is 
divided  into  eight  senate  districts,  each  of 
which  is  entitled  to  four  senators,  and  one 
of  whom  is  annually  elected  in  each  dis- 
trict. The  members  of  the  assembly  are 
chosen  by  the  several  counties,  among 
whom  they  are  apportioned,  accoiding  to  a 
rule  prescribed  in  the  constitution.  The 
executive  power  is  vested  in  a  governor, 
who  holds  his  office  for  two  years.  A 
lieutenant-governor  is  chosen  at  the  same 
time,  and  for  the  same  term.  He  is  presi- 
dent of  tlje  senate,  and,  whenever  tlie 
office  of  governor  becomes  vacant,  takes 
tlie  place  of  that  officer.  The  rig:ht  of 
suffirage  is  enjoyed  by  every  male  citizen^ 
of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  who  h^ 
been  for  one  vear  an  inhabitant  of  the 
state,  and  for  six  months  a  resident  of  the 
county  where  he  may  offer  his  vote. 
Under  this  liberal  regulation,  the  number 
of  electors  is  very  great;  in  1828,  they 
amounted  to  276,.583.  Sherifis,  coroners^ 
and  county  clerks  are  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple ;  the  other  civil  officers  are  generally 
^pointed  either  bv  the  governor  and  sen- 
at^  the  two  branches  ofthe  legishiture,  or 
the  governor  alone,  except  clerks  of 
courts,  district  attorneys,  and  some  other 
officers,  who  are  appomted  by  the  courts. 
Field  officers  of  the  militia,  below  the  rank 
of  major-general,  are  elected  by  the  offi- 
cers of  their  respective  brigades,  &c.; 
field  officers  above  that  rank  are  appoint- 
ed by  the  governor  and  •suite,  or  the 


governor;  staff  officers  are  appointed  by 
their  respective  commanden.  The  ju- 
diciary consists  of  the  following  courts : 
1.  T/U  court  for  the  trial  of  impeachmeiUs 
and  the  correction  of  errors^  composed  of 
the  president  of  the  senate,  the  32  senators, 
the  chancellor^  and  the  justifcs  of  the  sii^ 
preme  court  This  court  tries  all  in^- 
peachments  of  civil  officers  preferred  by 
the  assemblv,  in  whom  the  power  of  im- 
peachment 18  vested^  and  reviews,  on  ap- 
peals and  writs  of  error,  the  decisions  of 
the  court  of  chancery,  and  ofthe  supreme 
court  But  on  the  hearing  of  an  appeal 
from  a.  decree  in  chanceiy,  the  chancellor 
has  no  voice  in  the  final  sentence ;  and 
when  a  writ  of  error  isbrought  on  a  judg- 
ment of  the  supreme  couil,  the  justices 
of  that  court  have  no  voice  for  its  affirm- 
ance of  reversal  2.  Tlte  court  of  chance- 
ruy  the  powers  of  which  are  vested  in  the 
cbanoellor  and  in  eight  vice-chancellors. 
3.  The  wprcme  cow%  consisdng  of  a  chief 
justice  and  two  justices.  4.  There  are 
eight  circuit  jw^gesj  who  possess  the 
powers  of  a  justice  of  the  supreme  court 
at  chombers,  and  in  the  trial  of  issues 
joined  in  the  supreme  court,  and  in  courts 
of  oyer  and  terminer  and  jail  delivery. 
All  the  circuit  judges  possess  equity  pow- 
ers, as  vice-obancelk>rB,  except  the  judge 
of  the  first  drcuit  (that  including  Long 
and  Staten  islands  and  the  city  of  New 
Yoric),  for  which  a  vice-chancellor  has 
been  created  by  special  law.  &  A  county 
cotoi,  possessing,  to  a  limited  extent,  both 
civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction,  is  establisb- 
ed  for  each  county.  Its  decisions  are  lia- 
ble lo  review  in  the  supreme  court  6L 
A  surrogate  is  appointed  for  each  county, 
who  possesses  exclusive  original  jurisdic- 
tion m  cases  of  wills  and  intestacy.  7. 
There  are  several  other  local  courts;  as 
the  superior  court  of  the  city  of  New  . 
Yoric,  which  consists  of  a  chief  justice 
and  two  associate  justices,  and  possesses 
an  extensive  civil  jurisdiction ;  the  majfoi^s 
courts  and  special  justices*  courts,  in  the 
several  cities;  and  the  Justices'  courts  in 
the  several  towns.  These  latter  courts 
are  held  by  justices  of  the  peace.  Every 
town  in  the  state  has  four  of  these  offioers^ 
and  each  of  them  has  die  power,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  of  tiring  civil  suits  where 
the  amount  demanded  does  not  exceed 
fifty  dollars.  They  are  chosen  by  pqni- 
lar  election,  and  hold  their  offices  for  four 
years,  Init  are  so  arranged  in  classes  that 
one  is  annually  chosen  in  each  town. 
The  chancellor,  justices  of  the  supreme 
court,  and  circuit  judges  are  appointed  by 
the  governor  and  senate,  and  nold  thisir 
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1  bcfacvioTy  or  mNfl  tb^ 
» age  ofazij  yean.  Jodgea 
of  the  countjr  eomtai  aunogaiea,aiid  other 
loealjiidieialofiieeta  are  anpoinled  Id  the 
flune  manner,  and  lor  Kmned  perioda»  in 
no  eaK  ezceedmr  -Are  yean,  but  may  be 
re-appoimeiL*  The  ooDOtilutioQ  of  ttna 
atate  not  only  contains  aereral  of  the  aafe- 
cuaicb  uaoaOy  inaeited  in  billa  of  rigfai^ 
Dot  has  aotne  proviaioosof  a  peculiar  char- 
aeter;  e.  g.:  No  minasier  of  the  gospel, 
or  pneBt,<rf'aaydeiioininaiion  whatBoerer, 
can  bM  any  mil  or  militaiy  office;  all 
such  inhabftanta  as,  fiom  acniplea  of  con- 
science, are  averw  to  bearing  ann^,  are 
entitled  to  be  ezeosed  therefrom,  on  pay- 
ing to  the  state  an  equivalent  in  money; 
the  assent  of  two  thinis  of  the  niembm 
elected  to  each  bnnch  of  the  Itgislature, 
is  requinie  to  every  bill  appropriating  the 
poblie  property  for  local  or  private  pur- 
poses,  or  creating;  altering,  or  renewing 
any  oorporstion;  the  inviokbilinr  of  the 
common  school  fimd  is  peipetually  secur- 
ed ;  the  toUs  on  the  Erie  and  Cfaampkin 
canals^  the  duties  on  the  msnufictore  of 
aah,  and  certain  other  items  of  revenue, 
are  inviolably  appropriated  to  the  payment 
of  the  canal  debt,  and  until  such  payment 
ahall  have  been  made,  are  incapable  of  re- 
duction;  the  legislature  are  prohibited  from 
diqMMing  of  th«e  caoak,  or  the  ask  sprincs, 
or  any  part  thereof;  and  whilst  the  ri^ 
to  dmw  such  kuteries  as  had  already  been 
provided  for  by  law,  is  iuDy  recognised, 
provision  is  made  to  prevent  ad£tional 
grants  of  this  nature. 

The  common  law  of  E^ngland,  varied 
and  modified  from  time  to  time,  by  nume- 
rous acts  of  the  coloniai  and  slate  l^jisla- 
tures,  forms  the  basis  of  the  jurispnidence 
of  New  Toric;  and  there  is  no  one  of  the 
United  States,  in  which  the  judicial  insti- 
tutioiis  and  the  modes  of  legal  proceeding, 
bear  so  close  an  analogy  to  those  of  Eng- 
land. At  the  same  time,  there  is  probabty 
no  state  in  the  confederacy,  wnich  has 
made  greater  efforts,  by  means  of  its  stat- 
utory regulations,  to  improve  the  Engiisfa 
system,  and  to  adapt  it,  both  in  its  princi- 
ples and  details,  to  the  institutions  and 
nabitB  of  a  free,  intelligent,  and  active 
population.  There  have  been,  rince  the 
revolution,  four  several  revisions  of  the 
statute  laws  of  the  state,  viz.  in  1787,  in 
1801,  in  1813,  and  in  18S27— a  The  revis- 
ion in  1787—8  consisted  of  a  consolidalion 
or  re-enactment  of  various  British  and 
ookmial  statutes,  with  numerous  amend- 
ments in  form  and  substance;  that  of 
1801  was  a  re-enactment  in  an  amended 
form,  of  such  of  the  former  statutes  as  had 


been  varied  by  n 
or  that  seemed  10  rei|aire  alteiadon;  and 
that  of  1813  waa  a  work  of  the  same 
chancier.  But  the  revised  swiiles  of 
1827—^  are  snfasbmtially  a  new  code  of 
sntme  law;  the  various  genenl  pnivis- 
ions  of  the  former  siaintea  having  been 
vrrioen  anew,  in  a  more  condse  awl  per- 
spicnoos  phraseology,  and  the  whole 
work  having  been  amnced  in  a  sysieni- 
atie  and  medBodical  orner.  Many  alter- 
were  made  in  the  substance  €€  the 


the  rules  of  the  common  law,  with  the 
view  of  rendering  them  better  knovm  and 
more  stable,  were  reduced  to  a  vrrinen 
text,  and  inserted  in  ifaestatoles ;  whUrt  ia 
other  cases  those  rales  vrere  aboUshedor 
greatly  modified,  especially  in  reference 
to  the  law  of  real  estate,  and  to  the  prac- 
ttce  in  the  courta.  llie  enactment  of 
this  body  of  statute  law,  which  vrent  into 
fiiO  operation  on  the  1st  of  January,  1830. 
is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  important 
events  in  the  hittory  of  American  jurie- 
prodence. 

JKdonf,  The  tetritory  now  composing 
the  state  of  New  Toik  wasoooiprebended 
in  queen  ElicabethlB  grsnt  of  the  tract 
called  Virginia,  and  in  the  grsnts  of  North 
and  South  Virginia,  made  in  1606  by 
James  L  But  no  settlement  was  attempt* 
ed  in  that  territory  under  other  of  those 
granlB ;  nor  was  this  part  of  the  eontineot 
known  to  Europeans  until  September, 
1609,  when  the  river  which  bean  his 
name,  and  the  islands  at  its  tiKMith,  vrere 
discovered  by  Henry  Hudson,  an  enter- 
prising English  navuBtor,  then  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Dutch  East  India  company. 
Afier  asiling  up  the  river  about  150  miles, 
he  returned  to  Europe,  and  made  knovm 
to  his  employers  the  result  of  his  voyage. 
The  Dutch  immediately  commenced  a 
trade  with  the  natives  of  the  country, 
among  whom  were  the  powerful  tribes 
aflermrds  knovm  as  the  Five^  and  still 
bter  as  the  SEr  Aflrfwnf .  Trading  estab- 
lishmentB  vrere  soon  foimed  by  these 
navigator^  one  at  fort  Orange  (now 
Albimy)  as  early  as  1613,  and  one  on  the 
island  of  Manhattan,  at  New  Amsterdam 
fnow  the  city  of  New  York)^  a  few  years 
later.  In  1614,  the  trade  was  confirmed 
the  government  of  Holland  to  the 

est  Inma  company,  which  in  1621  was 
incorporated  with  a  grant  of  the  exclusive 
right  to  trade  in  America,  &c^  and  with 
ample  powers  to  estaMish  and  maintain 
setUementB  therein.  Under  this  grant,  the 
company  took  possession  of  the  tetritoiy 
discovered  by   HudsiMi ;  gave  to  it  the 
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name  of  New  Netherlands;  and  in  1633 
Gommenced  its  colonization,  which  was 
gradually  continued,  for  about  forty  years, 
under  their  auspices.  During  this  period, 
the  afiaiFB  of  the  colony  were  managed 
by  a  governor  or  director-general  and  a 
council,  who  were  appointed  by  the  com- 
pany, and  in  whom  all  the  legislative, 
executive  and  judicial  powers  were 
vested.  In  the  mean  time,  new  discove- 
ries were  made,  and  the  Dutch  claims 
extended  to  Connecticut  river  on  the  east, 
and  the  Delaware  on  the  south,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  they  were  on  both  sides 
brought  into  collision  with  the  English, 
who  set  up  a  title  to  the  whole  coast. 
May  12, 1664,  Charles  II  made  an  exten- 
sive grant  to  his  brother,  the  duke  of 
York  and  Albany,  which  included  within 
its  bounds  the  colony  of  New  Nether- 
lands. A  small  armament  was  soon  afVer 
fitted  out  in  England,  for  the  purpose  of 
reducmg  that  colony.  The  vessels  ap- 
peared in  the  harbor  of  New  Amsterdam, 
m  August,  1664,  and  on  the  27th  of  that 
montl^  the  fort  and  town  of  New  Amster- 
dam, and  on  the  24th  of  September,  the 
garrison  at  fort  Orance,  capitulated  to 
colonel  Richard  Nicolls,  who  had  been 
appointed  by  the  duke  of  York,  to  take 
possession  of  the  province  in  his  behalf; 
with  the  title  and  powers  of  deputy-gov- 
ernor. The  inhabitants  thereupon  sub- 
mitted to  his  authority ;  the  name  of  ^ew 
Anuterdam  was  changed  to  Aeui  York, 
which  name  was  also  extended  to  the 
whole  country ;  and  that  of  fort  Orange 
was  altered  to  Mntny,  After  this,  the 
colony  was  in  the  hands  of  a  governor 
and  council  appointed  by  the  duke  of 
York,  until  July  30,  1673,  when  the  gar- 
rison of  New  York  surrendered  to  a  squad- 
ron of  Dutch  ships,  the  commanders  of 
which  appointed  a  governor  and  other 
maffistrates,  who  continued  in  authority 
until  February  9, 1674,  when  the  territory 
was  again  surrendered  to  the  Engfish,  in 
pursuance  of  the  treaty  of  London.  June 
29, 1674,  a  new  grant  was  made  by  Charles 
II  to  the  duke  of  York.  Afler  the  acces- 
sion of  the  latter  to  the  throne,  the  colony 
became  a  part  of  the  dominions  of  the 
British  crown,  and  the  government  was 
administered  bv  royal  eovemora  and  a  lo- 
cal council  and  assembly,  until  May,  1775, 
when  the  people  determined  to  take  up 
and  exercise  the  power  of  civil  ffoveni- 
ment,  which  was  accordingly  done,  Uirough 
the  medium  of  committees  of  safety 
and  of  the  provincial  congress,  until  the 
provisions  of  the  state  constitution,  adopt- 
ed in  April,  1777,  were  carried  into  effect 


Hie  inhabitants  of  New  Yoric  sustained 
an  important  part  in  the  war  of  the  revo- 
lution, and  its  territory  was  the  scene  of 
several  sanguinaiy  conflicts  and  of  many 
interesting  events.  Upon  the  conclusion 
of  that  war,  the  state  commenced  a  new 
and  distinguished  career,  which  has  ever 
since  been  steadily  continued,  and  some 
of  the  results  of  which  are  briefly  exhib- 
ited in  this  article. — Authorities:  Bun-'ti 
Ma$  of  the  SiaU  ofNkw  York;  Topogra- 

eof  of  the  State  of  Mho  Yorkt  by  professor 
enry,  and  other  articles  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Albany  Institute  (voL  i) ;  Dar- 
by'b  Geographical  Worko ;  doctor  L.  C. 
Beck  On  the  Onoiuiaga  SaU  Sjnvngs;  M. 
H.  Webster's  List  of  the  MineraU  in  the 
StaU  of  A*eto  York;  Smith's  History  of 
Ahr  York  (edition  of  New  York  Historical 
Society) ;  Moulton's  Histoty  of  the  CoUnuf 
qf  Nkw  Mtheriands ;  Spafford's  Ckaettosr 
of  the  Stide  ofJ^tw  York;  Williams^  A*ew 
York  Annual  Register  for  1831 ;  docu- 
ments and  proceedings  of  the  legislature 
of  New  York,  &c. 

Norton,  John,  a  clergyman  of  Boston, 
was  bom  at  Starfcnrd,in  I&rdbrdsbire,  Eng- 
land, May  6, 1606.  He  was  educated  at  the 
university  of  Cambridge,  and,  after  gradu- 
ating, became  usher  of  the  school,  and  cu- 
rate of  the  church,  in  his  native  town.  He 
adopted  the  creed  and  practice  of  the  Puri- 
tans, and,  in  1635,  he  arrived  in  Plymouth, 
New  England,  where  he  preached  for  sev- 
eral months,  and  was  offered  the  charge  of 
its  church.  This  be  declined,  and,  in  the 
following  year,  removed  to  Boston.  Before 
its  close,  however,  he  went  to  Ipswich  to 
ofllciate  as  pastor  of  the  churcn  in  that 
place.  While  there,  he  wrote  various 
works,  which  procured  him  much  reputa- 
tion. In  165S2,  he  was  solicited  to  become 
the  minister  of  the  church  in  Boston ;  but 
the  inhabitants  of  Ipswich  would  not 
grant  him  a  dismission,  notwithstanding 
several  councils,  called  upon  the  occasion, 
advised  his  removal  to  the  capital ;  and  it 
was  not  until  a  council,  summoned  ex- 
pressly by  the  eovemor  and  magistrates, 
had  lent  the  weight  of  its  authority  to  that 
of  the  others,  tiiat  his  flock  consented  to 
part  with  him.  From  that  period,  he 
continued,  during  the  rest  of  his  life,  to  be 
the  minister  of  Boston.  In  February, 
1662,  he  went  to  England  as  one  of  two 
agents  of  the  colony  to  address  Charles  II, 
after  his  restoration,  and  returned  in  Sep- 
tember of  the  same  year.  They  brought 
with  them  a  letter  from  the  king,  in  which 
he  promised  to  confirm  the  charter,  but 
required  that  the  administration  of  justice 
should  be  in  his  name,  and  that  all  perMiis 
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of  good  and  bonoBt  lives  should  be  admil- 
ted  to  the  flacFament  of  the  Loid's  stipper, 
and  their  children  to  baptism.  There 
was  something  in  this  requisition  repug- 
nant to  the  feelings  of  the  colonists,  and 
the  agents,  although  they  had  endeavored 
to  execute  their  mission  with  fidelity, 
were  treated  coldly.  This  circumstance 
sank  so  deep  in  the  heart  of  Mr.  Norton, 
that  it  is  supposed  to  have  hastened  his 
death,  which  took  place  suddenly,  April  5, 
1663,  in  the  fifty  Hwventh  year  of  hm  age. — 
Mr.  Norton  was  a  man  of  talents  and  great 
attainmeniBL  His  works  are  numerous, 
and  cave  him  distinction  in  his  time.  The 
first  Latin  book  ever  written  in  this  coun- 
try proceeded  fiom  bis  pen.  It  was  an 
answer  to  a  number  of  questions  relating 
to  church  government,  which  bad  been 
sent  over  fix>m  Holland  by  William  Apol- 
lonus,  and  was  drawn  up  at  the  request 
of  the  ministers  of  New  England.  He 
was  an  acute  and  subtle  controversialiBt, 
and  was  fond  of  exercising  his  fiiculties  in 
that  way.  One  of  his  treatises  was 
acainst  the  Quakers,  entided  The  Heart  of 
New  Enj^d  rent  by  the  Blasphemies  of 
the  present  Generation.  It  is  even  sup- 
posed that  his  mistaken  zeal  prompted 
turn  to  encourage  the  persecution  which 
that  sect  endurra.  At  all  events,  he  was 
hicfaly  obnoxious  to  them,  as  may  be 
inferred  from  the  circumstance  that,  after 
his  decease,  they  made  a  representation  to 
the  kin|^  and  peirliament,  that  **  John  Nor- 
ton, chief  priest  in  Bosbm,  by  the  imme- 
diate power  of  the  Lord,  was  smitten,  and 
died.*^  In  temper,  Mr.  Norton  was  natu- 
rally irascible,  but  be  obtained  the  con- 
trol over  bis  passions  to  such  a  degree  as 
to  be  remarked  for  the  general  meekness 
and  courts^  of  his  deoieanor. 

OccoM,  Dampson,  reverend,  a  Moheimn 
Indian,  bom  in  the  township  of  Montvflle, 
veas  one  of  the  aboiigines  eaucated  in  the 
school  of  the  reverend  Eleazer  Wheelock, 
at  Lebanon,  in  Connecticut  He  made 
such  progress  in  knowledge,  and  conduct- 
ed himself  BO  well,  that  he  received  a  reg- 
ular ordination  from  the  presbytery  of 
Suffolk,  on  Lcmg  Island.  Soon  after,  he 
became  a  missionary,  and  preached  for 
some  time  to  the  Indians.  On  his  return 
from  them,  be  began  to  preach  in  the 
country  near  Lebanon,  and  attracted 
crowded  audiences.  Doctoc  Dwight,  in 
his  Travels,  mentions  that  he  beam  him 
twice.  His  discourses,  he  says,  were  de- 
cent, and  his  utterance  in  some  degree 
eloquent  Not  long  after  he  began  to 
preach,  he  was  sent  to  England  by  doctor 
Wheeiock,  in  company  with  a  Mr.  Whit- 


akar,  to  solicit  benefiustions  for  a  college 
to  be  erected  in  the  wilderness,  and  de- 
voted principally  to  the  education  of  In- 
dian youth.  His  appearance  excited  a 
great  sensadon  in  England,  and  tbe  suc- 
cess of  his  solicitations  surpassed  the  most 
sanguine  expectations,  buring  several 
years  of  the  latter  portion  of  his  life,  he 
resided  within  the  bounds  of  the  presby- 
tery of  Albany.  He  died  honored  and 
lamented. 

Ocelot  {fdu  pmMiiy  Linn.).  This 
beautiftjl  but  savage  animal  holds  a  mid- 
dle rank  between  the  leopard  and  the 
common  cat.  The  body  is  about  three 
feet  in  length,  and  the  tail  about  one ; 
height  about  eighteen  inches.  Its  upper 
parts  are  of  a  bright  tawny  color ;  sides 
whitish,  marked  with  longitudinal  stripes 
of  black,  or  rather  with  a  series  of  elongated 
spots  with  Mack  margins  and  dark,  tawny 
centre.  A  Uack  stripe  extends  along  the 
back  finm  the  head  to  the  tail ;  there  is 
also  a  black  band  from  the  nostrils  to  the 
comers  of  the  eyes;  the  forehead  is  spot- 
ted with  black ;  the  legs  are  whitish,  varied 
with  small  black  spots;  the  tail  is  abo 
marked  with  black  spots,  which  are 
largest  near  its  end.  The  ocek>t  is  a  na- 
tive of  various  parts  of  South  America.  It 
preys  on  the  sinaller  animals  and  birds,  in 
the  chase  of  the  latter  of  which  it  is  emi- 
nently successful.  In  its  habits,  it  resem- 
bles all  the  cat  kind,  lying  concealed 
during  the  day,  and  issuias  forth  at  night 
to  pursue  its  prey.  The  female  is  not  as 
disdnctly  maned  as  the  male,  nor  as  fero- 
cious. She  produces  two  young  at  a  lit- 
ter. The  ocelot  is  readily  tamed,  but 
never  entirely  loses  its  natural  savageness 
of  temper.  In  fact,  in  this  animal,  as  in 
all  others  of  the  genus,  not  even  excepting 
the  domestic  cat,  however  their  ferocious 
habits  may  be  subdoed  by  coercion  and 
kindness,  it  will  invariably  be  found  that 
their  savage  nature  will  betray  itself  on 
the  slightest  provocation,  and  that  their 
thirst  for  blood  is  unconquerable. 

Otraiito,  Duke  op,  better  known  bv 
the  name  of  Ja»qfh  Fouehi,*  If^  in  general, 
history  does  not  venture  to  judge  eminent 
men  by  the  views  of  earlier  or  later  peri- 
ods, but  estimates  them  according  to  tlie 
character  of  their  a^e,  this  is  the  more 
necessary  in  co^^idenug  the  great  cliarac- 

*  The  above  article  \n  extracted  from  a  manu 
script  hiofi;n4)hy  of  the  duke  of  Otraiito,  written 
by  a  g^nlleman  for  a  long  time  coDoectod  witu 
the  di^e,  and  cnjoyine  his  confidence.  We  re* 
gret  that  we  are  not  able  to  give  the  whole,  be- 
cause a  detailed  account  is  necessary  to  a  fiiU 
understanding  of  the  reasons  and  causes  of  deep- 
ly-laid political! 
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ten  of  a  period  whose  annals  are  not  yet 
doeed.    Fouch^  belongs  entirely  to  the 
age  of  the  French  revolution.    History 
hss  exposed  the  nature  and  progress  of 
that  great  event,  so  fiir,  at  leasts  as  to  show 
that  the  characters  belonging  to  it  must 
not  be  judged  by  the  same  caterion  as 
men  whose  lot  was  cast  in  a  time  of 
peace  and  order.    Fouch6  must  not,  there- 
fore, be  judged  according  to  a  German  or 
American  standard,  nor  by  the  state  of 
af&irs  in  1817  or  1788,  any  more  than  the 
French  nation  itself,  whose  evil  genius 
presided  over  his  destiny  also ;  stui  less 
should  he  be  condemned  merely  on  the 
testimony  of  the  revolution,  which  is  ren- 
dered suspicious  by  its  wild  character  of 
passion  and  delusion,  of  fiilsehood  and  vio- 
lence— a  character  equally  at  variance  with 
the  moral  and  political  institutions  of  so- 
ciety, and  with  a  due  regard  for  truth. 
Even  his  enemies  must  allow  that  he  pre- 
vented much  evil,  and  that,  also,  on  more 
than  one  important  occasion,  he  opposed 
Napoleon  with  firmness.   Joseph  Fouch^ 
born  at  Nantes,  May  9,  1763,  and  edu- 
cated, from  the  age  of  nine  yean,  by  the 
fathers  of  the  oratory  in  his  native  place, 
was  intended  for  the  profession  of  his 
ftther— a  sea-captain.     As  he  was  not, 
however,  strong  enouffh  to  bear  the  hard- 
ships of  a  sea  life,  he  prosecuted   his 
studies  at  Paris.    He  then  taught  meta- 
phyncs,  physics  and  mathematics,  in  the 
academies  at  Juilly,  Arras  and  Vendome, 
and,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  college  of  Nantes. 
He  was  never  a  priest,  but  was  married 
before  the   revolution.     In    September, 
1792,  he  was  chosen  member  of  the  con- 
vention by  the  department  of  the  Lower 
Seine,  and,  September  20,  1792,  he  ap- 
peared for  the  fiist  time  in  the  Jacobin 
club  at  Paris.    In  the  period  of  his  life 
which  now  begins,  two  acts  are  particu- 
larly prominent — bis  vote  for  the  death 
of  the  king  without  appeal  to  the  nation, 
and  his  mission  with  Collot  d^Herbois  to 
Lyons.    The  first  he  always  considered 
as  an  act  of  political  necessi^.    ^  If,"  said 
he,  to  the  last  of  his  life,  without  exulta- 
tion or  regret,  **  the  vote  of  the  Mounuin 
was  not  the  most  generous,  it  was  certain- 
ly the  most  consistent,  and,  in  the  situa- 
tion of  the  country,  with  Europe  armed 
against  her,  the  most  politic"    As  to  the 
second,  great  as  our  horror  must  be  at  this 
foul  stain  on  the  page  of  histoiy,  we  must 
remember  also,  that  he  was  but  the  sec- 
ondary agent  in  this  mission,  which  hd 
wrote  to  the  convention  to  decline,  but 
was  not  permitted  to  do  so ;  and  that,  after 


his  return  from  Lyons,  he  was  furiously 
attacked  by  Collot  dUerbois,  Couthon 
and  Robespierre,  membeis  of  the  com- 
mittee of  public  safety!  Collot,  as  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  had  been  charged 
particularly  with  the  execution  of  the 
decree  against  Lyons,  and  was  the  chief 
of  the  mission.  Before  Fouch6  was  em- 
ployed in  this  dreadful  business,  he  had 
been  sent  to  the  department  of  the  Aube, 
and,  at  another  time,  to  that  of  the  Ni^vre, 
to  quell  the  insurrectionary  spirit,  which 
he  did  without  violence.  It  was  in  the 
latter  department  that  he  suffered  an  in- 
scription to  be  placed  over  the  gate  of  the 
grave-yard  of  Nevers,  running  thus — La 
morf  Mi  un  Ammietif  ^fernef ;  and  when  he  re- 
turned, he  was  accused  of  materialism,  in 
the  convention,  by  Robespierre  !  Fouch^'s 
name,  after  lus  return  finom  Lyons,  in 
1795,  was  erased  firom  the  list  of  the 
Jacobin  club,  of  which  he  had  been  presi- 
dent This  was  in  consequence  of  his 
havinff  united  himself  with  the  opponents 
to  Robespierre's  tyrannv,  Tallien,  Legen- 
dre,&^  But,  after  the  M  of  Robespierre, 
on  the  9th  Thermidor,  those  who  had 
overthrown  him  separated  again  into  two 
parties,  one  of  which  professed  strict 
democratic  principles,  and  conspired  to  re- 
gam  possession  of  power:  this  was  called 
tiie  conspiracy  of  Babeuf  Fouch6  be- 
longed to  this  party,  and,  having  been  de- 
nounced as  a  terrorist  to  the  convention, 
on  the  proposition  of  Boissy-d'Anglas,  an 
accusation  against  him  was  voteid,  Au- 
gust 9, 1795.  He  now  withdrew  into  ob- 
scurity until  the  general  amnesty  accom- 
panying the  constitution  of  the  year  HI, 
when  he  went,  with  his  family,  to  the 
Valine  de  Montmorency,  where  he  lived 
in  perfect  retiremelit,not  having  increased 
his  fortune  by  bis  public  employments, 
until,  in  179o,  the  directory  appointed 
him  French  minister  to  the  Cisalpine 
republic,  where  he  rendered  much  service 

»f  opposing  the  plans  of  Austria,  &c.,  in 
pper  Italy ;  but  a  diplomatic  note  which 
he  addressed  to  the  Cisalpine  govern- 
ment on  this  subject,  caused  his  recall,  to 
which  he  objected,  and  he  was  supported  by 
the  commander  of  the  Italian  army,  Jou- 
bert,  his  particular  friend.  The  directovy, 
whose  conduct  in  this  afibir  disgusted 
Fouch^,  were  obliged  to  treat  with  him. 
The  impressions  which  he  had  received 
undoubtediv  bad  a  great  influence  on  his 
ftiture  conduct  After  the  members  of 
the  directory  were  changed,  Fouch^  was 
made  ambassador  to  the  Hague,  and 
there  received  his  appointment  as  minis- 
ter of  the  police,  in  1799,  when  France 
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was  in  a  most  critical  sittiatioii.  Hia  tint 
meamire  waa  to  break  up  tbe  Jacobin 
club.  Fiance,  at  that  time,  waa  tottering 
lietween  two  abysKa,  the  retuin  of  the 
Bourbonaand  the  anareby  of  revolution. 
Men  like  Fouch^  Si^yefl^  &C.,  saw  that  a 
stable  ffoveranient  waa  the  most  urgent 
want  of  the  countiy.  To  establiah  liMnJ 
institutiona,  and  to  retain  the  conquesta, 
which  wete  on  the  point  of  being  loat, 
required  a  maa  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment  who  waa  both  a  g^eral  and  a  atatea- 
iiiau.  Bonaparte  waa  in  Egypt,  Moreau 
refused,  Joobert  accepted  the  call,  but  the 
battle  of  Novi,  Auguat  7, 1799,  put  an  end 
to  his  life  and  the  plana  of  his  frieuda. 
Tbe  dangers  of  the  state  increaaed ;  Bona- 
parte appeared  on  the  coast  of  Provence ; 
Fouche,  witbout  hesitation,  joined  the 
young  general.  Tbe  consular  govern- 
ment waa  established,  and,  thoueh  t)ie  de- 
plorable state  of  things  induced  niany  to 
rally  it)dnd  tlio  fiiet  conaul,  hia  increasinff 
power  soon  filled  them  with  fear,  and 
thia  circumstance  afibrds  a  reason  for 
Fouch^'s  great  popularity.  He  waa  con- 
sidered by  many  aa  a  auanutee  of  demo- 
cratic principles.  Fouch^  was  made 
minister  of  the  police,  and  rendered 
himself  useful  in  the  highest  denee,  by 
the  detection  of  royalist  and  Jacobin 
projects  and  conroiraciea.  He  frustrated 
tbe  conspiracy  of  Arena,  Cenacchi  and 
Topino-Lebrun,  brought  the  contrivers 
of  tbe  infernal  machine  to  trial,  and 
proved  it  to  have  been  a  contrivance  of 
the  aristocracy.  Napoleon  was  much  in 
fear  of  the  conspiracies  of  the  Jacobins ; 
Fouch^  did  not  agree  with  him,  and 
thought  them  dangeroua  only  in  propor- 
tion as  tlie  independence  or  liberty  of  tbe 
country  waa  threatened ;  but  he  considei^ 
cd  the  royalists  very  formidable.  He  was 
indefiitigable  in  tracing  out  conspiracies ; 
and)  so  fiir  from  inventing  them  in  order 
to  throw  more  power  into  the  bands  of 
the  government,  bis  often  repeated  prin- 
ciple was,  that  '^a  new  government  al- 
ways dates  only  from  the  conspiracy  last 
detected,  because  such  a  discovery  necea- 
$Htriiy  calls  again  in  question  what  has 
liecii  settled,  and,  therefore,  shakes  that 
which  was  already  considered  firm." 
Some  months  afler  tbe  peace  of  Amiens 
(concluded  March  25, 1802),  tbe  ministry 
of  the  police  was  added  to  that  of  justice. 
Fouche  was  made  senator,  and  remained 
almost  two  years  without  employment 
What  had  been  the  principles  of  his  office, 
may  be  seen  from  his  circulars.  The 
conspiracies  of  Pich^^,  Geoige  Cadou- 
dai,  &c^  and  the  excitement  occasioned 


fajr  them,  obliged  Napoleon  to  re-B|ipoiBt 
Fouch^,  in  July,  1804,  though  Savary  n- 
tained  the  charge  of  the  secret  polioa  In 
this  period  happened  the  death  of  c^»- 
tain  Wright,  wlych  has  been  laid  lo 
Fouch^  because  he  had  the  command 
of  the  Temple  in  which  Wright  was 
imprisoned;  but  the  police  had  not  the 
sole  care  of  the  Temple ;  auch  a  deed  ia 
net  conaiaient  with  Fouch^'a  character, 
and  DO  BufBcient  motive  baa  ever  been 
aarigned  for  his  committing  it  Picb^gru, 
in  April,  1804,  had  been  found  strangled 
in  the  Temple,  at  a  time  when  Fouche 
waa  not  miniater  of  police.  Fouch^  la- 
bored aasiduoualy  to  make  Napoleon^ 
victories  a  meana  of  attaching  the  timid  to 
the  empire,  and  thua  of  thwarting  all  tbe 
hopea  of  the  Bouriions.  In  1806,  Pniaaia 
concluded  a  secret  treaty  with  Great 
Britain,  which,  aa  Foiicfa^  knew,  was 
equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war  against 
France.  It  waa  of  great  importance  to 
get  possession  of  this  insnrument  Fou- 
che took  bis  measures  so  well,  that  tbe 
disffuiaed  courier,  who  carried  it  conceal- 
ed m  the  bpttom  of  a  coach,  waa  attacked 
by  his  agents  on  the  road  from  Hamburg 
to  Beriin,  and  deprived  of  the  document. 
The  battle  of  Jena,  with  its  momentous 
effects,  was  the  conseouence.  The  peace 
of  Tdait  waa  concluded.  The  emperor 
seemed  at  the  summit  of  his  glory,  and 
Fouch^  constantly  advised  him  to  turn 
hia  chief  attention  to  the  internal  condi- 
tion of  France,  to  eataUiah  new  inadm- 
tiona,and  to  develope  the  old.  It  aeemed 
alao  neceasary  to  him,  that  Napoleon 
ahould  leave  issue  of  his  own  to  succeed 
bim.  He  advised  a  divorce,  and  a  marriage 
with  a  Russian  princeaa ;  he  waa  always 
oppoaed  to  a  marria^  with  a  daughter 
ofthehouae  of  Auatna.  Talleyrsnd  per- 
auaded  Napoleon  to  aecure  Spain.  An 
opportunity  was  afforded  by^  the  revo- 
luuon  of  Madrid;  Napoleoii  marched 
to  Spain ;  Austria  declared  war ;  Napo- 
leon deputed  for  the  campaign  of  1809. 
France,  without  troops,  waa  left  under  tbe 
regency  of  a  council,  under  the  presidency 
of  one  of  Napoleon's  brotbeia.  Foucbi^ 
had  the  port-folios  of  the  interior  and  the 
police.  An  English  fleet,  with  an  army  on 
board,  appeared  before  Flushing,  and 
threatened  Belgium ;  the  danger  waa  im- 
minent ;  a  council  was  held,  and  when 
Fouch^  proposed,  as  the  only  efifectual 
measure,  to  give  the  command  to  Bona- 
dotte,  who  had  been  in  disgrace  aince  the 
batde  of  Wagram,  the  areh-chanceUor 
Gambac^r^  objected  to  the  measure  in 
these  words — <*  You  are  gomg  to  divulge  a 
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rt  staM  secret ;  it  rnust  not  be  known 
the  empire  can  beeaved  by  any  body 
but  the  emperor."  However,  the  danter 
became  greater,  and  Foiicfa^  waa  left  at  fib- 
erty  to  call  the  national  guards  to  ermfl,  and 
to  ffive  the  command,  on  his  own  respon- 
aibuity,  to  Banadotte — measures  which 
were  crowned  with  the  fullest  success. 
When  the  emperor  returned,  every  one 
expected  the  disgrace  of  Foucb^,  whom 
be  had  made,  before  his  departure,  duke 
of  OtFsnto;  but  the  emperpr,  on  the  con- 
trary, spoke  of  him  at  court,  to  M.  Fon- 
tanes,  as  un  htmme  ptodigieuz.  Whether, 
however.,  the  activity  and  popuiarihr  of 
the  minister«hJB  union  with  ^madotte, 
or  his  strenuous  opposition  to  a  maniage 
with  an  Austrian  prineessi  gave  umbrage 
to  Napoleon,  or  whether  the  only  cause 
of  Fouch^'s  disgrace  was  the  following, 
we  shall  not  attempt  to  decide.  After 
hostilities  had  begun  again  with  England, 
Napoleon  had  tried  several  times  to  enter 
into  negotiations  with  the  British  minister, 
but  insnted  that  they  should  bog^in  under 
his  name,  while  the  English  minister  said 
that  that  woukl  be  agreeing  to  a  point 
which  was  only  to  be  settled  by  treaty, 
namely,  the  aduiowledgment  of  Napoleon 
as  emperor.  Peace  vna  desirable,  and,  as 
the  biography  before  us  states,  the  duke 
of  Otranto,  with  the  full  Consent  of  Napo- 
leon, sent  an  agent  (an  Irish  officer  of  the 
name  of  Fagan)  to  the  marquisof  Wdlea- 
ky,  to  promote  a  mutual  understanding. 
Napoleon  distrusted  his  minister,  and  sev- 
eral times  attempted  to  carry  on  the  nego- 
tiations himself^  but  waa  always  unsuo- 
oessfuL  This  irritated  him,  so  that,  in  a 
council  held  on  this  subject,  he  went  so 
far  as  to  say,  Cut  Mp  de  deux  empertvrs. 
The  duke  of  Otranto  received  orders  to 
discontinue  the  negotiation,  and  to  give 
up  all  the  correspondence  connected  with 
it,  and  the  names  of  his  agenta  The  cor- 
respondence was  given  up,  but  not  the 
names  of  his  agents,  and  the  merchants 
through  whom  it  had  been  carried  on 
(Ouvrard  in  Paris,  and  Hope  in  Amstei^ 
dam),  because  ho  considered  the  transac- 
tion as  strictly  oonfidentiaL  Ouvrard's 
arrest  was  occasioned  only  by  vague  sus- 
pidons.  June  3,  1810,  Mivary  (duke  of 
kovigo)  was  made  minister  of  police, 
and  Fouch^  governor  of  Rome,  before 
he  went  there,  the  emperor  wished  to  take 
firom  him  certain  ordeis  which  he  had 
given  him  respecting  his  ministry;  but 
3ie  duke  of  Otranto  declared  that  he  had 
burned  them,  and  hastened  to  Italy,  where 
he  received  an  invitation  from  the  com- 
mander of  a  British  man-of-war  to  go  to 
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England  with  all  possible  guarantees  fit>m 
the  British  government;  but  he  refused 
the  ofier,  and  determined  to  remain,  at 
all  risks,  in  Italy.  He  #bs  soon  recalled 
to  France,  and  banished  to  Aix,  the  capi- 
tal of  his  senatorship^  where  he  lived  a 
whole  year  retued,  when  he  was  permit- 
ted to  return  to  his  estate,  on  condition  of 
not  appearing  in  Paris.  He  now,  in  1811, 
lost  hjs  wife--a  loss  which  he  severely  felt. 
The  conspiracy  of  Mallet  (q.  v.),  while 
Napoleon  was  in  Rusaa,  showed  the 
insufficiency  of  the  existing  police.  Ev- 
ety  thing  depended  upon  tte  life  of  Na- 
poleon. Taileyrand,  Dalberg,  and  others, 
formed  plans  with  reference  to  what 
miichl  take  place,  and  vrished  lo 
unite  with  the  duke  of  Otrai^,  who, 
however,  in  an  interview,  became  con- 
vinced of  the  msufficiency  of  their  pro- 
iects.  In  1813,  the  duke  was  fixed  upon 
by  Napoleon  to  receive  the  temporary  di- 
rection of  a  new  government,  the  centre  of 
which  would  have  been  Berlin,  if  Prussia 
had  been  conquered,  as  Napoleon  hoped, 
after  the  battles  of  Liitzen  and  Bautzen. 
The  duke  arrived  at  Dresden,  when  the 
French,  having  been  repulsed  ftom  Ber- 
lin, had  concentratie4  tnemsdves  at  that 
point  It  was  intended  that  he  should 
negotiate  With  Austria  at  Prague,  but  he 
saw  that  the  die  was  cast,  and  refused, 
and  he  was  sent  to  lUyria  as  govemor- 

reral ;  but  he  was  soon  compelled,  by 
events  of  the  war,  to  return  to  France. 
English  agents  had  succeeded  in  render- 
ing the  king  of  Naples  (Murat)  disafiected 
to  the  cause  of  Napoleon,  by  convincing 
him  that  the  emperor  would  be  ruined  by 
his  ambition.  Napoleon  sent  the  duke  of 
Otranto  to  regain  the  confidence  of  the 
king  to  his  cause.  He  fbuxid  the  court 
had  given  up  NapoleoA  as  lost;  and  so 
much  vras  the  duke's  influence  feared, 
that  the  allies  immediately  aereed  to  eve-* 
ry  thine  which  Joachim  (Murat|  asked. 
The  duke  of  Ontmto  now  advised  him  to 
endeavor  to  unite  Italy,  and  make  it  inde- 
pendent of  Austria  by  the  aid  of  England. 
The  duke  then  returned  to  France,  and 
arrived  at  Paris  a  few  days  after  the 
declaration  of  the  senate,  that  Napoleon 
had  forfeited  the  throne.  He  lived  retired 
during  Ae  first  restorationi  a  witness  of 
the  wretched  policy  of  the  Bourbons, 
Deeming  the  proximity  of  the  deposed 
emperor  a  sreat  evil,  and  that  his  restora- 
tion would  be  disastrous,  he  wrote  a 
prophetie  letter  to  the  ex-emperor,  advis- 
mg  nim  to  tfo  to  the  U.  States,  for  his  own 
sake  and  that  of  the  adherents  to  the 
piincipleB  of  the  revolution.    When  Na- 
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poleoo  returned  from  Elba,  the  Idog  tought 
for  Buppoit  from  FoucIk^  who  had  an 
interview  with  Monsieur  at  the  house  of 
the  duke  of  Dalheig ;  but  he  declared  it 
too  late.  Bourrienne,  prefect  of  polioe  at 
Paris,  then  gave  orders  to  airest  him. 
Fouch^  escaped,  and  joined  Napoleon, 
who  a  third  time  made  him  minister  of 
Dolice.  The  congress  of  Vienna  declared 
Napoleon  an  outlaw.  He  authorized 
Fouch^  to  beffin  secret  communications 
with  Mettemich,  by  way  of  Basle,  because 
no  open  communication  was  possible ;  and, 
says  our  biographv,  it  was  even  one  of 
the  conditions  of  the  negotiation  that,  eve- 
ry thing  should  be  excluded  from  the 
conferences  which  had  relation  to  Napo- 
leon. A  letter  carried  by  a  certain  Hedel- 
hoffer  to  the  duke  of  Otranto,  from  Met- 
temich, stated  that  he  would  exert  him- 
self to  induce  the  congress  to  listen,  not  to 
Napoleon,  but  to  the  wishes  of  France, 
respecting  its  government  Chance  made 
Napoleon  acquainted  vrith  the  feet  that 
the  duke  had  received  a  letter.  He  asked 
for  it,  and  immediately  attempted  to  cany 
on  the  negotiations  himself;  but  no  an- 
swer whatever  was  received  to  his  com- 
munications, so  that  Napoleon  came  to  re- 
gard the  whole  afUr  as  a  piece  of  treach- 
erv.  The  battle  of  Waterloo  showed  the 
whole  danger  of  France.  The  chamber 
elected  five  members  as  a  provisionary 

Sovemment,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  the 
uke  of  Otranto.  It  is  against  his  con- 
duct at  this  period  that  the  charge  of 
treachery  has  heen  brought  most  positive- 
ly. His  biographer,  by  a  long  statement 
of  fects,  endeavors  to  show  that,  in  the 
'  condition  of  France  at  that  time,  with  Eu- 
rope armed  against  her,  the  |m>visionary 
government  were  obliged  to  act  as  they 
did.  Fouch^'s  whole  endeavor  v?as, 
among  many  evils,  to  choose  the  least 
The  raarshais  decided  that  Paris  was  not 
tenable,  and  a  civil  war  would  have  totally 
mined  the  country,  then  occupied  by  for- 
eign armies.  The  Bourbons  returned 
with  the  foreigners,  and  eveir  thing  was 
to  be  feared  from  the  fuiy  of  the  royalistB ; 
and,  if  the  duke  of  Otranto^  motive  in 
accepting  the  ministry  of  police,  was  to 
prevent  civil  dissensions  as  feras  possible, 
and  to  give  to  a  revengeful  administration 
some  alloy  of  reason,  such  a  sacrifice  of 
reputation  to  patriotism  must  be  regarded 
as  truly  nobie.  He  accepted  the  port- 
folio expressly  on  the  condition  laid  aown 
by  Talleyrand,  that  no  vengeance  should 
be  taken.  The  party  which  considered 
themselves  deceived  by  him  became  his 
bitterest  enemies.    Whatever  may  be  the 


opinion  of  this  step  of  the  duke,  no  one 
denies  that  he  prevented  much  eviL  He 
advised  the  king  to  adopt  the  natioiial  col- 
ors. '•Why,"  said  the  king,  "should  1 
change  my  colors  fer  another?"  **J^ 
que  penomie  m/ire  que  V.M.ne  pmsst  k 
prendre/*  answered  the  duke  of  Otranto. 
The  court  of  the  Tuileries  soon  became 
what  it  had  been — a  fecus  of  arrogance 
and  reven^  The  number  of  victims 
demanded  is  supposed  to  have  amounted 
to  aOOO:  Fouch6  had  it  reduced  to  a  few, 
whom,  with  all  his  exertion,  he  could 
not  save.  Hence  the  motley  list,  which 
some  have  considered  as  drawn  up  by  the 
minister  to  show  his  power!  His  ene- 
mies say  that  he  should  have  reftised  to 
sign  a  list  containing  the  names  of  his 
own  fiiends,  and  of  persons  who  had  been 
induced  by  his  advice  to  act  the  part  fer 
which  they  were  then  proscribed.  ISs 
fiiends  sav  that  his  abandoning  the  port- 
felio  would  have  been  the  death-wamni 
of  many  more.  Tatteyranl  and  Otranto 
did  not  sit  in  the  house  of  peers  when 
Ney  was  tried,  excuang  themselves  on 
account  of  their  participation  in  the  ordi- 
nance. At  this  time  (loI5)  the  duke  of 
Otranto  married  a  second  wife,  a  buly 
named  De  Gaatellane.  Her  fiunily  be- 
longed to  the  nobility  before  the  revolu- 
tion ;  and  though  he  might:  if  his  intention 
had  been  to  unite  hiinself  mora  closely 
with  the  royalists,  have  easily  connected 
himself  with  a  much  more  dtstinguished 
femily,  yet,  under  existing  circumstances, 
this  step  was  considered  by  the  liberals  as 
an  expression  of  hostility  to  them.  France 
¥ras  then  in  a  most  deplorable  state: 
England  and  Russia  were  waging  war 
against  each  other  in  the  French  couneiL 
'Ae  opposition  attack^  the  government 
on  account  of  this  foreign  influence, 
against  vriiich  the  duke  of  Otranto  inces- 
santly struggled.  In  this  state  of  things, 
with  the  view  of  trying  the  effect  of  an 
appeal  to  puUic  opinion,  he  presented 
two  reports  to  the  kin^— one  on  the  rela- 
tions of  the  foreign  armies  to  the  kingdom, 
their  claims,  &c ;  the  second  on  the  re- 
sources left  to  France,  partieulariy  the 
k94e  en  moMe,  in  which,  of  course,  the 
royalist  party  could  not  form  an  important 
item.  The  immediate  consequence  was 
the  union  of  the  royalistB  and  foreign 
powers  to  displace  the  duke.  Talley- 
rand offered  him  a  mission  to  the  U. 
States,  where  he  wished  to  live ;  but  his 
wife^  disinclination,  and  his  anxiety  fer 
the  education  of  his  children,  prevented 
it  He  was  then  sent  as  minister  to  Dres- 
den, but  not  finr  a  king  time,    in  1816,  he 
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WBSCompriwd  in  the  law  against  the  regi- 
cides, and  the  court  of  Saxony  was  not 
strong  enough  to  protect  him.  He  then 
retired  to  Phigue,  Lintz,  and,  at  hist,  to 
Trieste,  where  he  died,  Dec.  26,  1820, 
without  complaint  or  regret,  leaving  his 
character  to  be  setd^  by  histoiy. 
Fouch^'s  life  is  one  of  the  most  important 
parts  of  the  history  of  the  time  in  which 
lie  lived.  He  was  a  highly  estimable  &- 
ther  and  husband,  and  educated  his  chil- 
dren with  the  greatest  care.  His  whofe 
private  life  is  irreproachable.  He  loved 
justice,  and  enjoyed  the  good  opinion 
of  the  most  of^iosite  parties.  His  coun- 
tenance was  expressive  of  penetration 
and  decision.  He  was  of  the  middle  size, 
rather  thin,  of  firm  health,  and  strong 
nerves.  The  tones  of  his  voice  were 
somewhat  hollow  and  harsh ;  in  speech, 
he  was  vehement,  determined  and  lively ; 
in  his  whole  appearance  he  was  plain  and 
simple.  The  Mhtunns  dt  Job.  FouelU^ 
Due  d^OtrwnU^  etc  (Sd  part,  Brussels, 
1824),  which  appeared  at  Paris,  1824,  are 
not  acknowledged  by  his  sons,  who  pros- 
ecuted  the   publisher,  and   gained   the 


Otsteb;  a  well  known  edible  shell- 
fish, belonging  to  the  genus  001^'ea,  occur- 
ring in  most  parts  of  the  world.  The  Eu- 
ropean oyster  (O.  tduUs),  which  forms  a 
considerable  article  of  trade  on  the  coasts 
of  Engkmd  and  France,  is  generally  taken 
by  dredging,  after  which  the  aninials  are 
placed  in  pits  formed  for  the  purpose,  fur- 
nished with  sluices^  through  which,  at 
spillig  tides,  the  water  is  suffered  to  flow. 
In  these  •receptacles,  they  acquire  the 
green  tinge  so  remarkable  in  the  European 
oyster,  and  which  is  considered  as  adding 
to  their  value.  This  cok>r,  which  at  one 
time  was  supposed  to  be  owing  to  some 
mineral  impregnation,  has  recently  been 
ascertained  to  arise  fit>m  the  eof2/mMe,and 
other  marine  vegetable  matter,  on  which 
the  animal  feeds.  The  oysters  brought  to 
the  different  markets  in  the  U.  States  are 
furnished  by  several  species,  virhich  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  discriminate,  and  are 
known  among  the  venders  and  epicures 
of  this  food  by  appellations  derived  from 
the  places  from  whence  they  are  brought 
The  business  of  taking  these  shell-fish 
employs  a  great  number  of  hazuks  and  no 
inconnderable  amount  of  tonnage.  In 
many  places,  oysters  are  pUmiedj  as  it  is 
called  ;  that  is,  large  artificial  beds  are 
formed  in  favorable  situations,  vrfaere  they 
are  permitted  to  fiitten  and  bcrease.  The 
breeding  time  of  oysters  is  in  April  or 
May,  firoin  which  time  to  July  or  August, 


the  oysters  are  said  to  be  skk^  or  inp^ 
ndUu  This  is  known  by  the  appearance 
of  a  milky  substance  in  the  gills.  Oysters 
attain  a  size  fit  fer  the  table  in  about  a  year 
and  a  hal^  and  are  in  their  prime  at  three 
years  of  a^^  though  what  the  natural 
term  of  their  lives  may  be,  it  is  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  determine  with  any  de- 
^ee  of  accuracy.  Many  curious  discus- 
sions have  arisen  as  to  whether  oysters 
possessed  the  faculty  of  locomotion.  It  is 
well  knovim  that,  in  general,  they  are 
firmly  attached  to  stones,  or  to  each  other ; 
and  it  has  been  stated,  and  generally  be- 
lieved, that  they  were  not  endowed  with 
any  powers  of  changing  their  position. 
From  the  observations  and  experiments 
of  naturalists,  however,  it  appears  that 
they  can  move  from  place  to  place  by 
suddenly  closing  their  shells,  and  thus 
electing  the  water  contained  between 
them  with  sufficient  force  to  throw  them- 
selves backward,  or  in  a  lateral  direction. 
Oysters  form  the  basis  of  ^any  culinaiy 

SieparBtions,  but  are  much  more  digesti- 
e  in  their  raw  state  than  after  any  mode 
of  cooking  them,  as  this  process,  in  a  mat 
measure,  deprives  them  of  the  nouriraing 
animal  jelly  which  forms  so  larve  &  por- 
tion of  their  substance.  The  shell  of^the 
oyster  is  composed  of  carbonate  of  lime 
and  animal  matter,  and  was,  at  one  time, 
supposed  to  posaefls  peculiar  medical 
|m>perties;  but  analysis  has  shown  that 
the  only  advantage  of  these  animal  car- 
bonates of  lime  over  those  from  the  min- 
eral kin^om^  arises  fix>m  theur  containing 
no  adnuxture  of  any  metallic  substance. 
The  lime  obtained  from  the  calcination  of 
oyster  shells^  thoagh  exceedingly  pure  and 
white,  is  better  suited  for  work  which 
does  not  require  great  tenacity,  as  for 
plastering  rooms,  than  for  the  commoi> 
purposes  of  building,  as  it  does  not  form 
as  hard  a  compound  with  sand  as  the 
mineral  limes. 

Paca  (ecdogemu) ;  a  genus  of  animals 
inhabiting  South  America,  Uving  in  the 
woods,  in  the  vicinity  of  water,  concealing 
themselves  in  superficial  burrows,  which 
have  three  openings  to  them.  They  are 
thick  set,  and  of  a  clumsy  form,  and,  when 
full  grown,  measure  fmout  two  feet  in 
length  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  bocly,  and  about  one  foot  in 
height  both  before  and  behind;  for,  al- 
though the  hinder  legs  are  much  longer 
than  the  anterior,  they  are  so  bent  as  to 
allow  a  much  greater  proportion  of  their 
length  to  touch  the  surfiice  of  the  ground. 
Their  eyes  are  large,  prominent,  and  of  a 
brownish  hue,  theur  ears  nearly  naked^ 
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aod  tbeir  wbiskers  long  and  ligid.  They 
0wina  and  diye  remarkably  well,  and  run 
with  coDsideraUe  swiftness.  Tboir  cry  is 
not  unMke  that  of  a  pig.  Their  flesh  ia 
said  to  be  veiy  sayoiy,  and  forms  a  staple 
artiele  of  food  in  many  parts  of  South 
America.  They  sekiom  leave  their  bur- 
rows, except  durinff  the  night,  when  they 
sally  forth  in  search  of  their  food,  which 
consists  of  herbs  and  fruit  They  are 
taken  alive  byck)ffiDg  two  of  the  openings 
to  then-  burrows,  and  digginj^  up  the  third. 
They  often  m^e  an  obstmate  defence, 
and  are  capable  of  bitmg  very  severely. 
Thev  are  roadil^  tamed,  and  might  prove 
a  valuable  addition  to  our  stock  of  domes- 
tic aidmals,  especially  in  the  Southern 
States,  where  the  winter  is  not  sufSciently 
severe  to  injure  them.  They  are  very  pro- 
lific, and,  in  a  warm  climate,  would  re- 
quire but  litde  attention. 

PAKTMiKiE  (perdtrl  The  partridges 
were  formerly  classed  with  the  grouse 
(q.v.),in  the  genus  Mrao,till  they  were  form- 
ed into  a  seoarate  genus  by  Brisson,  since 
wluch  they  have  been  still  further  divided 
intosubgenera  by  Temminck,  Cuvier,  &c. 
These  aw,  1.  frmMlmuM,  having  a  lone, 
strong  b^ik,  large  tail,  and  general^ 
strong  spuis:  2.  perdix ;  the  beak  less 
powerful ;  males  with  short  spurs  or  sim- 
ple tubercles;  females  destitute  of  these 
defences :  3.  cotwnix;  smaller  than  per- 
dix; beak  small,  tail  short,  no  spur,  and 
destitute  of  the  red  eye-lid :  4.  ortyx ;  beak 
thick  and  short ;  tail  more  developed. 
The  gray  or  English  partridge  (F.  cmerem) 
belongs  to  the  second  of  these  sub^nera. 
It  is  distinguished  by  having  the  bill  and 
feet  of  a  light  brown  color,  the  head  fiiwn 
color,  and  the  plumage  brown  and  ash- 
colored,  mixed  with  black :  the  male  has 
a  deep-brown  crescent  on  his  breast 
This  species  is  found  in  all  the  temperate 

Cof  Europe,  and  is  very  abundant  in 
_  and.  They  pair  early  in  the  sprmg, 
an(f  the  female  lays  from  fourteen  to 
twenty  egvs,  in  a  nest  composed  of  dry 
leaves  aiS  grass.  The  young  can  run 
about  as  soon  as  they  are  excluded  from 
the  egg.  The  affection  of  the  partridge 
fiir  her  young  is  very  strong,  and  in  taking 
care  of  them,  she  is  assisted  by  the  male. 
They  frequently  sit  close  to  each  other, 
covering  die  voucg  with  their  wings,  and, 
when  m  this  situation,  are  not  easily 
joused.  The  principal  food  of  the  young 
partridges  are  ant-eggs  and  insects;  but, 
when  full  grown,  they  feed  on  all  kinds 
of  grain.    The  red  or  French  partridge 

iP.  n^)  also  belongs  to  this  subdivision. 
t  is  Itdrger  than  the  last-mentioned  species, 


has  red  feet  and  beak,  ia  brown  above,  and 
its  sides  are  beautiftilly  vanegated  wteh 
ferruginous  and  ash-color ;  the  neck  ia 
white,  with  a  black  margin.  The  red  par- 
tridge lives  on  higher  jnrounds  than  the 
grav,  preferring  hills.  The  flesh  is  whiter 
ana  less  juicy.  There  are  many  other 
species  inhalwdng  Europe  and  Asia  which 
it  is  needless  to  particularize.  Thoae  be- 
longing to  the  other  two  sub|^nera  are 
known  under  the  name  of  qtiaUsj  though, 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  some  other  states, 
the  American  species  is  also  termed  par- 
tridge, (See  Quoi/.)  The  above-men- 
tioned buds  form  an  important  part  of 
what  is  denominated  game  among  the 
modem  nations  of  Europe,  the  killine 
of  which  has  been  made  the  subject  of 
public  reguktions.    (See  Game  Law9,) 

Peccabt  (ch'co^^).  The  peccaries  bear 
a  strong  resemblance  to  die  hoa^  but  are 
sufficiently  disHmilar  to  justify  meir  sepa- 
ration as  a  distinct  genus.  The  dtost 
striking  difiference  between  them,  and  ev- 
ery ottor  species  of  quadruped,  is  the  ex- 
istence of  a  large  gkad  unoer  the  skin  on 
the  middle  of  the  loins.  This  gland  se- 
cretes a  fluid  of  a  very  c^ensive  smelL  In 
their  habits,  however,  they  are  closely 
allied  to  the  hog :  their  gait  is  the  aame ; 
they  root  up  the  earth  in  a  similar  manner, 
and  express  theur  feelings  by  the  same 
disagreeable  n'unt  They  are  equally 
susceptible  of  domestication ;  but,  fiiom 
the  fetid  smell  emitted  by  the  gland  on 
their  back,  they  have  never  been  tamed  to 
anv  extent  Their  flesh,  also,  is  much 
inferior  to  pork  in  flavor.  They  are  f^ 
culiar  to  South  America,  living  in  the  ex- 
tensive forests  of  that  country,  in  hoflowfi 
of  trees,  or  in  burrows  made  by  other  ani- 
nuJs.  There  are  only  two  species— the 
collared  peccary  (D.  torqmshu),  and  the 
white-lipped  peccary  (D,  tabiatwX.  These 
difier  more  in  habits  than  tliey  do  in  vp- 
pearance:  the  fevmer  is  the  smaller,  and 
lives  in  pairs,  or  in  small  herds,  never 
migrating.  The  latter  assemble  in  large 
herds,  sometimes  amounting,  it  is  said,  to 
more  than  a  thousand  individuals.  These 
herds  traverse  extensive  districts^  never 
turning  from  their  line  of  march  for  any 
obstacK.  If  attacked,  they  fight  with 
great  fury,  and  the  only  escape  for  a 
huntsman,  under  such  circumstances,  is  in 
ascending  a  tree.  The  smaller  bands  are 
not  as  dangerous,  generally  taking  to 
flight  on  the  first  attadc.  When  irritated, 
they  erect  their  bristles,  rub  their  snoutn 
together,  and  make  a  continued  gnrating. 
The  secretion  from  the  gland  in  this  spe- 
cies is  not  as  fetid  as  in  the  other. 
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